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A CYCLOPEDIA 


LIBERAL ARTS — A term nurd in contra¬ 
distinction to the lino nrh on Llie one hand find 
the Lpchnical uiul practical ai on the other 
(for the {miner, Kro Aht in tub Hhioola, etc , 
for Liu* lalLorwo Inuijhtiual Education and 
Tlciinicaii Education) ( The liberal aria have 
coiwUtuLoil from the Limo of lho (ircokn the 
curncuium of secondary anil higher schools 
The function of the \\\m lvV [utnin eiiurnlion is 
discussed in Lho aspects in Aiit in Education; 
CouiifiB of Study, Thihuiy of, ami Lihcjial 
Educvcuin Thn ollitu aspects af grouUat 
educational intercut of the lihmaJ arts con- 
cmiH llu'ir orpniAiilion into a eurmihim and 
tiie development of wlmlaalic degiUn jn con- 
ncrtion with lliein 

During the Middle Arch the liberal arts were 
oigninml into a diKiJintivo imiTieuluni, includ¬ 
ing he vhi of Lho aria only The "Seven Lib- 
mi Ails" included aukdmdinUy all kamiuR, 
These hiiIijitIh rompiisc gnunmur, lheloiin, 
and diidcrtn 1 , uho milled lhi> tnvium, and arith¬ 
metic, gennieliy, iislnmomy, and music, also 
called the (|Iijl(Ii ivniiif. The distinction be¬ 
tween tin* Uiwev uud higher gumps of tmbjeelH 
goes buck to Plain, who found in music iiml 
gymnastics, llm irudiiioiml (beck emrieu- 
luin, HiiflieienL main ml for Urn nulicit stages 
of education, Iml organi/cd an advanced slugu 
111 winch the nppi upniil» Mihjech were nrdh- 
melic, geometry, itiiNe, and uslromnny, liia- 
loi'iiu 01 philosophy was leeogni/rd an 11 yet 
higher Hinge, appiopruile only (or the intel¬ 
lectual cIush Aristotle's treatment of Lho 
(jmiieulum is iiiL'oinidiie, and does not include 
discussion of the advanced Hinges. He adds 
reading, writing, uud diuwing La the traditional 
lwihic anil gyinuuatiVH of tiw old Check cunicu- 
linn It is evident that he would add soiim 
blndy of Die iiaLiiiiil .srionees to the advanced 
subjects These weie called the liber id nuh- 
jeels The HnpliiKh and rhetors hud imperial 
emphasis on Un* three intriiilneLury mibjicU, 
giniuimti, ilielonc, and dialectic, using ilia- 
leetic In imhenle logic, now Hcicntiflcnlly 
fnrmulided liy Aiwtidle and no lungei Urn 
general philosophical Hlaidy of Plain ( Thu 
Hoiihuih Inn row ed Dm llreek organisation of 
lcumiug* [nuking it mote HyaLomulii!, M T, 
Vguo, 11 ruutemporary of (Vito ami IWir, 
wrote a treatise, now Inal, nil T/ir JViut 1 Ldarof 
/)i,sci]duif.s To Urn hoven of latei authority 
were addl'd medicine and ardiilecture Quin- 
Ul1u.11 uud Seneca wrulu on W\w. nubjccla, 
vor. iv —u 


OP EDUCATION (4) 

but a a, signed no dciinito number of studies to 
an approved cumculum. During the fourth 
century Martianua Capdla (gv.) wrote the 
lUumnpc 0/ Philolooy mid Mercury, in which 
for thn firtiL time the arts appear authorita¬ 
tively ns seven The arts represent the brides^ 
mauls in a heavenly wedding, and on the ground 
of their mundane clinmcloia modicum and ar¬ 
chitecture arc omitted At about tho samo 
leiinil Augustine wrote a treatise on six of tho 
ibcral aits, omitting astionomy and possibly 
oilier nubjccU hecaube of olkcr work and in¬ 
terns h, 

Probably Chi ssiod orua (71?) ( 480-5751 was 
the first lo ussigu tho limit of seven as 
nuthonlivlive Tins lie did in his treatiso De 
ilrfihin ct Duciplnus Lilnrahnm Litcmruw, 
which forined a companion piece Lo a work on 
«acrcd fUcmturu, both written for his monastic 
licetlueiiv Here tho rcvcu pillaia of tho temple 
of Wisdom referred to in Piovorbu (ix, 1 ) 13 
given na conclusive cvidcnco ol tho Fixity of 
llio oumcuhim. Tims, ah Hie Homan find ab- 
HOibiid the Clrrok, so Llie tllirisLian accopls 
llic Unman orgnnwadum of learning, W- 
(lore of Heville (r/,u), who crimes shortly nflcr l 
limits Llie subjects to seven and uses the 
InnnH trwium and qimr/imum Succeeding 
medieval wnLeis nulicalc tliaL tlio teinis arc 
fixed Many of the great monaatic lcadeYS, 
later the school mm i, and in FacL all who wrote 
on education, give treatises on nil or seme of 
tho hqyou liberal nrK Especially ia this trim 
of the earlier periods, with such no Alcuin 
(r/,y.), Itaban uk Mnuriis with whom, 

as with tho later schoolmen, interest was more 
intense in philosophical and dialectic dhcim- 
hi™, f Vaulting, ficuiptwTQ, and engraving 
add tlicii Lcstimony to the universality of this 
oiRftiwritioii of lctirning even aUcr the llcnnis- 
muicn bruiiglil that wider inteiesl in knowlcdgo 
which finally irsultcd in the overthrow of tho 
lixcd TcstricLiui cuncijplion of the Hunts nnd ih- 
visions of learning. YcL it must not be under¬ 
stood that lho content of those various subjects 
was tho tiiimu uh m modern timon. Eoi tlui 
most part tlio extent or these subjects was far 
broader, evon if Uio content of some of them 
was not no profound, 

Grammar — This subject included tho study 
of HtcrutAiTo ns yyc \\ ns that ol the grammatical 
structure of languages, Quintilian says of Lho 
subject (I, 4). " This profession, distinguished, 
as it is, into two parts, the art of speaking qqv- 

] 
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rcctly, and tho illustration of the pools, curries 
mor(s beneath the surface than it shows an its 
front" Tho gamQ conception prevailed wiLh 
the liilor Greeks. Dionyaiua Thrax (c. 100 
nc) divided grammar into BIX parts: " (1) 
trained reading, with duo regard to prosody, 

(2) exposition, according ^ to pactio figures; 

(3) ready statement of dialectic peculiarities 
and illusions; (4) discovery of otymoloj'icsj (5) 
accurate account of analogies; [0) criticism of 
poetical productions, which m tho noblest part, 
of tho grammatical art." The, medieval defi¬ 
nitions aro quilo as broad. Isidore defines 
grammar na ** the science of correct speaking 
and of tho boutccb anil foundations of litem- 
turo"; Itnbanus Maurus, as “tho scionco of 
interpreting fclie pootaaml histories and tho 
method of correct writing and speaking.'* 

Grammar was thus equivalent to our term 
u language and litemtuvo/ 1 ami i\s such monop¬ 
olized tho attention of students during tlio 
early half of tho Middle Ages nnd formed n 
broad foundation Tor the elaborated curricu¬ 
lum of tlio later Middle Ages. 

The purpose of grammatical instruction was 
first, then, to givo the sLudont n working knowl¬ 
edge or tho Latin language. To do lliirj to 
thoso who had no vermicular training, uinco 
Latin had now become a "dead" language, or 
at least a foreign tongue, with Tow books (or 
tho students, was a now task, As aids to this 
new educational problem a great variety of 
texts were produced, Doimtua (q.o.) still fm- 
nisliod tho foundation, But a number of 
compilations q[ proverbs, fables,. dialogues, or 
colloquies Were produoed to give a readier 
command through inductive methods. Tho 
BO'Callcd Cato's Bislicks {q.v,) t a series of 143 
couplets or moral maxima, formed tlio most 
popular. Memorizing of thoso gave a vocabu¬ 
lary and a working knowledge, Othor gram¬ 
mars supplemented those of DonatUB and Lite 
more elaborate one of Prisemn. (3cd Latin 
IiANaijAan.) Some of tlieso were component 
parte of encyclopedic works on tho Seven 
Liberal Arte, such as those of Capelin, Cnsaio- 
dorus, Augustine, Isidore of Seville, Alcuin, 
and Rabanua Maurua, Each century, however, 
produced a number of independent treatises 
on Latin grammar, most of them introductory 
texts, moro appropriate to the task of introduc¬ 
ing the pupil into a foreign tongue in mi ago 
when general aulturo was at a minimum and 
books and other ordinary means of instruction 
were scarce, Tho most noted of all thoso Lex La 
was the Docfrfiwfe of Alexander do Villcdicu 
(q.tf ) r written in 1100. Its most atrikmg char¬ 
acteristic was that it was written entirely in 
verse, When tho mothad of introductory 
gmmmatfoal study was wholly by mumonzilig, 
Buch a text had great advantages, It became 
very popular, almost replacing the oLlior toxfc 
and rivaling DoniUus. Tho Ltodmude em¬ 
bodied many of the changes which the langunga 
had undergone in the period intervening since 


Priscian's work, incorporated n vocabulary 
more urmnary to llm Church, and adopted 
methods more in harmony willi the dohmutnt 
dialectic interests Other popular trxte, hucIi 
as BcUume'H (/mvhimi*, >vnn> nHo in verse. 
Ln nd(liliun to lim grammars, rmmoruiiH vocabu¬ 
laries appeared in tin* vnnmiH vornnruJars to 
oosist lIiq grammar fUU<lent. 

Tho extent to wliirli tin* Htudy of grammar 
introduced to ft knnsviudge of literature w much 
diapiiiccl. I J riHcian quiilcH llio /fineid of Vorgil 
more than 700 luma in lim grumumc\ Arw- 
Loplmiicfl, AtIhLoIIo, Jiihun C'li’iar, Cicero, 
l)omoHthonc i i ( IlonjilnLus, Homer, Horace. 
Juvenal, Lucreliurt, Ovid, iSallunl, Terrmw, and 
oLher writers nnirdwo quoted, some of ilium moro 
Limn a hundred limcH. Naturally none of tho 
laLpr texts contained nnylliiiiR like IJiin amount 
□I literary material. But a tlmmuph sLudy of 
would givn a fair mlmduclum In Home 
of tho Latin aiillioia To what extent tho 
authors thcimelvcn n ere read ih even a more 
disputed question. Whatever tlio farts may 
bo, it is ovidcnt from remit invraUgnUon, 
that the old onimou concerning the igno- 
rnncQ of llio Middle Ages miiHt bo revised 
to a very considerable degree TheoduInhUH, 
Bishop o( Orleans mid Hiiect^sor or Alenin, 
stales Hint ho actually luughl from Vergil, 
Ovid, Pompeuw, tkuUmua, UutdUia. Arulur, 
Fortunalua, Juvencun, PnideiiliiiH. A nruiury 
later Walter von Spier comprised in Ins gram¬ 
matical studies Verg'd, the Latin lloumr, 
Horace, l'ormun, Juvenal, Station, Terence, 
Lac l ant ill s, Boethius, mid f hum l an lute Such 

Jiste could be extended indefinitely. Hluileitte 
fiom various eenmnea hawi left tcaiiiumiv an 
tp liLcrary nrLivilieH quUe as extensive U is 
but natural that llio Christian authors should 
medo inmate. But a knowledge of eUiaaic 
literatiiro wnfl not oxLinrt 
Rhetoric, — This foimed I ho most impor¬ 
tant subject of study in Uomau education, hilt 
during tho Middle Ages it wim Lhe JeasL impor¬ 
tant of the aubjccLH or tin* liivium LUieturinil 
training was essential in a inanely where politi¬ 
cal interests were dominant, hill it had Jiltlu 
significance] in llio training of the clergy or Hie 
men of public alfaira during the Middle Ages; 
for church services called Tor liUlr or no ora¬ 
torical power, and public afTaira developed no 
learned ai unified claw asulc from the i lergV. 
IlabmniB Maunig slutes in Inn IreuliHn nn rite'l- 
oria, " It is sufficient if youths give Home uuen- 
tion to tlic study of rheloric. Kven then not 
ad who expect to enter thn priertlhood, but 
only Uiohq who am not iih yet obliged to duvuiu 
then limes to purmnU of greuler iiKefuliie^, 
should sUuly tho aubjeet. At uuy rate \\m who 
wishes to acquire Llm art of elmtuencu can do so 
moro advantageously by reading and heating 
great orntorfl Llian l>y sLmlying tlio ruleu of 
rhetoric" Bui thovo wnb a goneral nml in 
an uncultured HocicLy for a piofesMiminl elnfii 
tliat could write aud compose tlio various docu- 
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montfl necessary in tho complicated ccclcsins- 
Ucul, legal, ami political lifa of the limes. 

The «Ludy of rhetoric Lhcn bcrninr directed 
to two objects' training iu composing IclLcrs Lo 
various people in authority and m constructing 
various documents such ah contracts, wills, 
decrees, deeds, commendations, immunities, or 
rccordo of any kind. Tlio firnl was known as 
Kpidola'i the second nn Diclnmcn ((t v,). Wlnlo 
tlio various encyclopedia Levin, bused largely 
on the old Ilonmii wiiteis, such utt Lhasa of 
OaaiuidotuH, Oapella, Isidore, and It aba min 
Mnurus, continued lo bo used to Home extent, 
fur moio popular were blip various IcxLbooks 
mopjired on Episli/k* and JhclriTjicn Tho 
former trxli dealt m a foimnl way wiLh tho 
gupoiacnpLion, salutation, exordium, narra- 
Lion, petition, conuluunn, and aulwcnplion; 
Llic latter coiilniu models for tlio various kinds 
of documents needed in temporal and ecclesias¬ 
tical adairfi and in common life, such as privi¬ 
leges, comniisHiona, citations, donaLioiiB, peti¬ 
tions, exempli oils, visitations, etc. Many 
iimnUNeriptN left aro tlm dictation of IpcirIuu's 
or the exercise work of Nidiidars, and iL is now 
thought dial frequent instances of linn cliaiar- 
lor wero but reccuLly held to be pious forgoihu 
of designing cccleniasLiCH With Llie founding 
of Lho universities lhe study of rhnlorio merged 
into the study of Ilnuuui law, into which Lho 
DicLamon developed. In sonic univciHilicH, 
courses in tlio Ar* cmflfo/mirb wn o also given. 

Logic. — This subject was identical with 
dialectic, but though closely hound up with 
philosophy and metaphysics, did 110 L includo 
Llicin as a school Hubjoot. Especially during 
tho early Middle* Arch were metaphysical anu 

philosophical intercuts rpnto foreign. With 
tho development of theological intorcals in lho 
eleventh century, moUphyhical iliatinctionB imil 
philosophical docLrinea becamo of great im¬ 
portance, but it was only with tho develop¬ 
ment of the umviTnUieti and the recovery of 
tho work of Aristotle that philosophy was ndded 
ah a distinct part of tlio curriculum. Tlio 
writings of llcicithuia (g.e.) wero tho HQutx.cs 
fruin winch the early Middle Ages drew its 
knowledge of logic. Wldlo with BocLhiua tlio 
meLaphyaicnl and philosophical implication 
and tho relation of logic receive the greatest 
alLontion, it was hia formal logic that wna 
drawn upon for textbook juirpoflcu. Similarly 
Cassiodoi uh, Capella, Isidore, and Alcuin 
furinalicd in their encyclopedia treatises Loxt 
for common usn, But Llicso again dealt al¬ 
most exclusively with formal logic. With 
Llici rise of Lhoologicnl dismission following 
Ilabaiiua Maurus and Scolus Erigonn, logic 
hocamo of UauHCCudoiital importance, waa 
generally mentioned second in tho trivial 
sLudics, and in reality roplnccd grammar ami its 
inchiBivo though Blip official study of literature. 

Whilo from now Lo tho oloao of tho Middlo 
Ages logic was lho subject of greatest impor¬ 
tance because it became bound up with all 


other aspects of Bludy and all phases of intel¬ 
lectual interest, yet as one of tho Seven 
liberal Arts studied in tho schools and tho 
universities it was formal logic alone. Logical 
metaphysics was reserved as a part and function 
of theology, Dobli during and picccding tho 
university period numerous brief school texts on 
formal logic appeared. By far tlio muni fa- 
moiiH or llieso was tlio one by Petrus llnpanus 
(d. 1277), which was very generally used for 
3U0 years. 

Arithmetic. — The chuioh was interested m 
tlio study of Aulhmolic, astronomy, and music, 
tho major portion of llic quadrivium, as well 
ns in the study of tlio Iriviuin The standard 
encyclopedic texts of Boethius, Gassiodcrus, 
Isidore, Alcuin, IUbanus wcio the basis for 
lho Bliuly of arithmetic Whilo following this 
period numerous tieatiscs and textbooks on 
arithmetic woro produced, Lhcro waa really 
no creative woik and no advance made m tho 
BiibjceL until tho thirteenth confcury AL this 
luno the algoiistic or Arabic notation camo 
into general use, The eliief practical aritlunct- 
ical interest was in tho calculation or Easter 
Tho works of Bede and of ltabanua Main us 
wore Lho (ducif treatises Tho oidinnry monk or 
priest, by the uso of Bede's rides, could compute 
Easter wjLIi a knowledge of the four funda¬ 
mental processes. Numerous church synods 
required this much arithmetical knowledge) of 
all priests, and after tho limo of Cluirlomagno 
tins knowlcdgo was fairly genornh To such 
an oxlont did the compulation of EasLor. 
and ouo other prnotical problem — the use of 
lho abacus (q u) — miiKO up tho wliolo of 
urHhmotie, thal tho ordinary fcorm for tho 
subject wns co?n7;«/it3. But tho older texts, 
based upon Boctlnua, hardly touched tho 
practical aspect of tho subject, Thoy Hcarcoly 
have a rofoicnco to a rule of operation. They 
rtro devoted Tor lho mosi pint to a classification 
of numbera, a study of their properties, mys¬ 
tical, symbolical, and otherwise. Bede and 
Rabanus depart from this, laLcr minor text¬ 
book rules follow them, andia the Last centuries 
of the Middle Ages a great variuty of texts 
appeared Tho advance in nrithinctio dates 
from Gorbert (q u.), later Topo Sylveator, to 
whom is attributed by soino the lntioduclion of 
the Arabic notation, Without question ho intro¬ 
duced the colmnnnl computation and tho meth¬ 
ods or fundamental operation substantially ns 
thoy aro to-day. Tho inbioduoLion of lho Arabic 
notation was very gradual, and its gcncrnl nc- 
con Lilli co was tho work of Lho thirteenth and 
following cnnLuricn, Boothius poisialcd as a 
loxt inLo tlio HixLeonth century From tho 
opening or Lho thirteenIh century, antiunolio 
found nnwutilization m commorco and industry, 
and thorn wcio two distinct types of arith¬ 
metical texts nOTreaponding to tho two types of 
inathomnticnl interests, — tha theoretical and 
the pinolical. In fact, fcheso aspects appeared 
as two distinct, subjects, ant/LUKfica and afgo- 
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rismus. The former was cneourntfcd^ in llu- 
universitieg, though hoiiio, hucIi an Emin, gawi 
little or no attention to arithmetic In Home 
institutions, as Vienna and LcqmRi ob¬ 
jects roccivod Qttcrition. (Bee AiirniMhTio; 
Algorism, Gomi*\ 3 t\jh; Notation.) 

Geometry — The courge followed by Kcoine- 
try was much the same ns in the cam of orilh- 
mctic. In the early third of tho Middle Ages 
it ma Btiuliod cxclUHively fiotn Liu* encyclo¬ 
pedic texts, though the treatise nf UoclhiUH 
sccnia to have been unknown. The Hcopn of 
the subject, however, wna that indicated by 
the etymological significance of the term, It 
corresponded to modem ulcnH of geography 
Ins the rudiments of surveying. It was 
ftsed on Pliny rather than upon Euclid. 
Capelin adds some iJcatmonl of lines, eirclm, 
triangles, chiefly of their symbolic meaning. 
IlflbftTms wiites On fAc t/mmsc ns a IrenUso 
in geometry With Gcvbcrt in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, a knowledge, of HoethhuTH summary of 
Euclid was again brought to light, In extent 
it was limited to the fiist four books of Euclid, 
with full demonstrations of only three or four 
propositions. From the thu Lccmtli century 
on, beginning with translations from Arabian 
sources, tho subject rapidly expanded 

Astronomy. — In the qui\dm r m\n Llun waa 
the most popular as well aa tho most pinctiral 
subieot. Its practical use in the calculaiKm of 
tho cnlondar and in tho conitnicLicm of tho 
sundial gave it a greater everyday value thrm 
arithmetic, with which it was closely bound 
up. Ila general aspect was astrology, which 
was of far more practical concern la llm com¬ 
mon man than modem nmLliemntical astron¬ 
omy. In fact, astrology waa related moat Ul¬ 
timately to every aspect of everyday life, and 
as such was a study of utmost practical concern. 
Whether astronomy 01 astrology, it was tho 
snmo symbolical and mystical interpretation 
of phenomena that so characterized all ol tho 
theoretical study of that period In addition 
to the symbolic al material, the oulinary texts 
included the elements of mathematical geog¬ 
raphy to about the seine extent that a modern 
school geography does, making allowance for 
tho dilicrtmcc in actual scientific knowledge. 
Such texts wcto those of the encyclopedists 
Capclla, Casfiiodorus, Isidoic, Alenin, and 
iWmiuiB. Qcdc'a work vma movo compre¬ 
hensive. In the early university period tinnH- 
lations of Ptolemy ami of AiistoLlo On tho 
//caucus were introduced and widely used. 
Elementary texts, especially that of tho English 
monk, SaeroboacD thirteenth century), ap¬ 
peared and were widely used. 'The general 
interests m and the character of teaching nf 
astronomy in the Inter Middlo Ages woro 
such as to altord an excellent foundation for 
the rapid advance made in tho rtciinisannco 
period. (See Astrology; Astronomy.) 

Music As one of the Seven Liberal 
Arts, musia had little in common with our 


modern irlr/i nf music II ennsr.iml nf Ihn 
nnilheiiiulicul hludy of iiuihc, logclhcr with 
mystical and symbolic hludy nf iniinbrrn af- 
let the PythnmuHin uUai* It enneenu'd \u 
hpK neither with snming nor wilh uhibty in 
perform nu an uislmmma. There vmis muiu» 
practical windy of rniiHe, marie neressarv by 
the cliureh ■mrviriH, but Him wan uni a liberal 
arli and the devi lnpiriMit of Heeular ami fnjjc 
uniMic did nol begin until lute in Ihc medie¬ 
val peiiml Ahlongan (he I In eh ideaxiif niunio 
prevailed, - - and fins win for ilm greater linrt 
of l lwi Middle Arch, * there was tie i 'iritpe from 
these romliMniiH HmHIiiiih wan die ainndard 
texl, fiH he lominmd In In in ||ie uiii\frHJli(<ii 
down into lulu modern Iiiuch Ca'viindorim, 
Isidore, and other ene\ elnpedie Icxh were 

urn'll, lmt they were Tor I he.*1 parL nmden- 

Ballons of BoelhiiiH Music in linn sense was 
a part nf the regular nniverdl} enurie, and idso 
appeared verv generally in inuniiMie and ea- 
llu'drid Help kiIh (hrmiglnml (he Middle Ages 
Thu later JnsLorieal asprel of (he urn eurrini- 
him is coiuuden'd in the articles on eneli nf thn 
subjects nienlioned, l 7 MH.ihimh Cnij.Mii:; 
C’oUo.ok, AMiuur\x, lnr ldeiilallv m the article 
on Ih.uuKhH and related InpiM Mee iiIho 
tho cross references given under MmoJ.K Aiibh, 
Eduoatiuh in. 

Tl etc re nee a - 

Annuo >N. Y The .Xrrrn Liiirrul Arh. lull blbboR- 

rnpliy (New Virk. l Oi 111 ) 

C'ciibll'^'iiiA, Cl, Alfbtrii awl tftr Orv )m atvl burly //u- 
lu7\}oJ rOnrirniJiM, (Ni>\ V-iU. IUU.1) 

I)aviiim(iv, T Amtiitlnintl .lurea/ A\/r jfV| U'iiifiJ Ifh>ih, 
(New York. lK'ii I 

Vaktow.L ,J Tkr Arh I'niiM/ 1 riMfrJirTnl riiinnmiM 
lei fti iS'ijcrvd Af/rmirc tu (iramumr awl 
(PrlikUiru 111. HUD ) 

P.MiKni, II 'lMm Kiim liberal Arl 1 * U ial. 

hit . Yul V. i,j». 117 *1111. July. WHJ 
l|AfOiU\l.L, H. Fonrcrflilira nf Mi rope hi j l/i'/'/lo 

Aata (OilnrA iMIj ) 

WfiHT, A, F, Afrritn pint the It Hi* n/ ("/icii/i-ih Sthnufn h 
(New Y«rk ( 1SU2 ) 


LIBERAL EDUCATION. — Th« couception 
of liberal edunilion dalen fiom ArmiolU*. Ho 
(hstingmshed Hlimply between a liberal educa¬ 
tion, an end in it,self, and a mechanical or pro¬ 
fessional tiftinmg, a means for practical ends 
beyond itself Tho rhief LruilH of a liberal 
education wcic i Lh ftHHOcinlinn with Icihuio and 
ila cxchisvvu cmimwlum with the faculty of 
knowing. The so two traits weie necesHarily 
combined with ouch olhei KlitYea, ser/H. 
lncchanicn, tiadcninen, were too much oeeupieil 
with |U'aolical inatteiH to ha\e the leiauro 
requiBitd for devotion to knowing Tor ils own 
flake Only a Icihumi clans was m a nil nation 
ti> devote Uartf tu thn ruUivalbm of tlm mind 
for tho sake of thn niiml. Even in theoretical 
matterHj however, cxochhivu assiduity evinced 
an illibornl spirit TJio chief matci'inl of a lib¬ 
eral education was niumii (in bho CSreuk Hcnne). 
The question how fai praclico \\>i\n necessary 
wag decided by applying the criterion suggested 
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rbovo. If skill in doing became the chief end, 
tJio study was illiberal Practice for the Hake 
of doing should be relegated to the smile, 
unfico class of artisans. In a liberal education 
dial amount of practice should bo permitted 
which would promote thci understanding and 
enjoyment of the arts an practiced by others 

The difllmctioii between liberal and servile 
education wuh lbus bused by Aristotle upon the 
dintiiiclion of classes upon winch (I rook Homely 
was founded Practice and education for 
piaclice were essentially Illiberal buciuiHft pur¬ 
sued by persons who were noL free themselves 
cr, who if legally Tree, were so given up to Lhn 
narrow ends of money making, etc , ah to have 
no interest in the cvemso «f LJie knowing facul¬ 
ties for their own sake This exerrino was the 
appropriate and congenial function for those 
whose social station relieved them from nil 
menial ineoccupatuniH 

The diBlinotion between the fme character 
cf knowing and the Huh-nmeul charncLcr of 
doing which underlay the Aristotelian defini¬ 
tion of a liberal (‘duration wan also associated 
with several points in hm mcUphyan'id and 
ethical system Pure knowing, concerned only 
with Lhe ralionnl relatioiiHof iinnmLcrml forms, 
was, according to An.sLotle, the highest thing 
in the iMiivcrtio. It wan Ilia final cause of 
Lhe existence or nature, lhn supremo end and 
good It delined Lhe iiatuio of (iod ns puro 
activity. IL dealt with the reason, the explana¬ 
tion of ail cIhc, and was complete in itself — 
list as a syllogism is Helf-melosed, needing no 
iclp fiom outside. In contrast, doing or prac¬ 
tice sprang fiom appe/it<w, wbmh nra bod¬ 
ily, not ideal expressed needs, lack, incomple- 
lion, imperlecLimi, and m gcnorul was duo Lo 
man's share in the animal, not the divnio na¬ 
ture The higlirnl, tliu frrest, or most liberal 
of all pursuits was a llmorcLinal contompla- 
lion and inquiry which were supm-civio. 

Aristotle's distinction became basic in all 
l,ilei definitions ami cl(iH.si(icalinnM or educa¬ 
tion. It took specific effect in the conception 
cf the seven hheiul arts (r/.e) Ills asacilion 
cf Lhe supremacy and divinity of the purely 
theoretical life wag employed in llio middle ages 
to justify Lhoolugy ns the Huprome study, and 
lo place the inoimstic lifo above not only 
secular careers but above that of the parish 
clergy - the hitter lining devoted to necessary 
practices and not Lo Llio excluflivo cultivation 
cf divine knowledge 

At llio limn of llio revival of learning, how¬ 
ever, the domination of theology aim allied 
concerns wuh taken as a symptom of a profes¬ 
sional education, llmt preparing fm Die clergy. 
Liberal education wan i dent died with the 
humanistic studies, a knowledge of clnssic 
antiquity and the urcok and Latin literatures, 
Although the older classification of Llio sovon 
liberal arts Hiuvived. LIicho arte — such as 
grammar, rhotoric, logia — woro identified, 
not with " sacred 11 grammar and rhotoria 


and with the logic which was a handmaiden 
of theology, but with that of classic literatures. 
However, the interest in the content of these 
literatures tended, whilo reviving Lhe idea of 
libeial education, to relegate its conventional 
divisions lo the background. 

In tho eighteenth century the rise of natural 
hcjouco began Lo disturb tho now orthodox 
identification of tho liberal wiLh tho ancionl. 
languages. Pure mathematics was unambigu¬ 
ously Lnkcn in the fold; the other sciences were 
left na doubtful elaiiYianlB In tho nineteenth, 
century the further development of literature 
and philosophy in the vcrnaoular longues of 
Europe gave tho living languages a aim m for rec¬ 
ognition as elements in liberal education Tho 
growth of history and the social disciplines per¬ 
turbed Die content of tho idea still further. 
Lihornl education had claimed to bo the peculiar 
representative of man as man, of human 
interests ns such; find history, anthropology, 
political economy, and sociology seemed to 
concern themselves with humanity oven more 
directly Lhnn did llio classic literatures. 

As a consequence of such causes, practically 
all attempt to define a liberal education by some 
prinnipla of content has been given up, though 
it ih still generally felt that Greek, Latin, and 
inatUcmiUicH, at least from algebra through 
calculus, me peculiarly liberal in oharactai. 
Tlio alLonipL in now made to dofme it from tho 
standpoint of aim, or of a peculiar, if intangible, 
influence it exorcises upon thoao devoted to it. 
This mid and effect are more easily stated from 
tho negative side than from tho positive aido. 
Homo would call it wchol/tralup and would say 
that higher education, as distinctly representing 
llio liberal interest in education, Bhoutd bo given 
Lo tlio pioinoLion of soholarflhqn Among thoso 
representing this idea there iH, howover, a 
marked dilTcrouco of /iLlitudo. Somo would 
include research anil disco very m the province 
of scholarship, while others would exclude them 
as specialized and technical* Many deny tho 
claim of scholarship to lcprcgent tho cause of 
liberal education and would substitute a spe¬ 
cific tofining and ennobling of Die mind known 
as culturo However, the Btatus of various 
subjects with respect to their power to bestow 
oulLurc is involved in much uncertainty anti 
polemic discussion Negatively, the conven¬ 
tional idea of a liberal education 10 more easily 
mado out. It excludes education deflignod to 
prepare 0110 for any special calling, particularly 
if Inis calling is oloficly ubso diateu with money 
making, or if preparation for ifc involves much 
manual manipulation and doxtority ~ suah as 
the laboratory pursuits of a technological edu¬ 
cation. LfilLorly, it has bean, held by professed 
upholders of tho caiiso of liberal education that 
it is opposed to education for social service, 
This notion, however, is mainly an American 
innovation, Historically, the chief pmsuit 
of the leisure olaga haa been statecraft and 
diplomacy. One of the loading maika of lib- 
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crnl studies was tlmt it pr &pmcd mon Cor 
managing thcatnlo, including the lower classes 
In tho United Stales, vnth the development 
of democracy, the notion of asocial ruling i'lusfl 
with a special education fitting it for amul 
control 1ms disappeared. Accordingly educa¬ 
tion for social Bcrvice 1 b no longer eduenUuu 
for directing the aiTaira of oLJior people, but for 
contributing to their hap nines a atul well-being. 
Sualr a concoplion would let in Bui physician 
antUho engiuoei Consequcully it is loo broad 
for tho purposes of the traditional notion of 
liberal education 

Tho fact ia that in a flocioty which frankly 
bases its canaUlution upon class (hslinclipns, 
It is comparatively easy to assign a distinct 
content and a distinct purpose lo liberal edu¬ 
cation. With tho growth or social studios, of 
the democratic ideal, and the increased applica¬ 
tion of the best scientific intelligence to Lhu 
conduct of practical nHairs, it becomes in¬ 
creasingly difficult to do so. Libornl education 
bccoinas a name for the soit of adoration tlmt 
ovciy membor or tho coimminiLy siiould have 
the education that will liboratc Ilia capacities 
and thereby contnbuto both Lo Ills own hap¬ 
piness and Ilia social usefulness IL 1ms value 
as a limiting concent to criticize various edu¬ 
cational schemes Tima 11.11 education in Latin 
and Greok may bo quite illiberal if pmtuicil by 
methods which restrict tho play of tho imngina¬ 
tion and tho sympathies, and bind down monlal 
appreciations to one limited sphoro < Tho Haino 
is obviously tho caso with education for law, 
medicine, engincormg, or the clorgy In shuiL 
a liberal education is ono that liberalizes, Theo¬ 
retically any type or education may do this. 
Ab matter of fact, nU or them full imtoh bIiovL 
of accomplishing lb, some ill one reaped ami 
eorno in another In so fm they fall bliort of 
being an education in any worthy bousd of the 
word. J.D. 

Sec Activity; Cui/tuhe; Humanism; Lib¬ 
eral Autb, 

LIBERIA. EDUCATION IN. — Liberia ia 
an independent negro republic under tho con¬ 
trol of blaok men, ami has mam lamed its sov¬ 
ereignty for sixty-four years. It extends 950 
miles along tho coast of West Africa and 200 
miles into the interior, and possesses thirteen 
ports of ontry, The population is above ona 
and a half million, of whom25,000 aio emigrants 
from the United States and then descendants. 
Planted by the American Colonization Society 
in 1817, Liborifl declared its independence in 
1847. In language and institutions the lead¬ 
ing pcoplo are strongly attached to tho United 
States, 

The Amorican-Liboriftiis excrciao over in¬ 
creasing authority ovor tho aboriginal tribes 
which, however, aro dominated by sovoral 
nativo ohters A strip of land twonty Lo oighty 
miles broad extending along tho Atlantic 
const is effectively administered by the govern¬ 


ment, which in modeled cm l lint tiC the United 
Spiles The eomL region in divided into four 
counties, llmum, Sum, mid Maryland, each 
under n government superintendent, ami 
MmUscrrndo. which H subdivided mUi four 
districts, riteli under n MmeriiilendenL, Tliin 
local organization has fiirililuted tin* progrenu 
or public ('duration. TJii' government system 
is based upon an net of IWiP providing fur tlui 
maintenance of nL least one public school in 
every flellleiuHil and township in each county. 
The act culled for an annual npiiropimtimi of 
one llimisiuid dollars from eaeli (’mint y l re rum ry 
to bo applied to the auppnil of public schools, 
and Lhelovyof loral ( iixch for thn same purpose, 
lly n second art of lhu same year Ihe legisla¬ 
ture errulrd an Interior Department charged 
among other duties willi the educational 
interests of the republic. A supplementary 
law provided for the appointment of a commis¬ 
sioner of eduralion in each ernmlVj subject to 
the tiociolary of lho Interior. Uriur lu 18(10 
missionary noddies lmd been actively engaged 
in efforts for Urn instruction mid oloxuhon of 
tho people of Ldieriu, and I lie Luo principal 
church nssonmlinjiH rcpiesruird in the field, 
the Methodist Episcopal <‘lunch of the United 
iSLales and llir American ProlestaiiL Episcopal 
Church, had nlicnily nmdr< gn-iiL progiriis in 
establishing schools when the government sys¬ 
tem was inaugurated 

In 11)1)1), or thirty-one yearn idler Llio 
passage of tho first education net, thn govern¬ 
ment was excited Lo new elTort in ibis mutter, 
and the legislature provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of n superintendent of public instruction 
clnuged will) thn immediulo diicrtion of pub¬ 
lic Hcbools throughout the country Npc- 
cifiti regulations weic at oner issued for (ho 
puidimco or lenchiTH and lucid aehnol uflima. 
Tho provision fora local hcIujijI lax lmd provcjl 
futilo, and tho Icgisliiturc luvmnicil the support 
of tho public schools by an annual appropria¬ 
tion. 

As tn tho notunl provision of Hrlmnls in tins 
republic, tho latest thhitLs give the following 
particulars The Methodist Episcopal (’Ini rdi 
mauilftWB schools m uvevy county, having t\ 
littlo moro than a thousand pupils on Llien rolls, 
including aborigines and AniuncmLihorhun, 
Tho fonncr comprise ahouL 57 per cent or 
the total numlici, and theii ratio is steadily 
increasing. Tho central school of tins system 
ia tho College of West Africa, located ul Mon¬ 
rovia It was founded in IMl), mid aermumo- 
datos about a hundred HluihiutN in tho several do- 
partinentB, theological, collegiate, rind prepara¬ 
tory, Special piovituou is madii for industrial 
training Many u\ tho leading men and woinnn 
of Lho country, including a largo iiundmr of cdl- 
ciont teachers, wero educated in this institu¬ 
tion, Tho Protestant Episcopal (Jhurch main¬ 
tains many schools, which con tor about four 
principal instiLuLions, iiamaly, Epiphany Hull, 
at GuLtington, Capo Palmas, comprising ft high 
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school, cnllcRifltn department, and divinity 
Bchooi, n gnla' Bchool and orphan UHylum ivt 
Mount Vaughan, near (?ape Palmas, St John'n 
School, few hoys, at Cape, Mount; ami u wduwd 
for girls at C'lay-AslilimcJ The latent NLutihiics 
show a total of fifty mihmiln ii\ llua ftyHlcm, of 
which twciily-Hovpn were for day pupiJn nnlv 
nod twoi\ly-tUrPO bmuding hgImoIh The eni nil- 
men L in the Nolinols in 10015 was about 1/iOCJ, or 
which number 74 per cunt wmi native Lihm- 
aiH The hcIiooIh of Uiih nysLem aie imdor 
Lins ulnae Hvipcrvmlou of a retmfcnl hiahop 
Tlio average annual sulnry of tho teachers 
Tanges from SdfiO in S300, winch esc,ceils tho 
average in other mission mjIiooIh The Lu- 
themn Church also miuuliuuH a few schuols 
among the native ALioaim aL Lhe Muhleahcig 
aUUon 

The government school system in each 
county is under the directum of a local school 
commissioner The latest staLislies give a 
total of 102 schools, each under a single teacher, 
ami a total enrollment of 3320 pupils, of whom 
about one fourth are alioiigmos. 

Tho chief national institution jh Liheiia 
College at Momovia The institution was 
fomined by the efforts of the MtisHaohuseLt,^ 
ColonUatum Society, and wan placed under tho 
control or two hoards of LiuhLh'h, ono icjiic- 
ucwLing the society and tho ollim the IcrlhIu- 
turo of Libelia Tlin rollege building was 
furnished hv lho lbnUm homd at a cast of 
S 20,000 Liberia gave tho twenty uorea which 
form tho campus of lho college uiul a grant of 
1(100 ftcm or land m ouch of tin* four emmlioH 
of Liberia aa au endowment. The college wtus 
opened for students in 1 SI 12 , and after varying 
foi times panned to the sole control of the le- 
public in 1800 Smeo 1000 lho ineomo of lho 
college from public stiuioes ((axes aud eiulovv- 
inimt) Iuh avei aged about 625 , 1 ) 00 , annually, 
ami additional funds arc also supplied from 
Aiiionea Tho college has Lho benefit of sev¬ 
eral public Hcludtuslaps endowed ia the names 
of men who have rendered unusual service to 
the cuimtiy. Tlio IuLcnl staUsties show a 
rcgistniLion of 120 aLudonls, mduding both 
young men and young women, aud a corps of 
twelve instructors Tho college is tha alma 
umter of the most prominent eitizoiiH of tlio 
cciuntiy, among the number being the former 
eluof executive, llouartildo Arthur Barclay. 

Industrial education is a feature of bothde- 
luiuuiuiluiiuil flyeteuiH, At the Wlutn Plains' 
school and Lho Kiunn llivui 1 Iudustiinl School, 
suhLuuukI by the MoiIuhHhL Episcopal Church, 
shulentH aro taught building, woodwork, 
inawmvy, hniikmakiug, funning, mid the 1 culti¬ 
vation of enltim, ginger, ami rubber. The Col¬ 
lege of West Afuoa ban a pi lilting department,, 
in which job work is dono, and the fobnia 
and H'cit A/rtca and oLhor papers arc printed. 
Most of the work is dono by native AflicrinH. 
In the colic go propar tlio girls are trainod also 
in domestic economy, housekeeping, dress¬ 


making, fancy work, and kirnhod aits. In tlio 
PrnlCBtaM Episcopal schools industrial training 
is given at the four chief contain af oducu- 
lum At Epipluwy Hall students are taught 
the eullivnlion of eoffeo, cotton, and llibber, 
at St. John’s School, Cape Mount, them is an 
agricultural department, m which rice is 
ruined with BUciTaS, and efforts me being nandn 
to secure facilities for Leaching other lnduu- 
Ivud avis A beginning has been made in in- 
duHtiinl Lrnimng in Lhc public schools At 
Uick’h Institute, at Kai-Poo, the work consish 
chiefly of the cultivation or coffee, and the 
fin m yielded 30(10 pounds m 1002, 1000 
in 1003, mul 1400 in 1004. An excellent 
printing department Iuib been fitted up at 
Liheiia College, and other Industiini woik ia 
being guwlually introduced. 

The American Colonization Society Jins aided 
bcIuioIb in Liberia Ciom time to time, m par¬ 
ticular the Bchool at Mt, Coffee, loiLy milca 
from Momovia This school has been tho 
especial churgo of the Mt. Coffee Association 
of America, of which Dr. Edward Evcvctfc 
Ilalo was an inLcieaLod and active member. 
The Colonization Society, as trustee fov a 
fund left for sclioola by n Mr Graham, suppoits 
two fjeluiolfl, which bear his name Graham 
Nchoul, No. 1, ia lorutad at Uieciwillo, Sinoo 
(Guilty; reports from tcaclicis beginning 
with the year 1005, and ending with Mai 31, 
UHI, show the total attendance of scholars 
to have been 12(11, Liberian boys ami girls, 
003, native boys aucl girls, 2G8 Graham 
School, No 3, is located at Itoyesvillo, Mont- 
HOrrndn County; Lhc lepoit of Lhc tcichai' for 
tlio five years ending Mar 31, 1011. shows 
tin' total aUGtulaiico of scholars to bo 447, 
Libouan bays and girln, 243, and native boys 
uiul girls, 204 Tlio prcaaut President, Darnel 
Edward Iloward (inaugurated Jan. 1, 1012), is 
emphasizing tho needs of improving Llic public 
school system, of agricultural education, and of 
Liberia College. I. M. C« 
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LIBERTY COLLEGE, GLASGOW, KY. — 
An institution for tlio higliei education of 
women, founded in 1374 In loll thoro was 
amalgamated with it the Florcnun Ihuvormly for 
Wommi, Floronre, Ala Troparntory, coJlogi- 
ttle, normal, (inniinot'cinl, muaic, art, and domes¬ 
tic science departments uro maintained. Tho 
cnlranco rncpuroinonta aro crpiivalont to about 
three years of high sohool work. Tho degrees 
of ILA , D.S., D.C., and M A, aro Goidcncd. 

LIBRARIES —Historical. — Babylon and 
Assyiia — Tlio temples of tho ancient cities 
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which lio between the Tigiifl ami Euphrates. 
Buoh as Telloh, Nippm,, Sippnr, Domppa, nml 
Ninovch, wore administrative and Nleniiy 
centra as well i\s the slwines of Rada. l>rom 
ten to thirty thousand inscribed clay tabic Is 
in each temple preserved official record of 
battles and of the divinations which foretold 
sueccaa Or failure, Thcio wore also trcaljefl, 
petitions, diplomatic Leticia, laws, deeds, and 
church rituals. These constituted royal or 
national libraries, presided ovci by Nrlm Lhn 
god of learning, and under the erne of the lnng- 
pricst ot a high official 

Later when Hammurabi ( c, n c 2200) be¬ 
came chief ruler in Babylonia, Mmdik was 
advanced to bo the head of all gods, and Ihihy- 
lon became the center or iccords and learning 
Hammurabi's famous laws were cut into the 
wall of the temple. These records and othfis 
wcie brought together by Ashiirbampnl (n c 
071-026) at Nineveh when he became King or 
Assyria Copies of inscriptions on monuments 
of victories and of all national legends were hero 
recorded ou clay tablets and cylinders Tlu 1 ,so 
were arranged by classes, were catalogued, and 
indexed by title Many of those which describe 
divinations had excellent drawings to llluijtnUo 
tho text, A century later (X^ra v, 17) Dnviiw 
ordered a search to be made in tho Jiall of books 
at Babylon for n decreo regarding the house of 
God at Jerusalem 

The temples were great schools, and popular, 
bccutiso preferment, ns in the Middle Ages, 
came through the priestly oflice The binaries 
had many easy texts arid vocabularies for boys 
to study. Ashurbampaf Raya that he had stud¬ 
ied at the temple, probably as a youth, 

Egypt. — At El-Aiimnm, the Egyptian capi¬ 
tal of the Pharaoh Akhiifttoii, who tried to up- 
lift religion and free arb from convention, much 
of fcho national library hag been found, com¬ 
posed chiefly of correspondence with piovmces 
and with kings in Western Asia, These 
archives were in charge or Tclou-nou, nu Egyp¬ 
tian, whoso assistant was Shamas-Niki, a 
Babylonian, The hieroglyphic wri Lings of 
Egypt never supplanted the cuneiform of 
Babylonia as tho language of culture and diplo¬ 
macy, and Shamas-Niki must have been indis¬ 
pensable, The papyrus plant which furnished 
food, fuel, and clothing lor Egypt became the 
fragile medium Tor perpetuating her wri Lings, 
until parahment or prepared skins came inLo 
use There were many papyrus collections in 
Egypt (see Uiohardson’s Some Old Egyptian 
Libraries, 1011); but the great library at Alex¬ 
andria grew up undoi foreign influences, Llm 
produot of one of many long pciiods of foreign 
domination of the Nile vnlloy, 

Greece — Greece left records of books, book 
selling, and schools, but little of libraries, 
Demetrius Phaierius, poet aud orator, honored 
with as many statues ns thcic nrc days in the 
year, fled to Alexandria, and there advised 
Ptolemy in his plans for a great library, al¬ 


though Amtnllr ih hind In have aided in llm 
arrangement Anatolic's own library bSlraftrj 
XIII, 1,8 AH panned in TliroplirimliiH and from 
him to Nolens of KeepHiH, where it lay hidden 
to ibcapc tin' rapacious bibliophile kings of 
Perga mum until bought by Apelhron , f 
Alliens Hullii the flielulur and hmik-lovrr ear¬ 
ned the collection In Home In have i|s texts 
copied and spread abroad 

From KpJiesiiH, where, ue are Inlrl, there wuh 
a book chained Lu (lie door of Dirum's temple, 
came ZpihhIoLim (n r 2K(|) to mriimge the Alex¬ 
andrian Uliuuy, to unlk in its euhumnde^ wuh 
poripaLelici teachers, and to dine* in roolnn set 
apart foi ih HMideuh, This was the mm her 
jjljmiy, distinguished lJuih from the daughter 
library in the temple of Kempis The older 
collection ftim in part denim} ed by (Vmir, bin 
Antony gave 21 JO,000 manuscript 1 * of Rergu- 
mum to C'lcnpulru for tlie .Kirupvmn Of Huh 
gieal library lleeting and uncertain glimpses 
nppear in 3111, when Theodomim ordered ih de- 
Htmctioii, a generation later w hen OrunniH says 
tlmt lie saw ancient hooks in Alexandria, nml 
in 010, when Amnm, the great caliph Omar’s 
lieutenant, m said to hn\c used the rejniiuiit 
for fuel 

Hume, — M, Tereuliu^ Viuro, author of a 
walk entitled J)r /JiA/ndWrh, jmw hint, urn 
commissioned by Julius (Vw in rnllerl luniks 
foi a library. Under succeeding fasars 
llmnn became n pity of hbrrmcH, to which stij- 
dwiia of Hie many schools of oral or} and 
philosophy resorted r Jbdr^| iIhih, a grammarian 
of IViganiiini in a jj 1 1 V, m said h\ Kunlun to 
have issued n A nil jin bhmniwi which described 
niiiuiLely the libraries nr his lime Fmly yours 
earlier Omles, nnibiis^urloj from I'crgiummi, 
probably stnnulaled an iiileicsl in libraries 
while lecturing on grammar lit Ilnme. O 
Animus Tollio, the general, pnei, and rnciul of 
Vergil and Ilornre, founded Hie (irnt library in 
Rama from spoils of bin Illyrian campaign, 
u c. 39 Tliny mils him ” the brst to make 
men’s talents public property,” but Plutarch 
claims this honor for Lurulliis 

The Purlieus Dotavhe, a typical Roman li¬ 
brary between the f’apitoline Hdl unrl the Tiber, 
was founded by Augustus it Imn temples 
to Juno and Jupiter, connected m the real by a 
long scliobi, nr hall for conversation. A space 
of equal length behind the Hchohi had tluee divi- 
uions a middle section, the euna, devoted to 
meetings, with the Latin library at the left mid 
tho Greek library aL the nghi About this 
compact building there wan a double colonnade 
413 feet by 377 feet, to piovnb, an ul Ale.Miu- 
dua, a meeting place foi mumci and pupils, 
Home had nearly thirty binaries, to which Ves¬ 
pasian and Trajan made huge mlililnuui Theli 
maiuiHciipt rolls weie kepL m bonke/ises oi 
priws, inlaid, anil nun noun led by busts, m,. 
less there were norlmih ou Hie walls There 
was usually a director with a juihoidniale in 
charge of cnch language Men like I.iinillus 

8 
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lavialiod money mi their libraries until Bcncon 
npoko bitterly of books as “ nmumcnlH of ilin¬ 
ing i oonifl,' 1 reaching Lo the rcihiiRH He hc1«]h 1 
u Nowadays n binary talers rank with a buth- 
loom nn n nrLTHHuiy ornament to n house I 
could forgive such ulm if thry weic duo to 
extravagant deiiro for learning " {Be tran- 
quilhtnlr finifni)- 

Muldfa Agra —CIJiriHLiluuty did not alter 
the form nor greatly abate the luxury m libra- 
rh‘H. Kusf'liuis, ill Iuh IlinLw\h Hpenka uf 
Bishop AliXiuidor’H library at .leruunlein (a d 
2f)0) ns a Htorolummi of knowledge. NL, Jeromn 
worked in the library uf l’aiiiplnlu.s iu Osiuon 
m Talc** Lint 1 , and ralln tin* founder ri rival in 
zeal of DemetiiUH PlinleriUH and RiHisiraLiiN 
the tyrant In Hie ruily < 'liiiHtian ( l hun?h the 
n^es on either mile of the altui* wore, used In 
store Lite altar vessels mid ritual books Thus 
ono apao eiuno to be used uh a lehgious or mo- 
nnstie library (hiHlmn enthusiasts retreating 
into the deserts and lmmnUiiM lo escape luxuiy 
nredod books lo Keep lIimidhcUch from iriiu- 
ranee From them lirsl came pnniitivc libraiy 
tules TIuim* uf Hu I’uclumnuii (a n 202-315) 
were developed near Demleruh in Upper Egypt 
St Benedict perfected binary udinim.sLialiun, 
and Ins Hiieee.ShOiH mflucnml Lliegnvoi umeiit of 
enily college libraries ((Burk, Can' of Hooka ) 
Monte thiHhinn, Saint (Jail, and (lliiuy are ex¬ 
ample. 1 ! of these Benedictine libraries 

Lu the luitmuimpt, em the uumkw uf lunntiHlic 
lilmiricH weic iiIho publishers and bookmilleis. 
The Abbol Loup of Ferneies kepL a depot foi 
books at S JoHHC-Hur-Mci Others wcio at 
Weaimouth and Yariow Becker cHlinmlON 
tliul fioin a a 7o(J Lo 1200 there were 1H0 li¬ 
braries in moimsLerieH, with about 12,000 books 
iu all. Of Uu ,i w about tUirLy v/eio compile 
lhbles. 

The Lwo great figures in medieval learning 
wcio Uassiodoi’UH {q v ) mid Ahum (<j e,). Cus- 
siodoniH liiaiiitmiieil it scriptorium where his 
jiioiikii copied tlio cIuhsic aulhoi’H. Alenin mm- 
ililied tlio fniins of written letters and hLitiui- 
aled Hidiolvuttlup Them are many woodcuts of 
the rally years of punting which depict the 
monk in Ins binary m nciiplnmim CnMiodcruH 
Hind “ As the iLiilupmimn copies the woids of 
(’limit, so many wounds does he inflict upon 
SaUin J> lime was Lhc inspirivLioii of medieval 
book milking Some uf tlie bent win k was dono 
by the Benedictine mum, and Inal pages written 
by mms of HL Mildred's Abbey, Isle of Tlianet, 
Hlill exist 

By n law of recompense, the era of faimLieisni 
that ellueed or destioyed many mauUHriiplH 
was followed by the age of printing. Books 
beennm cheap, and liluaries leaped from a hmi- 
dred to a thousand vohiinin. The Hcnptovmm 
lust its influences hoWftviir, nfl ft pari of tho 
mmmstic libiniy, Tho Ars Mouendi, Lho 
Ihbha } > nupuiu))i i the rude picture book of Lho 
l)iblo story, and the Donatus or popular gram¬ 
mar weic multiplied beyond tho dieam of 


Cnasiodorua. Then movable type camo, and 
the modern library was inevitable Before 
tlm voyages of Columbus thcro were printing 
ptrHHea ui 230 cities iu Europe, with ovei a 
Lhounaml printers. A million books were is¬ 
sued with good ink on durable paper before tho 
end of the fifteenth century, Tho Bible, fol¬ 
lowing Chbslian missionaries into every coun¬ 
try, taught the woild to road. ,r Some/' 
said Fox, " gave a load of hay foi a few chap¬ 
ters of Si James or of St John in English.” 

Richard do Bury (rye), who finished his 
Phlobiblon m 13*16, shows foitli the spirit 
which governed cathedral and university li- 
branes in England The gcncial attainment 
of learning hiul giown to such pioportion Lhat 
Bishop Unrpentci 'h librarian at WorcesLci in 
MG I was required to be n. graduate in theology 
and a good preacher It was his duty to ex¬ 
plain hard piumgcs in the Bible, nmkelists of the 
books m lus keeping, and examine the shelves 
each year cm the Friday after the Feast of 
Relies (in January) At Bt. Martin's, Dover, 
now parL of Dover College, the administrative 
details, worked out very thoroughly, have been 
m'Served. At Pcmbiokc College the titles of 
mukH wore wrilton oil parohment atlnehod to 
the left half of a board. The light half was cov¬ 
ered with a thin layer of wax, on winch tho 
name of a borrower might be scratched m lino 
with the book's Lille The borrower deposited 
a “ pledge/ 1 Rome.lunes the value uf Lho bonk, 
or an agreement m wiiting. 

Ed no alien in MOO is reflected in the character 
of college libvauos in England, Theology mid 
kindred subjects rimmed Lhreo fouiths of all 
the college books, willi one fourth devoted to 
grammar, poetry, music, medicine, ariLhmotic, 
gcnmcliy, and astronomy. The proportion 
wnH not materially filtered in colonial Now Eng¬ 
land, but in the Southern colonics private 
1 ill rati [*s reflected i\ lftlor and blonder taste. 

Great Libra] ics Founded iu Early Modern 
Period —The Vatican libraiy nt Romo has 
historic oiigimj m church rccouls dating fiom 
the Be court ccutuiy, ami wrb associated in the 
fouith and fifth centuries with Popes Daniasus 
and Hilary. tVitli Boniface VIII, a true pon¬ 
tifical libraiy began, when lie ordered a cata¬ 
logue to bo made in 1205. These books wore 
scattered in the fourteenth century, some faring 
to Assisi, whore they may still bo seen. Nicho¬ 
las V (1*147-1455) wns a book lover, collecting 
for the common convenience of all lemned mon; 
and fifteen yours later Sixtus IV provided a 
building for the new collection, appointed 
Plntiim as librarian, and mndo Lho modem 
ViiLicun library a rcnhLy. Fiom 1476 to the 
time of his death in 1481, Bartolommeo Platinn 
fitted bia library with bamdu and wall casca, 
added paintings by Cilnrlnndaio rind Molrrno 
da Forli, and catalogued the booka Thcro 
were the Latin and Greek rooms, the Bibliotheca 
tieerda and the Bibliotheca Ponlificia Platiim 
and his three pages slept in nn adjoining room, 

0 
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Juniper was used to fumigate, foit tn.jl‘3 to <IubL 
and blooms to sweep tho library A noljtjc of 
the time of Julius II nflkcd rcadcia not to mmi-rcl 
nor to jump over tho desks, A pleas ant 
description of tho library will be found m 
MouUigua's T\ aucls in Italy in 15nl. Scholars 
were first admit tod in 1888. Much might 
bo snitl of tho Ljuiroiituin library at Ilorenco 
and of tho origin of old collections ni oilier nurti 
of Euiapc, Tho familiar print by WoudaauH 
in 1G10 of tho libraiy of Loydcii University 
rcpreaflnts gentlemen with Choir hftla <uwl cloaks 
on, followed by (logs, going from ermo in cam? to 
consult the chained books 
Edwards, in his Memoirs of Lihrarm , hne 
given tho story of tlio plundering of moimHlie 
libraries in tho sixteenth century, when innim- 
Bonpla were used to light cnrullesUchu, In rub 
boots, mid to wrap grocers 1 bundles, ,f and nemo 
they sent over sea to Lho bookbinders, noL in 
small number, but at times whole ships full, lo 
the wondering of the lorcign nrUions " Books 
arc still roiiud with pieces of written parchment 
used in tho bindings^ In some college bin nries 
tho desks weic said ainco no books Remained. 

A century later n groat need Blimulntod re¬ 
newed interest in hook ca Heeling Humphrey 
CJietliam in 1051 saw the value of ** godly Eng¬ 
lish books, proper foi the edification of tho coni' 
mon people," mul founded chapel libraries and 
a town library in Manchester. The Revet end 
Thomas Dray, whoso fifo was one of amazing 
onergy and results, promoted deanery and par¬ 
ish libraries all over England and parish libra¬ 
ries m the English colonies to preservo Liu* 
olcrgy from ignorance. 

Tho Dritish Museum had Us origin not as a 
ball of official records, buL in three great collec¬ 
tions illustrating English history. The death 
of Sir Hans Sloaiic in 1753 brought about tho 
act (26 Geo II, 1753) for tho purchase of his 
treasures of art and books, together with tho 
Harleian manuscripts, tho two collections to bo 
united with the Cottonian. uuuui&aripls, al¬ 
ready tho property of the nation, unclci a hoard 
of trustees, The British Museum wns opened 
ns Montuguc House iri 1759, the Royal Li¬ 
brary of tho Kings having meanwhile been given 
by George II. The romantic ctuccr of the Into 
Sir Anthony Tanizzi, Italian refugee, librarian 
and scholar, resulted in placing tho Bntish 
Museum iu the Cioni rank ” lie governed hia 
library as lus friond Cayour governed his coun¬ 
try,” wrote Dr. Garnett, ” perfecting its in¬ 
ternal organization with ono hand while ho 
extended its ironlicis with the other,” Tho 
printed cataloguo, from troubled beginnings in 
1834, is now complcsto, and ruprosontfl a groat 
bibliographical acluavomcnL, ulosing with tlio 
year VQGG, Of oarhor origin, tho Bodleian li¬ 
brary at Oxford, opened in ICO2, wan the fii&L 
u public ” library in Europo; tha second was 
that of Angolo Rocca, opened at Romo in 1004, 
The John Hylands Library at Manchester, 
begun in 1890, took high rank two years later 


when Urn ancient Alllicjrp Library of Urn Karla 
Spencer was pun-lmm'd This enlleulinn, nano- 
dated with the geniuH of lJihdin, illutdridrd hy 
examples lho wludu tiuiru uf lho history of 
printing. 

The HibhoUidipio Nulionalc in l'ftris cun be 
Laced tu n cullt'clion uf rorords in Du* Louvro 
in the time uf ('barlow V GuiUrnnrm HudA was 
lho fust MnHie dc fa Ldinnrir rfu lfu\ in 1644, 
and in 1650 a copy of each Inmk prinlrd in tlm 
country “ with nrivilr#i. ” wa* by law dr imdlnd 
in Lho library For m»vutnl nuhinrM two library 
families, tlm Do Tlnnm mul the lhgnnnM, hi-Ul n 
H\vay of varying power, building up Urn rollon* 
lion by unceasing labor and Ion Might, In 1721 
lJio ImokH were nmu\« d lo Urn Palais Mnzurin, 
LlioDigiionu nerving us librarians from father to 
BOii from 1612 lo 17HI. The revolulhiuaeiaUn 
spoils uf churches nod cmmlry limiHivi, Mvelhiift 
the arcuimilatiuriH of eonturicH Lo u Ldrd of 
nearly three million miIiiiiich, A catalogue iy 
now (1012) being printed 

All the important countries of Europe have 
royal or nalmiml lihrnrirn, varying in swu 
and [idminmlrulivc nniriewv. The Imperial Li¬ 
brary at St ViTemburg, wilb over a million vol¬ 
umes, in tmu of Uu* UK i at \ iduuTile la the world, 
mul id freely open to aeJiolarn In mo,Hi cases, 
however, the great libraries of the ermtinent aro 
Ibo acciunulathm of lime rallier than id sys¬ 
tematic ufTorL; umlfrnm them down lo the hum¬ 
blest nivin foiled ion there in rarely any liberal 
control comparahlu to tlmt whleli in everywhere 
chiunelerifllin of Anierieau librariiN 
Amcrira. — I'or two eentv\rn i n at leant after 
tha ol rival of Winthrnp iu Mm^arhuHcltH Hay, 
Roston wan Llic literary <Tiitcr of the English 
colonics. Ibrr clergy rind her rivir rulern eouhl 
not be content wilbmit wnling am well m rnul- 
iug lioaktu A library ealivlilidu'd iu the Town 
House at Huston through the will of Captain 
Robert Kriiym?, dated jn 1053, was roiiiponed uf 
books in Engtiwh, and the idea may have been 
imggcalcd by the hiiuyll luumeipul colUu’lions 
formed at the English Norwich and elaewlicrc ns 
eailyas 1008. New York mven its advent into 
library lusLorv to Reverend John Sharpe, chap¬ 
lain at the furl, who pmpohcd in 1712-1713 a 
public school, a, public library, and u eateehu- 
ing chapel, The libiary way to liu free tu all. 
Shaipo's boukH, and tho Mr 1 of the corpmatiun h* 
bTEivy of 1728, Hunt over by LJie Sunnty fur tho 
Propagatum of Lho Gunpol, together with tho 
much linor collcfltioiiH of tip) New York .Society 
Library, founded in 1764, wore all a wept nwuy 
during tho Revolution. 

Franklin once haul tluvt in hln Imylumd them 
was not oiui good Imokhtoie Huiith of Jloblou. 
When a lad, no went Lo Pluliulelphm and pro¬ 
jected Lhcro in 1731 tlm liral HubHcripliun 
Ubrivry in Llui cidoincH. Franklin wayR 1 11 l 
sat on foot my fiinl project of a iiuldia imtuia, 
that for a flubscripLion libraiy. . . I win not 
abloj with grunt industry, to find more limn 
fifty persons, mostly young tradesmen, will- 
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big to pay down Tor thin purpose forty Bhillmga 
r/iclij and toil shillings per nuimrn. On this 
htthi fund wo began ” Thu collodion even¬ 
tually hecauio llio PliilruMphui Ubiaiy Soci- 
oty, and lirUf a century la tor was strengthened 
by adding Lho Loganian library, whioli bad 
been founded in 17-1/5 tin ourIi Llio generosity 
of James Logan, famous ni tin? HonrUry 
of William Penn The Uoilwond Library, 
established in Newport, It, J„ in I7-J7, be¬ 
long* Lo this period A similar library, also 
an tnalilulhm mr bid [-improvement, was begun 
in the billowing your by hoiiio ntivciitern young 
men of Ohiirlrstnn, N. (L 

Au curly uh 1771 the Cmiuccfmid L'auraiU made 
tho assertion Lliat the need of public libraries 
was 11 too manifest lo bo denied but up lo 
1850 the public library had no such cbaracta 
ni it has to-ilay It is true Lliat llontcn and 
New York inrnli' Hpiminodio altempla at city 
libraries, but in reality lho only libraues dining 
tills limn were Llic? limy or jmiisli libraries, 
mostly unused, and Lhe nwbamplion libraries, 
winch flourished breauw lliey were near by 
and were not necessarily Helf-rtiidiiimng, 

The fu’riUen years of the nineteenth eeuluiy, 
influenced by lho conditions in Fiance, show a 
groat intellectual awakening Clubs or all 
kmdn, and i-sperudly h'arned cluhn, sprang up, 
and alinosL all hml a leading room or a libim-y 
I'Voill tins beginning nmny fttbeumums or 
Hfiliolais’ libraries eume into being, from Now 
England lo Georgia, 

During this same period Lho e&Lubltohmenl of 
stato and iialional lihianes was begun; New 
Ilampdiiio, Lhe |iiuneer r had a colonial library 
as early ns 1770, which was veestahbsheil an iv 
sLalo library in IMIN New Jersey followed with 
a library as early us 171111, though it was so much 
broader in scope Uuil il has nerved us a type lo 
guide many later slain lihiaiics It was a suffi¬ 
ciently elastic model to allow for the changes 
which time and varying eomlilions have im¬ 
posed, enlarging the miginnl conception into a 
far wiilur idea of its duly to the people, Hum that 
of a merely legislative function Smith Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, mul New York, Lhe best known 
of the early slate libraries, weic nil fomnhul 
bcfoie 18 IS In 1800 the nulnund government 
established a library. Its beginnings weic so 
Bin all that Us lirsl ealidugue (1x802) was loudly 
necessary, When lho British took Washington 
In 18M, Lho library was burned, and twice smcic, 
in IS15 and LH.l L, lims have ncinuTed JefTer- 
eon’s library was purchased in 1HI5, and was 
the Jlmt of liiunv famoiiH enllcrlioiH In be added. 
Tho Library of (Jnngiess imw aids her libnuies 
llnough piintcd culalngiin eards, hihliiigmpliioH, 
and other material 

AH llie.se worn tendeneieH away fioni hhraile.H 
which wen* under private eunirnl, and Lhe 
tendency become mme minked when loymu 
like iSulishiny in GoimerticuL (180.1) and 
Peleiborough in New Hampshire (1833) r.s- 
tahhshed lilmuies with town funds. TUe.se 


foreshadowed the true public library, but it 
was not until George Ticknor of Boston grasped 
IJir significance or the great benefit that would 
come when books were free Lo all, thnt tho 
movement came Lo its fruition The fast con¬ 
vention of hbimianfl was held in New York, 
fient, 15-17, 1853. The fact that hftydhrco 
delegates were prcaonL shows how gicat was tho 
awakening, both among scholars mul among 
librarians. 

In 18-18 William F Foole printed a modest 
index to the many periodicals which lmd be¬ 
come usclm and because of the impossibility 
of finding the material hidden there Tina 
was the origin of PqdIg’b Jnifex. At about 
the same timo other men came into prominence 
in the libraiy world, which at this time cen¬ 
tered nround Boston, Jewett failed to create 
n National Library, came to Lho IJoslon Public 
Lihnny [1855), and made himself widely 
known by his rules for cataloguing Thirteen 
years later Justin Minor succeeded them. At 
thm tmin Toole was about to go to Cmcimmli, 
nnd CuUn prepared to auccced him ns libra- 
nan of the Boston Atlionroum Tlieac mcii and 
nmny nth era met in Philadelphia m 1870 and 
founded the American Library ABsociation, with 
tile Lihtary Journal as its organ 
Recant Development. — Scicn£vj7c Ldnary 
Management —Etlwmds (r/.u), Pmmzi, and 
Ewart (y.ii.) in England, and the leaders in 
America laid the binary world under a debt 
hard or comprehension in Lhe present day of 
universal progress. Library devices of nil 
kinds were being perfected and improved nt 
this liinu on both sides of the ALlantic, New 
mil's for cataloguing were being tried, anil 
Dowry and (‘utter were bunging lo peifection 
their system or classification, See Lrniunv 
CtouvsivicmoN. 

Women at this time had little connection 
with libraries, but this has grown greater a$ 
their sphere of activity has grown wider Mis 
Anne Waddell, a woman of affairs in New York, 
was named in the charter of the New York 
.Society Library in 1772 During the fust half 
of the nineteenth century women's sole liteuuy 
mUncsta were such as might be derived fiom tho 
circulating libraues in Lho stntioucrs’ or linkers' 
stores A few veiy erudite ecliolms were al¬ 
lowed to urc the* UbiancH of general litcraluic, 
but the general attitude of mind toward such 
urn* was reflected by Clinilcs Tolsom, who pro- 
li'Hlcd iu IS55 ftgaiimt women having access to 
“ the comipter portions of llio polite litera¬ 
ture," 

In iflfiO Harvard liftd 08,000 volumes, the 
largest collection in Aincrien, tho Library or 
(tonguv* alxiuL ‘1(1,000, Lhe Now Yoik LUivary 
Bocictv 30,000, and the Library Com]mny of 
Philadelphia 55,000, Llio second in size, To-day 
these would not seem largo collections for uny 
prosperous town 

The libi arv movement in the United Skates is 
indebted to many forces for its success. The 
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Mathcra, Prince, Sharpe, and others of the co- 
lonial cloigy fostered the collection and cam of 
books, Franklin, a great social and scientific 
factor in our development* emphasized Llm li¬ 
brary aa an aid to the skilled laborer follow¬ 
ing the American Revolution anti its period of 
inaction, French ideals lmd an awakening 
impulse, caught up and earned on by the Jar- 
leaching lycouin system of rural lecturer No 
doubt ulao tho articles by lidwaul Edwards mul 
the speeches of Ewart had their echo oil this Hide 
of tho Allan tic Certainly the Report of l ha 
Comvrimoners, appointed by the House of 
Commons to inquiro into tho constitution ami 
government of tho British Museum under 
Ptvnmi, and published in 1850, must have in¬ 
terested and aroused men interested m books, 
in ndminisfci alion, and in social forces 

Library Legislation —■ An enlightened opin¬ 
ion has in some states forced special library 
legislation, but moic often a few devoted men 
have obtained the laws that in time cieatn 
a regard for libraries. The library law oF 
New York, passed in 1835, under which 
a school distnct could raise a sum of money 
for the purchase of books, established the prin¬ 
ciple of taxation foi the support of libiaiics 
New Hampshire passed a veiy simple library 
law in IS IQ, with no limit ae to appropriation 
and no conditions as to management. Mausa- 
ahusetta enacted in 1851 a brief law uudci which 
libiarics multiplied rapidly in the common¬ 
wealth. Maine in 1851 passed an unNatiafnc- 
tory law, permitting tho levy of a dollar on each 
ratable poll to establish libraries, mid IwenLy- 
fivc cents pei poll Tor maintenance Vermont 
did little better in 18G5. The Ohio law of 1lSI7 
tied the library to the educational system. In 
1872 Colorado passed a good lnw, and Illinois 
devised an elaborate mid thoroughly satis¬ 
factory act which lms influenced many fllaLes, 
New Jciscy, Wisconsin, Michigan, California, 
Missouri, and others. Some sections of the 
country were Tor a long time veiy backward in 
library legislation, including Connecticut, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and oven New York, whero tho fairly 
convenient school district system was nob altered 
till 1892 

The State Libiary Commission, which was 
established by Massachusetts in 1800 to foster 
town libraries, set an oxamplo that has been fol¬ 
lowed throughout tho country; with increasing 
powcis and tt firmer conviction of tho work to be 
accomplished, state commissions have giown in 
importance arid in the scope of then work for 
library extension In many states the corpora¬ 
tion of the state commission and tho statu li- 
biarv lias made the use of books a vital and far- 
reaching force for intelligent citizenship. 

Library history in the United States has been of 
short duration, but, with no traditions to foigct 
and no customs to break, pro gross has been rapid 
History, as far as it has been made, has had less 
of the dignity of mere ftgc and moic of the fruit 
of radical achievement. One has only to study 


library hinLnry in France, Rrrnmny, or Italy, 
to realize tluil wlml linn been done in the ITnUra 
.Staten toward rHlublislnng an intimate relation- 
whip between good hooka and the social life of 
all cltiHbes ban hern pioneer work. 

Free IV/hr Lifcrfirnw-' - Library progress in 
Llie sociological sense inihl he M lulled in three 
hp c Lion Hi England, allhmigh hnnilii'npped by 
inability to fur her library and muniim prop- 
erty from luxation, begun before 1851), under 
able leudeirt, her rninpuign for free libraries 
Ameuca, n'cagni/ing early the right Lo te\y 
tuxes fur the eulitbUulunent t\ml imuiiUmniwc of 
public libraries, made greater piogitM along 
seemingly radical linen The Cmihiirni, crip¬ 
pled by Micinl aud ccniioniic condition*, hits only 
veiy recently welcomed xmidern ideals 

In 17(10 John Evelj n Hind that Pnnrtlmd more 
libraries than were in the lluee kingdoms of 
Client Britain, and Ribbon declared m 1800 tlmt 
no hclioluily wmk mold be dune in English 
libraries. A conference at Mimeliesler half a 
century later agreed tlmt Mure Riblmii 1 * dnv 
liLtlounpiovenieiU hail been made, and William 
Ewin I was naked lo begin n lmrlhiiiiciilnry light 
for n hbmvv law The bill i>f 1K15 "for en¬ 
couraging Llm eslahlHlinieiU of iwh^ii/ii.i in 
large towns” was pinned; it allowed half a 
lcmiy in the pound Co lie levied for laud and 
unldingH for inuseuiim in huge Inwin, lint no 
HpeumeiiM nr laiokh could be bought Edward 
Edwards, for lining yeain on the MnfT nf the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, Look up lhr Mudy of liluarv ( ondi- 
tiomj at holing on tkie (‘oidiiicnl, and in the 
United .States, nidifidj mg Iiih resemelus in ar¬ 
ticles published in 1H17 mid ISIS. Ewart then 
hiouglit in ii bill, which nic| with ^ igoions oppo- 
niLion and llm mosL ahniud uigumcnlH hefnie 1 1n 
pa'isnge in 1 Tins iiel wun pcimihsnc For 
towns of 10,110(1 iiilmhitaiils mid ovei, kepi to 
the same inadequate wile, and made im piovi- 
BWtt fur the purehahe of lmukn, hut it wan, 
distinctly f«i tilnaiies ns well an for nuiheuuiH, 
although the latter him 1 always overeliadoweil 
public libraries in English IcgiHlulioii Hubne- 
quent nets advanced the intc to a penny, al¬ 
lowed the pm chase of bonks and iieUhpnperK, 
permitted money Lo he bon owed for the erec¬ 
tion of huildingHj mul extended these pnvileges 
to .Scotland and Ii eland So great was the con¬ 
fusion arising from eonflieting library nets that 
in 1891 they were coiiHnlidated, milking a neuily 
uniform law for the United Kingdom. 

The rale limit him hindered binary prngies*, 
and tuxullim of hlmuy puberty bus nidi Luther 
dcoreaHud Llio neL letnrn fiom a Mile allendy 
Loo small for healthy giowlh in populous emu- 
imimUeH London, with no mitral government 
until lH09 f hns had a slow developinenL Kng- 
liflb bbrni'ics in eaily days depended loo lunch 
on median mul devices; the librarian was a 
custodian and clink mthei tlmn an ruluimis- 
tratoi, and his influence was limited Until 
recently there have been no training schools for 
young men and women who (ill the inlnoi places, 
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go thnb thcM have hern lean intelligently man¬ 
aged Limn largo libraries which could Lompt 
officinh from the Hnlmh Muhcuhi An Ameri¬ 
can is apt In Lliink tluiL Liu; ICn^h.sh Jilmirinik 
dne ,4 not LfiibL liin public enough, that lit (Inn not 
do enough for hpIiooH, for rural districts, and in 
the way of mlhicmlUm with neighboring lihrn- 
noH The Englishman coriHidern cmr rhmljlcn- 
Lion nil tin 1 hIic'Ivi'h too rinse nud loo inflexible, 
and lie ex penmen Is runlioiiflly with Lite many 
nodal plans by which Americana Imul Urn com¬ 
munity to the nublie library. 

In Amorim Tieknpr hoI Hie pare for library 
progress when, in IMfil, lie Hpokcof bin nim for 
the imposed public library iu lbmlon: f 1 woulrl 
establish a library which difTeis fiom all Tree 
iibraiioti yet attempted; I monn one in which 
any popular honks, lending to moral nml intel¬ 
lectual impioveriieul, nlirill ho furnished m Mich 
numbers of copies that many persons can bo 
reading Ihr name book at Lbe name time; in short, 
Lhiit iioL only the best hooks of all worts, blit the 
pleasant liteiatme of the clay, uhall be made 
accessible to the whole people 1 when they moat 
cure foi it, Lhal is, when it u\ fiesli and new " 

Jbil even in America the free public binary 
ban fume with wise slowness inLo favor. Ah Into 
ns lN7fj, when one hundred ami Lluee delegates 
no 1 1 at il conference of Ainerieiui libraiiaiiH, only 
fourteen lepreuenled HiHlituLipiiH of the modem 
Tree public binary type. Lihraiie.s mnnLuined 
by Hliandioldern and by animal aiibseiiheia Htill 
predominated Willi the mpid adviinee of the 
free binary Lbe scope of its work along Hoeiul 
linen lias heroine a Hiibiect for debate We aie 
not far {min that etmmlimi Telenet! loin IS50 
by a memliei. of Parliament who prophesied 
that the working clauses would noon he asking 
Tor “quints, peg-tops, nud footballs ” Sunday 
opening, 1 1 rfit- tried in Gincimmli in 1S7I), 
was an earlv step iu lbe radical movement in 
America Woik with children, now ipcogmzed 
unessential in ll Rood library, attempts to utliact 
and hold lbe young when they first learn to 
read Indeed, hloiv telling and games are in¬ 
troduced in branched of great pity libraries to 
win the veiy young and Lhe foreign horn Cfni- 
vprsity extension leoluiDS, piven im certain even¬ 
ings each week and on Sundays, bring older 
people Lo the building and give Lliem predigc.sled 
IrPiiHurpH from boohs mid art Moie liberal 
n\U‘H Cor the cuculnlifuv of hooka (the two-book 
hyhIciii nml Hneeiul cards for teachers), fien 
access lo the hIipIvch or to Hiieeml .standard col- 
leetimiH, mid even free delivery from library 
In home, nil illustrate the endeavor lo make llm 
free library indiNpemuddfi. 

A diHtinel efTorL is now made In edueale taste 
in arelnteetiire by new idealH of excellence in 
building*, 1ml tin* facade follows Lite plan aud in 
not merely n pleasing exterior. IlookR on li¬ 
brary planning fortify the librarian apninsl the 
iiiexpeneiierd architect who de.sires effect only 

Libiartj Mclhudn .— The American mission¬ 
ary spirit, radical Lhougli it may be, lias hud Us 


influence in the old world as well na in the con- 
seivalivc communities of the new. Certain 
mechanical improvements, such ns the decimal 
nud expansive systems of classification for 
placing hooka on the shelves, indexing the hooka 
of the library on curds instead of in ledgers, 
making a charging iccorii Iot bookB taken out 
of the building so that statistical information 
may easily he compiled, and uniform cataloguing 
mien, adapted in preparing cards to bo issued 
by the Library of CongrcBB, ate rcvolulummng 
the routine of library administration. Tho 
librarian, while lie may still bo a “ missionary 
of culture,“ must recognize tiiat Ins vocation 
calls foi husmesa ability 

English and American methods, though differ¬ 
ing, are not fundamentally divergent after all. 
The Continent, however, can show little en¬ 
lightened library development outside a few 
isolated examples in Holland, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Sweden In Germany the dual 
hhrmy system, n Stadlbibhoihek, or Blccpy mu¬ 
nicipal hbrniy in the main street, nnd a Fo/Ii- 
bibhothck nr cheap fiction library on the side 
Hired, hnB delayed the earning of the all-round 
large public library. Social club libraries also 
have (minified the more intelligent members of 
the community, who are bound together by a 
love for art, music, nicliroology, or science. 

Era nee 1ms few cities where the public Bcem Lo 
want libraries, and zeal is not expected from 
poorly paid libraiians The acholaily libra- 
imu, however, still survives in some historic 
French towns What France lacks in organi¬ 
zation Italy carries almost to nn extreme A 
library nsftndanL m Italy can bn Uarudcued 
from city to fluhuib or to a distant city, 
finding the same system eveiywhere. In the 
northern countries of Europe people's libraries 
are still parish charities, except whcic Mibs 
VnlTud Pfdmgrcn, through addresses and writ¬ 
ings, linn introduced Amciican methods and 
aims The censorship in Russia has ciushcd 
hbmry progress there, nnd throughout many 
mpinie miles no books arc accessible Lo the pub¬ 
lic Tho works of a con temporal/ poet under 
the Imn of tho censor could not be found in a 
binary which honored him by bearing Ida name. 
Still, in Russia, and in Siberia, interesting littlo 
libraries may be found where a librarian has 
been born for the task, undismayed by conditions 
which prevail all aluml Him. 

Germany nnd Switzerland have attempted 
catalogues on n gienl scale; hut in most Euro¬ 
pean capitals the catalogues aio inaccessible, 
or inadequate, and the service ia very slow. 
Munich, Stockholm, and Brussels have been 
famed m the pafjL for helpful employees and 
convenient appliances; but administrators dio 
and policies eliango. Tho ronl library move¬ 
ment is to be seen at Chut’lottcnburg and Essen 
in Germany, at Doidrecht and Gioningcn in 
Holland, at Stockholm, and at eevcial other 
places where modem methods arc hut just 
coming into vogue Foreign scholars have 
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attended XCngUsIt and American library confer¬ 
ences, and have admired wlnU Llicy flaw, but 
they have been slow to believe that Llicaa radical 
methods could bo made successful ill Continen- 
tal cities They are, however, very gradually 
making the experiment C, K, 1), 

School Libraries, — District School Libraries 
— Tho district school library niovcmoiil anLr- 
dated the modern public library movement in 
this country by about forty years Us original 
impulse came from educators who saw that if 
tho State was to gam intelligent ci Liz mis, an a 
result of its investment in education, Lho young 
must not only be taught reading, but must bo 
given goad books to read. 

New York was the pioneer, anil a law was 
passed in 1835 permitting the voters of any 
school district to levy n tax of §20 to start a 
library, and §10 annually to maintain it 
This permission failing to appeal to tho lurid 
taxpayer, tho legislature of 1038 passed n law 
appropriating §55,000 annually for lho estab¬ 
lishment of libraries in every school district of 
fclio state, with the provision that nftcY three 
years the money might be spent for books or for 
teachers' wages, at the discretion of the district. 
These wero not to bo strictly school libraries 
for the uao of fclio pupils alone, but wore also in¬ 
tended for the use of the people of tlio district. 

The example of New York was followed by 
MaBsaohyaeUfl, which, through the efforts of 
Horace Mann ( q,i i), passed in 1G35 npcnnifiHiva 
school district law, and In 1842 added tho stimu¬ 
lus of a state appropriation of §15 to each dis- 
tiict that should raiso an equal amount 
Polio wing the lead of Now York and ’MasHii- 
cliusctts, seventeen states pnssed nioro or less 
effective In wb providing for district Bchool li¬ 
braries, ns follows: Connecticut, 1830; Rlioclo 
Island and Iowa, 1840; Indiana, 1841; Maine, 
1S44; Ohio. 1847; Wisconsin, 1818 j Missouri, 
1853, California and Otegon, 1854; Illinois, 
1855; Kansas and Virginia, 1870, Now Jersey, 
1871; Kentucky and Alinnosota, 1873, ami 
Calm ado, 1S7G. 

( The lcsultg of this legislation wore in the main 
disappointing Jewett's Notices of public libra¬ 
ries in the United States, published by Lho 
Smithsonian Institution in 1851, reports 0505 
public school libraries in all, containing 1,522,- 
332 volumes, of which 1,338,848 volumes were 
iu N<nv York, 01,539 u\ MftHsaaUuBttUa, 47,220 
m Michigan, and 1D,637 in Rhode Island; no 
other state reporting nioro Limn 10,000 In tho 
Bureau of Education's special l opart on libraries 
in 1870 Lho total number of volumes iu school 
libraries lmd declined Lo 1,365,407. In New 
York State, where alone Lho school libraries 
wore vciy generally established, tho number of 
volumes in hbuiiics fell fiom ovor 1,300,000 in 
1851 to 825,000 m 1802, and must of the annual 
appropriation hncl como to bo dovoted to gon- 
ci nl school purposes 

/Success of the Movement —Two reasons nro 
usually assigned for the comparative failure of 


the school library movement in tho country 
First. defretH in Irgblalion, many of Hie hULon 
fallen in give stale aid or gave it only intermil- 
lenlly or failed lu provide for tho Nupiileiimiiliiig 
of slate mil by local Inxnlimi, thereby keeping 
up locnl interest in Ihn libraries Hercmid, de¬ 
fects of iidniimslralmiL, there was hHiIoiii any 
flupoivisiou over the mder'limi of lumkH, and tho 
local school nnlliunlh'H were not accountable to 
any mitral nuLhtinfcj for tin* man age merit of llu* 
libraries. Hut underlying both of them* rea- 
HoUH \vnn the fuel that Hub early mduml library 
movement was hliictly a Mrbool cnlerpritu' 
The educators original mg iL did nut realize Unit 
hooka alonn do not make n library, and Llmfc 
only where organized into lihranen do nia^oq of 
bonks hmime available Cm u*w> TV lu* elhewnl 
a library hIkmiIiI be well chosen, el addled by 
subject, the contents of the books brought nut 
by analytical cataloguing. The books need to 
1)0 mended and rebound ; they nhould bn charged 
when in circulation, bolli for mifely and in order 
that their use may be, recorded All Uiih im a 
librarian'B Uumness, uni w lenulierV, and in l ha 
forties and fifties librarians themselves had not 
yet worked out niellioda of ellieienl library 
udimnH trillion, — library mqeiicij wan in its 
infancy 

Ainericnu lihraruuiship did not heroine an 
organised profession until 1876 liy llial limn 
tho gieafc me,reuse m Ihe number and mto of 
libraries in the country (from 0111 libriums with 
2,201,032 volumes in LSol lo 31)17 libraries with 
12,270,001 volumes in 1H70, exclusive nf neliwd 
libraries) had forced librarians lo ercalo nioro 
uniform, ucoiuimic, and eHtcicnL metUoiU of 
administration, rind for the fiiht ten or lifteon 
years the KCtumma of Lhn American Librnry Ab- 
sociation were hugely devoted lo questiona of 
libiury technique, — caUluguiug, elusHihenlion, 
clmiging aysteiiiH, shelving, etc Vi*ry clry and 
uninspiring subjects, hut Lhnnkaln tho fine qual¬ 
ity of thinking expended on them and lo Llui 
cflpnl dc corps Lhut put every improvement 
at tho disposal of the whole profession, theso 
piobloms weio solved ho miecessfully lliaL thn 
enormous expansion in tho number and size of 
libraries during tho bust twenty-five yearn was 
accomplished easily mid has been accompanied 
by an oven greater expansion of use. According 
to the Bureau of Education Reports llicie were 
in 18S4, 2988 libraries of over 11MHI volumes in 
the United StaLes, containing in all 12,376,-173 
volumes, wiLli a total ciiculntion of 10,81)0,401), 
iu 1008 thoi'owero 50401 1 branon, with (12,(J2H ( - 
541 volumes and a (Uimihition of 82,222,581 In 
oilier words, white Lho libraries have doubled 
iu number, their mV has muUijdieil by live, and 
their use has inarmed nearly eightfold. 

WiLli pioblems of library adniiiimLi jiLimi in a 
fairway tol)OflolLloil,lilmiiinnsimxUuvncd their 
attention to improving Lho quality of IxjoKh ill 
tholibiaiicfl. Principles of book selection wcio 
evolved, and bib Ilq graphic tools for tho evalua¬ 
tion and selection of hooka were forged, a pai tinl 
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list of which will he round appended With 
the-ie methods mul lonU librarians s^crc now 
equipped to aid educators in their endeavor to 
make the school Jihrniiua n dynamic element m 
education 

In 1888 Mclvil Dewey, who had porhaps done 
more than any other man to promote ndniinH- 
tmtivo cfficicnoy in American libraries, wna 
made Stale librarian nf New York; and thus 
tlio orgnm/mg genius of Llm now hbrariuiiship 
was brought to bear on the miHiitiafncloiy con¬ 
ditions of riiilucb school libraries Mr, Dewey 
found that the 555,009 aldl appropriated under 
tho law of 188H Imd been almost wholly di¬ 
verted to geneial school purposes; that in 
many eases the libnuiea had been dispeiicd. 
and that where they survived, Lhc original 
purpose of supplying hooks Lo tlio people of the 
school district had been lost flight of, and that 
tho hooka wcic rcgnulcd us part of tho uchooL 
equipment. A new law drawn up by Mr. 
Dewey transferred those that had developed 
into public libraries to the regents of Lha 
univeiHity, bo ba earned on in coiincctiun with 
Llio statu library, while the appropriation uf 
555,000 (subsequently increased to 5100,000) 
was continued, but ib was specifically dneeted 
that it be adminiatoicd by tho Department of 
Public Instruction for pedagogic and reference 
books for the use of the tcnclnus and pupils. 
That rule, however, was annulled m 1910, and 
school libraries in communities Unit lmvn no 
publiu libraries may bo oponed to the public. 
Since 1K02 the number of volumes in the school 
libraries has him cased from about 800,000 to 
volumes, rejected from litftfl approved 
by tlio state authorities and bowing on tho 
Btalo course of study The stele education de¬ 
partment reports Llmt the libinricii aro well cared 
lor; that in noma oases tho hlmuinn of tho 
local public library supervises Llio school li¬ 
brary, and tlmt in many cases there are trained 
librarians In charge of the school libraries. 

State commissions to stimulate the establish¬ 
ment and to advance* the efficiency of libraries 
liavo been established in thirty-three states, 
beginning with Massachusetts in 1891, and in 
in any states the school libra lies have come 
under their influence. In Illinois tho library 
<jo in mission lends books to county school li¬ 
braries; in Minnesota the rclaLion between the 
commission and the schools is very close, — 
tho commission oigiinizea school libraries and 
revisrs Lite lint fiom which purclinsGs must bo 
made, tlio etato superintendent of education 
employing a in timber of llie couuniNSLtm J fj a tail 
to euro for hoIigo! hooks. In Missumi mid 
Nebraska tlio stalo library commissions aro al«o 
in touali with tlio dmtuuL school libraries. In 
Comma tinufc tho Ntnlo Library CoinmUlco 
(Commission) is directed by law to awsi h t in 
tho seleaLion, purchase, and administration of 
school libraries and to loud them books and pic¬ 
tures. In Oregon the library commission is 
directly responsible for the district school li¬ 


braries. A mandatory tax of not less than ten 
cents per capita for each child of school ngp 
filial 1 be levied by each county having less 
than IOOjQOU inhabitants and set aside for school 
libraiics. This is apportioned by the county 
superintendent, who must report Lo the Oregon 
Library Commission tlio amount apportioned to 
each distiicb and the number of school children 
in each dintiicit. During July of each year the 
local school authorities must sdcctfroni JislB pie- 
pared and furnished by blip lihiary commission 
such books na aic desirable for their district, Llio 
aggregate landing price of winch shall not exceed 
tlio apportionment. This list must be sent 
to the library commission by Aug 10, and 
the commission buys the books, thus receiving 
much larger discounts than each library pui- 
ohnsing separately could obtain. If Llic lists 
from any districts fail to be leceivcd by Aug. 
10 , the comimnaiim shall Belcct the books for 
these districts The county superintendent 
shall appoint n librnnnn who shall receive and 
lmvo the care nnd custody of the books, and 
shftllloaii them to the leacheia, pupils, and other 
reaidcnLg of the diatiiat in accordance with regu¬ 
lations prescubed by the commission. When 
school is in .session the library shall be placed 
in tlio sclioolhouse, and the teachers shall ho 
responsible for its proper enre mid protection. 

A icvivnl of effort Lo increase the numbrrflnd 
improve the efficiency of public school libmiea, 
due in part al. lenst to direct or indiiect slimulnn 
front library sources, is felt all over the country 
mid lias been lefluclcd in recent legislation. 
Only eight states (Arkansas, Georgia, Missis¬ 
sippi, A T cw Hampshire, Tennessee, Texas, 
Voimont, West Virginia) have no school Jibinry 
By alum established by law. 

An analysis of existing laws shows that they 
fall into three. classes. — permissive laws, in 
whioh tlio disLriob is nllowcd to tax itself foi a 
school library, persuasive laws, in which the 
ytato gran La aid to the distnot, usually dupli¬ 
cating the amount raised by Lhc district, and 
mandatory, in which the establishment of school 
libraiics is lcquired, part of the school funds 
being soL aside fur the purpose, and seine state 
official or body, superintendent of schools, or 
Uhmy commission Ucin£ made responsible for 
the enforcement of the law 

Only Lhc exceptionally energetic bcIiooI nu- 
Llumlics or piogrcssivo c omnium Lies avail 
Lhemsclves oF tho privileges gi anted by a per- 
inisaivG Jaw, When the inducement of state 
aid is added, the moderately on ergo Lie and intel¬ 
ligent will take advantage oNt; but a manda¬ 
tory law, Llio execution cf which is inLrufltcd Lo 
state authority, will overcome the inertia of tho 
great mass, and will acldavo the desired lcsult 
of awoll aolcclecl library in every public school 
in the country. 

Tho essential points to bo covered by a good 
school law aro —(I) A mandatory minimum 
annual tax levy by county. (2) Compulsory 
selection from a well chosen IibL made by some 
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recognized anti responsible authority, (3) A 
central purchasing agency and e state contract 
price (4) A definite and fixed time for annual 
INRttaftfi. W Suitable rule* nnd regulations 
to prevent scattering of the books. 

The Oregon law described on page 15 is es¬ 
pecially to bo commended as providing all these 
requirements A brief rAsumti of the )evwh relat¬ 
ing to state aid for public school hbrarieswillbo 
found in Library Journal, Vol. XXXVII, 1012, 


pp, 312-315, i f, , , 

School Libraries in Towns and Ciflea, —School 
library legislation lias in the main concerned 
itself with the problem of the cauntiy school, 
while library work in oity schools hoa largely 
developed along the lines of cooperation be¬ 
tween the public library and the schools. t 
To-day practically all of the public library 
systems in the cities of the United Slates have 
organised school departments through which 
classroom libraries are placed in the schools. 
In Buffalo the public library lms placed 828 
libraries in the grammar schools of the city, 
from which 41B/753 volumes were ciiciliated in 
19 IQ, \w St. Louis traveling libraries arc sent 
to the grade schools. In 1011, 170 traveling 
libraries contaimngin all 101,750 volumes, weie 
sent to schools, and deposit stations are estab¬ 
lished in ten school buildings in which 50,238 
volumes arc placed The Cleveland Public 
Library appointed a supervisor of classroom 
libraries in 1906, and the use of classroom libra¬ 
ries is being developed as rapidly as the re¬ 
sources of the library will permit. Relioit 
sends books for supplementary reading to Um 
schools, circulating 77,8W) volumes to school 
children in 1910. In Pittsburgh a cntaloguo 
of books for the uso of pupils of the first eight 
grades was published in 1902 by a committee of 
teachers and librarians. A second, revised 
edition was published in 1007. Books aro sent 
to 108 schools; about 100,003 volumes arc cir¬ 
culated for home use yearly, and nearly Iwicq 
that numbor used in the classrooms. The 
Newark Public Library has a sohool depart¬ 
ment, maintain^ a reference roam containing 
books and peuodicals for the uso of tcnchcm, 
and sends about 500 traveling libraries to class¬ 


rooms. 

The Stato Board of Education of New Jersey 
decided in 1011 that in all communities having 
free public libraries the board would recom¬ 
mend, subject to the approval of the local boai d 
of education, that the school library be admin¬ 
istered by the public library, the circulating 
bookB, both fiction und nonhotion, becoming 
part or the working collection of the public 
library, with a distinguishing label, " Bought 
from the Bchool library fund ”, Lho pedagogical 
and strictly rcfcrenco books arc to be left in 
the school buildings where desired, The publio 
library, on the other hand, must agree to fur¬ 
nish such books to lho schools as may bo needed 
in school work, 

In New York City the work of supplying 


classroom libraries is rarnrd on by the board 
of education. Tins work began in 1803 before 
Lho consolidation of llm Hoveral privately en¬ 
dowed nnd maintained libraries of the 1 city into 
the present efficient publio library HVaterii. In 
10(13 Lho bwml appointed the lfend of school 
work in lho Buffalo Public Library ns superin¬ 
tendent of school libraries of New York City 
Tlioic me in 19U lame Limn 12,000 rlntHmom 
libraries in the system, containing from thirty 
to foity books each, and with u cii dilution of 
about 8,000,000 volumes a year. There are 
also teacher**' rcfcrenco libraries in each school 
building 

The New York and Brooklyn Public Libra¬ 
ries supplement the hi 1 school libraries by sending 
traveling libraries to the Hchools on request, 
and the New York Public Lihrniy has ft school 
department which promotesrefeiehce work with 
the schools in the neighborhood of each branch 
of the library 

High School LihranrH — In An article in 
School Review (Vol XIV, p. 7fi2) it in slated 
that “ In every city school building there 
should be set apart as a library one large uuuu 
furnished with comfortable chairs, in which 
Hliould be found daily papers, hub able maga¬ 
zines. a liberal supply of the best hclion, travel, 
popular flcicncc, live, unabudgod Insloiieul 
narrative, biographical essays, A modern curd 
catalogue should be provided, which the stu¬ 
dents should be Liiiiglit to use” A trained 
librarian Lo make the catalogue ami to tench the 
use of it, nfi well ns to stinmlrde tin 1 nse of the 
books themselves, is needed lo complete thin 
picture Bow many high hchnnltf id the conn- 
Lry have established such libraries cannot be 
staled The liuiL Bureau or Education HluliH- 
Lical report on libmues gives the number of 
school bln alios in the eounliy having over 1(MJ0 
volumes as Kidd, but private schools and the 
larger public school libraries are included. 

In New York Slate llieie were in 1909 fifty- 
three high school libraries, esiuhliHlied witlnn 
the last twenty years, Unity of which me for 
the exclusive use of the hcIuwIh, muc of them 
ftic foi nil gnulcs, though housed in high school 
buildings, and fourteen of Lliem combine lho 
funnliona of high school nnd public? binaries. 
Twenty-five of these libraries an 1 in charge oT 
hbiarians having picviouH lihraiy training or 
experience A very iinpuilnnl function of Lho 
high school librarian is that of giving insli no¬ 
tion to Lho pupils in the uhi' or lho library, 
catalogue, indexed, ftiul reference bunks This 
Is done HystuninLieally in several high schools in 
New York HLalo. and llm cmnmiUiuon lugli 
school libraries of the Now York Library Asso¬ 
ciation hns bcon bringing the matter lo the at¬ 
tention of high school principals, It Inin been 
dono foi some years in tlio DctroiL (hmLral High 
School; in other high fichoola, as at Newaik, lIiih 
instruction is given by the English Leacliera 
aided by the public library. In (’Loveland the 
high school libraries arc under the charge of the 
1G 
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public library The uchooh fumbli equipment 
find lofiui'iiH* bunks, the* library tlio librarian 
iviul n penmumiiL circulating collection, ami, ui 
nil (lit ion, lends hooks (as imi'deil, a uvular (If- 
liveiy schedule being iiimuliiiiii'il between Ilia 
luftli Hcluml libnuiei aiul the public libraiy. 

Ins Intel i on in tlir um* of lamka, bused on a innu- 
unl prepared by llie Hiiperviior of high kcIhjdI 
JinincheH, is given regularly in all tin 1 hif^li hcJkiuI 
libiinitw, Tor which ereilil is Kiven in English 

LiluWi Training in Normal Schools ,— 
Musi hcJiooI Iilmuie4 depend for Llieiiellioieuey 
on tlir teacher, wlm must nob only acquire enough 
knowledge of binary mummy to arrange, cm <i 
i«i p and ieomd the use of tin 1 Imoka. but who 
should, lm able to guide tlu i muling of llie chil¬ 
dren nail also to make the books conLiibute their 
utinint Uiwaid the enrichment of tlm school 
wuik. In order to attain UiiHciu.l r tiormnlscliooL 
students must he trained in the care and use of 
books and Riven some cnlicul knowledge of 
children's books 

In a lepurl of a subcommittee of Lho Na¬ 
tional Council of Lhr N. 10 A on the lelniion 
of librnuon Lo uorinul hcIlooIji, in IKIIll, the ques¬ 
tion was asked if 11 1he piof^sumnl tunning of 
tciiclierH hud not minlied LhaL period in its de¬ 
velopment whore the library must be mm of Llio 
duel fuel ms m the training of pupil IpikiIlith V 1 
No men turn was made in tlie report of aiiyrieli- 
m to cum no m III ii aiy naming being Riven by u 
jionmi! school, but un nfliniinlivu run pen ho whs 
made lo the quei'y h liertly idler by the announce- 
moat of library courses by normal huJiooIh in 
different parls of the aouniiy. In 1002 a 
tunned Ubuuhmwnn engaged by IhcOIevvUnri 
Normal .School to give a couihc in fr library 
use ” In 1900 n study of juvenile liter a turo was 
mlried to it. The cmtrw occupies Ihvcn pcnmla 
n week for three terms, is on Lho /mine basis of 
credit an other regular cmiraes, rind is inquired 
for eradiation 

Tlie Normal,School at IVhitewuLei, Win (pub¬ 
lishes a helpful outline of the wink given there. 
The N. 10 A. published m the Piocredings for 
100(1, and as imeptmiLo I amp hi el (now out of 
print), a ropurL on llie subjeeL which outlined a 
rather elaborate scheme of libmiy inn l ruction 

In sevenil cities, Omaha, Neb , Newark^N J , 
and! Layton, Ohio, among them, instruction of 
norinal school students in library work has been 
earned on by the public library 

A number of sULo normal kdIujoIh have given 
course* in lilnaiy economy in connection with 
then hu turner huIiouIh, ami in Michigan m- 
Nli notion in library work 1ms been given at 
lencliiTH 1 iiwliliilos 

liranch Librnrutt in Schotih —The move¬ 
ment to inereiiHU mid Ln socialize Llir* use of 
school buddings is of giPiit interest Lo librarians 
and suggests the desu ability of placing blanches 
of public libraries in school buildings, more 
generally Hum has been done heretofore This 
has already been slurLcd in Newark, N.J., and 
it hna been tamed on ButteDhsfully for beveral 
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years past in Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
through cooperation lie tween the Board of 
Kriuciilum and the library regular bvantbeu or 
Lho library have been houand in the school 
huihliuga. These nre conducted as public, nob 
ns school binaries, being open from 12.30 to 
0 I* \i, and coutinning books foi rendcis of all 
ages Tho superintendent of schools tmid 
icrenlly that Llie gicateafc educational advance 
in rmmlyoms was the eatabjialimciifc of branch 
binaries in the public schools, ns the presence 
of ft hbraiy mid n librarian added greatly to the 
efhciency of the gcnornl school work. 

Canada — The district school library move¬ 
ment fltai'ted in New York In 1835 and spread 
info Ontario, where an act was pruned m I860 
providing for school libraries managed by local 
authorities under legulatioriB prepared by tho 
Gcuncil of TubHc Instruction. In accordrnico 
with Lho law, a classified catalogue was pre- 
jinicd by the Council from which alone selec¬ 
tion could be made. Tlio hooka were pur¬ 
chased by the Council, and, m addition, books 
to tin* value cf tiie amount raised by the local¬ 
ity wore given by the Council to each library. 
A iTiuml of each Ubrmry was kept by the de¬ 
partment and of the bucks finniehed to it, thus 
preventing duplication This law was much 
more enlightened than moat of the correspond¬ 
ing legislation in the IJniLed Staten, and Us 
leaults have been satisfactory. 

Knyland, —iSonnmHcheinV Cvclopmhn nf 
HilucMvm, 1900, stales that in Great Britain 
any nllempL nt the formation or clcmcntaiy 
and HiToniluiy ucliool librmios haa been duo 
Dhully U» \nmily YobmUry effort, no aaaiaUnco 
being given by the State, School bbrauca 
arc* not mentioned in tho Educational Act of 
1902, In an article in the Library World 
(1095-1000, p. 173) it is stated that about 
0000 schools out of 12,009 are provided with 
libraries, tins management of which varies m 
different localities. Tho IniRer number arc 
entirely under tlio control of the individual 
education committees, while sonic are managed 
by n joint education and library committee. 
The public libraries of Great Britain have been 
too much hampered by restrictive legislation 
limiting tlm amount that could be raised by 
rutua for library support Lu carry oil work for 
flchoolii like blink clone in the United States A 
bogminnR, however, was made nt Cnulilf, 
Wales, in I BOD The school board raiHcd the 
money, and the library committeeundeiLook to 
adiuiniHUu the libraries, a joint committee of 
mnniLgpinunb being appointed Tiom the two 
bodies This baa worked vciy successfully, 
Tlio example Ins been followed by several other 
localities, ami it imlicatoa the line along which 
school libraries aio likely to develop m the 
United Kingdom. 

In London in 1D0S a scheme was adopted by 
the County Council by which any public ele¬ 
mentary school nmy be supplied with a Bnmll 
permanent library upon an application to tho 
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libraries 1 committee by the headmaster or 
trustees, who must givo surety to the Council 
for the safe custody of the. books A hat oC 
20 D boohs will be sent to the applicant with n 
recommendation fclint books be selected hom it. 

France — The idea of placing libraries inlliQ 
schools dates back to the eva of the Revolution; 
the Dfarel sur l’organization (Jes tcolcn pnmairea , 
12 D6c, 1792, directed that thcie should bo 
formed m each school a small collection of books 
for the use of the pupils, and that it should bo 
put in tho care of mi Inahlitleitr, All the sub¬ 
sequent laws relative to elementary education 
recognized the impoitanco of school libraries 
and dealt with means of introducing them into 
the schools. Successive ministries ordered the 
distribution of books to the sahools, and between 
1833 and 1S48 more than a million volumes were 
distributed But the indifference of the teach- 
ers and the laxity of supoi vision woikcd even 
more disastrously in Franco than in America, 
and in 1850 tho school binaries had completely 
disappeared. (Huisson J s Dictionnmre do Peda¬ 
gogic , s.v. BiblwlhtqueSj 1911 cd ) 

In 1802 tho ministry issued an order directing 
the establishment of school libraries in every 
public school for boys, and onlcung the books 
to bo placed in n bnokcaao in a schoohooin 
under tho care of an instructs. No communo 
would receive books from the government un¬ 
less it complied with this regulation, The State 
has since continued its gifts of books to school 
libraries, tho volumes compiling both workH 
noccssnry to the classroom work and instrudivo 
rending for tho scholars and for adult members 
of their families A special commWnn was 
arented in 1B05 to pass upon tho books to be 
bought for school libraries, this commission. 
Lb Counts de& bibliolh&quca de Venucignomcnl 
prunaire, issues catalogues of approved hooka 
from tune to time, 

Tho development of school libraries lias been 
continuous since 1862 Thcie nro now in tho 
neighborhood of 50,000 libraries, containing an 
averago of 1G0 volumes in each; tho regulations 
arc definite, and the libraries are a branch of tho 
publia service, 

Germany. — There is no general school li¬ 
brary law in Gennony, and but little mention 
of school libraries in tho educational legislation 
of the separata states. Whittomburg and 
Saxony have recognized them, hut the laws aro 
vaguo and merely suggestive, and linvo not had 
much influence, So, while there arc libraries 
in most of tho higher schools and in many 
public schools, the school library 1ms not tho 
legal status in Germany that it has m Franco 
or Austria, Tha existing school libraries are in 
gonoral for the uso of teachers and pupils, and 
arc not for popular use, as in Franco, though in 
country districts Ihcpublio and school libiaries 
are sometimes combined 

Austria. — Tho Minister of Religion and Edu¬ 
cation issued an order in 1870 that a library 
should be established in evory communal 


school, jegulalions for the organization of the 
libraries were promulgated in 1H71 and com¬ 
pleted in 187f», The director of the Kchcml ib 
to be responsible foi the library, which is not 
only in tendril for tlm scholars, but for the 
people of the coJiumme The government Jms 
not given the school library movement the syn- 
teimiLie support which iL has received in Fiance, 
and there m e no general Hlaliihes of (he number 
of school libraries obtainable, but thcie lms 
been much general interest in the mibjeet, ami 
private efforts Imve been oigauizcd to extend 
and uiipiove school libraries, 

School libraries for pupils nml llieir families 
aie also found in Sweden, Switzerland, anil Bel¬ 
gium 

Italy —The government has done nnLhing 
for school libraries, but at a binary conference 
in Milan in 1900 it was reported that u national 
society had been organized with luailqiiai torn 
in Ferrara to promote the establishment of school 
binaries. Through the efforts of the snrieLy 
Lhc schools of Terrain aiul Leghorn hud been 
provided with hbrnnes, and the movement was 
extending to Fisa, Tumi, Mim Remo, FIoinice, 
and elsewhere The nocieLy is doing much, hut 
it cannot lake the plan 1 of slate nr lion, and until 
thnl is forthcoming Italy will be fill behind its 
neighbors. 

tijmn —School libraries weie ereaterl in 
Spam by government denre in IKfil), In 1878 
tho government purchased 100.01 JO volume 1 * for 
distribution to school iibruiies. mil it seemed to 
consider file work done for all time, as no pro¬ 
vision was made for subsequent additions, 

J A. U. 

Pedagogical Libraries Pedagogical bina¬ 
ries m the United Staten hu\e developed in con* 
liection with nalmiial, slate, and city iuueaus of 
education, stale and city lilmmen, umveimlica, 
and normal schools, 

The U S Bureau of Education at Windiing- 
ton, D C., established in 1807, Inis collerled 
a pedagogical library of more than 100,(100 
volumes In ceitflin classes of educational lit- 
culture, such ns alaLc and city sehonl reports, 
laws, cLc., catalogues and lcporls of uuiver- 
siticH, college a, and hcIuhiIh, lilei of educational 
periodicals, and transactions of educational 
associations, the binary is probably the most 
complete in tho country, IL has also a largo 
collection of school and college textbooks 
While primarily a lihraiy foi Urn use of the 
bureau staff, it is designed to sene also »h a 
contial refeience ami circulating libmry for 
educators throughout the oounlry Books 
may be borrowed m liiterlibniry loans, or upon 
tho guamnlce of a jeNpoiiHihlo fiehool oflicml, 
or or apciHoiml (lepr)HiL, and tirr tinmuuitted to 
tho borrower free of charge Tho library nlno 
supplies bibliographical inhumation on educa¬ 
tional subjects through its prinLed publications 
and coi'icspondenco Its most significant pub¬ 
lications nro tho Monthly liccoul of Cw rent 
Educational Publications (No. 1, Jan, 15,10J2), 
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curmilfttert in lUo Mutual RtliluiprnpAi/ u/ Jfrfu- 
aifiun, which now covers Liu* |h*i AfMi airier 11)07, 
ftiul a Tcuthcr's Profcmontil Lihtnrij dfonn i- 
Jifd List of 100 title» (Washington, HUK)) 
Upon rorpioHt llif* liluuiy also supplies lists of 
book« and magazine iirLudra cm Hpvcinl cdu- 
cnLiouul qiieslioiiH The hibJingmphica] equip- 
moiltof tlio libriiry coiinihLh of ft union riLlidoKiii' 
of educational hlcralmu in the gmerummit 
iilmuios at Washington in card fonn, an oxten- 
mvp coni index to llie contents of current oflici id 
reports, society publications, and pcijudieals 
relating t« education, mid n lile of reference lists 
in typewritten manuscript form (W B, 
JohnsUiu. The Libreuy of Llie, Bureau of 
Education. Eduralmnnl Ikoiew, Vol. XXXVI, 
pn, 452-157, December, IIHW E I), (ireemuau. 
The bibliographic Work of the U S Hiiioim of 
Education. Library Journal, Vol. XXXVI, 
pp 180-181, April, nm.) 

The sLate pedagogical libraries arc identified 
with Miller inn sUitc dcjmi tmeiil of education, 
the sLalo library, or the Hlale iiiuvrTskiy. Those 
of Llir* Hi Ab plans aic ordimmly mnic oilin' libra¬ 
ries; but two slgni limit except mini may lie 
noted, that of the New York Department of 
Instruction, established in 1805, Llie purpose of 
which wan Lho circulation of professional and 
related literature among hpIkidI oflieiidH and 
teachers throughout the Hlule, ami llmL of Lli«i 
Rhode Island Department nf Education, which 
sought instead to promote the e.HLnhliHlimeiiL of 
local rollediona nnd with Uiih hi view published 
lipenothcftl Library /liiflclm (ltiOK)* 

The Now York Education Department li- 
bnuy was m 1001 transferred to the statu 
libraiy. In other stales, too, the facilities of a 
general library for the care and distribution of 
books liuvo led to Urn development or a peda¬ 
gogical department of the slate library nnd tho 
circulation of traveling libraries for tcarhrrn 
either by t]io sliUo libraiy or Htatii library com¬ 
mission. Tho slain universities on tlio oilier 
hand have superior reHoumes for tlio biblio¬ 
graphical work pertaining to such semne 

In California (IH.HO) nnd Now Jersey (1 SOI> 
county libraries for tcaclien wore established. 
In each cane, however, the tendency baa been to 
merge tins special Hcrvico with the genera], and 
especially to make use or the library lGHomcca 
and equipment of the largest county town. 

Tlio iiiat city to establish n nedngogicnl li¬ 
brary was Philadelphia. Tins library, founded 
in 1883 upon Liu* accession or Dr. James MacAl- 
ifltcr to the office of superintendent of srlinnls, 
published a catalogue] or its collections in 1887. 
and again In 1007 (525 pp ). Thin libraiy Him 
romiiiiifl distinct from tlm public library uerviro 
of thn city; but in mniil other cities, as in most 
sLules, tho apecial libraiy Hcivirn lias cillicr 
been transform! to lbn general library or in somo 
incasuro made a part of it. In Cleveland, for 
oxainplo, Lho board of education published 
in 1B02 C/onrsc-s of professional reading for 
teachers and catalogue of pedagogical and refer¬ 


ence (jpofca o f Ihv Free Public Library, In 
Providence, on the oLlier liancl, it wan tlic 
public library which first published a catalogue 
nf local collocLiuiiH of pedagogical literature, 
issuing fust a list of books in its own collections 
(Aioiithlp Jbdlflm, May, 1807 ), find a year later 
ft catalogue nf the public school libraiy nl the 
uflice of Lho mipcimtcnricnt of schools, The 
only other local bibliographical work of signifi¬ 
cance for Louchcis is llml done by public li¬ 
braries, examples nf which arc the List of text - 
booh in thn Loslon Public Libuuy, Monthly 
Bulletin, .September, 1000, and Lhc Check hsl of 
uorhsi doling in the schools and to lhc educational 
history of the ut|/ o/ A r cw Torkm (./iciYciu York 
Public Libiary, publiBliccl in its Bulletin for 
June, 1901, 

Of uinveraily pedagogical lihrmiea tho earliest 
and the largest in that of Teachers Cojlegc. 
Columbia University. This library, establish cd 
in 1886, was in 1890 coordinated with Llie other 
libraries of the university, and in 1001 a cata¬ 
logue entitled Hooks on Hdvcation in the 
Libraries of Columbia University (435 pp ) was 
published The library now numbers 87,230 
volumes and piuimlilrLs, of winch 05,330 lclato 
to education, Tlic latter arc distributed as 
follows, history of education, including docu¬ 
ments. 15,7815 lugheT education, 21 807; 
secondary education, fi-172; clemcnlniy educa¬ 
tion, 1101; training of lenchcra, 2734; text¬ 
books, 0501; other clnnacfl, 11,330. 

The lilnaiiea reported by 185 public normal 
schools in ltUO contained 1,331,705 volumes, an 
imrag!! of 7108 volumes each. The largest 
hbrny, that of Uic Indiana stale normal school, 
Term Haute, contained 150,000 volumes Fifty- 
seven private normal schools reported 180,823 
volumes, an average of 3330 volumes each. 

Tho principal pedagogical libraries in other 
countries ruo tho Ptidagogische Central-IHb- 
UolhckiComcniiis-SlifLuno), Leipzig, 162,210 vol- 
uincsaml pamphlets [ICalalog dcr pAdagogischen 
Cciitriil-Biblwthcki 2Lc Aufl, 1802-1807, 2 v.)j 
lho library of the il/mde PMagogiquc, Paris, 
70,000 vonnncfl (Catalogue, 1880-1889, 3 v.); 
and Lho library of the English Board of Edu- 
calion (25,000 vohuncs) W, D* J. 

See Museums, Educational. 


Refeiencoa — 


Historical niiJ ffcrii'fnh — 

American LUnary ABsociaiion, Papers proenred for 
lhc World's Library ConRrcw held nL thoi Coliim- 
ljJnn ISxpoBiUou, ctf. by Alclvll Ucwoy (WQBliin B - 
tor, 1B00) , , . 

J’ancra and Proctcdinna, 1B70. Appeared in tlio 
Library Joiir/inJi and then publlahcd m aopuraLo 


Uu^r/iMi. , „ 

Handbooks, and ilfanimf# of TAbraty Economy, 
(CliJraffo, ourroat) „ „ 

lloflTWifJK, A. E. 27io Anicricon PvmUq Jy\urarv. 


(Nn^v York, 1010,) . , 

Udtkikj.d. Ik Note* on tha Cathedral Libranctr of 
England (I^ndon, 1B10) 

Hlaiik, J IV. 77io Core of Hooks, (Cambridge, 1000 ) 
Olarkii, W. 72 cp prior turn ZJibifoffraphiciini, or noma 
Account of the moat celebrated Bntm Lnbrarus, 


(London, 16 ID.) 
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EdwaUda, E Mmom of Libraries (London, 1R50) 
PiiMx'Iieji, W I Fiddle Libraries iti America (Una* 

GAilo el’ ra ,*F ^^Le lhbhotuheii\ Italia all E}>aca Romitna 

(Milan, 189-i) , , , T j 

Gahnett, II. tiasav* ift Librarinnsbip (London. 

Gautie^ J. jVoj Dildiod^gurj jjuWiijmm (Ptm*. 

Goiutuud, T. Uber initfdaUcrUcho JJibholhebrn (Lc4ii- 

2ig, 1800 1 

Greenwood, T Public Libraries (London, 1 h!)I ) 
IIinscirtNu, F K. U Kcrsifcb cmrr Beschreibuug 
schenaiaiirdigcBibliothcktn 2’didsrb/am/s (Lrluii^r u, 

Jewett/L (?/ ^ Notices of Public Libraries in the United 
States. Fourth Animal Hi part of tha Smithsonian 
Jiijfifu/ioji, Appendm. (WnHhin«loii, IH5I ) 

Keei% A B Tha New York Society Library (Now 
York, 1008 ) 

Library Association of lUo UniLcd Kingdom. Trans¬ 
actions and Proceedings. 1878 
Mujist, F A The Romanes of Bookselling (Huston, 

Ogle, J, J The Free Library, ih fjislory and Prcurnl 
Condition, (New York, 1H0B ) 

Tutnam, G H. Books and their Makers dump ffle 
- ■ (New York. 1800-1897) 

Story of Books (London, 1001.) 
The Children's Library (London, 


I i i A 1, »_ 

Middle Ages 
RaWLIWH, G. B. 
Sayaui, W. C. B 
1012 .) 

Bavaqe, E. A 


Book- 


The Story of Libraries and 
collecting. (London, 1908) 

OLI English Libraries, (London, 1912 ) 

Scjiultze, E, fVcifl iiffenthcho Ilihiiothchni, Vofks- 
bibhothekm und Lfschidfcn. (Stettin, 1UU0.) 
Bpof-fouu, A. A book for nil Readers (New York, 
1000 ) 

U S, llur Educ Public libraries in fhc United States 
(W n Adn r Ion, Y87G) 

Jndex la Rep Com Pduc 1R07-1907, midnr Libra¬ 
ries, pin fiB -5 i. (Washington, 1000 ) 


Periodicals: — 

CcnfndldaU far Ih'bltofhcfcsuiejcn, 1774-dnlo (Lclp- 

SIB.) 

Library Assistant, lfiOB-dnln, (London) 

Library Association Record, 1890-dftte (London.) 
Library Journal, 1870-dntc (Now York ) 

Library World, 1808-date (London.) 

New York [State) Libraries, IDOH-dnlo Indnn No. 
1011 (Albany) 

Public Libraries. ISUO-dnto (Chicago ) 

JJimta ddtc Ihbhotecho, iBBB-dftlc, (Florence ) 

Revue des BibliolfAqiieB, l&ai-dalc (Cana) 


Bibliographies — 

Cannons, H. G T Bibliography of Library Economy, 

(Loudon, 1010,) 

Library TYorb, quarterly Cumulallyo vulumrs from 
time to time, (Mmnrajiolifl ) 

GuTimiE, A, L. Library TYorb (7u hi ulalrd Index, 

1005—10 LI. (Minneapolis, 1912) 

Schools and Libraries — 

Bnylor University Publia School Libraries Ruf¬ 
fe/in, Vol, VIII, No. 1 (Waco, 1005 ) 

UnowN, J D, TVio Small Library (LonJon, 1007 ) 

CAurtiNTER, F, O. Tho Library Lbo Center of llio 
School, Education, Vo\ XXVI, 1005, up 1 ID- 
111 

CnoKPEN, F M, Dooke and TcuLbookf?, tho Library 
ns a Factor In Education. Second Internal Ion nl 
Library Conforciice 2Wiaac/iofis and Procccd- 
mofl, 1807, pp 40-51, 

Hopkins, F M, Outlnmfor /ws/ruction of High School 
Students Ml Use of Library DaLroit Conlrnl IIJrIi 
S chool, Detroit, Mich 

Johnston, W. D The Library ns a Reinforcement of 
{he School New York University, Forty-seventh 
annual Convocation, 1000, p. 27 

Library Journal, 1895 April numbers havo been 
devoted to School and Library Questions, 


Library HVirA, 1005 IIHI Cnimilnlite Vnfmnr nn- 
nriumvd See Hi ferrim <a midi r High School 
Librurirt; Libraries and School*, Sthtml Libranrs 
M4Ll)fj;vn.n, L J PuNir* H< lioril Library .Sinicin 
Kd nr ItfB , Vol XXXIV, 1IHI7, ,, :j 7 .f 
Milnmi, a V. FmiiidiiLiuii air I f'nro nl Hi Jmnl Libra¬ 
ries Illinois NliiU 1 Normal (Timirmly Normal 
School fjunrfrrfy, Her 2 Nil H (Normal, jnp;i) 
Mtnlnn Inucuan Library F( tommy ns lUonlrufid },y 
the Nfiuirk, N J . I r t n j'lildn 1-ihrtiry, lull 'i'lu- 

Hrliunl 1 )i‘p r ir(riienl llmnn. Ikirt 5, Hi'elhni j, 
HHnml Librarn a, J'nrl 5, hi i (inn -1 
Nutiiimd Iklueailnii i>«,wa miinii, J.ibrarj 1 >i jinrlineijl, 
Pnium and 7lnruf«nnriH, 1 h'lii 
/irp«r( of the ('nmmitUr on tfo' IhUitvma of 1‘utdir 
Libraries la Public Srhtudn, 1899 
WiniP'MPU, M UiujKh mill Arru Ira nu ClilMreirs 
Heading’ a Biblmffrnpliv, Bulletin of //iblioa- 
rajihy (BohI nn), Inly ruul Ontuber, 1911, Ju n - 
miry nml April, 1111L! 

Many of the wrrkN nud pcriurlli’-ilfl piu n ulimr' fre- 
quvnlli rnnlnin rlmr usMinnii of ijnciilimiH rrlntliiu to 
HrlumH mid libraries 


Aids In .SWrcfion of School Libraries — 

IhitTalo rublic Library L'lriur nuun I ihranrs for Public 
tSrbaiilj Listed by (trades, to uhlrh is addril a List 
of Pr«iA^ ouggestrd for Si hoot Iicfircnrc Libranrs. 
(i in Halo, ion 9 ) 

Cnrnruic Lllirary I’lUalmrKh Cufabiyuc ut Hooka fur 
Use of First Eight (inirfu (IbUnburRli, 1007 ) 
EftBlern 1 IlmcuH Hlale Normal Hr lin'd f.nf of f, rw ka 
ill the Srhoolmoin Librarn a of the First Su LVarfra 
((‘luirliMton, 1009 ) 

MicbipiLii Hliili- Nariual f Villi rk PubUr Sthoid Libra¬ 
ries, 600 Books nr id Arne In buy ihtm (^pHiliuili, 
KMIH ) 

New York, Board n( Education (*otnloyur of Bonks 
in the Public Srhnid Library (Ni n York, 1919) 
OrCRttn LiUmry ('miiun^'inu Lnf of Ibmti/nr Nrlunrl 
Librurirs Iri !>%n purln I'iiIiIihUi <\ bs i)n f'uin- 
nu^iim. Hiili ru I'nH I Briiiki fur l'b mimlnry 
HflinnlH, 11197 Purl U, Bunks I nr IIirIi Mi'ImmiJh, 
1910 (CnnlimiH Huytn nlinjiii fur rirrariRi mi nl 

mid inruiftR'mini uf ««'1.1 hbrurua ) 

PiuSNriib. M II. and Pimm, !■' L ,[ t’hiMnn’a 
Library (('level'ind Nornml HVlinnl, ]ll(j| ) 
WlHmimm Film at mu I Ji fifirlnirnl lluokt fur 

Township Lihrann lli vim d fri'ipiejillv 
Lnt of Bunks fur Free lhgh S> h>uf t.ibrnrui, u il/i 
Instructions for frrfubrainy (Madmnn, UHJ9 ) 

Tin 1 Divinmn of Uhrmy EHti iinmu of Mu- Alnhaum 
DcimptineiiL of Ari‘lii\es mid Ilr.lnrv m nbout in jhhiji- a 
list of linoks fur scbnnl bbriirlii, curb bunk in uinrli 
has been i wimu'iL bv the Division ^lafT 
See nlw article on LirKiiMtnu:. C uimhikVh 


Management of Lihrants — 

New York Slate Edmatmn Di-piirtnieut, Care of 
Rebec! Fguifurtenl (Albans, 19011 ) 

Oreflon (VimniHHinu. School Library Circulars. (Sa¬ 
lem, froiiueiillv revised) 

SAUHinmv, (i E Library Milhoih for Schuid True her a 
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LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 


Te iir/miO Outline fn arcoinjHiny above 
Foraan Schon{ Libraries 1 — 

Rm&flUN, 1*’ Diifltmnnwr r/c I'tdaQOOM, a,v. U16- 
lio/AS/jtica Scnhircs 

FADiurn. 15. A/fimifilc per h Jiibliothcchn Popolari 
(Milan, IU0S ) 

pBLliiMHiiN. M Lei /JiWic//jifliJcJjwj?uf{iirca A I'Jftranoer 
cl cii France (Puna, 1UU0.) 

Pedagopirnl Libraries — 

JIbeokh, J Dir iHdagogiachrn T/iWiofAeJli’n, Mchul- 
r«u«.m uri<i MtuliQrti Lchrm\(tclau&(ctliii[Qci\ (hr 
Welt (Leipzig, 181^) 

GhebnmaNi 15 D. The hiljlmgni|dil(i Work of tin) U N. 
Bureau of Education, Library Journal, Vol, 
XXXVI, |I)» 1M) 1H1 

Joiinhton, W I) Tim Library of the Bureau of 
Education. /jV/hc, lico Vol XXXVI, pp. 452- 
457 , 

LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION OF EDU¬ 
CATIONAL PUBLICATIONS - Tlio h yn- 
tem of cliissiflc'Ahtin nf l>or>kn mi edui'alion 
commonly uwtl in jiublio and in Homo iunvor- 
fiity mid coIIpki* lihniupa is lhr Dowy Vim- 
jnnl HysLain Thu rlitHHifieiLUon in as follows 

370 EDUCATION 

,1 Theory nf nlnmlion Mr lining Aim 

100 Ilittlnrv nf rilnralininil iheory 

,15 Pavr-liulugy applied In ediieftlum 

3 Dirlinniirh'H ('yrlnpnlltta 

,4 l'Xnnyfl Addrnuca 

5 Fcnudirnls 

0 OrHunbiiUnnti Cuiiv eutlouB 

,7 Study nf ediinuUuu IiiHliLulimia iiml nrgaui- 

rulturm fur Induing (ennhem 

71 Teachera' iijprLmgM 

72 TrnHiiTH' hiHliluli h 

,7’J Normal arhunla 

71 Hdiicntiniial irmm-iimu 

0 IIiHlnry, ileMrnpliciii 

02 VA\\\ Minimi biography 

.03 00 llUinvy nf vdnrnlwuiiuiiwruil counlrieH 

371 TEACHERS METHODS DISCIPLINE 

,1 Teach era Tewlimg pmowtrl Profeworfl, 

inmthTH. lUstnirlnrH 
,11 QimlifinUbmi l'crrioiudfLy 

13 Kxuiiiiimlioii (YrLifiralefl Certified 

teacher* LirriiBCS 

14 Appointment Organization or leaching 

force 

,10 Prnfcwional Hiatus 

,10 Salary anti prmnoLiun CompoiiflaLion 

Animml uf acmeo 

101 Salary 

.105 Promotion Advance m rank 

,2 Helmut nrguniziiliun School rcrnrila 

21 Adinimion Enrolment, Matriculation 

,212 UrmnnmT nr lnlrnnudmtu nchmA nd- 

ni i sail m ttliimlnrih 
.213 Ifigli Nrlnml Mam lard a 

214 College Htumlurito 

23 Terma Vui'iilimo* Hnlulaya Urcitklnn up 

25 Cluwra Grade a 

<2Bi1 Length of Hrlninl cmirsi'a, co year 

courne 

.27 llximiliuitiuiw nral, written Cramming 

.28 ProniolimiH Degrading 

I) Mi*lInida nf iimlnirllun 

,32 Ti'Kllmnkrt Uerltfilioiia 

,JH Laboratory work 

.4 Systems nf education 

421 Educational vrilno 

.43 Military nrguntoulinn Military Instruc- 
11 on 

0 QovptiHttPiil Dianplme Authority 

52 AlLondmuo Truancy Tarduiras Absences 

63 ncwanlH Prizea Favors Approbation 


51 Punhhment Uigclplinary pcnaltica 

0 Qcliool imuiiflcH and equipment 
.02 Ilia Idi Him 

023 LnhuraiorjcB OliBorvntory Maolduo 

b1iO|) 

.024 Gymnasium 

03 Fur mailing and decoration 

o'J l Furmluro 

■fW Llhrarira 

018 Frofctaional and Lcohnical aoliool libra¬ 

ries 

05 MiiBouma diaractcr and (imclioiiB 

,00 HnicnLiQr anparalua, laboratory equipment 

and flupplirH 
,7 Bnliool hyiomo 

71 IlealLli of aUidcnLa Ovcraludy Fatigue 

.712 Mt'dienl mapcctiori 

710 Srlinol mnala 

.73 Caro of liudy GymnoBtice GqIibLIichIcb 

732 Gymnastics Calietlicnica 

.74 IlcrrralmnB Games, etc. AthloLIca Dl- 

VCTdJOlld 

8 HLudont lifp and cue Luma 

.87 Student Iioubpu iAxlginga Dormltorlea 

0 ICdiiralion of spec ml claeacs 

01 Fliyuindly dcfecUvo 

OH Blind 

.012 Deaf 

013 Blind-deaf 

.02 Pliyaicfilly dclccdva 

■Oil Mm ally defective Dolinqucnta 

01 Ollier almoimal claBacfl 

015 Lxrelilinnala 

017 Drijrmleiila 

074 Frrcdtncu Negroea 

.1)70 lndmiiH 

372 13L15MENTA11Y EDUCATION 

.2 Kindrrgarlrn 

3 niiHcrvingiKlwerB ObjeeL leaching fleinneo 

4 Heading Alphabet FIioiucb and word 

lneLliodH 

6 Element ary wnliug and innnual lvorh 

,0 Elrineiitary grammar Language Irssona 

7 l>'li i m(‘iilnry AnthmoLic 

M Other eLudiiB 

373 BECONDAILY ACADEMIC PREPARATORY 

374. HOME EDUCATION SELF-EDUCA¬ 

TION AND CULTURE 
.4 Correnpoinleiieo teaching Manuscript aidB 

5 Leelurra 

0 Extension rourare LccLuro eludy 

,h ('onlmuaMon bcIiogIb 

376 CURRICULUM 

370 EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
.0 Higher education o( women 

7 Cordur niton SegrcBation Separation 

R Cullogca fur wnmnn 

0 Spennl countnca ainl bcLodIb. Lib Lory, tc- 

porla, oto 

377 RELIGIOUS, ETHICAL AND SECULAR 

EDUCATION 

,1 llchgimia inriliucLicin IHhlo ni public Bahoola 

2 Kthlnd rducallon 

,H Church and education 

,0 Non-Ohrtolian rellgiona and education 

37A. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
.05 Academia periodicals 

,00 General rollrgo iiBaociullona 

,1 Organization Government Location fleopu, 

field 

.2 AcademiL degreez mid costuino College 

c °ki ra , 

.3 Endoiymriit oT TGBearcIi Fcllowahipa 

Scholarahips SLudent aid 
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,<M)8 Special countries and colleges; HiBLory. re¬ 
ports, ole 

,00 ProIoesKmai, lethnical niul otner special 
sqIiooIb 

370. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 11ELATION OF STATE 
TO EDUCATION 
1 Public school system 
,13 Local support 

,11 School Iaws anil regulations ncjinni nmi 
.15 School Birprrvi&ibn nud control nnifuunl, 

aLato and local Centralization 
,1ft PuUId colleges and uiuvcnnUes, national, 

atalo dud local 
.17 Secondary schools 

,171 High schools Acndrmiox 

lft Primary achuola Kludorgartana 

JO Evening schools 

.2 lllitGcaoy Inatruclirm of illiterates 

The Library of CongTcaa bus really Ac- 
viacd a scheme of clarification which is now 
used by tho Dureau of Education and otlipr 
governmental departmenta, ns well n.s iu 
some other public libraries, and, hrcaiiNtf of 
the exchange of index curds inaugurated by 
the Library of Congress, is apt to be used in 
many additional libraries Tina aalioino nJonu 
oc&upies u pamphlet of 108 \mge3 The outline 
of tins scheme is ns follows 1 

It- Gooornl 

II- 07 Periodicals, Soddics 

101 Ynarbaokfl 

100 Gonercaacn 

III- 701 Dofiimunla. Ijeporta 

707-8DB Exhibitions Museums 

001-081 Directories 

LAS’LlUfi En cyclopedias 

LA^IIlilory and description 
11-13 Goupral 

31 Ancient history 

DO Mcdlmvnl history 

100 Itoimisinnco period and early modern 

120 Modern history 

205 United Slates 

212 Primary or elementary education 

222 Secondary education 

22G Higher or university education 


LH- f theory' o( education 

l Pnuoiplca and practice of teaching 
1026 General 
J051 Educational psychology 

1115 Cluld study 

1137 Plays, anini-s. olu 

1141-1647 Kindergarten and primary education 
1565 Elamentary or common school eduen- 

lion 

1507 TLurnl schools 

Field work School excursions 
lo70 Curriculum 

1573 Hooding 

1007 Second ary education 

IllflU-^cliopl fraternities 
1 D2Q Curriculum 


1030 

1715 

1751-65 

1703-05 

1771 

1775-1770 

1&Q5-2L61 

2293 

2321 

2332 

2334 

2341 


Languor ci 

Education and training of Leachors 

I Toaoliors* nsaoclaliona 
Toac.hcra' inaLiLutcs, meetings, ole 
Teachers' examination iiuchuouh 
Cot tori ra lion 0 I teachers 
Teaching as n vocation 
Normal sohools 

International excharigo of to a oliers 
Higher education 

AciuJemla freedom 
Salaries niul pensions 
Supervision and administration 


23 L'i Dhnplm* 

2351 fJoJIegn mitrnnrr miiilrrmcnLa 

2353 f hilli'Ra rxmmiutihius 

2 JO l CimJuiluin 

23GJ lJeelivc*! 

2d 05 hprdfil hill ij or la 

2371 Gniduatu aurk mul miireg 

23*1 Drawn 

2507 I/t'giHluLimi. Iu\vh 

252d Ufnil'll Matrn 

2631-25117 ( uini'liij All ilrii, Central nml South 

jVhim h u 

2580 2591 1 .hhIiuiiI 

2031'2030 1-rnni’ii 

VK05 AfJiniiii'Uralinii — rc. hiipiTvfidnu mid 

fliwinunduii 

2 Hld Ternium rnlntieH nud |iriji>ioiiM 

2951 Hr'IiouMiriiik (jin stfuii 

UMl (Viilrnliruiluii nf rural siliirfjln 

28'lt)-?l){)0 Jly (‘iiimirii'H ullii-r Hum United Stales 
3011 Ailiulmmrniliiu 6. lUmiagi mr«i anti 

(Hflcliilljui 

□DJ5 lie wards and punlBhinonl 

30J3 Neboul hmirrt 

3031-300J Cln^Kirallon and grading 

3003 l v r<nnfjlum 

3091 A U(‘I id unco i trunney 

3037 (’orninilmri 1 rduuithm 

301)3 Wflf-Ruvermnent 

d'105 Hrlimd urr-hriei lui r nml crpilptnriit 

3103 hrliool hi giriie 

3LIl Mutual lmivrrtlnn id arhonlB 

3-IH3 Cmunjdmii ilinnuea 

3171 herding til JM’lmul children 

3IH7-3490 iSpeidnl 

350.1 Rehuul gurdt'iut 

3517 l'l n> grmiedn 

3525-0671 Hpariul ih^ft (Aplmr Huy, Ulrtl Day, 
Hag I)[ty, ete.) 

3001 9(U5 HlurletiL life uud cimlnuis 


LC-lJdurallou — .Spcrlftl furuuf, reluUimit nud inipllca- 
Mmu 

101 Jiihirnlleii mid mii'li ty ( llbcn- 

ehi|i 

201 ICthinilhiii and hrrmUy 

211 I'Mitmiliin and rrliue 

107-120 351-020 Eiluratlmi nml tin 1 1 hurrh 
71-189 ]''duration nml thn «tntn 

120-IDO Child I id Mir nml idueiiilnu 

251-31S l\inral and r lid nil wliiniilon 

321-051 ItdlgloiiH nJuenlmii 

383-414 IJniverHilk/i 

088-580 Y, M, C* A 

301-d0ft Sunday mOinols 

401-020 1 li'iuiriiiniiiionid HcImoFa 

1001-1021 IliiinniilNlir nlurnlimi 

UHl IniluHtrial and iriulr ithiialion 

1051-1071 Troh siiimal i dnrnlimi iiirofreaiona 

ami nrrupnljnns) 

U01 AridnlRriurr- 

1101-2560 Eduralinn of uomcH 

loot Coeducation 

2001-2011 Indians 

2701-2078 Negruea 

3001-3801 Oriental a 


4051—'llOQ The dopdllulu (urpImiiB, outcp^le, 

. paupers, clr,) 

'jdOl The blind 

4451 Thn deid 

4001 llaekwnrd cldldrt'U 

4031 MunlnlJy flrfeellvn I'liihlrru 

4801 Mentally dr'ferllvn - truailln, otc 

^0L-fl40J Coiitlnilfilinii Helnmlfi 

6701-5700 Vacallim hp|uh)Ih. Hiliiunrr Hmuolu 

CD01-fJIOl CnrrrflpfmiU'nee srlumlu 

0201-0000 UnlvcrafLy exteiiHlon 


LD-Unilrd Statoa 

Llfr-Amcrica other than United BUilca 
Lr-Europo 

LG-Asin, Alrlra, Oceanlr 

LII-Co)]ego and boIiouI magazme/J and pauore 
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LJ-Colbgo Irnlcmlllca 

LT-Te*HKHjkfl 

Tfin third aynU-m of if hurry classification 
w lucJi ImH comnum usage in thr United Stales 
ig tini Chitiei Expansive classilieuli oil The 
Qijjljjw of the educational section ns follows: 

IIC EDUCATION 
KG Cliuwlwil rJurnLlon 

KE Ilomo wlurfttimi 

KF rrmido i»il\u*i\tun\ 

KII Jjinly nluNilInji in Kenrriu, itirludlriR infant 
nJurat luii i kliirlcrKarint. niul iimwiry ncliocl 
Kl latnnl rduralJ«ri, i)>« adrjil w l>i/f Ji>f»JiI 
KM HdPeilurnthm . 

Ifp l'uljlir nJui’nlifiii, I’ojiulap cdurjiUim, Compiil- 

ftOtv cilucnKun 
Kn JJcJJffioiiM imIlii'MIhil 

KS Hiluilifin (kIuciliicui 

KT TorJmlcAl, Inilunlniil rdurnlJoii 

L Mcrhrtnir’jj fiiHlilulnd, MrrranLlla nasormllonu, 
Apnri'nlfrM’ aiLHiH'fntfDiui, L>mihifl r etc 
M IloiifllnH rlnl»H, UHinlloK norirliM, rlc. 

N Currefl'MiiclHien um> mita-t, ChtuiMHinn wj- 
clolIpb. elr 

0 Uirh rreUi" rxli’iurfrm 

I 1 lVxliiROtfi™, TencliJnn 
PC Gumriiliuii 

I'D DJflrljjJjm> 

PDG Gatiinnil imnhtlunenl 

PE I'lxniniimllimH 

PI[ Ilnur# nf Httuly, viu'nlumn, nlo. 

PI IlIHlII'lllilJlL 

VM Miuhliin 

PO OrffiuuanUou 

11 Menus *if L^lui'iillon 
llll Jluota, Hi'liunl 

IlD AfrffRnit(w, Hiiuml 

lilt: Iwilwirnlfirii't, HpIkmlI 

HL Mlirnrii'M, Hr In ml 

HM Mtimimn. Hrhiiol 

fl ICJurJiT^jirli'jif, 11)iJri'L If’nrljlMJf 
B1C Kllclicn jturdi fin. i,c licm^''unlr| (.ralnliiR for 
rliililri'ii 

T Primary ■cIioiiIh 

U Mi'romlnrj Hi'Jirmlv, Yulilln flfliiJulH Jn (tcnrrnl 

V PrivuLu hmIidijIh 

W Aradniui'H, (iyuiuur<l i. Tulilld nrlioulii llku Eton, 
UunUy, iAi\ 

X Umv<Tailii'* ami t’rjlJi'Ki'-i 

Y tfnivfitl Hchudln, Hit lUad'i and hltiLary 
IZA Jlliliil ami draf mid dumb 

Zll lllinil 

20 Pooka fur llm llhml 
ZJJ Draf Ji/irl iJiJiuh 

ZF FcrUlc-minded 

21 Imlmiu 
ZK Criminal h 

ZN Negroes, Frt'rdiurii 
ZP Paur, Tim 

Z\Y WimiC'u, Fniniili* rdiirallon, Her In r ducat ion 

Any one nf Uiuhc systems jn HiiUjoot Id local 
moclificulinn, especially mi ease of Inr^u lihra- 
ij( l H 1 Tim Unhi limy lm used in emiibiim- 
lion with tho oilier Lwn for more diiLiiiled 
analysis of any our rlim 

ReferoncaH 1 — 

Cuttkii. fl A nrjHimwc Claaatfi&itiaii. (Ulir/iry 
iUimaiii | H!J I) 

Da Whir, Maavfir. lhnnuil Cfaiaiflcntion, 7 Lit t*d 
(Library liuiuni, llill.) 

Iijbr*ry <A (Yrngnm ('fottriAcahMt, Wan //, AV/rm- 
Iid/i (Gov PnrUliiK Ofliro, WiwluiiftLoo, 1011.) 


LIBRARY METHOD — In the teaching 
of RcoRmphy, hintory ( and other school sub¬ 
jects, whore thn rjn/il rojinnee of fJio ordinary 
HliuloiU ih jibiccd upon books, it has become R 
wrlbrHtnblmhod nraclicc to supplement the 
dasi text with addiUontil textbooks and other 
rendiuRH,. Homo teneherfl have rowd furthei 
nml required the student to do his rending In 
llu* school or jjublie library unci or tho normal 
conditions which wonhl nccompfiny similar 
work in after lifo, The flLuclcnt Is Iramcd to 
know tho probable Boiucca of information, to 
commit, the proper bibUoRmnhic» and guides 
lo reading, Lo make his own list of references, 
to estimate the materials found, nnd finally to 
prepare his work in outline with reference in 
good /orrn 

The binary method represents an extremo 
reaction from the slnvmh ubd of a cUb 9 text, 
distinctly in the uglil dirrction. The toacJicr 
Wlio relies largely upon one or more texts is 
very likely nrA Id give the student power to ili¬ 
ves ligate and develop a subjeet under the 
difliciiUicH wliirh would confront him, once he 
is romovDil from teachers and school faciVitica 
TIuh ih true in a slightly lessened degree where 
a large number of books flic used ns supple- 
iiicnlnry or collaiornl reading Ilero Uic'hLu- 
dent knows a larger number of books to which 
ho run make anneal, but ho may not hnvo 
acquired the nnuity to use a library Tho 
library method boars somewhat the same rein- 
Lion to iho modern humanities ns Uig labora- 
lor3 r method does to thnf modern imtmal sci- 
cneeH; it maltes Hie pupil familiar wiLli tho 
miiterialfl and inelhodH which would bo used 
jn Iho more thoroughgoing field of research. 
There is diNtiuoL danger, howovci, tliat tho 
method may hu earned loo Tnr in teaching, 
parLioiilnrly by leaclirrs who arc themselves en¬ 
gaged in lescurch, and arc instructing sLiideiits 
whose presellL inLcrest m the subject is gen¬ 
eral and cultural nitlier than spccmli^eil and 
investigative The mctiiod is slow in ncmi- 
nuilating fach Tor the fUudont; it is a prolonged 
mailer in which the young sludcnl may soon 
lo.so j iiloresL, if ho does not actually taka a 
dislike lo a subject pursued by a method bo 
costly of lime md energy, Its rnosL extended 
and complicated utse will be found in college and 
imivcrfliLy, but it ought to be somewhat iifledin 
iLh less complex foima in the secondary ncliool, 
and perhaps oven in the highest grades oMho 
elaiRftUlary hcIkw! Buch a tcndcucy exists. 
The growLli in approval of the clfortB to teach 
children the power of jmUipmulcnt study is cue 
c»[ tiu' hroller petlnKugical aanclions behind a 
modified application of llio binary method Lo 
Uuiching in grammar and high schools II- F), 

Hr,e UiHTOnY, TiucuiNd op» fluprusnEWTAii 

IluAiuwn. 

Rc(ore,ac«, *,— 

CAftWOW, IT, O T Ihblioaraphv of Library toftojny, 
pp JSO-Ufifl. Rdatian nf School* J»ml I^brnrios; 
{School Iahraricu. (London. 1DI0.) 
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LIBRARY SERVICE, TRAINING FOR — 
No formal means of tiniiung for iibruiumship 
oxiated in this countiy before 1687. The 
library school proper was hinted at ns an ulti¬ 
mate desirability in the Library Journal of 
May, 1970. Intcicst in the subject of training 
was aroused ia 1877 at the International Con¬ 
ference held in London, at which accounts were 
given or the Italian practice of admission to 
library service through examinations, and of 
tlia system employed at the VllLono Lmaiuielo 
library in Ilomo The idea of library liaining 
has thus been borrowed fiom abroad, but its 
development in Ameiica has been along lines 
somewhat different to that in Eiuopc 

It was not until 1080, howover, that plana 
were made for a library school. In tho mean- 
lime, certain libraries had acquiree! soino 
reputation for training thoii apprentices, chiefly 
in cataloguing and classifying, But the gen- 
oral situation was chaotic. In 1880 announce¬ 
ment was made that a School of Library 
Economy would be opened at- Columbia Col¬ 
lege, in ita library on Madison Avenue and 
40th Street, Now York. No entrance exami¬ 
nations woro given, and tho olass of nineteen 
or twenty atndonla entering came from vari¬ 
ous parts of tho country, some with experience 
in libraries, some without. Tho work con¬ 
sisted largely of lessons in cataloguing and 
classifying, other aubiocts being taught by 
loatures, without recitations; practical work 
was also arranged, but was optional at first. 
The first class began m January, 1807, and 
the course was finished in June In 1880 tho 
resignation of Melvil Dewey, the librarian of 
Columbia College, and his appointment m 
Stato Librarian, led to the removal of this 
school from Now York to Albany, the Lille 
being changed to tho Now York State 
Library School. 

In 1800 Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, N Y., 
which had been carrying on a class for tho 
benefit of its own staff, announced that this 
class would be open to applicants not on tho 
library staff, and twenty-two persona under¬ 
took tho course, Here also no examinations 
wore given for tho first year, and no tuition fee 
was charged In the second year a small fee was 
required, and in 1802 entrance examinations 
wero given. t Very soon other than local can¬ 
didates applied and the clnsa bccamo a school, 
supplying other libraries with assistants. In 
1602 Droxol Institute, of Philadelphia, opened, 
with n library school amonf? its departments, 
and in 1803 Armour Inatituto. in Chicago, 
tried the experiment. The two former schools 
aro still in existence, but the last-named was 
removed in September, 1897, to tho University oF 
Illinois, Urbana, HI,, where il lias remained. 
In 1897 Syracuso University offored a course 
in library economy; in 1004 a school was 
opened in connection with Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland; in 1905 instruction was 
offered by the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 


and Winona Institute of Indianapolis, and in 
1907 by the Wrocirnmn Library I'ommWion. 
The Carnegie Library of Pi Us burg established 
a course for children’* librarians in l[)uo, and 
Simmon* College, Boston, in October, 1002, 
made library science a subject to bo BLudicd in 
connection with the rcgulnr college course, 
Tho latest school, now in process of establish¬ 
ment, is that connected with the New York 
Public Library. 

Tho character of each school is somewhat 
dopciulonL on that of Ilia institution with 
which it is connected While the same sub¬ 
jects apprar in the curricula of all, tho 
emphasis on certain subjects ib stronger in 
fiomo hcIiooIh Limn in others The practice 
which can bo offered to sLudentB in a college 
or university library is different in degree nnd 
even in kind fiom that offered in a public 
circulating library. ^ As yet, however, this 
has not led to specialization in tho schools 
ns oiUircly as one would imagine. The only 
declared attempt at Hpccinli/ation is that 
of the Bcliool connected with tlm Carnogio 
Library of Pittsburg. The Wisconsin Com¬ 
mission's school trams primal ily fur Wisconsin 
libraries, and the school at Atlnnln for Lho 
libraries of the HouLh, but no school refuses to 
onlargo lho field foi Us graduates, when oppor¬ 
tunity oilers The Jikt iiOKHCfl mid differences 
of these bgKooIs can be discovered only by 
an examination of their various JiancI-bimiiH. It 
is evident that no type Hohnol w yet fixed. 

While there is a Jiffeicuce of opinion among 
tho schools as to aonio of 1 Jin entrance re¬ 
quirement, tho majority have «» ago limit of 
twenty yenve, refusing nil applicants under that 
age Two schools, those connected with Lho 
Now York >SLate Library and Illinois Univer¬ 
sity, now make coUego graduation an Dnlranco 
requirement. Some Institutions hold A supple¬ 
mentary examination in addition to requiring 
college Rrndunhon OUiotb, again, give their 
own entrance examination more nearly suitable 
to the work to bo taken uji; the subjects of 
examination cover history, literature, current 
events, general information, French, and Ger¬ 
man. Schools tlmt began by accepting high 
school certificates and diplomas or freshman 
rcquiromoiUa havo gradually raised Limb stand¬ 
ards and mado tests definitely applicable) 
to tlio work to ba undertaken. A coinji a ri¬ 
sen of entrance oxanunnLions show* that, whilo 
there ia general uniformity in llie Hubjccls 
required and tho passing mark in usually the 
same, tho difficulty of the examination and 
its value as a teat vary with diflhicuil hcIiooIh 
E xaminations arc very generally exchanged 
among the schools, and whilo there is not 
much copying, it is admiLled thill the piaelico 
has suggestive value. Uniformity in cnlranco 
examinations is favorably considered. 

In [ho curricula of tlm school* fiLrcHB was 
laid originally, not by intention, but of ncecs- 
Bity, on Lhoso branches of work best exemplified 
24 
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ia college libraries, - i alnloguing, MuHnilini- 
fcion, reference wink, and tin* HUbjrcH f cmiiiijk 
under the head nf technical library ccmmim. 
The schools have muddied I Inn lirdVicnn' L«i 
flomo extent, nUhmigh the lirsi iWe hulijritn 
arc atilt Clio backbone nf everv cnurnr The 
introduction into even Uji* snudl libraries id the 
Library of (IimgresH eiilnbigur enril linn made 
the jmporlunni of nitiduguing hiiinpiI hugely 
in Lhe Htiuly of mibjecl heading rulln r limn m 
Lho writing of llm catalogue card ns formerly, 
while the iiujdificatimiH insisted upon by libra¬ 
ries using the best-known H^teum of eln^ifiea- 
Lion have led to n more Henrcliing inline in 
clftssifiratimi ilHt'lf ruLlicr than H J the uietimn/- 
mg of any system Ah the field or work fur 
libraries ims enlarg'd, lho windy nf library 
extension m its various forms ban heroine a 
pnrL of tlir curriculum of most of the schools 

The Biihjerla of nedriicLjon nmy be classed 
under four heads udmi ilia tin live, Lecliminl, 
bibliographic, literary, the two first dunning 
more attention limn Urn others in the pn-Miil 
fillolincut rif bourn The following synopsis 
iu]irCHentH the general rlnssilicaUun under IIicmj 
hends.— 

Ati»u'nifflrnfirr — Library huilillimn - IraHnlinn - 

HS\ prillin'lit — rp|Mirld rulra* lilmiks, imd fi pi 4 1 ■ ri — 

[irnmiiH - ulnfT - fnrniluri* uml lillilUtt iiririeipli n 
of nark iviLh i liJhlreii, and with iiL her i < nf 

Tn ft r urn/ --('lriuUlii'iif jrm - - * nl'ilnmiilifl -work nf 
order d< par I in mil nrr*-*iinnH work rilnlmlirliiiM * 
fllirlMifiLuiK ljnnk unml-iTji - iMnlmiili ill i>r*‘|iiOnll'>n 
uf lunik** for lln* (ilir|\iM alnek^ljikiiiM Inrm h.vhIiiijh 
— ki'i'iJiUK of Hialeah's i 'ire nf mipi'hi n iirciinrntnm 
fur liEiiflInM 

/fiMo^rcxriftir, -Trade WMloHrophv ~ - gMiprnl nud 

Huhject bibbi»nru|ili> |illlilu" ilni'iirnfiilrt )«H>k m'lrf - 

him - - ri'fpri-JiiT svnrk lii Uon nf nniihnK - lilulory 
of lilmlfiiK - InHlnry nf librarian 

Lilt rat u - ~ ApiiniiHiil nf In Linn n|iiirmnnl of mr- 
rpnl piTiniln nh oimlmi hurnpcjui 1 lie Fullin' - - fllmly 
of pliililrrii'ri liunkH In Iniu llI 1‘ri'iii’h —ItfUlilrnl 
tlrrmmi irelmii nl Iliilhin 

JlfiurHanrain - Iinl> Tins - iminfri'Ailllllf— lypi'- 
wnllnu (omlnrml In must hi'hrmhl - riinvul Lnplrfl— 
survey uf lilirury fn LI lihmri enli rialon 

A specific iiinounl of iictiud practice, in one 
nr more libraries in required by all library 
.schools this differing in value, both ns a Lent 
of the HindooL and uh ii help to the aLudcnt, 
according to lhe kind of binary, the amount, 
variety, and clmiuelni of practice available, 
Lhe amount and ipiulily nf ntipertmm Riven, 
and Llic fullnesH of reports made nT the HtmlcnUs 1 
work, 

AL tin 1 end of one year the hcIiuoIh Riving a 
gcncml course of thin duration, offer a certifi¬ 
cate Lo tin' HUhsfacLory Hlndenl, lho mdioola of 
two or more yeuin usually withholding Lho 
lushest recognition until the completion of 
the cuume, when a diploma ol the degieo of 
lb L H is bestowed upon Lhe graduate. 

Within lhe last Inn yearn [lie dnnmtidH made 
upon the library hcIiiioIh have iiiercancd in 
number and complexity Nnmiili/Uilioii in 
libraries bus begun mill so Lnkcn hold of lho 
imagination of Lhose in commercial and tnanu- 


fiichiring couecros llmL the lnrgrsL of Lhrm aro 
orRum/iiiR nr reurRiinizinR librmioH uiul calling 
for tramerl nr experienced librarians to niftiiaRG 
them The ncIiouIh cnnuoL «ive Hjiccific train- 
irilt for Hiich work, nud can nupply only Rradu- 
alen wilIi a Icclmieul library IrniniiiK and 
Rcneral eilucalion, wheretiH, to make Lho mont 
of Hiich libraries, a weiimlilic .specialist is 
needed. Professional libraries, tlione of medi- 
erd, law, and tlieolopjieal inntiLiiLimm, and 
librarien of amdied neiimce, are in Lho aiimo 
ease Tlu* hoIiooIh aro called upon for a highly 
dilTerenlialed produeL. mid do not have il to 
offer, while JmvniR lilmUy of demnnd for all 
llinl tlioy do offer. In other words, moro trains 
uiKi mid that Hpceializod, in needed, AnoLhnr 
defcnl cxisLs in the Hinall number of librarmnH 
Hint rue led in InblioKraphienl nmLtcra Many 
am mLorn.Hied, but, owing to the laok of old 
and rare hooks and iimnufjcripla in American 
libraries, In the esaontmlly practical American 
lomptramcnL, and to tho Inck of aay instruc¬ 
tion or oppmLuniLy for iiiHlruction, few Amen- 
enn librnriniiH are MifliciehUy veraed in or sufTi- 
cicnlly appreeialivQ of llic culturnl aido of Lhcir 
work IL is h till nccea.sary, in die laigeat 
libraries, fur those having collcctioiifl or rare 
i\nd early hooka nr old manuscripts, to call 
npnii Lhe foroignei of univcrHily ednention and 
hchobiHtie aptitudes to deal with this material. 

The inLerrst in lho two fields of special 
libraries and of bibliography has led within 
the IftflL few years Lo Lho formation of tho 
Special Libraries Association and of Lhe Biblio¬ 
graphical SocioLy or America, and increasing 
pri'HHUTO 1ms fiinco been brought to bear upon 
the library .schools Lo extend Ihcii curricula in 
them) directions. 

Tho immense and rapid increase or libraries, 
Lhn extension of Lho library field tn cover lho 
work of Slate Library Coinniitimoira, hbraricfl 
in schools, grade, high, and normal^ rural and 
counly libraries, libraries in flLatc iiiBlitutiona, 
and lho sudden rise of municipal and stnto 
legislative ref nonce libraries, and commercial 
and technological libraries, call for a woll- 
considcrcd and far-sighted scliemo of training 
beyond anything LliaL iu now ofTcrcd. 

Tho question of remuneration eutered into 
Lho question of training very caily Numerous 
librniians of small libraries, who wero without 
upecinl schooling in their work and could not 
afford to attend the library schools, either 
became uneasy in regard to thoir Lomiro or 
ftinbiliouH Lo bo prcpnrrd for boiler work or 
bolter pOflilumH, and a demand aroso for short 
and inexponaive mimmoi coiuscs winch could 
bo pursued within Lhe limits of an obtainable! 
vacation oi leave of absence 

For Lho most part, such oouraoa have been 
conducted by Htalc Libraiy Commissions 
which havo aimed aL the raising of Uio profes- 
flionnl level and not Lhe lowciing oT it by short 
cuts to positions, tlicy havo had lo face the 
fact LliaL it was almost impossible to get 
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librarians of longer training ftt Lhc salaries 
offered, and litirvc therefore tried to inspire tlio 
attendants oil the short courses with sufficient 
interest to coma buck for Bcvoral biiccchhIvo 
ycftT3 until they acquire the equivalent of a 
year's general coiirsa. 

In the same way the large city libraries, 
feeling unable to pay to the lowest grades of 
assistants the salaries required by graduates of 
the schools, have opened apprentice! clnBHrs for 
training subordinate members of their starts 
Entrnneo to these classes Is usually by exami¬ 
nation, and after bom six to nine months of in- 
strualian, combined with practice, Liu) apprentice 
is eligible to a paid position. In sonic libraries 
promotion also is gamed through tniumnnLioiw, 
and the qualified apprentice may icadi a mucJi 
bettor position Tho only objection to Lficso 
classes, fTom the point of view of disintercalctl 
flare for Jibrarmnslup, arises from Llio youth of 
tho average apprentice, who has not lmd time 
for the study and reading desirable in persons 
engaged in an educational work and who is 
not likely to get time when once engaged in 
strenuous daily practice; from the occasional 
laxncsa of those who pass upon admissions, in 
regard to tho personality of candidates; mid 
Tram the reprehensible practice — not generally 
followed, however —of giving a gonciul leLLor 
of recommendation to apprentices who can¬ 
not be given employment, thus enabling them 
to enter the field of goneral library work when 
their training bos been in tho methods of ono 
library only, 

The work for which tho training class of the 
largo library By stem propnrea is bo sped Tic a 
work that its problems arc less complex Limn 
those af tho library schools, but as yet it has 
failed, with exccplionB, to attract tho moat 
desirable local material, owing pailly to Lhc 
low salaries offered and partly to tho fact that 
an adequate effort has not been made to Het 
the work bcfoio persons dcshablo ns applicants 
with the attractions that it undoubtedly line ill 
itself and with an appeal to tho civic spirit 
that exists in many young pcoplo. M \Y. P. 
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LICENSE. — Sit CtarmirATinN or Teacu- 
eiis; Teacueuh, Apphimmenp of 

LICENSE, TEACHERS, -Hop ('kiitikica- 
tion of Tehohkiih; Exam/kinyi Doaudh; 
Teachki(h, TiuiNiNfi ok; Traci ikub, Appoint¬ 
ment of. 

LICENSES TO TEACH.’- Sen Teacheiis, 
Atvous’cmlm r of 

LltGE, UNIVERSITY OF. — Hi e IIbmuum, 
Education in. 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES — See 

iNtiHnANl’nC'oMPANII^Kum’ATNIN U, Wo UK OF. 

LIGHTING OF SC1I00LI10USES — lL i h 
now generally eHluhludird Unit willi proper 
oricnlnlimi and unhindeml hKv oxpnmini Ukto 
ahould bo in every Mdinolmnlii frum one quurtcr 
to giig dixlli a« miu’lt glat-H uurfaco m floor 
Hpacc, eg fi run J2K In lll'i wjunn 1 feet of glazing 
in a room XI foot long mul 2-Hirl wide- Thin 
Hlnndard 1 i«h hpcn mhiplnl in mn/il pingros- 
mvo enunliion. Vnimhon iiiukI, however, ho 
provided fur nmirding to rirnmihllining; lens 
window space will, for exaTiqile, be required 
where Micro ih a long period of intense himHlnne 
than where lung foggy diiyn of wmler nr even 
tho shadow of neighboring huildingH jiiuhL ho 
guarded against Where the wlandard nropor- 
tipm cito adopted, it ia nlho lwreabruy Umt tho 
windows are properly pin ml and have Ihe 
best orientation This is a Hinder i<> he 
hfiiullod by the nrchvteet, who nuihl make the 
best use of the wall space nt his cliHposa^ safe¬ 
guard ilia exlenml niqienranre of the hmhliiig, 
and aliRcrve the hygienic lnwu ivffndmg tho 
d^o In rooma designed for primary ehiFai'S tlio 
windows should be at leant Ji feel II inplies from 
the llaov, ami Cor all upper grades, hwhidmg 
high scIiooIh. limy should lie seL J feel uhuve tlio 
floor. In nil ruses enre slionld he lakiui Hint 
the windows alumld lie higher than the eyes 
of the pupils when senled al their desks, and 
so prevent the throng light from sinking tho 
retinal. The light nruded in that reflected into 
the eye fiom the page of the hook or work 
upon which tho pupil is engaged A aLrong 
light from tho wrong direction will lend to 
2G 
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inaladjiiBtiiioht of the oy i"i, In Hlrnm of un- 
hygipnic vision, and fatigue of Mm ciliary 
muHclcH (Sub li\B) In addition Ui wiving 
the eye, the hooch of placing Liu* windows 

or 1 feet from llm floor mid main tabling a 
dofinUrly propor l unit'd imut hauls Ui tui cstlou- 
sioii of Lite windowi nearer to the ceiling, anil 
one fool of ffliHH HuifufT near llm ceiling of a 
Bcitoohonm n worth more Hum two Ceil nl 
Iho bolLom of fi low window, cHpeoinlly in Lho 
rooms on llio giound floor, und allows llio 
i\^Ut to ho mare l horn uglily diffused. Tho 
upper pnrl of a window piupcrly exposed to 
llic light enrrin it fui liter aeiohH I he room itnrl 
tots lL Call more directly on lUrwmk on which 
the pupils me engaged The in l rod lie l iun of 
iron andiHleel beams m the conn true l mu of 
buildings permits of ihe extension. of windows 
to within nix indies of the ceiling without any 
danger to llio hiuhlmg The lop or Llio glnas 
Biirfacc ought Lo he nl leant twelve feel aliuvc 
the floor, allowing eight feet at leant an Llio 
length ol each window, without the slightest 
detriment to the external appeal mice of llio 
budding 

Untintcral Lighting — Windows of a ncliool- 
room should lie placed mi one wide only. 
Where llicro are windows on onpmute mdcn of a 
room, there can lie 1ml one line through the 
room along which the light will lie equally 
nil ring from hath Hides, a line, however, which 
fdufls became of the change in relative light 
duo Lo the changing position of the huh amt 
other lens impoilruiL fneLma Ah a icniilt 
pupils will Hiifler llio iiininyuime of nmslighls 
and bo HulijoaL to direct my a of light'con¬ 
tinually Another defrcl ih the inlruduelion of 
wedges of shadow from the walls between llio 
windows, while the amount of window apacn 
uses up this available room for blackboards. 
Uni I a trial lighting always from Ihe h i ft nidci is 
llio only efficient type for a sdlmolruoin The, 
windows should be placed «s hu to Llio rear of 
llio room as possible, with the mulliims ns nar¬ 
row as possible, ho ns not to iriwLiurL Llio light 
and tako un Npueo in the wall Thus a Holid 
or blind wall of Lea feet /should bo left in front 
of Llie windows No objection enn be mined 
to this arrangement, sinne, as was staled above, 
tlia only effective light in a schoolroom is llmt 
rnflccLcd from llio work with which Lho pupils 
aro occupied, and Ihe pupils 1 desks nro rarely 
noaror Llin leaelier'H end of the mom than eight 
feot. The position of windows liera ilc i «ciibuil 
concenlrnlOH llie light und deli yum it on lho 
desks of lho pupils 

WindowH should never bo placed facing tlm 
Pupils; where Lhey am still found they should 
bo covered with opaque curtains ho fnHtoned to 
lho Niush llmt no beams of light can como 
through. Nor film old lliein hr; windows in lho 
rear of a room Tor purposes of light Whoro, 
as m Lho south, they are desirable foi^ venlila- 
tion, limy should bo placed about eight feet 
from the floor up to the lovcl of tho other 
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window*, u ith which they should harmonize in 
hiscc. They should be hinged on Lho lower side 
ami fastened above with a spring catch 
Hlruncd glass or an opaque shade may be lined 
with these windows, for tho light should bo 
excluded for Ihu benefit of lho teacher H 
any Attempt is made at decora Lion, a design 
of leaded glass will bo found most successful; 
but the, main purpose of these windows ia to 
allow vonLikiUon, and accoidmgly they should 
be made Lo open and clone easily, and bcL ho n s 
to prevent man from beating \i\. 

)VuUh of AfnUitma —The lmdlions, it hna 
just been slated, should be narrow. To this 
obieetum has been made that they would not 
afford adequate support, a valid objection in 
the case of two-story builclinga or buildings 
of brick or atoms construction only A metal 
miillion has, however, been devised which 
solves tins problem. This form of mullion has 
been used with success mulct 1 many conditions, 
Whcrfl walls are not of necessity thick and 
heavy, pnrt of the weight may bo supported 
from above, by using a slcol lintel in addition 
lo the lumow nuillion Tho use of Llie arch 
form of linLcl which transfers Lhc strain to a 
greater or less degree to the main walls in 
fionL mid behind the windows is not to bo 
recommended, becaiiso it ancioaches on tho 
window mu Taro on both Hides. Tho steel lintel 
has been used m many of Llio largest and most 
mioceHHful hHiooI buildings in Now York CiLy 
Tho mullion should !)□ wedge-shaped with 
Lho edge turned ouLwaid, so Hint a wider 
gathering of light is nmdo possible by reason 
of ih hovelled form, and much of tho shadow 
otherwise cant by Lho mullion is eliminated 
Onrnlation. — In tho InLiludo of this coun¬ 
try it in essential Tor purposes of lighting lo 
open ns many windows as possible toward tho 
east or west, The east light is tho best, tho 
south is most frying and troublesome, tho 
west is good, and the north should be used 
only for rooms designed for art work in its 
various forms The advanlngo of the cast 
light is that a room may bo directly purified 
by tho sunlight almost befoio school work beginH 
while for Lho rest of Lho day a clear white light 
from Lho eastern sky can be obtained without 
llio glaio of the direct rays of the sun. With 
light coming from the south it is almost im¬ 
possible lo keep oilL fclio direct sunshine and at 
Llie name lime get indirect and diffused light 
into tho room. WlinLever menus may bo 
used, streaks of light will fillci through Lhc 
loom and Lax Lho accommodative muscles of 
tho eyes. Whoro Urn noonday heat is flLrong, 
ns in lho Houth, H will bo diflicult lo keep out 
Lho heal; and fit Lho same lime noL lo darken 
tho room loo much, if ventilation depends on 
Llio windows. To cut out direct sunshine and 
at Lhc flame Lime permit Ilia air to pa&s un- 
hnulored is a matter or some difficulty Vene¬ 
tian blinds have been recommended, but havo 
certain defects: they nro noisy, out out tho 
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bcaL light, nro rarely ndjnsted to meet the 
exact- demands nntl conditions, mid. when 
rolled up, often admit pencils of light, and 
easily get uul of order. Sliding blinds arc, if 
anything, oven less desirable The diflieiilly 
of providing successful blinds ns screens from 
Ilia sun has not yet been overcome 

For the primary grades achoolioums receiv¬ 
ing light from the west arc of ton moro miliH- 
fnclory in hot climates than those jcccivnig 
light from the oast, for tho day's sessions of 
these classes is usually ovci before direct sun¬ 
light streams into tho room But foi tho upper 
grades lighting fiom thewe^fc is Iobb desirable, 
since tlio rooms arc apt in summer to become 
uncomfortably warm niter two o'clock. 

As fow rooms as possible) should have win¬ 
dows placed on tho north side unless Lliey nro 
to be used for art work, or possibly as manual 
training rooms tmd laborntoiies It is a anfo 
rule, then, to have ns many classrooms ns 
possible facing tho cast or west anil to utilize 
the space on tho south foi librancs, offices, 
physical nnd biological laboratories, anil Unit 
on the north for drawing, manual training, and 
chemical laboratories. This statement will 
sufficiently indicate tho importance of nonaitlcr- 
ing the lighting of schoolrooms at Lhe Limo 
of selecting n site for the building. (Seo 
AncuiTECTuiiE, School) Sufficient 1ms been 
said to show that in this country it is best 
that a aohoolhouae should bo built with its 
main axis running fiom north to south in 
order that the chisaruoms, as far ns possible, 
may be supplied with light bom the oast and 
west While a school building facing rii nn 
angle of 45° with the meridian would receive 
sufficient sunning and light m nlmosL every 
morn, thore nre disadvantages connected with 
the plan which mnko it inadvisable; thus with 
the main axis of tho building from northeast 
to southwest those rooms looking toward the 
southeast would be troubled by the long ex¬ 
posure to the direct rays of the sun, giving rise 
to difficulties alioady referred to, and with tho 
axis from southeast to nortlnvcaL the rooms 
facing to the southwest would be affected in 
the afternoon both by clireot sunlight and hent 
Uibbed Glass, —The problem of lighting 
rooms too wide for the height of windows, or 
those situated where sufficient window sur/acc 
could not bo obtained, ov those too close to 
tall buildings, or ncighboiing trees, hns been 
greatly simplified in recent years by the uso of 
ribbed or prismatic glass It has been used 
most extensively in business houses, aucli as 
stores, where deep looms must get ail their 
light from a restricted frontage It is not 
expensive, and when, sot high up in a window in¬ 
creases and diffuses Lho light m a very helpful 
way It is generally not advisable to eot 
sueh glass, in the lower part of windows of 
schoolrooms, on account of the glare thus pio- 
duced. But for basements, dark hallways, 
toilet rooms, and closets it is specially valuable. 


Fm regular eliUssroomH it Ls miml hMisfnelory 
when placed in lho upper half uf i)u‘ wnnhnu 
There are now ninny dark null gloomy Nrlioob 
rooms in daily line, which could lie easily 
transformed into well lighted, cheeiful rooms 
by the usr of ribbed glnvi, winch is com¬ 
paratively inexpensive In Nlifwlilule for the 
ordinary glims 

Artificial Lighting —Hcpuuhm of (his situa¬ 
tion of tin* country with refpreinc lo lalilude, 
comparatively few public schools Imvp here¬ 
tofore needed artificial lighting during tho day 
Heiiion Ilut nn evening hriiuoln nuiUiply, and 
as school buildings come tu lie used more and 
more for various Horiul nnd edunihonal umlcr- 
Inking^ it is rapidly becoming ncrniary to 
give liiH phase of school Cf(m|nurul more eoii- 
sidcinlion II h highly advisable, therefore, 
that nil plans for high nebnuK manual training 
schools, and nil other school buildings likely lo 
need either power or ligld, should have pro¬ 
visions for eicclrie wuing and such fixtures ax 
are necessary for numedmle iihu In general 
it is eooiI economy in thoroughly wire nil 
flehool buildings, where (lie probability is on 
the side of future need for it, e.H|jeemlly Hinee 
Him is not an expcunixc undertaking* ( For the 
same reasons gas pipes might lo be installed; 
for progress is rapid nowadays, nnd good 
schoollioiiHOH ought lo last n hundred yen™ nr 
more It goes without saying Mint electric 
lighting in much lo be prefeued to gas, e\eu 
though the new methods of Jiuudlmg gas 
flames insure good light Hlcolnr lights give 
out but little heat, and release no bail nrlnr or 
noxious gases They rednre the danger from 
fires, are Car more easily aud quickly lighted, 
rci|uiro less atLenliou, and offer no dnngna 
fiom leakage, or nunlnuiiimlioii <)f any Hort, 
This cannot be said of gas light* under llio 
moat favorable methods yet devised. Clay 
gives lho following table, pupnml by Ihofesnor 
Lowca, which shown the "Comparative Hygiene 
Effect of llluiniiialion per Unit of Light 7 ' 
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(See Fimix Clay, Modem School lluildingn, 
London, 1002, p 11H) 

But elccLriu liglils am bard on I lie oyes, juu- 
Lioulnrly when the filainenlH am visible. It is 
ncccaaaiy, thereforo, Lo shield the eyoH from 
thoso by ground glass bulbs, or homo form, of 
rcfrnclivo and dispel aing globes flumimiding 
tho bulbs Tlic chief objection Lo the ground 
glass bulb is Lhat it permits only about fit) per 
cent of tho light to pass through. 
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LIMITS 


Ah the 1 phiiIl of Homo extended experiments for 
Um KchonlhnuNi’ Coin mission nf Ih)H Lon, it was 
found tlmt for direct lighting m the most mills- 
factory results "'ere obtained from in no IhirLy- 
bik caudle power forty-wall TungNt.cu lamp*, 
raclt equipped with tlm rtifTiiHing prismatic 
reflector. TIicHn shndi'H nro roi is true Led of 
prismatic glum coaled ou Llio older or iuncr 
flurfitH* with a win to enamel ,J 

VanaiiH fnniw of IiulophnneH have broil lined, 
end the best of those give good light diwpmum 
ami nt the same lime shield tlm eyes fnnn 
tliii glnni of Ilia filnbei Tim elmd point, how- 
ever, for roiaudemlimi in preparing plum for 
wiring fu-huiilniniiiH, nwiombly bulls, and oilier 
rooms of like sorL, ih to see lliat I he wires arc 
properly placed mid that, hwi1vUi*» me con¬ 
veniently arranged both for power mid lights 

In villager ami cniinlry districts not yet 
supplied with electric lighting liurrents, Iho 
acetylene lighting has proved very helpful, 
Tins riis, winch is made by bringing enleium 
cni hide mlo emit not with water, gives a 
hiilliimL while lipht and burns (|mUi regularly 
It is noL expensive to liiMtiill aneji jiIauIh, and 
where a conipnralivoly cheap and a very effec¬ 
tive pus illiimiiiniit is needed, thin form is Lo 
ho recoin me ml pi I It lias, however, the dis¬ 
advantages and dangers ui nil sueh ilhirn’mnuln 

F I) I) 

flee AnriiiTEfTuim, MruonL, and Iho refer¬ 
ences there given 

LILLE, UNIVERSITY OF. —Although ^ 
lablislic’d as a university only as recently ns 
18M, this institution directly succeeded the old 
university nt Pouai which Jmd been founded hy 
Papal Hull in I/jOO and fuinelioncd by Philip II 
of Spain in 1502 There were five faculties: of 
theology, civil law, canon Jaw, medicine, and 
arts. Tiio liniveihity was intended Lo stem 
the rise of PiolealauliHin in the Low Coun¬ 
tries The continuity of organization and work 
was not broken by Lhe change of the mleis of 
Flanders in tlm reign of Louis XVI A decline 
set in during Lhc eighteenth ccnLui y. and in 1703 
the university was closed by Napoleon, and in 
the reorganization of 1800 only the fnoulLy of 
Ictleis was restored, Lo bo closed again from 
1820 until 1851 At Llio latter dale a faculty 
of medicine was added, and in 1805 a faculty 
of law Iu 1875 a faculty of medicine niul 
pharmacy was established at Lillie whither tlio 
oLlioi faculties wort' tranuferml in 1887. In 
180(1 the four fneulticK weio iecognized a« a 
imivnmLy The enmllinciiLnf uLudenLsin i010 
wan 1075 (law, 5(17; medicine, pluunmcy, 
100; hhouoo, 1135, le tiers, 200). For Urn 
picsent organization sen Fuanch, Education 

IN 

LILY, WILLIAM (1108-1522). — The writer 
of Llic authorized Latin gram mar which for 
many generations wa* to England what for a 
thousand years Dona tun (q,v ) was to Europe 


Lily was born ill Odihara, near RoiiLliainpton, 
c- 110H, and wax educated at Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, where Clrncyu (qv.) lec Uucd oil 
theology Lily iutuiidGd to cuter the prieBl- 
mod, and Look a pilgrimage ic Jerusalem; but 
became converted from Iho pricaLliuotl of 
co clew iwlir ism to the minis tiy of learning, and 
catered with onlhminani into iho study of 
(irrek At Iloinu be studied under Snip]Lius 
and Pomponmn LmLua .Snbinuti, so as lo maha 
himself iv thorough Latinist, When Lily tc- 
Lurned to London, ho was ranked, with Grocyn 
and ^ Linacro (qq.v ), among the earliest of 
English llcnnihsnnec ClTeciaria and Latinists. 
About 1512 Lily was appointed headmaster 
of ColcL'a fouiulalion of St. Paul's School, Lon¬ 
don, nn office winch he hold till bin death in 
1522 1 Lily's fame as a Hchoolinaatcna eclipsed 
by his authoritative Latin < 'Laminar, For an 
account of this see Latin Lanouaob. 

F. W. 

References . — 

JJiGlmnnrp of National Biography 

Feuilleiiat, Aldieiit. John 1 a ly, Contribution d I’lfis- 
ta\rc <Ib hi Hcnai ssn nec en Anahlerre (Cambridge, 
IUIC ) 

Luptom, J II Li/a of Dean Cold (London, 1887 ) 
'Votes ami Queries, (sixth SrricB, Vol II, pp 441-442 
mid 401-4(12, 

McDonkh, M I'\ .8. A ffxHtoru of Paul's School 
(Loidnn, 1000.) 

Wathon, I omen English Orniiimar fichoola up la 
lOOt, plia iv, ivl, ivli. (Catnljrltlga* 10U8 ) 

LIMEN —Thin toini has been introduced 
into recent pgychologir.nl discussions na a sul> 
Hlilulo for Lho earlier Lena M threshold,” which 
was employed to indicate that degree of a 
flciiHation which in jubI perceptible. Tlun, 
when one bogmn with a very faint mr vibration 
which is not perceptible to the ear and grad¬ 
ually increases its intensity, ho ultimately 
reaches the threshold nr hmen of the Henan) ion 
or tho point at whioh a sound in just audible, 
There nro also liinena of difTci’enca, that is, 
after a sound hnB reached a certain intensity, 
if it is gradually changed so ns to become moro 
or less intense, the point is reached at which 
the (Mcicnco m intensity is jimb noticeable. 
Sound selves as a good example, but all forms 
of sensory oxpcricnco exhibit limcn values in 
analogous fashion. C. H, J, 

Reference: — 

Tuchrueh, E. B, JjJxpcnmenfal Peycfidow. (Now 
York, 1005.) 

LIMITS — A lopia ucccsaaiily met in an 
olmiiciiLnry way in the aludy of piano gconioliv, 
nrnl one that forms the subject of scion lino 
rUuIv hi the calculus, in llio theory of irralionnl 
numb cm, mid dsowhero in more advanced 
mathcmaticfi. The term is difficult of sinmlo 
delinUion, but ia easily UUiatmted For 
example, tlm length of a circle ia, nnd may be 
defined as, tlm limit of the inscribed or circum¬ 
scribed regular polygon of n bUIcSj as n increases 
indefinitely. Similaily, the limit of the sum 
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LINACHE, THOMAS 

of Iho series 1, J, i, • ■ • , can cosily lie 
shown to bD 2. Tiic fallowing definition fins 
been suggested )>y Professor J, W Young a h 
ono that is ns simple ns cim reasonably bo 
expected: " Let 0 be any linearly ordered 
class, and let tbo variable x reprcfieul any 
dement of tliis class, A segment of mi Hi n 
class may lie defined ns the cleumntH of tin* 
class which lie between two given elements of 
tha class, Cliven un element a, which need 
not be itself nn dement of the etas Cl, hnl 
which ifl ordered with refercnco In G (it limy 
bo nil element of n linearly ordered class G J 
containing 0), n neighborhood or vieiniLy nf a 
ia defined ns any soginont of the cinss 0 mc\i 
that a lies between two elements of linn Mo¬ 
ment Tho clernont a is then wild In Ih» it 
limit element of the class C, provided every 
neighborhood of a contains elements of C.” 

Tho practical question for the teacher nr 
high acliaol mathematics is this, where should 
tlio subject bo introduced, and how extensively 
should it bo treated? 

In roply, it seems nt present to bo the feeling 
of the great majority of teachers in the United 
States tlmb no acienlHic treatment of linnb 
should bo attempted in tho high school. In¬ 
commensurable quantities ('j.u) nro now not 
generally recommended foi pupils of thin 
priulo, and pTaoltcally. Urn only need Cor the 
idea of limit is found in tho treatment of the 
circle and tha round solids. For thin treat¬ 
ment nothing ia inquired boyond iho idea of 
limit, a strict definition like tho one given 
above not being neccssaiy Theorems refill¬ 
ing to limits are usually postponed until Urn 
calculus is readied, when the needs (d tho 
subject and the maturity of Llic student demand 
and permit their introduction D 13. 0 

UNACRE, THOMAS (14001-1524). — Hu¬ 
manist physician; received his early education 
at Canterbury, piobcihly at tho school oC Ilia 
monastery of Christ Church, under William do 
Selling, who had visited Italy Linneic then 
went to Oxford, and in 1484 was elected 
Fellow of All Souls. About HB5-I4S0 Lmacrc 
wont with Selling to Italy, and nt Florcnco 
was under the instruction of Polilmn and 
Demetrius Chalcondylas He mot Ilcrmolaus 
Barbarus at Romo, and Aldus tho printer at 
Venice. At Padua he stayed long enough to 
graduate as Doctor of Medicine. It is clear 
that ho must have remained several years in 
Italy. lie had already begun a translation of 
the book on tho Syh era of Freeing fiom Greek 
into Latin, and this was completed or rovised 
m England, and published by Aldus at Vcnico 
in 140D, being tho first work of tho lloimissanco 
induoncc dono by an Englishman Li micro 
tattled nt Oxfonl, nnd was Incorporated M D 
and lectured, probably, on mcdiainc, though 
ko taught pupils Greek, e.p, Sit Thomas Moro 
(g.y.). In 1601 ho was tutor to ICing Ilcnry 
Vlll'a sou Arthur, and removed to Loudon; 


and in together wilh J L Vi\tn (qv.) t 

was LriUn tutor mid plnsirum to iho Princes 
Mary, for whom Ik* wrote nil rlrniMilnry Latin 
Gnvnmmr — the Jiiidminihi firmmunlin.i (dale 
not known). Many odjiimiH (1 f Mm* Itiultmniia 
aCo eimluiu YiwV I)c /fainme /Vrih, Mijigrjp 
lions for wv^leiiifitir moling rmd rompoMlion 
Linuere rerened a iniiubi r of rn’li'divdieid 
appmiiliiiciiH, though hr jirnbnhU ilid no work 
in them In 151S hi 1 founded I hr College of 
PliywemiiH, which in llm liml iiiHlniii’c lu Id ils 
inccliugH in Ins linnac hi Khigldndrr Hirer!, 
London lie also In utownl great henrfiirtuniH 
on llic UniviTHify of Oxford. 

In 1517 hi* luriiiil fin Greek aliidicH in use 
for the purposes of Jm proff^Rm nf iiirdiritic, 
nnd IrnmdiUrd from Greek iuhi Lot'll llio hrat 
six books of (ialun’h [)r Sntntnir Tvfwla (*Seo 
G k\jr\ ) In 15 III ihm u an followed bv a muuUv 
I riunlulinn of Grdoii'rt Mt dunlin Mrilnuh, a 
groat undertaking. In 1521 lie Ironed a led 
Galen's I)c Tnnpmwifniii, u work nf the first 
importance in ih hiMoneal infliinoT, one or 
the bases or the psychology of inediewd mid 
llcmiismuirr* limes With regard In tin g e trans¬ 
lations fimn elnsunil mi-diod writers Dr. J K. 
l’ayno remarks Mini, in npile nf drawImrkH, 
Hie revival of ebi^ieal inedieme led 11 iniinc- 
diately to the revixal of aimlomv, of Imlrmy, 
and of rliNiirnl medinne ns pTngTi^.ive^riminH, 
ami limdiiml ri Kulla mule eoinjiuralile In lliiwe 
iiHerilH'd t<i the Ueoni^nmee in. other deymrl- 
inuiUH of kuowleflge/' (Mlu-r innliral irariH- 
liUinnn into Latin from (In 1 Greek of (lateu 
lnndc by Linnern am of less im|mrh»nre Jn 
1524 lie publiHlii'd bis Ih Euu'H*h\U\ .Vfnirlnrrt 
Latim iSVnmmiH, Tins work win apparently 
written nt the request of Colei to In* lined in 
&l Raul's Helmut, but wnn found loo rniupre- 
lienHive and regarded nn urimiilabli 1 for llio 
capacitii'H of imyrt (Inlet adopled a brief 
ginmumi 1 (/Erfilw CoA/i) drawn ii|> by liiiiirtelf 
and Lily u ). This mndenl nxnaril n quarrel 
between Linuere and Colei, wliieli Er/iHiinunm- 
flucrcwifully tned to M*Ule The Hr L'meudefa 
Structura is noL nu ordiniirv gruiunmlieid accI- 
donco, but nn nceouiit of Ljimere'H uigaUieriiigs 
in llio way of illustration from all mmrreg 
placed under tlm headings of the ]iiiiIh of 
spcccli. Tho mgnifieaiice of Ihe work is tlmt 
it is the application of the inductive method 
to philological and grammatical purposes, nnd 
allows a command over authors and n power 
of purposeful nmUUudnioiiN cUnlmu, in bulb 
Latin ami Greek, whidi wan (mlhely now to 
England in 1521. In the mwnml \ml nf llw* 
hook Liimcio eiUers upon eoimlruelmn in eom- 
posiLion, ami oxptimula the use, with examples, 
of figiiip.s nf n]H»eeli. Tho In Mb Hcetion Is entirely 
given to Greek coiiHlrimtion.s, and I lie lmuk, 
therefore, marks tho first publiHlicd Greek 
fltudy m England, E W. 

ReteroncoB i — 

Didlonary of jVtOwaal numranhu, arL by J, P. Payne, 
conUnranB a blblioarai^ilriii acerjont dJ I.inneie'a 
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LINCOLN, ALMlltA 


LINE OP REGARD 


Gran\mnra find llicir relation l« iho fit, Paul's 
Grain in nr 

JohnhuN, J. N Tho Life of Thomas Lwacre , Eel by 
II, Graves. (London, IMG) 

Payne, J I 1 ' /nfrorfiiriirm to the I'awwiila ttepnot nf 
Lnmrra'B Translation of Oaten, lie TemjKtnmentiB 
(GfunhridRO. 1841.) 

Seed oil m, F» Oxford litformcrs. (London, 1B87.) 


LINCOLN, ALMIRA, — See Phelps, Al¬ 
mira Lincoln. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, LINCOLN, ILL — 
A coeducational iiiHliliilion ohnrloml in 1805 
In 1001 the olmrlor wns amended, making Urn 
collcgo a constituent member of tho James 
Millikcn University (qv). Prop ai alary, col¬ 
legia to f normal, iniiiia, and elocution depart¬ 
ments arc maintained. Tho college confers 
tlio clogrco of A. 11., 13 H. t and Ph.B., on comple¬ 
tion of tho appropriate coumoh. Tho degrees 
of A.M and M H nro given artcr ono year of 
grad unto work, of which ono Homester must 
he in residence. Tho faculty coniuiHs of 
sovenLeen members. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN — A cncdu- 
calionnl institution founded in 1H07 to provide 
higher education foi llio people of tho moun¬ 
tains. Preparatory courses and domestio 
Hcicncn, commercial, music, elocution, art. 
printing, industrial, agricultural, normal and 
collcginto departments aiemaintained. Courses 
lending to UK) degrees of A. 11., B.S , and Miih. 
D aro offered. Thera in a facility of twenty- 
eight members Tire einollment of aUidonLa 
\\\ 1Q11-1Q12 wits 201, The Lincoln Memorial 
Hospital and tho Lincoln Memorial Medical 
College, both of Knoxville, arc affiliated. 

LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, CHESTER 
CO., PA. — An institution for the higher 
education of the negro raco, chartered in 18fi4 
ns Ashman Institute, the present title being 
adopted in 1800. Collegiate nnd theological 
departments me maintained; the former is 
undenominational, the latter is under the con¬ 
trol of the Presbyterian Church. Tho ic- 
nuircments for ciitiancc to tho college are 
fifteen units of high school work. An arts 
corn so is offered, leading to tho A.D degree. 
In the theological department sbudenLa are 
admitted to tlio regular courso if Lhoy have 
alroady put sued a collcgo arts courso or its 
equivalent. The degree of ST.D, Is granted. 
Tlio enrollment of students m 1011-1012 wna 
134 in lha college and forty-three in tho theo¬ 
logical aominary. Tho Taculty conslflls of 
tliirlcon mombcia. 

LINDNER, GUSTAV ADOLF (1828-1887). 
— An Austrian educator; was born at Rozda- 
lowitfl in Bohemia and studied at the Univorsity 
of Prnguo. In 1854 ho became a teacher at the 
gymnasium of Cilli in Styno, where ho wrofco 


Ids Lehrbitch dcr Psychology fit} Mitlehschulcn, 
{Textbook of Psychology for Secondary 
1858 ) This book, ns well ns his Logic , which 
soon followed, is still hugely used in Austrian 
schools. In 1871 lie was appointed diiccLoi 
of the lie id gymnasium at Pr/ichaLltz in Bo¬ 
hemia, mid Muon ftflenvurds put in charge of 
the O/i'ch Lenclicis 1 Bcininary at Kuttenberg. 
In this position ho published two textbooks or 
Rciuuivl methodology ami geneva! pedagogy, ab 
well as his Knzyklopttdischcs Ilandbuch der 
limchmqskmh (ace Encygi.qi'uqiah of Edu¬ 
cation). lie waa also the editor of a series 
of pedagogic classics, for which he translated 
the Didadica Magna of Comemua. In 1878, 
when the University or Prague was split into two 
institutions, a Gei man nnd a Czech, he wns called 
as piofcsaor of philosophy and pedagogy to the 
Czech university, where he taught until liis 
death, 

Lindner wns largely instrumental in intro¬ 
ducing the Ilerlmi linn psychology and pedagogy 
into Austrian schools, Besides the booKsspoken 
of above, ho published a numbei of philosophical 
and pedagogic writings, among which mny be 
mentioned; Introduction to the Study of Philos¬ 
ophy, 1803, 77ic Problem of Happiness, 18G8, 
and Contributions to Social Psychology (Ideen 
sur Psychologic dcr (fescllschaft als Grundlage 
dcr Sozialmsscnschaft , 1871). F. M. 

Re/croncea : — 

Fhihuii, F Hiojrajjfti'cn Osferroichieehcr jSc/iirriuaiirierr. 

(Vinrnfl, 1807.) 

Rein, W. EncgUapad\ichc9 Handbuch der Ptidagagilf, 

LINDSLEY, PHILIP (1780-1865) — Uni- 
yorsiLy president; graduated bom Princeton 
in 1801 Far three years ho taught in tho 
schools of Now Jciacy. lie was tutor and pro¬ 
fessor at Princeton from 1S07 to 1824, and presi¬ 
dent of the University of Nnshvillo from 1824 
to 1850. He wns active in tho work of tho 
early American educational associations, and 
published numerous articles on educational 
subjects He was ono of the early advocates 
of normal schools for the training of teachers. 

W. S M, 

LINE FORMATION IN SCHOOL ROOM. 
— See School Management, 


LINE OF REGARD,—A single point to 
which both oyca arc directed is called tlio 
lion point or tho poml of regard The lino of 
legord, is, then, an imaginary lmo passing from 
tho contor of rotation of the eyeball to tlio point 
of regard. Tho two lines of regard, in any act 
of binocular fixation, thus form nn anglo at tho 
point of regard The teim plane of regard is 
applied to tlio plane passing through both hnca 
of regard. Both the conconts hue and piano 
of regard arc used in describing or calculating 
the possible movements of tho eye. 

R. P. A. 

See Eye, 
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LITERARY < 1 ENROIlSIlU' 


Reference — 

Buiiaeilh. E A Textbook of Dnjtiotoni/, Vul III \>V 
103CI ff. (Now York, 1000) 

LING, PER HENRIK (1770-1830) — The 
founder of the Swedish or Ling system of gym¬ 
nastics; was horn in Sm&liuid, uno of Jho 
southern provinces of Sweden, NoV 15, 1/70. 
Ho waa educated in the higher cWical srhool 
at Wexio, whera lie distinguished JimiHolf hy 
ilia u mental ability, atioiiR mdi v id utility. 
firm, unyielding will, ami tecklcaa PiUevpiifte.' 
Ha was dwinisaed from tho school, with others 
of hifl comrades, in November, 1702, for nomo 
breach of aohool discipline Not much in 
known regarding his life in tho next mx years, 
except that ho was a student at Lund nnd 
Upsnla universities, where he studied theology 
and modern languages Prom 1700 to 1801 
he sLudied philology at the UnivcniLy of 
Copenhagen, and engaged in literary work, lie 
wrote in French, German, and Danish, Li min¬ 
iated tho poem Balder*a Death by Johannes 
Evald into Swedish, and wrote in Danish a 
three-neb comedy. The Envious Man 

During tho years of his Btay in Copenhagen. 
Ling frequented a fencing school conducted 
by two Frenchmen, and there acquired great 
skill in the art of fencing, lie also attended 
a privato IVniaaskife commoted by Naohtcgall, 
whoro ha took up gymnastics with great 
enthusiasm. In 1801 Ling was appointed 
fencing master at tho UnivcnuLy of Lund. 
Besides fencing, Ling also taught riding and 
vaulting He lcmmned nfc Lund until 1812, 
when he wna appointed teacher of gymnastics 
at tho Royal Academy in Karl berg near 
Stockholm Soon after taking up his work at 
Karlboig, ho conceived the idea of founding 
in Stockholm a royal Central Institute for 
tho training of teachers of gymnastics, The 
Institute waa opened in 1814, with Ltug as Ua 
director, and ia still in existence Lmg taught 
gymnastics at Km lb erg unLil 1825, and bo 
ictaincd tho post of director of the Royal 
Central Institute from its foundation in 1814 
until his death in 1830. In 1835 he wui 
elected to membership in the Swedish Academy, 
and was given the honorary title of Profeasor 
nnd tho decoration of the Order of the North 
Star by King Charles XIV 
Ling behoved that gymnastics liad a rightful 
place in education, medicine, and national 
defense, lie had studied anatomy and physi¬ 
ology at the University of Lund, and Liicd to 
bnso his system and teachings upon rational 
and scientific foundations lie did not lenvo 
any complcto treatiso of his sysLcin of gym¬ 
nastics IIis chief works arc, 77ic General 
Principles of Gymnastics, published in 1810 
by ins pupils, Liodbeok and Georgii; Regula¬ 
tions for Gymnastics to he Used in the Army. 
published in 1836; and Instructions in Gymnas¬ 
tics and Bayonet Exercises for Soldiers, pub¬ 
lished in 1838 G. L M 


Refcroncea — 

lUnrv. 11.1. 1 ‘. M Pel* r llenry Ling lln Ki>nliNh 
f nnmimri li, Atiurunn i*hu,nral L’durntirni /ft. 
rictf, Vnl 1, p|) 1 1 I (IhUll I 
Leonauu 1 \) I'lrlhnrik Lmu, rui’l Ins Sm , 

nl dll' Klinkluihii Nurnwil Ixv'd nf I b imnnlii \ 
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LITERARY CENSORSHIP * Early Period. 
— The prnelice of Hiipcrvismg, n^rirling, or 
prohibiting llm expre^inn id iiilrllcrhinl ron- 
rupUuim or Urn diMemnmrinn uf idinn ia 
as old pm the orgiuu/nimu of Ninety ilneJf 
■Some one bolding aulhorify oi churning nulhor- 
ity was always ready to ulijrid In tin* free 
ciieuliilion of ideas ns threatening danger lo 
exiHling institutions, religious or polilienl 
TJio two oarlieMt mil Imiit i«*h recognized by men, 
llmt of the ruler, whether id the family, the rlrin, 
or Urn State, ami llial of the priest, the represen¬ 
tative of tho Aurojited icligmii, Were eqmdly in¬ 
terested in retaining control over Ww direi linu 
ami tho expression nf thmiglit In the earlier 
cumnumiliOH, political nml religimis authority 
wero frequently combined III the wuiii 1 indn irhmL 
It in probable that in those atiites Ihe roiitenlioii 
for nil nutliorilative control of opinion rested 
chiefly upon the rink that heretical uHciuiicch 
might interfere with the puhhe penei* 

Tlic earliest method of publication wiih in the 
form of Llm leetmn nr recital A ceimmHliip 
nr control r>f llm uUoTunrrs nf the leetnnn 
could lie exercised hy the very him pie method 
of prohibiting Urn lecture, and, in ease of con¬ 
tumacy, nf uuprimmiiig or killing llm lecturer. 
Tho decision or the authorities at Athena in 
400 ij o that Socrates must he puL lo death, 
is often referred lo ns possibly tho nil best 
recorded example or censorship by the Slate. 
It is certain that no organized official pcnmir- 
eliip ever rnmo inLo existence in (ireece The 
>hitosopbc\B and the poets appear to have 
cp hired nnd wriLlcn without hindrance nml 
without flupervisinn, 

An early examida of the in flu mini of the 
Christian Chinch for Urn restriction or elimina¬ 
tion of objectionable lilornLnc ia described in 
Acta xix, II): " Many of them also which 
UHcd curious arts In ought Lheir bonka together 
and binned them before all men ,J Tins wnH 
frequently cited in later centuries by upholders 
of Llm cewsovslpp policy of the Church of 
Rome. Certain of the more nrliHlically piinlcd 
cddions of tho Index (for instance, "the fiist 
Roman edition of the Index of 1758) contain, 
ns a vi^nctta title, a repieHCiilntion of PnuJ 
casting into tho flames the hooka of magic, 
and beneath the print Lhc verse from Acta, 
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The whole theory of clmrrh authority and 
of cxminiimiii'rahuii for disregard of hucIi 
authority wan a nuiller of nlmv development 
through the ngefl (hat followed the preaching 
of Hi. Paul It was, in fuel, mil midi llui 
aixtronLh century Uml llien 1 cuiiie uiLo exist¬ 
ence anything that rmild hr called a eeiiHur- 
flhi]) policy or any nltempi at a general coiiNor- 
flliip nyHloin: hnl from llie earliest periwhi in llie 
history of Llie Chinch, there are itisIihk'CH of 
condemnations of individual \uilern, and nf 
prohibition^ under severe penalties, of the 
manifolding or of llie distribution of piirliculiu 
\wirkn. These prohibitions lire usually (In? 
result of one of llie Meries nf fierce nnitroverHiM 
about dogma Unit charms Leri/ed the earlier 
centuries of the Chmvli They cuiannLc for 
tho in (ini part from eoimeih, hut they are 
occasionally ifemed directly by the Pope or by 
local bishops In certain eases, they lake the 
form of an imperial edict, luile^en in lliche llie 
initiative crunc.H fiom a eminnl It ih prob¬ 
able tliiil llie influence eillier of the nuim'ih or 
of the Emperor in restricting the multiplica¬ 
tion oi disiiilrufrun of unling* that had hec/i 
condemned wiih not \ ny effective The cdials 
mid derrccH must he considered in represent¬ 
ing an expression nf oiniiinn euimectcd with 
some one of the biller llicnlogienl conlrovermes 
of the day, mllier than as regiiluihmH to he 
enforced, There was, in fact, no machinery 
for the* oiifnicement The woik of the popp¬ 
ing HCrihc.H could nol hi- Hiipervised, ns wits 
possible later for the opcruliiniH of llie punters, 
ami the niaruihci ijjIm eould he pmsed from Imml 
to hand among l Ins Hretiinam witlioul tho 
liitervejilujn of it bookshop 
Roman Emplro There are instances of 
literary cemoislup on the pari of the imperial 
luilhrntiles of lluiue hefme the institulion of 
tlio Christian (dimeh TIiuh TuciLuh remarka 
Unit AugnsluH was the fhal ruler who under- 
took to punish a waul w lit ten or Hpnkcri, tluil 
is to wiy, a wind unrieeoinpaiucd by action 
The law oT the Homan Republic hud recognized 
as deserving of punishment, only cninund 
deeds, but the Emperor brought life authority 
of the law to hear upon writings described an 
libellous or Ncandalous (hbcUi famtmi) lie 
ordeied, for niHlimee, Uml Llio wriliiign of 
LahitniUH hliould he publicly burned. IIih 
fiucce.SHfir TiheihiH issued a .still stronger regu¬ 
lation Tor the supervision of undisciplined or 
insulmiduiulc writings. Cienuitius < -on Imh 
was driven from bin occupiihon ami hit to die 
through povnrly for the offense of Hpenkwg of 
(iftiiiH ( 'UhhIuh am the " LiihI Uonmii," IIih 
writings with ordered to ho burned by llio 
icdile. TaeihiH Hpi'uhfl with scorn of Ihciso 
who, in the poHsessuni of a little momentary 
power, undertake to emsh uuL opinioim not 
in accord with then* ownor to piovenl Hiich 
ooimons from being handed down to jioidciiLy. 
The writing of VeijinLo were prohibited by 
Nero, Concerning this prohibition, Tacitus 
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writes: " Ho long an the possession of these 
wrlliiigH was attended by danger, they woro 
eagerly nought and read, when tlioro was no 
longer any difficulty m Hccunng them, tlioy 
fell into oblivion " This statement of literary 
conditions under Llie early Empire shown a 
curious resemblance to the results which ob¬ 
tained throughout Europe fourteen centuries 
later Tho hooks which were foimnlly con¬ 
demned and the liLies of which wcie placed on 
the /mire obtained an advertisement which 
secured for them a decided advantage over 
workN of tin* annul general character Llmt had 
not been fortunate enough to bo picked out 
for reprobation Ail edict ascribed to Donii- 
llim oidered llinL the historian Hcrniogcnca 
mid any book dealers who assisted in the dis¬ 
tribution of certain writings of his which had 
libeled tho Emperor should be crucified, 
Hevcrus and certain other bishops JuaLmian 
deposed from office, because they had been 
lax in lliuir HUperviuon of blcraturo and had 
permitted tho wide circulation throughout 
the realm of prohibited books and of poinicious 
wn tings 

Catholic Church, — With tho development 
of the Chuich of Rome to the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal headship of the civilized world, tlm claim 
for the supervision or literature and for the 
conliol of the productions of authors wni 
inserted by the Chiu eh as the legitimate suc¬ 
cessor iff the imperial authority The earliest 
and most sweeping consoiship of the Christian 
(Hum'll ih probably that contained in the 
Apostolic lOCntion,which purpoil to have 
been written by HL ClemenL of Rome at tho 
dictation of the Apoatlca, TIicbc Comhlu- 
f 1 07iiS prerigure Llio Index by foibidding tho 
Christians Lo rend any books of Iho Gentiles: 
"Thi’ HoripluroH should auflicc for tho bcliovor Jl 
(Const Apual Lib, 1, CVIII) This general 
prohibi(ion of St, Clement (which bore dato 
about flfi a i>.) is follcnved by a series of prohi¬ 
bitions issued by Ike authorities of the early 
Church, mainly under tho decision of tho 
eoimeih. For. instance, in 15(1, a synod of 
hiHliops of Asia Minor, meeting at Ephesus, 
prohibited llio Ada Pauh, an historical romnnco 
wriLten a liLLlc earlier in tho century, nncl 
having foi its purpose the clarification of tho 
life and labors of St, Paul 

In 325 edicts wore issued bv the Emperor 
Constantine and prohibitions by tho Council 
of Nieam, against the writings of Arius and of 
Porphyry The Emperor ordered tho penalty 
of death foi any who mijjhl conceal copies, 
In 300 the Emperor Arcadiub issued an edict, 
hawed upon the recommendation of a council 
or tho Church, ordering the destruction, < under 
penalLy of deaLh, of all books of magic art. 
The various denuiiclationH of books of maple art 
were, under the influence of llio ecclesiastics 
who might happen Lo be in control of the pro¬ 
ceedings of tlio councils, utilized for the 
repression of the writings of their theological 
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ormaitcnta, In 300 the Council of Alexandria Mi 1 ) OoURPhnlk, a dmnnii innnk, nl the in- 
presided aver by Bishop The Minim of Jlmnnnr, AnhbiHhop nf Ilhemn, 

clccrco forbidding Hie owning of lho rending i-xeuiiiimmirnlcil innl rimdrmiud to 1m- 

of tlio books of On Ron fa v.). TUc IlsViRuiu pniniumiil for life; In* dud nfkr Uvoiily yem’ 
monks protested, and llio bishops were obliged miifiuumunl IIn nffuii^ wah Um jiuliJioriUon 
to call m tlio prefects lo enforce Lho authority of ft IrenlMO onpiMiig mrluin dni'lnnes of Hi. 
of its edicts. In <130 the Emperor Theodosius Aiigiiilmp. Thu emu lii^yuiH arrived nl by 
iBsned an edict forbidding Hu puMfssiou awl (iulbwlinlk wore, niriuuMy uiumgh, HubsUn- 
tlw reading of Ilia hookd of Uie MnnirheririH liftlly in nmird villi lliiw umiu l turn'd seven 
nod ordering Lho burning of Lite haiuo. Ill MO rmLiirin Iftlor by om jmpi'H nud by lho 

Pope Leo I issued mi edict ordering the diwlmc- 11 rirlhnrlnx ” Elnmh Kiiiurnlly, iigninM lho 
tion ^long hutm of witaw d^mlwd an iu\l f ‘ Uati'^a " u( Jiuisvu nud Qm mu-I 
in a.GGQud wall tlio teachings of Um ayiiodH of During llioprrmil burn impii-Uuui, 8311-U30, 
Hiema and, therefore, nnlagoniiilin to lho iL did nut jirniu piruldu to muiro liny romiHl- 
Cliristinn religion. Tho prohibition prescribes enuv of ju Immi on lho pari nf lho eiTWHiifflirA 
tViut: 11 Whoever owns or rends Uwbv books is unuvr taking Ui ropivmnl llw* authority of the 
to surfer extreme punishment ” In *100 Pone Ohureh Tim I'hniigirig pireoiinhlirH of tlio 
Gclnsius issued what is later refcirod lo as tlio Miccrffiivo jmpM, Um nmngu oi whose reigns 
first papal Index It presents a catalogue of nos \m limn five yearn, nrirl the nirying points 
books prohibited, but the prohibitions have to of view of Kyiunh and hinhims, Kpoakiug from 
do not with private or general, but with publin nil parts of Kuropu, prorlucnl n florins of uUer- 
oi official reading. In IDO CSelasius issued il ruieon in regard lo In n iy which iniliirally 
decree, confirmed later by Lho Emperor Gralmn. onougli were fruipienlly eon fire ling and which 
which specified tho patristic writuiRs accepted might have rauml mtmhih ililhniUkH Lo nm- 
and approved liy Lho Church, mid which then hcicuLiohh believers wlm wurr endeavunug in 
proceeded to the condemnation of a long Hcriea Rood faith to innhiPiiii fur thuir tracliingn mid 
of apocryphal and heretical writings and their studies a rmmiH lordly orlhmhix Muiidurd. 
writers. The clnsstfication of tho writings lo In 1215 the L'mirih Synod of llw I.iiloran 
bo condemned is curiously general ill terms condemned a l mein to wriLlou by tin* Abbot 
(//nee cl omnia his simxUa, clo.). Joiirlmn ngniml 1'utor Lombard Tim *Vcn- 

These condemnations nro presented ns early fences of Lombard hud 1.. nei epti d by the 

examples of the baste of authority (or the CJ hurt'll as priwnlbig tin 1 bt'hl cninpavl matu¬ 
res trie Lion of reading. Tlio roilriolioiw muni of Dm viuwn nf llm orllmilnx Gliuroh, nnd 
einaiintcd for the most part from tlio councils, Lho Imok win utilized fur iiiHlrurlion in the 
and were promulgated by the popes, whilo ho vend umvmily mil vrn Thu l.iiteran dirrrc 
their enforcement depended upon the osurnso rendw: "Any one wlm Hindi nllumpi to defend 
of imperial authority, Tho Church nnd llio lho here Lint I iiUurann\H uf iliu miid Joachim 
State worked umnisan for the control of exprea- concerning Lho Trinity Hindi bo Ihrusl ouL ns 
sion of opinion Tlio orthodox opinion was an here tie M 

that which wes Bupported by the mujuriiy of In 1225 the Synod at Smw cmuimimed the 
the latest council and which secured tho Ap- trentian by ScoUih Kniigeim (q.v ) wiillcn 
proval of tho Pope, A year or hvolalcr Lhoma- about HOD, l)c Dwinumc Arafura.', Pope 
lority might bo changed nnd tho Pope replaced llonorius con fumed this enndoninution, and 
by mi ccclcaiaalie repreaentiug a diiTeicnt ordered that all pnrrtom pn^i^ing rnpies nf 
school of thought. Thom is no record of any tho hookrt must, unclur penally of cxcommit' 
individual opinion on tha part of the Emperor, ideation, deliver lho wimo williin /ifIron days 
His edicts were issued and Ins nctione wera to Lho ccdramalicnl niiUiurilica Tor Inirnhig. 
taken under the counsel of tho ccclcsikslica SealuB had, during tlui firnl century at least 
and for the safety of the Stiito. nfter his writing, been accoplud ns an orlhodox 

From the ninth to tho fifteenth centuries a. son of the Church, but his teachings gave riso 
long Bones ol conduTnmitions and prohibitions later lo mrmy conlrovurslrs In 1231 Popo 
of books wero ordered by vnriaua ecclesiastical Gregory IX wrote to the Unlvcraity of PnriB 
authorities, councils, bishops, and popes, directing Uia prohibition of the Libri naturalca 
These prohibitions prosont oxainplcd or tho or Aristotle, whinh hud alrmuly bmi coiw 
attompta mniic, in advance of any ayBtem of elemned Ijy Llio Provincial Oniindh until Ihoy 
general indexes, to supervise, couUul, nud Imtl been Reed Rom hcmiuH. I)uring lho 
resLnet the produoLion and diaLribiUion of greater parL of tlio Middle Am, Um viowtt of 
literature The penalties placed upon Lho AriatoLlo had been accnnlml by tho Church fUi 
writers of ( booka Dinaacd as heictical cover in accord with orthodox tcaidiings: mid nn his 
cxcommunicalion, imprisonment (sonustutica writiuga nude thoir way into Enropo Iboy 
lor life), and, not infrequently, dentil. Tho woio gonornlly accopltuf for instruotion in 
penalties upon thoso who continue, rdler tho Montpellior, Pm is, and elscwhoro. 
issue ef tno ptolubiUon, to diatribulo dt to From tinio to time, howover, Bomo ground 
read tho heretical writings cover oxcommuni- for protest is found on the port either of a 
cation and occasionally imprisonment In council or a popo. Ono of tho tcncliera whoso 
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influence wn 1 * most poLont during Ihc middle 
of Ll|c thirteenth century n^riinsl this liore-uca 
UiftL \reio disturbing univerHiLy circles uas the 
great schoolman, Thomas Amtiiins (y.u.) lie 
19 credited with having turned the tide of akop- 
licisin in Paris Thu Minorite scholar, Petrus 
Johannes Oliva, who died cnrly in the four¬ 
teenth century, h nu example of no nulhnr 
whose writing* gave nrrfwion for crinnieling 
decisions on llmjinrl of the! highest nullmrilh'H. 
In 1312 John XxII emuh'iiiiied lline writing* 
and ordered them lu ho i1« i mI royril j mill tiio 
bones of Oliva wore riiHiiiLerrcd nml worn 
humeri with eopiri nf hi* lmnkH. In H7I 
Sixtus IV, himself a Minorite, after further 
examination of Iho writing)* of Olnn, declared 
them to ho sound in doctrine anil removed 
the prohibition A Himilnr rrsulL obLnined in 
Ilia ease of Raymond Lully,who died in LUG. 
In 1378 Gregory XI condemned two hundred 
propositions selected from LuIIy'h treatise*!. 
In 1550 Lully's name was placed m Clans II 
of the* Iloinan Index; but in 1501 tlic Council of 
Trent decided Unit lhe eonricinnarioii was 
unwarranted, and freed Lully t h buokH from 
prohibition 

In 13N7 King Hielmrd II of England prohib¬ 
ited, under penalty of imprisonment mid of 
(lonlJHcalion of pmpcrh , tlu' Hale or purchase of 
the heretical writing* of WycliC, who had died 
three yearn earlier. This is the first iiiHtnneo 
in England, mid ih certainly one of the earliest 
in Europe, of a eondemiiatiun by royal or by 
political authority, which does not even in 
form rcaL upon a tlrcirfhm of llm Chmcli In 
NOH Llio Convocation of Canterbury prohibited 
llio reading of any writing* of Wyelif or any 
writings of llio nawoemle* of Wyelif until thu 
same Imd been expurgated by connorn appointed 
by the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
In Mlfl Lhe Council of CoriHluriec condeiimed m 
heretical the writings of Wyelif In Hie name 
year the Council Look similar action in regard 
to the writing* of John IIuh, copies of winch 
wera publicly burned, and in the year following 
the smile fa to nunc upon Hun himself. 

In Hfl[] Pope Piua II, ASnens Sylvius, con¬ 
demned, in a Hull diiectcd to Iho University 
of Cologne, a true Into on lhe Council of Unset 
which had been written by liiniucir before his 
elevation to Iho pnpnay. lie Hfi}« further to 
tha university. 11 In ease you nmy find among 
writings uf mine any that are unsound or arc 
likely to piovo pernieious, these should bo 
analyzed and condemned. 11 To a huuul who 
chaffed him in regard to the correction of Iiih 
own views, the Pope said very simply; " Ah 
wc climb higher, vy.\ arc able to aeo moro 
clearly." 

Tlio gieal impetus given Lo the distribution 
of hocks by Lhe mveutiou of the minting press 
(1*150) had as one result a fresh effort at super¬ 
vision ami control of literary production on 
tho part of the Church. Tho first measures 
that were put into shape for tho onfoicomont of 


flueh conLrol provided for what 1ms been called 
preventive censorship; that is, for a require- 
incnl, before tho printed book could lie put 
into circulation, of un examination and approval 
by ccelcjnontiral authorities, It was, however, 
not until lmlf a century after Gutenberg had 
printed his first liouk that official cognizance 
wivh taken of tho now art in a Papal Hull. 
And if was nearly half a century later beforo 
tho Church undertook, through a system of 
cxjiurgalory and prohibitory indexes, to main¬ 
tain a nyatcuiolLc ccuHtmdup upon literature. 
Thu invention of printing had ns nil inuncdiato 
result an enormous nicrcaso in tho influonco 
upon Llio shaping of popular opinion or tho 
written word, which now bccamo tlio printed 
word, that is, of Lliought in the form of litera¬ 
ture 

It was not until nearly three fourth.*) of a 
century after Gutenberg, when tlio leaders of 
the Reformation woio utilizing tho printing 
iresses or Wittenberg for tho spread of tho 
holcslmil heresies, that tlio ccclcsiasfica be- 
eaine aroiincd Lo the perils that tho new art 
was bringing upon Lhe truo faith and upon Llio 
authority of the Church. If the people were 
to ho protected against tlio insidious influence 
of tho new heresies, it wnB essential that somo 
synlem should be instituted under which tho 
prmluutiima ot Llio printing press could bo 
supervised niul controlled. Tho more active 
and far-ienclung tho opernlions of tlio printers, 
tlio greater Llio necessity for tlio watchful 
HUperviHiun of Lhcir work, and llio greater nh 
tlio sumo limo the difficult}' in making sijcli 
supervisor! compleLo and effective. Tlio re¬ 
quirement was met by mandates which pio- 
hibited any boolm Loin reaching Lhe publio 
tlmL hndjiot been passed upon and apmoved 
by ccclcfiinsticnl examiners appointed /or the 
purpose Tho production and the circulation 
of any literature not bo approved was stamped 
as constituting a misdemeanor of the most 
serious character, one Hint might become the 
filial Hin against tho light, tho offense against 
Llio Iloly Ghost 

In 1550 tho responsibility for the censorship 
of literature was assumed directly by tlio papal 
authority through tho publication of the 
Jndrx Avctorum el Librorum Prohibilorum of 
Raul IV, the first of n long series of pupal 
Indexes, aggregating, up to 1000, forty-two in all. 
No Index has been published sinco that of 
Leo XIII, in 1000, although a number or 
bookfl have been condemned by Bopavato 
irohihi lions. It docs not appear to hayo 
icon Lho intention either of Paul or of his 
fmccessors that tho responsibility foi tlio system 
of censorship should bo retained under tlio 
exclusive direction ol the pupal authorities, 
ami Lhcro is no record of objections having 
been raised to tlio publication of Indexes 
prepared by bucIi representatives of tho Church 
as tlio theological faculties of the universities 
of Louvain and of Paris or by tlio Inquisition 
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of Spain There were, however, vrry mnirrial Indriri, while ih fnniunn ten mien wero 
differences between lho IlbLs iw alm|)ncl in arcqjli'd jih the guide for future remora mul 
Romo of works condemned ns heretical and llin rrnniuliTH After Hie Council of Trent, a 
wtAlax l\ats waned within the mime period in wider mu! mure n^ured reriiguilinu Mw given. 
Louvain Pam, or Valladolid Books or by churchmen throughout the (‘nllinhe world 
undoubted heresy included in one /tw/ce railed from which iiuiHl curimi'dy enough he excepted 
to find pinto in another, find it i« not posHibln Catholic Kpiiin, to the iniMinnly r*f flit' Papacy 
to arrive at any conaistcnlly applied principle acting UumiKh tin* Cmi^rryfitioii nj thr /mlu 
or policy by which the fleleolions of llm chief to retain Ihr genri/il direction and control of 
compilers were tiolcminoil. It might ul first l he Ihhihih of mwinMiip 
bo assumed from the wording of Inn proliihi- In 17"iS J r vm* mdnru a after (In* publication 
tlons that any and nil of the Index™ published of Urn Troh uJi/r ' 1 I wit r, wim i-nird the Index 
undor Lho direction of ceclc-sinstical millionliei of Benedict XI \ r , in which (lie IiMm represented 
Audi as those specified must have been in- belter biblinginphind work tbnn hnd been 
tended to ho equally binding on all the ImUiful jirevioiinly fiileinpled. This hutvr ih inipor- 
irrespcctivo of political or ecalesinslienl bound- Uni a* representing what ninv lie mill'd Lho 
arics. In fcho majority of cases, however, no Inal nlLcmpL of Ihr Papacy to maintain any 
attempt was made to enforce Mm prohibitions grncinl rciimirrilnn of the world's lihralurc. 
of an iflf/ei outside of the territory of the stale The coinliilera of Urn /infix Miirr I7.1S, in- 
in which it had been promulgated It is eluding Mint of Leo XIII, cnmpihd m 180D 
probable that the Roman Indexes wore held and published in PIUf>, nuiltni themselves 
to be m force outside of the immediate lorri- with repeating tin* general nilrt nr principles 
tory of the Church only after they had bmi l>v which aIkhiIiI lie guided the rending of file 
formally accepted nnd piomulgalod by the faiihful; the Inis of current piibhniimiiH nre. 
authorities c/icleiuastLo.al and iioLUical of tins with a few noteworthy ckcepliunH, 1 1 mi Led 
individual sLates, such ns Spain, Prance, lho to works of (‘rilliolic writ era nnd chiefly to 
Empire, etc. The lirat of the acrici of papal hooka of a duet mud cUttTiictcr, the teachings 
Indexes was, as staled, issued under Paul IV of which are to be found in one respect or 
m 1559j but i\b early aa 1512 tba Inquisition of another in m\ to ciuidnnnnlum The pro- 
Roino nnd promulgated a special edict pre- portion of mioka absolutely )irrilii!lit•• J becomes 
scribing penalties for tho rending of herelmnl smaller, the grenlcr number of the works riled 
or doubtful books, and in 15415 was published being placed in the lists of l*\hra* i rjnirf/andf/s. 
the first Italian list of prohibited books ami the reading of which h forbidden only until 
authors, This is one year earlier than Lho cerium corrections or elninnalioiH have been 
dale of the Index of Louvain of 15*10, which ih made (dmiri? rorr/flntnr), The Indrr or lhK4 
usually referred to as constituting the fiiat and that of lfiOO bring forward from the morn 
of tlio flcrica of official Indexes of the Church important of the preceding papal Lnlcjrs 
In 1571 the task of compiling Lho papal Index the titles of llu^ most noleuorlliy of the works 
was confided by Piub V to a body organi/ad condemned m Llirse, rittempt i M umde. 

under the namo of the Congrcgntion of tho however, tuemideinii, (■seephng inifh'i genenu 
Index, which is still (1912) carrying on its work rules and principles, the increasing IhW of mod- 
These Homan Indexes exercised an important ern Proteslrml doctrinal ImnkH nr In rbnrac- 
influciice, even in the states in which lho papal terize or diflerenlirite the great of Uio 
prohibitions were not officially published, as worlds llU*rature. The nruuing pri n hail ou^ 
the titles collected for them werelaigcly utihrod grown tlm machinery of eccli,siiialical censor- 
by the makers of the Indexes of Spam, France, nlup. 

and Belgium; and in liko manner the maLerial The inlcrfeienec during the earlier ceuLiirit'8 
put into print in Louvain, Paris, and Valladolid of punting on tlie part of political rulera wa« 
formed the basis of certain of the Roman lists fitful and iiilorinittent, and appears at no 
A more authoritative position in regard to tho time to have arrived ill the dignity nf n con- 
work or censorship was taken by the Tapacy tinned policy or system In a hiiniber of 
througli tho publicatioiij m 1501, of the Index states, ns in Spain, France, nnd the Holy Unman 
of Trent. This Index, aa well through its Empire, while lho rulerrt continued hi elaim 
fomiulatioR ot tho tulcs for ecus or ship ns for IhcmHclvcH Lbn exrluHive oolilrul nf lho 
because of the greater oompiohonfllvcncm of printing preHH, they went willing to ennlidu lo 
\{& Usts, consUtutcd tho^ most anthorilnlivo ibe eeelesmsIicH Ilia rtcWliiniH of llm imiikh lo 
guide that had yot been issued. Tho Truicn- be condemned and prohilnled. Tin* Catholio 
Un&indc'c was promulgated under lho authority work of eeiiHoiHbip, aL least in ihe iiounliieft 
or the eouned and flucccssivo popes ihvoughouL which reiniiined (Jalholm. fell, theiefore, morn 
all tho Gathoho Btatea and nlso in countries in and more into tin* Inn ids of the (’Inireli, nnd vnH 
which Lho Catholic Church, while no longer nn a result carried on with lofercnee to lho 
the mmig power, Bull possessed followers, Ifc olnical standard r>f oilliodovy and morality 
was printed in a long senes of editions issued and Lo the clerical IhaorioM of what win roimhcd 
from allthc more important publishing cenLcis, Toi tlm welfare of Llio rommiiniLy 
its lists formed the basis of all subsequent The proportion of \vorUn of a purely political 
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character Llmt runic under cumleiimnliou wan 
Binn H fw compared with tJi<‘ Jrijjg JjmCh nf 1 irjrik^ 
condemned on doctrinal groumlH During the 
two ccnUiru'H in which censorship exerted llm 
InrgasL influence upon inlelliTlual develop¬ 
ment, nay from 1550 to 1750, the iiiciuIh of mm 
were dirceLcd mure largely Id doctrinal quiH- 
Lionn than Lo pulilirul mutters II wan not llm 
Btnle, hut lln 1 Churi'li, whnw* niilhorilv und vx- 
ifltence wore fimsiiloil, cnifl the ountiMl wiih fought 
out not over political |>lulfurniH, lmln\ir creeds 

When, with llm I >cgi lining nf Llm Reforma¬ 
tion, it limiine uppercut how great a range of 
influence was possrKM'd by flu* printed mIicvI, 
Llic problem Uml lunfroulrd lln* milhoriluvi 
of llm ChuH'li wuh certainly acnmin in morn 
ways I linn mir For I lie spun* of fifteen 
ceiiLiiries the education of the people luul rc- 
mnmi'd almost exelimmOy under Lhe direelion 
of Uie I'liurrh The fiiilhful hnd flcrrplrd 
tlieir enlirn inlellecLiuil NutiLenuuco at Uiu 
hands of the prirslu In 151(1 the lemlern of 
the Reformation, in beginning their long c’uii- 
tcat against (he Church uf Koine, promptly 
availed themselves of I lie power uf Hit* printing 
press While the worth spoken in the pulpit 
or in the market place could reach at best but 
a few hundred nf hearers, the tracts poured 
forth from Uio Wittenberg presses, the " fly¬ 
ing leaven M (Hiif/wrAri/fm), earned In ninny 
Ihmwnurffl tlio teachings of Ltilhmujd Mrlnurh- 
thou, and it wuh through theue “ winged words M 
(c/icfi plcrmila) that the revolt developed into 
a rtivolutiou 

To the devout adherents nf the Church of 
Home, and particularly to those to whom had 
been given the rospinimhihly for ilH govern¬ 
ment ami Tor the spiritual guidance nf ih 
members, llm munition, not only during Hums 
earlier years uf tierce strife against the Rio- 
Lcnlanl heresies, ImL throughout llui succeed¬ 
ing centuries, presented tho gravest difficulties. 
There is HoinKhing palladia in Lhe long senes 
of atLcmpU made by the popes, councils, 
bishops, congregations, and uiquiniiors, to 
protect the soula of the faithful against 
the baneful influence of the ovor-increasing 
Lide of literature that was pouring forLli from 
Llie various publication centers, and no much 
of which was calculated lo lead men astray 
from the true doctrines and to bring them into 
risk of cvorlfiHting perdition, To ecelcainMi- 
cal rulers honestly holding such a convicUon 
there was of course but ono duty. Tlioy miiHt 
use every inouim in their power to mipprcmi the 
here,sirs and In warn and protroL their flocks 
The action of Lhe (’Inneh was, therefore, not 
only logical and reasonable; it was tho only 
course that was possible for an organization 
to which, as its rulers believed, the Almighty 
hnd confided the earn nf the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of mankind. Tlia safely of the soul 
depended upon the imtino or Lhe inlollecLuul 
sustenance, whether this were taken through 
the ears or Lhiough the eyes. All literature 


or instruction in any form, Bpokcn, written, 
or printed, must, therefore, before reaching 
the under stand mg, bo sifted under tho au¬ 
thority of an all-wise and infallible Church. 
The believer iiilihL be protected against harm, 
the doubter miiHt be recalled to Ilia true path, 
and the heicHicH and llio heretics mnst alike 
be exterminated While it was only after tho 
active propaganda work of the Reformers had 
made clear the pirn In of Lhe printing pmy 
that any general system of censorship was at- 
temp Led, there had been, as pointed out, in- 
«1 juices of prohibited hooks centunca baforo 
the lime of (iulenljerg 

From 1150 on wan issued a long Borics of 
papal utterances, given mainly In the form 
of bulls, in whioh is asserted the claim or tho 
Church lo the supervision and control of nil 
literary productions before these are permitted 
to bo distributed. The first of these papal 
bulls, dealing generally with tho control of 
literature, bears dalo HB7 It was addressed 
by I'opo Innocent VIII to hcygh " g6vcrn- 
ments," as follows: Komana, Curia, Italia, 
(lenimiua, Francm, Ilispania Anglia, and 
Moulin Tho opening paragraph roada. 11 And. 
therefore, wo who hold on earth the place of 
Him who eamo down from heaven Lo enlighten 
Uu* minds of men and to diapmo llm dark¬ 
ness of error, etc '* 

In JWfl, on June 12th, l’ope Leo X ordered 
a remind luirninfj in Itome of the copies within 
reucli of the wrilmgs of Luther; and with these 
was burned an effigy of Luther himself This 
was four years nflei the appearance of Luther 
nt Llm Dint of Worms. 

Tho Bull Cana Domini, the Dull of the 
Lord's Hopper, originally issued by Urban V 
in 1305, was reissued by successive popes, 
with Home modification of its provimons, at 
different dates up to lfiBO. It presents n 
collection of various excommunications which 
had been ordered by successive popes ngainBt 
certain specific chiasca of persona Tho form 
in mu Lhicmgh the period of llm Reformn,Lion 
was given by Julius II in 1611, Julius speci¬ 
fied as under excommunication a number of 
heretical sects including tho Wycliflites or 
Hussites The conclusions of tho Casuists in 
regard to tho effect of the prohibitions in the 
Nulla CVenaj are hummamed ns follows by 
FerrnriH. Libn Prohibition , (n. 27): In order that 
tho reading of a book Hindi bring upon the < de¬ 
linquent the threatened excommunication: 
(lnt) the book must lie the production of an 
ficliinl heretic, not merely of ono not baptised, 
or or a Oatholio who tlnough hcctl leas ness or 
iguoranco has given uLLcrnnec to horcay, 
(2d) it must contain a heresy, or must have 
to do with rcligioiifi matters; (3d) tho reader 
must have knowledge Llml the book is Llic 
work of a heretic and contains hcieay or 
Ireat.i or religion, t (4Hi) the leading must 
have been done without the permission of 
the ApoaLohc Chair. (5th) the reading must 
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bo sufficient in amount to const] Hi to n inorlnl inquisitors, to inform llieinspljn inlr)li|{ently 
Bin. This amount l\na naturally been variously coiiccrfmift tin* nnliirt*, I hr* orthodoxy, find Llio 
defined 00 ns to cover the entire work (Sanchez), probable, mlmemi' for ^ourl or for Tmd or tho 
or a single pace, oi two lines (ToloUmL (Orel- increasing niftM of Imnkn brought into print 
Bor, De Jwe Prohibendi , Opera XIII, 07) from year lu year, in pirM'iilnl by llm Indexes 

The year 1612 is important in Uin history UieniHclv p» Tin* Work of Ilia compilation 
o£ tho coiifiorship of literature. It marks the of LIlkso Indexa was plnml in llm 1mmIn of 
beginning of fornml regulations framed in scholarly mrJi, mid in Llie majority of rasa of 
Homo itself for tiio suppression of hi>T 0 tien\ men whose integrity of purpose anil whoso 
literaluro and for the supervision wul control devotion Lo the higher iulvresbi of the Church 
of tiio work of the printers. The JimuHition need not )m* ijui'slinjird. TIwmo devout and 
SpvJ.vt, wktaU \WQV«id to be, by Cac llw mtul ac hoi tidy emuiulerH were, honour, willing to 
pci sis tent, the most cJTcclive, and the most put iuLo print under I he uuMmnly of nn in- 
terrible of the lnquniLion organizations of fallible Church, imdTiirliomi fur the Tending of 
tho world, dftlos from 1180. The series of bolipvm which the iiiumL faithful of Catholics 
Indexes, prohibiloiy or expurgntory, Jmd ils imist have found difficulty in obeying with nny 
beginning, not m Rome, but in Louvain. Tho eonnwUmcy. 

fiTSt general catalogue of proliibitrd books was The Index lints contain ninny inaccuracies, 
printed in Louvain in 1510. Tiio first ached- Tho names of the nulhors, frequently misspelled, 
ulo of prohibited hooka printed under Llio nro entered almost nl random, unmet lines in 
name of an Index was, as far ns is at present tho vermicular, huiiiHiiim h in the Latin forms 
known, that issued by Iho University of Daria Tins method, or lack of method, nice^anly 
in 1614, The first Index compiled in irsiiUed in duplicate entries, while the copy- 
Italy was that in Venice in 1543* Tho first ists succeeded not infrequently in omiUing 
Index issued under tho authority of a papal altogether in their transcripts writers mid 
Dull was compiled in 1546 by tho Thcologicnl books of unquestioned heresy It beenmo 
Faculty of Iho University of Louvain under tho incvcnaingly impossible for ihe cumpriern to 
instructions of the Enincroi Charles V, From secure personal knowledge of the coni cuts of 
this period on there lulluws n long bciioh of more LIkiil n very mnull proportion of the 
Indexes issued by tho Popes oi oilier ccclciji- books which were to be puMei^ upon and 
nstical aiilhoritica or by Catholic princes in classed as I'lllier wife or jieriiieimiH Tho 
different parts of Emopc. The first Imice judgnuml nmyed i\L nmnwmng im unfamiliar 
Expitrgatomis was issued nt Valladolid in 1634 book depended in part on llio name of llio 
by authority of the Sonafco oF llio InriuisiLion. author and in part rm Hull or the printer 
In thia certain books were marked as condemned oi tho place of publication, Certain print- 
until they had been expurgated, and Llio com- ing offices and certain publishing contera 
piiera of tho Index themselves prepared nili- oamu lo Ijij ns sm:i uteri in the minus or llio 
fcions of a mimbor of these books, According Lo Roman censors with herelirnl opinions. Tho 
Paulo Sarpi of Venice, famous as lender in tho general policy hpciiih to have been that it 
long contest of Vonica against tho ecclesiastical was safer to condemn a few lituiku not aamiredly 
authority of Rome, •* tho Roman authorities either pernicious m heietical limn lo mu llio 
prohibit as corrupt tho text of many vnlnnblo risk o( omitting from Lbn Imts any Hingie work 
works, particularly of the class that imvo to do which might comdiluLi an influcnco ngninsfc 
with political science and tho rights of states; Llio authority or Lho Church. Tho selections 
they piohibit many books which have na ie- wore also undoubtedly influenced by doctrinal 
lation to matters of theology or religion, and issues and by llio party prejudice?! LJmt arose 
winch they are not in fact competent lo umicT- between Lhc groaL order* of die Church, Tho 
stand; they contest tho right of the Republic direction of Llio censorship work in Rome both 
(Venice) to prohibit pornicious books ” Thus of the lnquniLion and of the Congregation 
an Index issued at Rome under Alexander has, wince then institution, remained in the 
VII formally condemned tho works oT Copnrni- bands of tho DominicaiiH though occasionally, 
cua and Gnlileo (qrji),) and nil other writings under tiio authority of a Jesuit nr a Francih- 
whioli confirmed the movement of tho cartli can, tho two latter orders secured rcprcscnlfi- 
and the stability of the sun, lion on the boards of cxrurihiois 

Ry tho rniudlo of the eLghtcoutli century tho France — In Fnnusu, cemmytriiip watt re- 
Church authorities wore finally prepared to laiiied miikl tho direct control of tho Crown 
admit the impracticability with nny such means lo an extent puinllderi iu no mini try except 
or examining bodies as could bo maintained of Englaiul, The prnluldlimiH of Urn ]inpnl 
making an individual examination of each Indexes worn not decupled rh binding unless 
xvoTk produced Iram the prmUug pre^s. Such confirmed by tho rulers of the Gall ip thniveh. 
a conclusion might with better wisdom have and Dio Pi each bishops seldom look action 
hODU amveu at a century earlier The most in regard lo censorship, oxeepling under in¬ 
direct evidence of tho fuLihty of the attempts sLriicLions emanating from the Crown* Tho 
°P ,, 1C Congregation of the Index, kings of France, dining llio two ccnLurics 

ot the Roman Inquisition, and of the local Buccecuhng lho invention of printing, wore lot 
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the moat part more keenly interested in fur¬ 
thering the opei'ftlmiiH of llio prill lcr-| ml )li slier* 
tJj/ui in protecting fJin rloclrijiryj of the f’Jmir-Ji 
and lbo faith or nelicvera against llie risks of 
heretical litpraLmc Tho achievements of tho 
Paris press bronchi prestige to. Lho ruler*. 
Even in Lhr cases, huwover, in which a 
bonk might linvn been placed on the hulrx in 
Pans, it was likely to 1 m? promptly brought 
into punt in Lyons or in Tours. If the 
niiLharUy of the minors succeeded in hLo]>- 
ping Lhc operations of niovineinl pnnlriH, llio 
presses of (brnovn, Cologne, and Amsterdam 
were ready Lo supply the demand llinL wah 
cortain Lo euiilhnui foi a work clawed a* 
heretical or dangerous, 

The law at picscnL in force in Franco con¬ 
trolling literary epnaorahiji dales from the 
institution of Lhe Republic in 1871. The word¬ 
ing of Llio law is quite voluminous It pro¬ 
vides, in substance, llmt tlicrr must bo no 

r wb lien Iron containing incitement against pub¬ 
ic order, or anything offensive concerning tho 
FrcsidenL of Lhe Republic^ and no publication, 
either in language or in pictures, of raise news 
or of material to be classed as obscene There? 
must also be no publication which reflects 
upon Lite honor of any nlizon, nr ih likely to 
cause moral damage to citizens 
The provisions of the law, however, arc at 
this lime (11)12) veiy raiely enforced, e\cepL 
in the case of virtilrnL uLtaeks on iho Presi¬ 
dent, or on a foreign ruler or diplomats agent. 
Such attacks have led to the tmpinessum of 
n honk, or of a particular niimbri of a journal. 
Ardi-mihlnry proprtgnnda or irieitcments to 
disobey the mililaiy law have also led Lo Llio 
suppression of pamphlets or of specific num¬ 
ber of journals Action is, however, very 
rarely taken on the ground of obscenity or of 
personal defamation of character. 

Netherlands — In Llio Low Countries, and 
particularly ill Holland, the operations of the 
censors and Index makers of Italy, Spain, 
and France constituted a faetoi of not a liUlo 
importance in furthering tho development of 
tho book trade Tho printer-publishers of 
Holland kept themselves promptly informed 
of Llio operations or the censorship authori¬ 
ties, Early copies of the Indexes found their 
way, as soon ns produced, to Leyden, Amster¬ 
dam. and Utreoht, and wcie nrompLly utilized 
by the enterprising Dutch publishers as guides 
for their publishing midui takings. Within 
a few months of the lime when the ccuhoih of 
Homo oy Madrid had completed ns they sup¬ 
posed, the cancellation of Llio local editions of 
the condemned books, conics of the Holland 
issues would begin to find their way moio or 
leas HUrropLltioualy into the hands of Iho leaderu 
of tho country of origin. The printer-pub¬ 
lishers of Holland were also forLunaLo during 
tho two centuries in which censorship was 
active in having availablo tho services of 
(scholars who had been banished from Spain 


or Italy or France, or who had migrated for 
the purpose of seeming freedom of action. 

Luring these centuries, there wns foe Europe 
but one lilomry language, LaLin Tho Hol¬ 
land publishers weio able, with Lho service of 
Uicho scholarly c\iles, to produce, at a com¬ 
paratively low cost, for the uro of scholarly 
readers throughout Europe, original works or 
great compilations which could not ho under¬ 
taken hy publisher in the stales in which 
censorship was either persistently or even fiL 
fully active These Holland publishers were 
shrewd enough to utilize tho censors of Rome, 
of Madrid, and of Paris ah Llicir litciary ad- 
viscis. They could bung into print with ccr- 
IninLy of a remunerative circulation books which 
were important enough to have secured con¬ 
demnation by the authorities of tho Index 

It may be concluded, thcicforc, that outsulo 
of Spain the attempts of the Church to supei- 
vise and control the production and distribution 
of litemlme wciu practically without effect 
lb is doubtless the caso that the circulation 
and tho influence of many books were materially 
furtlinied by the stamp of ecclesiastical con¬ 
demnation. 

Protestant Censorship — Irrespective of tho 
consul nlup initialed by lbo divines, which bad 
for its purpose lho mainlenanco or creeds and 
the pi election of u sound theology,” history 
gives loomd of a long senes of attempts, which 
have in fact continued inLo the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, Lo enforce what might be called political 
ceiiHonilnp, — that is to say, the conLrol oT 
liLcrnry production in the inteicats of the Slate 
and in support of Urn autlioritv of tho State, 
against opinions believed to be inimical Lo 
mich anLlioiiky 

The prohibitions to be classed as Protestant, 
whether in lheir origin ccclcaiaaLicnl or politi¬ 
cal, do not compaie favorably with the similar 
prohibitions issued undoi the authority oT the 
Church of Rome. Thera ifl far less consistency 
of pm pose, and, at least as far an Lhe political 
edicts arc ooncorncd. Lhcre are more examples 
of bitter and brutal oppicssion than can ba 
found any where in the states controlled by tho 
Roman Chinch, outside of Spain, The list 
of books, which (luring the centuries in question 
enmo into condemnation under Protestant 
consol ship, was moro considerable than the 
nggiegato of nil tho lists in the Indexes issued 
under the authority of llio Roman Church. 
Tho censorship policy of llie PioLcstants rep¬ 
resented nunc largely Llio spirit of faction or 
personal giicvnncoj while Lho political ccuboi- 
nlup was of necessity influenced by tho action 
of Llio party which happened at Llio limo to bo 
in control or of Lhc minister who had for tho 
moment tho car of tho ruler Protestant cen¬ 
sorship may bo considered as less defensible 
tlmn that of the Church of Romo, but as also 
less serious in its final cfTecl upon intellectual 
activities 

It Is not practicable under the conditions 
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obtaining in modem stales and lvilli the active 
intorcoujao between the rwadcnls of auch states 
to repress any literary productions for which 
a circlo of readers are wailing _ Tho books 
condemned ami prohibited m Berlin come mto 
print in Leipzig; or, when imperial authority 
controlled oondiLions in Leipzig, such hooka 
wcio without difficulty purchased in Amster¬ 
dam or Leyden It proved to bo impossible 
to prevent hooka so printed from finding their 
way oven into the territory in which their 
production rind distribution had been ab¬ 
solutely forbidden. 

Ejigland, — Censorship in England was con¬ 
trolled, na in France, by llio authority of tho 
Crown, and varied of necessity according to 
tho policies of the successive monarchs The 
regulations for the control of hcroLicnl publicn- 
tiana were presented in a aories of royal edicts. 
After tho (iino of Luther, certain regulations 
wore issued under the solo authority of tho 
bishops, but these could bo enforced only when 
confirmed by the political authorities. The 
Crown secured the control of the operations 
of the English printers by realmting very 
closely tho licenses or permits for tho use of 
printing presses For the first century after 
tho intioduobon ol printing, very Utile print¬ 
ing was done outside of London. It did not 
prove practicable, however, to pro von t the 
distribution through England of books or 
interest to English readers winch worn printed 
in Holland. At the limo when political cen¬ 
sorship in England was moat severe, the printers 
m Holland secured the largest returns from tho 
book market in England The press lnw passed 
in 1810 imposed a penalty of transportation 
on tlio writers and printers of "godless and 
revolutionary works" This law waa repealed 
in 1837, and tlio legislation of 1800 finally 
secured an assured freedom for tlio press. 

The moat eloquent argument over presented 
in behalf of tho freedom of the press was thaL 
published in 1044 by John Milton under tho 
title of Areoirngihca. Milton was protesting 
against the claim of Parliament to control tho 
output of the printing picssca and to decide 
what utterances gliould bo permitted to tho 
aitizons of the day. lie writes: " IVc should 
bo wary what persecution we raise against the 
living labours of publick moil, how wo spill that 
seasoned Jifo of Man preserved and stoied up 
in Bookes . . , for Bookea me not absolutely 
dead things, but doe contain in them a paloncio 
of life to bo as aeLivo iih that Soule was whoso 
progony they aro; nay, they do preserve as in 
a violl tho purest cfiiaacic and extraction of 
that living intellect thaL bicnd thorn," 

Dlackstone wrote that " Chrisliiudty is part 
of the laws of England, Offenses against it aro 
punish able by fino, imnrisonmont, or other in¬ 
famous corporal punishmont" 

In 1776, at tho lime of tho publication of tho 
first volume of Gibbon's History of the Decline 
and I ( all of IJig Reman Fmpire, a writer who, 


having born rdunuLed in Uin Christian religion, 
brought into limit any Htatmimih which coulJ 
be interpreter! as denying tho truth of ('hnulian- 
iLy, wriH liable to iinpiHoninnil for a trim of 
three yvuia lUrklnwh Hill, in Iuh mlrmUiclioti 
to Gibbon's Autobiography, pomlH out that lliia 
utiilulory provision may well have influenced 
certain reticences on the part of Gibbon in liis 
famous fifLeeiilh chapter mid m other ili viHions 
of the hiaLory having to do willi (’hrmlianity. 

The law at present in force in limit Britain 
covering Llio supervision of tlio sale of liuoks, 
prinks, etc., dafified as obscene or im otherwise 
objectionable, is that of AugiiHt, 1 H/i7, known 
ns Lord Camphc'll'n and described uh 20 and 
21 Viet 83. The House of LordH and tho 
Chancery Judges are onlrusted with Llio nu- 
thoiity Lo forbid by injunction the publication, 
or the continued publication, of publications 
which they deem Lo ho contempts of eourL. 
Magistrates have Liu* power to order Lhc Hni/uro 
and tho destruction of hooks eluded ns obscene 
The judgment in regard to such el ossification 
appears tu rest with Liu* iniigiHlialeH. 

In Eelmmry, H)li, an so nation eomprisinH 
peons, prclaLcs, and schoolmasters was organized 
to .secure an uimclnicni by Parliament or laws 
which would placo llrilinli hlrialuro under an 
efficient official censorship, ami which would 
make impossible the puhliealion of any book 
deomed by Lhc censors lo be improper or inju¬ 
rious, It does not acorn probable, however, 
tlmt legislation of this character can now bo 
secured. 

Germany —The Imperial iSlaluto control¬ 
ling tlio operations of the prcM Ui Germany 
dates from May 7, 1H71 Tho provisions 
covering material printed in periodicals aro 
fairly aticmioua, hut comparatively UUle at¬ 
tempt is mado to coiitiol by slatulo Llio char¬ 
acter of material printed in books. The slatulo 
provides that every hook must Bpcoify tlio 
namo of tlio author and editor, and the nnmo 
and residence of Lhe prinLer. The responsibility 
for criminal offenses commuted thiough pubh- 
cations comprising libelous or scandalous mat¬ 
ter, cto., is eared for under tho provisions of 
the criminal law A literary production can¬ 
not be confiscated without prior judicial order, 
application for which is mado either through 
l lie polico or through tho slate attorney The 
jurisdiction of tho court in confined Lo the tri¬ 
bunal elected al^lhe place of publication Au¬ 
thority is oxcrcised dirccLly on belmlf of tlio 

excouliva in the onfoicement of Ihn provisions 
of the law of libel in regard lo publications which 
aro claimed Lo bring the rulers into diHrespnol. 
Tho oflenso of disrespectful utieram*oa against 
lhe Tulcr is described i\b MnjcjJflhbclfcidipinip. 

An cxamplo of tho opmalioiifl of German 
censorship in the past century js aftorded in 
llm ease of the writings of Heine By ft resolu¬ 
tion of tile Bundestag (Lhc general nssombly 
of tho German confederation) of December, 
1835, a general Interdict was laid upon the 
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printing or distribution nf all llml llama lintl 
written and of all lluiL ho mi will thereafter 
write Tlie inilinlhni for IhiH interdict lmd 
conn? from llio aulhorUiiH of Prussia, who had 
convinced 11 ic*iiihi*Ivph that the pence of lhn 
realm wan hem# i«lor/nred with Iry !hr prdilfnd 
writings of llio pocl Tin* curirmity nf Uim 
picci} of eojmtmdiip win lhn absence of iuiy din- 
criinniulioTi. The coiihdih found it ('iinier In 
lake thu ^rrmiuf llml nil of Ilnmo’rf ullenuiecs 
should be pnilnbiled or prevented from mieli- 
inn tho German people, Ilian lo discriminate 
between the arlieles in the Allgrmnne Xfilung 
on pulitieul reform anr 1 lhr flunk of Sot \qh 
Heine had mude his homo in Porn, and he 
succeeded in renebmg Home at least of his 
German rendem by iiuouih of editions of his 
works printed in French The interdict was 
finally raised or passed into desuetude, as hy 
1810 we find Heine's publisher lignin announc¬ 
ing editions of his Wilbur's crnnpleLo lvnrlrn. 

United Slnici — Ibiring the Colonial period 
a certain measure of miHorrthip was exercised 
in MnsHfirhiiM'Us and 111 Connerlieiil under the 
authority of (lie orthodox or Coifgregiilujfinl 
Chili Hi, lull no attempt was ever made lo 
formulate ngcucinl ecnsorriliip policy or general 
prohihiLums 

The national government has fimn time lo 
time pub into force laws jii olnlHliiiK the pro¬ 
duction or the distribution id cerium classes 
of literature No iitleinpL Iulh been made in 
these law 11 to prob'd ngainsl attacks imriugiimn 
or theological opinions, The general purpose 
lias been In in event I lie eireulatiun among lhn 
general publii, of )>m/ks rmtlrn btmm mrnra. 
A largo latitude lias hern allowed in the litera¬ 
ture of polities in the innLLer of cnliciHin of lhn 
existing gomnnionl Tim act now in force 
(February. 10 il) afToclmg literature in tliat 
of Fob 8, MIO.I, ch /ml), M Slnl. L: " IL 
ahull ho unlawful for any pcrHon to dopoml 
with an express company or oilier c0111111m 1 
carrier for oaningo . . . within the territory 
of tho United ft Lutes and obscene, lewd, or 
la«aivioua book, pamphlet, paper, letter, writing, 
print, . . . Any peraun who ahull knowingly 
take from such express company or other com¬ 
mon cniricr with inLcnt to sell, distribute, or 
circulate any such mattni, etc., shall be fined 
not more than S5000 or imprisoned at hard 
labor for net more than five years, or both ub 
tho discretion of the CouiL" 


A further net of Aug. 5, 1000, Roo 0, pro¬ 
hibits " All peiwous from importing into Clio 
United Hinton any ohaoeuo book, pnmplduL, 
paper, writing, or oilier pvodunlhm of an im¬ 
moral naUuo ... Huofi prohibited urlidos, 
and tho package in wliinh thoy uro conlainoil 
in U 10 course of imuortution, ahull be dotained 
by tho officer of Llio Customs, ola. H Under 
this latter provision, cofleu of hooka liavo been 
held up in tho Customs beenuao tho shipment 
Included a copy of Boccaccio's Decameron or 
of the original edition of Burton's Arabian 


NiQhta No one fj lies lions l ho piopi'icty of 
preventing or restricting tho circulation of 
ouhpoiio literabire, The difficulty ia, of ncceg- 
mly, lo serniro any consistent and judicious 
authority for determining what literature ia Lo 
be no clawed and what books arc likely to exert 
a bad influonon upon Lhe. inornb of the com¬ 
munity, 

Action m regard to piiblicaLionn classed UvS 
contra lnmnn mom is also taken under stale law, 
the lawn of tho aovcval stales varying very 
considerably according to the difTorericc in the 
Hlandmds of feelings of the different crmimuni- 
Llex, In a ciLy like Now York bucIi action is 
usually investigated under individual cfTort, 
Hiich aa that of the ftociely for the Suppression 
of Vine, Q II P 
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LITERARY SOCIETY. — See {Student Lire, 

LITERARY WHOLES. — Sco Rbadino. 

LITERATURE, CHILDREN’S. — A lerm 
referring mainly to hooka written especially for 
children, and including a number of types, 
more or less distinct, which will lvo noticed later. 
Of the history of bucIi literature before tho 
eighteenth century little is known, But il 
seems that Hiicli books must havo been in¬ 
significant both in number and in importance. 
In primitive times there was probably lilllu 
or no dilTcrenco boLween Uia tales told to llin 
children and those told to adults; in fact, the 
nalvcld of the adult mind and that of the child 
wero much tlio same. 

Folklore (g,s.) l consisting mainly of tales, 
but including also proverbs and simple verses, 
were the common mental entertainment anil 
instruction for both young and old. Under 
folklore limy he classed mythn, hero Blorica, 
fairy tales, and fables. The distinction be¬ 
tween Iho myth and the fairy story— the 
latter being more commonly included ill tho 
term "folk tale’' —to not easy to draw > In 
general the myth is mam formal, mom digni¬ 
fied, more distinctly infused with instructional 
or educational purpose, and likely to he n part 
of the 1 elision of the raca, and to introduco gods 
and domi-gocls. The faiiy talc commonly 
deals with Immblci mo Uvea and clmiactcru. 
makes a homelier appeal, and seems adapted 
to tho entertainment of hutiulor minds. Its 
delight in tho marvelous, and its disregard of 
unity and logic are more marked Limn in the 
myth As between tho myth and the faiiy 
story, tho latter is distinctly inoro juvenile. A 
further discussion of this humbler form of 
folk tiilo can Ijo found in Andrew Lang's Custom 
and Myth, liia Inti a due turn ta Grunin's Tales 
(Bohn), and Ins Introduction to PorraulL's 
Popular Tabs (Clarendon Press), in the Ap¬ 
pendix to Steel's Talcs of the Punjab , and in the 
publications of the Folk Lore SocieLy 
This material lias been rescued from its 
evanescent oral form in earlier limes, partly 
hy tlio use made of it in great clcwica like 
Homer and the Greek dramatists, the Nibclun- 
penh'ed, ami Chaucer; and partly by tho labors 
of philologists 01 antiquarians, who have ob¬ 
tained it from the lips of the people, or in 
old books like the chap-booliB and the ballad 
collections. The most noteworthy services 
in this latter field arc those of the brothers 
Grimm, who collected ami fixed tlio German 
folk tales between lfhlO and 1850; of La Fon¬ 
taine and Pcrrault, who retold the French folic 
taka in tho seventeenth contury; and those of 
a numbei of scholars liko John Ashton, Profes¬ 
sor Child, and others, who have within the last 
quarter of a century gathered up the remain¬ 
ing hits of tato and verse that could bo found. 
To this type of oral and traditional litoratUTo 
balong also the nursery rhymes and jingles. 


Like the myth and fairy story, they are oral 
and traditional in their origin, and am the 
product not of any out 1 litmd, hut of many, 
That to, each of llmm lure probably burn changed 
or added to in surriWm? repetition. Like ilia 
other forms of primitive folklore, they make free 
use of the improbable, and seek to give enter- 
Uimnonl ratlicr than iirelruotuiiu lu aomo 
of thrill Lilt* appeal re evidently In the child's 
henflo of inUmwlwd play,'— putu nonsniBo 
verse. Olliers bear the murks of hitdorirnl 
events referred to phiyfully for the anumemcnl 
of the lumrnry. The fninoua Sing a Song of 
Sixpence, for example, Hernia to point to Lho 
’Gunpowder Plot, :Uy Lm/j/ IPimf to the. great 
fire of London. The toiler is, atoo, liko n few 
others, clearly in Hi rue tumid and ethical, and 
still others belong to the Ham of riddles In 
tlio publications of the Percy Society (Vol. IV) 
to to be found an interesting collection of this 
old-fashioned juvenile verse. 

Another general type of hooka fur children 
consists of the plnwies written for adults, bub 
coming within the comprehension and the range 
of interests of children Prominent among 
tlicso are parts of Homei and the Bible, the 
Audimn N\gt da, fintousoii Uruutt, Gulliver's 
Travels, and The Pilnnm'H Vroqrm In these 
the appeal U> the child is mainly in therimpllcity 
and boldness of imagery, in tlio action, and in 
tlio simple and heroic elements of rharncler. 
Whatever thoy contain of the analytic, tlio 
introspective, or Lluiflymbolie is likely to escape 
him Ilix enjoyment, of GUrtolnuito conflict 
with Apollyon oi of the experiences in the cnstlo 
of Giant Hespair is unite npnrl from the theo¬ 
logical meaning involved, nor does it ever occur 
to him that the marvels inlet by Gulliver conceal 
a bitter satire ugainsL humanity It should 
be added that the line between books amtablo 
for adults and those adapUyi for children is 
further obscured in tlio etren of much fiction 
and poetry Scott and Dickers and Stevenson 
become the proper Ly of many children after tlio 
ago of twelve: and much of tho poolry oF 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow, 
mul others eau be appreciated by children 
at a very early age So Unit any gocitl collec¬ 
tion of reading inrulc for children will contain 
many books not written primarily for them. 

The third general class of childrenshooka 
comprises those written primarily for children. 
Thm class, whose history in but recent mid com- 

I irisca scarce 500 years, bus now become tlio 
argent and in some leaped# the most impor¬ 
tant. Interwoven as it is with the changes in 
lho general altitude lownrd children, it rDfircts 
both the educational mid Lho hocinl ideals of 
the various periods in which tlio hooks appenmL 
Tho earliest of these booktt in England, dating 
from tlio fifteenth century, such as The flnbcca 
Book, and The Ifofre of Gurlousic, wore devoted 
to instruction in manners and morals, given 
in the fonn of direoL and positive precepts. 
What this type of book was liko may bo seen 
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in I he reprint of several of ihem in the publi¬ 
cations of Ihc Percy SucieLy, Veil IV, A fair 
specimen of llio popular ulli'inpl at writing for 
ilia young may l>r seen nUu m the righleentli- 
ccnlury chnpJinokH, small sheets with stories 
or verses, generally wiHiiUmml, ami iimkiu^ 
ih 3 same sort of appeal m uur modem " yellow 
journals 11 

Writing for children, however, limy ho Haul 
scarcely Lo Imve begun imlil llie hitojuI Imlf 
of llio eighteenth century Indeed, the inlorrsL 
in childhood seems, us relied ed m (lie hleialmo 
of llio sixteenth and seventeenth <tii Lillies, 
lo lmve been either liim-eViHlenl or Udully 
different from wliut il in now Children were 
of interest, not fm themselves, lull only be¬ 
cause they would heroine men and women 
later Hence imieh of the leaching nddic.s.seil 
to them, jo hooks at least, recants Elinn an 
small mini and women K\ on ,Shakespeare, 
whose range of \ iew wan ho wide, seldom makes 
use of the love of children as a motive, and 
when he does, in line iiislnners, mlmrluce a 
child into one of Ins plays, he makes the Hold 
jroeoeimiH and pnggish, —n elnld playing at 
icing u man Fiorn ibis Kouudliing of llio 
general aUiLudo lowuid ehildren in the days 
of Elizabeth run be gleaned 

Many of Llio important educational and 
social ideas or the uuirleoiiLh eenhuy had lheir 
roots in tfm eighteenth. To llm eighteenth 
century must be assigned the beginnings of 
the modern altitude lowuul children and their 
edueaiimi, The wrilings of Rousseau, Eroi'hel. 
IVslalo/zi, Huscilow (ffq v ), and others eieateil 
and reflected a new mLeiesl in children, and 
Lho desire Lo adapt educational methods lo their 
natures One of the curliest results of this new 
movement was Weis/o'H ICiwkrfrcuiul (CVuf- 
dren's Friend), n paper for clnhhen published 
in Leipzig. Thin bumc lillo was taken by Von 
Ilochow 0/ l».) for ins Primer, a book that waa 
intended lo supply children with lending 
matter tlml should lnLoienl and please ns well 
iw uiHlrucL, In its Leaching iL Wftfl moral, 
rather than slrioLly religious, as earlier schuol- 
buoke had been, and it conveyed its lesson in 
tales and Hungs. It was the flint true school 
rending hook. Its success was gioat and im¬ 
mediate It ucnl Llnoiigh many editions, 
and was translated into Fiuncli, Dutch, Dankdi, 
and oilier languages. 

Tim effect or educational ideals and purposes 
upon juvenile literature is especially maikcd in 
CiOiinnny. Under llio influence of the Philan- 
tlaopinisls, llftHedow and otheis, thorn aioso 
a lyno of lilemLuio addressed lo llio undei- 
standings of children and uneducated adults 
This gencrnl movement includes not only the 
work of Von Ilochow and others mentioned 
above, buL books like Lhoso of Campc and 
Siilfcmnun {qq e.), who can led on the traditions 
and work of the Philaiitliropiniats. Their 
books, addressed to undeveloped minds, con¬ 
veyed both teaching nnd information in the 
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form of popular tales. Although they were 
of mrdiocic quality, from a litcimy point of 
view, Lhey are of great inLprest in the evolution 
of juvenile literal.lire. To the same general 
movement is lo Ijd assigned, in part, the popu¬ 
larity uf Robmsoh Crusoe and of the many tinns- 
Inlimis and imilalions of U Except the /Swiss 
Family Robinson, by Johann Wy&s, few of Lhcse 
iniiLaliouH have survived. Hut for a mini ter 
of a century they constituted n considerable 
part of the juvenile and the popular literaturej 
nnd, for adults, a vehicle for various kinds of 
ethical nnd political propaganda, 

Tlie present important place of the folk Laics, 
or Mdrohcn, wasprnclicaily seemed when the 
brothers Giiinm issued their famous collection, 
based to sonic extent on the work of Pcrraulfc 
(see Lang's edition of Penaidf’s Po'pitlm Tales, 
Oxford, 18S8), in tha second decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century Since that Lime the fairy story 
and folk story have been almost unchallenged 
in llm inn scry and the school. The old mo¬ 
tives, like those of Cmdciclla, have been used 
over and over, n«d new motives of hkc interest 
have been invented. Easily the most distin¬ 
guished successor of the brothels Grimm in this 
Acid is IlniiH Christian Andersen, whose dis¬ 
tinctive work is lather that of the imaginative 
inventor of tales than of Lhc discoverer of old 
nnd fmgotten stories. 

The attempt to supply interesting leading 
for children comes a littlo later in England, but 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century it 
ih well under way Three or four stieamfl of 
influence may be distinctly Lrnml The Rous¬ 
seau liiflueiiec — and the pedagogic interest 
m general — arc scon in the works of Thomas 
Day (q v ), the aulhoi of the long popular and 
Hlill well remembered Sandford and Met Lon; 
and in the books of Maria Edgeworth (q if.), 
Ilcr Patents 1 Assistant and other collections or 
tales and plays for young people were in their 
(lav very popular. They aic distinctly in¬ 
structional in character Their conception 
of education was Lite learning of facts nnd the 
carrying out of ltcmtcd moral precepts. For 
the gliuuui of the marvelous and impossible, 
foi tile soil it of mere play, they had no place 
It is probable that both Mibs Edgeworth and 
her father (see EnanwonTir, Ricuaud Lovell), 
— whoso influence determined Lhc character 
and aims of her work, *— could they have read 
Ahcc m Wondaland, would have thought it 
merely a very silly book She had littlo real 
understanding of the natuic of children; or, 
if him had, she kept it out of her writing And, 
it must be confessed, the children whom sho 
put into her bookH nro rather tedious litllo 
prigs, Tha same general comments will apply 
to Day's Sandford and Merton. Doth ho and 
Miss Edgowortli, however, have created a fow 
acenea which stand out dear and sLiong. Put 
for the most pait their books and all others of 
their school oT wilting have gone to the limbo 
of libraries. It is, indeed, inconceivable thab 
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they could have held their own in competition 
with the bngliL, buoyant, mul flyiiij*«liinlu? 
books for children tlmt came two general ions 
later. . . . 

Another influence of tho end of the eighteen Mi 
century, which led to the rise of jl ddiuiLc typo 
of books, is tho Hnndny Bchoni movement. 
This movernent, begun by Robert Hiiike,*, ear- 
rierl on nlsD by Hannah More and MrH„ f L run¬ 
nier (qq ».), ia by no inennfl mi unimportant factor 
in the social hislory of Dio Dims The leudeia 
of tho movement were not mere religion h 
fanatics They saw in the Sunday M'liool n 
means /or a much needrd flueinl regenera!ion 
among the poor Hannah More find Mrs, 
Trimmer were both woman not only of courage 
find energy, but of consideriiblo in l ell rel mil 
power. TJieir books for the young now aeem 
aliltcd in style, much too didactic in their 
presentation of morals, too dcfiniLely pieecp- 
torial and mstnicl.innnl, mul too leligioiis 
Like moat juvcmlc booka of the period, they 
make one wonder what depraved young people 
they were intended for But judged by tluur 
own lime and purpose, they were effectivc mid 
good, It is rather the host uf Inter unUnlumn, 
under the general head of " .Sunday sulionl 
books, 1 ' that by their DNARgcfftlnl henlimoiUnl- 
isin, their ignorance and Llioir fnlflc piolumi of 
lifp and falsa standards, have brought tho 
vory namo of Sunday school mlo ipproncli 
To tho end of tho eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth centuries must bo assigned also the 
beginnings of juvenile books of literary Hlnnd- 
ard. Tho classic Goody Tm-Shocs is now 
commonly ascribed to no less n genius Limn 
Goldsmith. Charles and Mary Lamb icwrote 
the stories of the Odyssey and the laics of 
Shakespeare's plays for the young readers, and 
composed ven.es—most of them uoL very 
happy, it must bo confessed — for children 
William Blake, himself a gifted And mystical 
child in some respects, wrote tho £onjpi oj 
Innocence, many of which stand in the front 
rank of juvenile poetry. Wordsworth, though 
not in tho least intending it, wrote Bomo poems 
which have conic to belong to the children moro 
than to their cldcis, Isaac Watts sLruck out, 
among a mass of aentcnlioua commonplaces, 
a few poems that are now children's classics 
And the Taylor Bisters, Jane And Ann, have 
givon us a number of things that the wise 
teacher would not willingly let die. 

In America it is customary to trace tho riHo 
of children's books from tho introduction of 
the famous New Zfriflfand Punier. Introduced 
about 1070 (a modified form of an earlier 
English book, which in turn lu\s been traced 
back to a Protestant Primer produced on Iho 
suggestion gI King Henry VIIl), the New 
England Primer was for a hundred years or 
more the principal book for younjo; pupils It 
was almost entirely religious in its material, 
stem and uncompromising in its Puritan spirit. 
To the modern acionlific mind its dogmatism 
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and iIh .sirrnm-w m'chi lit linve an element 
of the gridc-opm Hut the liHloriral and 
literary mind niimnL hut nei* in it riOhicUung 
of Die grave dignily mid nmilitr itnngiimlioii 
or tile old Rnrihifix 'I l ln" long life of Miih bLllc 
book served to malm it :i good illuulralirm of the 
way in u I 11 H 1 schoolbooks reflrrl the npiril 
of Llieir time lor the book gradually became 
MTulauzt’il iu amrc^MM* editions, uulil, at the 
end of Ihe ngliNrnfli milnrv, ila exclusively 
l’urdan mnlmul bud made jilnee in large pari 
for other ideas llmv inhnuing the life uf 
this hlllo book was limy lie wen in Paid Lei¬ 
cester Ford's aeliolurly work, The History 
oj thr AVie England I'rmir 

Jiilen -iliiig nEn jm llir hnfurv of Die Mother 
(ionsc rullcelinn of folk si riff Kir Monlrose J 
Mom’h, in Jus excellent work, t'/nftlren’s //r>oA*J 
and Pending, savs, " Tim muue Molher Goose 
in find heard of in flu* m>\ inlmilli eenlury 
During 10 ( I7 IVrniuH published Ihh Hisimrcs 
oit Contes da Terns f'nvd w'rr dfs i \furahtcz i 
wilh a rroiitih|iii»ri' of no old woman telling 
HlnricH la an interested group l T puu a placard 
by her aide was loLicrrd llie significant title: 

COVHH 

|)K MA 

Minos 

UJYlrl 

There in no doubt, lliereFine, Dml Dm name was 
not of Boston origin . An English edilion 
appeared at the Hague in 17 IT* This seems 
to bn tin 1 first iritrodiierion into England of 
The Mother Conse Fan ft Tales** U wns John 
Newberry, (ioldHinjlli'u publisher, who, ahnut 
1700, iffsuefl the English nursery i hymen under 
the name of Mother Cun\r dmor/iVi, mul it is 
supposed that (iuliJsinUh himself f^siHftnl in 
making the collection Thus it 1ms come alumt 
that in England and America the name Mother 
(bum is associated, iml iw onguinlly ynlli 
fairy tales, but uilh Dm old English iiurricry 
rhymes. 

With the gradual change in national ideals, 
both schoolbooks and other Juvenile bookH 
drew away fioin Die Htrielly reLigioua typo 
and idlented other Ameriran idenla In Ilia 
eaijy half of tlm nineteenlli century there ap¬ 
peared many eoiii]MlntioiiN of extends from 
lileratme adapted to declamation. In that 
lather flamboyant period of our imlionnl life 
speech-making Hlood in high repute, and waa, 
indeed, one of Du 1 commonest roads to farno 
and fortune In lUe mime period there, were 
nl«o American books corresponding to IJjoho 
of Uieinalnirlionnl lypem EnghuuL Thennwl 
iopular of llicie were piolmlily tlm Peter Parky 
moka, wriUen liy Samuel (1 Goodrich Hib- 
Lory, geography, aurl oilier inrommlioii weio 
served up in Lhom in aim phi form The history 

wag often ralliQi iiiihiHLuiienl, and the flcieiico 
sadly unHcientific. Hut tliny wore bettor than 
nothing, and better than Dio unwholcsomo 
11 Sunday school hook ** In Iho samo clftM 
arc tho Ratio buuks by Jacob Abbott (q.e.)i 
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These, which numbered n score nr mom, wore 
deseripluma of trnvel and of other duel 

wore composed liininly of emiYPHiihmia in 
whioli voluminous information wiih imparted 
to Iloilo's inquiring muni Ijy 11 Undo George " 
The information wuh generally interesting, 
Lhougli llifiHlylo won diffuse, mid on [In* whom 
Lho books iuohL 1h* hoI down ns or llm holler 
sort 

About 1850 there anno mini her gen re, l ho 
hook of adventure. Tina Ly|ic may ho I raped 
lo Cooper'H tales of Indian life find (if the m\ 
Ilia iiniUitorrt were of niiirar fur below him in 
gonitis. Hut their bonks worn full of aelinn, 
and the tin ilia of tho llioijrumdH of hoy mulera 
wore undisturbed hy any sense or the wild 
improlmhilily of incident or the absurd psy¬ 
chology of On 1 clmraclen. These " uinio 
novels." n.s they worn eoininonly called, 
flourished for more than n quarter of a century. 
They wert^ issued as complete volumes and also 
aa tiprialH in weekly or liiniilhly family aLoiy 
papcifl. They have been largely HUpplaiited 
now hy the heller bonks, mainly through our 
nyfllem of puhlie libraries IhiL they are not 
ycL nn extinct aperies, and the crumide ngamat 
Lliem is not yel over 

It now remains to survey Llie field ns it Is 
lo-duy, lo nttempl mi analysis of the influenr.es 
nL work, and a elassifienLion of the kinds of 
hooks available Even a brief tmivoy of thn 
field irnpnsHi H one with lhe wealth of mateiiul 
ThoiiHundH of honks are lo he had whose ex¬ 
ternal form is at M active, whoso Hlyle is Rood, 
and whose material in sound and wholesome 
NvAwVAe v;mAnhu\-mww lmvi> l>m\ imm\* nVro 

Lo the in t that porLniys elnldien for ehildniu 
from Kale (iieonaway's woik Lo lhaL of Jessin 
WiIpok Smith. Instead of the crude drawing 
and ill-made woodcuts Hint mire adorned 
juvenile hooks, we now have illualrntmiis, plain 
ami colored, that are not only adapted Lo lho 
child, hnt that Rive mUisfaelion even to the 
critical adult Semes of Rifled writers, who 
in former Limes would have wriLLen only for 
ndulU, now write also for ahildrcn. There 
is a sLeady slreain of them, from Lewis Can oil 
and Charles Kingsley to Stockton and Kipling 

The fir.sL and most obvious cauho ia Lho in¬ 
crease in thn sympathy mid intelligence wUh 
which childien am regmded We liave como 
iioL only to see Lho social mid economic vnlun 
of children, huL lo cart' moie for thorn. Ami 
ao we have come to identify our inleicsts with 
theirs, lo hcu iliniRs llnimgh Ilnur eyes, in 
a wav in which our forefalhns could not 
The Kindc) gallon may ofLcii have been over- 
Hnnliiiieuliil and even id mud in tins, huL ih 
cniiliilmtions to good ehildien’s literature are 
undoubted. Notable among books showing 
thin influence me the rhymes of Emilie Pouksson 
and llu i sLoiics of KnLc Dougins Wiggm 

In the Name direction is Llm influcnco of 
modern psychology, and especially lliat branch 
of it commonly called "child study ,J (17 a.) 


Tins has given new dignity to the lives of chil¬ 
dren; has made their thoughts and emotions 
not less worthy cf literary treatment Ilian 
those of adults. Modern psychology has nlflo 
Us literary as well ns its scientific endo; Hint is, 
our writers ns well ns our scicnLiats attempt 
to analyse the human mind Lilly Such hooka 
as Mrs. Martin's Emmy Lou and Ilowclla' 
A Roy's Tanni would hardly have been possible 
in aii unpHy dialogical age. One of the moat 
significant kinds of hook in this connection is 
that which treats of cliildien, Lhougli written 
for adults; like Kenneth Orftliamo'fl The 
(falrtcn Aye 01 Clilaon's In the Morning Glow, 

Perhaps the most poLcnt cauHC of this fullness 
of juvenile literature ib, however, to be found in 
the general temper of Lhc ago; in its higher 
regard for all hunmn life, its greater tender¬ 
ness, its greater understanding of the weak 
The distance is long between it and the bitter, 
somber sternness of Puritan days 

Not merely lhc number but the variety 
also of juvenile books makes classification dim- 
ruU. Of folklore wo have many varieties 
nnd many versions from lhc Greek and Norso 
myths lo Joel Chandler Harris's delightful 
negro tales from the mouth of Undo Remus; 
fiom the early Irdea of chivalry to the homely 
folk sLoiies of almost all the countries of 
Europe and Asia, 

The modern fairy talc, sometimes serious 
and sometimes humorous, cxlends from Lewis 
Carroll, through a long sciies including books 
like those of Howard Pyle, Stockton, Kingsley, 
C’ullodi (li miniated from Lho Italian), Mis 
Evawg, \h». C/TiwV, RwftWw, wftd 

Tlmekoray. Stories of child lifo include books 
by Mrs. Harnett, Mrs. Crnik, Mrs, Ewing, 
Hawthorne, Kipling, Mrs. Marlin, Ouitla, 
Mrs. AViggin, Louisa Alcott, Carolyn Wells, 
Aldrich, Howells, Boyeaon, Daudct, Hughes. 
Wiunei, and Trowbridge Under talcs ot 
adventure there are Lhc Indian Btory, the sea 
tale, lho pioneer, and the explorer. Hero 
appear authors lilto Cooper, Scott, Pnrknmn, 
Simms, .Stewart Edward WhiLc, Dana, Defoe, 
Sir S W Baker, Mary Mapea Dodge, Irving, 
Kipling, Roosevelt, Stevenson, Schwntkn, Dul- 
Jcn. and Clark Russell ■ a plentiful assortment 
of facL and fiction, variously mixed 

TI 10 list of lustoiical talcs ia long; some of 
them, beginning with ScoLt. are exliemcly 
good. Then there are the hooka geographically 
distinguished books of the Arctic region, of 
the tropics, of Asia and Afiicn and Europo, 
anti of Mia South and West of Lhc United Slates, 
and, ns a matter of course, or New England, 
lho first section of our country Lo develop an 
extensive liLcraiy consciousness, Tho list of 
biographies is long, hut not equal as yet in 
general literary qualities to other kinds of 
hooka. Good biographies for children are yet 
needed. 

Stories of animal lifo and easy scientific 
books on out-of-door life are good, numerous. 
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anil rapidly increasing in number. Willi these 
latter must bo classed Lhc books dealing with 
invention, discovery j and general science, 

Among the children's \iocts Stevenson seems 
easily first. Frank Dempster Slid man, Eugene 
Field, James Whitcomb Riley, Celia ThrtKlcr, 
and others have written poetry for children 
winch they love to hear and to read. 

Tho list of strictly humorous work is not 
long, though good IJut it must bo i omomborcil 
that humor is likely to bo found now in most 
)\Wfeml& stories fttvd vGraca. 

Finally, a good many anthologies of poetry, 
songs set to music, and faiiy tales lmvo been 
made Whittier published two, one of ptosc and 
one of verso Patmore, Pnlgrave, Lang, Kato 
Dougins Wiggin, Mary E. Burt, E. V. Lucas, and 
others have made good collections, An am¬ 
bitious and successful attempt at collecting a 
largo m^s of a hi hire id a reading under tho title 
of The Child)an's Hour, in ten volumes, has 
lecontly been mado by one firm of publishers. 
Even tho Bchool readers might often be cited 
as good anthologies of verse and prose Indeed, 
the standard is determined far more by Lhe 
sohool and tho public library than by tho 
homo F, T, D, 


A number or liais of children's read Jugs tor Uio guid¬ 
ance of (oanbera mid pnrents will bo found in tJm follow¬ 
ing worka: — 

An mold, G. W, A Mother's List of Books /or Children. 
(CWngo, LQQfl.) 

Uaker, F T A Bibliography of Glilldreii'a Heading. 
Teachers College Record, January nntl March, 
100 B, (Now York, lDOfl.) 

Brooklyn Publia Library, Tho Child’s 0 wu Library, 
1007. 

Cmrncgio Library, Pittsburgh, Annotated Catalogue 
of JJoDfca, 1005 

Catalogue of Books in tho Children'a Department 
(1000 ) 

Colhy, J It Literature and Life in jScAoof, (J)oaloii, 
1000 ) 

CuoTiiBiia, S. M Miss kPiffct'a Christmas Par in 
(Boston, 1002) 

DgItdU I'ubho Llbrnty, BdoJiA etui J able /or young 
Children, (1003,) 

Field, F f M, TVio Child and AiJ Book, some Account 
of the History a ad Progress of Children's LUcratura 
in England (London, 1801 ) 

Field W. T Fingerposts la Children's /Paulin# 
(Ctucngo, 1007,) 

Halsey, It, V, Ft/roo/fen Books of i ho American Nur¬ 
sery, (Boston, 1011) 

IlmviNfi, C M JJooLi for Boys and Girls, (ILirlford 
Pubha Library, 1001) 

Led, G 3. The Child and the Book, (Now York. 
1007.) 

MacGuntock, P. L Literature m the Elementary 
School (Chicago, 1008.) 

Me M unity, Cn, A spccini Method in tho Reading of 
complete English Classics tn the Grades of tho 
Common School* (New York, 1003.) 

Moons. A, C Hooks recommended for a Children's 
Lwaru (Iowa Library Commission.) 

Moses, M, J C/ii’Wrcnte Books and Ueadinn, (Now 
York 1007.) 

Potter, M, E Children* i Catalogue (Minneapolis, 

1010 ) 

More detailed discussion of various points treated 
in IhiB arLiclo may be found in the following bibliog¬ 
raphy : —■ 


See Folk Louk; Manners anu Moium 
Education in; Mvjiih \nd MvruoLnur; 
New Enuland I’uimlu; Nuuhkuy IlimitB, 

IloforoRces'— 

AttiiTON, J f,Vifl|i Books of tho Eighteenth Century, 
(London, 1882 ) 

UlttCHJH, T II. mill CVlirMAN, b, I), rtcadirJG i;| tha 
Puhltc Nchonh (Hiimuo. 1011.) 

Br/ur, M, 15 Literary Landmarks. (Boston, IhOO.) 
CAurKNTKD, llutv.ii, nnd tt'OLT. The Ttachinfl of 
Engluh (Lonilmi, llKJJi) 

Ciluun, I*. The Teaching of English. (Now York. 
IQG'2) 

Eaiu.k, A. M Child Life in Colonial Days (Now 
York, I HOD) 

Foud, V L, History of the Nao England Primer, 
(Now York, 1HU7 ) 

Hall, CL 8 Reading, and Jlaiu to Teach It. (Boston, 

JHHO.) 

1 [ ALU W ell-P l li lli v R, J, 0 ATumrrl/ /(Ai/irc« of Old 
England 

Johnson, Cmptok Old-time fichools and School¬ 
books, (Now York. 1 IK) 1) 

Kami. K (VrscAicftfo da FoU^rAuMrJiburAeJ. (Collin. 
1SS8-IH1H ) 

ICostrii, II, L, f/nrhichle drr dmfirAm Juocndiiteralur, 
CnnlmuH (in externum lnhlingninby o( the (Jrnnnn 
field (Jlnriilnirg, IIJ(IO) 

Lucas, 15 V, Old-fan honed Tales rmd Forgotten Tales 
of Lung '1 go, ([ajiicIoii. 1005) 

Mosm, J Children b Books and Hfading (New York, 

1907,) 

Pearson, E, Banbury Chap-books anti Toy Book Lit- 
crtifiiro o/ Ike Ei(/MccnUt mid Nuidcmf/i Ucnliinea, 
(Loudon, IhOO) 

llBlSDBii, 11 It Jhiloriral Dftdupmcnl of the School 
Reader, (Now York, 1000 ) 
fichnulrnom f’liiHsirs in Fa 1 mu Lit Age, VoL 

cnxxxui. |I]» 385 dl)l. 

Wjooemeji, M, A Bibliography of Hooks and ArtJrlrn 
ti lilting to rhihlrni’s Himlhin iJirJJrlin of IJib- 
liogmjihy (BohIoii), July mul O to! jit, iuil- 
Janunry mul A|irU, 1012, 

Worn amt i II Dus Elemt urjBcrcr Jugendlitcratn r, 
(Lmpxfg, 1005.) 

LITERATURE, COMPARATIVE.—AuKug- 
Hull cquivnloiU fur Llm fomigu tonus, Vcrglcichcmlc 
X,t7cr<rbir(7Cfir/j ic/ifr, LillCi aha a compardc, Lctlrralura 
coinparaln, comeil in appm'nl analogy with such 
cxpip^sions ns 11 nmipnialive anatomy " and 
"Comparative philology, 1 ' Its line in English 
is of burly recent date, and the word can linrdly 
be said to have had any uido currency until 
1S80, when PosnoLl used it as tlin title of a book 
in the Intcmalionnl .Science Series; but it soon 
impieased itself on litemry aclioJarrihim and 
tun years later Piofmov Mawb of llarvarcl 
could say . that ,f the phrase Cumparntivo 
Literature ia afloat, and indeed seems to bo 
constantly gaining in currency 11 
A.s early as 1803 Lho dislinguiHlicd Italian 
critic, Francesco do Sanctis, laid I men cicaLcd 
professor oreomparative literatuin in the Uni¬ 
versity of Naples without stipend; but it was 
But until 1K71, when lie wiw veappointed by 
royal dccice, Llmt lin actually occupied tho 
chan. During four academic yeais lie lee Lured 
at Lhc university with occahioikiI intermissions, 
finally resigning on account of his iicalLb in 
IS77, With Do Sanctis, thercfoic, tho aca¬ 
demic history of comparative literature begins. 
Ilia work was for the most part confined to 
4G 
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Italian literature, but included a emir.xe of 
lectures on the history of liter ury mliciain 
from A rift to tie to Ilegel, the mumiNcript of 
which has recently been discovered The 
remarkable impression In* lnutfu on Ins pupils, 
among whom were numbered (lasjmry jukI 
Torrnca, lias been recorder! liy the latter in u 
pnmplilot. Dal "Li/iro delta i Scuttla” di Fn m- 
c esco do Sanctis, MDCVCLXXll (Home, 
1883), and Heeinn to huvo boon due to till) 
personality of tho man iw much ns Lo llui 
tnlrnLs of the scholar and teacher. IIis 
rodllinlic theory owed murli Lo Hegel mid oLher 
German ilunkcrri, while bin ciilienl method wan 
in part derived from 9amle-H«uve. In iriLer- 
pretinp; literature, more particularly tlmi of his 
own country, along thenc lines, ami In expound¬ 
ing the fundamental principle* of literary art, 
lie conceived that he was justifying the title of 
lus chair, The effect of his leaching was to 
broaden Lho Nludy of literature in Italy. 
Jiberating it from mere pedantic rlrlful; ainJ 
lio may be mud Lo have founded a new Italian 
Bcliool or ii'sLlielic! criticism. 

The development of comparative lilcrn- 
lure during Liu* next decade, however, was not 
dong the linos Het by l)e SimeliH, The Hege¬ 
lian (Jarnfire earned on a mmilur tradition 
when, in 1HH 1, he republished a work on Die 
Pome, ihr If'rum uiui ifirc Forman (which had 
first appeared some tliirLy years before), and 
added Lo its title the phrase, nut Grnndif^en 
dor ucrglcichctukn LitcraluTgcschichic. Bui lho 
tciuloiioy of Lho decade wiw Lowaid a inoro 
proamo delimitation of lho field and n morn 
JicicnLiria treatment at iln subject mailer. 
Poinotl, in Ins book on Comparative Lilcra- 
Iwo (London, 1HS0), conceived it Lo bo a rigid 
science, concerned with tlm oiigniH of lilera- 
turo and with lho development of set poetic 
themes, a fjcienco allied Lo anthropology and 
folkloie. In lho next year Professor Max Koch 
of lire,slim founded lho Zcitnchrifl fdr verg- 
hdchmth Litcratuigeachichfe, lho first journal 
dovoted exclusively to the advancement of 
coinpai aLivd li torn turn, and the founder in 
his ftiinmmcdincnL of the new veiitiue limited 
the held In the scientific study of pcetic themes, 
of literal y sources, of the influcnco of one litera¬ 
ture on another, and the like. During lho 
nineties the subject received a rein «idea bio 
impetus in the uni vend lies of Euiope and 
America, and no less Ilian four chairs veio 
founded in tliia dnende. Joseph Toxic at 
Lyons, Louis 1\ licl/, at Zurich, Aitliur 11. 
Maish aL Harvard University, and Gnoigo 
I'L Wnodherry at Columbia UnivoiHity, worn 
Uni pinneera in then respective nountries; in 
1000 Fernand Huldnnupergei 1 Hiincceded Toxin 
at Lynns, and in 1002 Francesco Torraoa was 
appointed Lo Liu* chair which Dc Sanctis had 
once occupied at Naples. 

Of the five pioneers enumerated above, 
Joseph Textc, though the youngest, was the 
first to impress on the study of comparative 
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literature the special significance which it baa 
mainly continued to possess m academic 
instruction, Ilia study of liouaacau sb tins 
founder of “ literaly cosmopolitanism 11 in 
Europe, and hiu 1$hides dc Litt6ratnre J£uro- 
j)6cnne t indicate the general trend of Iub in¬ 
terest in llio problems of literary lolaLioiiship 
between the various countries of western 
Europe, especially during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Ilis early death in 1000 cut abort a 
briljmnL career, just at the moment when n 
chair of comparative* literature was ubuul to 
bo founded for him at the University of Paris, 
Ilia miccejisnr at Lyons, Fernand Balden- 
erperger, has continued in the enino legions of 
mearch, but with a parLiculiu interest in the 
literary relations of Germany, France, and 
England during the romantic period (c g Goethe 
cn Franco, 1004). In Switzerland LouiB V. 
DeLz cultivated similar studies, investigating 
the influence of Poe and Heine in France, the 
origin* r>/ literary journalism at the end of fchp 
woven tee nth century, and a wide range of 
problems or this kind. In 1000 he published 
a bibliography of the young science to which 
ho was devoting his life (La Lilltoalure com - 
7 Jardf, JSi9aibibliOQ\aphtqua) l Lhis compilation, 
tho first of itsj kind, liimLs comparative litera¬ 
ture to Qucllcnforschwio, that is, to the inves¬ 
tigation or literary sources and international 
influences. After lus death a second edition 
(1D(14) was In ought ouL by Bnldcnapcrgcr, 
with ill scopo slightly extended. 

In Germany the opportunities Tor minute 
rcaanich which the new Quelhnfarvhung af¬ 
forded weiesoon realised by academic teachers; 
and a mass of material or Lida kind, much of it 
of slight value, Ima issued from the German 
universities during the last twenty ycais 
In 1B87 Professor Max Kncli of Breslau founded 
the periodical already referred to; and some¬ 
what later Professor W. Wetz, who succeeded 
him as editor or that journal, was called to 
a chair at Freiburg i B., which be lins chiefly 
devoted to the teaching of coinpai alive 
literature. Professor Welz's conception of 
llis field, us expounded and illustrated in his 
Shakespeare and other works, m widely diver¬ 
gent from that of most of Ilia German con¬ 
temporaries, He conceivca of it ns ft compari¬ 
son not of externals, but of essentials, the 
comparison of one artistic method with another, 
of the genius of Shakespeare, foi example, 
with LhaL of Corneille or Calderon, As yob 
no Gnnnun chair has been officially dovoted to 
tho subject, but doaLoral monographs on com¬ 
parative Hunjccla aro now issuing from tlio de¬ 
partments of modern HLeraLuro in nlmoat every 
German university. 

The courses oT Professor Child of Harvard 
on Chaucer and on ballad literature, as well 
ns those of Longfellow, Lowell, anil Norton 
on Dnnto, furnished Lho initial impulse tp 
nnmparaliYC studies at American univcisi- 
tios; and it was at Harvard that tho first 
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chair of compiirntivo lltoraturo wag inniiluLOfl. 
Professor Arthur R. Marsh continued innttly 
the mediaval studies of lus predecessors, 
coordinating thorn, however, by the fruitful 
idea of WelthlBralur Ilia academic title was 
"assistant professor of comnnrativo litera¬ 
ture" J and to that title, when lie resigned from 
tho university, Jefferson 11. Hotelier BUocordrd in 
1002 , At Columbia University tho Department 
of Litcraturo, with Georgo E, Woodbury as Us 
head, had been inaugurated ns early ns 1800; 
and hero, for tho first time in any American 
institution, tho study of Literature wan sepa¬ 
rated from all linguistic or philological dcluil, 
as a division of the field of learning, luid Urn 
whole realm of Europen ti c ill Lure Lnken ns its 
province, Professor Brands Matthews lec¬ 
tured on the evolution of the novel and Llio 
drama; and Professor WooilboTry'B Icotnn^ 
on the great monuments of European litera¬ 
ture, on cpio poetiy, on tho theory nnd prac¬ 
tice of criticism may be rend, in revised form, 
in his Ilcatl of Man (1H9D), The Torch (lllOo), 
Great Writers (1907), nnd other works In 
1099 tho first Department of Compralivo 
Literature m an American university wan 
inaugurated An early result was Uio institu¬ 
tion of a aeries of " Columbia University flliulicH 
in Comparative Literature," which included 
monographs on such varied subjects as Plate- 
mm vi English Poetru, Romances of Roguery, 
SjmmsJi Literature in Ike England of (.Jib Tudors, 
A History of Literary Criticism ui the Renais¬ 
sance, The Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Apes, The Italian Renaissance in England, nnd 
Irish Life m LisJi Fiction. Tho Join mil of 
Comparative Literature was founded ill 1003, but 
discontinued publication at the end of one year, 
Tho Ropes Chair of comparative literature at 
the univcisily of Cincinnati, founded in 1900, 
completes the academic roll-call in this country 
At tno present timo (1010) four scholars in tho 
United flutes, one each in Switzerland, France, 
and Italy bear the Idle of professor of com¬ 
parative literature, but the number of other 
fioliolara actually carrying on investigations in 
this field is not to bo estimated merely by this 
small airay To Bay that most of the teachers 
of modern literature va European and Ameri¬ 
can universities connect themselves in some 
way with the field, either in their teaching or 
in their published woik, would not be wide of 
the mark England is still without a chair of 
comparative htciaturo, though the unique 
Professorship of Poetry at Oxford continues 
to furnish opportunities for tho discussion of 
comparative criticism; and such Avorks ah 
P rofessoi SnuUsbury's series of /'mods of 
European Litcratme. as well as his own His¬ 
tory of Criticism and Literary Taitc in Europe^ 
illustrate tho growth of these studies in tho 
British Isles, 

Comparative literature has thua been va¬ 
riously conceived as (l) a form of literary auti- 
quananism, involving especially the external 


taolu of the influoiipo of one litcraturo on 
another, of the lilmry wmrcea of bimbo, and 
Lhn like, (2) the study of Wrlthtcralur, involv¬ 
ing cnprctnlly ihe history of literary periods, 
movements, types, or limine,s; and (H) the 
msthclhi criticism of hlcrnliire, with incidental 
study of pool if* principle*, n* a protect ngaiiujl 
literary mil upiai iriiiiKii i. Tu Unary scholars, 
from the days of anneal Rome to the end of 
the eighteenth reninrv, empluvnl Lho eoni- 
pnmlivo method, m I he hciim* of rmiirttHling 
one author or one literature will) another 
But the search fur a cmmoulinfl link of tqunuuil 
ui arlintic uinLy in nil Mu* liUsnLuies of ihc 
world did not begin until the dn\a of Herder; 
and with (bielhe'H idea of a 1 ViUUltrnlur coin- 
pavalivd lit era line was rndly born (mjc Ins 
Ecrnfrci ilha WvltltU ralur, m E&mthche 

Wrrkc, thibilliuiiis-AUNgfibe, pp, xwvni, 202) 
Matthew Arnold’s dictum Mint fi that erilieiHin 
which alone run much help uh for the fiiinro is 
a criticism wlueli regards Europe as being fur 
i u tcllec Ui ill nnd HpmUml purposes one great 
federation bound to a joint action nnrL working 
to a common lesult" in a logical consequence 
of Goethe’s idea, though Arnold lout nairowed 
it from World Literal lire lo Euiopeon Litera¬ 
ture. This lias indeed been the general, though 
not ihe invariable, practice of scholarship; and 
perbauB llio unity of literature i« mom easily 
apprehended when its study is confined to a 
Mnglo eivdiTialUm like that of Europe. Liter¬ 
ary study, eoneeived in ibis spoil, does not 
concern itself with each national literal lire ns 
a separate nnd sporadic fuel of hislory, but 
nilbcr with the gmil internal lontil movements 
or types of liteinturc, with Mie greiit hlcravy 
periods, or with the interrelations of one lUern- 
tnro with another Academically, this has 
tended to break down llm I miners which Imvo 
separated the dcpiuliuculH of English, French, 
German, etc, and ultimately the very exifit- 
cnco of such separate departments in hkely lo 
be threuLemed. When Lnal iH brought about, 
them will no longer bo need for a ibatmrl de¬ 
partment of comparative literature. In tills 
bense, comparative htcrntuiu has been, not n 
special field of research or criticism, blit n 
method applicable alike lo all Jidda of literary 
study, and Hs usefulness as a separate entity 
will cease when tlmt method Iiun been univer¬ 
sally adopted lluL its real field is nothing 
moro or less Lhau the history and eiilicism of 
litcraturo, and Lhougli its stmlenlH limy limit 
themselves to soino special phase of this wide 
subject, the best of Llieiu acknowledge lho 
larger and Iruci allegiance, when Mmy use tho 
loan " comp im alive li Una Hue " ns n banner 
and a battle-cry. J. H. 9 
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LITERATURE, ENGLISH, TEACHING 
OF. — Ah early uh Plain the fundamental theo¬ 
retical principles which underlie (lie leaching of 
lilorjiLure were already elearly trialed. In the 
Gorgias Hie cl in racier \>lm gives the name lo Uus 
dialogue nminlaniH lhaL lie Jins elaborated an 
nrl, the art of rhcLurii!, which is cnnnnuiiiruhln 
by trnching and winch will unsure in thcprncLi- 
lioncr of llial m l I he gnulcst po^tblr liappineaa 
PlaLo. on Lite oilier hand, if we may uKsunni 
IhnL JmieinleH cvjucmch Plain's opmmijH, nmm- 
laiiifl lliul whul (iorums culls an art is n falHc 
nrl, is merely llrillcry (cf the plant wlneli m 
assigned lo llie pncl in Min /iVprddir), anil Unit 
real power hrw lo do only Willi Mm [roiceplion 
of and control ovei Mini inner truth which is 
each intm'rt poHHi'HHinn in viiiying degrees hy 
gift of nature, tuul Llial consequently there is 
no communicable nrl of impression based upon 
Hound moral principles To these two views, 
holh liiuiiifcsUy jmsciiled in die exlrcme, 
should hi; added a third. m*L foi'Lli in llm Ion . 
Tills is die docLriim or " sceondury iimpira- 
Lion, M according lo wlinh cerium prisons 
whose spoils arc attuned in a peculiar manner 
Lo the wnlingH or Home apecilm limn ter of liter¬ 
ature arc thus enabled lo pul themselves with 
reaped lo Michc writings into a ny nip a l lie tic 
mood of enthusiasm wlueh jh Hinuhir lo llic 
mood of llie author in composing them, and 
which in a ecrlain degree is comiiuinicahlc lo 
ollieia To illustrate thin idea, Plain linen die 
figure of llic magnetic rings. Tho firnL ring, 
rep re send or Ihe original uullior hiniHelf, re¬ 
ceives ilH power din elly from God, (ho Huurcc 
of idl ii)H])iriLhon, The second riiiR, repre- 
HpnliiiK llic mlinpielei of Llm imlbor's wnlingH, 
hangs from die liinl ring hy inCAUiH nf a magnet lo 
]iowcr derived fioin Ihe original Houree Llinnigh 
die inediiini of Llm fiivri ling In die flame 
way a lliiid ring may he attached lo lho uecoml 
ring hy meana of a magnetic power derived 
llnough llie medium of Lho firnL mid second 
rings, and this magnetic power may continue 
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imlr finitely lo Ijo thus transmitted ao long ns ifc 
is flirting enough lo onnhlo onn ring to Jioid to 
aimtliei. In llic case of a great writer like 
Homer, Lho rings may form a long ohain, al¬ 
though hy llm lime wc gel to the I a oL uiir but 
hide of the original iiiHpiraliou or Ilomcr ia 
lefL, The three pi meipal points, therefora, 
which arc_ represented m theso two dialoguca, 
f'^prewpfl in terms of modern thought, arc, find, 
tlie ])nH.sihility of Leaching tlio tccliriiquc of ail 
art of literature; bccond. Ihe neccsaity of basing 
hleraliirc not upon technique, but upon per- 
honal diameter, wind) is not communicable and 
consequently not Lenchablo, and third, the 
trausniihsion of the elements of personal 
clmrncLer not completely blit in an imperfect 
manner by means of sympathetic appreciation 
or Hccondary inspiialiun If wo add to tlieao 
principles a conception not possiblo in Plato's 
lime, the concoplion of a InsLory or deA^elop- 
ment of literal uro, we all all havo all the mom 
ideas winch imdeilie die modern teaching of 
the subject. (For Lho development of the study 
of English literature sec Yehnacul Atm, Teaching 
of the ) 

English Literature In the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools.—The question of tho 
advisability of teaching literature in the 
modern elementary anil aecomlary schools 
tip pc an Lo have been definitely answered by 
actual evperieneo Through the various stages 
of Lho eluculionnry apraking of "pieces, 11 
lho uno of reading hooks, and finally tlio 
detailed and formal Htudy of English classics, 
lho Hludy or lileraturo hua gradually taken iLs 
pined in Utc school cun ionium, although it is 
(inly widiin lho present gencialiou Llmt ox ten¬ 
sive and specific piovimon Ima been made for 
Hindi study, Tho causo and the jusLincation 
for Die co/ilemporary empliftflis plneeil upon tho 
Hludy of tho English language and literature 
arc mliinatoly hound up with tho dcmociatic 
lendencicfl m general of both laiiRungc and 
literuluro within tho last three generations, 
English lileraturo, beginning with the reforms 
nr llic late eighteenth and eaily nineteenth 
centuries, has become more and more in its 
modern manifestations an expression of gen¬ 
eral Hocml idoafl and emotions than it has ever 
been before, and lla rango of appeal has conse¬ 
quently become wider. Moreover, the modern 
school, in the extraordinary expansion by 
which it 1ms assumed to ilaclf many different 
kinds of ncLivily, left by Lho earlier school cither 
Lo lho limited instruction of the parent or of 
Hporiiil mnfllcrfl, has at the same lima assumed 
cor Lain responsibilities, necessarily arising from 
the instruction which llic acliool provides in the 
elements of Lhcsc new subjects for the public 
at large. Thus in teaching practically every 
member of Lho community how to read and 
write, the school lins placed within thn reach of 
nil the elements neecssniy lo the urulerstending 
and the piaclice of the literary ait. ffoving 
provided tho goncrnl public with tho key of 
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ndtniEsion to the treasury of English litera¬ 
ture, modern education cannot consistently 
abandon the public thereafter to its own un¬ 
disciplined devices. A system of universal 
popular education logically demands limb 
attention bo givon to bo influential an element 
as litorature in the life of the people; and in 
answer to this demand, from the lowest grades 
through Llio secondary school, the college, anil 
the university, the study of the literature of tho 
vomacular has come to occupy an important, 
and, on the whole, unquestioned place, Tho 
debatable question is no longer whollici 
English litorature shall bo tnught to English 
students, but how and wiLli what varying 
degrees of emphasis it shall be taught 

Porhaps tho most important single result of 
modern practical experience has boon tho turn¬ 
ing asida from matters of information about 
authors and literature, qs exemplified in the 
old-fashioned manuals of the his Lory or litei- 
ature, to an attempt at appreciation directly 
of tho literary monuments themselves It in 
now generally recognized that historical and 
biographical information with leaped to litcin- 
turo 13 of secondary value, and that it finds its 
justification in instruction only when it helps 
the student to a truer appreciation of tho 
literary product. The sLudy of literature in 
not, tliorcforc, ail appendage to tho sLudy of 
history; and Lhis is especially truo in the 
elomcntnry teaching of litniature. The dcLnils 
of historical and biographical information tiro 
matters of scholarship, where as the proper 
understanding of litoraturo in its simplicity is 
nofcprimarily a matter of scholarship, but raLhor 
of sonsibihty and fooling. 

At tho same time it is recognized that the 
teaching of elementary English litorature ia 
not altogether a matter of sensibility and [act¬ 
ing, and that it has elements of a severer in¬ 
tellectual discipline in it. In tho first plnco. 
all Utornry expression is mado up of words, and 
an intelligent understanding of tho meanings 
and connotations of words is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to any adequate appreciation of literary 
monuments The teuchor, theiuforo, must 
gaugo tho capabilities of students with 1 aspect 
to the vocabulary of the literary expression 
under examination in such a way as to make 
sure that their understanding is not only clear, 
but also in accordance with the normal tra¬ 
ditional usages of tho language. It is not 
enough that students should hnvo a dofinUo 
impression of a work of literature; they must 
also havo correct impicssions. In acquiring 
this right understanding of words, which, as 
Plato 1ms justly said, is tho basis of scholarship 
tho teacher's most intelligent judgment and 
oversight aia necessary. Obviously the study 
of a literary monument the expression of which 
is so far beyond tho comprehension of tho 
student that his attention is completely taken 
up with details, leaving him no energy for tlio 
synthesis of Ins impressions, should lie deferred 


until tho .student lias nt lus command a wider 
range both of vocabulary mid of modes of 
thought. 

Another kind id definite fact which the ele¬ 
mentary teacher of htiTuturo nmy not neglect 
is that winch Iulh to do wiLli cerium forms of 
phrasing peculiar to the literary st>le, espe¬ 
cially the UHii of figurative language These 
modes of expression are usually quilo unhide 
tho student's nuUiral colloquial experience, 
and unless they me Hpeeilirally analyzed, tho 
fligmfiaanen of llioui in not clearly icalr/ed, 
oven when the individual words are intelligible. 
It is tho frequent experience of all teachers of 
English litcrnlurn Lhnl even faiily inaLuio 
students aro unable to Hoe the value or a meta¬ 
phorical expression, nn inability which arisen 
not bo much from an inactive intelligence nfl 
it docs from uiifnmiliurily with the literary 
convention contained in the manner of expres¬ 
sion The study of hleraiy style, /in it was 
developed in Lho early inuriunlu of rhetoric, 
and as it was based upon the study of the Ciroek 
and Latin classics, him Led itself nlinont exclu¬ 
sively to the analysis and classification of 
figures and metaphors The [uliliLy of rdl 
such classification inciely for tlm suko of classi- 
ficalion acknowledged, it muni be granted also 
that, within proper bulimia, Lhe analysis of 
mctnphoiieal expulsion ih justifiable and nec¬ 
essary . 

Hi ill a third gioup of facts to he noted in lho 
disciplinary study of clciuejilniy JilciaLure 
consuls of allusions, proper tinmen, and other 
mailers of information embodied in the Lext, 
tho understanding of which is necessary Tor 
lho propel grasping of the writer'll inteiilion 
Hero again it ih appai onL Lhal worku such as 
flomo of the satires of Dryden and Pope, in 
winch lho local ami contemporary alUummfl 
arc so iiumoiouB ns Mi absorb all the Bludont'fl 
altontion, arc baldly appropriate material Tor 
elementary instruction 

When .stress in placed heavily upon llicae 
dotnils of fuel, that ih, oil vocabulary, figures 
allusions, etc , the result is what is often callci 
the M philological" method of the study of 
literaluie TJiih kind of literary study, which 
arose out of a dcsiro to give the study what 
wag considered a disciplinary value, was much 
more in vogue in a preceding genetnlion Lliaii 
it is at prenenL. Tim study of figures of 
speech, for example, wan made a veiy technical 
chill in the CrlaHHificatioii of the figures under 
the heads of an elaborate ami pedantic system 
of classical terminology. In the snme way the 
pLudy of vocabulary was, and often continues 
Lo be, enrried to exhumes in lhe consideration 
of Lho oLymological oiigiiiH of the various 
woids, oi their rompariilivn uhos by dilTerciit 
writers, and similar questions, TllC sLudy of 

f trammnr is often combined with tho study of 
ileraturo, and teachers havo been known to 
compel atudcnLs to pnr.se through every word 
of In ftlemoriam undei tho protenfio of a literary 
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Btuily of that poi'in. II is perliniiH HuRlricnfc 
to poixiL out here UmL llio philological method 
when carried La such extrmn’N does not nnnwr»r 
t\w rcquirtniieiilw of the Mudy of bUrntum 
however valuable it limy Im in a Irrdmiml drill 
in langiniK*'. The roiniiKiiKHHiHC mnrlumon 
fleemH La ba (hat a piw of liLmiluro Hliould 
not bo Inhun up, nl Jpaal in I'li'iimulnry or 
secondary instruction, whrii iL requires Midi 
elaborate linguistic commentary that (lie 
student's aUniLion and onrr^y art* completely 
abstracted from llio (ipprcciaf inn ami enjoy¬ 
ment of the work merely us literature 

The more nubile ijiichIumih ol technique, 
Huch as tlinnr which have lo do with form nr 
el Hint ure in the larger heine, I lie difleremmUon 
of lypea, Iho conventions of individual types, 
etc, are usually, and may very well be, din- 
regarded in cleinciiliiry instruction. With 
the most mature students the interest of thoie 
question?! with respect to literature may ho 
co mi derm l ns esoteric, anil wiLh younger 
students mud) more limited in power of abstract 
thought) the duelling upon them in merely 
confusinfj There is perhaps somewhat more 
justification m dwelling upon historical con- 
BidciahoiiH, c.f/. llu 1 period at winch a work 
was written and Iho particular con temporary 
circumstances of its cnmpn.Hilirm. Such deLnih 
are often helpful in grasping the meaning of a 
work an a whole. Ibil it in doubtful if sliulonlfl 
should ho much troubled with attempts to 
group writera into period^ or to appreciate 
largo general movements, like clnHweism and 
romanticiHin, in Llio earlier Hinges of their 
literary training, Tim usual plan of reserving 
such coiwhicrntions for liio fast year of Llio 
secondary curriculum or for Llio college acorns 
to bo the wisent. 

As to tho (picnLion of transmitting apprecia¬ 
tion for the literary monument itself, after all 
maLlera of tcohninnl detail have linen disposed 
of, apparently littlo that ifl of practical valuo 
onn be said, IL will bo generally conceded that 
Plato was right when Jio declared that lliero 
was no communicable technique for the best 
aspects of lilcralurc, and llinl a right feeling, 
fl a secondary inspiration,” will accomplish 

more than the most ingenious technical analysis. 

And as tho Greek rhnpuodlHla gnvo expression 
to this aacondary inspiration miunly by recit¬ 
ing tho workH of tho aulhora who inspired 
thorn, bo m elementary instruction intelligent 
reading is often moro cITcotivo than elaborate 
commonlary. 

One other aspect of lho clemcnliLry study or 
literature present# itself inwatenLly to tho 
tcaoher, and LIiIn is Lho question of tho relation 
of tho study of litnraluro to Lho sLudy of 
moralHj idoas, ami civilisation in general. It 
iH obvious that tho possibilities of correla¬ 
tions of Ibis hind in literary study are almost 
illimitable in extent. No other kind of expres¬ 
sion has summed up so directly and bo com¬ 
pactly as English literature has done Lho ideas 
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and forces which have exerted influence upon 
the thought, of the English people Any adu- 
quatr sLudy of Hit* monuments of English litei- 
ature rnriNt roiiM'qifcntJy and of rircrsdty 
lead over into a cm ini deration of moral ideas 
The Hlmly id Tin Merchant uf Venice , of *Si7as 
4/nrnri 1 , of 77ir Ancient Manner, Lo chooso a 
few examples at random, inevitably raises m 
each msinnee important questions of moral 
conduct, which are inherent in the very concep¬ 
tion of the works The endeavor Lo oxcludo 
such ilweiiMHjous by limiting Urn choice of le\la 
lend lo simple narrative, like ScoLL'h imnalivo 
poems, seems hnrdly defensible, since itexeludes 
what must be regarded ns the most characlcr- 
islic prodiietH of English IitcraLnrc, Hero 
again a balanced and common-sense ntliLudo 
toward the quesLion of moral instruction in 
the leaching of liteniture seems to be the only 
one tenable. To make literature merely tho 
vohiclo for the conveyance of moral instruc¬ 
tion, to torture a moral lesson onL of every inno¬ 
cent poem or tale, changes the subject fioni Lhc 

S of literature to the atudy of ethics, 
frccpiently destroying for the student 
Lho characteristic elmrm of Lhc writings under 
consideration. On the other hand, ilia moral 
and didactic implications of many of the most 
important moimmcnta of English litersLuru 
cannot bo disregarded without slighting what 
in after all one of Lhc most persistent mid 
prominent charactciistics of the whole history 
of that literature. 

Tho question of grading Lhc maLcriftl used 
in literary uLuily may naturally bo answered 
variously according to tho attendant circum¬ 
stances. In general, however, in tho early 
years of tho elementary pupil's development, 
Lho most appropiiato material will bn found in 
fairy talea, folk Laics (see Folkiojib), myths, 
and simplified farms of epic narrative. Tho 
next Rtngo in llio development of popular 
narrative, and lho ono which is most appro¬ 
priate for study in tho later years of tho ele¬ 
mentary school, is represented by the roimintio 
tales of ahivahy, such as tho stories of King 
Arthur and other medieval romances, as well 
as ohivnlric fllonca from actual hifjtory. In tho 
secondary school, on tho other hand, cdii- 
Bidcrnbly more attention is paid, and appro¬ 
priately so, to writings which arc specifically 
works of literary art, and which consequently 
bear Hid marka of cojujcjdijs literary artifice, 
such, for cxnmplo, as tho list of " English 
Classics " prescribed for rending and Btudy in 
atlon for entrance into cullegu. 

S llflh Lltoraluro In tho College — In tho 
Ean collcgo, tho study of English litera¬ 
ture has advanced Btcadily with the grow 111 in 
gcnoral of Lho scopo of college instruction. 
The subject was given its first strong impulse 
through tho academic influence of men like 
Longfellow, James RubscII Lowell, ( Charles 
Eliot Norton, and Professor Child, in Now 
England, of Henry Reed, professor of English 
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literature in the University of Pennsylvania 
from 1H31 to 1854, of Iliram Corson, now 
professor emeritus in Cornell University, and 
native p to feasor of English literature fioni 
1870 to 1003, and oLhors in various pnrta of 
tho country, and now ib a recognized and mi- 
poitant part of tho instruction in all couised 
leading to the bachelor's degree. In the Eng¬ 
lish universities the introduction of Lho subject 
enmo jnucli Inter mid its pragiess Juih been 
slower. At Oxford English Lilcraluui was not 
introduced na a separate school of the university 
until tho last decrulo of tho nineteenth century 
11 At tiro first examination, which was in 1891), 
two candidates offered thorn selves, but as one 
Bciatched beforo the papci work began and 
the other aa soon as it ended, thcro was no 
class-list. In 1807 the names of four men 
appealed in tho class-list; in 1808, five, in 
1890, four; in 1900, three; in 1001, Lwo, 
People began to complain that the school wn9 
not as productive as they had oxpeoted, and 
even blamed tho University , . Sovcrul 
sages declared that the subject was m limit, 
and that, as they had said ah along, English 
was not a subject which could bo seriously 
studied in an English Univciflity." (Firth, The 
School of English Language and Literature, 
pp 34-35.) 11 Ib was pointed out Llml whilo 
male candidates could be counted on thofiugcifl 
of one hand, women candidates entered lor the 
school in largo numbers, and it was inferred 
tlmt the subject was not a. auUnblo subject, for 
men.” (Firth, i6id., p. 35.) Tho real expla¬ 
nation, however, acorns to have been that, 
although the university lmd provided for 
examinations in English literature, neither the 
univoisity nor the colleges, except the woinon'rt 
colleges, had provided for instruction This 
defect waa in pait remedied by tho appoint¬ 
ment of Professor Raleigh to the piofcsaoialup 
of English Litorature in 1904, and by various 
other appointments and changes in ndniiniti- 
tration both by the college mul the univei&ity 
bcfoio and aftoi this “ Put in 1007 and m 
100 B the class-list at last revealed signs of 
real progress Thmc were in the first year 
twelve men and seventeen women, and in the 
second year, twelve men and thirteen women. 
This mcioaao continued, and now, in Hilary 
Term, 1900, there arc forty-nine men reading 
foi the school, and fifty-six women ” (FirLh, 
ibid, p 38.) 

TliO ( principles which may bo assumed to 
underlie tho teaching of literature in courses 
leading to the bachelors degree differ fioin 
Lliosc nt the basis or cloinantiuy and eecondnry 
instruction less in kind than in the extent to 
which they are applied With increased ma¬ 
turity in yoais the student is capable of study¬ 
ing writings of greater complexity and subtlety 
of thought, and of greater difficulty on the 
sido of expression But in the colleges also 
the main purpose of the teaching of literature 
iB to bring students to a firsthand acquaintance 


with and appieeinliuu of Unit which i.s regarded 
ns good in literature In lho college, however 
more ntLeiilmii ih mmully given to lho formu¬ 
lation of conscious Hlumlurdu of taste and judg¬ 
ment than thu elementary atudent is capable 
of icceivjiig In carrying out this purpose 
formal courses in enticimii me homeliinrs given. 
Other methods are also einjiloyed In the col¬ 
lege for Hysleniali/Jiig lho material of literary 
sc holm a Ini) TIium uLLump In usually lake the 
form of classifying the vniimm momuuriiljj of 
Llie literatuie according In Home oidered sys¬ 
tem. The HimjileHL am) most obvioiiN method 
of classification in naturnlly that which ih based 
upon chionology. It is generally assumed tlmt 
a sLudont should be acquainted with the hib- 
torical sequence of at leasL the great figures in 
tho development, of English li Lera Lure from 
Beowulf Lo Browning Even though the 
aLudeiit's background of luslonrnl knunledge 
is not Biifiicienl to enable him lo see that the 
writer or any particular period is the inevitable 
child of his own age, the chronological classi¬ 
fication smes a uHrfitl purpose as providing 
a convenient h timework which the sludeut can 
complete with the fuller knowledge which 
gradually accumulates and winch alone can 
ivc him nny adequate realism I mil of hmloricnl 
nckgmmd and pcnppclivc 

In Lho name way aLtempts are oflcn mndo 
to classify the mans of liteiaiy materml under 
tho heading of Lyjies tleneruUsni vey coiuhch 
ni’ii often given covering all tho vnnmiH types 
of English literature,—epic, lomnnec, lync, 
diama, essay, novel, etc., — and, UHimlly in llie 
later years of the college emu he, Hpcoinl comses 
in lho development af parlimhii types. 
This method of clnhsificntion manifestly pie- 
sciils more difiieullicn Limn a siiii]>le clnono- 
logical elaHsiliciiLion, nlthougli in compensation 
it may ha apsmued to have much greater value 
m bringing the student into a more intimate 
acquaintance with the actual content of litoin- 
turc and the methods or literaly workmanship. 
The classification of liter alui q accoiding to 
types or genres, however, ih obviously a method 
of abstract generalization based upon liistoiieal 
data which is apt to lead the student into a 
mistaken notion of types aw established by 
some immutable dogmatic decree, of a fixed 
inherent nature, of which tho various lepicscn- 
tatinna of the types arc but individual exempli¬ 
fications It in plainly Llie teacher's duty to 
correct this tendency town id an academic " 
attiLiide in the study of literatuie, ami to pre¬ 
vent the system of etassifienlion, whatever it 
may bo, from obscuring Lho HtmlenL'H vision of 
Lho actual procoHseB of literary coin n oh i lion. 

Still a third method of clnHHihcation and of 
historical explanation of litoraLuro employed 
in college instriietion is that which endeavors 
to study so-called developments and move¬ 
ments in literature As a matter of fact, in 
the study of English literatuie, Die movements 
are usually limited Lo two, or at most three. 
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Tlio older perioda, Urn Old English before 
LJio Conquest, tlm Middle English, centering 
about Chancer, and Llm Elizabethan, centering 
about Shakespeare, are considem^ M iinrioilu 
mainly from Lho chronological point of view 
view alone, although Hoiinjlimes the Elizabethan 
period in treated comparatively m connection 
with a laiger European movement, Llm llounin- 
uaiicn Moic frequently, Inuvrvc-r, the aludy 
of movements in college elassiH in lileiuluie ih 
limited to llm study of classicism hh ropmenlod 
in the eighteenth milury, and of romuiiliciHiri, 
as exemplified in the writings of WuidsworLh 
and Inn eon temporaries The rULempl Lo 
classify English literature according Lo movc- 
mcnlH seldom goes furLhi^r Limn llm, mid after 
Lhc discussion of llm romantic \vnlern, a reLurn 
ia usually made lo flic chronological mcLliml in 
the study of Llm writers of Lho Victorian Period 
It may he questioned whether a more analyti¬ 
cal treatment of movements of English litera¬ 
ture ih advisable or practicable Perhaps tlm 
reason why fuiLlier analysis has noL generally 
commended itself is lo be found in the I not that 
EtirIihIi literature throughout ds history has 
not fallen into hucIi elenrly defined and con- 
Hcious movements and Hidiouls ns other htcra- 
luiea, notably the French, have done 
Tlio question of tlm relation of the Htudy of 
litomLuro Lo creative hterniy BninpowLion, 
although it HeemH Lo be fiequenlly disiORArded, 
is one that the college teachei of liLeratuie ih 
Jogilimniely bound lo consider. It ia, however, 
in many mHUuoo.H, modestly aH.sumed on Llm 
pari of leacliern LlmL their function is purely 
interpretative, and that any bent toward 
literary expression which ilia HtudcmL may 
have, being part of his iiiituiill lnhmUncn and 
gift, must be allowed Lo work out its own des¬ 
tiny. Tim most the teacher ran do, it is uigcd, 
is lo acquaint tlm student with such technical 
details ns Lhc practitioners of the art of litera¬ 
ture) m Llm prist have shown to be obviously 
useful, for example, tlm elemnnts of versifica¬ 
tion in tlio writing of poetry, mid aftei Llml 
to lend as Hympathelic an cai to the productions 
of tlm student as the wisdom or charily of Lho 
instructor will permit, Many teachers, how¬ 
ever, go fiiTtlier than this, and distinctly dis¬ 
courage elToits at onginnl composition on tlio 
part of tlieir students, on the ground LlmL very 
few of them havo tlm lileinry gift, that it ih 
harmful Lo them lo be HupporLed in Llm delu¬ 
sions of Htermy uspimliun Lo which thoy me 
by iiaLura inclined, and Unit if a student Imh 
a genuine gift, dmemnugement and opposi¬ 
tion will not destroy it, lull rnLhor HlrcngUmn it. 
Such a defense ns this, however, is perhaps 
based upon too absolute a conception of what 
const!Lulas hteinlmo. From the psychological 
point of view it certainly seems unjustifiable) 
that a student’s mind should be kept in the 
receptive and appreoiaLivo altitude throughout 
his whole consideration of a subject, especially 
since ho has in his command over language, 
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developed by natural uhc to a relatively high 
degree, tlm inaLennla for the exercise of cieaLivo 
activity in Lhc HubjccL which he is studying 
It would Hccin, therefore, that the teacher who 
discourages literary productivity on the part 
of hi* sin deal* merely evade* the diflicnUiea 
of tlm bitualiou, and that tlm really imlpful 
teacher will on coin age crcaLivu activity at the 
name Lunc that ho guatds tlm student fiom 
Helf-iJ el union and conceit On the other hand, 
as a r on ult of the increased commercial value 
of certain kinds of Utenvturo to-day, there me 
evidences of a tendency on tlm part of some col¬ 
lege instructors Lo place great Htieas on tlm 
teaching of a practical technique of lilcratinc, 
of a sophistical art, such as Goigias defended, 
which the filudcnfc shall bo ablo to put into 
praclicc with tlio hope of immediate pecuniary 
profit Courses arc thus given in short-stoiy 
wilting, in tlm novel, in the drama, and in 
various other kinds of Avriting for which thcro 
is at present a heavy commercial demand. So 
far ns these courses really pretend to teach llm 
nrL of wnLing ahoit stonca or plays, thoy fall 
obviously under tlio head of technical rnthci 
than liberal training, and aside from Llmir im¬ 
mediate practical value Avoukl seem In have 
little justification ns courses in tlm study of 
English lileralme. (See (hwroHmoN ) 
English Literature In the University. — In 
German and American universities English 
litoraUuo occupies a definite and recognized 
position among graduate studio* leading to the 
doctor's degree. In Germany couihch m liU 
cralmc for advanced students have usually been 
given by Llm profc.SHor of English philology (q.v ), 
and until recent years have been mainly con¬ 
cerned Avith the carliei periods, in tlm investi¬ 
gation of which tlm study of language naturally 
plays a largo part, flat the modern periods 
are also being Btudied now in Germany from 
Shakespeare to Kipling, and a contemporary 
generation oT scholars who give tlmir attention 
almost exclusively to literature as distinguished 
from linguistics is becoming increasingly active 
It is interesting Lo observe also that a number 
nf eUboraLo and in sonio casus iinpoitant lit¬ 
erary studies have been published within tlm 
last decade by students of English literature 
in tlm French unnmisides. In American uni¬ 
versities literary courses form an important 
)arL of the graduate curriculum, and m the 
argor universities llm faculty ahvays numbers 
one or movo profeflaoru whose entire attention 
is diveoLod Lo cpiostiona in this field A com¬ 
parison of tlm subjects of doctoral dissolutions 
in America, issued beLween Iho years 1880 and 
1805, with those for Urn years 1805 to tlm pres¬ 
ent Lime, shows a marked incrcnsc of interest 
in what might bo called specifically literary 
fliibjccLs In England, on tlio other hand, al¬ 
though EngliHli literary scholarship has by no 
means languished at the universities, the for¬ 
mal oi ganizntion of courses for literary research 
and investigation is of very recent date, and 
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these universities nro consequently bettor 
known to Lhe world at large through tho pub¬ 
lications of their distinguished faculties than 
through iha aetWitwa ot a body of disciplined 
students 

Tho methods find tho purpose of thr gradu¬ 
ate study of English litem lure nro many and 
various, Tho Inigo proportion of students in 
graduate aauraca who intend to enter the pro¬ 
fession of teaching unavoidably gives direction 
to n certain extent to graduate instruction. 
It is assumed, at least in American unVveTbi- 
tics, that one important function of Lhn gradu¬ 
ate school is to provide students who enter llio 
school with such further discipline and infor¬ 
mation ns will enable them to present moro 
adequately tho subject of English literature to 
college classes. This end is not accomplished, 
howovei, by specifically pedagogical instruc¬ 
tion, though logically it would seem that, if 
there is n plnco in colleges for teachers foi tho 
instruction which is usually given the methods 
of teaching litcraturo in the elementary and 
secondary schools, thoro should nlso bc a plnco 
for similar instruction for prospective col lego 
teachers, In many American universities there 
appears to be a pai tial tendency in this direction 
in the treatment of courses intended for candi¬ 
dates for tiie degree of Master of Arts, which 
am regarded not primarily as research courses, 
but rather na propaiatoiy courses for teachers, 
or ns preliminary preparation for students who 
expect to proceed to tho doctor 'b degree. Them 
result consequently a piactically existent, if 
not theoretically accepted, distinction in the 
kind9 of work required of candidates for tho 
two higher degrees, Tho courses intended foi 
candidates for the doctorate differ from tho 
master's courses both in requiring a more ex¬ 
tensive prepmalien and m an added stress on 
the side of investigation and production. 

As is to be expected, the subjects covered by 
advanced graduate courses in English literature 
tiro largely such na come under tho general 
head of English scholarship Among them 
may be noted such sub)cots ns have to do with 
the dating, tho authorship, or tho attendant 
circumstances of composition of a particular 
work or group of works. It will bo observed 
that the term "literary 11 is brondly mterpietcd, 
and that often such topics lead into what 
might hotter bo oalled literary an Liqu animism, no 
whon a monumont, in itself apparently insignifi¬ 
cant and umnfluenlinl, la resuscitated mcicly 
to servo as an exhibition of tho life of a past 
period, or when the biography of an author, 01 
the literary gossip of his day, is examined apart 
from any connection which they may lrnvo with 
fipccifio writings. Many of the topics undev- 
takon Liy advanced studonls of English litera¬ 
ture likewise connect closely with questions of 
economic and social development The bor¬ 
rowings of ono author from another, ns well as 
less direct sources and influences, nro diligently 
examined, a method of investigation which 


naturally loads over to the oompnrnlivo study 
of lilomLure (flu) It will lies soon, therefore, 
that the study of the history of literatim^ ns 
this subject ih treated in graduate iuHtuietion, 
in vciy broadly conceived, innging fiom the 
determination of simple questions of elnoiiulogy 
and tlie details of antiquarian sehulaiHhip to 
Llui study of largo national mid mLeinational 
inoveineuh of thought. The study or sourers 
and or comparative relationships, especially in 
the literature id tho earlier penods, also emi- 
nccla intimately with such questman of primi¬ 
tive origins mm beliefs aH fall slnetlv under tho 
head of fulkloie (i/.e,) The origin and de¬ 
velopment of Lypes oi genres, ns for examplo 
the ballad, pastoral, or drama, are alho fre¬ 
quently subjects of graduate instruction and 
investigation, an well ns tho consideration of 
more Hpecifia features m a type, such ns llio 
monologue m dianm, or tho refrain m ballad 
Tho number of questions sinnlai to these which 
may bo made llio subject of grnduatci investi¬ 
gation is manifestly unlimited, and Lho vnliio 
of such investigations m clearing away un¬ 
certain or ihftnuted iniiLters of Ulmniy scholar¬ 
ship can Imrdly bo questioned On llio other 
lmnd, perhaps it is only fair to say that llio 
modern graduate study nT English lilerntuio, 
partly bcrniiho of the demand for BcienUfio 
method, is exposed to llui danger of vesting 
content with an mid Alexandrian Hchuhiislup 
which may obsouin Lho student's view of wlmt 
ho rightly regindH as the chief value of litera¬ 
ture, Us power of umpiring ami pleasing. In 
default of any definite and Hulmlimtial knowl¬ 
edge of the psychology of roslhelirR, a knowl¬ 
edge which llio lileiuiy utiuhsiit rnn hardly 1m 
expected to f\n ix\»L to tho woild, ono whole 
fliclo of the study of literature, except to aoino 
extent from tho historical point of view, is 
largely neglected in tho graclunto school, mid 
that is tho side of literary criticism. Moreover, 
in the grndimlfl school oven more than m the 
collogo, ihcro arc ovidcncca of a dimnelinnlion 
to encomago or in any way to take account of 
original imaginative! composition. Tho gradu¬ 
ate study of English literature, as is quite ob¬ 
vious, ia still stiongly under lho influence of 
the methods of study employed in the natural 
sciences, and as the botanist does not invent 
the plant to analyze, ho tho student of English 
literature need concern himself, ns Lho botanist 
does, only with llio data furnished him. Jhit 
thoro is certainly a falsa parallelism hero, and 
tho conception of tho university study of lit¬ 
erature should ho broad enough to include tho 
man of constructive, imaginative! tempera men b 
as well na tho ono of nnnlytio and scion Lilia 
bent of mind. 

Although for thepurnuso of thin survey tho 
graduate study of English literature hnfl been 
detached from other branches of English study, 
in the actual practice and organization of gradu¬ 
ate schools no such clear BepanUion is made 
Students who are candidates for a higher degreo 
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arc not entered ns candidates for a degree in 
English literature or English language specifi¬ 
cally hut merely ns candidates for a degree in 
English. It in assumed Hint graduate students 
wjIJ havo a comprehensive interest in lho whole 
subject, and nLurlouLfi whoso inuliuiiUmiM are 
mainly in the direcdou of literary studies air 
required to lake \i pertain nmnunt of work in 
the English language, just an students hjiitihI- 
izing in linguistic nre required lo take noiiio 
courses in English literature. In tlui admin¬ 
istration of details there in nnluriilly enimidor- 
nblc divergence among Llio various universities. 
At some places all students, whether their 
special work is m language oi lileraLure, uru 
required lo Lake courses in (inline and Old 
French, besides courses which deal moie di¬ 
rectly with the history of the English langungc 
At others, Hludenls who intend Lo devote their 
time primarily to literature art) not required lo 
take (ioLliio and Old French IL is nmmfpHtly 
contrary to the spiuL of graduate study lo 
impose a rigid curriculum upon nil fdiulunb, 
and the ciTorL is usually made Lo adapt tlui 
formal work of students to their individual 
needs and abilities. In the admmisLratum of 
final tests and oxiummilioiiH the gieatenl variciLy 
is to ho found in the pinclirn of the different 
universities, such questions being frequently 
left to Lho discretion of the iiidivirliinl dcpait- 
menls In thn (human univernilies and in 
some of lho American universities no examina¬ 
tions imi held until thn candidate in ready to 
Aland for Ins finals, preliminary Lo the awarding 
of Lha degiee, at which limn Lho nxnmiiuilion 
ib not on specific courses, 1ml on thn mhjcct in 
general Jlut sometimes in tfie American uni¬ 
versities course examinations ns well ns final 
examinations me held, and Lhn requirement is 
mado that hLiuIciiLa mudl do if distinguished M 
work in their course 1 * InToie Llioy nhnll bo per¬ 
mitted to proeecd in tlmir candidacy for a 
degree This applies especially to lho candi¬ 
dates for Lhn master's degree, which is Home- 
limes awarded, as at Harvard University, for 
work of a certain grado in a specified number 
mid grouping of courses, Sometimes, however, 
qh in the English department at Columbia 
Uiiivcisily. in addition to the work in courses, 
the candidate! for lho in ns tor's degree is re¬ 
quired to present an essay which shall embody 
the res alls or a thorough investigation of some 
Bubjcct carried on in connection with one of 
his com sen Candidates for lho doctor’s 
degree, on the other hand, am always required 
lo pieaent a diHHcrlation or thesis, which bIuiII 
give ovnlonco of ability lo rimy out invcHlign- 
lions wiLli scholarly method, and which also 
contributes in Homo degree lo Lho knowledge 
of the subject which the writer undertakes to 
investigate In lho German univcidities Hub 
dissertation mu a l always bo printed and ac¬ 
cessible to tho publia beroro Lhe degree is con¬ 
ferred; in some of the American universities, 
na at Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and others, a 


similar regulation is enforced; but at others, for 
example, Harvard University, tho candidnto ig 
not required to print and publish his doctor’s 
dissertation. 0 p ic. 

iScn Language, English, Ilia totiy of Study 
or; nho Anulo-bakon; Cumcohition; Folk 
L mm; LrmiATUiiB, Compahativk; Philology, 
ltiiuromc; Veunaculau, Htudy op. 
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fft Elementary and Secondary Schools — 
C/Aiii'KurKH, 11 Ik mi uikI Hf’orr, Tho Teaching of Ena- 
fidi. (New York, 11)011) 

Cumin, P, Tho Teaching of English (New York, 
1002) 

Clll, TiY, /. Literature anil Life mi School, (Jloflton, 
1000 ) 

Cox, J. II iAtcraturc m tho Common Schools, (Doslon, 
100H > 

MArCuHTOrK, P. L Literature in the Elementary 
School (ChirAKo, 1009.) 

flcumiKll, II, E Literature in tho Schools, (Hob ton, 
im) 

In Collcgo nrii Unircraity, — 

IUtex, Ahlo. Talks on tho Study of Literature, (Pofl- 
Inn, 1007) 

Talks on Teaching Literature (Uoston, 1000 ) 

Coil son, Uinuf The Him of LUaary Study (New 
York, IKDfl) 

Eiiskinu, John EiihIIhIi In thn CoIIcro Course, Ed lie, 
Rev. Vol XL. November, 1010 
Firth, C. II Tho School of English Language and 
Literature OohIrItih furllipr liililioRrapny or din- 
cilwmin of Llila Hvibjcet in Englnml (Oxford, 1000.) 
Jowkit, II, Introduction tn Ills trmislnlinns or Lho 
Dicthtfinn of Pinto, vnlunblc for Llimr amend 
cnmini'uls on Lho subject of liloraluro ami Lho 

(I'lirliliiK of it. 

Moiilpjy, John. Oji lto> Study of Literature (London, 
IKH7) 

Pjhue, T It Longurfln and Literature, Grille, /£ep, p 
Vol XI, Jnnunry, IHOfl 

Tho tfew Function of Jlfodcm Language Teaching, 
I'afilfraLfons of Modem LanguRt'a Aaaooiadon of 
Arnencn, Vol XVI, pp 77 £f 

UTEUATHRE, INSTRUCTION IN. — 
Sec Giiammau; Lanouaou, ENnniBii; Lit- 
kuatuiik, Cjiildiibn’b, Lituhatuiir, Com- 
parative; GnEKK Lanouage and Liteiiatuiie, 
LATihf Languaou and Liteiiatuiih; Ohikntal 
Languaok and LiTEuATunti, Philology; 
IliiETomcj, etc. 

LITTLE SCHOOLS. — Sco Pout Royalists 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, LIVERPOOL 
ENGLAND — Ono of the lccently established 
English univcisitica, founded in 1S81, aa tho 
University College of Liverpool, and oponed in 
the following year with chans in tho general 
arts and acionco subjects. Tho Tclatlona be¬ 
tween lho local city government and the uni¬ 
versity wore strong from tho beginning. In 
1 HB2 lho city council purchased lands and 
buildings for Lho college In 1883-1881 monoy 
wan raised to put tho collcgo on a univcTfllty 
basis, and tho Royal Infirmary School of Medi¬ 
cine became a part of University College, 
Hitherto the students wore presented for de¬ 
grees before such bodies ns held oxtornal exam¬ 
inations. In 1884 tho University Collcgo 
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became a constituent part of tlio Victoria 
University, of winch Owens College, Alun- 
chcstcr, and Yorkshiro College, Leeds, were Iho 
other members From Una period on remark- 
nblo progress was made, duo Lo the genorosily 
and local interest in the welfare of Llic institu¬ 
tion Fellowships and scholarships were en¬ 
dowed, laboratories were provided and 
equipped in different department 4 ; an ath¬ 
letic field was pieacntcd, 1801-1802; new build¬ 
ing plana were cntoiod upon in 1887-1888; the 
library was extended 111 1803-1801 In 1895- 
1896 the first principal, Mr. G. II. Ilendull, 
retired and was succeeded by Mr II T, Glaze- 
biook. In 1897 a school of commerce and a 
school of hygiene were established. In 1898 
the school of tropical medicine, and in 1898- 
1899 a professorship of education, woro added. 
In 1SD9 Mr. Glnzcbroolc was succeeded by Mr. 
A W, W. Dale, the present Vice-Chancellor 
With the opening of the now century an acLivc 
movement was set on foot to separate from tho 
Victoria University and to establish an inde¬ 
pendent University of Liverpool The plans 
met with remarkable enthusiasm among Iho 
citizens; money was quickly raised, Llio city 
council and other local bodies came to the active 
qssistanco, and in 1003 a charter was obtained 
to establish the university Since that Linio 
the institution has made gicat yrogicss, and 
while tho other neighboring universities are 
developing mainly, perhaps, along scientific 
lines, Liverpool has continued to strengthen its 
arts faculty and to develop on tho cultural side 
The following departments may be mentioned: 
Collie (with which Professor Kuno Moyer was 
until recently connected); paleography and 
diplomatics; social anthropology; ethnology; 
archmulagy (classical and medieval), civic de¬ 
sign, town planning, etc.; local hifltory and 
records, school of Bocial science and of ti(lining 
for social work. The total number of faculties 
is five: arts, science, law, engineering, and 
medicine (including hygiene^ dental surgery, 
pharmacy, veterinary medicine and surgery, 
and tropical medicine). There nro also a de¬ 
partment of education and a university train¬ 
ing college Affiliated with the university arc 
St Aldan's College. Birkenhead, Edge Ilill 
Training College, and Mount Pleasant Training 
College A eLrong department of University 
Extension, providing general lectuica to tho 
public, and also instruction of a specialized 
character, is conducted by tho SocioLy for Uni¬ 
versity Extension in Liverpool and Disliict. 
In connection with tho courses in this woik 
traveling libinrica are issued. Tho govern¬ 
ment of the university is in the hands of Lho 
Court, tho UniversiLy Council is the executive 
body; tho Senate regulates the academic woik; 
and Convocation is the body representing the 
graduates of the university The University 
is maintained by endowments, grants from 
the ^ Treasury, city council, and other local 
bodies, fees, etc. There ib day active student 


life, which centers round tho Guild of Under- 
giadimtes and numerous hentiunnl socialirs and 
clubs The instructing staff in 1011-1012 num¬ 
bered 210, and Lho student enrollment was 1078 
in tiny ohibsea mill 274 m evening rlnnsc.s 
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LLOYD,RICHARD (1595-10M>) — Aroyal- 
isl clergyman and master of a private school at 
Oxford lie nmtriculaLed nL Oxford from 
Oriel College and commenced IU). in 1023. 
As n writer oil education Lloyd allows distinct 
merit in lus long-titled work in one volume* 
(I) The Sc Iwtilc-Masters Aunhnucs To remove 
the Darbartans Siege from Athena; Advanced 
unda tm Guides The first , lending by Hide 
and Reason to tend and link English dexter¬ 
ously The sccoitd, asset ling the Lnlnic Tonguo 
in Prose and Ferae to Us just InlargaunU, 
Splendor and Elegancy, (London, 1051.) (2) 

AUis Pocticw, ihtsnrum f/aur/jc/fr/ia Addis- 
cemUu , jormiila reccns cl driurida (1063) 
Lloyd takes great pains over the leLLcis IIo 
takes painH also in showing the pinvei of letters, 
e.g " a the deaf man’s answer, b that doth make 
the honey/ 1 and WMm lie pays nttenUon 
to anomalies in English spelling, and suggests 
rules foi right Hpelling. Ib 1 udvocnlcs short les¬ 
sons, slow and sme progiess, eaie in the begin¬ 
ning of a suhject; lie re 11 lines Holmlnrs Uiem- 
hcIvc.s to coinmunicate knowledge to Lheir 
fellows, from which masters may themselves 
gaLlier liiiiLs; ho treats of emulation, lolri- 
buliDii by way of encouragement and by 
way or discouragement lie deals with tcc- 
reation, the correction of evil manners, and 
the lcmoval of truants I Tib tides of art in 
wilting are one of tho best accounts of tho 
teaching of writing in schools at the time. 
The first pait of the book, Lonolung Lo read 
and write English dexterously, occupies 54 
pages, tho Latin grammar winch follows con¬ 
tains 153 pages; and the Aitis pac/icie/ormufa, 
64 pages. Anotbci edition of the Schoolc-Mas- 
tern Auxiliaries was published in 1059. P, W 
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LISBON, UNIVERSITY OF,— ScqPoutuoai,, 
Education in, 

LODACHEVSKI, NICOLAI IVANOVICH, 
— A lineman lnatliouiftliemn born at Nijni 
Novgorod In 1703, died at Krisan in 1850. IIo 
was one of the first to consider the essential 
nature or tho celebrated fifth poalulalo of 
Euclid, which states (in Bubstanco) that through 
a given point only one line can lie drawn par¬ 
allel to a given lino IIo showed that it is 
possible to create a geometry, perfectly scion- 
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tific in itHiiir, Hi which Lhm postulate in denied 
This gave rise to one of the group of non- 
Euclidean geometries. (Hoe Parallel Lines ) 
LobacliovsKi publinhcd several works and 
memoirs oil geometry and astronomy, IIih 
theory of parallels has noL influenced the v\v- 
mentary treatment of geometry, and with Lho 
presonl tendenoy to make Lho subject lens specu¬ 
lative it la not liable to do «o. It has bad preat 
influence, howevor, upon the study of higher 
mathematics D. 1$. B. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, ENGLAND. 
— See Examinations; Lea vino Ceiltiutg'atlb. 

LOCAL SIGN, — Lotzo called attention Lo 
the (act tlmb cver> r point cm the skin when 
stimulated gives rise to a laolual sensation 
which lias, m addition to its major quality, a 
peculiar characteristic, due to the point of ap¬ 
plication of the sLimuluH Thus, the same 
flUimikiN when applied lo lho palm of the hand 
and to the back of the Imml, gives rise lo sen¬ 
sations which are alike in general quality. In 
tho two cases, however, Lhcrc is n sligliL quali¬ 
tative chnmitei due to the point of applica¬ 
tion This difference duo to the point of ap¬ 
plication is known as the local sign. It is 
nnpoiianb in the development or ideas of 
tactual spnee, such ideas depending pri¬ 
marily on the systematic arrangement of local 
signs in Rnrios Tim local signs of tho 
retina have been described \ery fully by 
AVundl. IL is a well-known fact that lho 
same color stimulus applied Lo tho center of 
the return unrl to the periphery will product! 
qualilatively different sensations In general, 
the external portions of tlm retina aro color¬ 
blind, and especially sensilivo lo changes in 
bnglilness In recognizing coloied surfaces 
these (luahlalive differences aro not recognized 
as differences in color, bub as differences in 
space, The suiface is Hern as uniform in color 
mid extended Tho qualitative differences 
mo thus converted into Llio peioopt of exten¬ 
sion Such an interpretation of qualitative 
diffeieuees into spatial oluu uo Leris tics is full 
jusLificaLion for Lolzo's dcscnplion of local 
signs 0 H J. 
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LOCALIZATION OF FUNCTIONS — 

Sco Nmivmm Syhikm. 

LOCATION, SENSE OF —The ability 
to recognize directions reaches a very high 
state of development in ceilam animals, and 
in ceilam human beings, especially those who 
arc deprived of the mine of sight Ilcncc, it 
has been regarded ns a separate sense. Ex¬ 
periments with rats tlml have been deprived 
of Lhcir senses scorn to iudhento Lhat these 


animals at least arc guided in their movements 
by a general recognition of direction which is 
probably muscular in Lypo, That is, they 
acquire a certain set of muscular adjustments, 
and aro guided by theso adjustments. Ceitain 
animals, such us earner pigeons, may make 
use of lho semicircular canals (see Static 
Sense) which from thoir structure seem suited 
to indicate changes in direction The blind 
probably cultivate n high degree of attention 
lo i their muscle sensations, and also to the 
minor indications of position through the sense 
of touch which normal persons neglect 

Tho gcncial psychological pioblem of the 
recognition of location is discussed under tlio 
topic u Hpncc perception/ 1 where it is shown 
lhat space-perception is not due to the activity 
of a single sense, but to the pcrcepLual fusion 
of many sensations, G H. J. 

Sco SrACE, Psychology of, 

LOCATUS, — A term denoting the assistant 
teacher or usher in the schools of the Middle 
Ages The word was formerly derived from 
tho Latin Jocmc, to hire; this ter in was, how¬ 
ever, not used of teachers, and tho word loca - 
torex ii found by the side of locali in some or¬ 
dinances li seems, Lhcrcforc, probable that 
lho term dciioLctl master or Lcachcr or a flec¬ 
tion or division, locus, loca , Lokaticn. (Sco 
Mnnumcnta Get mama Pmlagogica, Vol. I, 
j> xliii ) The locali were uHiinlly recruiter! 
from among wandering students or bncchnntfl 
{(] o ), ot Lho older pupils of a school They 
who engaged and were dependent on the Rector, 
who was IninBclf engaged m town schools by 
Lho town council, As may be expected) in 
most cases tho locali wcio as shiftless nml un¬ 
reliable as moat of Lha members of their class. 
Some, however, seized the opportunities af¬ 
forded by their engagement to study Only 
in rare cases did they hold their positions for 
longer than a year. 

Rofcroncea; — 

MontujK, P, T/iojiio? Phifer, (Now York, 1004) 
IIeichk, 12 Der LeJircr in Jcr Jcii/ac/icn Vcroangenheil. 

(Leipzig, 1001 ) 

LOCI — If a point in a plane is subjected to 
a single condition, it may occupy an infinite 
number of positions which follow one another 
in general in a continuous manner; and in this 
easo Lhcir aggiegaLc (ensendde) constitutes the 
geometric locus of points satisfying this con¬ 
dition, Lo the exclusion of all points which do 
not satisfy it For example, if tho condition 
is that a point in n plane shall be two inches 
from a fixed point of the plane, Lho locus is 
evidently a circle (ciicuiiifcrciicc) Similarly 
wo may have loci in Bpaca of three dimensions, 
a locus m that caso being in general a sinTacc. 

Ah an educational matter the cpiestion arises 
aa to when the subject of loci Bliould bo in¬ 
ti oduccd into gcomcliy, and how far it should 
be carried, There have been and still arc those 
57 
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who wish to introduce it early, and Micro uro 
otlicra who wish to treat it very extensively. 

In general, however, it hns peon recognised 
that the Bubjcct is one of relatively recent de¬ 
velopment in the history of geometry, and that 
it requires relatively greater powers of ab¬ 
straction than the study af the other funda¬ 
mental concopts of tho subject^ such nB tho 
aoiigruanco of triangles On this account jt 
is generally placed not earlier than tho end of 
the first borne of a geometry arranged on tho 
Euclidean model While it \s a Very extensive 
subject, it is felt that it docs not lead to tho 
dofinito and usable xcsultsj that aharactemo 
tho geomatiy that has been inherited from 
Euclid and Legendto, and that therefore Lho 
piaCG for elaborate treatment is in tho general 
literature that a mathematician should study 
rather tlmn in a textbook on tho olomcnls. 
When tho student rcaohea analytic geometry 
(g.u.), ho necessarily takes up ail extended treat¬ 
ment of the subject, sineo conics aro usually 
studied at present as loci instead of as sections 
of a cone P E. S. 

LOCKE, JOHN (1032-1701). —Locko enmo 
of Puritan parents and through Wb long life wag 
associated with the influences making,lor libci- 
ality and tolerance in matters of opinion and 
action. Affcm six years in Westminster School, 
ho entered Qnfard in 1052. Ilia original inclina¬ 
tion seems to have been toward lho Church, hut 
tills lie abandoned on account of his growing 
sympathy with ficc inquiry and his interest in 
experimental Btudics. Aftor a year spent as 
secretary to Sir Walter Yane on a mission to tho 
Elector of Brandenburg. Locke lcfcumcd to 
Oxford in 100b and studied medicine, but did 
nob take n degree. His studies, however, laid 
tho foundation for hia friendship with Boyle 
(q.ii) and Sydenham and stimulated his inter- 
eats in the experimental method of icseaich. 
In 1667 ho became associated with tho family 
of Lord Ashley, afterward the iSftvl of Shaftes¬ 
bury. Here he acted as physician, confidential 
adviser, and tutor. Tho connection uJfoidcd 
him opportunities to exercise lus political 
skill and scoured for him several important 
posts. He was involved, however, in the fall 
of Shaftesbury and escaped to Holland in 1083 
where he remained for six ycar^ After 1091 
lie resided in the family of Sir Francis Mash am 
at Oates in Essex, where he onded his days in 
tho enjoyment of gcnoious friendship and public 
esteem. 

Tho complete list of Locke's Writings is as 
fallows; Letters conceriinifl Tofeiation, 1089, 
1000 , 1092, 1700 (posthumous); Two Treatise* 
on Government^ 1090; .Assay cortcci'irinfl Human 
Understanding, 1090; Some Thoughts concern- 
inn Education 1003; The Reasonableness of 
Christianity! 1G07; Conduct of the Under¬ 
standing, 1706 (posthumous), Some Thoughts 
concerning Reading and Study for a Qcnllcman f 
1700; Instructions for the Conduct of a Young 
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Gentleman, 1700; Of Study t published in L, 
King's Life of Locke, IK30; tho plan for Work¬ 
ing Schools may ho found in If. It. Fox-Bourne's 
Life of John Locke, Vol. II, pp 377-300. 

Locke's chief (liHlincliuu is ns a contributor 
to philosophy. IBs Kmiy concerning Human 
Understanding id ono of lho significant books 
in the development of modern thought In 
it tho philosophy or empiricism receives its 
fitflfc impovUnt and thoroughgoing si a lenient. 
In method and results it wnft revolutionary. 
It proponed an inquiry “into the originals, 
certainty, mid extent of human knowledge, 
together with the groumln and degrees ol belief, 
opinion, and assent ,J with a view to discovering 
" how fai Lhc understanding can extend ita 
view, how far it has faculties lo attain certainty 
and in what capes it can only Judge and guess,' 1 
in order that 0 wo may learn to content our¬ 
selves with what is nUniiinblo by us in this 
state 11 (Bk. I, Ch. 1, 4) This inquiry was nob 
to be based on assumed principles but principles 
supposed to be innalo or the nntural possession 
of tho mind. It was lo proceed rather under 
the supposition that nil knowledge whatsoever 
is acquired by exiiciicnco, experience of tho 
outer world through the hPfuten and of the inner 
world of mind Unough reflection on wlinl the 
hciibcb offer, Knowledge was In he viewed aa 
an individual ncciuihition and lo be tested and 
estimated through tlie consideration of tho way 
that knowledge iH acquired. Tims the gonolic 
or as Locko calls it, Lho ,r JiluLorical^plnin,” 
mot hod of viewing experience was given its 
first important formulation 
The results of tho inquiry worn no less Big- 
mficanl than the method. Since, according 
to Locko, tlio senses mediate between us and 
the world, all our knowledge finds its originals 
in the uleafi tho Renees give us and is conversant 
about nothing else, All that we can do is to 
reflect on theao Ideas, compare them, di&ltagurch 
them, and combine them. Knowledge is thus 
limilcd to the extent of the ideas wo have 
and Lo tho discoverable) relations between 
them, It extends no farther and can 
never cfirry us beyond lho limits set by 
the genetic diameter of experience Yet, 
even so, knowledge, if we mean absolutely 
certain knowledge, is Inadequate for Lhc con- 
corns of life. Ib miiBt be supplemented by mdg- 
ment or belief whereby we entertain probable 
convictions for our guidance in a world which 
wo can know only impcifeolly, In all mntiers 
of probability our judgment is inflitoncrtl by 
tho conformity of our convictions with our 
experience ov by lho tr alimony of tho experience 
of others, TlicBo ideas aiQ dovelojied in the 
Resau with a wealth of detail aiul suggestion 
Which have made tho book a classic in philo¬ 
sophical literature. 

Loeko'e Thought* on Education! which orig¬ 
inally consisted of lobtera add i eased to Edward 
Clnrko advising him about tho training or his 
fionand which do not profeBB to deal with eduoa- 
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fcion in general, but only with tho education of 
a " young gentleman," was not tlm result of any 
extended experience ns nn educator It con¬ 
tains rather the icflot'LumH nf a keen observer 
and ib influenced as much by Locke's philoso¬ 
phy as by hiH experience find observation. In 
a chapter of Llio Emiy^ Of the Improvement 
of Our Knowledge lio writes: " I think I may 
conclude, lluil inoinlily in the piopcv Huienceand 
business of mankind in general (wiio am both 
concerned and filled Lo snircli out their imm- 
boriTMii) as several arts, conversant about 
several parts of nature, me llio lot and private 
talent of particular men, foi the common use 
of Imamu life, and then own particular sub¬ 
sistence in this world M (Ilk, 4, Oh. 12, It) 
Smiilaily in the Thoughtu he says that he places 
virluc hrat ami most necessmy among the 
endowments that belong Lo a man or a gentle¬ 
man (Sec. 13f>) This idea, that " we arc 
fitLed for moral knowledge and natural mi- 
piovcinenls" but not foi " an universal or per¬ 
fect coinpiohonmon or whatever iw/’ is tho 
dominant idea. " The candle that is set up 
in us shines bright enough fur nil oui purposes. 

,f Our business line is not to know nil things bub 
those which concern our conduct ” It is, 
therefoie, natural to find that Locke legnids 
the business of a LuLur to lie not ho much Lo 
teach liia pupil " all Lluil jh knownble, ns Lu 
raise in him a love and esteem of knowledge; 
and to put lum in Llio right way of knowing 
and improving himself when lie lias n niiiul lo 
it 11 (lSco. 105) Thus, emplmsiH fulls on the 
foi million of utu'ful habits lalliei Hum on the 
aci|inwtinn of knowledge. Tins emplmsiw in 
reenforced by Locke 'h conviction repeatedly 
expressed Unit while a few men it Limn excel¬ 
lence by virtue nf their natural endowments, 
most men, nine out of ten, me wIiilL they mu 
by virluc or their education, that is, by viiluo 
of tho training and diHCipline they have re¬ 
ceived. Fuithermoro, education appears 
pov/erless lo nlLoi the natural capaeiLy or 
f original Lcmporfl " Ibmay mend them a little 
and turn them to account and use, 

It is such ulrus that Locke curues through 
in his pi ogi urn foi Liu* education of a gcnLlemiLii. 
First, a sound busis should be laid bv liaining 
him ns a child in healthful habits of cleanliness, 
exciciso, eating, and sleep. Cluldicn should 
be hmdened by lobust lieatment and not 
softened by delicacies and leliiieinenLB. Yet 
they should not lie harshly managed. .Severn 
punishments and especially “ beating " should 
liu loheived for obstinate dibobodionco and 
unlmtlifulness. To heullh are Lo bn added 
“ viitiu*, wisdom, breeding, and learning" 
ViiLuo is placed flint 11 This is tho main point, 
and thin being provided for, learning may be had 
into the bargain, and that, as I think, at a vci v 
easy late, by methods that may lie thought oil " 
(Sec. 117). These methods arc epitomized 
in the following pass ago fioin The Conduct of 
the Understanding (See. 0). "The faculties 


of our souls are improved and made useful to 
ub, just aftoi the same manner aB our bodies 
arc. Would you have n man write or point, 
dimeo or fence well, or perform any other man- 
ujd operation dexterously and with case, let 
him have nevci ho much vigor and activity, 
NiipplencsH and address, naturally, yet nobody 
expects this from him unless lie lias been used 
to it, and has employed tunc and pains in 
fashioning and forming his hand or outward 
purls to these motions Just so it is in tho 
mind: would you have a man reason well, 
3 r ou rnuet use him to it betimes; exercise his 
mind in observing the connection of ideas, and 
following them in Lraiu. Nothing docs this 
better than nirUhemnUcb, winch therefore I 
Lliink should be taught nil those who have Lho 
tune and opportunity, not so much lo make 
Llicm mathematicians, as to make them reason¬ 
able creatines, JJ It is well also that the young 
gentleman should learn a trade, " a manual 
trade, imy, two or three, but one more partic¬ 
ularly " and noL so much for the trade's 
sake ns for useful diversion in his Iciauic hours 
Throughout the whole woik there is repeated 
eouiiHcl to consult the interests, tanLo, inclina¬ 
tion, and capacity of those who are taught, 
Lo IreuL them with consideration and kind¬ 
ness, and to make tlieii education more of a 
natural enjoyment tlmn nn unwelcome task. 
Yet the pnncijinl ideas arc Lho training and 
discipline of man's natural powers through 
tlu* foimaLion of piopcr habits, rather than 
Lhrough Lho ncquiBilion of knowledge; and 
the insistence that man ia fitted by Ins facul¬ 
ties for a life nf morn! usefulness Tathcr 'than 
for a life of inquisitive icacarch into all that 
in knownble. 

Ah already noted, Lho Thounhls conccniB pri¬ 
marily the education of a gentleman, and nearly 
all Locko's writing on education 1ms the gentle¬ 
man In mind It is interesting, however, to 
discovei that while holding the post of Com- 
nimionci of Tiadc and Plantations he diaftcd 
a scheme of " Working Schools " for the chil- 
chen of paupers The plan was prepared in 
ordci Lo lclicvo the buidcn of nuuntoiiimg 
poor families at public cost, but was never put 
into piacticc. J. E, W. 
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LOCKERS, SCHOOL. — Sec Aticiijtectuiie, 
School. 

LOG COLLEGE — A term frequently ap¬ 
plied to institutions of higher learning creeLcd 
on the frontier of American civilization during 
the eighteenth und early nineteenth centuries* 
Such institutions wore usually of academic oi 
secondary grade, hut frequently developed into 
institutes of collcguto grade. The most not¬ 
able of these was the institution founded by 
Reverend William Tenant, a Scotch Presbyterian 
divme, at Ncsliftnimg, near Philadelphia, l J a , 
in 1720 Tho school grew ouL of the instruc¬ 
tion which Tenant gave his four sons. Oppo¬ 
sition f j om the authorities of the PiosbyLeuan 
Church sprang up, when Tenant and his four 
sons became adherents of Wlritcfield and tho 
“ New Lights" movement. While tho “Log 
College" ceased to exist at Tenant's death 
(1740), tho controversy which he initiated and 
his sons carried on resulted ultimately in fclio 
founding of Princeton University ( q.o .). 

RelerbucBS: — 

Alexander Auciiidald, The Log College, (Phihdcl- 
plm, IB51) 

Maclean. John. History of the CoUena of Ne id Jetscu 
(Pliiiiitlolplilo, 1877.) 

LOGARITHM —Tho common logarithm 
of a number is tho exponent by which 10 is 
affected to produce tho numbor. Thus 10 1 = 
100, honco the logarithm of 100 is 2 Simi¬ 
larly, nppioximatcly, lioncc tlio 

logarithm of 2, to five decimal places, is 0.30103 
We Indicate those relations by the following 
symbolism: log 100=2, log 2<=0,30103. In 
these cases wo hayo taken 10 an the fixed num¬ 
ber to bo affected bv the exponent, but wo 
might take oLher numbers, and in higher analy¬ 
sis it is maia convenient to take n. certain one 
which is represented by e, and winch equals (tD 
five decimal plates) 2,71828 In general, 
thcrefoic, the logarithm of a number is the ex¬ 
ponent by which a certain number (called the 
base of tho system of logarithms) is affected 
to pToducc the number. 


Ueo of Logarithms — Logarithms nro dc- 
signed to aid in nunaencul calculation Since 
10" ■ lO 6 ^IfW B , wo sec that tho logarithm or 
a product is equal to the sum of the logarithms 
of the factors This is evidently trim if wo 
lako another bane than 10, since c* c*=<c <,+1 l 
and so for any other number than e, Likewise 
wo have 10"+ lO 1 "!^*, and (10n) k = 10‘*. 
llonco if woliavo a table giving tho logarithms 
of numbers, and Lhu uumhera corresponding 
to the various logarithms (the anldoRuntime, 
as they aro railed), wo can ieduce tile operation 
or multiplication to that of addition, division 
to that of subtraction, raising to powers to 
that of multiplication, mid extracting of roots 
to that of division In engiucoring work, and 
indeed wheicvcr oxtensivo computation is 
needed, logarithms are an important aid. The 
increase in numerical tnblrs of late years, the 
lemarkablc development of the calculating 
machine, and the improvements in graphic 
iuoLIuhIb, have tended to rcslricl the use of log¬ 
arithms somewhat. 

History of Logarithms, — Tho exponential 
relation which first auggeated logarithms was 
doubtless a m ■ a* fc3 a“*'\ n rein lion known 
ns far back a« the limn of Archimedes (fl.u.). 
By llio end of the fifteenth century it was 
recognized that, in a series like 2, 4. 8, 10, 32, 

■' ■ the product of tins second nml tlmil terms 
is the fifth (21-3=5) Ghuipict (1434) speaks 
of it, and anys, in his quaint French. 11 En 
ccilo consider aeioii cat manifesto uur segret qul 
rat os noinvrcH proporoionalz " Tho nrinoiplo 
ib maic clearly hinted by Hldel (IG«U), but it 
had nlreiuly appeared m lirinL in such works 
ns those of CIicIiIoycub (1510), Ctnunmnicua 
(1518), Iludolff (1520), mid Gemma Erisius 
(1540). ARor SlifeTfl woilc appeared, liio 
significanco of Lho principle, ns ho elaborated 
it, was noted by sevoial writers, including 
Tnrtaglin, Ramus, achoncriis, Suovas, GJavms, 
and Polalior Thus the fundamental principlo 
was known long before Lho need for logarithms 
led to their final lcnlization, It was the great 
development of trigonometry, beginning with 
Regiomontanus in Lhe fifteenth century, that 
created the demand that brought about the 
invention. The necessity far handling Lho 
large nnmbeis found m tho senes of natural 
functions rendered some impiovcment in cal¬ 
culation necessary, and it was this need that 
developed the now eystom 

It is possible that the fiiviL idea of a tabular 
arrangement may have occurred to JoaL Illligi 
(Justus Hyrgius), a Swiss nmlhomiUicinii. At 
least \vq infer Una from a statement made by 
Kepler in 1027. lie oomili noted what wns 
essentially a table of antilogavilhma, which was 
published spine years after John Napin issued 
his Mirifuii LnonTiihmonim Canonic DcacripHo 
(Edinburgh, 1014), The first lnatlieniaLicmn 
to recognize the great value of Napier’s in¬ 
vention was Henry Briggs, later Savilian pro¬ 
fessor of Geometry at Oxford, lie visited 
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Napier in 1015, find suggested Ihc practical 
value of 10 ah ft un*jc of a system of logarithms. 
Napier had not used tliiH base, nor Inul ho used 
tlm base of the so-called Jiyrjrrljulic (natural, 
Nnpcrmn) loRiuiUnnH, whioh wore invented 
by John Spcidcll (New Lo^firiihmrs, London, 
1010) The logarithms of Nnnior are 
neated with Llio laLtor by the relation 


con- 


loRnft^ld 1 ‘ hjR, 10 1 —10 1 ' logfl*, 

whore log n aH the logarithm of a in his system, 
find c is tho Ijjihc of Lite Hytjlom invented by 
Spcidcll 

Logarithmsimmediately attracted wido ntton- 
lion. Vlacq published some exleiiHivo Lablcs 
at Gouda in 1028; and Mirso were reprinted 
in England in 1031. Enulhaher printed somo 
tables at Fiankfort, in his work on engi¬ 
neering, in 1030; mid by 1010 Lhe subject bad 
found a place in a prominent English arilli- 
inetic (Ilftrlwcll's edition of Kccordc'a Ground 
of Arlea) 

Logarithms In the School — Tho practical 
use of lognrillnnH is easily taught, and from Iho 
standpoint of diflioully llieru is no reason why 
it should not enter into tho curriculum of tho 
elementary school Them is, however, Clio 
question of llio need for lhe subject that may 
befell by the student Logarithms are means 
to rapid approximate calculation; they aro 
indispensable to successful woik in trigonometry 
unci its applications, mid they aro helpful in Lho 
practical computations of mcclnmicH and en¬ 
gineering. They nrc not, however, practically 
uacd in ordinary business life, and tho fnoL that 
they require a table renders them unavmtahto 
for mere occasional computations Tho pupil 
does not, llieieforc, experience a need lor 
logarithms in the elementary school, nl least 
ns the subjects aid arranged in tho United 
Htales to-dny. If computations in phygics and 
mechanics should enter earlier in the Ameuean 
high school, llio subject could easily be taught 
in Llio first year (tho pupil's ninth school year), 
and with tho growth of industrial classes this 
will probably come to be the ease. For the 
high school course in mathematics leading to 
advanced work, howovor, there la at present 
no reason for thinking that tho subject should 
ho presented until Llio need is felt in trigonom¬ 
etry. Indeed, for llio IndusLrial classes tho 
slitlo rule (ace Meoiianicau Calculation) will 
probably lake the pluco of logarithms Lo a largo 
degreo; although, being bused upon the hitter, 
these will need to bo Laught to some extent in 
any eftHo D. E, 9. 


LOGIC. — Tha fldnnco (or art) or correct 
thinking All schools of logiciniiH would proh- 
ably formally agica in Lius definition. It dons 
not, however, imply anything concerning Lho 
nature of thinking, ami hence nothing con¬ 
cerning the on tenon of its correctness Since 
modern philosophy Ims had for one of its chief 
points of debate the nature of thought, and the 


relation of thought on one hand to rxiBtcncc and 
on lho other hand lo knowledge, the matter of 
the scope, hmilfl, and purposo of logic have been 
thrown into the greatest uncertainty, not to 
nay con fusion, IJy n curious way, this result is 
largely lho work of Kant, who himself pro¬ 
claimed logic to be tho ono instance of a per¬ 
fected and completed self-in closed science, By 
logic ho had in mind formal logic, cr the logio 
of reasoning res Ling on the canons of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle; essentially 
as formulated by Aristotle, But Kant him- 
tielf introduced tho conception of a typo of 
thinking which was not merely formal, but con¬ 
stitutive in some respects atul regulative iu 
oLhera, and thus brought tho nature of lo^io 
within tho region of disputed questions in epis¬ 
temology. 

Antiquity. — Lopic waH first recognized as a 
branch of the higher education at Alliens 
in llio period subsequent to Aristotle. The 
founding of the philosophical schools in Lhe 
fourth century, and the u analytical *' in¬ 
quiries of Aristotle, afforded the preconditions: 
Llio one provided Lhe earliest institutional 
teaching of academic rank, the other fust 
gave to logic formal existence as a science. Dub 
it was in an nltcicd and much simplified fonn 
tlinL the logic of Aristotle finally became cs- 
Lahlifihctl — probnbly during the course of the 
second century — an ono or the circlo of studies 
7mtSf7n) which every liberally educated 
Cheek might be presumed to know. 

A long process of intellectual and educational 
differentiation, during which Gieck philosophy 
reached aiul passed its zenith, issued vn thu 
gradual detachment of distinct disciplines. 
Tho separating cut of logic from the common 
content exhibits recognizable stages; (n) An 
implicit logical discipline had lain embedded 
oven in tho ancient " music/ 1 which was es¬ 
teemed by tiic Greeks and defended by Plato 
oxpressly on the ground of its value in organ¬ 
izing and regulating the mental life.^ (b) The 
fragmentary logical methods practiced, and 
probably to some extent formally taught, by 
fchc younger Eloatics, tho Megarians, but above 
all by the sophists, rhetors, and by Socrates, 
provided instruction and exercise in logical 
argumentation, the educational effect of which, 
dhcal and indirect, was undoubtedly great, 
(c) Mainly through the instrumentality of 
Socrates and Plato, the sophislio movement 
of Lho fifth century clarified itself, issuing in 
the aoLLlcd opposition of iJictoric and philos¬ 
ophy, wliioli Llicroaftci remained the staples 
of higher education down to the cIqbc of tho 
(incco-Itoman period (d) Lata, at the hands 
primarily of Aristotle, philosophy received 
articulation into Lhe disciplines whioh have been 
permanently recognized. The position ac¬ 
corded to logic, that of a propicdeutic to phi¬ 
losophy, on the ground that it deals only with 
tho form or method of knowledge, was deceive 
in determining both its content as a science 
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and its status as a Bubjcct of instruction unLil 
well into tho modern era, With the exception 
of tho ontological implications of the work on 
the Categories and commentaries thereon, it 
consistently oxcludcd metaphysical questions 
Its instrumental ohoiactoi, moreover, cooper¬ 
ated with tho internal relations of content to 
fix its position as one of the group of prepnia- 
toiy formal disciplines, later distinguished ns 
the frununi. ( 0 ) With the post-Aiistotclian 
Subdivision of tho whole of philosophy into 
logic, physics, and ctlucs, the content tradition¬ 
ally known in modern tunes as formal logic 
became a subordinate part of tho first division 
Under the name of dialectic But the coinci¬ 
dence of fcrmnl logic and dialectic was not at 
hist complete For the Stoics, whose influence 
was paramount in further determining Hie 
foim in which logic passed into education, 
first divided logic into rhetouc and dialectic, 
distinguished on purely external giomuls as tho 
arts of continuous discourse and of discussion, 
and then divided dialectic into the doctrines 
of thought, or meaning, and words (in red, 
quae dicuniur, el vocabula, quibus dicimhir, as 
Seneca expresses it) Tho former alone coi- 
rosponds, roughly, with tho forinnl logic of 
lator times. lienee tho dialectic of the Stoics 
included much which was later assigned to 
grammar. Formal logic never quite freed 
itself, however, fiain entanglement with ques¬ 
tions of language, a fact for which Arista Lie 
must share the responsibility, since in the Dc 
interpretalione, extensively used as a text in 
tho Middle Ages, lie fails clearly to distinguish 
between the thought 01 judgment aiu\ its ex¬ 
pression in language, Further evidence of 
tho dominant influence of Lhc Stoics appears in 
their important contributions to the termi¬ 
nology of the science (including the name 
n logic "), in tliQ permanent retention of a num¬ 
ber of their distinctions and divisions, and 
in the instances of historical connection be¬ 
tween the introduction of tho study of dialectic 
and contact with Stoic philosophers orwnlings 
Two virtually opposed conceptions of the 
alma mid scope of logic, which pi ofouiidly 
affected both its future development ami its 10 - 
lation to education, weio present in germ fioin 
the outset, On the ono hand, Parmenides, in 
explicitly recognizing the distinction between 
knowledge and opinion, laid the foundation 
for tho conception of logic ns an objective 
fleienoo embracing the methods of attaining nec¬ 
essary truth, on tho other, his follower, Zeno, 
in contenting himself with exhibiting Lho cun- 
tiaiUctiona to which the tenets of their op¬ 
ponents led, inauguiated the treatment of 
logic as an instrument of controversy Par¬ 
menides 1 principle that what can be thought can 
be, i.e, that truth and reality aro to bo do Lei- 
mined by consistency or the necessary in 
thought, found further development in the 
Socrntic disco very of the universal element 
in knowledge, forming the content qf a defini¬ 


tion, in Plato's principle that universal and nec¬ 
essary knowledge presupposes immutable being, 
and in AriRLolle'H formulation of tho prin¬ 
ciples of theoretical demonstration (d7rof>ci£«) * 
Zeno's employment of the principle of contra¬ 
diction with a polemical nun led to tho eriBlic 
of the Megurians, Le the forensic argumenta¬ 
tion and sophistic dialectic of the sophists 
and rhctoia, and to llm rhctoricnl logic ol later 
times 

The Lwo conceptions are not as such mutually 
exclusive; the factual divergence ailscs from 
the supplanting of the theoretical by s6mo 
practical aim; iiislorically they imvo been on 
the whole antagonistic, and have tended lt> 
displaco ono another Their nearly parallel 
development may be traced, ns indicated, down 
to the decline of Greek thought in Lhc Mace¬ 
donian peuod, nfLei which logic as an instru¬ 
ment oT the dimnlci rated determination of 
truth fell into abeyance until the lovival of 
learning and Lhc birth of the modern era. 
Aristotle marks the turning point The cul¬ 
mination m him of the development of logic 
aa an objective science was followed by its 
complete subset vicncy to practical ftirnB. For 
while the elder IVilpateties maintained lho 
distinction between npodiclio and dialectic, 
it proved to be barren, since they failed to 
grasp Lho distinctive character of logical 
thought; and, with LliofiLoies, who traiiHiniLLcd 
logic to the Gnuco-Hornan curriculum, oven 
tho distinction disappeaicd. In Lhc Organon 
both conceptions receive Ihrii just dues. 
Apodiclio (with syllogistic), the method of 
Bluet flyllogibLio demolishalum piocreding from 
proved pi cmisacs or from self-evident first 
principles (Prior aind Posterior Analytics), 
is fundamental, and IS opposed to dialectic 
in all its forma Yet dialectic aa buc]i is not 
to be rejected, but distinguished aa legitimate and 
illegitimate, and to tho former is assigned the 
place or a subsidiaiy ait. In Iiib Sophist, Aris¬ 
totle credits Zeno with bring the "inveuLor" of 
dialectic, meaning thereby <r Lho art of aigoing, 
not fioin true premissed, hut from pmnisses ad¬ 
mitted by the othci side" (Burnet), Aris¬ 
totle^ own treatment or dialectic, in the Topics 
and clacwhcie, is a comprehensive critical 
presentation exhibiting the historical prog¬ 
ress Properly, dialectic ia an auxiliary logi¬ 
cal method, viz the critical examination of 
the truLJi of an opinion by means of discussion, 
involving Lho viewing or it from all sides, i Lb- 
insufficiency arises from ilR proceeding from 
merely probable jnvmiHBOH, or commonly 
accepted opinion!?. iiiHlcad of from prenuBBes 
which have been shown to bo Line; it therefore 
yields at tho boat only probnblo conclusions. 
Sharply distinguished from legitimate dialectic 
ia tho perverted or rhetorical dialectic) which 
aims, not at diseoveiy or the truth, but merely 
at victory over an opponent. StJli further 
removed from the conduct of discussion for 
Ihcoictical ends aro tho degenerate types of 
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dialectic known n» (I) ciistic, which is unduly students in nil the umvcisilics of the Ghecd- 

conLcnLions and satisfied with Liu! more acm- Roman world, including after c. 100 n.c., the 

hlaiico of victory, nnd (2) sophistic, which mi- whole body of Lhc ephebes, nttended less 

plica the deeo]JLive use of lu^icnl fonriH, par- technical lcclurca, which, howovci, piovidcd, 

Licuhirly of coiii'caled InlluoiPH, with a view lo cei liilnly in many cages, a much more adequate 
eventing the false appearance of knowledge, troaLineiiL of logioal doaLrmes limn did the dm- 
for the sake pitlioi of reputation or of pcciminry lectio of the liitoi piepnratory curriculum 
gain Middle Ages. — When education passed 

With llio decline in tlipoiplipul mlerc/Us nnd into Ihe ouaLody of Christian institutions, the 
in conn true ti vi! power m l hr IIpIIptiihIip period ])iiiicipal task, next to that of educational cr- 
Lhp piolnnged conflict between philosophy and ffmiizatlon, wan the appropriation nnd tinns- 

rhctoiic, of which the opposition between mission of nn ulicady evolved educational 

npcxlicLie and dialeelie may be icg/irded as a conLciU. In this process, dialectic, destined 

principal phase (the incomplete differentiation later to became the chief discipline of Lhc 

is manifest, not witliouL irony, in the claim or trivium, was slightly biandcncd by the partial 

Isocmtn, lepeated later by Quintilian, that le&Lorntion o[ its Aristotelian fom. Two 

rhetoric is philosophy, as well ns a complete modifications made by the SLoics, their treat- 

education, and Rives an adequate insight inLo meat of the hypothetical syllogism as typical, 

human iifTun.s; while Anatolic, by sharply and their induction of the categories to four, 

distill Blushing the two at the sanm Lime that failed Lo pass into the medieval tradition On 

lie taught both, picpmcd Lhc way for their the oLhei Jinud, the really important labors of 

definite separation), culminated so fur us lhc Theophrastus and ISudeniUH m developing the 

Greek schools were concerned, leaving rhetorical theory of hypothetical nnd disjunctive syl- 

logic and Liu' individualising systems nf morals logisms, boio permanent luuL But Ibis ad- 

as lhc principal icpresniliilives of philosophy vance Tell within the Austotelian framework 
The same dominance of prnolirul aims which The defimlivc inclusion or dialectic in the 
narrowed logic to the firs rtmncmh extolled curriculum of the Seven Liberal Arts insured 

by Ciccio, favored Lhc assembling () r Llie coil- it a pen in an cut place in medieval education. 

stiLucnt disciplines id "encyclical” m Reneml Until tlio middle of tlic twelfth centiny, its 

education in compemlimiH foim Thu lost content remained unalLeied as fixed by a 

work of Vano, Dimplinanim hbri novem. limited number of tcxls, The origin and scope 

which appnieJilly epitomized the ennLents of of Lhasa texts may bn briefly indicated: (a) A 

the cun out llieek education, was Llio flint en- less widely known souico of some importance 

cyclopedic work in Latin IStioyelicul rrtu- was the npunoua third book, attached to tho 

cation, Llio pimusoi of the ouriiculum or Llio Db dogmata Platoms of Apulciua, a north 

Seven Liber ii\ Ails (» v ), gmdnnlly established African rhetorician of the second century. An , 

itself tlumiglioul the Giiceo-Roman world, entitled De philosopkia ralionalis, which thcic 

including the pagan Slid Cliiialiiiii schools ur is internal evidence to show was indusliiously 

Alexandria by the time of Qmiitilum it consulted by Capelin It is a strange magma 

more definitely attained tho status of a pio- of Stoic and Peripatetic logic, the discussion 
pradcutic to professional study, whether of includes categorical and hypothetical judg- 
rhetoric, philosophy, medicine, or jurispru- monta, quantity and quality and parts of pio- 
dence, Though tho list of Lha [iboral arts did positions, thcii opposition, oonvcision, and 
not becomo finally fixed in promcdiaval contraposition the prodicablcs (the Aristo- 

tiincs, logic in Lhc form of dinlecLio usually tolian list), tho three Figures of syllogism (the 

appeared as one of the disciplines of the cncyc- addition of the Fourth Figure was first ns- 
hcal curriculum, Roth Quintilian, in hig cribcd to Galon, on tho authority of Avciraes, 
account of wins rife doctrinal, ami Seneca in Lhc sixteenth century), the nineteen moods 
(Up 88) omit lb by name Rut thoy prob- of Theophrastus, and indued proof, (b) The 

ably considered it as merged with lhctonc, if iiifiuontial Introduction to the Categories of 

go, the fnat iN a significant commentary on Anslotlo (tfwnpofle) by Porphyry (232-304), 
the educational position of logic at the Lime, a Neoplatonic commentator cn Anstotlc, 
Tho conLcnt of Llie dialectic of the Gueco- should bo assigned to tho medioval texts, 
Roman cm [ionium can bo only conjeoLuially since its olToet on education foil subsequent to 
inferred, and with much uncertainty, fiom (1) its tv an ala Lion into Latin by BacLhius. Tho 
tho later Latin manuals, probably bimcd Lo claboiato discussion of the prcdicables (qvxnque 
Homo extent on Greek models, and (2) the cur- imccs), as tending to equate all logical procedure 
rent logic of Llio philosophical schools, particu- with division into points of view, added matcri- 
larly tnat of tho tilom ft probably included ally to the preponderance of the Topics and of 
the principal topics found in later fonnal logic, tho inciely formal and dialectical character of 
presented in tho most clomcninry and formal early medieval logic, _ (c) The fragment, 
mannor Rut it Bhould be borne in ininci Lbat, Pnncipia dialectical, attributed to St, Augus- 
whllo the conetruolive dudy of logic, bo long tine, wluch formed part of an unfinished 
as it continued, must always have been con- encyclopedia of tho liberal arts founded on 
fined to the esoteric circlo, largo numbers of Vnrro's DisciplintE and begun in 387, was very 
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limited in content, and owed ita vogue ag a 
text mainly to the ecclesiastical prestige of its 
aiifchoi. Ifc defines logic na acicidm bene dis- 
j)itl(indi, and contiibnted Ha share to tlic 
rhetorical temloneies of medieval logic The 
pseudo-AugviaLuuau text, Calcponaj decent ex 
Arislotelc dcccrpttc, a contemporaneous woik. 
wna confined to a translation, paiaphrugc, anil 
commentary Its educational importance lies 
largely in the fact that Alcuin bon (lived from it 
nearly one half of Ids dialogue on Dialectic* 
(rf) Tlic most extensively used of medicvnl 
texts on logic, and often the only tcxL used, 
was the Dc dialcctica, forming the fourth hook of 
the fantastic allcgoiy or MniLinnus Capelin, 
entitled the Afarriape of Afeicuij; and P/ti- 
loloQij. Wntton in northern Africa, c. 420, 
this wna the fust encyclopedia of tlic seven 
liberal arta which has been preserved entire. 
The plan of the work wag taken fiom Vnrro, 
while its content v;rs compiled from vauuua 
sources, the part on dialectic being drawn mainly 
from A p 11 lent a and Vnno It presents several 
additional features familiar in later foirnal 
logic Definition, division, and pai tilioii; uni- 
vocal ami equivocal, catcgoiemailc and syi\- 
categorcmatic terms; the ten categoiics of 
Aristotle; categorical and conditional syllo¬ 
gisms, the foimerin nineteen moods, the latter 
in the hypothetical ami disjunctive forma and 
moods, \Yilh tho exception of fallacies, no 
oluof part of early medieval logic is now want¬ 
ing; and, as against the Stoics, there mo the 
minor restorations of Aristotle aliciuly indi¬ 
cated. (c) Much the most piolific contributor 
to the stock of medieval texts on logic was 
Baothius (c 480-524), 11 the last of the learned 
Romans/ 1 (Sandys) whose numerous tiawdaLioiifl 
and commentaries transmitted to the Middle 
Ages the Organon of AristoLlc Unfortunately 
the versions of tho more important treatises, via, 
the Prior and Posterior Analytics, the Topics, 
and tho Sophistia Elcnchi, remained unknown 
until about the middle of the twelfth centuiy; 
whilo those which curly passed into tho service 
of the schools, because they had been provided 
with commentaries, viz the versions of the 
Categories, the De mtcrprclntione, and the 
Eisagogc of Porphyry, together with the coi- 
lcspondmg commentaries, including that on the 
To pica of Cicero, and the original logical trea¬ 
tises of Boethius, all on the wholo tended to 
acccntuata the interest in mcicly formal dia- 
Unctions rather than to broaden the scape of 
logical inquiry and instruction, There is 
one conspicuous exception Porphyry, in tho 
first pnmgmph of tho Enagoge, quite inciden¬ 
tally, be it lemaikcd, raises the logico-mctn- 
pliysicnl question inspecting tho ical existence 
or genera and species winch chanced to pio- 
voko the great medieval controversy between 
tho realists and nominalists as to the naLurc 
of univeisnla (/) Cassiodoms (c 485—c. 580), 
who, after serving the Ostrogothic dynasty 
thirty years, founded two monastcues and 


devoLed tho remainder of bin long life la Chris¬ 
tianity and to the picHorvntion of pngnn learn¬ 
ing, and Isidore (c. 570-030), Bishop of Seville, 
both produced oncyclnpediiLy of the seven 
libuwil ails which greatly promoted Llie in¬ 
troduction of the cIuh.hiouI diuciplines into 
CliusLiiui education and furLlior delci mint'd 
then enily medieval form. One half of Llie 
i)e aitibus ar dibciphnm hbaalium htterarwn of 
Onsyiodorus, wiillun in 543-555, is devoted to 
dialectic, while the Dc fii/i dudrcllea of Isidore 
forma, with iJicLoric, hook II of the Onpmea 
or EtymoloQW, llm first encyclopedia in llie 
modem sense ('assiodoiUK 1 Dc ihalrcLmi is 
a confuactl compilation, deiived puncipnlly 
from Boethius, Apuleiiuq nud Porphyry, but 
oliarnclouzcd by the pioinmencc given to 
definition, Llie Hyllogism, nnd probable reason¬ 
ing, u, to Llie paits of logic most scivicenblc 
in rhetorical argumentation InnUne’s trea¬ 
tise, which is mainly a puUdwmk of vpibal 
reproductions fiom GfiHSiotloruH, was largely 
responsible for liiinmiiiUiiig to llie incdieval 
tradition tho rhetorical elements in Cuhhio- 
dorufl which me not found in Capelin. 

The above body of toxin m Behind logic, 
together with the dialogue Dc duihcticn of 
Alenin (c 735-804), tho pertinent chapter in 
the De cfencnrim ui.sfifuhauo of IfiahaniiH 
Maurua (c. 770-855), and Llie (lei man truiis- 
hUiomi of Capelin, and Umrihhm by Mother 
Lnbeo {d 1022) oT tlui momutlciy of *SL tlnll. 
constituted throughout the early medieval 
ccntunca a relatively fixed appumliis for lugieal 
instruction 

lfroin the middle of the sixth century ti> tbo 
use of the univoiHiUoH in the Lwelfth nud Llni- 
teenth centuries Lite monastic, cathedral, and 
college schools were in control of highei educa¬ 
tion. ThiougliotiL Lliis period dialectic steadily 
robe in educational importance Its utility in 
the defense of Christum doctrine was early 
manifest, and as Illogical problem or mginuziiig 
the fniL |l of tho Chinch into a rational sysLem 
pressed for solution and chew to itHclf all tlic 
intellectual energies of the time, logic became 
not mcicly indispensable, it was supreme, 
Thus a Lwofold chaiaeleriblic of the position 
of dialectic in the Clnmi-Ronmn period is 
repealed 1 it was now Lho instrument of theol¬ 
ogy, as it had boon that of oratory; and now, 
as then, it was wholly enlisted in lho service 
of pincLicftl mins, union it wan devoted to tlm 
orgnimaLion and defense of a fixed traditional 
content, ralliei than to a diHinteiesled in- 
tpiiiy inlo a body or objective truth. It was 
natuial that in a theological age the nrfn scr- 
moniculcn of the tiivium should Ijd inmc highly 
esteemed than the arfcfl reales of the ciuadiiv- 
lum (a circumstance possibly not unconnected 
with the fact that Alenin wiolc* on the Lrivmm 
only), and within tho tiivium itself, while 
grammar long held undisputcdly the first place, 
and rhetoric and dialectic contended for Lhc 
second, later din lectio first definitely triumphed 
Cl 
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over rhetoric, and then finally pcnetialcd even 
grammar witli its own principles, forcing upon 
it its terminology, and converting il into a 
Bpcculalivo aoioneo [hftcra HordcRcit, logica sola 
placet, John of Salisbury) Accordingly, at 
lending inoiuiHlio iuuI cathedral uchoolu, bucIi 
H i Palis, To urn, lllmims, Chartres, Fulda, 
liciclicnaii. and Sfc. Gall, jnu licularly itflei the 
intellectual awakening which began with the 
eleventh century, him HLudy of logic, including 
(liapulftlionj was proHmilid wiLli much zeal 
ind piilhUMinHiii, and claimed an cvei'-incrcas- 
ing allotment of Linio After Llic rise of echo- 
JniLieism, the loaders in the famous controversy 
ovci Llici substantial existence, of univciflals,— 
Eruigena, IloHccIliniis, St. Anselm, William of 
Glinitippiuix, Abtfbml, Albert Lhc Great, 
Thomas Aquiline, Duns Scotus, and Occam 
iqq.v) were ipso facto immersed in problems 
which wero at once logical and metaphysical; 
yet on the whole the Aristotelian Uadi lion 
which excluded logic from philosophy remained 
unshaken. Gcrbcil (c, 050—1003), niQHlcr at 
Rheum and at Paris, and later clovatccl to llio 
papal chnir, and Gilbert dc la Porrdo (c 1075- 
1154), chancellor at Gliarlres, are examples 
of celebrated teachers of logic whoso logical 
\yl dings {Dc rahonalis d rdfiono nti and Dc sex 
arnici/ms respectively) exhibit the picvnilinjj 
interest in the ontological implications of logical 
problems, and yet evidently arc not designed 
to mark any departure from Llio Lime-honored 
separation of logic from philosophy. Tim 
hitter work, in fact, was later frequently in¬ 
cluded in the earliest LaLin editions of Llio 
O) ganon. 

Coincident with the intellectual expansion 
of the twelfth century, and contnbuting largely 
to it, was the remarkable discovery, by the 
Western world, of Llio remaining works of 
Anatotlc. The Venetian translation by Jnco 
bus CloricuH (1128) apparently did not at once 
become goiiorully known, Adam du PoLiU 
Pont diseased tha Prior Analytics ns eaily 
as 1132, But it was Thcodoiie of Chartres 
(whoso IIcjMeuchoHi completed in 1141, cou- 
tamod nil of the Organon except tho Posterior 
Analytics and the second book of the Prior 
Awdyh&s) who first introduced the long for- 
gotLen logical treatises into the suIiuuIb. This 
wo know on the authority of John of flaliHbury 
(Mdalcgicus, 1159), who also explaim that the 
Posterior Analytics wero omitted because of 
their difficulty. It iB clear that ho wrs ac¬ 
quainted with the whole of llio Organon 
Gilbert cites llin Analytics ns pjoncjinlly known, 
while Iuh pupil, Otto of Froising (rf. 1150), 
introduced the locovcrcd licatisca into Ger¬ 
many, possibly in Lho lJcclhinu versions, 
tty tho middlo of the twelfth contury, accord¬ 
ingly, the newly discovered and more important 
pail of the Oraanon, consisting of the Topics, 
the Prior anu Posteiior Analytics, and tho 
Sophistici Elenchi , had bccomo widely known. 
Thereafter, for centuries, the two groups of 
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the logical treatises were distinguished as i\oua 
logica and veins logica. And on the addition 
of the Physics, Ethics, and Metaphysics, about 
1200, the M new Aristotle " was recognized. 
Latin translations from tlio Aiabic (or Arabia 
through Syriac) versions of the Greek originals, 
which had found their way into Europe on the 
Mooiifill conquest of Spain, — tianslalions 
which wero produced by a college of transla¬ 
tors at Tolcclo, and included also the extensive 
commentaries or Avicenna, Averralifl, and 
others — were in the first half of the thirteenth 
century a very important although not puio 
source of fui thw knowledge of tho Aristotelian 
writings, Later Latin versions, made direct 
from the Greek, were rightly legnrdcd by the 
great medieval AriBtotclinna as the more 
trustworthy. 

It is not surprising tlmt the effect produced 
upon the medieval mind of the twelfth and 
thutccnth centuries by the "new Aristotle ” 
was almost startling But the widening of 
the intellectual horizon, and the further sLinr u- 
lus given to tlie alioady ovcr-Bubtlc tendencies 
of tliougliL, did not produce a change of nlLi- 
Lude. Acquaintance with the Aristotelian 
apodiclic, with the piineiplcc of thcorelicnl 
ilemonsLiation and of the ultimate self-de¬ 
pendence of thought, lcsullccl rather in merely 
adding to the resources of Llieological argument 
and in cniiying to completion the scholnstio 
edifice. The mguniznLion of education wit¬ 
nessed, liowovcr, one general effect of some 
consequence. Gradually, in addition to tho 
LnuliUonal liberal nits, philosophy came to 
bo lccognizcd as providing a second stage in 
tho preparatory training far theology. 

The founding of the universities (qv.) 
brought with it the apotheosis of logic. The 
curriculum of the faculty of nrlB, Inter called 
tho faculty of philosophy, because of tho com¬ 
manding position occupied by logic and phi¬ 
losophy, was at the outset a continuation on a 
slightly higher plane of ihc aits cmricnlum 
of the monastic and calhcdrnl schools. The 
comparative neglect of tho artes i'c(\Jcs } already 
noted, on the whole continucdj notwithstand¬ 
ing the Btiriings of a new scientific interest 
manifest in such sporadic phenomena as tho 
appearance] of a Roger Dacon in the thirteenth 
century; classical studies, despito the vigorous 
defense of the " authors ,J ns against the niLfl 
aL Chartres and Orleans (Henri d'Andcli. 
Batth of the Seven Liberal Arl&; c, 1250), failed 
to gain a foothold; rhetoric languished, and 
grammar became dialcoticizcd; the lion's share 
of tho curriculum accoidiugly fell to logic and 
philosophy; and if wo consider t that the Hu¬ 
morous minor Aristotelian treatises in judurnl 
philosophy were at that time regarded ns a 
constituent pait of philosophy cotirdinata 
with ethics and metaphysics, it would bn 
hardly too much to say that, for the space of 
a century and a half foliowing the triumph 
of Aristotle at Paris, as signalized by the uni* 
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vcrsity statutes of 1254, logic and philosophy 
between them comprised nearly the whole of 
the arts curriculum at fclie northern linivci- 
Bitics. The, Lima allotted Lo logic, including 
disputations (g e.), appaiently ranged at dilTci- 
out universities and [it different limes fiom a 
maximum of about three quaitcia of the 
whole (Umvciflily of Toulouse, time-table of 
1300, exclusive of grammar see PaoLow) to 
a minimum of about one third (Leipzig, 
time-table of 1519; sec Norton), The text- 
hooka on logic piescnbed in the vniioua uni¬ 
versity statu tea tcgulnrly included both llio 
" now 11 and the "old" logic; tho laLtcr always 
embraced the Eisagoge of Porphyiy, as well 
as the Categories and On Intel pretahon of Aris¬ 
totle. and frequently also the Divisions and 
Topics or UocLnius, and the Six Principles of 
Gilbert do la Porrdo. But the difficulty of 
these treatises for youths of foui teen called 
into existence a large number af ad apt a luma 
and abridgments, by far the most celebrated 
of which was the iSiunniuhc logicalcs of Petrus 
Hispanus (d 1277), now known not to have 
been a tianalation from tho Greek of Psellufl, 
but itself tha oiigiiuil of tho Greek Synopsis, 
etc, of Geoigios Scliolanos (1400-1404), This 
woik reigned in the schools for two and a half 
centuries, and passed through innumerable 
editions- The first six tractates summarize 
tha logical treatises of Avis to Lie and Boethius, 
i e the main body of logical doctrines known 
by the middlo of tho twelfth century, now 
designated as logica antiqua, whereas tho 
seventh tractate, entitled De tcrmmonim pro- 
pmlalibm (Pnnm Lopicafca), seta forth si group 
of modern additions, distinguished from the 
foregoing as lopxca. model na, The content 
of tho Farm Logicaha offcicd a premonitory 
symptom of the coming excesses of scholastic 
thought, It presented a body of foimal 
logical dis tine lions, semi-graminatical in chai- 
acfcai, and rocalling vividly the Stoic doctrine 
of wards (seo above). When the prestigo of 
Aristotle began to wano in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, logic yielded something of its position 
in the cmriculum to other subjects, but tlio 
ical lass lay in the incipient decadence, in the 
over-refinement of conceptual distinctions, tho 
quibbling subtleties which Inter brought such 
discredit to the schoolmen, In the Inst phnso 
of medieval logic, accordingly, a pnori fominl- 
ism divoiccd from the test of fact exhibited 
thoaQ excesses which led to the inovitable 
revulsion. 

Modern Era. —The modern ora begins with 
the recovery of the self-dependence of thought. 
Tho new spirit nuLtiifeatcd Llsolf in the rejec¬ 
tion of authority and tradition, in the free 
appropriation of tho tiensures of antiquity, 
in the new interest m nature, and in the search 
iov knowledge by direct and disinterested 
inquiry. Tho share of logic m this movement 
was not primary, but a consequence of the new 
attitude in metaphysics arid opistomology, 


The result was none tho loss important) the 
way was opened Lo resLoic to logic the elm meter 
of a theoretical Hcience, and ovenLually lo 
laise it to the position of a constituent pait 
of philosophy itself. Yci thohu changes came 
but slowly, and, down to the eighteenth ccn- 
Lury, they weie ieffected in academic piactico 
only after llioir uommniinnlion in the world 
of leLtera. 

A distinction should 1m lccogniml between 
ll\u more olemouUvy rmiLiuctimr in formal 
logic, which has been lutnhhd for Llirmighoui 
the modern peiiod in tlio cuiiicula of tlio upper 
fmms of higher hclmobi fgyninnMAj lycdos. mul 
colleges) ns ivell ns in univciMlics; and tho 
larger lieatment of logical problems in advanced 
umvoisiLy comae 1 ) In the former the an¬ 
cient and medieval Lrndilioiia long lnnintamed 
themselves without radical innovations; m the 
latter, the development of logical doctrines 
followed the main runouts of modem philos¬ 
ophy in the intionnlislic, empirical, and criti¬ 
cal dircclioiiflj but produced only an indirect 
nnd very bunted effort upon iimLiuclion. It 
should also be loniiirkcd that LlieielaLive promi¬ 
nence of logic in the modern as couqwicd with 
the medieval curricuhiin lias been inevitably 
greatly reduced 

The fust reforms were those attempted by 
humanists of the duly Renaissance. Their 
attacks weie directed agaiiiRl the sumuudisfc 
logic and in general against tho Hchulnslia 
Aristotle The chaiacteiiatic revival or olnssi- 
cnl authors asssumed in their hands tho form 
of a lesloriLliaii of this Roman rhetorical logic. 
Them lontmcs me variously exhibited by Valla 
(1407-1457), whose LexLliook, Dialectical dia- 
pulahouta contra Anafolalicoa, IiTflt printed in 
1409, is bused on Ciccio and Quintilian^ nnd 
is at once a sciculia rationaha ei sermonicahs; 
by Agricola (1412-1485), who bought to attain 
from Aristotle's own writings a puier Arislolc- 
linnism, and whoso rhetorical De inventions 
dialcctica, diawn fiom Aristotle, Ciceio, and 
Quintilian, ivns praised and laid undei contribu¬ 
tion by Mclnnchthon; by Vives (1492-1540), 
a true modern, in whose Pseudo-dialckttker 
(1519) the sins of the EcholnBiio logic me re¬ 
lentlessly exposed, and whose encyclopedia 
woik, De disciphnis (1531), contains a strong 
plea for a purely formal logio freed fiom 
metaphysics and based on the naLiiic of 
thought; by Ilamus (1515-1572), tho " Ah6- 
laicl of Trench humainsm " (Ziegler), whose 
Aniinaducra io ncs in dialccticam Ari.ffrdclifl (1534) 
sought the roform of logic by taking, not tho 
Organon, but tlio innate logic of the human 
mind, aa Iho tinnl authority, and whose Insti- 
luhonca dialcctica (1543), going back Lo tlio 
Cicaionmn ars dissciendi, merged logic with 
rhetoric, and introduced an older of topics 
long followed in the handbooks, viz. Pt. I. 
De inventions, treating of Lhc concopt and 
definition, and Pt II, De jndicio t treating of 
judgment, syllogism, and method; byMolnnch- 
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thou (1497-1500), who brought Luther to 
consent to a now Ails to tic in education, who 
included the trivium m the tfnvcny School 
lMnn for Latin schools (11523), which laid tho 
foundation for llio modern German gymnasium, 
mid whoso widely used compendia on lugia 
(inf. of, De dialcdica fifin' IV , 1528; Erolcmaia 
dialectics, H324) became the basie for many 
logical textbooks attempting to reconcile Ai'is- 
tollo with Lho llftiniHtB and humanisLe. IL was 
perhaps symptomatic of the general antago¬ 
nism to AnsLollo that Humus’ 1 Daily unim¬ 
portant attempt at a reform of logic enjoyed 
so great vogue, The Hamist stronghold was 
France, whoro a long and bitter conflict iagcd 
between the llnmisls and Anliiaimstg, hut, 
favored by Johann Sturm (f/ w). whoso care¬ 
fully organized and historically lufluontial 
Sbrussburg curriculum included dialectic in 
tho two upper forma, Rnmism spread into Goi- 
many, white among the evidences of iLh in¬ 
troduction into England arc lho tinccs of its 
influence on Milton's Tractate on Education, 
It was not finally displaced until superseded 
by Cnitcsianism 

The recovery of an objective logic, aiming 
solely aL determining the Imth, oame in princi¬ 
ple with Fiancin Bacon ami DescaitCH With 
the former, tlic GinpimsiH ia upon the control 
of thought by fact; with the Jailer, it is upon 
demonstration by the necessary implications 
of concepts Hub tlio influence of neither upon 
instruction in logic was dliect or immediate. 
Bacon's insisLonco upon ohaoivatJon of Lho 
naLual couraa of nature, his contention that the 
syllogism coukl icprcsent nc moro Lruth than 
the experiential knowlcdgo contained in its 
component ideas, found expression in tho 
realism of Italko (mefhodu? 7ioua) and Conic nine 
(Great Didactic, which provided for logic in 
the curriculum of lho Latin achoola), while 
Jiia eloquent ruh^ocacy of llio primacy of in¬ 
duction, and his services, following upon 
lloger Ilacon. da Vinci, Tclcgiua, Galilei, and 
others, in advancing tho formulation of itg 
principles, wcig a potent fftiinultis to the future 
development af inductive logic, and contributed 
in a quite incalculable degree Lo the promo¬ 
tion of its study Dcscai tea’ own Discours 
de la ttMode, indeed, appeared in French 
secondary curiicula after llic opening of tho 
eighteenth century, but of far greater impor¬ 
tance for logio wftB tho production by two 
Cartesians, Annul Id and Nicole, of tlie cele¬ 
brated Pori-lloynl La loQique on Vart de /wiser 
(1002), which they baaed upon a tractate of 
Pascal Tills skilfully wriLLon handbook, which 
found high favor in Fianco for nearly a century 
and waa translated into aovor/il foreign lan¬ 
guages, combined Dcacarlca’ rules of ( method 
and views on knowledge with a simplified niul 
modified Aristotelian logio 

Of considerable interest was tho methodologi¬ 
cal efTorb made at this timo to dcduco the con¬ 
tent of logia from fundamental principles, or, 


at least, to organize its mateiial under Lhc laws 
of thought regarded as postulates The fust 
example is the Caitcsian Geulincx, who sought 
(Loflica fundamcnlis, etc, 1G98) to construe 
logic by recognizing affirmation as its specific 
pnnciplc. Leibniz, as ia well known, added 
tc the principle ot identity that of sufficient 
reason, declining these to be tho highest 
principles of knowledge Later, Rcmuirus 
(Yeniunftlchre, 1755) and Twesten ( Logil ■ 
Analytic, 1825), nmong others, made systematic 
efforts to exhibit logm aa the theory of the 
application of tho principles of identity and 
conlradicLion to concept, judgment, and infer¬ 
ence. The laws of thought have como to be 
regarded, in a sense not ofLen adequately de¬ 
fined, ns the supreme principles-of formal logic 

The ontological or metaphysical logic of 
Kant and his successors, which foi the fiiet 
time eincn the Dialectic of Plato exalted logic 
to the position of the fundamental philosophical 
discipline, wna hunted in its effect upon in¬ 
struction to tho advanced university couises 
of the critical idealists and their followers, and 
to the remote but nob unimportant neo-IIege- 
lian movement at Oxford, from which issued 
Wallace’s translation of 77ie Logic of Hegel, 
Bradley’s Principles of Logic, and Bosaiiqucl's 
Lo(jic t or the Morphology of Knowledge, works 
winch, dhecllyjiml imliicctly, have exerted con¬ 
siderable influence upon tha content of recent 
English and American university courses and 
textbooks 

Tho development of induction through 
Newton's Rcguhx prefixed to the Pnncwia, 
Ilcrachcl'a Discourse (1832), Whewcll'a Phi¬ 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences (1B40), Mill's 
A System of Logic f JS43), and Jevon's Princi- 
plea of Science (1874), led to another line of 
influcnco on academic instruction Conceived 
on brondci philosophical linen were the im¬ 
portant and educationally influential works, 
all entitled Logih, of Lalzo (1843), Sigwnrb 
(1873-1878), and Wundt (1080-1883), which 
combined with elaboiate expositions of the 
methodology of scientific i esc arch a teleological 
idealism that sought to locover tho historical 
foim of the concept of evolution. Philosophi¬ 
cally much less important, but seiving as the 
model for innumerable English and American 
textbooks, was Hamilton's ultra-formal logic 
(Lectures, etc., 1950-1800, followed by Mnnsel, 
Prolcg. Logica, 1851), which presented tho 
Aristotelian analytic from tho Kantian stand¬ 
point, treated concepts ns fixed products to 
bo mechanically combined and sepmated by 
thought, and proposed tho quantification of the 
predicate, leading the wny to symbolia logic. 
The mathematical or symbolic logic intro¬ 
duced by Boolo (The Mathematical Analysis 
of Logic, 1847), which tieatcd the proposition 
as an equation, thus laying the foundation 
for a logical calculus similar to the mathematical, 
and which wrb espoused by De Morgan (Formal 
Logic, 1847), Jevons (The Substitution of Suni- 
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lars t 19G9)j and Venn [Symbolic Logic, 1881), 
hag nob been academically of great significance. 
It may be remarked, in conclusion, that tho 
detached presentation of forintd logic in aca¬ 
demic courses is yielding to the inclusion of 
the essentials in the larger treatment of tho 
general principles of knowledge, 

w. a h 
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LOGICAL METHOD — Tho plan of pro¬ 
cedure in developing school subjects may follow 
the sequence characteristic of an adult’s think¬ 
ing, in which case current pedagogical theory 
denammatea it a laglca.1 method, or it may 


proceed by llio more rudimentary and tentative 
units of a child’s comprehension, m which enso 
it becomes a psychological method, For ex¬ 
ample, in the subject of primary uiithmotic 
llio child mnyfiral master the topic of notation 
and numeration! then addition, sub traction, 
multiplication, division, ami fiactions in Llw or- 
clei named; or ho may leiim ns much of any or 
all of these topics as his immediate needs dc- 
termino in the first altaokj taking up the samo 
topics again more thoroughly with each re cur¬ 
ling presentation until each topic is thoroughly 
comprehended In both types of treatment 
the final outcome is tho same, the peda¬ 
gogical distinction arising out of tho differing 
modes or nppronch 3lricL\y speaking, a 
psychological plan is lalional from tho child's 
point of viow, and a logical mothod is psy¬ 
chologically natural Lo an adult. The pupil's 
last view of the subject through tho psycho¬ 
logical plan of attack ought, then, to correspond 
with the adult's logical way of viewing tho 
field. 

Young children should at fnwt ho taught 
through a psychological procedure, ona limb 
adjusts to their own outlook and experience, 
Instruction will then bo more vital, but tho 
teacher needs constantly La keep iu uiiud that 
the final point of at rival should bring the child 
to ago his Qxpenoneo in the porfeolcd logical 
arrangement of a mature flcienlific mind winch 
lakes account of all tho facia and classifirs 
accordingly The traditional plan of schools 
jh to proceed by Llio logical order, pedagogical 
Tcform lays emphasis oil tho psychological 
order: the actual effect in euneut practice h 
ft modified psychojogical order. It js not always 
easy for the Individual teacher to keep in mind 
what has been covered by a sLnclly psychologi¬ 
cal plan; it is still moro difficult (or the co¬ 
operating Lcacltorfl of a graded ays loin to know 
what a given insliuctor has accomplished for 
the child. In consequence Lhero m a tendency, 
nftor sevoral special treatments of a topia, to 
assign the Lharough mnfllcry of a topic to a 
given gindo in order that responsibility foi 
thoiaugh work may be fixed at a given place, 
and that the tendency towaul scattering and 
fragmentary resulLs which accompanies a 
strictly psychological arrangement of the course 
of study may bo overcome Such a more 
manageable, mixed order is, howovei, domi¬ 
nantly psychological in its progression, II, S 

Seo Tbaciiino, Method or; Method. 

LOGISTICA — See Aiutjimetic, IIistohy 
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LOLLARDS’ SCHOOLS. —Sou Dibsenti-JHB 
and Education. 

LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL. 
— A coeducational institution obartered in 1851 
as tho Illinois Liberal Institute Tho present 
title was adopted m 18*39 Preparatory, col- 
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lcgiato, theological, anti music departments arc 
maintained. The entrance < requirements are 
fifteen units The courses in the college are 
divided into four groups, classical, modern, 
social Hcioneo, and philosophy, loading to thoA.B. 
degree, and science, leading to Llio IViS The 
Divinity School confers Iho degree of B.D 
The faculty conaiulfl of fourteen mombers 
The enrollment in 1911-1012 was 02, 

LOMBARD, PETER THE. — See Peter 
THE LOMDMID. 

LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. — 
See London, University of, J. d 

LONDON, EDUCATION IN.— H/s fori cal. 
— The history of London education for four 
hundred ycais is succinctly summarized in one 
of the earliest documents relaling to it (c 1118), 
the introduction to the Life of Bcckd, written 
by Fitzstcphen, ono of Ins clerks, who became a 
judge shortly nf Lev Beckett death 11 In London 
the three principal churches have famous schools 
privileged and or ancient preeminence, though 
sometimes through personal favoi to sonic ono 
noted as philosopher moic schools arc al¬ 
lowed " Tho thice principal churches to 
which thcHO Llirce schools weic attached were 
St, Paul's Cathedral, St MmUn's-lc-Graiul 
Collegiate Church (now Lhc General Post 
Office), and St. Mary-lc-llow Church. in Chcap- 
sido, to be born in healing of the bolls or which 
constituted, till those modern days of din which 
drown nil India, the truo differentia of a " cock¬ 
ney ” or Londoiicr-boui, Many other clmrchcB 
hava been queried au being those meant by 
FitzsLephon, the great Elizabethan antiquary, 
Stow, in Ins Suwey going ho absurdly wrong ns 
to include St, Peter's school, Westminster, when 
thorn is no trace of any school before 13BO, 
and Ht Savioui's Abbey, Bermondsey, where 
no grammar or public school existed at all Be¬ 
sides, each of these places was about two miles 
fiom London, Eoitunately a contemporary 
document still exLant at St, Paul's puts beyond 
doubt wlmt the tlirco schools were. Thin is 
n writ or King Stephen's broLhei, Henry of 
Bloia, Bishop or Winchester, and acting Bishop 
of London during a vacancy of the see fiom 
1138 to 1MO, to the chapter of St Paul's 
Cathedral and tho Archdeacon of London com¬ 
manding thorn by their obedience that after 
three warnings they launch tho scnLcuce of 
excommunication agniiiHt those who without 
a licoiifK) from Ilenry the Hchoulmugloi pre¬ 
sume to teach anywhere in the whole city 
of London, except those who Leach the schools 
or St. Maiy of tho Arch (or 11 bow”) and St 
Marlin’# tho (rieaL (or Grand) Just aa tho 
Chancellor of Notre Dame Cathedral at Paris 
always gave license to Leach school, even when 
the School of Paris had grown into the Univer¬ 
sity with its many schools, so Lhc schoolmaster, 
afterwards called Chancellor of St. Paul's, 
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was Lho licensing authority (see Teachehb, 
Licensing of) for schools throughout London, 
St Martin's-lc-Grand was exempt because this 
was a collegiate church o[ canons like St. Paul’s 
itself, founded before the Conquest, and en¬ 
joyed as all such collegiate churches of enrlv 
foundation did, the light to keep a school, 
molmbly by Bpccial Papal and episcopal privi¬ 
lege. The church of St. Mary4c-Bow, be¬ 
longing to the Archbishop of Canterbury, whb 
exempt ns such from the jurisdiction of hiB 
suffragan and subordinate, the Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, and was, in fact, the goat of Archbishop’s 
Court, the Supreme EccleBiasLicul Court of 
Great Britain, still called the Court of the 
Arches, from having been held among the 
arches oii which (probably) the Church of 
the ArcliGB or St Mary-lc-Bow was built. 

St, Paul's school was, however, undoubtedly 
tho oldest, as it was also tho first in London, 
There can be little doubt that it was originally 
founded as part of the cathedral in 004 when 
King Etliclbcrt built "the church of St Paul 
the Apostle, in which MclhtuB and his successors 
might have their Episcopal see," and "added 
lands and possessions for the ubc of those who 
were the bishops,” But London underwent at 
least two, if not more, lapses into paganism, 
and whether we can date the continuous exist¬ 
ence of St Paul's eithoi ns church or school any 
earlier than 880, when King Alfred " settled 
the borough of London,” and all the English 
turned to him, is doubtful. The earliest known 
lercrcnce to the school is in a document of about 
the yeni 1111, by which the bishop of London 
infoimcci the dcnn and chapter that lie had 
granted to Hugh the schoolmaster to hold by 
virtue of tho dignity of his mastership the house 
of liis predecessor, Master Durand of the Church 
of the Belltowor, and also the custody of the 
cathedral library, with the keys of the cup¬ 
boards by tho altar which the biahop lmd 
oidercd to be made for tho bookB. OT St. 
Martin's-lc-Grand school the only specific 
mention apart from its appearance m connec¬ 
tion with the ctlici two iBin a city letter-book, 
on Thursday before 24 August 1295, when a 
cap oi lmt-makcr of Elect Street entered into 
n recognizance to pay £5 to Master Hugli of 
Wytington, schoolmaster of St Martm's- 
lc-Grancl, which recognizance was afterwards 
discharged when Hugh's brothci and executor, 
Mastn John of WhittingLon, acknowledged 
paymont of the debt. Nearly as scanty is the 
evidence as to St Mary-Ic-Bow school, consist¬ 
ing of three entries as to the appointment of 
its master in tho Aiclibialiop's registers (1300, 
I3fi3, 1390). 

Filzstephen's account oT these three schools 
shows that they were of Lhc highest grade, and 
indeed some authors have inferred from his 
account that they constituted a London Uni¬ 
versity. It is evident that the hoys began with 
the elements of grammar, studied the classics, 
learnt to make vcrscB, including cpigrama; 
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blicii proceeded to rhetoric as in the rhetoric 
Bchoota of Greece and Home, and to logic, which 
waa destined in the Universities almost In 
quench tlic classics altogether. At St. Paul's 
school, the City School par excellence, Thomas 
Bucket as a boy and youth Learnt the elements 
of rhetone and logic which ho perfected ah a 
young man at Pans Univcisity (minis ifldur 
infantice (under 7), pueriLix (7 to 14), cl 
pnhcrlaLi& (14 to 18), domi palvniac cl m .scholis 
urbis dccw'sis, Thomas (ulolcsccns (actus ntuduiL 
Pamiis), Not only arc we told wlmL they 
learnt in school, but what their guinea were. 
Oil Shrove Tuesday, the Carnival, the hoys 
brought their fighting cocks to the school, and 
the whole morning was given up to watching 
thorn fight. In the afternoon thoy went to 
HmiLMcld, then a ,, subulbnn ,, open apace, and 
played football, each school having its own 
game; and the eiders and magnates looking on 
gob as excited as they do nowadays over the 
games When it fiozo they skated, and in 
Bummci evenings they walked out to those 
famous wells, Holywell, ClcrkciuveU, and Si 
Clement’s Danes. 

Unfoitunntoly, we have no such illuininating 
dooument as this about St Paul's or any other 
London achool from the days or Docket to tho 
clays of Colet. AVc know Unit about UDK lliu 
endowment of Lhc scliool, which seems to liavo 
consisted of noLhing bub a achool and the 
masl.ci's house given to Master Hugh, Backet's 
mnfltoi who had succeeded Muster Duiand, who 
had been mastci at least from 1008, four acres 
of land ill Fulham and the tithes of Ealing aiul 
Madcley, was largely incieQged, Bishop Rich¬ 
ard FitzNcal found, when lie become bishop 
in 11B9, tli at the mastership on joyed almost an 
empty name, with no, or, at least a very mod¬ 
erate, endowment, and so ho added somo two 
hundred acres of land and the tithes of Ilorsel 
In 1205 a change took place which reacted un¬ 
favorably on the school. Tho canon-scliool- 
mastor changed his title to that of Chancelloi, 
and in accordance with a decree of a Laternn 
Conncil, thenceforth devoted him bo If to the¬ 
ological teaching and tho Chancellor's theo¬ 
logical school, Laking the endowment for that 
purpose* (Sco CiianceLloii’h Schools ) Tho 
scliool proper, tho grammar school, was rele¬ 
gated to a deputy appointed by him, called no 
longer Bimply sc ho aim ns ter, but the grammar 
sahaalmaslcr, who was also a canon and ap¬ 
pears to have had no endowment beyond the 
school and house, except probably a payment of 
only £2 or £3 a year from the Chancellor 
The cathedral statutes codified about 129) 
mention only that the " Chancellor appointed 
a Master of Arts to the grammar school and is 
bound to keep tho school in lopair " lie must, 
therefore, have been dependent almost entirely 
on tuiLion fees, This accounts for an inloiesb- 
mg antiy in the register of the almoner of SI 
Paul’s, who had the charge of the choristers 
who were boarded in a house on the north side 


of llm cathedral and attended tho grammar 
achool for llieir lilrrniy, ns they did the song 
Hchool for their musical, training Tho almoner 
writes in 1345 that " If the almoner (Iocb net 
keep n clerk to tench the choristers grammar, 
the schoolmaster of St. Paul's claims 5b a year 
foi teaching them, though lie ought to nBk noth¬ 
ing, because ho keeps Lhc Hchool from them ns 
the trcnnuier once alleged before the I)nan and 
chapter is to be found in nneient deeds ” — 
an enLire liuNlnkc on the treasurer's paiL. 
The choristers at all events received a good 
education, an an almoner in 1320 gave them by 
will bin books, including hiH.hest " Ilugucio and 
the big and little Priscian, Iwidorc's Mlifinolony, 
all his grnmmnr books, and in addition his 
bocks on Dialectic ami Natural Ilialory, in 
order that they might be lent to boys apt for 
learning («</ ncolashzandwn) when they leave 
the almonry"; also books upon medicine and 
civil law. So, Loo, in 1313 and c. 1405 hene- 
fnctois gave sums of money " to the poorc 
choristers of Paulew towards their exhibition 
iu the University " 

In the ahflenre of cathedral documents, de¬ 
stroyed partly in the fire of London, but more 
by Lhc carelessness of the custodians, we learn 
little about the scliool In 1304 wo find the 
three old privileged schools asking the king lo 
prevent the Lord Mayoi and aldermen from 
supporting 11 certain outsiders, pretending to 
bo masters in grammar blit having no sufficient 
knowledge in that fuculLy, who taught general 
(i.e. public) gramnini schools in Lhc ciLy in 
deceit and fraud of the children, to the pirnt 
prejudice of tlm King’s lieges and the jinis- 
dicLion of Holy Church " As in the ease in 
the Common Pleas about Gloucester Grammar 
School in 1410 it was sLalcd ns a nmttci of 
common knowledge Lhal (lie hchoolninslcr 
of St. Paul's claimed a monopoly of school- 
keeping iu London, they no doubt obtained 
what thoy wan Led. We find, howcvoi, in 1410 
a payment ordinal by Lhc Treasurer of the 
Exchequer or £4, 11. 0^ to Lhc rnnsLer of tho 
grammar school id Cornhill lor the board, 
teaching, and maintenance of a royal ward 
By Feb 1, 1425, John Seward " scolcmnistor " 
wroto a book of the muniments of the palish 
of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, a copy of which is in tho 
Gildhnl). A need for moic schools than tho 
three must have been felt, aa in 1441 the 
Bishop of London, the chief authority over 
SL Paul's school, sanctioned the appropriation 
to the Hospital of St. Anthony ill Thread- 
needle SLrocL of the church of SL. BeneL Firk, 
which stood next door to the hospital, for the 
endowment of a free giaininai scliool, fiec from 
tuition fees, in the hospital. A little Intoi 
it wan connected with the Univriflity by tho 
grant to Oriel College of lands for exhibitions 
llicic of boys from the school. In 1440 further 
competition of unlicensed grammar school- 
mftsUra bail taken place, poisons not Bulh- 
cicnlly instructed, presuming lo hold " com- 
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muuc grtunor scolea n in great deceit o[ their 
scholars aa also of the friends that put them lo 
school So tho King directed Iho Archbishop 
and Biahop of London lo provide n lemcdy. 
which they did by diieoliug that there should 
bo five schools only, the three ancient ones, 
ono in St Dunslaii’fl-iii-tho-Enst, and St. An¬ 
thony's, 

Tho opponents of monopoly, however, met 
this by a potilion to Parliament next year pie- 
Bcntou in tho names of Llio loiu’ lmrsonf* of All 
Ilallows the Groat, St Anil row's at Ilolborn, 
St, PoLor's, Cornhill and St Mary Colccliurch 
the latter being Hchoolmaater of tho Hospital 
of St. Thomas of Aeon (St. Thomas i\ Bcckct) 

" Tha full wise and discreet Commons " were 
naked "to consider how London waa tho com¬ 
mon concourse of tho land wherein is great 
nuiltitndo of young people nob only natives 
but from many other paits of tho land some 
for lack of schoolmasters in their own country 
for lo be informed of grammar there, gome for 
the great alma of lords, met chants, and others 
Thercfoie, it was expedient that in London weic 
a Buflioiont number of schools and good in¬ 
formers in giammar, and not for tile singular 
avail of two or tinec? persona grievously to 
hurL the multitude of young people of all Lliis 
land, Poi where there is great numbei of 
learners and Tow teachers and all tho lcnincis 
be compelled to go to the hiuuc few Lcachcis 
and to no other, the mastei.i wax noli in money 
and the lcnrucis poor in learning aa experience 
openly showeth against all virtue and eider of 
welo publik," the Commonwealth. Su the four 
asked that cadi of them might sot uii a "hcoIc 
in tha same science of pniiner " in liifl pfliiflh, 
tho master to be appointed and removed by 
the parson and his succcsftors. The peLition 
was gianted "Tho King willo Lhat it bo do 
ns it is desired," but no that iL be done by the 
advice of the Ordinary (the Judgo of pi unary 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, i.e the Bishop of 
London, or tho Ai clibishop of Canterbury). 
The saving clause was probably fatal. There 
is no evidence of any of the four schools, except 
St. Petei's, Cornhill, above mentioned One 
of the parsons, that of St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
died next yoaij another, the pnison of All 
Ilallows, tho year after St. Thom as J Hos¬ 
pital was suuendercd to Henry VIII in 1539. 
It was bought by the Mincers' Company, 
the richest of Lhc London CiLy Companies, 
whoso hall stood next door, three years aftcr- 
wardsin 15*41, The King sold it for £000 subject 
to tho condition that tho Company should keep 
linen chaplains to pray for lus soul, and n fine 
grammar school with a sufficient, master to 
touch Lwcnty-fivo childicn and scholars finely 
(i.e, without tuition fees) forovor. The Met¬ 
eors’ Hall now stands on the site and the school 
is still maintained Bub the fact- of Henry's 
making it a condition, i c * imposing a trust 
to keep the school in 1541 is the only circum¬ 
stance known from which it can be infeirtsd 


that any school existed in the hospital before 
ita dissolution. As there is no trace of a 
Bahoolin tho extant hospital lcgistcrs the pmb- 
abilities against any school having been set 
up before 1541 me veiy great. The absence 
or four schools wholly supimifccd and enlncly 
undci tho rule of fom parish parsons can not 
bo supposed to have been a gient loss to learn¬ 
ing That St. Paul's School continued to 
flounsh appears from iLs muster James Gnrnon 
being Riven the degree of MnsLer in Grammar at 
OMoul in 1440, and from a, mot of its “Scholc- 
maystor " an tho sudden beheading of Hastings 
by Richard III in 1453 being leporlctl by tho 
chronicler Ilolliiigshcad But it is evident that 
St. Anthony's was a serious rival fend ptobably 
a supcrioi lival In 1472 wo find the learned 
Selling, Prior of Canterbury, getting as head- 
mastci of Cnntcibury School one who had 
lately taught grammar at Winchester and St 
Anthony’s, London, and Winchester was then 
fneile princeps of English schools Stow, who 
seems to have been himself a boy at St An¬ 
thony's, mentions as of his own lemembrance 
among its scions Sir Thomas Moie, the author 
of Utopia l Lord Chancellor and persecutor oT 
PiotCHlants, now beatified as a Roman martyr, 
who would have been theio about 1485. The 
11 Master Nicholas " who wos master there in 
1404-1495 was probably Nicholas Ilolt, one 
of the most famous schoolmasters of lus day, 
Nicholas Heath, afterwards Bishop of Worces- 
tei, Ai clibishop of York, and Lord Chancellor 
under Queen Mary was time about 1500 
John Whitgifl, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
fouiufei of the very flourishing school at Croy¬ 
don, a con tempo mi y of Stow's, went Iheic 
about 1537, 

Meanwhile John Colcfc, who is said, though 
not on any first-hand authority, to have him¬ 
self been a boy at St AnLhony's, refounded and 
le-cndowed St. Paul’s School (See for moie 
detailed statement Colet, John,) Tho chief 
novelty in Lho new school was the Inrge 
number of boys to he taught and the gieat 
increase in the salancs of the mnsteis, the high 
master being given £34 13. 4 as against the 
£19 given by Wykehnm to the Headmaster 
of Winchester in 1382 and the £16 provided for 
the Headmasters of Eton and oT St Anthony's 
in 1443 and 1446 respectively Also it was the 
first school, not in which Check was taught, 
but in which Lhc statutes mention it Among 
the early pnpilB of the "newe scolo of Ponies" 
were Lolnnd, Lho lust and one of the mofat famous 
of English antiquaries, William Paget, who man¬ 
aged Lo remain m favor and power as scciclnry 
of state under Hemy VIII, Edward VI nnrt 
Queen Mary, and a? Lord Paget of Beaudefiert 
was the ancestor of the Marquis of Anglesey 
But the school docs not seem to have kept 
up its reputation afLov Lily's succcssoi and 
son-in-law Thomas Righteous, or Rightwisc 
as it was commonly spelled, took over Lhc 
school in 1532. Stow, who wont to St An- 
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thony's about that year, recalls how Llic dis¬ 
putations of the London scholara, which wo 
saw took place m Beckett day anti which \mo 
expressly directed by a fourteenth ccnliiiy 
statute of St Paul's School to he held " in 
logic and philosophy at St. Barlholomow’a 
on St Bartholomew's day and to be determined 
at Holy Trinity Priory " still continued in Ins 
time, 

Education fluttered no loss at all events ill 
London, as is too often represented, by Ilia dis¬ 
solution of monasteries. The only school wo 
know of in connection with any monastery, and 
that not for monks or taught by monks, was 
in the monastery, now the Almonry Gram¬ 
mar School at Westminster (see Wbbtminbteu 
School), and that so far from suffering from 
the dissolution, was put on a much larger and 
bettor basis in consequence of it AfLer, but 
not bcoausc of, the dissolution wo find two 
joint foundations of schools and almshouses, 
founded, one by Sir George Monoux, a Lord 
Mayor, at WalLlmmstow, anoLhai, specially 
praised by Stow, at HatclifTc, then on a country 
road which under the name of Ratcliff c High¬ 
way, became a byword a a a dangerous slum 
The dissolution of the monosLcricu, however, 
led indirectly to the foundation of that which 
became one of the largest and richest bcIiodIs 
in London, Christ's IIospiLnl (bco under Hos¬ 
pital Schools) in 1:553, and half a century later 
of Charterhouse (y.u.), The school rlinpiiLa- 
tious were, accaiuuig to Stow, renewed in 
King Edward's day in the clomtcr of Christ's 
Hospital, "whole tho best scholars, still of St 
Anthony's School," says the paLnolic Stow, 
14 were Townnlcd by bows and arrows of silver 
given to them by Sir Martin Bowes, gold¬ 
smith " The revival, however, could not have 
taken place undci Edwin d VI. ns Clmut’a 
Hospital w/is only logally foundeti on Juno 20, 
1552, and was only entered on in November, 
1552, and Edward died in Januaiy, 1553 It 
mure probably took place under Maiy. Any¬ 
how it failed, owing to the quarrels between tho 
boys, those of St Paul's calling Lhe St Anthony 
boys pigs, and St Anthony’s calling the Paul¬ 
ines pigeons, and " proceeding to questums in 
grammar they usually fell fiom words to blows 
with their satchels full of bunks many tunes 
m great heaps. So finally they were restrained 
with the tlccav of St Anthony's School ,J But 
in another place Stow attributes this decay 
to the Hospital being "spoiled" when ona 
Johnson, the schoolmaster, became piebcmlaiy 
uf Windsor. But m both, Stow'a memory was 
aL fault. Under Edmund Johnson, in the first 
years of Elizabeth, St Anthony’s was [it the 
height of prospeiity, On Sept. 15, 1502, 
11 there set out from Mile End 200 children of 
St Anthony's School, all well beseon and so 
tluough Aldgatc down Corn hill . to the 
Friars Austin" (next door to St. Anthony’s) 
" with streamers and flags and drums bun Ling,” 
very much like the famous il Ionian at Eton 
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(q.v ). This too in spile of nn edict by the Lord 
Mayoi in 1501 "for Lite slaying of all school¬ 
masters and UucliGm of youth witlnn Hub city 
fioin making of any more m us lei s or open shows 
of Llieir scholars ... in rich apparel or other¬ 
wise, eiLhoi on lnmclmck or on foot, on pain of 
imprisonment." John Hon, whu was a acholar 
of Winchester, only bonums a canon of Windsor 
in 1600, and died in 1502. 

What canned the decay of St. Anthony's 
School was not its masLem, but tbc setting up 
on a far larger site and m much bnlLer buildings 
and with linger endowment. 1 ] of Mrrcliant 
Taylors' School, by Lhe Merchant Taylors' 
Cumpany, whose hall was on the opposite 
Hide of the street to St Anthony's (See 
Merchant Taylors’ iSlIHJOLj ) 

Almost al the same lime, I5(i0, the impetus 
given to WcfltminsLor School by Llie refound n- 
lion of the Collcgialo Church, and its new 
Hlntutcs given by Queen Elizabeth, in which 
the school was connected with CihrisL'a Church, 
Oxford, and Trimly, Cnmbudgc, almost as 
WinclicsLei and Eton with New College, Ox¬ 
ford, and ICing'jjj Cunibndgo, cut into the nnn- 
toerntic clcinenlH of St Anthony's and St. 
Paul’s. St. Saviour’s Grammar School, South¬ 
wark, act up by the piinahionoi's in connec¬ 
tion with the old Priory church of St Mary 
Ovciy, also in 1500, which iiluo adapted Culet'a 
St Paul’s school HlaluteH, cut oil u suburban 
Houreo or supply, while a pnLeiil. wrh gianted 
Coi a grammar Helmut at St. DuuhIuu'h in the 
west m 1502, though it line! no endowment 
Outer London was now being endowed with n 
ring of grainniai kcIhioIh; KiiigHlmi-on-Thiimca 
obinined a new charier for its ancient hill per¬ 
haps decayed gramumi Hchool on March 1, 
1501 St OJave’H, South walk, set up a sep¬ 
arate giAinmnr school of u lower kmd on July 
20, 1501 High gate Giniiiinar School wna 
founded hy Sir Ilogcr Chohneley, chief Baron 
of tlic Exchccfucr, under a patent of May 0, 
1505. Through the master being also in¬ 
cumbent of IligligaLe Chapel the school had 
m 1819 fallen into a purely elementary Hchool 
taught by the sexton. IL wan levived in 1832 
and La now one of Lhe gloat school* of London 
with -155 boys, of whom SO arc boaidcia, Ilni- 
row (ge) was founded in 1571. In 1674 at 
St Peter'a, Corn lull, Lhe parishioners paid £20 
a year to the pnison to provide i\ cm ate uiul 
also to pay for lf 8 poorc chyldren to be tnugliL 
frely in {ho grainnior ftkole called the Ly- 
braiy." At Croydon n Hchool and aliiiHiimiHC 
foundation was founded hy Aichbinliop Whil- 
gift in 1500 and Unui lidied emiHideiuldy up Lo 
1750 when it, too, fell iuLo practical ahoy nice. 
It was levived by the Endowed Hflioola Com- 
nmsioneiH in 1H75 ami is now divided inLo a 
Grammar School with 290 and a Middle School 
with 310 boya, 

The Elizabethan era in London achoola was 
mole pailiculnrly difilinguialicd by the effort 
made for elementaly educQLion That there 
72 
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wag a great deal of elementary education in 
the city parishes before) the Reformation is un¬ 
doubted. Chantry priests and parish clerks 
taught schools like that described by Chaucer 
in the Prioress' Tale, which, though attributed 
lo a city in Asia, is obviously diawn from a 
London street, in which the "little clcrgcon" 
and hiH " felaw " learned to sing and " could but 
small gramAiro." But the parish records 
have disappeared. At St Mary-at-1 fill, wlicio 
irc-Hcformalion Churchwarcfoiifl' accounts 
mvo been picscrvcd, wa find John Noitiifolkc. 
who received 0^ fit/ for keeping the " micro " 
(choir) and the organs all tlic twelve days in 
Christmas, had a " skolc house ” provided for 
him in the Abbot's Inn, and was given 3s id. 
for hun “ and his company and the cluldicn 
when Master parson gave to them a playing 
week, to make merry," In 1G17 a Welsh school¬ 
master was paid £8 10 a yam for teaching tho 
children there So at St Mary Woolnoth. 
another Welshman, named Jones, was paid 
£0. 1G for teaching the singing children In 
1542 Edmund Ilonncr, tlic subsequent perse¬ 
cutor or Protestants, issued injunctions direct¬ 
ing every paranu anil chniiLiy priest in London 
"to instruct, teach, and biing up in learning, 
the best ye can, all such child ion of youi paiiah- 
ioners as shall come Lo you for the same, or at 
the least teach them Lo read English, taking 
moderately of their friends that may be able 
to pay." But it was noL till Elizabeth's leign 
Llmt any organized efforts woia made. We then 
find in 15GB a schoolmaster in HI Lawionco 
Jewry being ordered Lo "avoid his school" 
anil after llmt payments for a schoolmaster. 
The school was often in the belfry. Thus at 
St Ethelburga's in J5B0 "received of Smythe, 
the schoolmaster, for one year's nllowanco for 
keeping school in tho belfry 10a" At St. 
MaigaicL's New Fish Street, in 1505, " Mr. 
Philip Manifold, M A., to have tho belfry to 
teach children in by consent of Parson Alton 
and the parishioners," In 1G01 Lite pm non him¬ 
self was to keep a school in the belfry and make 
satisfaction, iT there be any hurt by any dis¬ 
order of his flcliolnra At St. Peter'a, Comliill, 
in 1009, the Parish Clerk was allowed to teach 
in the belfry At St Botolph's, A hi gate, in 
1596 Llia schoolmastci, “using also the trade 
of a chandler." was chosen chilichwardcn 
At St John Zaclicry in 1600 "paid out about one 
Edward Laurence a schoolmaster 7a 2(/." 

Tlic reign of James I was signalized by a fi call 
outburst of school founding in London. Ulmrtm- 
liousc (g u ) being founded in 1011, followed by 
Dame Alice Owen's School at Islington in 1G13, 
said to have boon rounded in Lhnnksgivlng for 
a nairow escape fiom being hIioL by an nnow, 
Camberwell (IrAinnur School in 1015, iSfciat- 
ford-lc-Bow ill 1017, and Godsgift College at 
Dulwich, a belated imitation of Winchester 
and Eton by Edward Alleyn (q a.), n successful 
actor in 1010. This was the most ambitious 
of all and might have been then what it even¬ 


tually became through the growth of London, 
one of the first schools in London, but tho 
founder married a second and young wife 
before the endowment was completed and its 
prosperity was delayed till reorganized in 1805 
and 1882. Now it maintains four schools, 
two for boys and one for girls, the former with 
673 boys, of whom 150 are boarders, and is 
among tho fiist of tho university scholarship 
winning schools ill England. Alleyn's School 
has also 000 boys. 

Tlic Civil War almost b topped tho growth 
of endowed schools in London and the ncigh- 
boihood. But Colfc’s School at Lewisham 
dates from tho Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell 
in 1650. The fire of London finally ended St, 
Anthony’s Hospital School, which was never 
rebuilt aftei it. Thenceforth there Ib little or 
no addition to tho London secondary endowed 
sohooJa. An era of private schools, some of 
them extioniely prosperous, began with the 
Civil Wai, noLably that of Farnnby (j.u.) and 
ono John Milton, poet, also tlmt of ThomaH 
Single ton, expelled hcndmaBtci of Eton, who 
is said to havo had 350 boys in a school in 
St, Mary Axe pariah 

With the eighteenth century came the char¬ 
ity schools (ff.y), which were particularly 
successful, ftB they wcio particularly needed in 
■London, In that century nearly all the old 
schools suffered cclipso, save Westminster (q.v.), 
St, Paul's in 1748 lmd fallen (o thirty-five boyB. 
NoL until they were refounded by the Endowed 
Schools and the Charity Commissioners under 
tlic Endowed Schools Act, 1809, did SL. Paul'B, 
Hi. Olftvc'fl. Ilighgale, Cioydon, Dulwich, or 
Camberwell recover the prosperity of the 
sixteenth century Now Si. Paul's, wiLJi ilfl 
000 boys in its new and spncioiiB realm at Ilnm- 
mersmith, enn regard itself na efficient as when 
it ti ained that brilliant controversialist, Thomas 
il Deckel, or gave John Milton his bent to high 
themes of poetry, A F L 

See AnciiEfl, School op tiie; Cathedral 
Schools; Gramm ah Schools; Hospital 
Schools 

Present Position.—The history of educa¬ 
tion in London during tho last century coin¬ 
cides with tlic development of education in 
England generally, and will be round treated 
in the nrLiclc gii England, Education in 
Until 1903 education in the London mea waa 
administered by the London School IJonrd. 
In 1903 a special act was passed extending 
the provisions of tho 1002 Education Act 
to the London County Council, a body which 
had been established in 1888 undei the Local 
Government Act, In 1880 the London C'ounLy 
Council, like the oLher county councils, under 
the Technical Instruction Act of that ycai, 
waa allowed to ahaic in the local adminis¬ 
tration af technical education and established 
technical institutes and schools of art of its 
own and aided the polytechnics and the other 
institutions providing technical education which 
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had been established by voluntary agencies or 
by public subscriptions and which wcie under 
somi-public management Further, the Lon¬ 
don County Council through tho Technical 
Education Doaul aided the newly established 
u teaching umveifliLy '' of London and also Lhc 
ondowed and other secondary schools willnn 
the county. The aid given wets restricted to 
subjects coming within the statutory definition 
of technical education Thus, the London 
County Council had to a small extent taken part 
in educational administiation before the nets 
of 1002-1003 came into force on May 1, lQO'l, 
and unified local administration by tiansfeiring 
to the London County Council the powers and 
duties of the London School Board. 

Powers and Dudes of London County Coun¬ 
cil — The London County Council was estab¬ 
lished by the Local Government Act of 1SSB 
The adnnniatiativc counLy covers an area of 
120 square miles, This area includes tho city of 
London, whose ancient privileges retain their 
historic character and power and whose admin¬ 
istrative system 1ms boon laigely left untouched. 
The county area also includes the areas of twenty- 
eight metropolitan boroughs But Hid county 
ftica does not include a considerable mjmboi of 
local authorities, whoso areas, together with that 
of tho London Comity Council, arc popularly 
known as Grenier London, The London Comity 
Council is the local education authority tluough- 
out the whole of tho ailmimatTaUvo area of 120 
square miles. The city of London and tho 
metropolitan boroughs appoint two thinly of 
the managers of the elementary schools witlun 
their areas, bat they lmvo no other duties or 
powers m respect of education 
Tho London County Council consists of n 
chairman, nineteen aldennen, and 119 council¬ 
lors (three ladies). The councillors air elected 
tricnnially by fifty-eight electoral divisions, 
one division, tho city of London, having four 
mombers. Tho Council's powers, duties, and 
liabilities include finance, mam dminage, parks, 
highways, housing of the working classes, asy¬ 
lums, licenses for music, dancing, and theaters, 
public health, local pensions, shop hours and 
shop scats, and a great variety of others, us well 
ns those of the local education authority The 
Council by statute has also rights of represen¬ 
tation on tho Metropolitan water Board and 
numerous other authorities of a specific diame¬ 
ter The Council delegates many of its powers 

and duties to committee a whose H or dove of 
inference ,J me partly executive and pniLly ad¬ 
visory. Tile magnitude of the Council's opera¬ 
tions may be gathered from two facts — it 
spends annually £10,000,000 stealing and em¬ 
ploys 45,000 servants and officers of all kinds. 
Tho Education Committee, the only com¬ 
mittee of the Council which sits in public, con¬ 
sists of fifty members (thirLy-eight councillors 
and twelve coopted) 

All matters relating to tho exercise of tho 
Council's powers under tho education acts, 


except lhc power of raising a rate or borrowing 
money, stand refened by statute to the Edu¬ 
cation CominiLtet* of the Council, and the 
Council, befure cxcrciifmg any such powers, 
unless in their opinion the matter is uigent, 
icccivcs and considers the lcpoit of Llint ccm- 
milUo with leaped to the mtrilci in question. 
The Council may i delegate to the education 
cmninillco any of its powers under the Educa¬ 
tion Acta except the powci of raising a mlo 
or borrowing money A largo parLof the poweia 
and duties of the education committee are dis¬ 
tributed among the following aubctmuuiUcea 
accommodation and attendance, books and 
apparatus, buildings, children's care, elemen¬ 
tary education, general purposes, higher edu¬ 
cation, special schools, and teaching eLcifT sub¬ 
committees It is assisted hi the administration 
of elementary education by 161 statutoiy bodies 
of managers for provided (council) schools and 
355 for non-piovidcd (voluntary) schools, and 
in the mniingemcntof its own secondary schools, 
training colleges, tc clinic alius li tides, and schools 
of ait by advisory or locnl subcommittees, 
Tho Council also appoints repiesei datives to 
servo upon the governing bodies of all scliaols 
and institutions to which it makes grants, In 
the viLiious blanches of higher education tho 
Council ih associated with several other authori¬ 
ties, such as tho University of London, the city 
companies, the governing bodies of endowed 
Hpc.ntuliwy BchcolH, and the governing lmrticB of 
polytechnics and technical institutes. 

Tho Council spends luimially about six mil¬ 
lions sterling on education— about £5,0(10,000 
on elementary aiul £i,000,000 on lnghei, Ab 
the receipts fioin government ri an is amount to 
about £1,(100,000, an education rule of Is, OJd, 
m the pound has to be levied. The locnl edu¬ 
cation authority thus bears over 70 per cent 
of the cost of education, lhc national exchequer 
boaiing less than 30 per cent. 

The administrative aLaff of llio Council for 
education eonMsLs of about 1000 ofiicers, includ¬ 
ing ovci 100 inspectors and organizers Tlieic 
are four divisional inspectors foi higher educa¬ 
tion and twelve district inspectors for elemen¬ 
tary education, as well ns organizes of domestic 
economy and ncedlowoik, manual tiftiinng, 
drawing, singing, trade schools, and children's 
criTo work 

The County of London is for mlniiiuslialive 
purposes (education) divided into Lwclvo areas, 
to each of which there are ul Inched, with their 
assistants, ono district inspector; one divisional 
correspondent, who conducts Lhc business of Llio 
local bodies of managers and associariouB of 
children's onro cominiUeefl, one divisional su¬ 
perintendent, who deals with questions of school 
attendance, employment of children, and Llio 
assessment of chniges for monls and medical 
treatment, one district oiganizcr of cine com¬ 
mittees 

Elementary Education — Of the public ele¬ 
mentary Bchaola, 550 schools arc provided and 
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maintained by the London Comity Counril, 
anti 305 schools provided uh to fabnc hy religious 
mui oilier organisation^ hot maintained hy tlia 
London County Council, The accommodation 
provided amounLs to 711,000 places, and there 
arc 050,000 children in avorngo attendance. 
The safiaufa aiu open men a than 400 half days 
per year, and the pen centavo of attendance on 
loll fiveniRCH 80.5 par cent throughout the year. 
Attendance at .school ih compulsory between 
the* ages of five and fouitcon. TJie education 
given in boLh classes or schools is the same. As 
a rule, the schools ric organized in throe depart¬ 
ments, for infanta, boys, and riyIs Them arc 
a certain number of mixed dopaitmcntg. Each 
department has its own headmaster or Iicad- 
lnit, tress. 

In addition totlic ordinary demon taiy schools, 
there aio some fmty central schools (recently 
established) giving il Hupnioi elementary edu¬ 
cation foi Hclectod children who call remain at 
school up to the age of fifteen. The pupilH are 
selected from the mdiiiaiy schools between tho 
ages of eleven and twelve, and in a limited num¬ 
ber of cases in which financial aid is ncccssaiy 
burs a lies will bo awarded from the age of 
fourteen to fifteen and one half ycais. (Sco 
Industhial Education ) 

Open-air schools have been conducted oil a 
small scale duiing Lhu spring, minimor, and au¬ 
tumn mouths foi pupils likely to benefit from 
open-air ticatmcnt. A number of playground 
cfnascs have also been established in some of tho 
poorest and most ciowdcd districts of London 

Curriculum — The olomentaiy Hchool cm- 
nculuin, like that of eleimmtary schools else¬ 
where, has been framed with the object of de¬ 
veloping the Remind intelligence, character, and 
adaptability of tho childien, and includes, in 
addition to English, arithmetic, Imloiy, and 
geography mioli Hiibjcots ns moral instruction. 
naUuu study, physical exciRises, organ!steel 
games, swimming, domestic economy, and 
nccillcworlc foi gills, and manual tiniuing for 
boys Subject to a few general regulations, 
each bond teacher frames her (oi his) own cur¬ 
riculum. In the central schools tho curriculum 
lma an industrial or commercial bias. 

Teaching Staff, — The teaching staff num¬ 
bers about 20,000 (men and women as thieo to 
seven), some 14,000 of whom arc trained as well 
as certificated teachers. To fill tho vacancies 
Which occur throughout the year in London 
County Council schools fchoio is formed nnminWy 
a list of students specially selected from those 
who will leave the training colleges at mid¬ 
summer The leaohers on the list arc appointed 
permanently, and mo allocated to particular 
schools as vacancies aviso 

Teachers in non-provldod schools arc ap¬ 
pointed by the managers of the schools, tho 
appointment being subject to the consent of the 
Council, which may bo refused on educational 
(not religious) grounds, Their salaries tiro 
paid by the London County Counoil. 'Withre¬ 


gard to salaries, smiuty of tenure, etc., they arc 
in the same position as teachers in Council 
schools 

Pi omotion to Lhc post of head tcaclici is 
made from the l aides of tho assistant teachers 
within tho soivice, and for this purjiose a pro¬ 
motion list is formed. Applicant 4 foi a place on 
this list must satisfy certain conditions ns to 
hoi vico and cpmli (ionlions. 

The salaries paid me sot out below. 
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Books and Apparatus “7 Head tenchcia arc 
supplied annually with lists containing par¬ 
ticular of all the articles winch appear suitable 
fov school nso, AU books anil school material 
are supplied from the Council’s stoics on lequlsh 
lion hy a head toachoi which ns a rule is made 
twice a year School lending libraries me also 
provided by the Council for the encouiagcment 
of home reading 

Social Welfare —The welfare of tho child 
engages much attention. Caic committees 
have been fonncd in connection with every ele¬ 
mentary school in London, and the members of 
those committees (some five or six thousand 
voluntary woikcrsj devote much personal 
service to tho care of the children. MeidB nre 
provided from the rates for every necessitous 
child at an annual expenditure of £EO,000, 
Tile number of children on the necessitous list 
averages for the whole year some 40,000. The 
avernge number of mcnls per child per week is 
4 8 , and the average cost of the meal is 2.ISrf, 
(food and preparation), (See Food and Feed¬ 
ing of School Ciiildiien) A huge medical 
staff and service is employed by the Counoil for 
Lhc medical inspection of school children, and 
arrangements have been made with hospitals 
and with local aasocialione of doctors for tho 
medical treatment of children suffering from 
ailments of the oyca, crus,nose, throat, and fiom 
ringworm The medical staff also rlenJs with 
tlic cleansing of verminous Hchool children. 
Medical inspection is systematic, and some 
225.000 children arc inspected annually; the 
medical treatment schoniG js yet incomplole, 
So far some 25,000 children annually me treated 
at the expeneo of tlm rates, (Sec Medical 
Inspection.) 
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The Council also aids various voluntary agen¬ 
cies which piovidc lecreutivo facilities for chil¬ 
dren out of school houw and cluimg holidays 
Local juvenile advisory committees ( havc been 
established in various parts of London, with Lho 
object of finding suitable employment for chil¬ 
dren when they leave school and of looking after 
them and their interests when they obtain it, 
Efforts arc being made to organize on a sys¬ 
tematic bnsls the various voluntary agencies 
which have hitherto been engaged in finding 
employment for childien on leaving school and 
to secure codperntion between the school caro 
committees and the juvenile labor exchanges 
established by the government. Largo pro¬ 
vision is mad’o in special schools Tor defective 
children of all kinds, —the blind, the deaf, the 
physically and mentally defective, and juvenile 
offenders, 

Secondary Education —Organisation —The 
County Council maintains twenty secondary 
schools, with an attendance of 4500 pupils at a 
gross cost of £80,000 a year. It also makes 
annual grants amounting to £SO f OOO to forty- 
two secondary endowed schools with an attend¬ 
ance of 15,000 pupils. In addition to those 
two classes of schools thcro arc forty-five public 
or semipublic secondary schools neither main¬ 
tained nor aided by the Council which provide 
for 12,500 pupils, and at least some D000 pupils 
are known to be in attendance at schools con¬ 
ducted by individuals for jirivato profit 

The pupils in the majority of the public sec¬ 
ondary schools arc of two classes, fee-paying and 
(in practice) scholarship holders, one of the 
conditions attached to the receipt of grants by 
secondary schools from the Board of Education 
being that 25 per cent of the school places must 
be reserved for fioo education for elementary 
school pupils The fees cJmigcd range from 
£4, 13, 0 to £12 a year in the county secondary 
schools and fiom £2. 10 0 to £31 10, 0 in the 
aided and lion-aided secondary schools. 

The curriculum in the county secondary 
schools is designed to give a good general edu¬ 
cation to pupils up to the ago of eighteen The 
teaching staff consists in the majority of cases 
of specialists in the subjects taught The 
salaries paid in the Council's schools to head¬ 
masters vary according to the size of the school 
from £400 to £800, and to headmistresses £300 
to £600 according to tho size of the schools, 
Assistant masters receive £150 to £300 (in 
some cases £350), and assistant mistresses 
£120 to £220 (in some eases £250) 

Scholarships, *—The scholarship system may 
1)0 divided into three classes, county scholarships 
for pupils desiring a good general education with, 
as an objective in many eases, a university or 
technical college education, technical and trade 
scholarships for pupils who desire an Indus trial 
training in substitution for the old appren¬ 
ticeship system as a preparation for employment 
in skilled trades; and soholaiships for students 
intending to become teachers, The mainte¬ 


nance grants accompanying scholarships depend 
in all cases on the income of Lho parents or 
guaidians of the scholar 

Junior county scholnitiliips are awarded to 
children between the ages of eleven and twelve, 
and are tenable foi three and in some cases five 
years They cover free education at an ap¬ 
proved secondaiy school and in most cases main¬ 
tenance grnnLs varying from £0 Lo £16 a year 
Evory eligible pupil in the London elementary 
schools numbenng annually some 23,000 pupils, 
must compete for these scholarships The num¬ 
ber of scholarships awarded annually is about 
1700 In principle these scholarships mean that 
the Council does not provide free secondary edu¬ 
cation for all who desire it, but only for those 
who can take full advantage of it Interme¬ 
diate county soholniships, 300 in number, arc 
open to candidates between sixteen and seven¬ 
teen years of ago and cover free education at a 
secondary school or other institution for higher 
education up to the age of eighteen The 
maintenance grants attached to live Be scholar¬ 
ships vary fiom £10 to £25 a year Senior 
county scholarships nro awarded to candi¬ 
dates eighteen ycnifl of nge and upwards in¬ 
tending to pm sue a course of Btudy at an in¬ 
stitution of univcisily rank. Fifty arc awarded 
annual!}", varying ill value aecoi cling to tlio 
financial circumstances of the candidates and 
the course of study they have in view, The 
technical nnd trade Hcholmships nwinded by 
the Council vary considerably in conditions, 
Some provide free instruction in applied science 
or art with immilenancc grants ol £50 for day 
students; others provide flee evening instruction 
with maintenance grants of £3 for aitiflans 
engaged in certain definite callings In addi¬ 
tion to these theic arc tiado scholarships for 
boys nnd girls of foui teen ycais of age who wish 
to enter such occupations as book production, 
furniture and canine Lina king, dressmaking, 
millinery, etc, Free tuition nnd ninintonnneo 
grants varying from £0 to £15 a year are 
provided, 

The echolaiships for the pieliminnry educa¬ 
tion af teachers consist of bursaries followed 
by student teacherships, each tenable for one 
yeai Bursaries arc awarded at the age of 
sixteen to pupils who have at tended a sccoiul- 
my school for three years, and aro tenable for 
another year at the same school. At the expi¬ 
ration of this period the student is awarded a 
student tcachorship torniblo for one year, dur¬ 
ing which ponod lie icceivefl Lrnimng at an ele¬ 
mentary school in the art of teaching prior to 
entering a tinining college, 

Training of Teachers — The Council main¬ 
tains seven training colleges with accommoda¬ 
tion for lflGO students, The scheme of woik, 
which covers a period of twoyenis, provides a 
general education as well ns instiuction in the 
thcoiy and practice of teaching 

One of the colleges (the London Day Train¬ 
ing College) which is recognized as a school of 
76 
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London University provides a feur years' courso 
with a view to the students, who arc specially 
selected, obtaining a dcgice of the university in 
addition to the special professional training ‘ 

University Education —Tlio Univciaity of 
London (g.u.) consists of three classes of teach' 
mg institutions. (1) three colleges incorporated 
in the university; (2) twenty-nine institutions, 
including medical, theological, and law schools 
designated "Schools of the Univcisity," which 
are under separata governing bodies; (3) thiity 
other institutions at which certain teachers are 
recognized as teachers of, and certain coursca 
aie approved by tha university. The London 
County Counad works in close corporation with 
the university and makes annual grants both Lo 
tiic university and fco sereial of the constituent 
schools of tho university, including tho Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. The wholo 
question of university education in London is 
at piasent under the consideration of a royal 
commission. 

Technical Education —Tho most advanced 
work in technical education is done in tl\o in¬ 
stitutions of university rank, but in addition to 
this a very large amount of technical, coimnoi- 
cial, and general instruction is given in poly¬ 
technics, technical institutes, schools of art, and 
evening schools The instruction given in these 
institutions covers a wide range of subjects, 
and ns the uLudontfl in attendance mo drawn to 
a very large exLent From Lhosc actually engaged 
during tho daytime m industrial employment, 
the bulk of tho work is dono in tho evening. 
Somo 200,000 evening students are cm oiled year 
by year. 

Trade Schools — In order to provide some 
approach to a substitute for tho apprenticeship 
system, which has now practically disappeared, 
a number of trade schools have been established 
fco provide a training for those beys and girls 
who are prepared to enter certain skilled occu¬ 
pations. The boys' schools provide in somo 
cases a technical training for groups of trades, 
e o woodworking, building trade, engineering, 
and in others for specific trades, such ns silvci- 
smithing, tailoring, cooking and bakciy In the 
ease of the girls' schools the piepmat!on is for 
parliculni trades, suoh as dressmaking, milli¬ 
nery, corset making, upholstery, and laundry. 
The trade schools in London number seven¬ 
teen, of winch the Council maintains eight for 
hoys with an attoudnneo of 000, and fom at¬ 
tended by 400 gills. In addition to theso Lhcro 
are five trade schools m polytechnics, attended 
by 250 boys and 450 girls. Tiro course of in¬ 
struction in these schools is designed to turn 
out intelligent workers able to use Lhcii lmiuls 
and thcii biains Lo the best advantage when they 
on ter the woikshops, The trade teaching is jji 
the hands of Lcachcrs with first-class trade expe¬ 
rience, and tiade methods and standards of 
woilt arc adopted. 

Cost of Education. —Some idea of the rela¬ 
tive importance and magnitude of the various 


divisions in the Council's educational work 
may bo gathered from some of the heads of the 
estimated expenditure for 1011-1912 (Capital 
and Maintenance), which are set out in louiul 
figures . elementary education. £2,740,000, 
Bccondaiy and univcisLty education, £300,000, 
technical and evening school education, 
£320.000, special school education, £200,000; 
social welfaio of children, £125,000; main¬ 
tenance of buildings, £740,000j books mid 
apparatus, £140,000; total maintenance ex- 
pendituic, £5,000,000; total capital expendi¬ 
ture on sites and buildings, £730,000. 

System of Administration. —It has already 
been stated that the Council oporntes by means 
of committees partly executive and partly ad¬ 
visory. Where powers arc delegated by tha 
Council to the committee, tlmL committee deals 
with the subject matter in the name of the Coun¬ 
cil and within the limits of the Council's statu¬ 
tory or other authority, m other cases the 
committee considers and reports on proposals 
for the Council's decision. The business of 
education is distributed among subcommittees, 
who in a like manner " deal with " or " consider 
nndrcpoit on" according to the powers and 
duties intrusted to them by the education 
committee. Tho administration of the vanouB 
services ih conducted by departments At tho 
head of each department is a chief officer M r ho 
may be called upon by any commiLLeo or its 
subcommittees to report to it on inntteis 
within tho scope of his duties or their orders of 
reference. For example, the education officer 
coiulucLs the business of the education com¬ 
mittee, and is the principal executive officer in 
respect of education, but tho cleric of the Coun¬ 
cil is the final authority on rules of procedure, 
and, for purposes of coordination, icports on 
tho general efFect of aLalT proposals (except in 
the case of teaching staff); the comptroller 
submits a criticism on the financial elect of the 
education committee's schemes and proposals, 
and in respect of education is also the account¬ 
ant, paymaster, and audit officer; the solicitor 
rcporls on legal matters, the medical officer 
ia an advisoiy and administrative officer in 
respect of inedical inspection, medical treat¬ 
ment, cleansing, and so on, of school children, 
and tho educaLionnl adviser, who has no execu¬ 
tive or administrative duties, reports generally, 
presenting criticism or advice on the larger 
schemes or proposals which have been submitted 
to the subcommittees. The education officer's 
department is divided into six large branches, 
and tho stall of Lhosc branches, subject to the 
general supci vision nnd dirccLion of the educa¬ 
tion officer, carry out the education committee's 
instructions and net aa clorks or secretaries of 
ewnmittces of all kinds (central or loonl) con¬ 
cerned with education, 

The education nets of 1002-1903, which 
brought into being avast educational organiza¬ 
tion, have profoundly affected the quantity 
and. quality of public education in England. 
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Tho London County Council has effected great 
reforms in cvciy part of the educational field, 
and lifts developed and supplemented higher 
secondary and technical education into a fairly 
complete and coordinated Hyetem One great 
reform remains. A Royal Commission on 
University Education in London 1ms been at 
work since 1009 It is expected tlmt the 
conclusions of this commission will have a 
powerful and far-reaching influence ovci the 
future of university education; and in the 
growth nnd development of an ordcicd system 
of insLilulions of university milk tho London 
Countv Council as tile local education aullioi- 
ifcy ia intimately concerned There is one im¬ 
portant difference beLween the powers nnd duties 
of the London County Council as local education 
authority and that of the board of education 
of a great American city, In England the 
State, while intrusting certain powers to and 
imposing certain duties on the local education 
authority, in trusts the general administration of 
its education acts to the Board of Education — 
a state (noL a municipal) department, and 
the State enables the boavu, under Parliament 
and by means of giants in aid, to secure general 
control and direction of education throughout 
the whole of England and Wales The gmnta 
in aid and the contiol are not always commen¬ 
surate. It will thus be seen that, while nn 
American city bears the whole coat of lh edu¬ 
cational system, it enjoys greater independence 
than tho corresponding municipal authority in 
England. 11 13. 

Reforences, — 

II\ $lor icoL— 

Cahlibi.e. N. Emlowed Grammar School j in England 
niuMrafa. (London, 1H1H ) 

Ha OKU n\ M a m a Correspondence find Evidence re¬ 
specting tho nncitiU Conciliate, School attached to 
St Paul's Cathedral, (n,p , 1032 ) 

Leach. A. F Educational Charters (Cambridge, 

10 U ) 

English Schools al tho Jl<formation (Louden, 1H90 ) 
London Schools. In JIlsrhI, Sir \Y History of 
London, 1'Jic Ctlu (London, 1008.) 

SL Paul’s Soliool before unci After Colei Areftce- 
ologia, 1010. 

Pretoria Countu Ih&tory of Surrey, Vol, II. (Lon- 
don, 1002-1011) 

St Pnul’fl School / of Educ (London), July nnd 
September, 1000 

Luptom, J. II Life of John Colct, (London, 1807 ) 
Macdonald, M. F. J. The History of St Paul’s 
School (London, 1009.) 

MohtmoimncVi j JB. G. dto. .S/ato Intervention in 
FiioTwh Education (Cambridge, ldQ!i ) 

Stow, J Survey of London Eel. by lVhontloy, II, H 
(London, 1012) 

Preacul P oath on * — 

London County Council. Report of tha Education 
CoJinniffeo submitting the Report of the Education 
Ojjicc (London, annual,) 

Handbook aiunifl detailed Arranyeinenta for the central 
Examination for Junior Counto iSnljotors/imi 
(London, 1005.) 

JlcnifJboofc uium/7 Particulars of tho Council 'b Scholar¬ 
ships and other Scholar ships open to London Chil¬ 
dren, together with a List of London Secondary 
Schools (London, 1005 ) 
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Af edited Treatment of Children attending Elemcntaru 
Schools (Irfmtlnn, IU0U,) 

Alinujce of the Pruccidmos o/fhc L flu cal ion Cooumftoc, 
Iimif'd weekly, when rommillco ii m HesHsion 
OrQnn isa/ron of Education in London (IajwIoh, Iqqr ) 

Many olhei Reports on different r duration 111 Loplca 
Report lor 11)10, Vol. IV, divert no nrcmint of llio 
origin mul wuiknf tbn L (J, C in ediirniinii, 
riilLPU-rr, II. II London at .Seftool, the Story of tho 
Sctvwl limrd, iSZO-IlMJ^ (Loudon, 1L101) 

Wkuij, S. London Education (London, 1ULM ) 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. — An inslilu- 
tion founded in 189f> nnd since 1900 a school of 
the University of London m tin* faculty of 
economics and political science (including 
commerce nnd industry), It win incoiporaLed 
in 1901, among other purposes " to mganke, 
promote, and supply courses of education upc- 
eially adapted to the needs of prisons who are, 
or who intend to be, engaged m any kind of 
admi ms tuition, including tho scivice of any 
government, local authority, liulways, and 
shipping, banking and iiiHiimnec, liiteriialionnl 
trade, and any of the liighei blanches of com¬ 
merce and industry and also the profession of 
teaching any such subjects *’ The work is 
arranged under the following heads 1 eco¬ 
nomics and h tit Lillies; politics and public tvd- 
lninis tin lion; history, economic ami political, 
including pnlcogiaphy; law; geography; so¬ 
ciology; commerce and industry, accounting 
and business methods, banking, lrnii8|mrt, 
librnrianship In ronneetum wilh the Wai 
Office a special course in ndminialrativo sub- 
jeclH lias been aniuiged fm a number of nimy 
officers to equip them foi the ndininiatrativG 
stall of tho army The couiscs in transport 
arc attended laigely by sUidcnls engaged in 
railway administration Most of the comacs 
are recognised by tho Univeibily of London for 
its degrees, The school is, however, iitLciuled 
largely by special and postgraduate? fltmlents 
engaged in icseiuch; by pci sons engaged in 
banking, insurance, accounting, railway admin- 
istialion, etc, ancl by administrative ofliacis 
in the service of tho government, central or 
local, Students walking foi dugices must 
satisfy the cull anise mpu remolds of the Uni¬ 
versity of London. The school has power to 
grant cDililicatos in geography, medieval his¬ 
tory,. including paleography nnd diplomatic, 
and in commerce The school possesses a val¬ 
uable libraiy of some 00,000 volume* and 70,000 
pamphlets bearing on its special work The 
school issues its own series of Studies m fleo - 
nomicn and Political Science, and the Clare Mar¬ 
ket Review, the wLiulonLs 1 magazine, publishes 
some results of tho research work Tho h in¬ 
dents ate duwii from all parts of the, world, 
and about 20 per cent are already graduates 
of some univeisity. Giants are given to the 
school by Lhc Treasury, by the London County 
Council, and several public and piivnto bodies, 
which also maintain scholarships and prizes 
at tho school. The number of students, meu 
7fi 
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aiuI women, run oiled in 1910 was 1020 under a 
faculty of 02 members. 

HBforenceH — 

Eniilnnd, Hcmrd of Education, Reports from Universities 
and University Colleges (London, aunuiil ) 

Special lie forts on Ftlttcnhmal Subjects, Vo], II, 
j>p. 70-1JS, (London, 1HIJH.) 

LONDON TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON, ENGLAND —A piufessioiml ns- 
Hocin.liun of leachna engaged in ncliools aided 
or maintained by the London Education 
Association. It was organized in 1872 as Lho 
Metropolitan Board Teachers Association, and 
has gradually increased its membeislnp and 
scope of activity unLd it has become the largest 
association of its kind in the British Empne. 
It aims to accrue the recognition of teaching 
ns a pi ores,noil, and lias stood in the front in the 
struggle for professional ficodcm on such 
questions ns tests for teachers, salaries, 
questions of corporal punishment, abolition of 
extraneous duties^ inspection feu us examina¬ 
tion, superannuation schemes, sizo or classes, 
and freedom from outside interference The 
government is in the hands of a general com¬ 
mittee of ono hundred members, and sectional 
interests are supervised by subcommittees, 
including mistresses, teachers in non-provided 
schools, teachers in higher education institu¬ 
tions, in cordial and higher grade schools, in 
evening schools, handicraft instiuctois, and 
domestic science instructresses At the offices 
of tho association members may receive advico 
on matters of professional difficulty such as, 
tenure, compensation, Balary, sick pay allow¬ 
ances, unfair report, pi emotion, Bupcrnjmua- 
lion, breakdown allowances, Tho Association 
also secures Lo its members home important; 
material benefits in the way of coopeialive 
teaching, reduced lates of subscriptions, benev¬ 
olent funds, nud guidance and direction for 
holidays. The Association has also been fic- 
qucntly called upon to net as host to groups uf 
foicign visiting teachers from tho United States, 
Canada, llu9sin, and clscwhoie, and is ready Lo 
give any information on education within the 
London area. Tho organ of tho Association 
is the London Teacher and London Schools 
Review, which appears monthly. The mem¬ 
bership in 1900-1910 numbered over 17,000. 
Tho General Secretary is Mr. T. Gnu trey, who 
is an elected member of the London County 
Council, and lias a scat on the London Educa¬ 
tion Committee 

Retorenco: — 

Annual Reports and Handbooks, 

LONDON, UNIVERSITY OF —A body 
carrying on Leaching functions in London and 
within a radius of thirty miles, nnd examining 
functions throughout tho British Empire. As 
a teaching body it has relations of three kinds 
with the teaching and icscarch institutions 


connected with it; it is entirely lepoiiHiblc Tor 
the finance and management of the ff incorpo- 
latrd " institutions, University College, King’s 
College, and King’s College for Women, and 
mLam smaller institutions, it hns visitorial 
powers in icgnid to the ,f Schools or the Uni¬ 
versity/' tlnily in number, at which iL " ap¬ 
proves " courses by teachcrB appointed by tho 
schools who may oi may not have been indi¬ 
vidually iceogmzed by the univerMty; nnd it 
approves courses also at olhet "public educa¬ 
tional institutions," tlniLy m number, dehveiod 
by eel lain teachers who have been individ¬ 
ually " recognized " by lho university The 
history of the university as a whole involves 
the history not only of the central body, but of 
the sixty teaching institutions whose i elutions 
with it arc those described above. Tho oldest 
university institutions arc the medical schools 
which have grown up within the gi oat hospitals. 
For many of these it is difficult to fix a precise 
daLe of foundation St Bartholomew's Hos¬ 
pital, the oldest of the liospiLals, was founded 
in 1123, and in 1GQ2 medical and surgical stu¬ 
dents attended its wauls. The crcotion of the 
University of London, ns it at present cxisls, is 
traceable to a letter from Thomas Campbell, 
tho poet, to Lord Brougham, published in tho 
Times of Feb. 0, 1925, pleading for the es¬ 
tablishment of a " gioat London Univciuty Jl 
to piovide education for the class between 
" meohnnics " and the “ enormously rich." 

The college eroded in Gower StreeL, as the 
result of the appeal, was entitled tho u Uni¬ 
versity of London," and was opened in 1829 afl 
a proprietary institution In 1820 a chin ter 
was granted to King's College (opened in 1831) 
of which the educational objects wero generally 
the same as UmvoiMly College, but which was 
established specifically ns a Church of England 
institution. The effoils of the Gower Sticcfc 
College to obtain a chaitci of iucorpoifition 
were unsuccessful, but in 1830 clmiLcia were 
simultaneously granted to a now body under tho 
title M UniveTsily of London" and Lo tho Gower 
Street College under tho title “University 
College, London/' The foundation of Um- 
vcisity College and of the University of Lon¬ 
don for the fiist time made university education 
in England free from religious tesLs and acces¬ 
sible without scholarships to students of moder¬ 
ate moans. The university, consisting oT a 
senate nominated by the Crown (including 
among its fust members Brougham, T. Arnold, 
and Faraday), was duacted " Lo hold forth to 
all classes ami denominations . . , an encour¬ 
agement for pursuing a regular and liberal 
course of education," and was empowered to 
givo degrees to sLudente who had studied at 
University Collogo, King's College, or oLlicr 
colleges to be affiliated later. The senate had 
no power to inspect affiliated collcgesor in¬ 
quire into then methods of teaching, its solo 
means of control wns through its examinations, 
A largo number of institutions were affiliated, 
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some of them secondary schools, And affiliation 
bqqi\ censed to have any significance. 

By tho Charter of 1858 the senate were em¬ 
powered to dispense with ccitificatcs of stu¬ 
dentship in the faculties of arts and laws, 
for medical degrees certificates of attendance 
and clinionl practice nfc a recognized institution 
wero still required, and under this oharLer tho 
degrees of the University in arts and laws. (and 
later in all other faculties except mcdioinc) 
were thrown open, without inquiry into their 
provious education, to all coiners, not only in 
England, hut in the British dominions overseas, 
whore examinations were held in specially or¬ 
ganized centers, Tho university bccamci thus 
an examining body pure and simplCj except in 
tho oaso of medicine, Its examinations won a 
high reputation for their standard and their 
fairness; tho examiners were almost invaiiably 
men of great distinction; and criticisms of tho 
external system of examinations have nearly 
always been ariticisms of tho system rather 
than of the way in which it was carried out by 
tho senate. The charter of 1658 fiut gave tho 
graduates a status in tho university by tho 
constitution of a body of graduates of prescribed 
seniority called Convocation, with certain im¬ 
portant though limited powers, In 1800 tho 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Science wdo 
first established, science subjects having been 
ineludod previously in the arts curriculum. In 
1807 a supplementary charter conferred on tho 
university tho right to hold axanunations for 
women, and in tho samo year the university was 
granted the light to send a representative^ to 
Varliamcnt, Tho senate and convocation 
agreed in 1378 to accept from tho Crown a 
supplemental ahartcr making cvciy degree, 
honor, and prizo awarded by the university nc- 
ccs&Lhlc to students of both bcxcs gi\ perfectly 
equal terms, it was the first univorsity in tho 
United Kingdom to admit women to dcgiccs, 
Tlio example of London led the oldei univer¬ 
sities to offer greater facilities to women, and 
all the universities founded since 1878 in tho 
United Kingdom have given women equal 
rights with men. 

Tho complcto dissociation of examining 
from teaching (except in regard to medicine) 
left tho institutions for higher education in 
London unconnected with the university, and 
led to great dissatisfaction. In 1884 an associa¬ 
tion, presided over by Lord llcny, Wins founded 
to promote the establishment of a teaching 
university. A royal commission on the re¬ 
organisation of the university, which was 
appointed in 1888,^ and lapoitccl m 1880, sug¬ 
gested that tho existing university should ask 
for a charter to enable it to become a teaching 
university for London, as well as an examining 
body, but tho report led to no result. A sec¬ 
ond commission, appointed in 1S92, reported in 
1894, its recommendations wore enforced by 
Act of Parliament in 1898, and statutes made 
thereunder came into operation in 1000. The 
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new and complex constitution under which 
tho university became a teaching university, 
but continued also tho external examina¬ 
tion system, though marking ft great ad¬ 
vance, proved inadequate to tho needs of 
London, By two fresh acts of Parliament, first 
University College was incorporated in tho 
university ns from Jnn. 1 1007, and then 

King’s College, ns from Jan 1. 1010, A 
further proposal to incorporate tlio Imperial 
Collego or Scienco and Technology, an institu¬ 
tion itself of a vciy complex character, proved 
contentious, and led tho senate to ask govern¬ 
ment to appoint a royal commission to con- 
BuUsr the mutter. The conmMBBion was ap¬ 
pointed in 1000 under the chaiiniftiiship of 
Mr. (now Lord) Ilnhlartc, with nrcfcrenco much 
wider than the senate had asked, ami was 
authorized to inquiio into the whole question 
of highei education in London. The evidence) 
given before the commission bIiowb divergency 
of opinion on many important points, nna it is 
impossible to predict tho results to which it 
will lead The commission have, so far (Janu¬ 
ary, 1012), issued only a single lecoinmcndalion, 
dealing with the si to of the centrnl buildings or 
tho university, which was first houHCd in Som¬ 
erset HoiiflQ, removed in 1870 to Burlington 
Gardens, and again in 1901 to South Kensmg- 
ton, where it was allotted cpmitcis in ft build¬ 
ing once occupied cntiiely by tho Imperial 
Institute. t Tho conimiHsioncis appeal for aid 
fioin publia bodies and private generosity to 
provide ft Bite and buildings in tho center of 
London, It is anticipated that their final report 
will no the issued until 1913 ot 1914 
Tlio university h governed by n. senate, 
including the Chancellor (Lord Roflebery). the 
Chairman of Convocation (both elected by 
convocation), and fifty-four other members, of 
whom sixteen arc elected by univcislty teach¬ 
ers, sixteen by the giaduales, and the rcintdmlcr 
aro appointed by tho Crown and various public 
bodies. The senate alone 1ms executive power, 
but cannot net in ninLLcis relating io Lho leach¬ 
ing side without rcpoit from the Aendemia 
Council, of which four fifths consist of lcprc- 
senlntivcs of the teachers, nor in regal d to 
specific subjects without reports from boards of 
studies also consisting mainly of Lcnchers deal¬ 
ing with those subjects, In regard to external 
examinations, it can only act nftci report from 
tho Council for External Students, mainly 
composed of representatives of tho (*rnduaLcn, 
and in regard to university extension (fj.y), 
after report from the special board dealing with 
this matter There arc eight f/ioullica: theol¬ 
ogy. arts, laws, music, medicine, science (in¬ 
cluding veterinary Hcicncc and aguuvdtuve), 
economics and political scienco (including com- 
meico and industry) and engineering. Tlio 
faculties were designed mainly as hodicB to cleat 
teaching representatives to the senate; but 
they are frequently consulted for the purpose of 
cobrdinating reports from the boards of studies, 
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There is a general feeling among university 
teachers that Llicir powers should bo increased 
in future The hoards of studies, thirty-four in 
number, include, in addition to tcnchcrs of the 
univeisity, distinguished specinliaLs not con¬ 
nected with the university. The tcaohcis of 
the university arc either appointed and paid 
by the senate, or 11 recognized,” butaomo of the 
teaching work in schools of the university is 
carried on by teachers appointed by tho schools 
who do not reenvo tho litlo of teachers of tho 
university. A. university professoriate is gradu¬ 
ally being built up, but tho scheme ad op Led by 
the senate has not yet been fully earned into 
ofTcct, and some of tho most distinguished 
teachers do not at present possess the title of 
lf university professor ” or ,f university reader.” 

The university, through its university exten¬ 
sion board, besides conducting local lectures, 
undertakes tho inspection and ox ami nation of 
secondary schools, and holds holiday courses for 
foreigners, 

The incorporated colleges of the university 
aro as follows: University College (opened 
1828), King's College (opened 1831), King's 
College for Women (1881) Tho following 
institutions also form an integral part of tho 
university, the Ilrown Anunal Sanatory In¬ 
stitution (established in 1871), the Physiological 
Laboratory at South Kensington (established 
in 1002), tho Francis Gallon Laboratory for 
National Eugenics (established in 1001), and Lha 
Goldsmiths' College (established in 1801, re¬ 
constituted in 10(11), which includes a depart¬ 
ment for tho Lminmg of teachers and classes 
of a " poly lb cc me ” chuT a titer, 

The following schools are unincorporated: — 



KffTAWI laur.o 

Facuutiui 

Imperial College of Science 
nnd Technology i In- 

1007 

Science nnd 
Engineering 

eluding 

Hoy ft! College of 
Scjonca 

Hoy ftl H ol i o ol o T M i n ra • 

1851 


City mid Guilds Col¬ 
lege 

Royal Holloway Col logo 

1870 


1BB3-0 

Seicnco nnd 

(for Women) 


Arlfl 

Red ford Colic go for 

IBID 

Bclcnco nnd 

Women 


Arts, also 



training 

depart¬ 



ment and 
ait urliaul 

Lnfll London Collcga 

1841 

Arts, Hcl- 

Jlccoiialiliilcd 

1HR2 and 1H 2 

flncci mid 
Kngineer- 

Eeonomlcfl 

London School of Eao- 

1 HOG 

noinlca and Political 
S nonce 



floutli-ICnalprn Agricul¬ 

1804 

Hclrnrra (Ag¬ 

tural CoIIoro, Wyo, 
Kent 


riculture) 

Wcalflrld College (for 

1B82 

Arts 

women) 

London Day Training 

1002 

Arts (Ped¬ 

Col lego 


agogy) 


1 

Hbtahlihuld 

FAoouriEfl 

Now College 

HeconutiLuLcd 

10D0 

1BSO 

Theology 

Ilnckooy CoIbgQ (Congre- 
gaLmual) 

II connlc 1 Park Collcga 
(hep list) 

King's College, Theologi¬ 
cal Department 

1803 

Theology 

1B10 

Theology 

1647 

Theology 

Weal cyan College, Hioli- 

i84a 

Theology 

mond 


Bt - J oW b IMl, Hiohtary 
St, BarLholoniov/a Iloflpi- 

1803 

1123 

Theology 

Med loin□ 

tnl Medical School 

St, Thom na's Hospital 

c, 1200 

Medlclno 

Medical School 


Westminster HosmLnl 

1716 

Mediolno 

Medical School 

Guy's Hospital Medical 

1724 

Medicine 

School 

Bt. Gcotca'a Hospital 

1734 

Medlclno 

McdJcnl School 



London Hospital Medical 
Collcga 

Middlesex Hospital Medi¬ 

1740 

Medlclno 

1746 

Medicine 

cal School 

Charing Cross Hospital 

1818 

Mcdiclno 

Medical School 

London School of Mcdi- 

1B74 

MedJoino 

cino for Women 



University Ccllego Ilcspi- 
tnl Medical School 

1828 

Medlclno 

King's College Ilosnitol 
Medical School 

1830 

Medlclno 

St, Mary'sIloapiliil Medi¬ 

1843 

Mediolno 

cal School 



Lon don School of Tropical 
Medlclno 

Lister IiiflLJtuLo of Preven- 

1806 

Medicine 

1001 

Mediolno 

tivo Medicltio 



Royal Army Medical 
College 

1002 

Medlclno 


Noth In Hid crbo or tho mcdionl sahools tho dido 
glvoniBilmt of Llm foundation of tho hospital manlloncd, 


The number of registered internal Btudonta 
in 1010-1011 was 4100, but the actual number 
attending approved courses is probably about 
three times as great. In the calendar year 
ending April, 1912, there were conferred 6GD 
degrees on internal students and 074 degiccs 
on external students. The teachers' diploma, 
established in 1883, was in the same year con¬ 
ferred on sixty-nine internal and twenty-five 
external students, P J, II. 
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LONDON, WILLIAM 


Tho IloaoiiBlUutcd TJnWcia^ly ut London i?rlur. R?,b , 
Val XXV, pp. 200-210, Irani tho Spectator 
(Lundan) 

LONDON, WILLIAM (il 1058) —Publisher, 
baoksellci, and author, of Nowcaatlo-upon- 
Tyno, England, In 1G5S ho published m Lon¬ 
don, A Catalogue of the moat vendible Books m 
England, orderly and Alphabetically digested, 
under the Heads of Divinity, Ihslory, Physics, 
Chyrurgery, Law, Arithmdick, Geometry, Astrol- 
o o\), Dinlhrtfl, Afeasumifl, Land and Timber, 
(jflganfl, Natagafion, Arc/ulectnrc, Iloi&cmanship, 
Faulconry, Merchandise^ Limning , Mililai u Dus* 
ciphnc, Heraldry, Fortification and Fireworks, 
Husbandry, Gardening, Romances t Poems , Plays, 
etc, mlh Hebrew, Giccl, and Latin Book s /or 
Schools and Scholars The like Work never ycl pc\- 
formed by any Fonefas dclcdat London, 
Punted in the year 1658 London intended to 
add annual supplcmen (a of the y car'a publica t ion, 
hut only two appeared (1057-1058, and 1060). 
In the history of education too little attention 
has been paid to the question of the distribution 
oi books, and in this respect London's book ia 
remarkable The Catalogue of 1658 contained 
3005 titles, distributed ns follows Divinity, 
1032; Ilia tory, 468; Physics mul Chyvuigcry, H5; 
Law, 140; Mathematics 227; Romances, 57, 
Plays, 103 (See Growoll, A. Three Centuries 
of the English Book Trade Bibliography, p. 40j 
Now York, 1003 ) BcLwccn two and fclirco 
hundred books are included in the schoolbook list 
(HcbroWi Greek, and Latin), which added to 
Iloolo'a (q ,u ) hat aminecd according to forms m 
Ilia New Discovery, practically gives a complete 
sahoolbook bibliography for the period 1010— 
1600. London's Catalogue contains an " In¬ 
troduction to tho Usa of Books in a short 
Essay upon the Value and Benefits of Learning 
and Knowledge," written in an eloquent stylo 
which has been compared with that of Sir 
Thomas Browne, and Richard dc Bury (qv), 
author of Lho Philobiblon (1473) (See Dib- 
din, T, E-, in lus edition of Sir Thomas Mom's 
Utopia, London, 1808 ) F W 

Reference: — 

Dictionary of National Bwornphy, 

LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH 
(1807-1882) —Poet and teachei, ginduntcd 
fromBowdoin College m 1825, and subsequently 
studied modern languages and literature ab 
scvci al European universities, lie was professor 
in Bowdoin College from 1820 to 1835, and in 
Harvard College from 1830 to 1850. Authoi 
of a modern language toxtbook, W, S AL 
Reference: — 

Lott a fallow, S,, Life of Henry W> Lonofcllow, (Ugslon, 
lBflfl ) 

LONGITUDE AND TIME — A subject 
foimcrly occupying considerable attention in 
elementary arithmetic, and still taught in many 
sohools as part of this subject It entered 
into the curriculum through the influence of 


navigation upon commercial arithmetic, lb 
concorns tho finding of tho difference m longi- 
turlo between two places when tho difference 
in time is known, or, conversely, the diffcicncc 
in time when the di(Terence in longitude is 
known, U» puudmd vm to the averago 
citizen is confined almost entirely to n new 
phase of the subject, namely, Standard Time 
( q.u ,), It is probable that the older treatment 
will give way to the discussion of tin's phase of 
tho subject When LmgUt in the uenonls. it 
properly correlates with tho work m geography, 
and, indeed, it may even better bo ticatod as a 
topic in tlio latLer field. Them aic no diffi¬ 
culties tlmL stand m the way of nn elementary 
presentation of the subject at any time in ll\o 
sixth, ( Hcvoiith, or eighth school pars Mast 
American comsos of study omit it entirely at 
present, some require il in the seventh school 
year, and ofcheis m the sixth or eighth. Under 
any arc inns tun ecu tho points that merit most 
attention me: ( 1 ) the prime menditin, ( 2 ) the 
dato line, and (3) stimdaid lime In special 
schools for navJgatois it would, natuially, bo 
treated much moio extensively, as is the ease 
in Europo, where Lheso schools arc more highly 
developed than in America. DBS, 

LOOMIS, ELIAS (LS11-18B0)>— Textbook 
author and college piofrssor; gudmiicd fiom 
Yale College in 1830, and was tutor llioie from 
1833 to 1830, He was professor in Western 
Reserve College (1837-1844), New Yoik Uni¬ 
versity (1844-l.S 1 - 8 ) n Piiur.cton College (1818- 
1840),mid Yale College (1800-1889). Ho was 
tho author of fifteen textbooks oil the mathe¬ 
matical and physical sciences. W. B, M, 

LORD, ASA D (1810-1875) — Normal 
school principal and city superintendent, edu¬ 
cated in the district schools of New York and 
at the Potsdam Academy. lie taught for 
sovcrnl yems m Ohio, and in 1830 he organized 
tho Western Reserve Teachers' Seminary, 
During Lho eight years that ho was at tho head 
of the semiaaiy, 800 teachers were under his 
instruction IIu wna superintendent of the 
schools of Columbus from 1847 to 1850; Mipci- 
lntcndent of the Ohio School for the Blind, 
1855 to 1 SG 8 , and superintendent of the New 
York School for the Blind at Batavia, 1808 
to 1675. W. 9. M. 

LORD, NATHAN (1792-1870) —Sixth 
president of Dartmouth College; graduated 
from Bowdoin in 1800 and the Andover Theo¬ 
logical Seminary in 1815. IIo wag engaged in 
teaching and preaching, aiul wan piosidonL of 
Dartmouth College from 1828 Lo 1802, IIo 
wrote several theological woikn. W. 9. M 

LORDOSIS — See Spinal Cun vatu he. 

LORINSER, KARL IGNAZ (1700-1853).— 
A German physician, boin in Nimes, Bohemia; 
studied ab the universities of Prague and Beilin. 
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In 1822 lie wna appointed a member of the gov¬ 
ernment medicnl bonid in Stettin, and in 1824 
promoted to a medical inspectorship in ICoslm, 
and later in Oppcln. In 1829-1830 be under¬ 
took a journey to ensLoni and ho uthem AusLiin. 
for tlie purpose of investigating the plague 
which wna then raging m those ommtries. Ho 
became noted tin ouch an attack on the hygienic 
conditions of the PuiHSian schools, which ho 
Bovoicly criticized in a pamphlet, Zum Schulzo 
der Genuulheit i nden Schulcn (For the Protection 
of Health in the Schools, Beilin, 1830). Tina 
work gave rifle to a healed controversy, known 
aa Her Lonnacrache Schulalrcit, in which many 
physicians and echoolmen took part, and which 
was largely instrumental in bringing about 
reforms affecting the health of the pupils of 
the higher schools, particularly with regard to 
physical training and the question of ovei- 
pressure, 

lie algo published a number of medical works 
and wrote an autobiography in Lwa volumes, 
which was edited by lua a on (ftcgcnsbuig, 
1804). F. M. 

Reference: — 

Deck, If Dr, Karl Iqhoz Larinacr, eoin Leben und 
seine Fcrdiejisfd urn doJ 7'urnen. (0[)pclu, 1600.) 

LOTZE, RUDOLPH HERMANN (1817- 
1881) — Philosopher, born in Bautzen, Saxony, 
tho son of a phyflician; ho determined in early 
youth to follow his father's profession. In 
March, 1838, he received the degroo of Doctor 
of Philosophy fiom Leipzig University, and in 
July of the aamo year that of Doc Lor of Medicine 
Tn hrs tamtj ft YncwAwr of Vbo of 

Mcdicino and of Philosophy at Leipzig, where 
ho remained until called in 1844 to Gottingen 
to succeed Ilerlmrl In 1891 Latzo accepted 
a call to Berlin lie had but entered upon ins 
work thcro when hia death occurred in July 
of that year. Ilia life was uuoventful jn inci¬ 
dent, and Ilia activities were always in aomo 
measure rcsLucLcd by ill-licalth. 

Lotze's literary careei may be divided into 
threa periods. (1) Scientific and early philosoph¬ 
ical period (1810-1852). The works of this 
period are chiefly scientific, pertaining to 
biology, physiology, and medicine Even in 
theso floicntifio writings, however, there is 
obvious a tendency to reach down to the 
philosophical principles underlying science. 
To this period belongs tlia Medicinischo Psy¬ 
chology oiler PhysiolOQie der Seek (1852), a 
pioneer work oF tho now psychology. (2) 
Tho period of the Mikrokosmm, Ideen zur 
Natmgeschichtc unit Gcachichte der Mcnschheil 
(3 vola. 1850-1804; Eng tr. by Hamilton and 
Jones), the aim of which ia to reconcile Lho 
mechanical and tho teleological vjowq of tho 
world (3) Tho period of the System der Phi¬ 
losophic, in which Lotzo purposed to present 
ilia philosophical viowfl in comprchcnaive and 
ByatemnUfl completeness The first two parts 
only of the projected work were completed, tho 


LoQik (1B74, Eng tr. ed by Boaanquet) and 
the Mclophysih (1879, Eng, tr. ed by Bosnn- 
quot) The third part, tioatmg of morality, 
ms tho tics, and religion, was left unfinished at 
his death Several littlo volumes compiled 
from ilia lecture notes in part make good tlna 
deficiency. The most important oT these aro 
Outlines of /Esthetics, Practical Philosophy, and 
Philosophy of Religion (Eng. tr. by G T. Ladd). 
To this period also belongs the Geschichte der 
jEsthclik in Deutschland (18G8). 

Ab a philosophical writer Lotzo ia notable 
for elegance of litcraiy alyle, for discretion in 
metaphysical speculation, for the breadth of 
knowledge and wealth of culture manifest in 
all his woika. His general philosophical posi¬ 
tion may bo defined ns that of teleological 
idealism. Three chief conceptions underlie 
his metaphysics, — the conceptions of unity, 
of teleology, and of personality. The unity of 
nil tilings m Lho World-Ground is the central 
doctnno of his metaphysics The proof by 
which this ia established ia a negative one, 
resting upon tho disproof of the possibility or 
reciprocal action between tilings conceived as 
independent and unrelated Lotzo's diacus- 
flion of causation, in this connection, is one of 
tho most characteristic and valuable features 
of his metaphysical theory. His conclusion 
is Lhat all so-called ti anscunt action is in reality 
immanent acLion, that causal action is posaiblo 
only because nil things rua immanent in the 
World-Ground Having shown that cosmo¬ 
logical speculation leads inevitably to the 
positing of ono Infinito Being as the Ground 
o? ft\\ tmt is, Lot'Ao pTuctttdti to lAenlif? Uwa 
Abaoluto with tho religioua conception of God. 
By three distinct lines of argument Lotze seeks 
to establish the personality of God: The In- 
iinito must boa Person in order to be the ground 
of finita porsonality; tho source and ground 
of tho moral order and moral ideals must bo 
sought in a personality, and finally, reality 
can bo predicated only of that which exists 
as personality. Tho argument that to naenbo 
personality to the Absolute is to limit that 
Doing, Lotzo meets by a counter assertion, 
namely, that tho Absoluto is tho only complete 
personality, of which human personality is but 
tho finite and imperfect copy. The idea of 
teleology is also implicit in Lotzo's funda¬ 
mental conception, for tho Good is nil aotivo 
principle winch realizes itself m all reality, 
To justify his belief in a final purpose winch 
prescribes tho course of the world is the chief 
aim of Lotzo's philosophical undertaking His 
discussion of Lite teleological explanation of 
tho world order, ns contrasted with the mechani¬ 
cal, is characteristic and luminous Tho express 
aim of the Microcosmue ib to show " how ab¬ 
solutely universal is tho extont and at the same 
timo how comploLely subordinate tho signifi¬ 
cance of tho mission which mechanism has to 
fulfill In the structure of the world." His 
insistence upon tho universal validity of the 
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mechanical principle rightly understood, the 
clearness with winch he shows foi th the in- 
adequacy of a mere external mechanism and 
the incompleteness of mechanism as a final ex¬ 
planation, and his noble attempt to prove a 
lolcological principle active in the world 
through ’ the instnimciitaliLy of a universal 
mechanism, arc all features which give thin 
diBouasian great and lasting value* 

Lotzo’s contributions Lo both psychology and 
logic have been important. Tho il fedicnuscho 
Psj/choioaie extends the priudplc of mechanism 
to explain the relation of mind and body and 
lays tlio foundation of that branch of modern 
psychology known as psycho-physics Lol/o 
is notable foi Ids local sign theory, according 
to which noil-spatial sense attributes, varying 
according to tho locality of the sense oignn 
stimulated, afford tho original data out of 
winch our spaao knowledge is built. The 
fundamental tenet of Lot2c's logicnl theory 
is his belief that the mind is essentially active, 
contributory, in all ale me nts of knowledge. 
For though the mind cannot act until it is 
acted upon, yet the matter of its lcsponnes 
is its own, it reacts upon every impression, ui 
its own chaiactenstic manner. All our knowl¬ 
edge rests ultimately upon certain universal 
propositions, or axioms, which eve m reality 
the products of certain liabits of action native 
to the human mind. Our hope of mastering 
the course of events \i\ the ical world leslH on 
three things: (1) Some given lenlity which 
thought cannot crcaLc (2) The universality 
of law m the real world, ultimately n matter 
of faith. (3) Synthetic judgments a ynori as 
tho basis of our knowledge of particular laws 

Lotze's inlhumce upon education has been 
general rather tlmn specific, the influcnco of 
an idealistic philosophy with a strongly religious 
and ethical bent, and reflecting al every point 
the broad culture and lofty ideals of the man 
whose system of thought it is. We find m his 
writings many of the irieiis and principles that 
arc vital in educational thcoiy at tho present 
day Tho emphasis upon activity and develop¬ 
ment would seem to ally him with the psy¬ 
chological tendency m modern education, 
his positive contributions to ecienco and his 
cstimnto of the importance of scientific knowl¬ 
edge ally him with the scientific tendency; 
while his sense of tho value or the fimto pei- 
Bonalily, the significance or the aspirations 
and religious faiths of mankind, and tho im¬ 
portance of the study of human institutions 
and human progress, arc in accord wilh the 
moral and sociological ideals of tho foioniosfc 
educational thought and elTort of lo-dny 

V. F. M. 
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LOUISIANA, STATE OF — Originally 
a part of the French torn Lory of Louisiana, 
obtained by pur eh as o from Franco in 1803 
The present staLo oT Louisiana wan first or¬ 
ganized as the Ternlory of Orleans in 1804, 
and was admitted to the Union in 1812 ns the 
eighteenth state It is located in the South 
Central Division, and has a land area of 45,420 
square miles In size it is about the same urea 
ns Pennsylvania For mlmnnsLralivc purposes 
it is divided into fifty-rune parishes, a Lenn 
coiicsponding to county elsewhere, and these 
aio in turn divided inLo police jury wards, 
the number varying from five to ten, except 
in tho parish of Orleans, which lias seventeen 
wards In 1910 Louisiana had a population 
of 1,050,3 HS and a density or population gf 
30 fi per square mile 

Educational History — The first school in 
the lerritoiy was established by a company of 
Umulino nuns, who opened a charily hospital 
school for girls in Now Orleans in 1727. A 
Capuchin school for boys was also opened 
about the same time After the Spanish oc¬ 
cupation, seveial Spanish teachers wine senL 
over, in 1772, to aLLempt to change Lhc lan¬ 
guage of the people, but their Bcliouls weie very 
poorly aLLended They are reported ns not 
having had more Hum thirty pupils at any 
lime, whilo eight Fiencli schools, which were 
then in existence, enrolled about 400. In 1R05 
the University of Now Orleaua was founded, 
a very ambitious project, on tho plan of tho 
University of Fiance. This was to include 
schools of all giades, an academy and a public 
library m every palish, and a University in 
New Orleans, The project received aid until 
IS 2d, when it was definitely given up 

In 1000 a free school law was enacted, hut 
waa repealed in 1S0B In 1811 the sum of 
$2000 for bud ding s and an annual giant of S50U 
was made to each parish for an academy The 
first constitution of tho state, framed in 1812, 
contained no mention of education, A few 
primary schools weie established in Lho dif¬ 
ferent parishes, and in 1810 the police juries 
of lhc parishes were diicclrd lo supervise mid 
care foi siioh schools In 1821 Lho law was 
changed so that tho police juries were directed 
to appoint five resident landowners as trustees. 
In tho same year an apmopriation of $800 was 
made to each par ish foi the benefit of an academy 
m rcLurn for the distinction of eight pupils flee. 
A parish tax or S1000 annually was also au¬ 
thorized Grants of various kinds were made 
during tho next twenty-five years to the pariah 
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and parochial schools, and Lo academics and 
colleges, in 10 turn for Lhe freo instruction of 
n certain number of indigent pupils Thin 
Jins well been called " tho beneficiary period ,J 
It began about 1811, and lasted until tho final 
adoption of tho fico public school principles in 
IB-15. In 1827 iL was onanled that the stato 
might give 52 numUily foi each HtudcnL 
educated in the parish schools up lo 31350 per 
pnriuli, and it was provided that all indigent 
children must bo received in the palish schools, 
By 1834, 1175 indigent children were being 
educated in the slate. 

In 183.1 the Secretary of iSlnto was made ex 
ofliew Hupei in Londonb of Education During 
the next ton years a numboi of governors and 
educational committees recommended the en¬ 
tire aboliLion of tho subsidized paioclnal sys¬ 
tem, and Lhe substitution of a freo public 
school system in lU place. _ In 1841 New 
Orleans was permitted by special act to estab¬ 
lish a free public school system, Lo employ a 
siipcNiitcndonl of schools, and to raise money 
for schools by local taxation The example 
of this city, which in a few yearn conmaicd 
favorably in school attendance with the huger 
cities of the Naiih, exercised a good influrneo 
in shaping public opinion for fiec schools in the 
state In 1815 a commission of five was ap¬ 
pointed lo extend the public school system, 
and the now state constitution of 1845 put an 
end to tho old system of subsidized ptivnlo 
schools, and provided definitely foi a system 
of pubiio education, 

Tho legislature was diioclcd ,r Lo establish 
free public schools throughout the state JJ arid 
" to provido moans for Liicir support by taxa¬ 
tion cm property, or otherwise' ; tho office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction was 
created, the common school fund and tho 
flonimiuy fund were defined and declared to bo 
perpetual funds upon which the slate was Lo 
pay 6 per cent interest, and a University of 
Louisiana in Now Orleans was provided for 
TJio constitution of 1852 practically repeated 
the piovision3 of the constitution of 1845, but 
changed the supermtendency of public inatnic- 
tion from appointment to election, and gave 
the General Assembly power to abolish Lhe 
office when " no longer necessary " The free 
Bchaol law of 1847 earned the mandates of tho 
constitution into effect: created the office of 
pnnshsuperintendent, abolished twoyenisinter; 
levied a one-null stato lax for schools, clearly 
defined arid riofinitely provided for the creation 
of a pm mail on l state school fund by the con¬ 
solidation of nil land gianLs and donations; 
and provided for the disLribuLion of tho income 
Lo llio parishes on a census basis (in 1852 the 
constitution was amended to insuic Huid; 
declared tho schools open Lo all white children 
bet wean six and sixteen, and insured every 
win to under twonty-onc two years of tuition 
free; gave the contiol of tho schools in each 
district to three diicctors; and authorized dis¬ 


trict taxes for school buildings The Uni¬ 
versity of Louisiana was established, and con¬ 
tinued to exist until its absorption by Tulauc 
University in 1884 In 1852 a State Institute 
for tho Deaf and Dumb was estaldished In 
1850 a normal aohool was established by tho 
legislature m New Oilcans, and in 1800 the 
State Seminary of Learning was opened at 
Alexandra, In 1855 a poll tax of 81 was 
levied for schools in addition to Lhe above 
Ily 1852 one half of the cducablc children or 
tile state wero reported as in attendance at the 
public schools. Even yet the schools ivere not 
entirely free for tho entire Lorm, ns one sixth 
of the revenue in 1850 and one eighth m 1800 
still enme from tuition fees Schools continued 
during tho caily part of the Civil lVar period, 
the legislature of 1S62 appropriating 8485,000 
for Tree public schools, but tho war practically 
put an end to this early school system 

In 1864 a new constitution was adopted, 
largely us a war measure, by General Banks, 
which retained most of the provisions of the 
preceding constitutions, but omitted the census 
basis for Lhe distribution cf school money, 
oiniLted nil mention of the seminary fund, 
provided for a four-year term for the Sin to 
Superintendent and a salary of 84000 per 
ycai; and ordered that all schools should be 
taught in the English iangungc Tho recon¬ 
struction constitution of 1868 letamcd the pro¬ 
visions of tho preceding constitution; raised tho 
salary or the State Superintendent Lo 85000: 
oidoiccl a public school in every palish; anti 
forbade any distinction as to f< race, color, or 
previous condition,” or any appropriation or 
subsidy to any private school or tcachar 
The law of L809 earned these constitutional 
provisions mlo effect Tho BlaLo was divided 
mto six districts, and for each of these a dis¬ 
trict superintendent, importing to the State 
Superintendent, was provided To an ap¬ 
pointed State Boaid of Education was given 
the control of all state institutions and the 
appointment of all local boards of education, 
The state tax was increased to two mills, and 
local district taxes up to live nulls weic au¬ 
thorized. In 1870 a parish tax of two mills 
was also authorized The effect of these new 
provisions was unduly to centralize and in¬ 
crease the cost of administration, and to tuin 
tho schools oyer almost entirely to the colored 
raco, except in the rural parishes, where sepa¬ 
rate schools lor Lho whites wcto maintained in 
defiance of tho law Littla progress was made 
in general education in the state until 1887, 
when sepai ato schools for the two races were 
established. By 1875-1870 lhe total school 
enrollment was only 74,840 out of a school 
population of 274,688, In 1870 the Stale 
Seminary of Learning wna converted mto the 
Uuivcisily of Louisiana, and moved to Baton 
Rouge, and in 1872 the Land Grant College 
was consolidated with it In 1871 the State 
Institution for the Blind was established In 
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1872 tho legislature, to obtain money for anl- 
nrics and mileage, confiscated tho permanent 
school hind. 

In 1870 a now constitution was adopted, 
which ahangod the form of ndmmistiatiau and 
materially reduced tho expense for this item 
Tho office of State Superintendent of Public 
Education wag continued, but only $3000 was 
allowed for lus salary and tho expense of lus 
office, district staLe superintendents wcio 
abolished, and parish boards wore permitted to 
appoint a parish superintendent, but at a salary 
of not ovei $200 a year, inati notion in the 
French language and separate schools for tho 
two races were inado possible; the legislature 
was directed lo establish a university at New 
Orleans foi negroes and to appiopnnte not less 
than S5U0U nor more than 510,000 a year Tor 
its main to nance; and the debt of tho state to 
the free school fund, confiscated by the legis¬ 
lature <»f 1872, to the seminary fund, and to the 
agricultural and mechanical college fund, was 
determined and declared a perpetual obligation, 
but tlic interest on these debts was lowered and 
was to be paid from the animal appropriations 
for schools Tho now cons Li tu lion oF 1808 
contains similar provisions to Lhoso of tho 
constitution of 1870, but amplified and made 
somewhat moro definite A school census was 
ordered; tho debt to tho school fund was di¬ 
rected to bo paid out of tho state's revenues 
and not out of tho annual school apprecia¬ 
tions. tho restrictions as to the salaries of 
parish superintendents wore removed; alul 
the prohibition of aid to sectarian schools was 
ox loaded to private schools ns well 

In 1SS1 tho Southern University for Colored 
Students was opened; in 1381 n staLe normal 
school wag established, and opened tho next 
year at Natchitoches; in 188*1 the old Uni¬ 
versity of Louisiana, established in 1847, was 
absorbed by the new Tulane University, and 
Tulnno University became a somi-publio in¬ 
stitution, in 1898 tho Stato Board of Educa¬ 
tion was directed Lo ad vertigo for bids foi a 
uniform system of schoolbooks for tho schools 
of the stato, to bo adopted on four-year con¬ 
tracts, in 1800 teachers' examinations wore 
systematized and made uniform throughout 
the state; in 1804 tho Louisiana Industrial 
Institute, a literary and industual school of 
secendiuy grade for whites, wag established at 
Huston, and in 1898 Llia SouLh Western Louisi¬ 
ana Institute, a similar school also for whites, 
was cstabliHhed at Lafayette In 1908 a Stato 
Biologic Station, for investigation and for the 
training of teachers in biological sciences, was 
established at the mouth of Calcasieu Pass, 
near the Gulf of Mexico. In 1902 special tax 
districts, with local taxes, were permitted. In 
1004 a $000 minimum salary for parish super¬ 
intendents was fixed by law 

In 1000 credentials were accepted from state 
institutions for teachers’ certificates. In 1908 
the state constitution was amended so as to 


increase the sahuy of the .State .Superintendent 
from $2000 to 65000, palish (county) super¬ 
intendents were made school UutnnnpvH cx 
officio; the limit of local tax was imsed from 
11 to 3 miles; and n child labor law was enacted 
In 1910 the palish school hunids were 1 given the 
right to levy taxes, independent r»F the county 
anLhonLies; a stale textbook commission was 
created, and the period for adoptions extended 
Lorn four Lo six years, monthly Lenchers iiiNli- 
tutoa and the study or agricultuio were ic- 
quired. 

Present School System —At Lho head of 
the school sysLeni is a Slate Hoard of Education 
and a State Superintendent of Public Eduea- 
lion The StaLe Boair! of Education h com¬ 
posed of Lho Governor, the Supciin tend out of 
Public Instruction, and the Allenney-General ; 
together with aovcu cili/eun appointed by Mio 
Governor, one from onch congressional district 
of bha stato Appointed members receive tho 
BFimD pay ns members of the legislature. Sub¬ 
ject only to tho legislature, this body is llio 
supremo authority in the stato in educational 
matters Appeals from the decisions of the 
Slnto Superintendent may lie made to it for 
final settlement.; its suits aio given preference 
in courts of law, and bond and security are not 
required; it approves nil requests for per¬ 
mission to establish high schools in the state: 
it is empowered to adopt a uniform course of 
study for lho schools of tho .Slate; it outlines 
tho courses of study far all UiftcherB 1 training 
schools, and provides nil rules and iegulations 
for tlio examination of teaclmis, the quadrennial 
school census is sent lo it by the parish nsses- 
Bms for approval; it hub power to i\bk for special 
jeports fiom tho parish superintendents, and 
may make iiilcs and regulations for the govern¬ 
ment of the schools of the stale, not forbidden 
by law The SuperintendonL of Public Educa¬ 
tion is elected by popular election for four-year 
terms, and receives a sal my of S6000 pel an¬ 
num, with an appropriation foi office expenses. 
IIo is ex officio a member of the State Hoard of 
Education, nnd also nets as its secretary and its 
executive officer, lie is also a member of tho 
Ho aids of Supervisors of the State Schools, of 
tho 13oaid of Institute Managers, nnd of the 
Stato Board of Examiners, He 1ms the general 
supervision of tlio schools of the slate; deoidcs 
disputes sent to him on appeal, subject lo final 
approval of the State Hoard of Education; may 
call conventions of school offiens foi cohhuUa- 
lion; anpoiLions the school fund to tho parishes; 
and calls meetings and publishes LhopiooopdniRs 
of Lhe Stale Board of Education In addition 
to tho State Honid of Education, there is a 
Stato Board of Examines, consisting of Lho 
Slate Slip orin ten dent, tho president of the 
Louisiana Slalo University, and the president 
of the Louisiana State Normal School, which is 
empowered to adopt rules and regulations for 
the examination of teachers for state certifi¬ 
cates; and also a Board of Stato Institute 
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Managers, consisting or the SliiLc Superintend¬ 
ent and tho president of the Statu Normal 
School, who have control or Ole summer normal 
schools of the elute nml selonl Lin* iiihI ituLr* 
conductors A KLftte Textbook Commission 
adopts uniform LcxIh foi Llio HtuU* und ih in- 
atrucLcd by law Lo hIiuw a preference for Lomsi- 
aim books, 

For caeli paiish (county) llieie is a parish 
board of solmol directors and u parish mipor- 
iiitcndnTit of public ci Iim'ilI ion The pandi 
boards are elected by tint qualified elector of 
each pillieo jury ward of the polishes, one from 
each ward, and for fmu-ycur Lei iii.h, Tenohein 
are not eligible for membersiiip on these boards 
Members of palish btinnls mav he irmoved 
fiom office by the Governor, if Llie .Stiilo Iloiud 
of Education approves, Each palish board 
elects a paiish superintendent of public edu¬ 
cation far a four-year term, who servos oh scc- 
letary of the board and ns its executive oflieei 
Parish superintendents must hold n rprhfipale 
of eligibility fiom the Slate Hoard of Educa- 
lion, and the rovneation of tliis certificate va¬ 
cates the office. Pansli boards Jmvo general 
supervision of tho hoIiooIh of llie palish; elect 
all teaohors for the schools oil llie nomination 
of tlio parish HupeiiiiLcndonlH, appoint two 
touchers to nnsmL the paiisb superintendent in 
examining tonelicis. 11 m charged willi tho caio 
and presemition ol Lite school piopeity oT the 
parish; on tho recoinmendulion of (lie parish 
superintendent, loeaio and change the location 
of schools; estimate the amount of school 
money needed each yem, may issue bonds for 
school purposes; may appoint auxilituy visiting 
trustees for each wind, 01 school district, or 
school in tho parish; and must make detailed 
icporh to Lhc .Stain Hoard or EdumLion as to 
the conditions of the schools and Lhc work of 
the school officials 

Tho palish flu perm tendon l is required to 
dovotc his entire Iniie Lo Ihn work of super¬ 
vision; coiuructs examinations for teachers' 
certificates; nominates loucheis for election 
hy the parmli boauts; nigns all contracts; inny 
remove Icnelieis for cause; must visit each 
school at least onco each year; must hold 
monthly teachers' institutes on Saturdays; is 
treasurer for the parish school funds; makes 
qumloriy reports Lo tJio .State Superintendent 
on tho condition of tho funds, pays ouL all 
money on the order of the president and sec- 
rolury or the palish board; lias chuigo of Llio 
sale and preservation uf any nix teen Lli-flcclion 
lands; and muni make quarterly reports lo llio 
parish board, and annual reports to llio Stale 
Sujierin London I, and ruporls as cnlled for to 
the State Hoard of Education, 

Tho Parish of Orleans, whoso boundaries aro 
the sarno us those of the city of Now Orleans, 
receives larger liberty and special piivilcfica in 
the matter of school government and Hchool 
taxation, being governed, in part, by special 
legislation, 


School Support, — Louisiana originally re¬ 
ceived 78(1,044 iicres of land in the sixteenth- 
hection grants Much of tliis was 00 located as 
Lo bn of little value, and some of it is still on 
hand The annual interest on tliis fund is 
apportionod lo Lhc townships lo which the land 
originally belonged. The state also received 
1 is share of the United States Deposit Fund, 
distributed m 1837. Tins was devoted to in¬ 
ternal improvements at the lime, hut tho in¬ 
terest on the fund ($28,705.14) is now devoted, 
according to the provisions of the constitution 
of ISOS, to the siippoi L of common schools. 
The fjlaLa also received two townships (40,080 
acres) of land foi a nummary of learning, and 
210,000 acres foi an agricultural and mechani¬ 
cal eollcgc Tile funds were largely lost timing 
the wai or squandered during the Reconstruc¬ 
tion period, and reinaiu to-day as "perpetual 
obligations," foi which the state Luxes itself 
to pay the annual interest due on the.scvcial 
funds 

The eoiulitulion requires tlmL not less than 
one and one fourth nulla of the six-mill filato 
Lax .shall he applied to tho support of schools, 
The State School Fund is apportioned duoctly 
to the parishes on the basis of the number of 
children in each between Lhc ages of six and 
eighteen, ns determined by a quadrennial cen¬ 
sus The piocecds of tho atatc inheritance 
Lax are alno added to the annual school fund 

The pollen juries or each pariah inuHt levy a 
parish Lax Tor schools of not leas than three 1101 
more than six mills, Councilmcn or trusLccs 
in eitie.H, towns, or villages, and tho people or 
school districts, may voLo (biiigo 1052) special 
taxes foi additional school facilities In 1007 
there wero GOO such special tax districts, as 
against 389 in 1000, 272 in 1005, 109 in 1004, 
and 153 in 1003 A poll tax of SI, fines, and 
forfeited bonds, remain in the parishes where 
collected, and aic added to the current school 
funds. Special school taxes may also be voted 
for buildings, improvements, or suppoit, by 
petition, election, and an affirmative vote, Tho 
old ff fuel tax" 1 a still levied in Louisiana, 
parish boards sLill having ff authority to assess 
and collect SI per nnnum on cncli family" 
sending a child or children to school 

Educational Conditions, — Of the total popu¬ 
lation nearly one half are negroes, mid over 90 
per cent me native born, But two stales, 
Mississippi und South Carolina, contained a 
larger pioporlion of negroes, In thirty-one 
of the fifty-nine parishes the negroes outnumber 
llio wluLea, in seventeen parishes they out¬ 
number llio whites two or more to one; in 
two parishes they outnumber them six to one, 
in two others, eleven to one, and in one sixteen 
to one Of llio total population of the state, 
one fifth live in tho city of New Oilcans, anti 
of the remaining four firths, about 73 per cent 
livo in rural districts There are but two other 
citlea in the state, Baton Rouge and Shreves- 
port, whioli have 8000 inhabitants. The stnto 
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ig essentially a rural and agricultural elute, with 
one large commercial city 
Tho pci contagc of illiteracy Ja still very high, 
notwithstanding recent large deductions, A 
child Inboi law lias been cniiolcd recently, bub 
the state has aa yet no compulsory attendance 
law, or means of enforcing attendance. Only 
62 per cent of the schoollioiises aic owned by 
tho parishes; but 00 a per cent or the school- 
houscH are lisLed as being provided with black' 
boards; but 70 per ceut as having any means of 
heating tho building, but 05 par cont aa being 
provided with patent school elegies; but 58 
per cent aa having charts and maps; and but 
22 por cenb aa having a globe. The average 
value of all forms of school property, the city 
of Now Oilcans included, is about 52000 per 
school Little beyond tile regular common 
school brandies is taught in any of the elemen¬ 
tary schools Graded schools, containing the 
uppei grninmai school grades, am to be found 
in most of the towns, and may be established, 
where necessary, by tho parish boards Man- 
mil training is provided in very few school 
systems Elementary schools may also be 
taught in the French language, where French m 
spoken Uniform textbooks for the schools of 
the state are adopted by tlio State Textbook 
Commission oil six-year contracts. 

Teachers and Training —For tlio training 
oi teachers the Btata maintains tlio Louisiana 
State Normal School, at Natchitoches, and Lhc 
Parish of Orleans maintains tho New Orleans 
Nonna! and Ti/lining School The stale also 
provides a State Instituto Conductor, who is 
appointed by the Bonid of Slate Instituto 
Managers (Superintendent of Public Educa-* 
tion and president of tlio Normal School), 
receives a flalnry of 52500 and traveling ex¬ 
penses, and has chnrgo of the summer normal 
schools, one-week institutes, and parish teachers 1 
association meetings. To meet tlio expenses 
of these, tho state appropriates 512,500 an¬ 
nually, tho Peabody Fund gives $2000, and all 
persons taking an examination for a toachci'fl 
ocrtilicato pay a fee of 51 cadi The summer 
normal schools are graded, and are held at 
various points in tho state Ten of tho Bum¬ 
mer normal schools wero for white teachers 
and four for colorod teachers. The term varies 
from three to eight weeks The corn!uctor also 
holds one-week institutes and directs tlio work 
of tho Tcachora' Association Meetings in tho 
parishes The latter involved reading circle 
work, and the outline of work called for seven 
meetings in cadi parish during tho year. 
About one tliiid of tho teachers attended tho 
one-week institutes, and about two thirds wero 
members of the Pariah Teachers' AssociationB 
and Rending Circles Luther College, a Lu¬ 
theran College in Now Orleans, conducts a 
normal department for colored teachers of 
both sexes. 

Secondary Education. — A high school sys¬ 
tem for tho state is yot to be dovcloped Most 


of the secondary schools of the stale are in part 
secondary and in part clcmcnLaiy, and few 
reach tlio standard of a regular high school 
Tho two Industrial Institutes maintained by 
tlio state me in effect technical secondary 
schools of a good grade Excepting m the 
Parish or Orleans, high schools can only bo 
established with Lhc consent of tho Stato Board 
of Education, and no school can he opened 
without ils sanction, oi established unless a 
site and buildings are providod fioo of any 
expense to the school fund 
Higher and Other Education —The Louisi¬ 
ana State UnivoisiLy and Agricultural and 
Mechanical Collcgo, at Baton Rouge, stands as 
the nominal head of Lhc state school system of 
Louisiana Tulnnc Univcisity, in New Oi¬ 
lcans, however, has been recognized by law 
(1881) and by voLc of the people (1880) as the 
successor, in interest, of tho old Univoisity of 
Louisiana, opened in 1831, and receives one 
student free or tuition fioin each senatorial 
and representative disLnot in Lho state The 
slate also main tains the Southern University 
at New Orleans for coloicd students, appiopii- 
atmg (1000) 310,750 for its support. In ad¬ 
dition to the dbovo liialiluLions, eight de¬ 
nominational colleges, three of which arc fot 
the colored race, supplement the secondary 
and higher instruction piovulcd by the stato, 
Special Institutions, — The stale maintains 
the Louisiana Stato School for Lhc Blind and the 
Louisiana State School for the Deaf at Baton 
Bongo; tho Louisiana Industrial Instituto at 
Ruaton; the South Western Louisiana Indus¬ 
trial Institute at Lafayette; and the ft La to Bio¬ 
logic Station on the Gulf of Mexico The two 
industrial institutes offer good secondary in¬ 
struction to the whites of both sexes in both the 
academic and industrial couiaes 15, P. C 
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LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY AND 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE, BATON ROUGE, LA,—A 
coeducational institution which had i La on gin 
in grants of land made by Lho United States 

E ;ov eminent “for the uso of a seminary of 
earning 11 In 1853 the Louisiana State Sem¬ 
inary of Learning and Military Academy waB 
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founded near Alexandria, opened in 1800, and 
was removed lo 13«ton llauge m IflGD The 
Agricultural mid Mechanical College was estab¬ 
lished in 1873 nt New Orleans to carry out the 
purposes of the Land Grant Act of 18(12. The 
two institutions were united and located at 
Baton Bongo in 1877, and arc maintained by 
the slafco The institution is located on the 
cron mis of the old military garrison, overlook¬ 
ing the Mississippi Ihvcr and covering nearly 
210 acres in extent. The university ie an 
essential part of the state school system. It 
embraces a College of Arty and Sciences, a Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, a College of Engiiiocung, 
tho Audubon Sugar School, the law school, 
fcho teachers' college, and the graduate depart¬ 
ment. Four experiment stations arc maintained 
in Baton Ilougc, in New Orleans, at Crowley, 
Acadia Parish, and at Callioim, Ouachita Par¬ 
ish Students aro admitted to tho university 
by examination, certificate, or diploma Tho 
on trance requirements aro fourteen units, A 
three years’ course in agriculture m also pro¬ 
vided based on common school brandies. Tho 
Audubon Sugar School aims to prepare inen as 
experts in sugar glowing and manufacture, and 
gives a five-year course of work m both en¬ 
gineering and agriculture, with practical instruc¬ 
tion at Llio Sugar Experiment HLntion, Audubon 
Park, Now Orleans. The Law School gives the 
degree of LL B, afLor a fchrea years' comm 
Mnslor’s degrees ara also ennfnrrcd In 1011- 
1012 tho enrollment of sLudenty was ns follows' 
academic Hchools ami colleges, 000; school of 
agriculture, 80; law school, 53; Hummer school, 
595, total, 1334, Tho facility consists of sixty- 
one members. 

LOUISVILLE, UNIVERSITY OF, LOUIS¬ 
VILLE, KY. — A coeducational institution, 
founded by decree of tho citj' council in 1837 
and opened with a medioftl collage A law 
collego was added in 1810, and an academic 
department and the college of liberal nrta in 
1907. The entrance lequiromcubs mo baaed 
on the work of a standard nigh school Courses 
are ofTcied leading to Iho A B. and B S. and 
the corresponding graduate courses leading to 
tho masters degrees The medical department 
of tho university was reorganised in 1008, and 
consists of tho former medical department, tho 
Ken luoky School of Mccheino (1H513), Iho Louis¬ 
ville Medical Collogo (18(10), tho Hospital College 
of Medicine (1873), and tho Medical Depart¬ 
ment of IContuoky University (1808). The en¬ 
trance requirements Ui the medical department 
aio llioso of tiu) Association or American Medical 
Colleges The entianco requirements to tho 
law college aio high sahool graduation, 

LOUVAIN, UNIVERSITY OF,— Seo Dbp- 
oium, Education in, 

LOVELL, JAMES E. (1795-1S02). — Apos¬ 
tle of Josoph Lancaster ( q,v ,) and organizer 


of tho fiisfc momtoriftl schools in the United 
States: born at Colne, Lancashire, England, 
and educated ill a bomding school at St Ives 
lie was tutoi in the family of the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford and teacher in monitorial schools con¬ 
ducted by Joseph Lancaster in London and 
Woburn. Ho was induced by Lancaster to 
como to fcho United Stales, where he established 
Lancaster! an schools at Philadelphia, Amherst, 
and Now Haven, Ha was principal of tho 
Lancoytorian School at Now Haven horn 1830 
to 1853 lie was the author of several text¬ 
books. W. S M. 

Sec Lancaster Joseph; Monitoiiial 
Schools, 

LOVETT, WILLIAM (1800-1877). — Tho 
English ohartist who took a prominont part 
in the early movement for cooperation mid 
association among workingmen and later 
joined the Radical movement for lcconcilmg 
the loformcis of the middle classes with tho 
working cInsRes. It vms while he waa in War¬ 
wick Gaol (1S40) that he with John Collins 
wrote Chartism; a new Organization of the 
People, embracing a Plan for the Education 
and ImpToueniGiit of the Peoples , politically 
and socially, much of which is devoted to a 
plea for better educational facilities. Suspi¬ 
cious of government control, tho authors recom¬ 
mend local management of sohoola with finan¬ 
cial assiilance from the central authority. 
Tho organization of a National Association of 
the United’' Kingdom for promoting the po¬ 
litical and social impiovomont of the people 
was proposed, whioh in addition to political 
aims waa to establish " public halls as schools 
fen the people, ,J which were to bo used ns 
infant, preparatory, and high schools (taking 
pupils from three to twelve or thirteen years 
of ago), and as social centers for adults. Play¬ 
grounds and school gardens were to bo annexed. 
Circulating librniics, publio lectures, discus¬ 
sions, reachugs, and baths were to be organized 
in connection with tho district hall Tho or¬ 
phans of membors wero to be educated in agri¬ 
cultural and industrial schools The end of 
education was to be the physical, mental, moral, 
and pohtioal training of cluldieii, Beginning 
with tho rudiments, the curriculum was to 
be gradually broadened to includo geography, 
physical and natural phenomena, elements 
of applied cliomiahy, design, geology, and 
mineralogy. " the first principles of the most 
useful trades and occupations," liDrlicuItuio 
and gardening The objective methods wore to 
be used in tenahing all the subjects of the 
school, especially in tho lower grades " Tho 
equal and judicious development of all Lho 
Tmiltics, and not tho mcro culture of tho intel¬ 
lect," was to ho the aim of instruction Tho 
toaahcrs wore to bo trained in normal schools, 
and in time only those who were cei tiiicnted 
by tho association weio to be omployed, and 
to attract men of genius tho teachers wera to 
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be well paid and honored in then* communi¬ 
ties. Many of the suggestions f Q1 ‘ ^ 1C ecncral 
oigamzation of education show a brand grasp 
of its social importance, and tlio details of 
methods display a knowledge of Fcatalozzi and 
Lancaster, and a genuine desire for improve¬ 
ment In Ifl37 in An Address fiom the Work¬ 
ing Men’s Association to the Working Classes 
on the Subject of National Education, Lovett 
advocated an educational ays Lem to lncludo 
infant schools (for children from three Lo six), 
preparatory aehaols (six to nine), high schools 
(nine to twelve), and ^ colleges or finishing 
schools (for all above thirteen) to be used also 
ns social centers. State training colleges were 
to he established, and no unqualified teacher 
was to he appointed. Local schools were tc ho 
under Lho control of school committees, while 
at the head of the system thcro was to bo a 
Comnuttco of Publia Instruction, selected by 
Parliament, to have charge only of the financial 
administration About 1819, when ho re tiled 
from political work, Lovett taught anatomy 
and jihysiology, which ho had studied himself, 
fust in the district school of tho association, 
wul later in several other schools. In 1852 ho 
wiotc Social and Political Morality, an Essay 
regaidmg the Extension of Education, in which 
he develops the above scheme with greatci full¬ 
ness and again insists on local rather than 
national administration. lie wrote an Elcmcn- 
lary Anatomy and Physiology ftn Schools (1851). 
Lovett's Autobiography (onUllcd Life and 
Struggles of William LovcU m his Pursuit of 
Bread, Knowledge, and Freedom, 1676) foims a 
valuable aource of information on the move¬ 
ment, in which ho is recognized to have been 
one of the ablest leaders. 
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LOWE, ROBERT, VISCOUNT SHER¬ 
BROOKE (1811-1692). — British statesman, 
born at Bingham, and educated at Winchester 
and Oxford (University College) He gradu¬ 
ated m 1833, was fellow of Magdalen College, 
and for some time private tutor, and was called 
to the bar in 1842 From 1843 to 1850 lie lived 
in Sydney, Australia, and took a prominent 
part m the politics of New South Wales In 
1814 lie carried a resolution for a select commit¬ 
tee to iuquiio into educational conditions, and 
in 1810 n losolutiou in Tavor of tho establish¬ 
ment of a board of education (See Ai/stiiama, 
Education in.) On Ins return to England ho 
entered Tailiamcnt on the Liberal side, and 
there aLtained a prominent position, on several 
occasions serving in the ministry. In 18G8 
he was elected the first member of tho Uiiivor-< 
eity of London, 4 lie retired from active poli¬ 
tics in 1880. Lowe is an important figure in 
tho history of English education, for it was as 
Vice-President of tho Cammitteo of Council 
on Education (1859-1804) that he introduced 


the famous IlcvisecI Code (1801) which cilab' 
fished the system of payment by results 
Lowe had a strong belief m the superiority 
of examinations over inspection, denied that 
a science of education was possible, and 
aimed at an economical mid mechanical uya- 
tem of education rathei than a thoroughgoing 
reform The system or jiaymcnt by ic, suits 
continued until 1890, ana it is due to Lowo 
that the evil pedagogical tradiLions from which 
English element ary education is juat emerg¬ 
ing woio introduced, although from the ndinui- 
iBtrntive standpoint something was gained in 
establishing standards and laying the founda¬ 
tions of a national system But how sincere 
Lowe was it\ hifl ciuleavoia lo pi ornate public 
education, and how much faith he had in tho 
Revised Code, may be seen in his addicss on 
Primaiy and Classical .Education, dehvciod 
bcfoie Ll\e Philosophical Institution of Edin¬ 
burgh (1667), in which the influence of Spencer* 
is veiy strongly maikod, more paiLiculnrly 
in his attack on classical studies The address 
carries the moic conviction buicc Lowe was 
himself regarded as a good classical scholar. 

See Engiand, Education in; Examina¬ 
tions, Payment uy Itnsui-Ta 
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turn) 

Monthoiibncv, J. E Cl uu Progress of Education \n 

England, (London, 1UU1 ) 

LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL (1810- 
1801), — Poet, critic, and teacher, gi actuated 
Bom Harvard College in 1838 and the Har¬ 
vard Law School m 1840 lie was piofcssor 
in Harvard Univcimty fiom 1855 to I860 and 
Lord-Rcctoi of the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, 1884-lflBG He waa cditoi of tlm 
Atlantic Monthly (1857-1802) and the Notth 
American Review (1803-1872), W. 3 M. 
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iSctJDDKii, II E Biography of James Russell Lowell, 
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LOWELL, JOHN (1799-1836). — Founclor 
of the Lowell Institute (q.v), studied ill 
tho schools of Edinbuigh, Scotland, and Bos¬ 
ton and at Harvard College; engaged in mer¬ 
cantile pursuits and traveled extensively, 
At lua death lie loft one half of bis cstatQ 
(5260,000) for tho organization of free Icoturo 
courses in Boston in philosophy, natural his¬ 
tory, aits, and ecionco. \V S M. 
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LOWELL INSTITUTE, BOSTON, MASS. 
— An organization founded upon tho bequest 
of John Lowell, Jr., for " the maintenance and 
DO 
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support of public: lcscturea, Lo bo deliveicd in 
Boston, upon philosophy, natural history, 
tlio arts ami HciencuH, or any of them, ns lho 
trustees ahull, fiom lime Lo lime, deem expe¬ 
dient for the pi omnium of the nioial, and mlel- 
lccLuul, and physical mail notion and education 
of Llv‘ citizens of Hostim/ 1 The amount of 
the bequest wan 52^0,1)1)0, and an a provision 
was mude that iO pel cent of Lin 1 income was 
to Ijp added iiiimiiilly lo the piiucipai, Ihe In¬ 
stitute lum always had a great Jimounl of wenllli 
At its disposal, By the Ihioh of the bequest 
one trustee is to be le.spomibJe for Ihe general 
management. and lie is to be a member of the 
Lowell family, so far ns poSMiblc; Thu first 
liuslco was John Amoiy Lowell who was as¬ 
sisted by Ur. Jeffries Wyman as curatoi with 
charge of Iho details of tho woik The opening 
lecture was delivered by Edward Everett on 
Drceinbei ,31, 1831) The Institute has always 
been able to command the services of the most 
eminent schohus in their field, not only in Hus 
blit in other countries Among the lecturers 
Lhc following may be mentioned 1 in science, 
Silliman, Agassiz, Tyndall, Wallace, Cleikio, G. 

II Daiwin, on religious subjects, Lyman Ab¬ 
bott, Maik IIopkniH, Henry Diuinmnml, in lit- 
cratuic, philosophy, art, history, and education, 
Edwaid Everett, J R Lowell, Ghild Noilon, 
Barnaul, Clianmng, Halm Holmes, Lunuinni, 
Fi.skc, Bryce, Eliot, Muhnrfy, IVnero, Agaasiz 
in fact, remained in Lins coiinLiy ns a result of 
his successful emu sc at the Institute which 
led Lo Hits found ilium of the Lnwicnce Scientific 
School. In addition Lo Iho pcnerul counts, 
special chmn have been held in diairing from 
1830 Lo 1870; and in science for uchool Lcncheia 
in connection with Lho Boston Society foi 
Natural History, (bourses have also been given 
for workingmen under tho auspices of the 
Wells MoTnoiial Woikingincids Iimlilulo In 
1S72 Lho Lowell iSchool of Praclical Design 
was instituted for ihe promotion of nidusLiial 
art Free LmLion is given in drawing and 
weaving in a com sc of three yeais The courses 
arc at present (1012) arranged in Lhc following 
series' I Ficc Public Lectures in ITunLinglon 
Hall; II. Fico Evening School for Industrial 
Foremen (applied science); III. Teachers’ 
School of Scicnco (in connection with the 
Boston Society of Natural IlihLory); IV, Col¬ 
legiate Coutsos, V. Free Lectures in King's 
Chapel on Current Topira in Theology; VI. 
Free Lectures on Local Natuial Histoiy, Series 

III and IV arc paiL of the UniverBity Exleiiaion 
Coins ph given by a combination of all the col¬ 
leges in nml about DoiLon Tho present 
trustee is President A. Lawionco Lowell, and 
Lho auraLor is William T. Sedgwick, 
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LOWELL LECTURE COURSE.— Sco Lec¬ 
ture Systems, 

LOYOLA — See Jesus, Society of, Educa¬ 
tional Work of. 

LOYOLA COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
— See Jesus, Society of, Educational 
Work of. 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL 

— Spo Jf.buh, Society of, Educational 
Woiuc of 

LUBECK, FREE TOWN OF, EDUCA¬ 
TION IN, — See Germany, Education in 

LUBEN, AUGUST (1804-1874) — German 
schoolman, was born in Golzow, nem ICtlstnn. 
Pomciania, and educated at the Seminary of 
Neuzclle. In 1822 he was called aa nsaistanb 
teacher Lo tho seminary of Wcisscnfels, where 
ho was gieatly influenced in hia pedagogic de- 
vclopment by Barm a eh [qv). In 1825 lie took 
cliai rg of a village school in the province of 
Saxony, in connection with which he managed 
a very successful training class for teachers, m 
1S20 lie became the principal of a lurger school 
in Aiidiprslpbcn, and in 1S49 he was appointed 
to a .dill luoiu nnpeitimt position in Mersebmg. 
In 1858 be was called as dirccLor of Lhc newly 
established Teachers 1 Sominmy in Bremen, 
whom he lemninnd until his death. He pub¬ 
lished a large number of pedagogic writings, and 
deserves especial oicdib for hi a improvement in 
the Leaching of natvue fltudy and of the mother 
longue Ills reader tor Iforgcrschvleii, published 
in 1851 in collnhoiation with Nackc, waa very 
widely used. From 1857 until tho lime of lua 
dentil, he edited the Pitdagogischcr Jahreabenehl 
(Educational Aimimf), as well aa from 1G01 on, 
the pcdugogic magazino Der prakfischc Schul- 
mam {The Practical Schoolman) Among his 
works may ho mentioned also lua Ammsuny zu 
cincm mdhodiachen Untemcht in der PJlanzen- 
kundc {Methods of Teaching Botany, Hallo, 1032), 
followed by u similar work for zoology and an¬ 
thropology (183G). nml hia Emfilhntny m die 
dcufsche Litualur (introduction into Goman Litr 
crahac), tho lentil volume of which was pub¬ 
lished in three vulurncs in Leipzig, 1892-1896. 

F. M. 

LUBINUS, EILHARD, or EILERT LU¬ 
BEN (1505-1021) —A German scholar and 
educationist, eon of a pastor in tho duchy of 
Oldenburg, who studied at Leipzig and other 
universities, and in 1505 beenmo Professor of 
Poolry in the Univcisity of Roatock. In 1605 
ho transferred Lo tho Chan of Theology in tho 
.same university, and died in 1021 (Seo 
Allcoemcinc Deutsche Blog , Band XIX, p. 
331.J Lubinus publiahed many works, includ¬ 
ing editions of Lhc E]nstola) of Apollonius, lho 
Dc Van Hale Mundi of Bernard, the Greek An¬ 
thology, tile E])istol(B of Hippocrates, the works 
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of Horaeo and Juvenal, the Dionysiaca of Non- 
niif?j Persius, tlio EpistolcD of Phnlnns IIo 
wrote a Clauis Grmcm Lingua) cum Senlcnlus 
Gracis Laiinc explicatis, an edition of which 
was published by the London Stationers' Com¬ 
pany in 1620 Tlio Medulla Liuguce Gmcai 
was published in London as Into as 1745 

As an educationist, liowcvoi, Lubinus is now 
cliicily remembered for his remark ablo epis¬ 
tolary Discourse, pioHxed to his edition of tlio 
New Testament (1614). This was printed in 
English by Samuel ILirthb in his sjnnJJ collec¬ 
tion of tracts on The Tntc and Roadie Way 
to iearnc the Latino '/Wfliic, 165 L (Sea IUut- 
lijl Samuel.) It was in this Discourso, tlmfc 
realistic education of tho seventeenth ccnturv re¬ 
ceived its earliest, clcaicst sLUPtnisnlj and, as 
Mr Quiok suggested, Coincimis probably Look 
from it the idea of an llluatinted Orbis piclus, 
(Quick, R H , Educational Reformers, p, 166) 
Lubinus says that living creatures oughL to 
be painted and shown to children; nnd only 
those known to olnidicn should at first bo given 
the Latin names (See also ICinneh, Cyprian ) 
All terms or words, he further says, of tilings 
which can be seen and painted can bo taken 
from tho Nomondalor of Iladnanus Junius 
(q u,)p provided thoso arc first chosen which 
are already known by the child. Lubinus is 
thus the father of systematic pictorial illus- 
tiftlion ns an educational method. E\ W. 

Reference i — 

Lauiuh, 3. 0 John Amoa Comenius, (CmiibridKo, 
1887.) 

LUCA DE BORGO SAN SEPOLCRO.— 
See Paciuolo. 

LUCIAN OF ANTIOCH —Presbyter and 
martyr, holds a place in the history of peda¬ 
gogy, not ns formulating pedagogical principles, 
but ns giving tho olmiactenstoc tendency of what, 
is known ns the School of Antioch The first 
known teacher of that school was Malchion, 
who seems to have combined general education 
with specifically theological instiuclion, and who 
confuted Paul of Samosafcn, Bishop of Antioch, 
and brought about Ins deposition Whether 
Lucian shared the opinions of Paul at tho time 
cannot be detcimined. A ciecd written by 
Lucian, or attributed to him, allows little re¬ 
semblance to tlio teachings of Paul, It is 
highly piobahlo that he left tho communion of 
tlio Church about tho Lime Paul wns deposed, 
and remained out of communion under tho next 
successors of that prelate, or from about 275 
a.d. to 303. But in spito of his highly equiv¬ 
ocal ecclesiastical position, ho became head of 
the local theological school Ilia pjrcat contii- 
bution to tho work of that institution was 
insistence upon what arc now recognized as tho 
fundamental principles of scientific exegesis, 
or tho literal and giammatical interpretation 
as opposed to tho allegorical method at that 


time goncinlly m vogue in the Chinch. Ting 
spinL of scientific exegesis makes the woik of 
the Antiochian rxegetes of permanent worth, 
In speculative theology Lucian’s efforts were 
by no means so forLiinato. Ariiis, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, anil several other curly lradcia 
of Animism were trained by Lucian Of Lho 
works of Lius gicaL teacher only fragments re¬ 
main, IBs edition of the Sepiuagmt was long 
widely used in the chinches of Constanti¬ 
nople, Asia Minor, and Antioch. It does not 
exist to-day as a whole, find ils reeomtnjclion 
is a task yet unpoiformcd, Of Ids cxegetical 
work only fragments remain, but his principles 
arc abundantly illustrated m the still valuable 
commentaries of Chrysostom mid Theodore 
of Mopsucslia Lucian died ns a martyr m 
Nicoinedm, Jail 7,312. 

The material foi tlio life of Lucian is singularly 
scanty About nil that is known lias been 
gatlieicd by A. Ilanmek m Ins article in Hie 
Realcncydopacdic filr pi otcdantixche Thcolooic 
Accounts may bo found in the various histones 
of the Christian Church. Ilis literary re¬ 
mains are to bo found in Iloulli, Rcliquia 
sacits, Vol IV J. C. A,, Jr. 

LUDER, PETER (<\ HLG-c. 1474) — Gor¬ 
man humanist, oliic/ly worthy of note ns the 
first humanist lecturer in any German univer¬ 
sity lie luid himself studied at the University 
of Heidelberg IIo had spent much tinio in 
Italy ns a student at Fomin under Ciunrino, 
had made a voyage to Greece, mill hnd ntudiocl 
medicine at Padua. In 1450 he was appointed 
Profess oi of Poo try and Rhetoric at Heidelberg, 
and delivered an inauguial nddiess in piniso 
of the humanistic studies, defending them 
against chniges or immoral tendencies, IIo 
mot with opposition both of Lho students nnd 
tho clergy lie next appeared nL Erfurt in 
1400, and in 1402 at Leipzig, After a short 
time at Basel (14G1), he is lost eight of in tho 
retinue of Duke Sigisinund of Austria. 

RafereucB -— 1 

Paduabn, Fn Genchichla Am odehrlon UutemchU 
(Leipzig, 1600 ) 

LUDIMAGISTER (Ludi-Magider, master of 
a school) —Tho teim used in Rome for lho 
tenohor of an clemcntaiy school (Imli/s), also 
called htcratoi Only tho rudiments of reading, 
writing, and calculation were taught here Tlio 
term appcaifl again in Lho English schools of tlio 
sixteenth century, when ludimagulcr is synony¬ 
mous with archidulnsculuH and Ileadinnstcr. 
In Germany the form htdircclor is found at 
tho same period 

See ItOMAN J'loi/C'ATrON. 

LUNCHES AND LUNCHROOMS IN 
SCHOOLS — (9do also Food a:nd Feeding of 
School Ciitldhun for tho dietetic aspect of tho 
subject) Tho need of school lunches is now 
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bo generally recognized that frw large high 
aahoola aic without them, and the piementary 
schools are beginning to take up the problem 
in earnest. When the dintance uni ween home 
and school makes the noon luncheon lit homo 
impossible for tho child, theic ia scarcely a 
justifiable argument against its provision at 
school Too little euro is given to lunch carried 
by tho children even from Llm liottor homes, 
its daily preparation being universally conceded 
to bo llic moat irksome or all household (luting, 
and the carrying of it ho dnmgrunablo to lha 
child that no lmicli at nil in preferable If 
money is given to buy lunch with imploded 
choice, it la spent at alluring push-carts foi 
unwholesome, ovcm poiHonoua, hot meat sand¬ 
wiches and /or ice-cream cones and pickles. 
It is wise and often necessary to inako oulsido 
purchase impossible, ns has been done in many 
schools. 

High Schools.—Tho problem of providing 
high school lunches has been mot in most 
schools in the following way. the Honid of 
Education provides tho rooms and permanent 
equipment, —elmirs, tables, ranges, hot water, 
gas, etc., — and either awards tho concession 
to Homo individual or club, thus icccivmg a 
sin table, per cent on the investment, as Chicago 
does in net nineteen high kcIiooIh, or appoints 
at a salary a woman who lakes clmrgo of it as 
of any other department of the school, and 
woika out intelligently the piohlem of providing 
at minimum cost tho best of food m hygienic 
and appetizing variety This method in fol¬ 
lowed in St Louis and Indianapolis. WiLh 
l.ho first method the profit goes to mi individual 
01 chib, and flames with it Lho temptaLion to 
sacrifice quality for gain. WiLh the second, 
llio piofit that accrues is used for improved 
equipment and facilities, or allowed Lu grow as 
a school fund foi whatever use the Bomd may 
specify, or is taken penodinally as the basis for 
reduction in prices charged. A combination 
of the first ami last ways lma been used in tho 
Manual Training High School of Indianapolis, 
until in two years the tableware was gically 
improved, with an aatoniHlung ciTcct upon tho 
manners of fclio chiltlrcn at Aable; and llio prieo 
of luncheon waa 1 educed almost half The 
medium of exchange in use there is an alumi¬ 
num check of throo-cciit valuo This buys any 
of six or eight kinds of sandwiches, generous 
in size and of excellent quality, salad, sauce, or 
fresh fruil, a largo bowl of soup with fresh 
LoasL, any hot vegetable, coffee, cocoa, milk, 
pie, oi lop-eronin Two of these checks buy 
liol least, dressing and gravy, finoi saladH with 
wafois, oi 1 an ample bowl of shredded wheat 
ami cream, In Hi. Louis a fivc-cent check 
buya a combination, auch as aandwich and 
milk, salad and wafers, individual baked beans 
with bread mid butter, etc. Nino or ten cents 
at these places buys a much bettor luncheon 
Lhan most children aver bring from home. In 
tile Englewood (III.) high school, which iB 


excellently conduotcd by a woman's club, tho 
average coat of luncheon to the child ia twelve 
cents. In these sgIiooIb every article of food 
is of superior quality, and the cooking and 
cleanliness are abovo reproach. Tho general 
plan for getting tho work done 13 to employ 
competent womon at good wages in the kitchen, 
and let students assist in solving, with pay 
fiocoiding to time given, Each person eating 
gets his own dishes and food, paying foi the 
latter as he takes it, nnd after eating carnea 
his dishes and any paper or refuse to rocop Lacies 
for fcheso, and U 10 bare tables are washed for 
the second sitting Nowhcio is the buying of 
food compulsory. Children may bring all or 
part of their luncheon and liho tables and diahes 
without charge, but in ordci to make it suc¬ 
cessful it is well to have some restriction upon 
outside buying by avoiding the open noon 
hour nnd making tho hmchioom attractive 
and tho quality of food irrcsistiblo. Tho fre¬ 
quent requests Tor pickles, bakcis' paatnes, etc , 
soon die out, and the nbsonco of headaches 
and afternoon languor 18 acknowledged. 

Elementary Schools —The problem of 
school lunches is only beginning to be solved 
in elomentary schools, where tho longer reccga 
and shorter dislmico tend to make it legs 
flcnoiis Dining the present year (1011) the 
Board of Education of Chicago Ims begun an 
experiment to provide suitable noonday lunch¬ 
eons foi children whose mothers are away fioin 
home during the day The plan ia being tiled 
in Lluec centers. For 011 c cent the child ia 
provided with ( 1 ) a sandwich of bread and 
am or bread and syrup, and a glass of milk, or 
(2) a bowl of bean or pea soup with bread, A 
woman ia employed to prepare and serve this, 
and whatever coat exceeds tho sum brought by 
the children is borne by the Board of Education. 
One school m Lho poorer dislticls of Indian¬ 
apolis lias successfully furnished a bowl of 
aoup nnd tonst at one cent. A woman living 
near does the cooking, friends give dishes, nnd 
the children do tho serving under direction of 
tcaclicra It makes a social hour, and improve¬ 
ment is noticeable in the mamma, tho physical 
appearance of the children, and m then' ability 
to do tlic afternoon work. E, K C. 

LUND, UNIVERSITY OF.— See Sweden, 
Education in. 

LUPSET, THOMAS (c 1498-1630). — 
Scholar and prot 6 g 6 of Dean Colct (5 a.), who 
placed him in St, Paul’s School and later 
nminlaincd him at Pembroke Ilall, Cnmbiidgc 
In 1515 Lupact went to Italy and on his return 
graduated H.A. at Paris. SoLlling at Oxford 
111 1521, ho looluicd on Cardinal Wolsoy’s 
foundation on tho Immunities and Greek 
Fiom 1520 onwards he held several rectories 
Lupsot belonged to tho circlo which included 
Colct, More, Erasmus, and Linacrc. He 
prepared and corrected work for the preaa of 
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ErasrmiB, Linaoro (Galen), and More ( Utopia, 
2d cd ). Ill a letter ta Colct (1512) Erasmus 
says of him, “Thomas Impact, your true pupil, 
is both useful and agreeable to mo by his daily 
companionship, and the assistance lie lends mo 
in these corrections.” 

References: — 

Dictionary of iVnftonal Lhoomphy 

Nicno F„ M The Epistle* of EYaamua, VoL II, 
(London, 1001.) 

LUTHER COLLEGE, DECORAH IA — 
Opened in 1901 near La Grosso, wis, and 
moved to its present location in 1802 It is 
under the control of the Noiwcgian Lutheran 
Synod. A four-year preparatory department 
ih maintained in addition to the college. Can¬ 
didates are admitted on completion of a four- 
year prepara Loiy coin sc The degree of A B 
is cunfoncd The faculty consists of sixteen 
members 

LUTHER, MARTIN (1483-1510) —The 
great German Protestant reformer and ail va¬ 
cate or Lho development of an organization of 
schools and Lho leforniation oT school .subjects 
and SiChoal work, lie was horn at Emieben, 
rind hi ought up at Manufirkl in Saxony In 
1497 ho went to school at Magdeburg, ami then 
to Eisenach lie went to the University of 
Erfurt in 1501. In 1505 he cntoicd the Augiih- 
tininn Monastery at Erfurt. In 1508 Lulher 
was called Lo become a professor m the newly 
established Univeisity of IVittcnbng, whoio 
his duties wcic to lecturo on the Dialectics and 
Physics of Aristotle* In 1500 lie became a 
Bachelor of Theology, and thus was entitled lo 
lecturo on the Lext of the Iloly Scripluies; 
and in the same year ho was mvilcil to Erfuifc 
to lecturo to higher students in theology In 

1511 Lulher went to Rome on a mission con¬ 
nected with Elfin t, and tho cxpcnonccs derived 
from this journey wcic highly educative In 

1512 ho became sub-prior uf the monastery 
at Witlenbeig, and m the siuug year he Look 
the degree of Doctoi of Theology m the Univer¬ 
sity of Wittenberg, and became professor of 
theology — Lhen devoting J)is whole mind lo 
scriptural studies — first to the Psalms, lhen 
to the Epistle to the Romans, learning Gicck For 
that purpose. lie read much of Augustine, 
and of tho recent writeis, especially Taulci. 
In 1517 he issued hi a Ninety-Five Theses with 
rcgm d to Indulgences These were placed mi 
the door of the Castle Cluuch at iViUenbng, 
this act being regarded ns the stailing-pomt of 
the Reformation In 1520 a Bull was issued 
against Luther, and in 1521, at Lhe Diet of 
Woims, ho was called upon Lo recant, llo 
refused to do anything against conscience, 
Called upon, accordingly, to help to build anew 
the Church, Luther set upon the work of 
translating the whole of the Scriptures into 
German The New Testament was published 
in 1522; the canonical books of the Old 


Testament were finished in 1532, and the 
Apocrypha m 1534, in which year the transla¬ 
tion of tho whoio Bible into tho vernaculai 
iirnt appeared 

Revolutions in Church doctrine and govern- 
moot havo usually been accompanied by 
chniigcs in educational systems. Luther saw 
the necessity of a information of flcliools, 
soon as ho became conscious of the need for a 
reformation of the Chinch, since the religious 
inslruolion of Lhr child in llio family find in the 
school was lho voiy basis for the continuity of 
tho new faith AfLer his translation of lho 
New Testament, he prepared his Larger and 
Smaller Catechisms, which were issued in 1529. 
(.See Catechism ) He was made miserable by 
tlio fact that ff the common ^ people know 
nothing at all of Olimlmii doctrines, and many 
pastois are well-nigh unskilled nmf incapable 
of teaching.” Til his preface to the Larger 
Catechism lie insists that it is the duty of tho 
father of cadi household at least once a week to 
question lus children and servants In this 
CaLuchism Lulher thus ns the pioneer of 
Protestant household instruction m religious 
subjects Luther's Hymns, in the collection 
known as CfavdhchtjH Gcmnghuch (1525), con¬ 
taining tlurty-Lwo hymns, of which twenty- 
four wcic by Lulliei, was composed for Lho use 
of .schoolboys ns ohonstei.s. Ills hymn begin¬ 
ning flmfcstc Jlwo ini wiser Gott is a ClnisLian 
classic lor both children and adults Lulher 
is of piofouiHl significance in Ilia insistence on 
tho educational and religious possibilities or 
family life, and tho idea of the good housewife 
and good men of the house, and good house 
government wiLh Protestant religious training 
lias fmnk into the Gciman consciousness as 
one of the great traditions of LiiLlicran influence. 

Luther’s pnncipal woiks bearing directly on 
schools and education are Ibe teller lo the 
M(UfO) s and Aldermen of all the Cities in Behalf 
of L'hnstian Schools (1524), and the Sermon on 
the Duty of Sf tiding Childnn to School (1530). 
lie advocates Ilia necessity of schools ( Coi 
religion and for supplying preachers, jurists, 
auiibca, physicians, NchooljnusLury, as well ns 
rulcis. But ho would have all children, boys 
and girls, go to school for an hour or two a 
day, and still leave them time to learn lo 
do business work and housework as well 
So necessary is schooling Lhftl LuLher advocated 
compulsion “ For if magistrates may com¬ 
pel Choir stuuly Bubjecla lo handle musket and 
pike in war, how much more should they compel 
subjects to keep tlicir children at school. For 
there is a wurso war Lo be waged wiLh the dc^ il, 
who is busied sccroLly thus Lo impoverish towns 
and principality through Lhe absence of edu¬ 
cation ” Thoieforo magistrates should bo 
warned Lo keep nil suiLablo boys at school 
” To give money foi this purpose ib, rightly 
speakingi to gwe money Co churches. Tins 
is not releasing souls from purgatory; it is 
pi eventing souls from going any where but to 
04 
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heaven. 11 Hut 7 jU tlier dor. 1 ? not only base his 
[ugumenlN for the need of flchoolfi on religious 
grounds, for ho nayp, "Were Llieie neither soul, 
nor heaven, nor hell, it would bo nidi necessary 
to have hcIkjoIh foi tlio Hake of affairs hero 
below,” anil a gum, " The highest welfare, 
safely and power of a oily cmihKhIa in able, 
learned, wine, upright, cultivated cilLons, who 
can flccuie, pie,servo mid utilize evoiy Livasuio 
and advantage" Education, aceonlingly, was 
conceived by him as an essential prep at at ion 
for the ordinniy duties of life in Ilia home, voca¬ 
tion, civio life, and the church. It is not sur¬ 
prising, then, to find how highly LuLher appre¬ 
ciates the services of the Icachci. In one 
of lua Horinoim he says : " A diligent devoLcd 
school-teacher, who faithfully trains and teaches 
boys can nevei receive an adequate reward, 
and no money is Huffiniciit to pay Lho debL you 
owe in in " lie ways elsewhere, ” If I were not 
a preacher, there is no other calling on earth I 
would lmvo rather than that of schoolmaster. 
We must not consider how Lhc woikl estcoms 
it mid rewards it, but how God looks upon it.” 
Luther recognizes Mir disciplinary value of 
teaching on tlio schoolmuutci hnn.seir, and says 
he would wish ta hco all preachers go through 
the experience of sehoolmastcriiig before talc¬ 
ing up that office. " When one hn« taught 
abouL ten years, then ho can give up teaching 
with a good eonnekmce" 

Lntlier advocates l.lin learning of Lho classical 
languages. God has not caused the Scriptures 
to bo written m Hebrew ami Gieck in vain 
Where these language 1 ] flourish, the power of 
tlio prince of darkness will lie doslioyccl, and lho 
glosses of Hchulastic , j become useless. Lan¬ 
guages are best learned by practice Wo learn 
tlio vernacular from oral speech at home, in 
the market, and in lho pulpit better than 
through books. Grammatical knowledge ia 
important, but the knowledge of subject 
matter is essential, and parLiculaily in the 
teacher. Mathematics should be taught at 
the university stage. Luther combated as¬ 
trology, pointing out that Esau and Jacob were 
born under the same constellation, and yet 
were so dissimilar in disposition. History is 
an impoitunfc study, teaching us through 
examples and illustrations. What philosophy, 
founded on reason, discloses as helpful to noble 
living, history shows Toitb iu living example. 
Out of stones and histoiics, nearly all laws, arts, 
and examples of wisdom, comfort, fear, strength, 
courage, instruction aiiHo. Luther urges the 
study of diabolic, as showing order and 
mison, and the grounds of forming judgments. 
Rhetoric should be studied, so LluU wo may bo 
effective in pulling points to others Dialectic, 
lie Bays, is proper to the reason; rhetoric as an 
influence on tlio will. Music is a beautiful, 
noble gift or God, near in its educative position 
to theology ” Unless a schoolmaster sings/' 
says Luther, " I think littla of him." It has 
been claimed for Luther that he supported 


nature study, For ho argued that “now wo 
look forward to attain the knowledge again of 
the created world, which was lost by Adam's 
Full. Now we regard moio rightly the crea¬ 
tures of God than wo did ill tlio old religion." 
As to physical exorcises, Luther says u These 
two c\oichca and pastimes please me best of 
all, viz. musio and the tournament with fenc¬ 
ing^ wrestling, eta The foimcr diivcs away 
anxiety from the heart and gloomy thoughts. 
The latter random tlio limbs of tlio body 
elegant, fit, and well-proportioned, and keeps 
it in IicalLh and elasticity, etc." 

Ini Liter thus touches on many points of edu¬ 
cational theory and practice Alf his education 
is suboidinato to the ldigious motif , yot it 
includes Lhe gientcst questions, religious teach¬ 
ing, family education the vernacular. As the 
translator of the Soripturcs into German, tho 
writer of the Geimrm CaLcchism, the wntor of 
German hymns, and, in pursuance nf these aims, 
tlio teacher and tinincr of his own children, 
Luthor stands out as tho Prophet of Gciman 
popular education and the inspijer of princes 
and magistrates in tho erection of popular 
schools Ilia sympathetic) attraction to teach¬ 
ing is shown by his words: ,f Let no man 
think himself sa intelligent that he can despisa 
children's play. When Christ wished Lo teach 
man, Ho had to befeome a man If wc aic to 
train children, then wc must become children 
with I limn ” F_ W. 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH AND EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. —Certain eccle¬ 
siastical bodies, because of their attitude toward 
publia education aad their belief in paiochial 
systems of gohools, deserve special notice. 
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Among the Protestant denominations, the 
Lutheran is the most conspicuous of these 

Historical Development —When the Ger¬ 
mans began to scttlo in America in larger num¬ 
bers during the eighteenth century, they at once 
provided for the schooling of thair children. 
Every Gorman sect had its parochial schools. 
Whorcvar a community orocted a houso of wor¬ 
ship, it immediately also established a school. 
Tho ministers were frequently the school teach¬ 
ers, Some schools had professional teachers, 
who had como over from Europo, and Bomo of 
thcBD were men of n, superior education, who 
soon became the leading spirits of their colonics, 
as John Ulmer in Maine, who led the German 
soldiers in tho siege of Lauiaburg, Tho Palatino 
schoolmaster, John Thomas Schley, who was tho 
mainstay of school, church, and community in 
Frederick, Md., Holzklo in Virginia, Arndt in 
North Cftiolina, and abova nil Franz Daniel 
Pastorius, tho scholar and leader of German¬ 
town, were other eminent pioneer teachers. 
The Swedish Lutheran congregation at Chiis- 
tiama in 1G90 had a school and a teacher. In the 
instructions given in 1740 to M Acrclius, as 
" Propat" of tho Swedish Lutheran Chuich in 
America, lie was enjoined : As soon nftci his 
arrival m Amonca as lie might fnmiliauzo him¬ 
self with conditions there, ho should cndcnyoi 
to institute a school for childien in caali con¬ 
gregation 

Tho activities of tho Lutheran and of other 
German religious bodies is summarized iu the 
historical sections of tho articlo on Pennsyl¬ 
vania (flee also German Influence on 
American Education.) The Lutheran was 
the most important of these Gcimim sects. 
Their activity 1ms been continuous II. M 
Muchlcnbcrg and Schlatter, Kunzc, Ilelnmtli, 
and Schmidt, who had onco been students of 
Franckc at Halle, did much to ininiovc the 
cause of parochial schools At tho first meet¬ 
ing of the MiniBlerium of Pennsylvania (1748), 
Bruunholtz made a full icpoit on "The Condi¬ 
tion of the Schools " In 1750 flourishing 
schools are rep or tod in all the congregations 
except one In 1705 the steps taken by the 
Assembly toward the introduction of "fiec 
schools ” moused the fears of the Ministcrium 
that its parochial schools might suffci injury 
thereby, and a committee was appointed to 
addicss a petition to the Assembly on tho 
subject. In 1804, 26 congregations report 80 
schools; m 1813, 1G4 schools aio reported 
by 52 pastois; in 1820, 200 parochial schools 
in 81 congicgatiuns The American public 
school system m couisc of tiino gradually 
absorbed the paioeliial schools or the older 
German churches iu tho East Still, up to 
the third quarter of tlia century, many 
excellent parochial sohools arc found in Lho 
Minis tariuin of Pennsylvania mid New York. 
The mothci congregation, St Michael's nnd 
Zion’s, in Philadelphia, was particularly active 
in this field. In 1744 John F. Vigcra, an excel¬ 


lent teacher, is mentioned ns its schoolmaster. 
In 17G1 the schoolliousc on Cherry flLrcct was 
opened. In 1800 the congregation had four 
schools, with 250 children In 1870 the con¬ 
gregation had about 1000 children in its paro¬ 
chial schools in difTeicnt parts of tho city 
Among the schoolmasters wcic flehmauk, Haas, 
Lang, Schnabel. In the New York Minis- 
fccmun the mimbci of parochial schools is 
considerably laiger in propel tiun than in Penn¬ 
sylvania Tho sciions difficulty with which 
the parochial school system had to contend in 
theae two oldest ay no da the lack of a teachers 1 
seminary. In 1871 a society was organized in 
New Yoik for the founding of such an institu¬ 
tion, but the plan finally failed from lack of 
proper support. 

Development of Present System —The 
Lutheran parochial school system reached its 
greatest development in America m the North 
Central states within the congiegationfi affili¬ 
ated with tho Luthoi an synods of Mibsouh, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and Iowa. A twofold purpose 
actuated fchomembers of Lins chuich in round¬ 
ing and maintaining paioeliial schools, first, 
the desire to bring up their children in the 
faith of their church, and second, llio wish to 
maintain and transmit Lhcir mothci 1 tnnguo 
and German culture Schools were bhercfoio 
organized, if possible, m every congregation or 
parish, and iL was connidcml a function incum¬ 
bent on tho pastor to lend in tho establishment 
of schools within Ins parish, and not only to 
supei intend, but nlso, circ must uncos not allow¬ 
ing tho appointment of a piofessional lonelier, 
to impart instruction himself 

The individual congregation owns its paio- 
dual school and controls it thiough a school 
boaul elected by the congicgnlion, of which 
the pastor as a xulo is nit cx oflicio member 
The teachers arc usually called by the coiigicga- 
tiona without a time limit and wiLli ft fixed 
snlftiy They also servo as or^anisls and musi¬ 
cal diicctois of the cungiegation. Tho finan¬ 
cial expenses of the school arc covered by fixed 
nnd graded tuition out of the congregation treas¬ 
ury or by voluntary contribution The school 
year comprises from thirty-fivo to foity-eight 
weeks, with holidays nnd summer vacnlions. In 
schools where several teachers arc employed, 
the curriculum follows ns far ns possible Llmt 
of tho public schools, the aim being lo equal the 
course of tho seventh gradein the public schools. 
Male teachers mo employed almost exclusively. 
In some schools Lho primaly department is in 
charge of a lady teacher, flomo congregations 
maintain a parochial school during the summer 
months or only on Saturdays, instinotion being 
given as a rule only in religion and German, Lho 
children attending tho public schools during the 
rcinamdei of the school yeai Courses of study 
for tho clifToront grades have been published, 
comprising instruction in lcbgion, English, 
German, arithmetic, history, geography, sing¬ 
ing, drawing The teachers of each aynodiaaj 
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district hold rcgulai monthly or quarterly con¬ 
ferences or institutes, and also a yearly general 
touchers' meeting. 

Since 18G0 tho Mmouii synod publishes the 
Ijitihensche Schulblatt, a monthly, edited by the 
faculty of the Addison Teachers' Seminary and 
published at St Louis, Mo. In 1870 the Wis¬ 
consin synod began lo publish Iho Luthcrischc 
Sckitlm tung, edited by Dr. F. W, A Nolz, 
Watertown, Wifl., till 1894, and by the faculty 
of the Marlin Lutlici College, Now Ulin, Minn,, 
till 1005. 

In older to supply well educated and trained 
teachers who should be in cioso touch with Iho 
interests ol tlio Lutheran Church, Lutheran 
normal schools wcic established Pioneer work 
along this line was done by the Missouri synod. 

As the number of parochial schools and interest 
in good schools grew, several Lutheran synods 
established ami maintained nonnal schools, 
either independent of oi in connection with 
other educational institutions These ,f teach¬ 
ers' semiimrica " combine certain features of 
the German typo of Lchrerscimnar with the 
educational system obtaining in our American 
normal schools. The full course in Lhe picparn- 
toiy and in Lhcscmiiuuy dcpaitmenlH embraces 
five oi six years. 

In 1890 Lhe pniochinl school question became 
a leading political muo in Wisconsin and in 
Iiimois. Tim logi«Jaltu<j oi Wisconsin at llio 
session in 1889 enacted the so-called "BonnclL 
Law " (ho named from Lhe member who intio- 
(Uiced the bill), cli 1310 of Iho Laws of Wis¬ 
consin, wliioh nad been passed without tlio 
knowlcdgo of those most interested against 
it. Tho chief provisions wcici Compulsory 
attendance of tile child for a period not less 
than twelve noi more than twenty-four weeks 
in each year, to be fixed annually, in advanco 
of Sept, 1, by tho school board in each 
district or city; that such attendance should 
be congccutivo during such portion of tho com¬ 
pulsory period as the boaid should determine* 
while cxcuso for non-attendance was required 
to bo made out to the satisfaction of that 
boaid as tho solo and final judge; and con¬ 
cluded thcac provisions with tho following 
section. No school shall bo regarded as a 
school under this act, unless there shall bo 
taught therein as pnit of the elementary educa¬ 
tion of children, reading, wilting, arithmetic, and 
United States hiatoiy m the English language. 1 ' 
Ilore the statute confessedly denounced ftB no 
school within Us purviow any private school 
winch did not conform Lo these requirements. 
This legislation asflerLed ns fundamental doc¬ 
trine, first, Lho right of a publio authority to 
piesonbc Uio (iourso ancl subjects ofiiistmcfcion 
in schools maintained as purely private estab¬ 
lishments, without publio cost, by parents who 
seok to educate their children aftci tho dic¬ 
tates of conscience, and, secondly, tho right 
of the State to intervene between any patent 
and child, and, m loco parentum, to assume and 
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control the education of all children A bit¬ 
ter political controversy arose The Luthoians, 
ivJio had 380 parochial schools with 20,000 
pupils ui Wisconsin, and the Roman Catholics, 
with equally large interests involved, vigorously 
protested against this law as interfering with 
parental relation, personal liberty, And matters 
of conscience. In the election of 1892 the 
party that had passed the law was overwhelm¬ 
ingly defeated and the law was repealed. A 
compulsory attendance law was then bought 
foitli, which has since given general satisfac¬ 
tion {L'ltlheuschc Schvlzcituno, Vol XII IT., 
and The Forum , Vol XII, No 2; W F. Vilas, 
The flenncll Law m Wisconsui ) 

At tho World's Fair at St Louis 400 male 
and 37 female teachcis of the Missouri 
synod made an exhibit of the work of their 
parochial school pupils in English language, 
United States lustoiy, geogiaphy, arithmetic, 
religion, Gciman language, physiology, zoology, 
botany, general history, penmanship in Eng¬ 
lish and German, drawing The exhibit was 
awarded a gold medal. The members of 
the juiy for elementaly school work stated 
that the written work in this synodical exhibit 
waa unsurpassed. As worthy of special merit 
the German lnnguago work was mentioned, 
and tho manner in which the two parallel lan¬ 
guages, English and Goi man, wore successfully 
taught and the difficulties overcome. The 
growth and development of tho paiochinl 
schools within the Missouu synod was as 
follows “ 


Year 

ficnooiA 

Pabtqub 

INSTRUCT Dllfl 

Teunlipia 

Pupils 

1818 

14 

0 

5 

OOti 

1B5H 

113 

02 

Dl 

4,074 

1808 

307 

171 

100 

22,007 

1872 

475 

224 

251 

25,300 


Lutheran pastors who went to Ohio in 1805 
and in the following years began at once to or¬ 
ganize parochial schools. In 1815 there were 
twenty-one parish schools in that stato; in 1817, 
forty-eight, m 1819, fifty-seven. 

Present Status. — In the year 1910 the pa¬ 
rochial school work of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America comprised: 4B02 parish 
schools, 3402 touchers, 244,198 pupils, which 
were distributed nmong the following synods, 
synodical conference: 2955 parish schools, 
1380 teachers, 132,027 pupils; general council: 
604 parish schools, 748 teachers, 20,588 pupils; 
general synod: 30 parish Bchools, 3 teachers, 
1100 pupi/s; independent synods. 1577 parish 
schools, 1355 teachers, 85,503 pupils. 

There ate scvcial normal Bchools main¬ 
tained by Lutheran synods in the United States. 
In 1851 tho Missouri synod founded a teach¬ 
ers' seminary in Milwaukee, Wis,, which was 
transfeirecl to Addison, III, in 1864, During 
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the past twenty years, 710 teacher a linvo been 
eduoated there Following are the Lutheran 
normal schools m America: Toachcia* Semi¬ 
nary, Addison, Ill., 11 instructors^ 175 
students, 0 classes, Tcachcia* Seminal y, 
Seward, Neb, 8 inntruatois, 117 students; 
Martin Luther College, New Ulm, Minn, 8 
professors. 118 Rtudents, Lutheran Norm n l 
School, Sioux Falla, S D , fi iuBtiuctma, 117 
Bfcudcnta, Lutheian Normal School, Madison. 
Minn, 182 students, 0 teachers; Tenchem’ 
Sennnai y, AVoodvillc, Ohio, 71 students, 5 
toaohers; Wnrtburg Teachers* Somiimry, Wa- 
vcvly, la., 04 students, G teachers 
Higher Education — No other church, in 
proportion Lo its membership and resources, 
has established so inmry college 1 * nml rcith- 
narios in the United Slates na the Lutheran 
Church. The Lutheran educational institu¬ 
tions number 120, having property valued 
at 59,007,800, endowments amounting to 
S3,104,200, with 505,110 volumes m their 
libraiics, employing 1049 professors, having 
10,731 students. 


TVico/offLivif Seminaries, 20, with property 
valued At §2,100,300, endowments amounting 
to $1,100,100, having 103,420 volumes in their 
libraries, employing 92 professors, and having 
1144 students. 

Academics, 53; value of property, SI,907,000; 
amounts of endowment, $90,500 ; volumes in li¬ 
braries, 50,010; professor*!, 382, htudmhs, 0730. 

Utdics 1 CcficocsamLSEcminarLcs, 8; value of prop¬ 
erty, $700,000, amount nf endowment, $1000; 
volumes in libiniies, 4850; piofcMow, 104; 8tu- 
dents, 927 

Colleges , 30, with property vnluod at S4,804,500; 
amount of endowments, $1,000,003; volumes in 
libraries, 277,230; employing 471 professors and 
having 4930 students m college departments and 
2989 tAwtonta \vl ntVrn depwvtvnevAa . Tho impar¬ 
ity of the colleges aro open to both sexes But 
there mo a few institutions devoted exclusively 
to the higher education of women The two old¬ 
est Lutheran Colleges m Ameuen are Pennsyl¬ 
vania College, Cletlysbuig, l 3 a., founded iu 1832. 
and Concordia College, Ft Wayne, Ind., founded 
in 1830. W. N. 


LUTHERAN COLLEGES, lOHMDll 

(Colloflea marked with nil nfltorhk alvo courses brtsed on twelve to fifteen mills of entrance requiremcalu nnd lending 

to degrees) 


* AuRdBtnna 

, (co) 

1800 

Honk Inlnnd, III. 

Jim' Ci A Aiidieun, Pli I) 

25 

557 

*Gildiwuii Adolphus , 

(coj 

1NG2 

fU. Poior. Mum 

Rev. J V Ulilnr, Pli 1) 


373 

* Muhlenberg . 


IHH7 

Allentown, Pn 

Rev. J A. 11 uiiH, 1) 1), 

ir> 

132 

112 

* Thiel. 

(co) 

1870 

Greenville, I J u. 

Rev (J Theodore Heine 

11 

*nclhany. , . 

Yf Mnmoml . . 

Luther . 

. (co) 

1HH1 

LincUhorff, Knn. 

llev. K, 1’, Pililblnd, 1) L). 

•in 

hSO 


llorhraLcr, N.Y 

Ilov 11 1), KriuhwR 

5 

12 

(co) 

1KH3 

WMidd, Neb 

llev, O J JiAmmm, H I) 

Hi 


* UijshIa . 

Wciducr Inatilulo „ . 

. (co) 

1893 

KemlwrirLh, N.J 

Mulberry, Iud 

Prof, A 11 Wallin, A M 

11 

103 

. Ui 

L'JOO 

llflv. A. II. Ailmugh, A. 11. 

7 

30 

Augsburg , . 


1B0D 

Miiuipapohi, Mmn. 

Vftrnnl 

H 

151 

An goal a ii iv 

(co) 

J 000 

Canton, S D 

Roy Anthony 0 Tuvo 

Jl 

260 

Capitol Unlverdity 

lh5D 

Columbus, O 

llev. J 11 Selluli, Pli D 

It 

11H 

* CnrLlmge . . 

. (co) 

1B70 

CnrUmgc, III 

Ilov, II 1) Hoover, Pli D 

ID 

103 

California Concord m 

1900 

Ea^I Oakland, Cnl 

Prof, Tb Hr ohm 

2 

IH 

Concordia , . 



Port Way lie, Ind 
Milwaukee. Wm 

llw M Lucekr 

Ilov, M J, l 1 Albruelil 

U 

2J0 

Concordia , . 


10SI 

B 

101 

Concordm . , . 

■ (co) 

1881 

Conover, N 0 

Rov, Gen A llonioaer 

4 

52 

Concordia , , , 

iaai 

UroincvilJc, N.Y 

Ilcv 11 Felli 

7 

101 

Concordia 

. (CO) 

1 HOI 

Moorcliead. Minn. 

Rev II 0 Hlmrson 

25 

17ft 

Concordia . 

1H9H 

Rl. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Thco, IRicnger 

0 

160 

Concurdln 

. (co) 

1D01 

New Oilcans, La. 

Ilov, Clm‘i Niermnmi 

4 

28 

Conrordin. 

1905 

l'oihand, Ore 

| Pro! F W, J Sylvcylcr 

2 

15 

Dana . . 

Inimmmd Lutheran 


ISB0 

lllmr, Neb 

| llnv C. X Ilunnon 

5 ! 

158 

t 

11)03 

Groonahoro, N C. 

Ilcv' F Here 

Ilov. It, L, TnU. A M. 

7 

2(H) 

Lenoir . , 

M 

l£9L 

Hickory, N C 

ID 1 

225 

LuLlicr. 

(CO) 

1003 

Now Orlcnns, La, 

Prof. II A. IV iIdo 

u 

27 

Lullicrnn .... 

Lullier Proacmlnnry . 

1801 

Decor nil, In 

Si. Paul, Minn 

Rnv C K Preua 

Ilov II, Ernnl, D 1), 

ifi i 

5 1 

200 

70 

Midland , , 

. (co) 

1RB7 

ALpJimtm, Kan, 

Ilcv. M F Trnxell, D.D 

12 

172 

Newberry 

1850 

Newberry. S C 

Rev J, II Ilnrins 

15 . 

212 

NorLliwe’jtnrn IIiuv, , 

■ (co) 

1801 

Watertown, Win. 

Pror, A T. Erriflt 

12 

275 

* Pnrk Region Luther . 

(co) 

IB 92 

Foigua Fnlts, Minn 

Hov. D. (i. lliilad 

13 

200 

* Pennsylvania . , 

Red Wing Seminary . 

. (co) 

1832 

Gettysburg, Pn, 

Red Wing, Minn. 

Prof. W. A Clrnnvlllc, Pli D 

IP 

001 

1870 

Ilov Edw W. Hnlimlilt 

0 

162 

* llaatiokc , . v 


LWi2 

Salem, Vn 

Rev. J. A MuoroUmb D L). 

14 

non 

91 Jahii'u Tjiitli. , . 

. (eo) 

im 

Winfield. Knn, 

Rev. A W Meyer 

0 

03 

*31. Olnf . . 

(CO) 

1H7-1 

Nortlinrhli Mum. 

Rev John N. lCildnhl 

30 

406 

Ht. Paul’s . . , 


mi 

Concordia. Mo 

llnv. J, JI C, Knppcl 

8 

M2 

Suomi 

*Suaquoliniinft Univ , 
WnrLburn . ... 

* WlilcnWg . . 

(CO) 

1800 

Ilnncaok, Midi 

Ilcv J. K Niknndcr 

Ilov Clina n Aikeiia, D D, 

U) 

100 

(co) 

1858 

SolinsgroVa, Pn, 

22 

25H 


lfioa 

Clinton, loiva 

Rev J Frilachel 

7 

81 

. (co) 

i 184.5 

Springfield, O. 

Ilcv, Clins. 0, Ilcckert, D D 

1ft 

703 


08 
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Ro/orcncc<i;— 

Lutheran Church A/awnne, Philadelphia I'n. 

Lutheran Cpchpaim, 

Special Report of the CVnaus Ilmcau on Religious Rothes, 
JDQD (WmIiihrIoi}. Onverjiinwl prmhnp, offico 
1010), mi 351, 35H, 3G0, 303, 307, 370, 372, 31*1, 
390, 301, 30G 

LUXEMBURG EDUCATION IN, — The 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg romp lines an area 
of about 1000 square miles on the cast side of 
the lllunc, and a population of 240,500 (1005), 
The religion of the state in Ilonmii Catholic; 
but liberty of conscience i a respected, and the 
few dissentients, ahoul 2200 Protestants, 1200 
Jews, and 240 membeirt of otlici wets, me pro¬ 
tected in all lights and privileges In the 
eleventh century a county oi earldom within 
the Gciman Umpire, Luxemburg was con¬ 
stituted a giand duchy m 1354, and iluring the 
five centuries following, the soveicignty over 
the atato was determined by the course of 
empire in central and western Europe. In the 
lattci part of the fifteenth century Luxemburg 
was a possession of the House of Austua, after 
the death of Charles V the country was ceded 
to Spain; it came again under Austrian do¬ 
minion at the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and during the wars of tha Revolution was 
annexed to France The congress of Vienna 
assigned the gland duchy to Lho King of 
the Netlioilands, a relation broken up bv the 
revolt of J830, but restmed in 1039; finally by 
the ticaty of London, 1867, the grand duchy 
was declared neutral Lorritoiy, and at the death 
of the King of the Netherlands in 1890, by 
icascfi of fclia Salic law its control passed to 
Adolph, Duke of Nassau 

The educational histoiy of the country prior 
to 1B3D is identified with that of the states 
with which it has been aucccssively united 

Dy the constitution of the giand duchy 
(hearing date Oct, 17, 18GS), public educa¬ 
tion is placed under tho general supervision of 
the government and is lcgulafccd by legislative 
acts and by official deciccs emanating fiom 
the Grand Duke, Primary education foims a 
department in the Ministry of tho Interior 
undoi the charge d a Dircctoi-Gcneral, who is 
assisted by a Council of Public Instruction and a 
permanent committee formed from the members 
of the council 

The system of primary education is based 
upon tho law of July 2G, 1813. Subsequent 
modifying laws mo: tho laws of July 20, 1800, 
July 0, 1870, Jan. 2, 1870, providing better 
conditions foi teachers; tho law of Apr 23, 
1870, pertaining to the establishment of higher 
primaiy schools, and laws of Apr. 20, 1881, and 
of July 0, 1898, applicable to the entire syslom, 

Every commune (city or rural) is loquircd 
to establish one or moro schools according to 
the population, and provide tho euitnblo sites 
and buildings From tho first tho State lias 
borne part of the current expenses of the 
schools, and by ducal order of May 23, 1907, 


the minimum amount of this aid is placed at 
40 per cent of the salary assured to a teacher 
by the commune, The law of 1881 mado 
])iimary instruction oblignLoiy foi nil childici) 
from the agi^a of six to twelve yema Under 
eel tain conditions exemption may be claimed 
foi a child at ten years of ago, and comrtmnea 
may also extend the compulsory pcnod to 
thirteen yoais of age, Tho primary schools are 
not free, the local expenso foi their maintenance 
being borne by the communal treasury and 
tuition fees in fixed proportion; the fees are, 
however, remitted m ease of need and the 
amount met by increase ill the communal ap- 
piopriation. 

The eoLii.se of study for pi unary schools pie- 
senbed by law includes; religion and morals, 
Gorman language and French language, aiith- 
metio, with the system of weights and meas- 
uies, elements of gcogiaphy and of natural 
his Lory, singing, and foi girls, ncedlcwoik 
This piogram may be extended to include ele¬ 
mentary sciences, physical and natural, linear 
drawing, bookkeeping, and gymnastics, 

The law of 1843 requited that the lcligioua 
instruction in the schools should bo given by the 
clergy of the lc&pcctivc denominations, but sub¬ 
sequent laws piovidc that the subject may be 
taught by tho legular teachers with the con¬ 
sent of the local authorities and undci the 
direction of the clergy 

The Diieclor-Goneiul of pn in ary education is 
appointed by the Grand Duke, as arc all the chief 
officials of Llic service The advisory council 
consists of the bishop, three appointed members, 
the mspectoia of primaiy schools, and the 
director of the normal school. The government 
inspeclois for this seivicc arc a piincipnl in¬ 
spector and one inspector for each of the six 
divisions ( arrondissemenfs ) of the duchy Tho 
salary of the principal inspectors ranges fiom 
5300 to 5050 fis. (S1072 to §1130), that of the 
subordinate inapccLois Lorn 3520 to 3825 fis, 
(S705 to §705). The local supervision of 
schools is intrusted to committees consisting 
in each ense of the bourgemealre (mayor), the 
curd, and one or more members of tho civil 
council (elective) according to the population, 

Teachers arc appointed by the communal 
authorities, acting in concert with the inspector 
and with the approval of the Direclor-Goncrni 
Candidates for appointment must have a 
tonchei's certificate (brevet dc capacity) from 
the Council of Public Instruction, and testi¬ 
monials of character fiom the local authorities 
The certificate of the lowest order entitles the 
holder to temporary appointment; pciinnnent 
appointment can only be obtained nftei five 
years' excellence and special examination. 
The teaching force is classified in four grades 
with Balancs foi lay teachers langhig by legulnr 
increments from 1200 to 2100 frs. (S240 to 
S420) for men, from 1000 to 1500 frs. (S200 to 
§300) for women, Lay teachers may also have 
the right to a residence or a money equivalent, 
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at least 250 fra annually After five years’ 
service inale teachers receive an additional sum 
of 100 fra from the State, which rifles by periodi¬ 
cal increases to a maximum of 800 Ire, after 
thirty years' service, The salaries of women 
teachers aro supplemented in the aamc way by 
me re mentis langing from 75 fra to 000 frs, 

Communes me autlionzcd to establish higher 
primary schools, to which pupils may be admitted 
at twelve years of age for a course of two or 
three years' duration, Tho teachers of the 
highci primary schools must be graduates of a 
secondary school, i.o. gymnasium or the higher 
industrial and commercial school. Communes 
may also maintain infant schools (school 
gardons) for children under soliool age and con¬ 
tinuation schools (held in the ovening or on 
Sunday) for adults 

Tho department of primary education includes 
tho state normal school, which was established 
in 1817 It is organized in two separate flec¬ 
tions, one for young men, the other for young 
women; tho former arc day students only. 
Tho government odors thirty scholaiehipa for 
young men and fifteen for young women, which 
cover the expense in this institution Tho 
nurnbci of primary schools is adequate for tho 
needs of tho population, and practically all 
children in the grand duchy rcccivo elementary 
instruction The latest statistics pertaining 
to this department arc as follows — 


STATISTICS OP PUIlLIc; PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
1008 



§ 


PopiLa 


TlauiiIlh 

Schools 

Total 

6) 

a 

-a 

□ 

h 

a 

Fninnla 


| 

1 

1 

l 

1 >> 

1 J 

3 

Higher 
pniTavry 
schools , 

22 

| 027 

408 

320 


14 

B 


Ordinary 
primary 
schools . 

BQ2 

33.085 

17,338 

10,547 

805 

450 

222 

184 

Infrmt 
schools , 
Schools for 

Q tl LI 1 La , 

32 

800 1 

1,001 

10 700 

4,008 

5,711 

32 

— 

“i 

21 


According to the latest oflicUl statistics 
(1008), the annual expenditure foi primary 
education amounted to 1,771,824 banes 
(5351,3(11.80), Of this total 1,548,318 franca 
(5309,6(13 00), or B7^ per cont, was for tho 
ordinary p rim ary schools, 

In addition to the achoola abovo considered, 

1 Ol tViia totnl 410 w^ro lor mem 3DD for womon, 
Tlloy nro evening and Snlibrtth day cUbhos, Insting about 
fives months u\ tlio your, in IUg cisw o( the clRBBca for 
women the courses perlrun very generally Lo Mia domes¬ 
tic arts, in those lor men, drawing is almost always 
a pronounced feature 


tho ,Statc maintains an institute for denf-imilefl 
nn institute for the blind nt Harbour g, and one 
for the fccblomindcrl at Iletzclorf. 

Higher Education.—The iwdiMitiona for 
higher education in Luxemburg dnlo from a 
law of July 23, 1848; but have been modified 
by subsequent laws. The moat important of 
these institutions is the Atheiicum of Luxem¬ 
burg, comprising a gymnasium (classical school) 
and a school of commerce and industry- The 
latter, which was ongiunlly a Bcctitm of the 
gymnasium, was separately oiganized by a law 
of May 28, 1802. There arc also gyimmaia nt 
Dickirch and Echtcrnach, which were formerly 
of inferior grade {progymiinBift), but received 
complete organization hy law of 1000, winch 
provided also for the addition of induslihl 
sections. 

Tho gymnasia arc classical schools following 
German models; a law of 1008 provided foi dual 
courses of instruction after the second yen], 
allowing choice bclwceu the classical course 
and a modern course compiifiinglh’inglnngungea 
and Bciencc. Pupils arc admitted to the lowest 
class of Lhc gymnasia proper or Lo the industrial 
sections nt twelve yemrti of age The comae or 
instillation occupies six ycais. 

For technical education there is a school or 
commerce and industry at Each-mi r-l'Alzc Lie, 
dating from a law of June 1C, 1001, and a 
school for artisans autlioiiml by a law of 
Mar, Id, 180(1; also a school of ngiiciiHuro 
with nn expeument atiUinu at Ettclbruck, 
eicated by Jaw of 1'Vb 28, 1883. 

The charge for tuition in the gymnasia. vangeB 
from forty franefl lo sixty frnnes per niimun. 
In tho school for artisans fees arc limited to 
foity franca n year, and arc often i emitted. 

The Btatu appropriations for these higher 
institutions arc ndministcicd hy the director- 
general of finances, and Llioir internal affairs by 
special committees, appointed, as me the direc¬ 
tors and professors, hy the Grand Duko 
The Luxemburg Alhencum in 1008 registered 
493 students in ilic gymnnflium and 400 in the 
industiial school; the gymnasium of Dickirch 
the same year had 150 students in the classical, 
and 50 m the modern unction 
The course of insti action in the gymnasium 
prepares for the examination leading to the 
diploma for profcssois of sccondniy education, 
and nho foi nmtnculftlion in the univeisitics 
of neighhoung countries, Luxemburg having 
no uni varsity In 1010-1011 there wore fifty- 

nine atudonta from the grand duchy irgistered 
in French uuivoi silica, and sixty-one in those of 
Gciinany The fine arts aic fosLered by llio 
reigning family, and the Oonmjrvnlory of JyliiBia 
at Luxemburg is celebrated. A, T. H. 
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LYCEE. — See France, Education in, 
Lyceum, Gymnasium, 

LYCEUM M9VEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES —Josiah Holbrook (q.u ), who started 
tho lyccum movement at Millbury, Mafia , in 
1820, stated its purposes na follows’ (1) Tho 
improvement of tho common schools; (2) Lha 
formation of leotuTC conises and the eatablish- 
incnt of classes for the education of nclulta; and 
(3) the organization of libraries and muse nine. 
The first purpose became the chief feature of 
the American Lyccum Association The 

chief outcome of tho lyccum movement per sc 
was the organization of lecture comscs 111 many 
cities and towns and tho establishment of li¬ 
braries Dy 1831 theic wore 000 towns m the 
United States with local lyccum organizations. 
Between 1825 and 1850 most of tho publia 
lectures in tho country wera under such local 
organizations; and this feature of tho lyccum 
movement continued prominent down to 18S0. 
Wendell Phillips, one of the cai ly lyceum lectur¬ 
ers, is said to have given his lecture on " The 
Lost Arts 11 two thousand times befora lyceum 
audiences. Lowell Institute (r/.u.) in Boston 
and the Brooklyn Institute (q ».), both of which 
grow out of tho lyceum movement, aro stilt 111 
existence 

Many town libinrics were also formed by 
local lyceum associations. The Mercantile 
Library Association of Boston, composed of 
merchants and clerks in a local lyccum associa¬ 
tion, us well as the libraries of tho mechanics 
institutes in man y American cities, and tho 
societies for tho diffusion of useful knowlcdgo 
interested in lecture courses and the establish¬ 
ment of libraries and museums, wcio organized 
and directed by the men connected with tho 
American Lyceum Association. In recent times 
this move men t haa been replaced by the Chau¬ 
tauqua movement and the UniversiLy Extension 
(qq v ). In some respects public lecturing has be¬ 
come more closely allied with pubho amusement 
than with education. At present in tho United 
States there aro about 12,000 towns and cities 
oigaiuzcd as lyccum centers. More than 40 
lyccum bureaus furnish specialists who devote all 
or part of Lhoir timo to this purpose, more than 
750 of whom are aiganizod with llio International 
Lyccum Association. W. 9* M. 

LYCURGUS,—Tho Spartan lawgiver to 
whom is attributed tho rigorous Spin tan con¬ 
stitution. lie is roputed Lo have lived in Llio 
ninth century uxs, It is, however, generally 
accented now that the SparLan codo was tho 
icault of laws and customs which had accu¬ 
mulated during centuries, and that Lycuigus 
was ft mythical personage It is clear that Urn 
constitution was not attributed to him until 


the end of the fifth century. Nor does tho 
Spartan poet, Tyrtrous, make mention of him 
It teems probable that Lycurgus was a local 
hcio or doity worshiped as the protector 
against wolves (Lyko-vorps, wolf-repellcr), and 
that the code was attributed to him on tho 
analogy of tho lawgivers of later limes 

Seo Gheece, Ancient 
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Duny, J. U. History 0 / Qrettg, (London, 100B.) 

LYON, MARY (1797-1810) —launder of 
Mount Holyoke College and a pioneer in the 
cause of the higher education of women in the 
United SLates, Born at Duckland, Mass., bIic 
was largely self-educated, as there were few 
opportunities in her girlhood for the secondary 
and higher education of women. This lack, 
together with a keen sense of the need, influ¬ 
enced her life and started her upon a career of 
educational reform that has given her rank 
among the greatest women America has pro¬ 
duced She attended tho district schools in 
rural Massachusetts, and by tho ngo of seven¬ 
teen she was teaching in a common school near 
Sholburne Falls al a wage of seventy-five cents 
a week 11 with board/ 1 At the age of twenty 
she entered the Sandoison Academy at Ash- 
field, and during the next four years she alter¬ 
nately taught in the common schools and con¬ 
tinued her studies at the Sanderson and 
Amherst academies I 11 1821 she entered the 
higher school for girls conducted by Joseph 
Emerson (q a.) at Byficld, and the next yeai aha 
was an assistant teacher in Sanderson Academy. 
Duung 1S24 and 1825 sho tnught part of each 
year in Adams Academy at Derry, N.H.. and 
puisued courses of study for the remainder of 
the time at Amlicisfc College and the Rensselaer 
Institute 

From 1820 to 1828 she continued her teach¬ 
ing during the winter at Sandoison Academy 
and during tho summer at Adams Academy, 
which at this lime was undei the direction of 
Mrs. Zilpah Grant Banister {q.v ), one of Miss 
Lyon's teachers in Joseph Emerson^ school 
at Byfioltl In 182B M\b Banister organized 
a semumiy at Ipswich, Mass, and during the 
next two years Miss Lyon taught in the 
Ipswich Seminary during the summci and tank 
charge of a " select school" at Buckland, 
Mass,, during tho winter She became vicc- 
principal of tho Ipswich Seminary in 1830, 
and during the next four years gave all her 
time to this institution 

Tho “ 50100 ^' winter sohaol at Buakland 
was in a senso tho germ of Mount Holyoke 
II 01 ' school was the resort of many girls who 
had been, or who expected to become, teadiora 
Expenses weic made as low ns possible. Tui¬ 
tion was S3 a quarter, and board was ob¬ 
tained nfc intes ranging from $1 to $1.26 a 
week The philanthropic side of the work 
appealed strongly to Misb Lyon; and when in 
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1634 the Ipswich Seminary failed iu its efforts 
to secure an endowment, sho decided Lo enhst 
the interest of pul)lic-spiriied people in lho 
endowment of ft seminary for tho higher cdu- 
cation of women. Sho secured the coopera¬ 
tion of a committee of prominent men, and a 
anil was issued asking for one thousand dollars 
to finanao the raising of Hie funds for the or¬ 
ganisation and endowment of Llio sominary, 
Miss Lyon undertook to secure this fund fiom 
woman Within two months tho thousand 
clollais had boon sacurcd. Her former fdiuIcnLs. 
many of whom Were now teachers, conLribuLcrl 
a fourth of the sum, mid tho women in and 
ftbaut Ipswich the rest Mount Ilolyoko wns 
chartaicd in 1S36 and opened tho next year, 
(See Mount Kolydiil Collet) 

During tho twelve years (1837-1349) that 
Miss Lyon was president of tho seminary, her 
work wns dibtmotly that of a pionctiT, Her 
institution was ridiculed and caricatured by 
tho secular press of the country as " a rib- 
factory/' " Protestant nunnery/' etc. IUit 

she had faith in her mission^ and her appeal 
to u tho common sonao, tho intelligence, and 
the spmt of fair play/' ultimately triumphed. 
As one of her biographers writes, "Mary Lyon 
viewed Mount Ilolyoko ns a plant for devel¬ 
opment, not of intellectual gymutudg, but 
or enlightened, useful women n Cooperative 
housowork was made a feature of tho seminary, 
and the life of Uie institution was made thor¬ 
oughly domocratio. ( Sixty dollnis a year 
covered board and tuition, exclusive of clnuges 
for fuel and light. She died at South Hadley, 
Muss, on Maroii 5, 1949, nnd her reniuim 
woro fcuried on the grounds of tho institution 
which sho Uacl founded. Beyond a pamphlet 
on Female Education (1839), and tho circulara 
slating the pmpoao and character of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, Miss Lyon left 110 educa¬ 
tional publications, W. H JVL 

See also Mount IIolyoice College; Women, 
Hiqheti Education ok, in the United Status. 
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LYONS, UNIVERSITY OF. — One of tho 
most racontly established universities in France. 
Although departments and faculties aroso dur¬ 
ing tho nineteenth century, they were not con¬ 
solidated into a university until 1S90. Tho 
claim that a sWuna generate oxiHted at Lyons 
in the thirteenth Century is denied by Ilnalulail 
(l/inucrsiliefl of Europe in the Middle Ages), al¬ 
though there were undoubtedly very irnpoiUnb 
schools there, Faculties of floionco and leLLers 
were established in 180B, but were again closed 
in 1810, Tho different faculties owed their 
origin in large measure to the public support and 


intcio^t of public bodies. In lflHJ the faculty of 
science was established, mill 111 1838 the faculty 
of letters A nlmir in law was founded by the 
municipal council AiuJ the chamber of com¬ 
merce} in \%1 Lho Ecolc hire ile Droii was 
established, iniil became a faculty in 1875. 
Medical couitics wero given, in coimcclion with 
the hospitals of Lho town In 1820, and in 1834 
the Ecolc hire tie Mtdecine was founded, ami 111 
1311 Lids was followed by Lho ficolc pr&paraUwrc 
lie Mdilcmnc cl tie P/inrnmcic The faculty was 
organiml m 1877. The University of Lyons 
has always lulaplod itself to tho needs and de¬ 
mands of a commemal and industrial city, 
which on its side has always been ready with 
its financial support- There aronow/oiu fac¬ 
ulties: law, science, IoUvih, medicine and 
pharmacy; and two schools: licole do Chimte 
indmlrielU md Ecole dc Tannaic. The enroll¬ 
ment in 1910 was 2022 (law, 853; medicine, 
053, pharmacy, 148; science, 511; Icltcis, 430) 
For the organization see Francis, Education 
in. 

MaeVICAK, MALCOLM (1820-1004). — Nor¬ 
mal kcIviqI principal; educated at ICnox College 
and tho University of Rochester, he graduated 
from Llio latter institution in 1S5D. IIo was prin¬ 
cipal of the Hvackpoi l Collegiatn Institute, which 
afterwards became tho Brockport Normal School: 
principal of the New York .Stato Normal School 
at Potsdam, and principal of the Michigan HUte 
Nounal Sahool at Ypfjilimli. In 1839 ho became 
the firflt chancellor of MacMnslor University. 
IIo was the inventor of tlui MaaVicar tellurian 
filnho nnd tho author of a popular mm of text¬ 
books on arithmetic, W. S, M. 

McCormick theological semi- 
NARY^ CHICAGO, ILL, — An institution for 
the training of candidates for tbo ministry under 
tho Picsbytarian Churcli in the U.S.A., founded 
originally in 1830 as a branch of Hanover College, 
removed to New Albany in 1840, and 1350 Lo 
Chicago. The present namo was adopted in 
1800 Students uro admitted on completing a 
regular college course- Tho Seminary otters two 
three-year courses leading to a diploma or the 
B D. degree. 

McCOSH, JAMES (1811-1804). — Philoso¬ 
pher and educator, pom in Ayrshire, and edu¬ 
cated at Glasgow and Edinburgh universities, 
In 1834 ho becamo a minister, and assisted in 
establishing the FreO Churah of Hcolland In 
1850 ho published The Method of Divino Ciou - 
eminent, physical and moral, which led to his 
appointment as professor of lonio and meta¬ 
physics at Queen's Ifni vers ity, RclfflBt, Hero ho 
lcmnined until 1808, playmtt an important part 
in the social and philanthropic work of the Lown 
In lflfiS he wars invited to becomo president of 
Princeton College (7 iO, an office which ho 
held until 1888, when lie still continued liis 
connection with tho college as professor of 
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philosophy McGosh wrote numerous phil¬ 
osophical works, including: Institutions of 
the Mind inductively investigated (1800); An Ex¬ 
amination of Mill's Philosophy (1800); Scottish 
Philosophy, Bibliographical and Ciihcal (1874); 
Psychology of the Cognitive Powers (1380), 
Psychology oj the Motive Powers (1880); Realis¬ 
tic Philosophy defended (1887). Dr MuCJosh 
lived at Princeton until his death on Nov. 10, 

mi. 
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McELLIGOTT, JAMES NAPOLEON 
(1912-18G0) —Textbook author. lie studied 
at New York University and was principal of 
the School of Mechanics and Tradesmen in 
New York; became picsident of the New Yoilc 
TeaeUeva' Association in 1849 and was editor 
of the Teachers 1 Advocate. lie published many 
Lextbooks ou spelling, leading, giaminar, elo¬ 
cution, and Latin, W S M. 

MeGILL COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. — Founded by the 
will of the lion James McGill (d. 1813) and 
chartered in 1821. Woik wns begun in 1820 
with faculties of wta ami lticdiciuc and waa 
earned on for some tunonndci great d i 111 cul Lies. 
In 1H/J2 through tlio efToits of some ciLizena of 
Montreal an amended ohm ter was secured; 
a faculty of law wns added in 1852; a faculty o[ 
applied science wafi oiganizcd in 1878, although 
engineering bad been taught since 1850; 
the faculty of agriculture was established in 
1007 The supreme authority of the univer¬ 
sity ih vested in tho Crown with the Governpr- 
gcneial of Canada as visitor The governors 
of the university aro the mcmbeis of tho 
royal institution for tho advancement of learn¬ 
ing and the picsident of the governois is ex 
ojjicio Chancellor of the IJnivcisity. The chief 
academic and administrative officer is the Prin¬ 
cipal With McGill arc affiliated a number of 
other institutions, e g . Macdonald College (g u.), 
McGill University College of BriLish Columbia, 
Vancouvoi, B.C., and victoria, B.C , Mount 
Allison and Acadia universities, and several 
theological*colleges fiLuclentfl in the affilmted 
institutions may pursuo their studies either 
wholly thoio or in pait in tho a/TiliaLecI colleges 
and m pai L at McGill, andieccivo their degrees 
on passing the ex aim n a Lions of McGill In 
1800 the Royal Victoria College foi Women 
was csfcablifilicil, providing opportunities foi 
lcsidcnco and college life for women, who arc 
admitted only to the aits courses at McGill. 
This institution oilers courses in arts and pure 
science, given by professors and lecturers of 
the university The students of this college 
are students of tho university. All the usual 


university degrees are conferred by McGill 
on .properly matriculated students who have 
completed the requirements of then coin fees 
Tho total enrollment af students in 1911-1012 
in McGill University and the affiliated colleges 
in Biilish Columbia was 2484 

MeGUFFEY, WILLIAM HOLMES (1 BOO- 
1873.) — Textbook author. He was graduated 
fiom Washington College, Pa, in 1826; was 
professor in Miami Univcisifcy (1820—IS3G); 
president of Cincinnati College (1836-1830). 
president of Ohio University (183(1-1843), and 
professor m the University or Virginia (1843- 
1873). lie wns the author of the widely used 
" Eelectic' J loaders and other schoolbooks. 

W 8 M. 

McKEEN, JOSEPH (1757-1807) —First 
president or Dowdoin College. He wns grad¬ 
uated from Dai Lmoulh College in 1774, taught 
eight years in the schools of Now Hampshire 
and three years in the academy at Andover, 
Mass He was pastor of a church at Beverly, 
Maas , foi seventeen years, and president of 
Bowdoin College Horn 1801 to 1807. He ad¬ 
vocated the intioduction of scientific studies 
into the college course. W S, M. 

See IIowdoit? College. 

McKEEN, JOSEPH (1791-1856). — School 
superintendent. For many years he was en¬ 
gaged in public and private school work in New 
Yoik City, For ten years (1844-1854) he was 
superintendent of the schools of New Yoik 
City and foi two ycniB was associated with 
R. S. Randall (q v ) ns assistant superintendent 
lie edited for some years the TcachorAdvocate 
and was ono of the oiganizore of tho New York 
Teachers' Association, and its picsidonl in 
1S4C W. 8. M, 

McKENDREE COLLEGE, LEBANON 
ILL —A coeducational institution founded 
in 1828, and maintaining academic, collegiate, 
domestio science, ngricultuiD, expression, and 
musia departments Students ruo admitted 
from accredited high schools or by examination, 
The degrees of AB , BS, and B Mus. arc 
conferred by the institution. The enrollment in 
1010-1911 was 279 in all departments. There 
is a teaching Bluff of seventeen members. 

McLEAN JOHN (1800-1880) —College 
president lie was graduated from Princeton 
in 1310 and two years later from the Piincolon 
Theological Semi nary, lie was a professor at 
Princeton (1822-1854) and president of tho in¬ 
stitution (1864-1809), IIo wioto School Sys¬ 
tem oj New Jersey (1820) and IlisLory of the 
College of New Jersey (1877). W. 8. M. 

McMASTER UNIVERSITY, TORONTO, 
ONT. — A coeducational institution organized 
in 1887 under the auspices of the Baptist 
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MACLUllE 


aburchcs of Ontario and Quebec Tilt 1 follow¬ 
ing courses leading to Lliuir respective degreed 
arc offered: arts, science, and theology Stu¬ 
dents arc admitted oil pausing the mulncuktiuu 
oxamination, Tlio enrollment in 1UJ1-1912 
wae 300 The faculty consists of twcuty-Uucc 
incmbcis. 

McMinnville college, McMinn¬ 
ville, ORE — A coeducational irmhUUnm 
undoi the auspices of the llnplisL denomination, 
chartered in 1858. Trcpuraloiy, collegiate, 
music. and commercial departments me main¬ 
tained Students arc admitted to the College 
from four-year high schools Classical, philo¬ 
sophical, and scientific courses ara offered, lend¬ 
ing to the degrees of A.I}., B.Ph , ami II fi In 
1010-1011 the enrollment in the college proper 
was forty students. The faculty consists of 
fifteen members, 

McMURTRIE, HENRY (1703-1805). — 
Author of science loxtbooka. He was grad¬ 
uated from the University of Pennsylvania 
in LSM. aiul for many yciua was a professor m 
the medical dcpai tment of Hint institution. lie 
wrote textbooks in physiology, botany, xabkigy, 
hygiene, astronomy, nrnl physics. W. S, M 

McPherson college, McPherson, 

KANS. — A coeducational institution main¬ 
tained by the Chuiclt of the llietlnen with 
academic, collegiate, biblc, education, and lino 
arts departments The entrance reciuimiumls 
arc fifLeen units. The AIL and IVS degrees 
ora conferred Pro-medical and pre-engineer¬ 
ing courses are also ofleml The enrollment 
in the collegiate) department in 100D-I010 was 
forty-five There is n teaching etnfT of twcnly- 
sevon members, 

MACALESTER COLLEGE, ST. PAUL, 
MINN. — A coeducational institution, the ouL- 
growth of Baldwin School, established in 1853; 
opened as a college under ilir Synod of Lhn 
Presbyterian Church of Minnesota in 1885. 
A preparatory school mid college of hbci a 1 aria, 
requiring fifteen units of high school work for 
entrance, are maintained Tho degiecs of 
AJL and ITS. are granted on completion of 
appropriate courses. In 1911-1912 there were 
190 students in the college proper, and the fac¬ 
ility numbered twenty members. 

MACDONALD COLLEGE (McGILL UNI¬ 
VERSITY), ST ANNE EE BELLEVUE, QUE 
— A constituent body of McGill University 
founded and endowed by Sir William C. Mac¬ 
donald for the advancement of education and 
research With special reference to rural prob¬ 
lems, and for the training of tcacheia for rural 
districts The work is distributed between tho 
school of agriculture, school for teachers, and 
school of household science. In the school of 
agriculturo the degree of B.S.A, is confomd 


on the completion of a four-year course, Tlio 
faculty coiihisLh of fiftyTivo ineiulicvs, and tho 
enrollment of hLikIciUh in 1011-1012 was 178. 

MACDONALD MOVEMENT —See Can¬ 
ada, Education in. 

M ACER AT A ROYAL UNIVERSITY 

ITALY.- Sen Itai.y, Education in. 

MACfCEY, JOHN (1705-1831). — Aulhoi of 
schooliiiithiniUies. lb* was educated as n 
physician and practiced medicine n few yeais, 
Vrom 1817 to llns linn* of Iiik death lie was en¬ 
gaged in Leaching. llr wiote tho American 
Teacher's AflMfffaut and Self Imlrnctor'fi 6'uidc 
(1.820), a textbook in arithmetic tlmL was 
widely used. W. H. M. 

MACLURE, WILLIAM (1703-1840). — 
Fust AinciiL’Un disciple of Pcstalozziaiiisni, 
lie? was born nl Ayr, Scotland, ami engaged in 
conuiicriral put suits Having acquired a cam- 
prtQJU’r, he rPtned fiom hiiMiirss in 1803 and 
look up his lenulence in Philadelphia, Soon 
afLer lie was snit Lo Pons by FirsiricuL Jefferson 
as a member of the emmumsmu to Millie the 
claims of Anieucnii citizens againab the French 
government for HpoluilumH cnnunHled during 
the French i evolution, While in Europe ho 
began the collection of object* fur a museum 
of iiatiiiul lualoiy for tho United Slates, 
nml made an extrusive blmly of educational 
systems in tin? old world. Having vim Led 
Vi'Htabwvi ni Yvcrtlim nrul Fcllenbcrc (^e.) 
aL Ilofwyl, be induced Joseph Nepf (q.u), 
one of Ventulmizi’H funnel associates, lo come to 
America and establish schools nftci tlio pattern 
of the .Swiss refmmer. 

The font accounts or Pctdnlozn's labors pub¬ 
lished in the United Slaton worefiom the pen of 
Mi Mnclurc Aflei his lelura to America in 
lHOfl, lie began at his own expense a geological 
Hiirvoy or the United Slaton. Upturning to 
Europe Again in 1819 Lo Htmlv the industrial 
and educational schemes of Robert Owen (7 u r ) 
aL New Lanark, Scotland, he organized in tho 
next ycai an industrial and agricultural school 
at Alicante, Spain The ovcrthiow of the 
constitutional government iu IH2<1 and the con¬ 
fiscation of hia piopoity compelled him Lo give 
up lua achevuo Tor mduuUud education m Spain. 
Ileturmng to tho UniLed »SUles, lie Joined 
Roll or l Owen (g.u.) and his IHonmn colony at 
Now Harmony, Iiul. Mnclurc invested 
$150,090 in the Now IIannony experiment, anil 
aimed to make it the cental oJ l’cflLJilosftlnnltim 
in America JiiHcph Neuf wan placed at the 
head of Llio schools of the colony, and manual 
training and Aomriilary science wero mnda 
important features of die school course. With 
tlio failure of tho colony in 1820 Mr. Macluio 
continued to live at New Harmony, engaged in 
litcrniy and scientific labors lie was the mov¬ 
ing spirit in Llio organization of tho Academy 
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of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia in 1812, 
and its presidont fiom 1817 to Luc time of lna 
deathi and he was the vntual founder and Lho 
drat president of the American Geological 
Society (out of winch grow the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science) in 
1826. Ilia Opinions on Various Subjects (Now 
Harmony, 1831) contains twenty essays on 
education W, B. M. 

See PCSTALOZZIANJ8 M IN AmEIUCA 
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MADAGASCAR — Seo PnENen Colonies, 
Education in. 

MADISON, JAMES (1740-1812), — Col¬ 
lege president and bishop, giaduatcd at \Yil- 
lmm and Mary Colic go, 1708, studied law and 
was admitted to the bar, IIo held a professor- 
ship at William and Mary Cullogo from 1773 
to 1777, and wftfc president of tho college from 
1777 to 1812 He advocated elective studies 
in collegiate institutions, and shared many of 
the views of Thomas Jo it era on ($u) on higher 
education. W. S M. 

MADISON, JAMES (1761-1833). — Presi¬ 
dent of the Uni Led States, was educated at 
Princeton; tutored for a time in his lather's 
family; waa long a trustee of William and Mary 
College, succeeded Thomas Jefferson as reelor 
of the University of Vugiiun, having previously 
been a member of the board of trustees Pi esi- 
dent Madison wna active in tJie movement for 
lho establishment of public school eye,toms, 
and shared the viows of Jctfoisan (g.u). 

W. S. M. 

MADRAS SYSTEM — See Monitohial 
System, Bell, Andhew, Lancabteh. 

MADRAS, UNIVERSITY OF —See India, 
Education in 

MADRID, UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN, — 
See Spain, Education in 

MAGER, KARL WILHELM (1810-1858). 
— A prominent German cducaloi, was bom 
in Grlifralh, near Solingen. in the Illilnc piov- 
incc I'hcm 1828 to 1830 lie studied philology 
and philosophy at lire university of Ileum and 
then went to Pam, where ho devoted Lhrec 
years to a ihoiough study of French liteiature. 
Reluming to Berlin, he made the acquaintance 
of Alexander von Humboldt and accompanied 
him on a scientific journey to Russia (1835). 
In Borim he n\so crane in contact with Dicstor- 
weg {q.v ), with whom he spent much time in 
discussing problems of education, In 1837 


he wna called as professor of German to tho 
College at Geneva, but a nervous trouble and 
the desire for more leiBurc to do literary work 
induced hnn to give up his position (1830) 
lie returned to Germany and started (1840) 
thoPftdapofliseJic lfouuc, to whichliis own contri¬ 
butions, wnttcn m a brilliant b tylo. soon 
biought a largo following. In 1841 lie was 
called as professor of French literature to 
Aarau in Switzerland, but he left this position 
in 1844, because ho found uptun that it took too 
much time away fiom Ida literary activity. 
In 1848 ho waa offered tho pnncipnlship of the 
lie nl gy m Tina mm at Eisenach, and accepted 
the call But this new attempt to enter into 
the regular school service was also destined 
to be of shait duiatiom 

Mager's claim to a permanent place in tho 
history of Geinmn education rests chiefly on his 
book, Die cfcidsc/iB Balrpem/rule (Stuttgart, 
1840), which foinis an epoch in the history of 
realistic institutions in Germany, It formu¬ 
late the idea of a school with a modern educa¬ 
tion, which should meet the demands of the 
broad educated middle class of tile people 
"With a firm hnnd Mnger traces the outlines 
of the whole organization of such a school^ and 
one may say that the modern educational insti¬ 
tutions ol tho icrdistic type, such ns the "Obor- 
rcalschulc," nro practically a realization of his 
plans. 

Another important work of Mnger is his 
Ocndische Melhode dcs schulmdssigen Unter - 
richts m fremden Syrachen und Literaluren 
(Genetic method of school instruction m foreign 
lanpuapcs and lifcrafurfis, Zimch, 1840), which 
hncl considerable influence on the teaching of 
languages, both foreign and the mother tongue. 

F. M, 

Hoferoncee — 

Edehiiaud, M. Mager't deutache DdroErachuU, (Lnn- 
Brnenlzft, 

Lanodrin, W Mager's Leben (Stettin, 1850 ) 

Iltitf, ’W EnctfllopBdfi0h«8 Haiirfbiicfv dw Padaflopll, 
fl v, Mnger, Karl Wilhelm, 

MAGIC. — Tho art of controlling events by 
means of seeroL or supcriiatuml formulas or 
agencies. Tho history of magic is of interest 
to the student of education and of psychology 
because magic is an early stage of science and 
religion When men were ignorant of the laws 
of naLiirc, any one who could bring fibout un¬ 
familiar occuirencefl wns looked upon with 
wonder Thus tho caily priests were undoubt¬ 
edly familiar with seme of tho simple principles 
of optics and they were able to produce by 
means of concave reflecting surfaces illusions 
now so familiar lliiough the use oT projection 
lanterns of all kinds, This command of optics 
was bo far beyond the knowledge ot the ordi¬ 
nal y people that it gave the priests cxtrnoi- 
dinary influence over the ignorant obscrveis, 
who TCgnrdod the phenomena as supernatural. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether the priests 
themselves were altogether free from supersti- 
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tioiia fear in the presence of the forces which 
they only partially understood and contioiled. 
Tho usual belief of the spectator in these crises 
wns that the phenomena were duo to a spirit 
of some kind Gradually, ns science developed, 
natural forces came to bo recognized, ne causes 
of the processes and the possibilities of inagio 
disappeared, 

Whuluvcr may Jmve been the attitude of iho 
earlier masters of magic, thoro grew up in every 
Lribo a band of professional magicians, TIicho 
worn moro or less closely rclaLed to tho priests. 
At fttab they were priests, hut gradually relig¬ 
ion and magic sopamted. Tho magician con¬ 
sciously extended hia personal control over na¬ 
ture, and hid his operations fiom Ids fellows _ tn 
many respects, tho magi emu uiuler the various 
forms in winch ho appealed \vw the teacher of 
nmitivo peoples, Very frequently he Wjed 
ia special knowledge foi baneful pin poses 
The magician came to ho a poison to be shunned 
and hated. IIo was indeed sought mid em¬ 
ployed in emergencies, hut I’m the most pail, 
he was an outcast, lie cultivated, however, 
in a crude way, a knowledge of nature, and thus 
laid the foundations foi our modem sciences. 
Alchemy and the practices of tho medicine 
man ara conspicuous examples of roagio which 
have developed into sciences. 

On tho psychological side, belief in magic is 
a dear mark of general ignorance. Man when 
ignorant of the real forces bunlc of phenomena 
imagines mysterious forces, ami lluifl HaLiafies 
liia need for explanation. As explanation 
grow maio complete ruul systematic, liehcf m 
magic is i educed C. 11. J. 

See Primitive Peopled, Education Amonu. 

Pefarencea: — 

FnvzEH, Jr G. Tho Golden Bough (London, 1000- 
I0U.) 

XiANfl, A. Magic and Jlehgioit. (London, 1001,) 
Lehmann, A Abirglnubc und Zaubfrei i'on den 

aflwlcn Zuitvn ah Us tn Jic Gioenworl rflLutlnurti 
1H08 ) 

Tri-ou, E B Eflciyriaiifietfta tfritonuica, UClli «•<!., b.y, 
Magic 

Primitive Culture (London, 1003 ) 

Jiejcarc/icy into the Party dilatory of MaHKindn 
(Leipzig 1007.) 

MAGIC LANTERNS IK SCHOOL, —S c g 
Visual Aids to Teacher, 


d/ Education t7i the Soiirly of Friends (1884). 
and a aeries of French textbooks W. 8, M 
See Swauthmoiie College. 

MAGISTER SCHOLARUM. — See Disn- 
•or's Schools; Catukjjhal Schools; Cuunen 
Schools; Mahteii, School. 

MAGNETISM, ANIMAL. — Sco Mebueii- 
ISM- 

MAHAN, ADRIAN (1800-1880). — Col¬ 
lege president, lie was graduated bom Ham¬ 
ilton College in 1824, and three years later from 
the Andover Theological Seminary. lie wng 
ordained to the mimutiy of the Congregational 
church in 1820 ( and served tia a pastor Cor six 
yearn Becoming Hie drat president of Oberlin 
College in 1835, be held tins position foT fifteen 
ycftis lie was president of Cleveland Uni¬ 
versity fiom 1850 to 1854, nnd piufessor and 
president of Adrian College from 1857 to 1871. 
IIo wrote several works on menial philosophy, 
ethics, theology, and numerous uitiohja in 
educational nnd ldigious journals. Vi. 8, M. 

See Giieulin Ooileuu, 

MAHAN, DENNIS HART (1802^-1871). — 
Author of mathematical ami scientific bookB, 
He wan graduated fiom Lhc United States 
Military Aendomy in 1824, and lulu studied at 
the Military .School of Engine ora ami Artillery 
nlMctz, Fiance He was pi of cm or of engineer¬ 
ing nnd nmllicmuLica at tlm Military Academy 
at West Polut from L82(i to 1871. Ills pub¬ 
lished woikn include LreatiHeS on geometry, 
engineering, and mriUniy semmeo, Vi. S. M. 

MAHAVUIARCA7A. — One of the four great 
inaUicitmliciil teachers of India lie probably 
lived m the rciurt or one of the old lUlautrakilta 
jnonnrcliN who ruled over what in now the king¬ 
dom of Mysoio, and wlmso name m given as 
Ainagluivuraiui Niinatmiga, This king reigned 
m tho first half of the ninth cenLury, bo that the 
date of Miriiuvlriivcnya'e UcaUijc is about 
850 A.D, Tho work ia entitled Gamla-Sotn- 
Bartgmha, und conaislfl ol nine chapters, chiefly 
Oil algebra, but containing some arithmetic, 
n little mensuration, and the rudiments ol a 
mule trigonometry, E. E. 8. 


MAGILLj EDWARD HICKS (1825-1007). MAIDWELL, LEWIS, — An cducnlioiml 
— College president and textbook author. lie projector of academics and schools fiom 1700 
was graduated from Urown University in 1862; to 1705. lie was educated at Wcfilmuuilcr 
was bend oflhc classical department or tho School under Busby, and nb St. John's Col- 
PiovulcTico Iligh School (1852-1650); anb- lege, Cambridge, graduating IVA. in 1071. 
master of tho boston Latin .School (1850-1607), lie was a privnLc tutor for five ycnis. In 1700 
and licadmaator of the preparatory depart- Maid well presented a scheme, to the House or 
ment of Swartlnnorc College in 1871 and held Commons for an academy for foiLy scholars, 
^-nK? 8 * 1 i r ° r c 'Bhtccn years. Fiom 1880 sons of gentlemen from thirteen to seventeen, 
to 1000 he was prolcssor of French at to hnvo a free education in languages, nrls, and 
Swartlnnorc Ilia published writings include physical excrciaca Uci offered his Iioubc m 
Coeducation of the Sexes (1SG7), Methods of WeatimnaLci for the purpose, The subjects 
reaching Modem Languages (1871), History were to be Latin, Greek, French, Arithmetic, and 
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tile use of the globes. IIeofrered£300nycarfor 
four fellowships to be held at the univcisitics 
besides schemes for acholtuships tenable at the 
Umveieity or oil board his Majesty^ ships of 
war, to be instructed in navigation, Mnidwcll 
did not succeed in obtaining support for this 
scheme whioh was lomodclled so ns to suggest 
a school instead of an academy, but without 
success. In 17015 ho wioto An Essay upon the 
Necessity and Excellency of Education, with 
an Account of Erecting the Royal Mathematical 
School, in which lie urges tlia establishment of 
a system of naval education and draws up a 
scheme to promo to the art of navigation. 

In 1707 Mnidwcll published his Nova Gram* 
malices Expei imcnla, 01 Some New Essays of a 
Natural and Artificial Giamviar, which first 
demonstrates ihc Natural Rudiments of All 
Languages; and then by an Artificial Method, 
Facilitates the Perfect Knowledge of the English 
and Latin Tongues, without the Taedious Per¬ 
plexity s oj Common Grammar This is intro¬ 
duced with a poem by the poet laureate, Nairn in 
Tate. It is a glorification (on the pretext of 
writing n Grammar) of Queen Anne and tllo 
Lord Godolphin, Lord High Treasurer, for 
whoso grandson the curious book ia written. 

IP. W. 

See Academy 

Reference: — 

Jackson, T W Dr, TPa/lw' Letter againtt Maid well, 
1700, In Oxford iUatortcal Society's Collectanea, 
First flories (Oiford, 1885 ) 

MAIMONIDES, MOSES DEN (1135-1204). 
— The moat eminent Jewish rabbi and phi¬ 
losopher oT the Middle Ages, born in Cordova. 
Spam, and died in Cairo, Egypt, Ilis unusual 
training in medicine, philosophy, and theology 
was possible owing to the Arabian revival of 
learning in southwestern Europe The Mo¬ 
hammedan persecution oT Jews Finally drove out 
his family, which took flight to Egypt Here 
Mnimoniclcs became influential, and eventually 
physician to the Sultan. lie was an active 
author, writing in both Hebrew and Arabic 
Ilis greatest mbbinicnl book is the Muhneh 
Torah or Yad ha-Uazahah, containing a com¬ 
plete presentation of Talmudic Judaism. It 
has been the center of much controvcisy, and 
lias lived thiougli many editions, parts of it 
having been translated into Latin and English. 
Ilis moat important philosophical work ia Lho 
Guide to the Perplexed {Morek Nchnkim), 
written originally in Arabic. In this book ho 
mado tho elTort to expound tho principles of 
Judaism and tlioso of Check philosophy, chiefly 
tho Aristotelian, bo aB Id justify tho former by 
tho latter. E, IF. D. 

Sec Jewish Education. 

References' — 

Bbniscii, A Two Lectures on the Lifo and TFn/mffa 
of MaimoiudcB. (London, 1B47 ] 

EiaLBn, M, VcrJcaiinffcn fiber diu JQdische Philoiaphia 
ilea Mittclaltcrs, 3 vols (Viortnn, 1870-1084 ) 


FniEDLXNnEn, M, Introduction to lho Guido to the 
Perplexed, (London, 1905) 

GnufiSMAN, I. AfairJiontt/ea, (Vienna, 1B02 ) 

JeWLsh Encyclopedia, b.\, Mosca itfatmon, 

Yeli.jn, D , anil Abrahams, I ftloimonidea Contains 
bibliography, and mi account of Uio Influence of 
Malmomilea Dn Inter pt41c*eophy (Philadelphia, 
U)03.) 

MAINE DE BIRAN (1766-1824).—Re¬ 
garded by Viator Cousin as the greatest 
French metaphysician aincc Malcbranchc 
Early in lifo he abandoned politics and the avoir 
for philosophy and won a prize from the Insti¬ 
tute by his Essai sur Vhabitude. lie was a 
deter mined opponent of eighteenth century 
philosophy. He passed through three stages 
of belief; fust belonging to the sensational 
school of Condillac, he later developed a sys¬ 
tem of his own, based upon internal icflcctfon 
as the only legitimate method in philosophy. 
Finally lie abandoned the standpoint of psy¬ 
chological experience for that of mystical intui¬ 
tion, in whioh tho life of sensation and volition 
is absorbed in a lifo oflove and communion with 
God Ilis literary style is heavy and his 
writings have been slow ill scouring the atten¬ 
tion which they merit, H. 

RelerflncBE — 

Baldwin, J, M. Diclionary of Philosophy and Psychol¬ 
ogy, Yol III, pt. 1, 350 

Cousin, V. TVoris of Maine ds Dir an, (Paris, 1633 ) 
Navili.e, E L%fo and Worha of Maino do Diran. 

(Pam, 1677.) 

MAINE, STATE OF. — A part of MnsBnchu- 
setls up to 1020, when it was admitted to tho 
Union as tho twenty-third state It ih m the 
North Atlantic Division, and the most north¬ 
easterly of the states It 1ms a land area of 
29,805 square miles, being almost as large ns tho 
other bye New England slates combined. For 
administrative purposes, the state is divided into 
six toon counties, and these in turn into towns 
The couuLy ia of practically no educational 
importance, the Btatc dealing diicctly with tho 
towns in educational innttcis In 1D10 Maine 
lmd a population of 742,371, and a density of 
population of 24 9 per sqiuue mile 

Educational History. —Tho fitBt lccord of a 
school in what is now the state of Maine was 
in tho town of Yoik in 1701, when Nathaniel 
Freeman was employed as a tcaclici The 
town of 'Wells opened the second Bchoolin 1716. 
In 1725 the first public sclioolhouso in the terri- 
toiy was built at York. Other oaily schools 
were opened at Fortlnnd in 1728; Buxton m 
1701; New Gloucester in 17G4; Machine in 1774, 
Caimar in 1778, Nonidgewock in 1779; Union 
in 1785; and Caalinein 179G. The liist gram¬ 
mar school was opDned in Portland in 1738. 
The Massachusetts laws of 1G42 and 1647 (see 
Massachusetts) had applied to the territory of 
Maine as well, but had been difficult of enforce¬ 
ment thcro Situated on the frontier, with 
constant trouble with tlio Indians, schools and 
education made but slow progress, and many 
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towns wore u preaented ,J for fmlurc Lo comply 
with the law. Dy 1800 there were 101 organ¬ 
ized towns, with grammar schools in aeven. 

On the admission of Maine into the Union 
na a suparato state in 1820j the constitution 
then adopted required Iho towns to make suit¬ 
able provision for the support of schools, and 
safeguarded the interests of Uowdoin College 
This constitution is still in force. The district 
system, established by the Massachnsetts 
law of 1780, was fixed, and remained for a little 
more than a century before it was abolished, 

The now state Hchaal law of 1821 organized 
the system. It provided that every town mul 
plantation must raiso foity cents per inhabitant 
for schools, dLtuutod that competent imvaters 
elioiild bo omployed, but peuniLted one third 
of the funds to he spent for a schoolmistress; 
directed every town to choose a superintending 
school committee of from three to seven to 
examine lonohors, viait acIiooIb, dismiss in¬ 
competent teachers, determine the studies, 
and select the textbooks, provided for an agent 
in each school district to hire teachers and to 
irovule fuel; declared eaoh flehool distviot a 
iody corporato, with power to locate school 
buildings and lovy taxes; and for the division 
of the town aohool money among the districts 
on the basis of the number of children in the 
district, four to twenty-ono ycais or ago In 
1822 the town of Portland was permitted to 
oiganizo Under a special law, which permitted 
it to abolish the district orgnnitfatbn and estab¬ 
lished a graded school hath in 1S2B and 
Ilnngor in 1832 received similar permission. 
In Lina aurno legislature that grunted town 
organization to Portland, Lhc districts mndc an 
unsuccessful attompt to secure the power lo 
appoint tlioir own diflluct agents, and thus 
make them praotically independent of ilia 
towns 

A now law in 1825 made the selection of a 
sup a rin tending school committee mandatory, 
under fine for failure; gave tlio committee 
powci to expel unruly scholars, required them 
to visit schools twice each year, ordered a 
school census to be taken each year, and school 
statistics to be reported once in tliieo years; and 
allowed an expenditure of io per cent of the 
school monay for fuel and repairs In 1827 union 
town schools were authorized, and the begin¬ 
nings of a system of grading made by allowing 
committees to determine what scholars should 
attend the inaqfccr'a and wlmt the mistress 1 
school In 1834 Iho laws wcio revised and 
reenacted ns ono sahool code. The maximum 
number constituting a school committee was 
out from soven to five, the committers were 
required to report Lo an annual sohool meeting, 
and p permission was given to any town to 
abolish diHtnats and orgnnizo itself urnlor the 
town system, 

Up to tills time tlio development had been 
town and district development only, In 1843 
and again in. 1845 unsuccessful elTai-Ls were 
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made to unriy the system, but it was not until 
1803 that thin wan accomplished by the aboli¬ 
tion of the diuLriel ayatem In 1 Sd0 a Stale 
Hoard of Education won creftLcdjOonsisLing of 
one representative from each county, elccLed 
by the town school committors. Thin Board 
was to elect a secretary, whose duties were 
much the same na those of Lhe Koeiolnry of the 
MnsmehuseUs State Hoard The next year 
the first icnuimubly accurate stalislica wera 
collected The year following, teachers' insti¬ 
tutes were established in every coimLv; school 
committees reduced from jive to throe, one 
Lo be elected carh year; union distncL graded 
schools permitted; bydaws ngrunst truancy 
autlum/.ed, icquuciuotiLi for teachers' cer¬ 
tificates increased; and the powers and duties 
of town and achool committees enlarged In 

1852 this State Hoard and IhcolUcc of Secretary 
were abolished, chiefly because the Board was 
not politically useful, (bounty school comims- 
Burners, lo lie appointed by the Governor (or 
one-year terms, were created instead, each to 
give fifty days of service annually, and lo make 
an annual report Lo the legislature. Tina 
proving unHULisfactoiy, the legislature of 1854 
abolished Lhc county connniHHlona and a ruled 
Lhc office of Btttle KupenMimrionL of Public 
Iiislnietion, the (loveinoi and Council lo ap¬ 
point, for three-ye in Lei ms This method of 
Bjale supervision has continued In the picsent 
time, (‘minty supervision was again oslnh- 
lishad in IH(il) by tlm turn lion of county suner- 
viHora of arlmulH, but they were abolished in 
1872 and have not since been re-ci rated, To tlio 
new Superintendent was assigned about the 
same (Uitiea na given formerly to the Secretary 
of the .State Hoard. Tlio new .Superintend¬ 
ent was lecpiired Lo hold a county teachers' 
eonvenlion in encli county each year, and 
52000 was appropuated as aid Lo this end. In 

1853 a teachers' institutn in each county and a 
flLfites tcaclicI'fl' convention were ordered. In 
1850 the first Stnto Teacheia' Association Lo 
form a permanent organization met at Wnler- 
villo. 

In 1628 the beginnings of a school fund were 
made Twenty townships wore set aside lo 
constitute a school fund; in 1834 these were 
sold foi 3110,000, and in 1848 the interest on 
this Bum, at 0 per cent, was distributed to the 
towna. In 1850 twenty-four and one half 
townships we ic set aside for the flame purpose; 
in 1804 Lhc Umber on ten nddilional townships 
of land, ami in 1D03 lhc money arising from the 
flftlo of limber and gnias. or fimii Licspuanca on 
lcseived lands, were added In the school fund. 
A bank tax or 1 per cent for educational pur¬ 
poses wna levied in 1833, to he apportioned to 
Ilia Lawns on conBUfn In 1805, because of the 
dccrenao in the revenue from the bunk lax, due 
to the establishment of national banka, the 
town tax was raised from forty cents to seventy- 
five cents, and, in Ififlfi, to a dollar per inhabit¬ 
ant. At the Eamo time, n state tax of ono mill 
10S 
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wqb ordered for tho benefit of schools, the in¬ 
come to be distributed to the towns cm census. 
This was marcasod fco one and one half mills, 
and in 1000 an additional state lax of 011 c unci 
ono half mills, one third Lo be divided on census 
and two thirds on valuation, was oidored and 
an equalization fund of $20,000 was sot aside, 
In 1B72 the town tax wna reduced from a dollar 
to eighty cents, and m 1000 to fifty-five cents 

In 1000 state aid was given to eight con acad¬ 
emics for the tinining of tcnchcra, buL wua 
withdrawn in 1802 ns unsatisfactory. Tenoh- 
ors 1 institutes were abo abolished at the samo 
time, and were not revived until 1809, In I860 
the University of Maine was opened at Orono, 
In 1833 the first two state normal schools 
were established, the one at Farmington being 
opened in 1901, and at Cnstinc m 1807. A 
third was opened at Gorham in 1871), ft fourth 
at Presque Isle in 1005, and a fifth was author¬ 
ized in 1000, and opened in 10H at Mnclnns 
The Madftwaska Training School at Fort Kent, 
In the extreme northern part of the slate, was 
established in 1807 StaLc summer schools 
for teachers woic established in 1805, and in 
1001 $2500 aid was given feu the maintenance 
of foui such schools In 1873 a now high 
school law wns enacted, whereby state aid up 
to a maximum of 3*500 was gianted to free high 
schools, Seventy-one ncadcimea and higliei 
institutions had been chuitcved up to this time, 
but the new law caused many of these insLiLu- 
tionfl to transfer fchoinsclvcd to public control. 
In 1870 tlio law was suspended for one year: 
in 1880 the state aid was i educed to $250 niul 
the teaching of /mcicnt languages at shite 
expense forbidden; and in 1009 a graded sys¬ 
tem of state aid for high schools, varying from 
$150 to $850, with stale inspection, was sub¬ 
stituted for the 18S0 law Slate aid to acad¬ 
emies, up to 3250, was also gran Led for ihh trac¬ 
tion in manual training, domestic science, and 
agriculture. 

In 1875 a compulsory education law, which 
required Unco months' atLcndanccof all children, 
0-15 years of age, was enacted The require¬ 
ments have been increased since then to include 
all children fiom 0-17 In 1900 a combined 
cnnpulsoiy education and child labor law was 
enacted, similai to such laws in the other New 
England States In 1892 the constitution of 
the sLato was amended so as to giant the right 
oT suffrage only to those who arc able to lead 
tlio constitution of tlio state in the English 
language and to write their names In 1SD5 
a sysLoin of staLc examinations for teachers' 
certificates was established. In 1807 n stale 
school for the deaf rmrl a state school for Lhc 
feeble-minded wci o established In 1000 school 
physicians woic provided for; the State Super¬ 
intendent was instructed to furnish plans and 
specifications for all school buildings of not over 
four rooms; and other measures of importance, 
mentioned above, were enacted, In 1911 the 
Stafco Superintendent was instructed to investi¬ 


gate the needs for industrial education, special 
courses were provided for m tho state uoiuml 
schools, and Btatc aid was provided for high 
schools and industrial schools offering such 
instruction — 8500 to high Bchools and $2000 
to industrial schools. 

Present School System —At the head of tho 
present school Bystom is a State Superintend¬ 
ent of Public Instruction, appointed by Lhc 
Governor with the concurrence or the Council, 
for thrcc-ycai terms. Ho lcccivcg a salary of 
$2500 and traveling expenses There ib no 
State Board of Education or analogous body. 
The Superintendent lias general supervision 
over the .schools of the stale, conducts county 
and auinmei 1 training schools; prescribes the 
studios to bo taught in tho common schools, 
furnishes blanks, farmS| and record books to 
tho town school authorities, holds examinations 
for state teachers' certificates, prescribes tho 
teats, issues the certificates, and Keeps a record 
of those passing for the information of school 
authorities; giants certificates of qualification 
to town superintendents; assumes control of 
schools founded as the result of public bequests, 
approves unions of towns to employ a super¬ 
intendent of schools, appoints school agents for 
unorganized tenitory, prepares directions for 
testing the sight and Kerning or the school 
children of tho state; issues such circulars of 
information na ho deems desirable; examines 
all high schools, in person or by deputy, for 
grants of state aid; is an ex officio mcnibei of 
the State Board of Normal School Trustees, 
which controls the five normal Bchools af tho 
state and the Madawnska Training School, 
dctcimines the conditions for admission to these 
schools: receives the census and school reports 
Cram alt the towns; and makes an annual report 
to tlio Governor and Council. 

There are no county school authorities in 
Maine, tho next unit below the elate being tlio 
town. The schools of each town arc under the 
ccntiol of a town school commlLLcc of tlncc. 
ono chosen by ballot each year at the annual 
meeting for a three-year term Cities operating 
under special charters select boards of educa¬ 
tion, ns provided for by the charter. It is the 
duty of the school committee to approve the 
course and subjects of instruction, with liberty 
to add to tho sLudics prescribed by the State 
Superintendent; to select textbooks foi five- 
year periods, furnish them to the schools, and 
contraot with publishers as to the sale price 
For Lhosc sold to pm cuts who wish to pioyido 
their own books; Lo dismiss teachers and Lo 
expel pupila for cause, Lo exclude unvnccinnled 
children; lo classify scholars, to dctci mine the 
rates of tuition for those living oulsicle the town; 
and Lo make rules nnd rcgulationa for tho gov¬ 
ernment of the schools, All towns must pro¬ 
vide free textbooks, nuiflt raise money foi build¬ 
ings and repaiis; must provide a term of 
twenty-six weeks m nil schools; may levy a 
tax for evening elementary schools; may 
109 
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provide for instruction in manual training and The toLnl amount expended fur schools dur- 
industrial and mechanical drawing. Two nr ing flic last year fm which reporifl arc available 
more towns may unite to main lain a union was 81,875,005; or a per capita of the total 
elementary school, the towns paying in pro- population expenditure of 32,G2. 
portion Lo census. On lcconimcndaLion of tho Educational Conditions. —Of the total pop- 
school committee, towns, in annual meeting, ulalion in 1010, 48.C per cent lived in rural 

may abolish or change schools. ,Schools of districts and 20.3 per cent in cities of over 

less than eight in average attendance may ho 8000 inhabitants. The illiteracy in 1000 wna 
suspended, and transportation and boaul may 5 1 per cent, while 00.7 per cent of Lhc total 
lm paid for the pupils to attend elsewhere population were of Llio while race, and 80 0 per 

Plantations have the same liability ns towns for cent were native born. t In northern Maine, 

schools Tho .State Superintendent^ must up- their are large aims which are very sparsely 
point an agent lot all unorganized territory, and, inhabited, and 50 unorganized townships, con- 
if thero arc two or mom children in any uii- laming nn average of ln.i tiian fourteen 
organized territory, he shall aimngo for their children of school arc in each, weic reported in 
Bchooling there, or clBftwhcic 10LO. Fm such ciuldiou, lhc law rrt^iirea 

Each school committee must annually elect that the State Superintendent shall provide a 
a superintendent of Belinda, who nets for tho teacher, liiumporL them daily Lo intoLlicrschool, 
committee in many matters which used to bo or bring Lliem to a school and bom cl them while 
attended to by the con unit tecs. lie acts ns Attending. S170S was expended for the board 
secretary to tho committee; employs all teach- and Lranspoilnlion of Nuch pupils in 1000- 
ers, subject to tho approval of tho committee; 1910. Much has also been done in recent years 
oversees the annual school census; examines Hio in the consolidation of schools and Lhc trans- 
flcliools and pupils at least twice each tenn; mutation of pupils, nearly fiOO schools having 
and makes a wuLtcn report to tho nniuuiUown been closed since 1900, ami, in 1000-1010, 
meeting Two or more townB f employing a COM pupils were IriuiNpurled and $114,705 was 
total or twenty to fifty teachers, may Unilo expended for tmnsnoi l a lion, 
to omploy a superintendent, apportioning tlia More than one half of the schools arc un- 
Gxpense m proportion to Lhc service icudoml graded, and one fifth of the bcUooIb wcvg 
the town For such uniojia, the fllnlc will giant icporlrd as not wring n course of uLudy. A 
aid for tho salary of the mipcnnlciulcnt of hltlo more than one nehool in b!x has a school 
twica tho amount raised by the towns, with a library. 

maximum of $800. To towns and oiLics eni- The stale has good coinpulnory education and 
ploying more than fifty tencheis, the BluLo will child labor laws, and the towns employed 802 
giant as aid two thirds of Lhc omount raised, truant ofliens to onf(nee the law All childien. 
up to $800. AH superintendents mowing bcvcp to fourteen, tmml ntlenil some school 
such state aid must hold a HlaLc ccilificaLc for during the time the public schools arc in bcb- 
supervision. sion, The truant officer is to visit business 

School Support,—The Maine school fund, establishments, look after truancy, nml bring 
derived from the sources cnuincrnted above, to trial those who violate the law. Tho stale 
under JfttecafioiiaZ Hidvry, now amounts to also provides medical inspection for Ilia schools, 
about half a million dollars, and produces, about and examines all pupils foi common defocls, 

1 pci coat of the total revenue for schools Teachers and Training — The 1 bULc oni- 
A stato tax of one mill on all propel ty wna ployed fiOOfi teachers in 1909-1010. Of this 

levied in 1808, and in 1907 this was raised number 17 per cent weic beginneiaj 24 per 

to ono and one half mills. In 1909 an addi- cent were giaduntCB of normal Bohemia; and 
tional state tax of one and one half mills, and 22 per cent held Hlato certificates The remain- 

an equalization fund of $20,000 each ye nr, wcio ing 78 per cent wore certificated by the local 

added, while at tho same time the requited town authorities The nveuigo annual snlariea 
local town tax wns reduced from eighty cents for men teachers are about $300 and for women 
to fifty-five cents per inhabitant This will teachers about $230 These figures, nnd tho 
shift somewhat tho burden of support from tho conditions of etato aid to teachers 1 institutes 
towns to the state, and will tend to provide a and high bcIiooIh, indicate a low slamlard oF 
greaLcr equalization of educational burdens nnd pay for educational Service, 
opportunities In 1011 the equalisation fund For the training of leaclicvn in Bcvvico, the 
was incieased to S27,500 Of the fiUle tnx state provides that Lhirly oi more tcacheis in 
two Lhudn 18 distributed oil the basis of tho any county may form an riHHocialion and hold 
sahool census, five to twenty-one, and the an annual convention, under the flupervimon 
lcmaining third on the hnsia of tho valuation of the Slate Supetiu Louden L Teachers may 
of the towns To all towns that raise a tax of receive pay for two days' attendance The 
over four mills for schools, one tenth additional Male agrees to pay all expenses, but Lhc sum of 
Bhaii be added from tho equalization fund The SIOOD only is appropriated to pay for nil tho 
remainder or all achool money cornea from local institutes in tho state each ycai Four sum- 
(town) taxation State aid is also given to mcr normals for teachers arc also provided by 
Buhoohs and towns providing industrial training, tho elate, for which the sum of $2500 i fl nppro- 
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priated. Five hundred and sixty-eight teachers 
attended these summei schools in ID 10, Attciul- 
mice a tali institutes and associations in optional, 

For the training of new teachers, the stale 
maintains five logular noimal schools, located 
at Farmington, Cnstino, Gorham, Presque Isle, 
and Machias The stale also numiUinb the 
Madawaska Training School at Foit KcnL, in 
the extreme northern part of the etuLe, for 
eight months each year, for tlio training of 
teachers to tench in tlio Madawaska District 
of northern Maine These schoiils are under 
the control of a board of nine trustees, consist¬ 
ing of the Governor, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and seven others appointed 
hy the Governor. 

Secondary Education, — By Lho new law of 
1009 nil free high schools tiro to bo classified 
into three divisions ns follows 1 A. At least 
one 4 year comsc, a 30 week term, proper 
laboratory equipment, at least two teachers 
employed, and a total taxation cost for main- 
tonnnee or at least 38J30. B. At least ono 
2 year course, a 30 week term, proper labora¬ 
tory equipment, and a total taxation cost for 
maintenance of at least $500, Tuition to bo 
paid for pupils clscwhcio foi remaining two 
years, C, At lonBt one 4 year course, lor 30 
weeks, and a total taxation cost for main¬ 
tenance of at least $460. All schools arc to 
bo inspected for approval by the Stale Super¬ 
intendent, with sLnte aid of two thirds of the 
amount paid for instruction, up to a maximum 
state gran L of S500 

Academies giving instruction equivalent to 
high schools, of which thorc were foiLy-cight on 
the accopLecl list,may receive aid, as follows: — 

Far an approved Kimllflh conrflo, % GOO 

For an approved Cullcgo PrcpariUory courao, iniukli- 
lian, 3 750, 

For an approved Teachers 1 Training course, in addi¬ 
tion, SI ,000. 

If academy's iucomo ia over S 1,000, tlio maximum 
grant is S 600. 

If academy's IneDmo is oyer 41,000, no aid can ba 
granted, 

There were 652 teachers in the freo high 
schools or the elate in 1010, and 210 in tlio 
accredited academics. 

Higher and Other Education —The Uni¬ 
versity of Maine, at Orono (q.o.), opened in 
1808, ofTering instuicLion to both sexes in agri¬ 
culture, English, education, and general scien¬ 
tific and literary studies, stands at the head of 
the school syslom of tlio slate, TIub institu¬ 
tion, however, has in the past roccivod little 
suppoit from the Htnlo, Tlio insLrucLion given 
is supplemented by Limb given in three other 
institutions, ns follows: — 

Bowdom College, Biunswick, 1802, non-seetarian, 
Men, 

Dates Ccllego, Lewiston, 1803, non-sectarian. 
Both sexes, 

Colby College, Watcrville, 1818, Baptist. Both 
sexes, 


The state aho maintains the Maine Indus¬ 
trial (Reformatory) School for Girls, at Hal¬ 
lo well; the Maine State (Reformatory) School 
foi Boys, at Portland; the Maine State School 
for the Deaf, at Portland; the Maine State 
School for ilic Feeble-Minded (established in 
1007); and the Bath Military and Naval 
Orphan Asylum The state also pays for 
tlio education of its blind at the Pcikms Insti¬ 
tute for the Blind, in Boston E, P. C. 

References — 

/lrmuaf Reports of lha Stato Board of Education, 1047— 
1H52, 

Annual Reports of (he Slate Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Maine, 1856 to dtitc 
IIall, E W. History of Higher Etluoiihon In Malnn, 
Clre Inf, U.S. But, Edue,, No, 3, 10D3, (Wash¬ 
ington, 1003 ) 

Law of Ma\nc rc/atmp to Public Schools, 1011 nil. 

MAINE, UNIVERSITY OF, ORONO, 
ME, — A coeducational institution, founded ns 
a result of tho land grants of 1S02 as a State 
College of Agricultuic and the Mechanic Arts* 
Tho name was changed in 1807 tD the Univer¬ 
sity of Maine, as an integral part of tho public 
educational system of the state The univer¬ 
sity is maintained from the income of the 
ecvurnl grants from Congress, the annual state 
appropriations, and student fees. The uni- 
voisiLy is divided into the following colleges: 
arts and sciences, agrioulturc^ technology, 
law; and an agricultural experiment station 
is maintained, The entrance requirements 
arc fourteen units, except in the college 
of law. The university grants in tho various 
departments of tho college tho dcgrccB of E.A., 
B S,, LLB , Ph.C. (Pliarmacoutical Chemist), 
and maitei'a degrees Shoifc courses arc offered 
for Tannery ten cheia, and pharmacists, Tho 
enrollment in 1011-1012 was SOG, distributed as 
follows: arts and science, 106; agriculture, 
204; technology, 208; law, 108. Tho faculty 
numbers 1G6 members. 

MAINTENON (MME DE), FRA NQ OISE 
D'AUBIGNE, MARQUISE DE MAINTENON 
(1035-1719) —The second wife of Louis XIV 
(1095). In the interval between the death of 
her first huabandj Scar row, the poet, anil her 
marriage to the king, she was installed as gov¬ 
erness over the children of Mine de Monteapan 
and Louis XIV This made it possible for 
her to buy the cstafco of Maintenon, later raised 
to a marquisatc, Sim exercised a quiet, whole¬ 
some influence at a time when tlio French court 
life was anything but blame)css Inspiicd by 
an intense interest in children^ she started a 
small establishment for poor girls, which sub¬ 
sequently grow into the school of Eaint-Cyr 
(10B0), destined for the education of daughters 
of impecunious noblemen, and one of the 
oarliest attempts in France at the serious public 
education of girls. Racine's Athalie and Esther 
were written expressly for dramatio presenta¬ 
tion by the girls of this institution, F. E. F. 
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Relirences \ — 

Cadet. F , cl Daiun, E Education ci Morale , Chniz da 
Lcllres, Enlrclicrw, ei InafrUchiMJ rPatla, LRW1) 
Gn^Ano, O. Madamo da Mawicnon, KtlraiU Je sn i 
Lcffrcj, vipis, Entrclient, Contmehons, prididi • 
d'unc Jfifroduc/i'on. (Farm. 1HH4) 

Lavalleb //ufoirc do fldin l-Cyr. 

MaINTe5NQN, Mmh db Cflfwcih ft Instructions anx 
Danonelles pour tear Conduit rftiNJ fo Afonde, 
(Viuib, VHB7.) 

Abe, CamiI/T.b, U Uninrt\l& «f Jfmo, dt ilfainfciLoii, 
(ParEa. 1804.) 

MAINZ, UNIVERSITY OF, GERMANY- 
— A university was founded at Mainz hy a 
Bull of Pope SiictUB IV granted in 147G. A 
charter was given in J477 by Lhc Archbishop 
of Mainz, who had petitioned for the ealablmli- 
ment of tho university. A century Inter tho 
university came under the control of the 
Jesuits, who remninctl there until tho suppres¬ 
sion of the Older m 1773. A reorganization 
took placo in the same year; tho university 
was endowed anew, and the teaching sLafT 
was increased and strengthened. The French 
Aggression, howcvci, put nn end to these efforts, 
and tho university wag closed ill 170S. 

MAITTAIRE, MICHEL (1007-1747) — Ed¬ 
ucationist and author; was born in 1007 in 
France, of Huguenot pnrenh. The father was 
naturalized in England in J082, and the son 
was sent to Wes Limns Lor Hohool, undor Di. 
Bushy. With Di. South ns pation, MnitLniro 
was prefericd Lo a studentship of Christ Church, 
Oxford. From 1005 to 1000, MaiLLnirewas 
socond master in his old sohool of Wes tm ins tor. 

in ITO he Tcalgncd VAb uitib\mh\Ap and dtvntoil 

himself entirely to literature, particularly uiulcr- 


rcon, with 'translation* into LaLin verse and 
prose). Ilia native country was proud of his 
fame, and gave him a passport lo piosecute Ins 
rcgcarahcs in Paris. lie corresponded with 
nil the saaanfs of Europe, by whom he was 
respected Tor his erudition, character, and excel¬ 
lent temper and love of truth In 1700 ho 
published a book on the Greek dialects \n iishm 
Sclialai IFcabnonasfencAais, dedicated to the 
school. In 1700 appeared his Stcphanoi uni 
Hidoria, mi account of the lives and books 
issued by tho old French Huguenot pnnlcra, tho 
EsticnncH. In 1712 was issued Maittflire’H 
well-known English Grammar , written Lo nfToid 
a good training m Engliflh before beginning 
LaLin studies. In 1717 ho wrote llistoria 
ty-pographonim aliquot Pnrisiensium, and ill 
1710 begun his valuable Aimaks Ti^ogi ap/iici 
ah Artis inuenlai onginc, the final volume of 
which was completed in 1741. In 1710 Mnit- 
tairo published by subscription Misccllanw 
Gracornm aliquot i?pri 7 j/onmL camiua In 
1732 he had edited and annotated a new 
edition of Selden’B Marmora ArumhWana, In 
1742 he published a collection of Ids awn Latin 


poems under lhe lillo iSrniha. Iln published 
an enormous number of rdilioiiH of the classics, 
ho that it is bi\UI bin name began lo be lined in 
Lilies of hooka which he had not edited. 

F W. 

Hoforonco — 
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Vul. II, p 27ft 


r rote want hales from France. 
(liduiljur R li, LHMfl) 


MAKIN, MRS. BATHSUA — The author 
of tho earliCHl treatise tm women'w education 
in England, writli-n by a woman Leachcr. 
8hr was appointed, about 1(111, lonelier of 
Charles I'n daughter, Elizabeth, then a child 
of six yearn of age. It in said 1 Jint by eight 
yearn of age the child read and wroLe in French, 
Italian, Latin, Greek, ami Hebrew. Mrs. 
Makin appears to have conduotrd a school at 
Putney, nml aflerwitrdH, in 1073, she established 
a girls 1 school at Tottenham High Crons, wllliin 
four miles or London 

In Ihe prospectus or Line school, which is 
ill mended as a postscript Lo Lhc Essay — prob¬ 
ably the curliest extant prospectus of a girls’ 
high Hchooi in England, she prnposrft lo leach 
" all things oulinnrily taught in oLlier schools, ,f 
viz. work of all sorts, needlework, dancing, 
mimic, singing, writing, keeping accounts, 
to take nj] half tlie sehool lime; Lhe oLher half 
lime is for teaching the Latin and French 
tongues Those llmt please may also learn Greek 
nnd Hebrew, lliiliun mid .Spanish “In all 
which," atldH the aiillmreHs. 11 this Genlle- 
woman (lhe unmmiiceiiieiil is throughout. in the 
third nemoii) IniLh a eonipeleut knowledge." 
Unh (“ gimtWwmncn may bo IwftliwUrA nt 
eight or nine at this Hchooj in a year or two 
(according Lo their abilities) in Latin and 
Fiench. Tho Rules for lhe foreign languages 
will be accommodated Lo the grammar of tho 
English language 11 Repositones for Viiji- 
hies, 1 ' i.e. coHeclioim of specimens, shall be 
prepared, She had learned (from Co memos 
probably) tlml from ° beholding tho Lliin^s" 
U will be more easy lor gentlewomen lo learn 
tho name 1 ?, natures, value nnd uhc of herbs, 
HhTuba, trees, mineral juices,melalu, and Btonea. 
Those Hint please may learn limning (draw¬ 
ing), preserving, pantry, ami cookery. Those 
that will allow longoi time may obtain some 
general knowledge in astronomy, geography, 
but especially in niHhinclia nml history. 
Girls an* to take experimental philosophy, rf nml 
ns lo Lho oLIilt things named, more oi fewer 
ns they incline 11 

t The proflpecliifl iH added Lo Mia. Makin's 
single publication: A?i Essay to limvc lh& 
Ancient Education o/ Griilku'oiiu n, 1073 This 
is a noteworthy LracLuLe, showing that in for¬ 
mer ngca women have been educated in tho 
aits and tho Hiiiencpn, ami citing historical 
instances Her Lraatulc, especially ia Lho 
logical treatment, in founded on a logical dis¬ 
sertation of Anna Maria Sclmrmanfi, of Ulreoht, 
translated mto English in 1050 by O. B,, 
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entitled: u The learned Maid, or whether a 
Maid inay be a Scholar," a decidedly clever 
brochure (See Una Birch, Anna Van Schur- 
mfliui, Landau, 10090 F. W. 

References: — 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

Watuon, Fcmteii. Mm flallimm Mnkin unit Iho Edu- 
aation of (irriLlnwomr'ii Atafanta, July, 16D5 

MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, EDUCATION 
IN — Hen NETininLANnH, Colonies of, Educa¬ 
tion IN TIIH 

MALCOLM, HOWARD (1700-1870) — 
College president, He studied at Die kin a on 
College and tho Princeton Theological Semi¬ 
nary He was president of Georgetown Col¬ 
lege, Kentucky (1840-1851), and Duckncll 
University, at Lcwiaburg, Pa, (1851-1857), and 
for some years was secretary of the American 
Sunday School Union lie was the author of 
a dictionary of the Bible and numerous religi¬ 
ous works, W. 0 M. 

MALE TEACHERS, — Seo Teaciieus, Sex 
of. 

MALEBRANCHE, NICOLAS (1038-1716). 
— One of Iho greatest French philosopherflj 
who cvpeotcd to enter the Church as his liTo 
work Suffeinig from a weak conaLiLuLlon, and 
having a retiring disposition, ho declined, after 
completing his studies at tha Sorbonne, to 
become upon invitation a canon at Notre Dame 
in Pans. Instead lie became a member of tho 
Congregation of the Oratory of Jesus, an older 
that was opposed by the Society oT Jesus, Ilia 
talents lay dormant several years, while lie was 
making inelTccLual efforts with cluiich history 
and Biblical ciiLicism. Upon reading one of 
the works of Dos Cartes (the Tra\l6 de 
¥IIotnme) t which came to his hands by accident, 
ho found Ilia tine calling. It is said thaL tho 
Cartesian ideas so completely seized him that 
tho reading had to be interrupted by reason of 
violent palpitation of the heart In the courso 
of a decade ho wrote his chief work, the famous 
De la Recherche de In Vhith (1674) This 
and his oLher important works, Chi ishan and 
Metaphysical Mcr/i/afiozi (1683) and Dl.sc-u.s- 
a ions on Metaphysics and Religion (1086), 
were devoted to the completion of the, develop¬ 
ment of Cartesian! sm which Mill obi anchor 
thinking accomplished, The interaction be- 
bweon mind and bodies wns an unsolved prob¬ 
lem left by Dcs CarLes. Malcbianoho solved 
it by applying the principle that " we see nil 
things m God " God is known directly and 
immediately, as ho is also tho place of spirits. 
Things aro in Ilim in archetypal form, which 
wo perceive aa ideas, Malobranchc struggled 
agaiust pantheism, and held to tho freedom of 
man, The acute psychological analyses, which 
led to tho support of his doctrine, es pc daily 
in his first book, were also contributions to 

YOL. IV—I 


educational theory, (pule ns much as the rules 
(sixth book) winch should be observed in the 
search or truth may be applied to the work of 
teaching As a philosopher and an Oratovmn, 
Mnlebninchc aided greatly in extending the 
general educational benefits of the woik of 
Deg Cartes (r/,y.). E, p\D 
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Baldwin. J M Dictionary of Philosophy aj\d Psychol* 
oou, Vol III, nt ir t pp 300-351 
CoMi'AiiYB, Q, Ilisfario critique (lea Doctrine* de 
VEducation cn France, Yol I (Puria. 1B85.) 
Siuon, J ( CEuvrea de Malebmncho , (Pans, 10B4.) 

MALIM, WILLIAM (1533-1594), — Head¬ 
master of Eton College and of St. Paul's School, 
London, probably was n native of Canterbury. 
Ho went to Eton College and King's College. 
Cam budge, whore lie graduated B A. 1653, and 
M.A, in I66G On entering on his duties nt 
Eton (1501), ho drew up in Latin a Consuciudi- 
narium , whioh stated the rules and observances 
kept in the college at tho beginning of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the document is 
still extant at Corpus Cliusti College, Cam¬ 
bridge The Comuelwhnanum contains in tho 
first part the special and exceptional customs 
observed at different parts of tho year, and in 
tho second a record of tho daily routino of 
school life (Seo Eton.) The incident of the 
flogging or the scholars at Eton, on hearing of 
which Ascliam ( q,u ) was prompted to write tho 
Scholcmaster, took place in the rule of Malim, 
who continued the flogging tradition of the 
former head, Nicholas Udall (gu), Malim 
l dimmed at Eton until 1671 In 1573 he be¬ 
came headmaster of St, Paul's school, where 
ho remained till 1681, and he is stated to have 
lived, after rcLiicmcnt, till 1504 Besides the 
Consuditdinarium, he edited the De Repubhea 
Angloum Imtanranda (1570) of Sir Thomas 
Chaloncr and wiotc a number or commenda¬ 
tory Latin verses or letters to the literary work 
of flicnda F. VY. 

Seo Eton College. 

RBlBtonc&Q- — 

Dictionary of iVafiona? Biography 
Lytb, 8in ll M II\st or u of IS ton College 4th ed. 
(London, 1011.) 

MALTA, EDUCATION IN. —Malta, with 
the adjacent island of Gozo, comprises an area 
of 117 square miles and a population of 215,870, 
chiefly Italian, Tho island wqb taken by tho 
Biilish in 1800 and formally ceded to Great 
Britain in 1804 The modern system of educa¬ 
tion may bo stud to tkie from 1835, when a 
royal commission was appointed to inquire 
into the existing piovision for the education 
of the nalivo population, Three elementaly 
schools wero in operation at the time, supported 
by the government, one at Valletta, the chief 
town, one at Scnglca, and one at Gozo, About 
720 children were in attendance, and tho annual 
expenditure for the schools was £400 ($2000). 
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Ten new aoliools, comprising two departments 
each, one for boys, the other foi girls, were 
opened, nnd an appropriation of XflSO per ati- 
nuin was made for tlieir .support At Lhe 
time the lector of the university wiw cliaigcd 
with the control or primary schools. In 1844 
tins relation censed by the creation of the 
office of Director of Primary Education. Sub¬ 
sequently tho office was extended to include all 
departments of education, and a special serv¬ 
ice of inspection was created for clemcnLnrv 
schools This service hash con well maintained, 
and as regalds number the provision of schools 
is quite adequate. According to Lhe official 
report for 1010, Ihoro woro thirty-eight ele¬ 
mentary schools for boys, thirty-two for girls, 
and nine for infants (boys and girls). The en¬ 
rollment was 19,360. or veiy nearly 0 per cent 
of tho population; tho teaching atnfT numbered 
739, and the expenditure for the Bchools 
amounted to £27,532 (§133,805), bonio by tho 
government. 

The schools nro regularly inspected and an 
annual examination made of nil pupils Pni- 
ents and guardians arc allowed to make choice of 
either English or Italian as tho language of collo¬ 
quial instruction for thmr children in tho infant 
and the elementary Bohooh up to Grade Three, 
The choice for 1010 gave preference to English 
in respect to 00.3 per cent of all pupils l)i aw¬ 
ing, modeling, and woodcarving nro included 
in the program of aLiulics, and needlework in 
sahools for girls Tho catechism of the Homan 
Catholio Church is also taught in deference to 
the religious convictions of 00 per cent of tho 
families lopresonted in tho schools In addi¬ 
tion to the regular day schools, one public 
Sunday Hahool for secular insLiuction and 
thirty-three night schools wore reported for 
1010—1011. In tho principal towns night 
drawing classes arc supported, and many pupils 
from these classes enter as candidates for the 
South IConsington examinations. 

There are two public secondary schools, one 
for girls at Valletta, having about 250 pupils, 
and tho second for boys at Gozo, with an en¬ 
rollment of sixty students. The former oilers 
modern languages nnd tho usual literary 
branches, the latter, a Latin scientific course. 
The Lyceum is a secondnry school of Lhe 
highest order, having a full classical course. 
Students are admitted by examination nncl 
preparo for tho university Inanities, The 
Lyceum enrolls goneially between four andfivu 
hundred students (470 in 1000). There are 
also fiva private secondary schools with 
courses of instruction leading lo tho university, 
a sohool of marine engineering, with twenty- 
four studonts, and a school of electrical engi¬ 
neering with thirty-eight students. 

Tho University of Malta was established in 
1700 by Grand Master Pinto in the buildings 
previously occupied by a college founded by 
the Jesuits in 1G02 The present organization 
of the university dates from a statuto of 1390 


which placed it under the direction of a rector 
assiHlca by a council in which Lhe government 
and the university faculties are represented. 
There arc four, faculties, among which the 
students were diHliilmlcd ns follows m 1000- 
theology, 17; law, 38, medicine, 1C; litcraturo 
and science, 88; total, 158 The university 
is an important center for meteorological 
observations, the leluriiH of which arc daily 
interchanged with those of tho other Med¬ 
iterranean stations and constant interchange 
maintained, also, with the chief stations of 
Europe. The ArgoLti llotanical Gardens also 
form nil important scientific adjunct of the 
university 

The government expenditure for secondary 
nnd univorsily education in 1999-1010 wuh 
£ 10,230, winch, with the appropriation for ele¬ 
mentary schools and £1442 for tho oflico 
oxpcnscs, gave a Lotal of £39,210 (§100,500). 

A.T.S 

RcforoncoQ — 

JfcfjoHa (London, annual ) 

Engl mill, Hoard of Education, .S'prnnl Jlcporta on fldirea- 
horifd Subjects, Vnl V, pp. 817-B3B Tho Hyulem 
of Edurnllnn in Matin 

Mnlln DoparlnioiiL nf Pulillo Irinlrucllon. Annua/ 
Tieporta, lnlcjil 100H, 1000, 1010. (Malla, 1010.) 

MALVEHN COLLEGE. — flee Grammar 
School; Gollkok; Gollkok, Enc.libii, Puji- 
Lie Schools 

MAN, ISLE OF, EDUCATION IN. — 
From early liineH there existed in the IhIo 
of Man, rh elsewhere, parochial chinch schools; 
but the island is chiefly lemarkablo for lhe 
earliest educational experiment in compulsoiy 
cduealiori At tho very time that education 
in England was falling mlo its worst period, 
the Manx clergy and the ICing of Man (Lord 
Derby) gava the island n statutory system or 
education. TJhb net waa first passeil in tho 
shape of articles at a convocation of the 
clergy nt Bishop's Court on Feb. 3. 1703- 
1704; it was approved at a Tynwald Court 
the next day, and confirmed by Lord Derby: 
nncl on June 0, 1704, wan publicly proclaimed 
upon tho Tynwald Ilill according Lo ancient 
fonn and custom It was a compulsory act: 
44 all poisons shall be obliged to semi their 
children ns soon as they arc capable of receiv¬ 
ing in h trueltoil lo soino pcLly school, and Lo 
continue thorn thereuntil Lho said children 
can read English diallnoLly, 11 Tho pnrentH 
who neglected Lhe duty were subject to fine, 
if duly " presented 11 for neglect by Lho minisLei, 
churchwardens, oi Glmptor QughL. nun cover, 
the fine was to ho inflicted if the ohildicn were 
not sent regularly. The fees worn Hixpcnco 
quarterly, if only reading wero taught, and 
nmcponco, if writing weio included, The fees 
could be recovered by tegular process Dut 
tha education was to be free, if the parents 
or relations wero duly certified as poor poisons. 
Exception ns to regular attendance was made, 
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if the children ware needed at homo in harvest 
tima It is interesting to note bins provision 
was followed in the English Elementary Edu¬ 
cation Act of 1870 (Scation 9). Children so 
allowed leave of absence had to rcccivo special 
Sunday instruction every third Sunday at the 
parish church from the schoolmaster at least 
an hour before evening service. Tho net 
provided for cflicienL schoolmasters and for the 
quarterly inspection of tho schools It proved 
efficient, but it was found necessary by an act 
of 1813 to moronso tho fees to 2s lid. a quarter 
for every a hi I cl that learned English only, while 
3s Gd was charged for each scholar taught to 
read and write The lower Healo was ''alto¬ 
gether inadequate in the present day " Soon 
aftci this tho National Society (q v ) began 
to make granLg to tho schools, and nino school 
building grants wero made by the English 
Treasury between 1835 and 1810 The Manx 
legislature in 18S1 passed a furLher act to make 
better provision for schoolmasters and school 
manngomnnt. By an neb of 1S72 an education 
board and. school committees wero formed, 
and tho principles of tho English net of 1B70 
were adopted. An net of 1878 imulo education 
compulsory under the new system, and further 
acts were passed in 1801 and 1881. Tho law 
was amended and consolidated by an act of 
1803, which defined tho term " elementary edu¬ 
cation/ 1 This act was amended in 1808, and by 
m aot of 1800 the present Council of Educa¬ 
tion assumed control Tho Manx authorities in 
many ways have oiTored an historical object 
lesson in education to modern educational 
arens. J. E. G. (loM. 

Reference; — 

MoNTiionENGT. J. E- Q. DE. State Intervention tn 
Enaluh Education. (Cnmbridgo, 1002.) 

MANAGEMENT, CLASS. — See School 
and Class Management. 

MANAGEMENT, SCHOOL. — See School 
and Class Management. 

MANCHESTER COLLEGE. NORTH 
MANCHESTER. IND —A coeducational in¬ 
stitution founded in 1880 under the control of 
tho Churoh of the Brethren. Academic, Bible, 
collegiate, normal, music, and business depart- 
mentfl nro maintained. Students aio admitted 
on completion of a high school course. Tho 
A B. degree is conferred, Tho teaching stall 
consists of twenty mcmbcia 

MANCHESTER, UNIVERSITY OF, MAN¬ 
CHESTER, ENGLAND. — One of tho recently 
founded English univcisilica. It was estab¬ 
lished in 1851 by will of John Owons as tho 
Owens College for the pm pose of “providing 
or aiding tho means of instructing and improv¬ 
ing young peisonB of tho male box (and being 
of an age not less than fourteen ycais) in such 
branches of learning and science na aro now, and 


may be hereafter, usually taught in tho Eng¬ 
lish universities/' Anothoi object of tho foun¬ 
dation was to furnish an institution of learning 
free from denominational tests and subscrip¬ 
tions, to which Owens was opposed At the 
timo there was no place except tho University 
College, London, which satisfied these require- 
menU Thus the college marked the begin¬ 
ning or a new ora in higher education in Eng¬ 
land. and paved the way foi aomo twelve other 
similar institutions established in populous 
commercial and industrial centers. Woik was 
begun in Quay Street, in a house whioli was 
formerly the residence of Richard Cobtlcn, m 
1851 with A J Scott as the tat piincipnl, 
assisted by four professors and two teachers 
Tho first scholarships (Victoria and Wellington) 
woro established in 1852. In 1853 a chair of 
history was founded and filled by II, Copley 
Christie, who also taught political economy 
and jurisprudence For several yeais it seemed 
that the college could not succeed But in tho 
sixties marked progiess was made, and hag 
been maintained ever since. In 1870 the ngc 
of onbrnnea was raised to sixteen. In 1872 
the Manchester Royal School of Medicine, 
founded in 1824, in which John Dalton taught 
chemistry, was incorporated with the college. 
Tho requirements had nlicndy outgrown tho 
existing accommodations, so a new Bite was ac¬ 
quired, and now buildings wore oponecl in 1073, 
and additions have been made continually (Whi t- 
woitli Engineering Laboratory, 1S87 and lOOOj 
Manchester Museum, 1837; Christie Library, 
1898; Whitworth Hall, 1902; chemistry lab¬ 
oratories, 1895 ami 1905, physical labora¬ 
tories, 1906; Students' Union and gymnasium, 
1009; botanical laboratories, 1011). The chair 
of organic chemistry, the first of its kind in 
the country, was founded in 1874. and ill the 
same year tho chair in geology, filled by Pro¬ 
fessor W. Boyd Dawkins, was established In 
1874 n course of lectures was given to women, 
but thay were not admitted to the regular 
classes. The governors were opposed to mixed 
classes, and in 1877 refused to sanction their 
admission. In that year the College of Women 
was opened in close proximity to the college 
and was tnken ovci in 1883, Women arc now 
admitted to all classes except engineering 
In 1890 the Owens College became tho tat 
constituent part of the Victoria University, and 
was soon joined by University College, Liver¬ 
pool, aiul Yorkshire) College, Leeds. In 1889 
Professor A, W. Ward was appointed principal 
in succession to Principal J T G. Greenwood 
(1857-1889), and in tho same year the first 
parliamentary grant was received and scholar¬ 
ships wero founded by local authorities. A 
Day Training Department for Men waB 
opened in 1800, and was followed two years 
later by a similar department for women, 
Principal Ward was succeeded in 1807 by Mr r 
now Sir, Alfred Hopkinson, the present vice- 
chancellor, 
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In 1003 Owens Collrgp became by charter 
Uw Victoria UnivcmLy of Manchester, with 
power to grant iIoriopji, diphmimi, and other 
distinctions. Uiml interval was rtliuiulnlcd 
by this step, find many local Authorities make 
niiimnl grants to the mnvemly, while lumin¬ 
ous privaLc bcqueHh Imve rpconLly been made. 
The aim of the iinivcrhUy in ho fnr os p hum hie 
t) incot t]ie icquirenionlH nml needs of tjie 
community. The university was one of lbe 
liisl lo giant n degree in cninineiciul subject n 
I n addition to iU reputation iii llm Hcienlilm 
branches (chemistry, physics, engineering, geol¬ 
ogy), Lbc university linn strong deparlinnih 
in InsLory, English literature, and education, 
while the medical depart moot, which lias always 
enjoyed a Inch ra.nk> lias been cimmdcruhly 
Bticngtlicuecl liy the propinquity of the new 
llayal Infirmary The university works m 
conjunction with other institutions in main¬ 
taining aovoral departmental music with the 
Royal Mimchntci College of Music, technology 
with tho Man cheater Municipal School of 
Technology, and theology with suveml local 
theological colleges. Some cf the courses Al 
these institutions nrc recognized for degree,s 
in tlio univerflity In the snmo way the 
medical depnitincnt has obtained clinical facil¬ 
ities in many of tlio local hospiLnlw The uni¬ 
versity by its power of inspecting mid examining 
schools plays an important part in promot¬ 
ing and fmpei vimng naccmdury education, and 
it also haB lcprcsonUlivcfl on nuincioiifl local 
education committees, Degrees arc guiulecl 
in fcho following faculties: arts, science, law. 
muBic, nonmem, medipinu, theology^, iron 
technology The governing body consists of 
tho ohanccHor (in 1012 Lord Morioy), Iho 
vice-chancellor, tlio court, tho council, tho 
Bcnata, and tho boards or iaoiiUies Tlio uni¬ 
versity is maintained by income from endow¬ 
ments and invested funds, Tees, arid grants 
from tho local and central authorities. There 
is a strong student activity, which centcrfl 
round the Students' Union, housed in an excel¬ 
lent building opened in 1909, the Students' 
RcuruijcntutiYu Council, numerous clubs and 
societies, and the Athletic Union, for which a 
large athletic field was acquired in 10QL The 
enrollment in 1911—12 wan 1557 (lay students. 
The teaching staff numb era 242 members. 

Boferancea — 

England, Boimi or Education, fieporla from Uniter- 
adie* ant/ Unitcmtu Collcgu . (Lunduu, 1010.) 
Record oj JJic Jubilee Cchbraliim nt OwcUb Collr^, Afnrj- 
chcater (Mnnchcslrr, 1002 ) 

SijOfl l iON 1 15 E. University af Manuhcalar. Inrlapciuf- 
ent, Vol LXX, Tip 231-215 

Thompson, J. T}\o Omns Collect its Faiijidotion nrui 
OroioJJi. (Manchester, 1BB0) 

MANC1NUS, DOMINIC. — Writer of the 
Liber de quoituor virluLibus cl omnibus ofReixs ad 
bene bcalcqM uivendum perlinentibua (Leipzig, 
1505 (36 leaves), also 1612, 1610.) He wroto 
approved little works in which his fame was far 


spread Trilheiin in his Calnlagui Seripterion 
krclfwifihnirum (1403) Htates that Maucinue, of 
whom hr Hpeakrt very highly, was a rnntempo¬ 
ral y. A Inuislatioii of the work wi\h made into 
English pioftp, entitled The rnylyneb oj Mancync 
npiiii(hc/iiun nmfynnl ucrtucH, publishedby Pyn- 
son (c J52II). Tins nnunymouH rendering con- 
l inns npri'f lire nnvhieh llm translator shows how 
tin* hook nmy lie iihc d for double translation 
About 1623 Manciims'H hook wn.s translated 
into English vmr by Alexander Ilarelay under 
tlin title of Thv Mil rout of QOtul Manors (also 
published hy U. PyiiHon) In 160H (icorga 
Tui’bevile translated Lhc name book into 
English who, with tho title a pkinic Path to 
perfect Virtue, The object of the Latin vcrsca 
of ManemuH is to inculcate In the moat ploiHant 
form the four eaidnml \irLucH, which he naniea 
as Prudence, Justice, Magnanimity, and Tem¬ 
perance The book wan very popular and in 
mho m lingliHU hcIiqoIh nt any rate till Lhc first 
lmlf of the HeventeenUi century, when it was 
on Lhc list of books of -which the Stationers' 
Company retained the privilege of publishing 
Ihmuny in his Trologim tilulOfi that lbc book jg 
to ho used lo LeneJi ,f mnuleiiH of lender ngc " 
ns well ns hoys. MniicimiH nl«o wrote in Latin 
veise miolhei well-known book: l)c Pa,mono 
domini nofiiri Jchu Chrnii t c. 1400. F. W. 

MANDEVILLE, DERNARD (10707-1733). 

•—Author nf tlui Fable of (htJ I/cca, or Priea/c 
Tirr-s Public Jkncfiln, wliieh firwl appeared in 
1705 under the title of 77ic (lx mulifnio /flic or 
Knaves turned Honest, a dongerel pocin giving 
no nUegivnrrd ammnV i>f Vbe prmip\ v TWy nf n 
luve in (i reign of vice and its decline under the 
rub of virtue The work nn well ns the IiAot 
additions nuido Lo it (notes, nn Jnquny into 
tho Origin oj Moral Virtue, EfwayB on Charily 
and. Charity Schools, and a Scorch into the Na¬ 
ture of Society), bccmiBo or the BaLirical ami 
cynical tone caused confliderahle eriliciBin 
llcro it is only neerflinry to rcfei to Mniidevillo'u 
interesting aigumcnls agninsL cliariLv flcliools, 
mgumonta which have been levied ficqucntly 
against tho spread of elementaly uchools, Thu 
pi coopt and the example of good par cuts liafl 
mucli more inQueuce than education. Cloth¬ 
ing and educating children relieved Uic parents 
from vcBpQUBiblhty and pauperizca them Edu¬ 
cation docs nob diminish crime, winch is fostered 
by circumstances rather than vice m nature. 
TJiosq who establish charity nohoois nro dimin¬ 
utive patriots and interfering mediUerB In 
any enso cducatian is had for the poor, for it 
Lruins them to caao and idleness, and inakcH 
Llicni disconlonLod wiLh thcii lot* M Lho knowl¬ 
edge of the working poor should bo confined 
within tho verge of thcii occupations " Edu¬ 
cation 11 incapacitates Llioin (children of the 
poor) ever after for downright hboi, which is 
their proper province, and in every civil so¬ 
ciety a portion they ought not to repine or 
grumble at, if exacted from them with disorction 
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and humanity " Sir Jiunrs Fitistophm Ste¬ 
phen remarks of thus essay that it is 11 perhaps 
the first specimen of a way of writing about 
popular education which prevailed down to our 
own Limes." 


RoforonceB — 

DichPfitirjj n$ Ntflumat /Jioorajihv. 

BtepjikN, iSni JAMfcrt V. florin A abhahen, Hccoinl 
R,.rira,ii]i 10.1 210 (London im) 

Par Mnncl('villi' , B iilulosnnliv Hrn nwreurp* Rivrn In 
JWlclwm, /ficriDiiaru 0/ FAilturipAtf and Pnuchnhay. 
Vol III, 1H Ir D 30i- 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE, NEW YORK 
CITY. — See Ciiiiibtian Uhothehb, Schools 

OF 

MANIA — A symptom in a number of iha- 
onsca, — paresis (g ip.), domcnlu mecox {q v), 
epilepsy (fi t»), hysteria {q,u), and senile con¬ 
ditions,—including motor excitation, evidenced 
usually by speech, and mental excitement; or 
a disease condition, the excited form or nianic- 
doprcssivc insanity (see Oiiuhjlaii Insanity). 
Tlie disease is manifested by motor umeat oi 
excitement, by einoLioiml exhilaration, by 
loquaciousness and by apparent case in think¬ 
ing In a mild form lhr mnmncnl state is evi¬ 
denced by a dwLmctibility, viz. a coiulnnb 
flitting of the nLLuriLion from one thing to 
quo thou The flighty character m one supposed 
to result by exaggeration in maniacal oxeiLc- 
mentfj. In the acute fonn of the disease the 
exeilemcnfc ih manifi'flled by great aetiviLy, 
motor and mental, by false ideas of power 
and by exorbitant exhilaration On aecminL 
of the piominonce of the exaggerated ideas 
of power the patient is led Uipeifmm cciltuu 
aots which he would not du nuclei normal 
conditions. This oxaggemted feeling of well¬ 
being and powet leads to ideas of wealth and 
Bupeuority, and these ill Limes Attain an altiuid 
p.haranlei like those in paresis The mental 
exhilaration often lends to the enunciation of 
words corresponding with tho comae of ideas, 
with little or no apparent connection, niul m 
extreme cases there may result an appaient 
veibai confusion or incoherence similar to that 
in dementia prccox 

Since ninnm is only one foim of manic-de¬ 
pressive insanity, it sometimes allemntes wiLh 
melancholia (q.v ), nnd at times the symptoms 
arc complex, including the principal ones of 
mama and others usually ftHHoemtnfl wiLh niolaii- 
□hoho status, Thus we ImdfmniH of mixed 
mania, which arc called mnniacjil riLunor and 
unjiiod'Mive mania Tim diHoaso w believed 
to urisc (rum an hemUUuy luint, but is curable 
oi recoverable. On tlie other hand, it is rocui- 
rent, ftllacks appearing throughout the life 
of Liie individual at more nr less regular inter¬ 
vals. It may alternate wiLh tho depressed 
form of mamc-dcprcssivc insanity, and result 
in the circular types (see Oiuculah Insanity) 

From the psychological and pedagogical 


side, this diseased condition is of interest for 
two reasons ^ First, it commonly begins in 
childhood or in the adolescent period, the first 
attack being of short tUuolion. Ab a mle, in 
the later successive attacks the duration is in¬ 
creased. Secondly, tho symptoms arc consid¬ 
ered to be typical exaggeralions of the normal 
reactions of the individual The early begin¬ 
ning is at times correlated with the stresses 
of school life, the attacks (although thesLntfsLics 
mo meager in this point) beginning more fre¬ 
quently during the second half of the Bchoot 
year Tho excitement is considered by Borne 
authors, with good reason, to be simply exag¬ 
gerations of Lhe normal excitability of the in¬ 
dividual. IL is believed that the child who is 
normally excitable will, under atros 9 , develop 
maniacal symptoms, while the usually morose 
and depressed child will develop the depiessive 
symptoms when he oi she becomes abnormal. 
The curative methods employed arc those of 
real, etc , and these must be kept in mind by 
the teacher 8, j. F, 

See Insanity. 


He/BrencDB- — 

IIot.ton, J, 8 Maiuc-dcpresaivo Insanity, Drain, 
100H, Vol XXXI, |)p 301-320 
liiiUL'E, L (3, The Symptom*, and Etiology of Memo, 
Iiihnbitroh Med Jour , 100S, VoJ XXIII, pp 103 
Kuuiy, G II. Thn Mixed Forma of Manic-Pcpreflalvo 
Inwaniiy Rcd of /Vmirol an<f Psychiat . 1DI0, 
Vol, VIIL pp H-2G 

Kimki’ei.in, F Psychiatric (Leipzig, loot.) 

Vt ikijkn, Th. Psychiatric , (Berlin, 1002 ) 


MANILA, UNIVERSITY OF SANTO 
TOMAS. — Sec Philippines, Education in, 


MANITOBA, EDUCATION IN —See 
Canada, Education in. 


MANITOBA SCHOOL CASE, — A legal 
and constitutional cubc of great importance in 
thn histoiy of tho stmggln between denomi- 
naLional nnd public schools. Under §22, 1, 
Of Lhe Manitoba Act educational affairs were 
left to the Manitoba Provincial Legislature, 
piovisos being added for the safeguarding of 
denominational mtercslB, for an appeal in case 
of dispute to Lhe Governor-General m Council, 
nnd finally foi control by the Dominion Parlia¬ 
ment through remedial laws. From 1871 to 
1SHO a system of denominational education 
existed by which Catholics and Prolcalants 
maintnlnnd their own schools. But as in 
course or lime tho character and distribution 
of the population changed so that there were 
many dm online lions entirely unpiovidcd with 
bp hauls, and as it was felt that a homogeneous 
educational system was desirable, a law was 
pasted in 18D0 establishing a government 
Department or Education, and Advisory Donrd 
with full control overstate and rate-aided public 
schools; books and religious exercises were to 
be ordained by the Advisory Board; and relig¬ 
ious exercises wore to be TkonBOotiuian rtu\ 
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optional Tins law was ab once attacked by tho 
Catholics aa a violation or thoir rights and 
privileges imdor § 22, 1, of the Manitoba Act 
A teat case, tho Barrett case, was biought to 
comt and carried Llirough to the Judicial Corn- 
mittec of tho Privy Conned in England in 
1803, but the decision waB against tlm Catholics 
on the ground that no douoininational or other 
schools had existed befoio tho Act In tho 
meantime a petition was drawn up by tho 
Catholics appealing to tho Govenioi-General 
to piotcct their ughLs and privileges acquired 
since LB7Q, and complaining of the injugUee of 
taxing Catholics to maintain what to nil intents 
and purposes were Protestant schools, This 
appeal bccaniQ the subject of litigation, and in 
1805 the Judicial Committee of tho Privy 
Council in England decided that an appeal lay 
to the Governor-General in whose jurisdiction 
it wns to make some remedial order. _ A 
Remedial Order was issued in 1895 by which 
Catholics were permitted to maintain their 
own sohools, wore to shnro in any public grant 
to education, and were to be exempted from 
suppoiting any other schools. The provinco 
refused to obey the order, and tho Dominion 
government took up the matter, but without 
taking any decisive action. At tho general 
elections in 1806 tho Libeinls wore returned in 
a larpo majority, tho separate schools Question 
forming an important part in the struggle A 
compromise wad put forward by Sir Wilfrid, 
then Mi,, Ijfturicr, Dominion Premia, and Mr 
Gi con way, Premier of Manitoba, by which a 
clergyman or authorized religious teacher was 
to bo given neccsB to Catholic scheoU to give 
religious instruction, and where tho numbers 
permitted a Catholic teacher might lie em¬ 
ployed. Tho Catholics refused to accept 
any arrangement which did not give them their 
own school Tho Popo was invited Lo send an 
Apostolic Delegate to consider tho situation, 
but the Manitoba. Government legalized tho 
La urior-Green way compromise bofoio he ar¬ 
rived, This law (the Public Schools Act, 
1897) is the basis of tho present system. 

See Canada, Education in. 

Heler ericas: — 

Cfliuula, Parliament Proceeding* in the Manitoba 
School Case heard before Her Majesty'* Privy 
Council for Canada (Ollnwa, 1805.) 

Manitoba School Case (1001) Judgment of the Lords 
of the Judicial CairnnUtoa of the fni-peruil Privy 
Council together with the Imperial Order m Council 
and tho Remedial Order in Council (Ottawa, 1HD0 ) 

Papera in Tc/crtnco ip Pio Manilla School Case, 
(Ottawa, 1HQ5,) 

Engl ami, Hoard of Educallon, Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. 1, pp ODB-OBb Tho Ilia- 
tary of tins Manitoba School System and tho Iagues 
of the Tecout Controversy. f landau, 18070 
Manitoba, DoimrLmenL of EuuenLlon, Rawrt far 1908, 
(Winnipeg, 1009.) 

MANITOBA, UNIVERSITY OF, WINNI¬ 
PEG, MAN, —A provincial universiLy estab¬ 
lished by tho Manitoba legislature in 1877. 


MANNj HORACE 

Six colleges arc affiliated with tho university. 
Courses aro ofTcied in arts, medicine, engineer¬ 
ing, law, pharmacy, and commerce, nil but tho 
Inst lending Lo their respective degrees. Tho 
enrollment m 11)10-1011 wuh 744. Tho faculty 
consists of twenty-three mombeis, 

MANN, HORACE (1700-1850). — Ameri¬ 
can educator and tilatcBvmm. Ho wqb born at 
Franklin, Mass L the 4tli of May, 1700, and 
received Live rudiments of Iub education in the 
distiict schools, boiug prepared for college by 
an itinerant sdioolnmstcr, lie entered Brown 
University in 1810, ami was graduated three 
years later, He was two years tutor at Brown, 
when ho took up the study of law at Jut eh field, 
Conn. In 1823 he wns admitted to the heir of 
Norfolk County, Mass., and during Lhe next 
fourteen years he was engaged in tho practice 
of law ami in legislative laboia lie was for flix 
years n member of the house of represenlativea 
of Massachusetts mid three years a member 
of the stale floiinlc In the latter body he wns 
directly responsible foi the cnacLmcnt of four 
important ads; (1) a law against the ubc of 
alcoholic bcvcrngcfj, (2) against the traffic in 
lottery tickets; (3) tho establishment of Btato 
hospitals lor the insane, and (4) nn act creating 
ilia State Board of Educallon. 

Tho new board wns given power to select a 
secretary who should have the general oversight 
of Lho schools of tho commonwealth. It was 
tin ouch the pci aim nuns of lus friends Edwin 
Dwight and Governor Edward Everett (gv,) 
that Mr Maim was induced lo give up tlio pro¬ 
fession of law and undertake tho voorganiiadon 
of tho Massachusetts school system. IHb task 
waa by no moana an easy ano Y The giowtli of 
tho distiict school system and tho extension of 
private schools had greatly weakened tho 
efficiency and influence of tho publio schools 
lie entered upon Iub new duties in June, 1837. 
Ho wioto to a friend* “ My law books aid for 
sale. My office is to lot, Tho bar ih no longor 
my forum I have abandoned jurisprudence, 
and betaken myself to the larger sphere or 
mind and moraW’ 

As secretary of the State Bonid of Education, 
Mr. Mann's first cffoTl was to educate publio 
opinion with reference to tho needs anil pur- 
poses of public education. Tho lycoum imm¬ 
inent (y.u.) had mndo public lco lures popular, 
and ho laid under tubule brilliant clergymen, 
difltinguiBhed lawyers, prominent men of letters, 
and well-known college profcBsorfl ns speakers 
at tho hundicds of public inertings hold 
throughout the commonwealth. Through these 
public meetings ha literally sLirrccl the thoughts 
and feelings oi the entire elate, and made peB- 
fliblc BubsoquonL legislation which led to tho 
retistabliahment of a Qommon school system 
in Massachusetts, 

His next important reform was tho improve^ 
ment of tlic teaching force or the Btato, and 
this lie accomplished by the organization of 
IIS 
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tcaohora 1 institutes (q «.) and the establishment 
of state normal schools, For Ins institutes 
ha seemed the beat available instructors of 
subjects taught in the common schools, as well 
aa lecturers on blio art cf teaching and the 
professional nspoolH of education But ho 
caily recognized the need of more extended 
training for teachers; mid Lluough lho gener¬ 
osity of his friend Edmund Dwight he was 
enabled to make the experiment of special 
schools for this purpose Two normal schools 
were accordingly oiganizcd — at Lexington 
(now Framingham) and Havre (now Westfield) 
— before the end of his second year; and (luring 
lus third year another school was opened nt 
Endgcwatci, Through these normal schools, 
and similar institutions subsequently organized, 
Mr. Mann demonstrated to the people of 
Massachusetts the value of better tiallied 
teachers; and the state assumed the cnLiro 
responsibility of tho normal schools. 

Another important feature of Mr Mann's 
labors was the collection and diffusion of infor¬ 
mation concerning the actual condition of pub¬ 
lic) education. A law of 1820 had rcquiicd of 
fcho school committees in Lhc diftoronL towns of 
the commonwealth annual statements concern¬ 
ing school attendance, expenditures, cLg , 
hut littlo uso had been made of such returns 
In Mr. Mann's hands they became " powerful 
instruments in educating Lhc 1)111)110," and they 
formed Lhc framework of tho twelve reports 
that ho issued dining the period of his secre¬ 
taryship of the MamcliuseLLs StaLo Board of 
Education. Tlicso rcpoiU were issued ns pub¬ 
lic documents and widely distributed, and 
more recently Mr. Mann's son lias issued an 
abridged and edited edition or the same in 
four volumes (Boston, 1801), 

The twelve reports on the condition or educa¬ 
tion in Massachusetts and else where, together 
with hn discussions of the aims, purposes, and 
means of oducnLion, occupy a commanding 
place in tho hiatoiy of American education. 
The first report deals with Lho construction 
and hygiene of schools — ventilation, heating, 
seating, and playgrounds — and Lho physical 
factors in school life, the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of school committees; the enforcement 
cf school attendance laws, and tho needs of 
higher standards in the Leaching force. The 
second report is devoted largely to tho course 
of study and to a discussion and criticism of 
tho current methods of teaching reading, spell¬ 
ing, and composition Mr. Mann was strongly 
opposed to tho alphabetic method (<j.e.) of 
teaching reading, and ho warmly endorsed 
tho word mcLhod, Tho nucation of child 
labor (g u.) and the dangers oL employing young 
children in factories formed an important part 
of the thiid report. In tho flame report ho 
discussed the importanoo of school libraries 
and the formation of rooding tastes duiing the 
school course. Tho district system (g.y,), 
u entrenched behind statutory rights and im¬ 


memorial iiBagc," was the burden of the fourth 
report. . Mr. Mann wnB convinced that "no 
substantial and general progress could be made 
ho long ns the district system existed", and 
during Ins remaining eight years m office lie 
"kept up a continuous fnc of aigumciit, en¬ 
treaty, fact, philosophy, statistics, and testi¬ 
mony." But it required thirty years more to 
complete the work of reform m this direction, 
The fifth rcpoit is essentially a pedagogic 
document. Mr Mann discubscs Die teacher, 
normal schools, pedagogical books, educational 
journals, school management, corporal punish¬ 
ment, and the relation of tho Stale to education. 
One of his biographcis holds that in Ins fifth 
report Mr Mann leaclicd Lhc climax of his 
owei nnd success and that it wag received at 
□me and abroad in the spirit of highest appre¬ 
ciation (Ilubbell). lie established in 1838 
the Common School Journal, ten volumes of 
which were issued during bis secretaryship, 
and after his retirement William B Fowle (q.v,) 
becamo its editor and publisher The sixth 
report revelts Lo the course of study and more 
particularly to its enrichment, and it conLainB 
ono uf the ciiilicfll exhaustive American dis¬ 
cussions of tho educational value of the sLudy 
of physiology and hygiene. 

In May, 1813, Air. Mann went to Europe, 
where ho spent five months in the study of 
educational conditions in Great Britain, Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, Fiance, Germany, and Switzer¬ 
land. IBs seventh report embodied the lesulta 
of lifs educational tour abroad, and it was Lho 
pretexL for an attack upon Mr Mnnn by the 
aahool masters of BoBton His piniso oF Euro¬ 
pean schools, and particularly his commenda¬ 
tion of oral instruction, the word method in 
Leaching reading, and the abolition of coipornl 
ninishment in Germany, wounded the flensi- 
jihtieg of the Boston Bchoolmasters, and a bitter 
controversy ensued, during which time twenty- 
five pamphlets were printed attacking and 
defending Mi. Maim. Ah Mr Hinsdale re¬ 
marks, "The controversy < attracted much 
nLlcuLion ; and made n deep impiession on tho 
public mind. It had much to do with fixing 
Horace Mann's place in educational history. 
The champion of the new rdgimc had met the 
champions of the old and overthrown them in 
the arena of publio debate," 

In his eighth report Mr. Mann diacuasca the 
value of local and county educational associa¬ 
tions, tho value of vacnl music in the elemen¬ 
tary schools, and lho use of the Bible in schools, 
It will he recalled that itwQs though lho aid 
given Lowell Mason (q.v.) by Mi Maun Hint 
Binging was made a fcaLurc of public school 
work. The ninth report ui ges the employment 
ct women teachers ui the primary schools, the 
value of teachers' institutes, and the place of 
moral instruction in public education. The 
tenth report is a histoiy of the Massachusetts 
school system The eleventh report discusses 
the relation of education and crime, and the 
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twelfth report— prepared after Mann had re¬ 
signed hia secretaryship — reviews the uIiumkch 
in education in MasajiclmaottB during the p»hI. 
twclve years, luid diacuusua the problem of 
education for defective and dependent children 
In 1848 Mr, Mann was chosen a member of 
Congress from Massachusetts to succeed John 
Quincy Adams lie nerved in this capacity lor 
five yeans, Tull of ovanlful hinlory. In 1853 
lie bconmo the first president of Antioch Col¬ 
lege (ij u,), which position he filled uiild Ins 
death on Aug. 2, 1850. Ilia cducnliomd 
wriLinga Include the twclvo lcpoila as sccrctaiy 
of the Board of Education of MubhiidIiiibpILh 
JDoaton, 1838-1640), cditoihlfl and articles 
in the Common School Journal (1838-1848), 
Lectures on Education (Ifi48) J and numerous 
papora in Barnard's American i/mtniaf of Edu¬ 
cation aild tho Procccding3 of the American 
Institute of InatrucLion. Extiocls from his 
reports and addresses have been published by 
his son. George Combo Mann (Bos Lon, 1801, 
4 vols.). No American educator lias been 
rnoro widely discussed than Horace Mann. 
Five different works dealing with lug life have 
been published m the United HLatca, Llnee in 
France, two in Spanish countries, and ono in 
Italy, W. S. M 

See Massachusetts, State op. 
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MANN, MARY PEABODY (1WMMBB7) — 

Wife of Hmaoc Mann; was privately educated, 
Slio was associated with her husband in his 
public school reforms, and with her sis ter, Eliza¬ 
beth Pabnor Peabody ( q,u ), in the organization 
of lundorgai tens in Boston, She wrote Life 
of Ilouicc Mann (l)osfoii, 1805; republished 
1891), and was joint author with Miss Peabody 
of Ctdiiirc of Infancy (DosLun, 1803). 

W, S. M. 

MANNERS AND MORALS, EDUCATION 
IN. — A term of peculiar significance in 


IlciiiiiHtinnce and posl-llonnissmice education 
when there was formed n combination of chiv- 
alne and formal literary education, Then 
a direct training m manners and formal mo- 
mlily became an chm'hIiuI parlor the doimuant 
education. The importance of conduct lmd 
benn HlriHHcd in oil lieu Li mini thought and prnc- 
tire from earliest llinen Oriental education 
in its vuurniH types, jh largely training irl 
formal conduct, oRpn having little or no vein- 
Lion to moral principles of fundamental im¬ 
portance, WiLh both llie Greeks and Romantt 
eomluet was the iwiiliiil product of education, 
and within the auope of conduct striven for by 
foimid education was murli which could bo 
ineluded under nmnneis Dining the middle 
ages a uluup divimon existed between the lit- 
eraiy education nf monks ami cccIcrUbUcb, 
and the educalion in conduct and manners of 
the nobles and gently With the Itonnia- 
biince these Lwo types who fused, with the 
result that the genliy aspired to a liLrrary cdu- 
cation, which indeed in linm came to bn llio 
test of gen till Ly p and on the oLlici liaml the 
Chinch uiHihled im bromleiunR the seupe uf 
morals la inelude funmd iminueifl Still, wliilo 
many of Llir tiealises on innniierH were wnLLcn 
by cliui'duneii, most of them found their m- 
Bpiration in the tirulilitiiiH oT chivalry, and the 
oarliei works wen dnecl eonliibulnmH to chiv- 
uliic edueatnm. (See Cjiiyauik; Education; 
Gknthv ano NniiLKH, Education ov r llmiAiR- 
HANUih Education duiunuthi;, Social IIeai^- 
ism ) 

The baronial nyalein developed the plan of 
education in noblemenhi limiHe.s (nee (’ihvaliiic 
Education), eapeendly in the limine* of Lhe 
('haucel)oiH of the KingH, in wlmae hamlfl llio 
court \mLiouftRC lay In Huh trainmp; the cul- 
Livalion of miiniuu-H and nioialn took a prom¬ 
inent place The late Dr Fuimyall binuglit 
togelbei in the linkeru Rook (Early English 
Text SocioLy) the following manuals. Tho 
Ilahccs Rook oi a "Lylyl ltcimic" of Ifm 
YounQ People tthouhl behave, c, 1475 A.n j 
TAe A J! C. o/ Arisfatfc, c. U'dO a.o ; f/rhaii- 
Rns, c. MOD a, d , Lhc Lylylfe C7nff/ic7i,s Lytil 
Poke, c MS0 a.d, : the Young Children’s 
Book, c 1500 a.d,; toe *S7fm.s Piter ad Mensam, 
attrduited Lo John Litlgalo, c, MOO a.d ; 
flow the Good Wife laughtc her Doitghtcr, c, 
1430; How the Wise Man taught his Son, c. 
1430 More compiehcmnve Uealkca are the 
following (L) The Bake of Nurture, or School 
of good manners, for men, scwaidH, and children 
. , iieccs.wj/ foi all youth and child itin by Hugh 
Rhodes of the Kuigen Clmppell, 1577 (2) 

77ic Poke of Nurture follnwyng /frij/fonr/ui gise, 
By one, John IUihhcII once unlier of Lhe clnunher 
and mavahal in hall to Humphry Duke of 
Gloucester (3) Thellnhcof Kcniyngr printed 
by Wynkyn dc IVoide. 1513. (4) The Ilooko 
of Rtutiefljior and the Allowance and Dm allow¬ 
ance of certain d/i?f/c3iicti7i<utrfl ui Compame 
(taken from Ilichard Weate's jSc/roote of Vulue, 
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1010) (5) The Bokc of Curtasyc, c. 1430 a.d 

Sloano Mu, 1080, Drib Mus. (0) Bishop 
Grossetest's Ilounchold Statute*, c, 1450, (7) 

The Schoolcof Virtue ami booke of good Nourlure 
for children and youth to lew no theyr dutic by 
Newly Augmented by the author F. S [eager), 
1557. (8) A Series of Latin Ur aces 

Further, Dr. Eli mi v nil enriched hia book with 
n, collection or French anil Latin pocina on 
Man net h and Monk An Italian Herics of 
Books of Courtesy was ediLed by W. M. RossoLLi 
in IfiOQ. The most liuiHheil of all those Coui- 
tray books was Dalrinssarc C’aHliRliono'H (fj.i/.) 
Cortegiano in 15*28. Miss A, T Drunc {Chris¬ 
tian Schools and Scholars, 18S1) gives an account 
of English Education in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and quotes the rules for the household 
drawn up by Elsiear do iSnbrnn, in Puy-Michcl 
in PiovencCj anticipating the training in mornls 
and manners of a household like that of Sir 
Thomas More at Chelsea With regard Lo 
schools, we have the, ohumcid maxim of William 
of Wykeham in founding Winchester College 
(1398) that " Mannerfl ninkcLh Man, 11 In tho 
directions issued to the Master of the Ilcnx- 
mon, who lmd the limning of the young gentle¬ 
men of the Couit of Edward IV, he was in¬ 
quired 11 to show the schools of urbnmtie and 
nourturo of England . . Lo have nil com tony 
m words, deeds ami degieeH," and diligently 
to keep them in all mica of precedence, and it 
was his special business Lo sit mill them in hall, 
and u have lespcct to their demeanings JJ 
Esquires were appointed to keep the young 
henxinen (i.c. the children sent to Lhc King's 
court for training) lt honest company f . in 
talking of Kings and other policies f ' This talk¬ 
ing and telling of tales, though the medieval 
romance was condemned by writers like Erasmus 
and ViveSj in whose time it had become a sourco 
of corruption, was a recognised method of moral 
culture, in accordance with Lho idea of Lhc 
times, eg one of CJnxLoii'a ptoducUona was, in 
1484. '■ the lianslnLion of Geoffrey do la Tour 
Landry's Book of Fayre Bnsamplcs and thcn~ 
syngemenlys and lechyng of his daughters orig¬ 
inally written in 1371 The stories arc com¬ 
posed with Lhc idea of inciting to good conduct, 
and arc Lukon, some from lho Scriptures, sumo 
fiom tho Uvea of Samis, others fiom populm 
tales They show the idea of tlic moral train¬ 
ing of the women in the age. 

It is interesting to note here and refer for 
further deLaih to tho mtidc on Jiswiflii Edu- 
ovrum LliaL a largo number of Hebrew books 
of lnmah appealed in Lhn alovoubh, Lwolfth, and 
later ecutunes dealing as much wiLli the man¬ 
ners in general inteicomso and table man net a as 
with Lho conduct of the icliginus man. 

Turning Lo the Renaissance textbooks of 
manneia and moialSj tho subject claimed tho 
attention of Juan Luis Vives (q u.) in his Intro- 
ductio ad Sapientiam, Jus Salelhiium, and Ins 
two epistles Do Rahone Studii pucrilis, all 
published at Louvain in 1524. Pielas hterala, 


n titlo which ImB been appropriated as the [dm 
of Sturm, certainly was as maikcd in Vivcb. 
Ah Sii IUchmd Mo rye on, the English translator 
(154C) of the Inlroductio ad Sajnenham says, 
tho collection of procopts therein contained arc 
calculated to root tho love and desire of virtue 
in the pupil's heart, "extirping from it all 
manner of vice/' It is, in fact, il ticatisc of 
Christian morals, for the young pupil, consist¬ 
ing of maxims or aphorisms. The Satellitiwn, 
which Vives dedicated to Princess Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of King Ileniy VIII and Catherine of Ara¬ 
gon, was to bo a "body guard," not like that 
of the old cmpcrois, against attacks on tho 
body, but his symbolical maxims (some 200 
in number) would picscrvc the princess child, 
by admonitions, from all vices and faults. In 
the De Rahone Studii puerihs, ViveB lequircs 
the pupil to learn Lhc Dishchs of Cato, the Mum 
of Publilius Syrus, the Sentences of the Semi 
Wise Men. an edited by Erasmus (1513) The 
cluid is bidden to take pleasure m stories which 
tench " the art" of life — such as those of the 
boy in Aldus GoIIiub, Joseph in the Holy Books, 
of Luorotia in Livy, GriBehlQ, and bo on. The 
authors to be read me chiefly medieval Chris¬ 
tum poets such na Prudentius The use of 
medieval Christian moralist poets was en¬ 
joined by Colet's Statutes (1618) for St. Paul's 
School, mid by the Statutes (1583) for St. Bcea 
School, Right on from Chaucer to Vives it 
should be possible Lo bo said of tho pnBtor and 
teacher — as Chaucer said of the Cleik of 
Oxenfoid, ° Souningc m moral virtu was hia 
Bpcoho. 11 

Or the many foreign books of moral maxima, 
a typical one may be named, printed at Lyons 
in 1C70 in French and Italian, entitled Tr&sor 
de Vertu O Tresoro di Verlu f in which are con¬ 
tained all the noble and excellent sentences 
and instructions of all the first authors, Hebrew. 
Greek, and Latin, to lead each one to a good 
and honorable life 

Wider in circulation than Vives' Jntmluctio ad 
Sapient iam wag the De Civilitate Morumpuenhum 
(1520) of Erasmus. Ho states in the Preface 
that the fiiat element in the instruction of chil- 
dicms the awakening of the child to piety, tho 
second, to tanning, the tlunl, to the duties o( 
lde, and fourth, to be cultivated from the earliest 
ngc, m the mica of civility It is beooming Tot 
a man to control hia deportment, hia gcstuies, 
his clothing, na well as his intelligence. Those 
who lcprcacnt the cause or learning must bo 
noble, and ought Ihcrcfoic to show the fruits of 
coiuiesy and good breeding. _ Erasmus proceeds 
in detail to dcsciibo the csscnLinl characteristics of 
good mannois and morals inchapters on graceful 
bearing, clothing, behavior in church, at menls, 
m mecLing otheis, at games, and on going to bed, 
Einsinua points out that wo cannot choose our 
fatherland, or our parents, but every one can 
acquire good qualities and manners. Led by 
Vivea and Erasmus, tlie Renaissance writers 
endeavored to win manners and moials, for 
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the young scholar, nob away from, hut an com¬ 
mon ground with, tho nobles and gentry. Tima 
Lawrence Iliiinfroy (g.u.) in the Nobles, 15(10, 
roquiroB tho rending of FirHuwib'r DcCivililalc by 
the young nobles, while in 1508 Dean NowcII'h 
S tatutes at Bangor prescribed the same huok of 
Erasmus for tlio Third Form. There ifl ail in¬ 
stance in 1599 of tho Headmaster of the King's 
School, Canterbury, Anthony Short, being 
admonished by tho Dean and ChnpLer “ to 
havo n creator caro and to bn inoro diligent than 
he hath been, that his scholars may belter 
profit in learning as well ill pood manners and 
civility than late Llioy have dime." 

Erasmus's book was widely circulated abroad, 
and was translated into English and published 
in 1532, by Ilobcrt Wlnttyngton, poet laureate, 
a? A lytil Booh of good mancrafor children In 
England, however, William Lily's lines on 
Manners and Morals {De 1)[onb\is) wero read, 
and ordinarily learned by pupils in tho author¬ 
ized grammar. Manners and morals formed 
an important element in the Colloquies and m 
other toxthooks, as, c g, in Coates's English 
tfc/ioolmaafcr, 1500. In 1033 John Clarke oT 
Lincoln Grammar School wrote hia Dux Gram - 
maticiis, in wludi is curiously included a LroaLiflo 
on manner r, which ho regardH an indispen¬ 
sable part or giammav school training, so that 
tho boy shall perforin his religious duties, lus 
duLy to lus fellows nud to himself, in the house, 
at table, to visitors, nrnl Lu superiors oT nil 
kinds One of the well-known bonks of tho 
Jesuits was on this subject, viz. Youths Be¬ 
haviour, or Decency in Conversation nniopiflftJ 
Men, Composed m French . . . now turned 
into English by Fraud s Ham kina, Nephew lo 
Sir Thomas Ilawkim, translator of Caussin's 
Holy Court, 4th clI, 1010 . This book is 
said Lo have been translated by the child at 
eight years of age. Tho original was by La 
Flfcchc: BionsAance de la Conversation enfre 
lea Aonunes, \505, and lmd been translated inLo 
Latin, 1017, by Leonard Pfcvin (See Genttiv 
and Noiinus, Education of ) diaries lloolo 
(fl. 0 .) recommends the book ns well as Erasmus' 
De Cmhtnle, for ho explains that ill a school 
tho ** sweet and oidcrly behaviour of children ,J 
brings more cicdit than even sound teaching, 
"because this speaketli to every one that tho 
child is well taught, oycjt if ho learn” but little 
else 

In addition to tho requirement of tho teach¬ 
ing of Manners and Morals by tho private tutor 
in the nobleman’s family, and in tho privato as 
well as in tha public grammar schools, tho still 
more important teaching in tho ordinary homo 
and household must bo borne in mind In 
1537 Richard Whitford wrote A Worlc for 
Householders in which tho lull details arc given 
especially in connection with morals, to be in¬ 
culcated into the household adult, child, family, 
and servants, and a treatment is given of lying, 
oaths, conducL ah church, on the Sunday, and 
of due reverence and respect to parents. 


Whitford was a Roman CaLholic, hut Ihp mmo 
typo or textbook wus sanctioned by the Protes¬ 
tant Puritans, c g . hy Robert Cleaver nnd John 
Dod in 1012, giving full details as Lo the dulicH 
of husbands and wives, pinouts and children, 
masters and servants William Gouge, in hisO/ 
DomcnticaU Duties , 3d cd , 1034, Ink™ the high, 
ost ground for the inculcation of good manners 
in tlio child, viz. Hint “not only heathen men, 
but also tho Ifoly Ghost Himself hath pre¬ 
scribed many rules of good niaimrra." Still 
more interesting is the treatise! of Ilczckiah 
Wooilwaid: A Child's Patrimony laid out upon 
the Good Culture or Titling over hu Whole Man 
(10-10), one of tho most interesting educational 
works of Lhc seventeenLh century especially 
from the moral side. Tha Gentleman's Calling. 
c 1660, anil the Ladies' Calling (c. 1673), turn 
Clement Ellis's Gentile Sinner (1G00) abound 
m the treatment of the training of Manners and 
Morals, and substantially nil the writers on 
educational theory and practice in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries deal with the 
subject. It will bo recalled that Daniel 
Defoe (r/ a.) wrote a book which had cnormoUB 
circulation in Lhe eighteenth century, called the 
Family Instructor, continuing the aeries of 
manuals for practical treatment of the relations 
of fathers and children, imifiLors and servants, 
husbands and wives. Throughout this class 
of book the Bible in the basin, for a gieat niaBB 
nf practical household treaties are founded on 
Lhe Ten C'onmmmlmcnlH 
Otherwise the sources from which the manuals 
for manners and murals were drawn wero 
mainly detacher/ savings of .S'olon, Pythagoras, 
Thcognia, Phocylides, Cicero, Cato, Seneca, 
and of course, Plutarch, Plato, and Aristotle. 
(Golding made his translation of Seneca's 
Deneficia in 1577.) Tim pci mealing influence 
of Anstotlo’fi Ethics joined with Lhn Christian 
view can he beat seen in tho noble plan of the 
Fame Quccnc of Edmund Spenser ( 00)1 
1560-1500, which “ is lUnposcd into twelve 
booke, fashioning XII niornll virtuea," of which 
he only wrote on six, viz. holiness, temperance, 
duality, fidelity, justice, and courtesy. Sub¬ 
stantially, the Faerie Quccne is an cducationnl 
moral IrcaJtiac, Nar wcio HURgestfom foi prac¬ 
tical training m manners ami morals wanting. 
In another letja known Utopinn romance, Lho 
Nova Solyma, 1048, first LifliialaLcd into Enp- 
lish by \ValLor Begley ill 1002, tho father in 
placing his son with the host of Luiors Bays ho 
will not only bo inada pioficienl in the hbornl 
arts, but aleo iti tho “ true moial virtues,” 
and Lo become a “ good man ” 1 h tho ” grealnsb 
blessing you can have.” Tho methods of 
training aro described. Pupils arc required to 
praalico leLter-wiiLlng ta men of vaiious rankH, 
to study the beat word and gesture in ordinaly 
intercourse, and tlio most appropriate language 
for disputing, joking, rob liking, etc. " They 
have to go through all thlB in character as on the 
stage " George Snell in tho Rigid Teaching 0 / 
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Useful Knowledge (1619) suggests that llio clukl 
should be trained Lo net the taking of lncasngcs 
courteously, the making or an obeisance, and llie 
noinn through or what is loquircd in thcii child¬ 
ish Julies in propai nlion for the light perform¬ 
ance of tho actual tluLy itself. The religious 
sane lions for maimers and mouils in the Sab¬ 
bath obseivnucoH, long sermons, calcohiNmgfl, 
learning by heart of iScviplmrs, exercise of 
parental and pastoral authority, made Puri- 
taiiia training in morals practical; tlic ciglit- 
eenbh and early niiiolmilh century moial 
stories and goody-goody Laics were the literary 
survival of an oldoi, stern, and unceasing 
discipline in school and home* This aspect 
of the subject is treated further under Litera¬ 
ture, Childiien'hj while the modern status 
or the cnLiie subject is considered under Monai* 
Education F. W. 
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Morals of Hchonlmtiatcra nnd of Scliolare (Cam¬ 
bridge, 100b.) 


MANNHEIM SYSTEM. — Sco Germany, 
Education in. 

MANNING, JAMES (1738-1701). — Fust 
president of Biown University. lie studied at 
Ilopkins Academy, and was graduated from 
tho College of Now Jersey (now Princeton) in 
1762, Aftor spending a buef period ns a travel¬ 
ing evangelist, he opened a Latin school at 
Warren, III., which in 1705 became Brown 
University Fivo years later it was removed to 
Providence Manning Borved as president of 
the institution until his death in 1701 At the 
Biuno time ho was pastor or the Baptist church 
in Providence that had been founded by Roger 
Williams, Ho was a dolognLo to tho Continen¬ 
tal Congress in 1785-1780, and ho led the move¬ 
ment which secured the adoption of the con¬ 
stitution by Rhode Island. lie was also aclivo 
in the movement looking toward tho establish¬ 
ment of a public school avstom, and his most 
important eduoational publication is Report in 
Favor of the Establishment of Free Publia 
Schools in the Town of Providence. W. 9. M. 

Reference. — 

Guild, II A Life, Timet, and Correspondence of 
Jamw Afa7mfni7. (BobIoii, 1B04.) 


i MANSFIELD, JARED (1750-1830). — 
Textbook author lie was graduated fiom 
Yale College in 1777, anil taught for many 
years in New Haven and in the Friends' 
Academy at Philadelphia. Ho was also in- 
Btiuctoriu the inilitniy academy at West Point 
(1802-1828). lie wioto a senes of mathe¬ 
matical textbooks. yv, g_ 

MANTUA, — See Vittohino da Feltre 

MANTUANUS BAPTISTA SPAGNUOLI 
(1448-1510) — Humanist author of Latin 
poernB which for a time Bcem to have had a 
greater vogue than the classical works. His 
chief work was Bucolica seu _ Adolcsccntia 
(1502), of which numerous editions soon ap¬ 
peared abroad nnd in England Though 
styled eclogues, only two of tho poems deal 
with iural life, The work early became % 
popular school textbook, and editions were 
jssued giving parallel passages from tho clas¬ 
sics. Tho eclogues were imitated m English 
as early ns 1614 by Alexander Barclay' they 
were translated by Turbervillo m 15G7, and 
imitated again by Spenser in Shcpheid's Cal¬ 
endar (1687), It was recommended for 
school use by Colet, and was pj escribed by 
statute m several schools Snngnuoli is tho 
" good old Mantuan " quoted by Ilolofcrnca 
in Slinkcspcaie's Lone's Labour's Lost, IV, ii. 
95. 
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Bayneb, T. S. Sadies and ofW Eeaa‘j&, 

(London, 1800) 

Watson, F The English Grammar Schools lo IGQC. 
(Cnrabrldgp, 1008.) 

MANUAL ARTS — See Manual Train¬ 
ing j cilao Industrial Education; Technical 
Education, 

MANUAL LABOR INSTITUTIONS AND 
THE MANUAL LABOR SOCIETY, — The 
movement for the organization of manual labor 
schools in the United States began about 1825, 
and drew its inspiration chiefly from tho work 
of Fellcnbcrg (<ja), Such schools were or¬ 
ganized in Connecticut in 1819, in Maine in 
1821, in Massachusetts in 1824, in New York 
in 1827, and in Now Jersey in 1830, Tho pur¬ 
pose was to unite training in agricultural and 
mechanical pursuit a with the ordinary school 
studies. (Sec A a m cultural Education,) 
The Oneida Manual Labor Institute, at Whites- 
boio, N, Y., was in cxistonco from 1827 to 
1034. A part of the day was devoted to work 
in shops nnd fields, and the remainder of the day 
to classroom work in the English branches 
George W. Gnlo (q,v) t tho director of tJic insti¬ 
tute, aimed to make his institution largely self- 
supporting through the results of the boys’ 
labors, 

The Manual Labor Society for Promoting 
Manual Labor in Literary Institutions was 
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organized in Now Yoik in 1831 for the purpose nclioola of Hint country, and in 1 SCO somo 

of “ collecting and diirasing information cnlcu- form of manual work wiuj made compulsory 

latcd to promote the establishment and pros- in all primary hcIiooIb foi boys in country 

perity of manual labor schools and Rcmmnrlrd dislncU ns well ns in the Lrrmring colleges for 

in tho United States, and for introducing the male' Iran Iters. 

system of manual labor into institutions now It \yilh Sweden, however, tlmt took the moat 
established without diminishing the standard of active parL in Lhe early development of manual 
litciary anil scientific aliirfnmimtfl. 11 Tiaelm- Iruimng In 1872 Live govermnenl numbed 
riah Lewis was the first president, mul Theodnro the (umclmmm that schools for inatmeLion in 
Frclinghuyscn and Jeremiah Day worn Llm sloyd were necoHsnry to lesLoro Lhe waning 
vice-presidents Theodore F. Weld, who had physical ami moral health of the nation duo 
been connected with Lhe Oneida Manuel Laluu to lhe tendency Inwards cnneenlralion in 
Institute, wna engaged as field agent cities, mul the decline of the old home iiulus- 

Tho arguments in fnvor of niiinunl labor tries. The flnhnulu first established dealt 
schools, ns opposed to purely literary iiiHlilu- with various lines of the old Huh tiltijd occu- 
Lions, were thus olatrd by the society- (l) pntiims, Buck ns carpentry, turning, wood 
they provide a system of education Lhnt is carving, bruHli making, bookbinding, coopeia 1 
natural, (2) they interest the mind, (3) they and wlicclwiight work, ami exhibited more of 
have good moral cfTceta; (4) they train in an indufdml than a culLurnl plan, This 
habits of industry, independence of elm actor, was gradually changed, huwevet, an the move- 
and originality; (5) they rciulei prominent all menl gained headway, until a well-organized 
the manlier features of diameter; (0) they scheme of edueiiLimml tool work' for boys 
give power for acquiring n knowledge of human between twelve and fifteen years of ago, aimed 
natuie- (7) they greatly diminish the cost of miniily nL the pioduction of domestic utensils, 
education; (8) they increase the wealth of the was developed inLo n recognized school aloya 
country; and (0) they tend to do away with system In 1877 Lhe work was introduced into 

nbsutd distinctions in society The fust an- Lhe Folk .Schools m a volunlaij; Buhjcct, and 

nual report of the society wns published in 1H31 government aid was grnnlod in support of 

(120 pp). This howover, was Lhe Inst, for the the iiiHliuclinn. A sloyd school wnn cstnb- 

sacicty booh disbanded on nccounl of lack of linked at Nidln hi 1872 fm teaching hoys and 
intcicBt m tho movement and tho opposition voungmeii Three youiH later « HeconcUchnol. 
of existing literary institutions Thus tho known ns the Hloyd .Seminiuiuni, was organized 
manual training movement in the United Stales under tho direction of Iterr OUo Salomon for 
was deferred fora linlf cenLury. (See Manual Lhe Induing of Lencherfl This nmtitulion has 
Tiiaining.) The sociaty was also nctivo in Lho been a very aclivo ami Htinmlnling force in 
mutter of gymnastics m schools; and in nn small tho development nl rnamud training in Sweden, 
measure the crccliL for tho early iccognition and particularly tluougli its summer courses 
of this form of phj'sical training in Ameuean for teaclicra it has exercised a strong influenco 
sohaols is duo to the Manual Labor Society, upon tlio thought and practice of other coun- 
(Sco Gymnastics ) W. S. M. tries, At tlio present Lime, sloyd instruction 

See AameuLTunAL Education; Fellbn- is given in all regular normal schools of tlio 
Delia; ManualThaininq. country 

Interest in the principle of manual Lrnijiing 
MANUAL TRAINING. — In spito of many developed early in Franco, In 1873 tho Ecolo 
objections, the term "manual training" has Salicis was established nl Paris, in which con- 
oomo to bo generally applied to-all forms of BtrucUve work in various forms wns made an 
constructive handwork when used as an agent important fenLuio of the cuiiiciiluiii Manual 
in general education, Wien used in tho training was made compulsory in the clomcn- 
brondcat sense, instruction in domestic art Lary priinniy bcYiooIb of the country by a law 
and science, and constructive work in vniious in 1882, but the provisions of Lina law arc, even 
materials in the lower grades arc included, III at the present time, only partially realized 
a narrower conception, tho term is icatriclod because of the failure of Lhe communes Lo 
to work with mechanical tools given to boys, provide workshops, Almost from tlw fust, 
The tendency in Amanenn usuage is to difl- French educators developed a system of in- 
tinguiali sharply bctwcon manual training; as strucLion for every grade of the elementaly 
a feature of goneral cduoftlion ami specialized schools. Such schemes )mvo been character- 
tool instruction given to Balccted groups for vml by vaviely of malevinln and pvoccsseH, by 
purely vocational ends. their close dependence upon drawing, and by a 

Place of Manual Training In the various precise mathematical and rather formal quality. 
National Systems, — Manual braining wna first A diatinctivo feature in the FjciioIi shopwork 
recognized as a valuable feature of school work, of the upper grades is that the theoretical 
in European countries As early as 1858 Otto instruction is given by the classroom teacher 
CygnrouB, who later organized the public while tho practical instiuction is given by 
schools of Finland (q.o ) on a modern basis, out- artisan teachers, The largest development of 
lined a plan of handwork for the primary manual tunning in the elementary school is 
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to bo found in Iho city of Pam, whore nearly 
200 schools nro equipped either with wood¬ 
working shop 1 * or with nintnl-tturkiiijp; Nhopn 

In Germany an aclive propaganda In inmmnl 
training ban been iimiuluined for many yearn, 
hut nH yel ccimparaLivrly lit Lie lma been ac¬ 
complished towards incorporating manual 
training into the work of the common hcIiooIh. 
A largo number of workshops Imve been es¬ 
tablished in various parts of the Umpire, 
which arc In many liases supported by in¬ 
dividuals oi societies- Instruction in these 
Bliopfj is in most enses given out Hide of school 
hours on an optional basis. In a few eases, as 
in Munich, tho woik is given timing the regular 
school day and is obligatory. Tho ministries 
of several of tho German stales make annual 
contributions in aid of manual ins true linn, 
but tho work still depends to a considerable 
extent upon private or corporate support. 
Manual work for girls in the form of needle¬ 
work, on the oilier hand, lias for a long Lime 
been compulsory in tho common hchooto of 
Germany. Work in cookery for Iho older 
girls is now appearing in ft niiinhn of places, 
Courses in paper, cardboard, and pasteboard, ns 
well as in wood and metal, am fen Lures of 
tho German scheme of manual work, and tho 
making of simple apparatus fur scion Li fio 
instruction is common. Tho Manual Training 
Sominary at Leipzig, founded in J8H7 by tho 
Association for Manual Training for Lays, 
linden the lcadciahip of Hr. Waldemar GueLzo, 
is the ncliva center of tlm movement in Grr- 
many. Tina seminaly is the main institution 
for the traydng of teachers, and a large propor¬ 
tion of those Leaching flhopwork in Germany 
hava attended its Bummer courses. 

In Ungland tho development of manual 
training datcH from about 1887, when contcis 
of flhopwork wore cstnh Imbed in tho London 
schools, Tho Hoard of Education for England 
and Wales awards Hpcial grants for manual 
training instruction given to boys and girls at 
least eleven yenra old. Teachers are re¬ 
quired to noasosB coilificnLofl cither of tho City 
and Gulins of London Institute or of the 
Educational Ilandwork Association. Teachers 1 
certificates issued by tlm former body nro 
accepted as a qualification for teaching 
flhopwork by tho Board of Education of Eng¬ 
land and WnloH. by tho Scottish Education 
Department, and by the Department of Agii- 
cultural and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
In tho yoaiH 1802-1011 tho ins Li Lu to granted 
cortifinales to 5240 LcnnhctH of woodwork 
and to 501 LnachoiH of niatrd work, English 
manual training in tho elementary schoola 
is generally a reflection citlior of tho Swedish 
flloyd or an cxoiclso and project eyfltom de¬ 
veloped by tnaabors avIio have received prac¬ 
tical training in tho trades, At tho presont 
Lime, manual training is represented ns n 
compulsory feature in the schools of almost 
all tho laigc cities of England, In London 


in 1010 there were 240 centers at which in¬ 
struction was afforded to some 00,000 boys, 

In the United Stales, manual training cnino 
iriLu being partly rb tho expression of a now 
educational philosophy and partly from dissatis¬ 
faction on the part of the pubho with tlm 
results of the purely bookish curriculum of the 
hpIiodIh Tho first appearance of constructive 
work for clearly definite cultural purposes 
appears to have boon in connection with the 
dnSHPH of the Workingmen's School founded 
in 1878 by the Ethical Culture Society of 
New York, This institution comprised a 
kindergarten and clcmenLnry school in which 
manual work from the fust formed a vital 
and important part of the educational pro¬ 
gram. It was, however, in the secondary 
school that manual training first gained 
aerious attention ill American education 
In 1880, through the efforts of Dr. Calvin 
A. Woodwind, the St, Louis Manual Train¬ 
ing School was opened in connection with 
Washington University This school was a 
completely equipped nigh school, giving in- 
fltructon in various lines of shopwork and in 
mechanical drafting, no well rb in tho regular 
secondary school subjects, with exception 
of the classics, The work of this school 
aLlrncLed wide attention, and the success 
wiLli which mechanic arts instruction had 
been incorporated in tho auniciilum led to 
tho rapid organization of similar schools 
in oLlicr lnige cities. In Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati privately sup- 
porLcd schools wcic organized from IS84 to 
1880, and public manual training schools 
were established in Baltimore in 1884, Phila¬ 
delphia 1885, and Omaha 1880. The first 
provision Tor girls' w r ork in these schools waB 
made in the case of the Toledo Manual Tunn¬ 
ing School, and included sewing, dressmak¬ 
ing, millinery, and cooking The aliopwork 
instruction given in these institutions com¬ 
prised joinorv f turning, pattern-making, forg¬ 
ing, and machine work,and sometimes foundry 
prncLice and tinsmithing. The character of 
this wuik 1ms been very similar in different 
schools, and until late years has been almost 
uniformly based upon tho principles of the 
n Russian System,” so called because the 
ideas involved first gained recognition in 
the Uni Led States through the exhibit of tho 
Imporlal Technical Sahool of St. Petersburg 
at tho Contonnial Exhibition in 1870- The 
central idea of Hub sysLom of Bhopwork in¬ 
struction which was doveloped in a technical 
school for the instruction of engineers, is 
tho analysis of a craft Into its fundamental 
processes and typical constructions, and tho 
presentation of theso elements in an or¬ 
derly and sequential scheme as separate 
oxcroiBDfl, 

The rapid development of this type of 
secondary school, which haa continued stead¬ 
ily since its inception, has resulted in an 
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institution peculiarly American. In other 
countries fcho introduction and spread or 
mimiml training lma been confined to tlin 
elementary school, and no institution exists 
in Europe oF a purely educational character 
that represents any parallel to the compre¬ 
hensive and costly equipment or tlieso schools, 
nor, it should be said, to their rather vague 
and indefinite educational status Estab¬ 
lished with the douhlo purposo of affording 
a more liberal and realistic tiaining for boys 
of sccomlaiy school age, and of developing 
capacities for industrial caicers, the records 
show that apart from the largo number that p 
forward into engineering schools, only a trivial 
percentage of graduates from manual training 
high fidiools enter directly into industrial work, 
and that this small number go almost wholly 
into the " white shirt " occupations of drafts¬ 
man or administrative assistant Of Into 
years a tendency has become appaicut to in¬ 
tensify tho industrial able of the curricu¬ 
lum in such schools, and to tiansform them 
into technical schools with a definite voca¬ 
tional basis (See Indubtiiiaii Education ) 

It was not until between the years 19S7 
and 1800 that manual training reached 
tho publio elementaly school Experimental 
classes in carpentry, tho expense of which 
was borne by Mrs. Quincy A. LSliaw, were 
conducted at tho Dwight School in lios- 
ton in 1882 These worn taken under 
tho care of tho city and transferred to 
temporary quarters in the English High 
School building in 188*1, but the work* wan 
not given a [dace in tho course of study until 
1888. In Springfield, Mass., sewing was 
introduced in the aclioolg in 1884, and in 
1880 a manual training school was estab¬ 
lished, at which pupils coming voluntarily 
from tho elementary schools wcio given in¬ 
struction in knifework In 1885 the Legis¬ 
lature of Now Jersey passed a law providing 
that the state would duplicate any amount 
hctwcou S5O0 f and §6000 laised by a city 
or town for instruction in manual training. 
This led to the early introduction of the 
woik in a number of places in various parts 
of the state, hist of all in Montclair In 
New York City the Industrial Education 
Association waB established in 1880 for the 
purpose of providing instruction in manual 
training for boys and girls in voiuntaiy classes, 
and two yoars later was organized as a college 
for the training of instructors to undertake 
tho task of supplying teaaliera for tho new 
field In 1888 the city of Now York bogan 
the introduction in the public schools of a 
manual training courso of study, including 
drawing, Bowing, cooking, and woodwork, 
Content of. Course^The early work in 
manual training in the elementary school 
was almost uniformly limited to the two or 
three upper grades, and consisted of shop- 
work for boys and sowing and cooking for 


girls From these gradeB handwork slowly 
made its way downward, and at the present 
time such work, dealing with a variety of 
nmteiinls, is given in all grades in many of 
tho larger cities. The lcpart of the Com¬ 
missioner of Education foi 1010 states Lliat 
in moro than Neven hundred cilioH of the 
United StnLes, public schools have manual 
training in several years of Lbo course, gener¬ 
ally in the elementary grades, buL frequently 
in all the years from Itindcigallon LliroiiKh 
tho high school 

Educational Value. Underlying Theory —In 
the early agitation for the intindiicLion 
of manual training in the eighties, Llm claims 
put forward Tor the new subject as evidenced 
ji» the discussions of tho National Education 
Association, and particulaily in the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in 
1888, were in the main baaed on the concep¬ 
tion of formal discipline. Manual tunning 
was entitled La a place in tho bcIiooI hccauso 
it exercised the obseivation, trained tho 
icneoning powers, and Bliengthoncd the will 
Although it ia doubtless true that public 
support or tho now movement was due Lo 
a vague but sinccic conviction that the in¬ 
troduction of handwork stood for iiubiBtiial 
training, educators as a ltilo most carefully 
lchained from advancing a claim for utilita¬ 
rian value in the work, and all utterances 
were for Ilia most pint oxpiessed sLi’ictly in 
terms of tho pi evading faculty psychology 

The early practice of manual training in 
the elementary school was experimental and 
formal The type ewiciao wati the uuivciwl 
form m which handwork appealed, and it 
was not until the influence emanating from 
the Sloyrl School of HosLon (established in 
1888) began to be felt that toolwork Tor boys 
assumed a more invigorating form. The 
fundamental prinotple of eluyd, which places 
emphasis an the value of working for a use¬ 
ful end, and eo cnliBLing the interest of tho 
woiker, soon found acceptance in the general 
pracLicc in the elementary bcIiooI, and to 
a curtain extent modified the methods oT the 
manual training high school 

AbouL this samo period, tho doctrine of 
formal discipline] began to lose its place as tho 
cornerstone of manual Lraining philosophy* 
By tho beginning of the present ecu tiny the 
conviction had developed that constructive 
work conics into nnluial relations with the 
worker only when he contributes something 
of his own thought lo attain tho end placed 
befoio him. Out of this atlitudo, aided by 
a deeper study of tho thought oT suoh educa¬ 
tional leaders as Fiocbcl, Bcstnlozzi, and 
Ilerbart, and clarified by Lhc emphasis oF 
the psychologists on the unity of the inonlal 
processes, has developed the conception of 
manual tiaining as a means of cxpicssion, 
a means of expression in terms of form, color, 
materials, muscular activity, and concrete 
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onds, a moans of exprc/wiou peculiarly adapted 
to child life 

During tlw lust fidven or eight years, the 
growing rmpluifun placed upon tin* sorial 
meaning or education haa mused nllcntion 
to be turned more and morn to the .subject 
mailer or con Lent Hide of nmmml Lrniiuug, 
and the cimcopLimi of manuul training, ut 
lnnat in the elementary mdioul, Iiiih uonm 
more and mom to he Llml of an educational 
instrument inlcrpicling the fields of art 
and industry in lerinM uduptml to child life 
and the liimlationH of the fmlinol 

All of this development in the philosophy of 
manual training lms tended away from Lho 
employment of self contained, foimal courses 
town ids the use of handwork as a medium 
or social experiences lending to Lho acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge. One of the mosL complete 
expressions of this idea is the employment 
of cnnstruclive [LolivillOH in the lower grndes 
in lho fonn of social occupations, winch 
serve ns centers for instruction in other 
branches. This type or work was developed 
to n notable extent in the University Elemen¬ 
tary School conducted by Professor John 
Dewey from 1800 to 1005 m connection with 
Lho University of Chicago. 

Vocational Education and Manual Train¬ 
ing. — With the attention given Lo indus¬ 
trial education in Lhc United States of lata 
years, manual training hns undoubLodly lost 
something of its imnortimeo in the public 
mind. It is probable, however, that this 
fttlitudo is only temporary, for all thought¬ 
ful consideration agrees llml manual train¬ 
ing in clcmeiUary schools constitutes an 
invaluable basis, and, untlor the peculiarly 
unset til ng influences of Amoiicnn lire, a most 
necessary foundation for an olTcctivo system 
of industrial education. On the oLhcr hand, 
ib scorns probable, from many experiments 
now being conducted, tlmfc a sami-vnoatioiml 
or a pre-vocational type of manual training 
is likely to assume impoi banco in largo cities, 
which will afford to boys and girls com¬ 
pelled to lcavo school at the compulsory ago 
limit, an elective opportunity for one or two 
years before that time to acquire some measure of 
industrial intelligence and bo learn from a 
number of industrial experiences the general 
Retd for which they may bo best fitted. 0, R 
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MANUAL TRAINING, HYGIENE OR — ■ 
Manual training when given under proper 
conditions is an occupation distinctly favornulo 
to health It in important, however, that cer¬ 
tain hygienic rules should be observed. First 
of all aro cci tain obvious matters The room 
should be large, well lighted, and well venti¬ 
lated; or, betLor still, when conditions permit, 
the work should be out of doors. There should 
be suitable benches, ample in sifcc, mul adjusted 
in height to the pupil's work. Cleanliness in 
Lho room, the work, and the pupils should bo 
rigorously demanded. The pupils should not 
work for loiif^ periods without change and 
recreation. Fine mid delicate work, like cer¬ 
tain forms of woodcarving, where thcic is a 
confusion of lilies, should be omitted, at lcnst 
in the earlier grades. As a rule exercises should 
bo chosen whioh can be done standing, and the 
pupils should be taught to take a coircct pos¬ 
ture, Ficquent change of position is desirable. 
Exorcises which permit many movements of 
the body nrc preferable to those that require 
only a few; ( and exercises which especially 
hinder the circulation and retard breathing 
should be avoided, The muscles on both sides 
of the body should be oxcrcised. Pupils should 
be taught not to press the tools against the body. 
Dust, poisonous colors, and the like, should be 
avoided 

Woodwork at the carpenter's bench is ono of 
the moat healthful kinds of manual exercise. 
It permits many movements, different postures 
of the body, and fosters all-round develop¬ 
ment. The lighter forniB of woodwork aro 
especially good foi younger ohildrsn. Wood- 
oarving has its disadvantages on account of 
fcho fine work often required and the tendenoy 
to a bad posture, 9aroll work is unhygienic, 
because the position of the body Ib likely to bo 
bad, line sawdust is often mhalod, and the strain 
on the eyo is considerable. Tooled leather 
work, out leather work, and the like, uto also 
in many respects bad 

In all forms of manual training the hygiene 
of the eye should bo considered. There should 
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always bo sufficient light, at least ten-motor 
candles at each desk on th& darkest days, and 
the work so arranged that no pupils Will face 
the source of light. The hours for woik nmy 
well be in tlic early afternoon In the case of 
the finer work, especially for girls, the instruc¬ 
tion should bo omitted in dull weather when 
the light is insufficient. 

Manual work for girls deserve special con¬ 
sideration from the hygienic point of view. 
The work must riot bo too fine and difficult, 
it should be kept at a proper dislanco from the 
oyes, and a proper posture should be maintained. 
The rules given by Cohn and Webor may bn 
taken ns norma. " I Iulvo classified hfind- 
oocupationg/' says Cohn, 11 in lour divisions, 
according as the degree of /indices of the 
mcBhcg and stitches lets the work bo seen with 
reater or leas difficulty, or not at nil, at a 
iatnneo of one foot, All those coarso kinds 
of work in which the meshes and stitcher 
can bo clearly distinguished at arm's length by 
a healthy eye arc not injurious Such aro 
knitting, crochoting with Wool, noLling, coarse 
darning, and oidmary making of gar menu. 
Tko aeoond kind ef work has to do with mealies 
and Btitohea which a healLhy eye can only sco 
with a great c/Torfc fit a distance of ono Toot and 
at an angle of ono minute To thin class belong 
fine darning, appliqud of muslin on net for our- 
tains, omhroidory in colors, the old German Hol¬ 
bein embroidery (so called), migmuditfo Ciochofc, 
and tlio favorite filet-guipure, The thud class 
includes fine white needlework, English and 
French ombioidory, button-holing, satin-sLitch, 
and marking. Tliia kind of work, by j ta gi eater 
iiUmitemisH, leads very frequently to myopia ov 
astlionopia The fourth class, f that of super¬ 
latively fine needlework — point lace, polit- 
pointa, fine pearl embroidery, and genuine 
lace work—is absolutely injurious There ia, 
moreover, a special reason for avoiding sotin- 
fltitah in schools; nainoly, that this woik is 
stretched on a franio, whiolt cannot bn brought 
near the eye like the other kinds of woik, hut 
tile eye has to he brought near to it.” 

In eomo of tlio occupations fur girls care 
should be taken tD avoid strain of vision on ac¬ 
count of the colors used, _ Black on blnok or 
white on white cause strain because of lack of 
contrast On fine work the pupils should work 
for but a short period, ten minutes or so con- 
tiauously, and tneu tho oyo should he relieved 
bv a short pause and exorcise!* in looking at 
objects at a distance. According to Colm 
manual work should never bo donony artificial 
light unless it ho the elect no light. Childum 
with serious oyo defects Bhould be excluded 
from tlio work 

In regard to the question when manual train¬ 
ing should begin, the answer is that it rnay be 
begun at an early ago provided jt is of the right 
kind Kindergarten children, for example, oan 
use a hammer m driving a nail, and it forms 
a healthful exercise; but they should not attempt 


the finei and more complex occupations like 
fine weaving and Hewing 

Certain general principles apply to manual 
training and to all forms of motor Lrnming, 
The exercises at first should involve the largo 
muscles, and those requiring finer ami moro 
complex cohidmaLiuns should come Inter. The 
Work should he given in right sequence, that 
in the cm Her years being piopirdeulie to what 
comes at a later lieuwt Aiul it in important 
from the jioinl of view of hygiene as well n a 
pedagogy that there should ho Individualize* 
lion, adrmlntiim to the physiological mid psy¬ 
chological ago, nr the Bingo of development, 
and an appeal to the lnLeiCflls of children. 
Manual training is nflon especially vnluablo 
far those childicn who are in Home way defec¬ 
tive. Not only are the dofectu likely to be dis¬ 
covered in the manual woik, hub this often 
furnishes a wholesome foini or activity Limb 
is prophylactic against dinenac, Psychiatrists 
of Leu uso viuicua forma of manual work, espe¬ 
cially agricullmc, as a means of cure in ner¬ 
vous breakdown; such exercises are perhaps 
equally important for the prevention of 
noivQUs disease. 

The deeper meaning of manual training, as of 
all foiing of motor training, is not without im¬ 
portance for hygiene It in only by excrete 
of the peripheral organs lhaL proper stimulation 
is furnished for the development of the brain. 
Even consciousness itself is apparently condi¬ 
tioned by cumulation from Llui peripheral aeiiHo 
organs It is noteworthy that Iho noivous 
system ia developed in the embryo fiom Ilia cpi- 
blnnt, the outride germ layer, not from the 
meaty-bleat, and then it ia folded in. Tluia, 
genetically, the nervous system is developed by 
contact with the external world, and its later 
and higlior developments arc dependent upon 
peripheral stimulation. The importance of 
this is shown in large letteia in the training of 
defectives, as in the classic case of SoRiiin's 
boy, where an idiotic hand, incapable of cohrdi- 
nMed movements and control, by nyatcnmUc 
exercises beginning with the largci muscles of 
the shoulder and arm, was educated in a year 
dt two bo that it could execute such highly co¬ 
ordinated neLs ns catching a ball, buttoning a 
cont, and the like. 

Thus the brain and the ncivous Bvstem nfo 
conditioned in their development by motor 
exorcise, and manual Uaitung topic sou Is iu cm 
important way a group of habitfi Llmt nro among 
tlio alphabets of bcallh. Again, the habit H of 
attention accuracy, acK-rofiaiuic, and firif- 
control that aro fostered by manual training 
Are of vital significance in mental hygiene. 
And, finally, manual training Jurnishea oppor¬ 
tunity for the development of normal reaclioiiB 
toward others, omphaairing important social 
relations; and this work is allied with the posi¬ 
tive, creative, productive, and cooperative 
activities. that aro of vital Bigni finance m social 
hygieno. W- II. D. 
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MANUALS, TEACHERS 1 —The term 
" manual " origmaliy meant an Abridgment of 
a subject. It was so used by the Clocks 
(Enchiridion); and this ubc of tlio term is 
rather general to-dny, In Prance, since tho 
period of tho Ilovolution, and in our own coun¬ 
try, since about 1830, the term has bad special 
educational significance, in that it lias been 
nmdfl to cover only such helps as weio oT special 
value to teaoliors in the development of sub¬ 
jects of sLudy Such manuals, however, were 
prepaiccl as curly us the timo of Comcnius 
( qv ) During the six years (1042-1019) 

that he was in tho service of the Swedish 
government, tho greaL Moi avian educator 
prepmed a large number of m aim ala on nn- 
oienfc and modem languages, inojals, science, 
and the arts for tho use of Swedish school- 
masters. Soon after the Trench Ilovolution 
manuals as helps Lc teachers in moial and 
physical sciences were published m France. The 
great educational movement of the fiTBt quarter 
of the nineteenth century in the United JStalos 
gave birth to nuincioua teachers' manuals, 
The earhcbt American manuals, dating from 
the year 1830, pertain to subjects not previously 
taught in the Hchools, such ns physiology, 
music, mul cahathenipa. Somewhat later the 
introduction or di awing in the schools led to 
the publication of numerous manuals on art 
inalvYicliim With the tjpuad of the Oswego 
movement (q.v.), a demand was created for 
manuals on common objects. The Grulic 
method, the phonetic method, and Bccrcs of 
other spccifio methods or giving instruction in 
dofinitc btauclics of study have likewise! con¬ 
tributed to tho literature of teachers' manuals 
in the United States. The Insti actor's Manual, 
published by Samuel H Hall, in 1862, covers 
the entire field of education. Many of the 


recent teachers' manuals have aimed to give 
definite suggestions for cnrrymg out the courso 
of study. Such is the aim of the three volumes 
published by James MacAlboter m Philadel¬ 
phia in 1887 (Manuals oj Ike Graded Course of 
Instruction in ike Philadelphia Public Schools ). 
More recently tho term has been used to cover 
tho helps prepared by authors of textbooks in 
tho use of their particular books, as Zuoht- 
mann's Tcaclms* Manual of the American, 
Music System (1803) and Frye's Teachers* 
Manual of Geography W S. M. 
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MANY-SIDED INTEREST —In the article 
on Intel eat (q.u,) it is noted that the term 
f< interest" is used in an objective sense to de¬ 
note tho typically important concerns of ldc — 
science, politics, religion, ait, oto. Herbari 
dofined the aim of education as the development 
of many-sided interest—that is, of regard for 
all of tliesa significant human values. The 
tcim "liiLciest” obviously designates the active 
and alert identification of the self with tlieso 
concerns, the term "many-sided 11 denoLes the 
need of noil-one-sided susceptibility The no¬ 
tion was the countcipnrt. from the realistic 
side, of tlio current idealistic conception of 
complete and harmonious development of all 
the individual's powers or faculties os the aim 
of education. J D. 

MAP or MAPES, WALTER (fl, 1200) — 
English ecclesiastic, autlioi, and satirist. He 
was born on the border of Wales, probably in 
Ilcrcfoidshho, of a noble family. lie studied 
at Puns between 1160 and 1160 foi he mentions 
Girard la Tuccllc as one of his teachers, 13y 
1102 lie was back at the English court, whore lie 
acted as secretary and itinerant justice. He 
traveled frequently with and on bchnlf of the 
King, Henry II, and attended the Latoiau 
Council In 117G lie became canon of St Paul's 
and piecentor of Lincoln. After 11DG, when he 
was archdeacon of Oxford, nothing more is 
heal’d of him Map was foi long definitely 
known ns the author of Dc Niigis Cunahum, a 
gossiping and witty account of the life of tile 
times ns seen by a member of the com L. 

A number of poems attributed to Bishop 
Golias indicating the excesses and licentiousness 
of monks and ecclesiastics nro now thought to 
have been written by Map In addition to 
many shorter poems, tho most famous in tliiB 
senes are the Apocalypse of Golias and tho 
Con/emtm of Gohas From tho latter of 
these aro drawn, not Train the same context, 
the lines of the famous drinking song: — 

Meum eat piopDBitum in tnberna marl J 

Vlmim flit ripjiositum marlcntifl ori, 

Lit j leant cum venennt luigclomm okorl 

"Deutj sit propitiua hvuo po tutor L," 
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While there aic certain difficulties in the 
Way of accepting Map as the author of nil 
Cioliardic poems and of the large number of 
Arthurian legends (Lfl7ice/(Jf of the Lake, the 
Quest of the Iloly Grail , ana the Death of 
Arthur) attributed to him, nil that can bo said 
is that his name lms boon attnohcd to thorn by 
long tradition The poems and Lho Do Nugia 
afford valuable first-hand ovidenee of the life 
and thought of the time from ono who by his 
pooltion and experience was able to draw (in 
entertaining picture. 

See Ggliahus, aud references thcro given, 
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maps, charts, globes, and at¬ 
lases. — Of the so vend inenna which have 
been devised to represent tl\o Buifaeo o[ tho 
earth and jmlicato tlio form, fli'/c, and distrilni- 
lion of geo graphic features, as well ns the geo¬ 
graphic distribution of a wide range oT facts 
and phenomena, the map and chart arc beat 
known and moat generally used Tho dis¬ 
tinction between map and ahart based on 
common English ubhro is that the TopreBonto- 
tion on a reduced hcuIo anil a flat surface of tho 
whole or a part of tlio earth's surface is a viav, 
while the representation under Hindi a 1 condi¬ 
tions of the facts and phonomena relating to 
the sea is ft chart As tlio surface of tho cnrtli 
in nearly spherical, a sphere or a section of a 
sphere furnishes a much moic accurate ground 
for the construction of maps than a flat surf Ace, 
but the difficulty of handling and housing 
large fllobca greatly limita tfrnir use. A globo 
three feet in diameter 19 vciy uniiBual, tho 
majority being eighteen inches or less When 
maps of different porta of the earth's auiface 
are gathered together iu a single volume, it is 
called an atlas As the maps must be punted 
on pages of the same size, and ns the ureas 
represented differ greatly in size, they aro 
necessarily drawn to duTorcnl scales TJ 10 
common typo or alias is ono in which the maps 
arc Tor the greater part nob deal in clmuvctcv. 
Other types of atlases will bo mentioned later. 

Maps. — Tho uso of maps among civilized 
people is almost universal, Every schoolboy 
who has studied hid geography knows some¬ 
thing about them, and travelers, students and 
the general public turn to them instinctively 
when m ncod of certain kinds of information, 
They are of such value in engineering and com¬ 


merce and in such general ubc for scientific, 
military, political, and educational purposes 
that it is rather remarkable that they are so 
hLlIc undo stood or appreciated They maka 
use of a symbolism winch 111 Into years has 
developed to the propoi lions of a languogo 
To the trained explorer, engineer, and naviga¬ 
tor this language is as easily read as a punted 
page ami convoys even 111010 mmol ideas, For 
the maiinily of \ihpih, however, nmpa arc con¬ 
sulted because they show approximately Lho 
form of natural and political dbiHions, furnish a 
means of tracing routes oT exploration, travel, 
and trade, and show the location or places 
in reference to each oLher. The layman usu¬ 
ally lacks Lhe ability to read maps anr| knows 
no liing of the gienL vaiiety or Taels shown or 
of tho scientific accuracy of Lliuir presentation 

Clarification of Maps — A classification of 
maps may he made accenting to (1) the aiea 
represented, (2) the facts shown, (3) Lho 
scale employed, and (1) the purpose for which 
they are to bn used. In urea represented, dis¬ 
tinction is generally made between (a) the earth 
as a whole, shown on a n wodrl map, 11 which 
pictures the cuLiic smfnco of Lhe earth in a 
single map; or oil a "hemisphere map," which 
shows tho surface in two hemispheres, and (b) 
ports of the earth, as shown on A " gencial 
map " fur a continent or largo political division, 
or a M map slicot 11 of a topographic or similar 
survey. 

Facia Shoum. — Classified according to tlio 
fads shown, there arc (1) Pohiicul maps, 
which hIiow pimiAiily the location of ncLLle- 
ments anil Lhe division of eontmonts into coun- 
tiiD3| and countries mil) smaller political nnd 
administrative divisions The map liftbo upon 
which such fads are ropicscmtcd generally 
shows certain, physical Tacts aa well, especially 
the imtmal bouiulancs and the chief drainago 
lines (2) Physical maps, which may show 
thephymcal features ami conditions of a given 
legion in detail, or the distribution over tho 
whole or a part of the earth of eortain physical 
facta or phenomena such aa lho average rain¬ 
fall or Lliu location of the ocean currents. 

(3) Industrial and Commercial maps, which 
show such facts as tho distribution of popula¬ 
tion according to den illy, the diati lbullon of 
industries in which lho people nie engaged, 
the location of important commercial and Lrado 
routes, tho position of commercial and indus¬ 
trial cities, and trunk lines or communication. 

(4) Geological map* , constructed to show the 
rock formation underlying tho suiraco covoi- 
ing of tho earth, the geologic n[»e to which 
they belong, or Llioir economic importance. 

(5) Ethnological maps t to show Lho distribu¬ 
tion of people according to race, religion, 
color, speech, or ciifltorn. (0) Historical Maps, 
in great variety, used to show tho conditions 
as they wcic in some pai t of the world at some 
provious tune in the world's hiBtoiy, or used 
in a sciios to show how conditions have changed 
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or developed from time to time during the in brown or black, and (c) in five colors Tim 

lupin of yew, ( topographic map of the Gormim Enipi™ Ir an 

M.-Iti Gonsldoting tluj eknuEianiiQii n scale of lilOQ/M ItwoocomploWwiM 
of maps according to scute. it icmit k borne in 071 sheets The sheets loaned since 1901 
in mind tint, bued upon the system of linear have been printed in color 
measurement in me, a dcciuml system may There m suyurul excellent topographic 
ho rippled, as among the Fmnoh and Gorman mips of Ymw in exist, mo, one on a ecnlo 

n ) makers, or a moro arbitrary scale ouch as of li 00,000. mother on a acute of 1; 1,000,- 
rcqintly need by Mali end American 000, and a third on a rah of 1 200.000; the 
map ulna, Under this clasBilieittion, then last two m bawd on the first, Still another 
arc,- is in preparation on aBrak of 1 50.000, Each 

(1) Maps on aecnlo from l. 500 to 1:10,000, sheet is hounded by parallels and mondians, 
usually inferred to ns plain or detail maps and their relief is shown in mi fours of ten- 

IncliKlofl in tide gionp in the maps prepared motci inlcrvnlir printed in brown, 

by cngiucers having in chargo tlio construe- (3) Maps on it scale from 1; 15,000 to 
ton of canals, railways, Bysteins of irrigation, 11,000,000 and emallti These include the 
and the plans of cities and villages, Most general maps of continents and countries and 
objects may be shown in their current form their linger divisions, | In maps drawn on them 
and true to scale. smaller scales it is impossible to show ali 

(2) Maps on a scale from 1; 10,000 to geographic features or to skin von the selected 
1'150,01)0 The most important maps in ones lothriruucot form. The first difficulty 
this grown aw the topographic maps which is avoided through the useful kMou of 
wo now Deiag inado, or wlilcii Iijivc ahcaify facia to bo shown, and the second by the use 
been inado by practically all of the great of symbols, 
governments of tk world, Then maps aid ITk— In any olassiflcation according to m 
necessarily drawn ud printed in sheik of flic school map must be distinguished from ail 
convenient m for handling, the number of others. 'Whether in the form of a wait, leak 
sheds running into hundreds for email conn- or aline inap^ it includes but few details ml 
tries and thounands for largo countries, In the ie usually designed to furnish clear and definite 
European countries especially they are ic- information concerning features and places 
gardod ae of tho utmost importance for tho dumisaed in the school textbook, 
win dup tinenta, and fur that reason in many CoUp (fie Dak -Moro tiro propain- 
naniTO tar \m \m \iim\d im «f l mp m W mdm Ukw, it rmmy 
to rail a depart,mont, In other countries, ape* to assemble the facte which am to he bIibtvh 
cinl bureaus or department! wo maintoinod when it is completed First of all, it ia neccs- 
for the wort These maps have alio boon nary to know the position, farm, and dimensions 
found of impel Lance to urinlLun and coni- of all the obfccte wlnoh arc to he represented, 
morco. m worlie of internal improvement, for The position of a point on the earth's surface 
recording guobgtal researches or the dude* is usually stake] in terms of ita latitude and 
t.ion of sons, and in many other ways, i On longitude Its laHtudn ia ita rltiknjc north 
them it ii usually possible to bIvow many objects oi south of the equator, - the equator being 
truo to scale, althoughothers, such as rivers, the aero of latitude, - and its longitude is ite 
and rcadB, are JiEOCBsnrily vory muoh exagger- distance bosL or west of a selected prime or 
nted m meridian, There is, therefore, a north 

Tho sheets of the topographic map of the or south latitude and an _ east and west 
United Status mo published in three Beales; longitude Each circle is divided into 300 
(1) 1: fl^SOO, which is approximately one mile, dcgices, each degree into miy minutes, and 
to one inch, need for densely settled and infos- each minute into sixty seconds, The poles of 
trinity important par(6 of the country. (2) An tho earth are in latitude ninety degrees, while 
intermediate scalo of li 125,000 mod for the tho meridian, halfway around the oarth, from 
greater part of ths country, (3) 1; 250,000, the prime meridian, is both 100 degrees east 
or about four mills to one inch used fur tho and 1B0 degrees weBt longitude, The division 
desert regions of tho west, The sheets on of the circle into 350 degrees was introduced 
tilt largest Renin show an won nf fifteen among the Gratia chiefly by Ilippareks 
minntcB of longitude by fifteen minutes (about 100-125 d.c )j and to him also has beau 
of latitude; tho intermediate soalo thiity given foe credit of originating the idea of fixing 
minute* by thirty minutes, and tho smallest the position of places on the earth by moans 
scalo owo degree by ono dcgioe, The cxccu- of tliuir latitude and lungitudu. As tlio posi¬ 
tion of tho work 1 b by tho Gcalogicjil Survey tiun of ewtoin points on tho earth's Burfnac 
of tlio Ucjiftitmcut of tlio Interior, Tho has boon determined by astronomical means 
tapogrnplnn imp of the United Kingdom with great exactness, the position of other 
an a scale of one inch to a mile was oomplotcd points and objects arc usually determined with 
ill 1800, and consists of QD7 sheets (450 of tho reference tu these It in qufo as important, 
new scriOB), It is published (a) in outline noth although less customary, to indicate tho third 
contours in blank, (b) with vertical haohurea element of position, m the height of a place 
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above, ai its depth below, an Ideal plane of 
reference, called sea level, This is usually 
mean tulal Height aa determined at gome 
selected station from a smies of observations 
extending over a long period of time. 

Projections, — When tho naceijrfary data hns 
beGn collected, tlm map is drawn* Afl already 



Grlliograjililo I'olnr Blarcagruplih r°lnr 


Tin, A —TUq Irltduuid halt of tlio nbova Hfluro 
h1hjw« thu urlliogrupliiu polar ijrujrution Tlio half (jlrrlu 
iadivlilcdUilQ Icii'ilrKtcn area, LAr-AQ-'BG ftiul Qo-ab 
-Ld-olo Aa the cyo [n ilia projcation ia iissuinrd to 
ho at an Infinite) clistnncc, those points arc projected 
upon tho hno PI'S nt Lho pohiLti numbered b, 7 r G, G, 
etc , hy prr^Upl lincadrawn at right anglca In iW The 
parallels nro drawn ns eoiiaimtric cirtlra pnamiiK through 
tho pom la thus determined, and tlio meruNans are 
drawn nsi alrniglil linos from tlio oiremn Terence to tlio 
pole at ten-degree intervals Thortfihl-iuuul hall of tho 
figuro allows tlio b to poor rapid o polar projeclion Tho 
lull circle la again divided into ten-degree area. Tlio 
oyo la naan me d to ho at 0. Points a, b, c, d, ole p nro 
projected upon lino PM at fl, 7. 0, 5, cLq Tlio parallels 
arc drawn ca concentric oirdca pasatoft through tlieao 
points and tho meridians as Htrai«|it lines from tho eir- 
cumforeneo to tlio pole mid at Lon-decreo mterynla, Tho 
two shaded spots 123 4 Mid I Ji JlJ JV represent tlio 
projection of exactly Lilt) annie pari of a sphere and show 
how and where tins part would nppenr In tho two pro¬ 
jections 

pointed out, this can bo done with tlio greatest 
accuracy on tlio surface of a sphcie, Tho 
equator, poles and prime meridian arc first 
located, and the surface of the sphcie is then 
covered with a nctwoik of parallels and moiid- 
inns By means of this net, tlio outlines of 
continonts and islands, the bomulaucs of slates 
and nations, and tho form and position of 
gcographia features may bo carrcoLly shown 
A represent a Lion of any paifc of tho earth's 
suifaco must thcicforc, if kept true to scale, 
be developed upon i\ sphere or a part of a 
sphereIn practice, however, this is utterly 
impossible, Tho uses to which maps are put 
make it necessary that they should be on somo 
flat surface, such ns paper or cloth, in ordei 


that they may bo rolled, folded, or bound to 
gether, and carried about easily 

Tho network nf pnrnllels and mcndianq w, 
however, ns necessary for the flat map nsit is for 
the globe. Il is of course possible to make ueo 
of n perfectly arbiLrary net, such ns is made by 
equally spaced lines crossing each other at right 
angles. Maps eonsLiuclcd on this projection 
are known ay -plain mapH (or clmrU) aiul were 
originated by Mnrinus of Tyic, who lived about 
100 au IIo is rrgnidotl as the fouiulci of 
mathematical geography. Many fonna of pro¬ 
jection have been devised, as mathematic!ana 
and Astronomers have, tnneo ancient Limes, 
sought to make tho unavoidable crrois as small 
as possible, and to devise forms of piojaction 
adapted for special uses, Five forma of 
projection, or modifications of thorn, arc in 
very common use These are the oithaQraphic 
the stercogrnphic, tho globular, the conicnf, and 
/l/ercnfor's, Briefly, the characteristics of these 
projections arc (l) Orthographic In this 
projection the circles of the splioro nro supposed 



OrUiogrnpMa Equnlnrfal, SLcrooBniijhlo Equnlorlal, 


Ftci B —Tho lett-linnd half of this Jlguro show's tho 
ortlioanmhiG equatorial project bn. Thu crowding of 
parallels and tncridfana toward the outer edge ib ouar- 
ncicrlBlic of this projeolion After lho distance bclwcan 
the parallels Ime been determined (pa shown to Fig A) 
thoy nro drawn na straight ImoB, as tho ova is ut an 
infinite dlatanco and on a luvol with nil planes Tlio 
HpnccB baLwecu tho nirrldlana on llm equnLor aro deter¬ 
mined in tho flirnio way, and tho merullanB nro fre¬ 
quently drawn ab tlio area of olrclrs, although oilier 
methodB ol drnwing them am alwv m wbd, 

Tho ughHinud hnlf of tlio figure stoma the aloreo- 
grnplilo equatorial projection. Ill tins tlio mondinlia 
and parallels nro crowded nonr tlio center. 

to be seen by an cyo pi need fit an in Anile dis¬ 
tance and piojaalcd upon a plana which passes 
through the center of the sphoic and peipcndic- 
ulnr to the lino of sight, Tho meridians and 
parallels are crowded toward tho outer ed^o 
of the map. (2) Stereographic. By this 
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method the center of projection ia in the sur¬ 
face of tho sphcio, while the projection ia mndo 
upon a piano nt a right angle to the dinmeLer 
which passes through the center of the projec- 



Fro C —The globular equaLonal projection aliown 
above ia developed Trom the manlier circle whottc center 
ia at n on lho line 00-00 drawn UiUficnt Lo tho smaller 
circle lit 0 Tins trincent Into becomes Lho rolnr diame¬ 
ter of the larger circle, And lo determine the IQ-de^reo 
interval on this diameter the following mo tliorl ih used 
The equatorial diameter of lli" a mailer circle 11 prolonged 
beyond Uh circumferencn lo-d, a clluLniicc equal lo thu 
lino CD, which m one liulf thn chord of a 00° arc From 
A through OO'-BQ'-VD'-ftc., marking oil 10-degrco inter¬ 
vals on ilia oimimforpncG of Lho Hinpllcr circle, hneq 
aro drawn which mteraerb lho polar diameter of lho 
larger rircln ut 00-80-70-otc Tlnvir nieaqincmenlB aro 
then transferred to tho equatorial diameter, and in 
tins way three pond a urn lijRalcil Cur each parallel ami 
meridian Ab both parallels and muridmns aro arcs of 
circles, it only roinnma In Ami the coalers of llioao circled 
by thu UBual molhmH and lo cnmpleLo lho projection. 
The KHlegrco intcrvala found by Lius muthod am ap¬ 
proximately equal, and tho nrojentiuii is often con¬ 
strue led arbitrarily ami called tho arbitrary projection, 

tiDii In this projection tho meridians tu\d 
parallels nits eiowded toward the center of tho 
map (31 Globular. A form of projection in 
whiah the surface of a hemisphere is projected 



fia, D —TIub ekowa the globular juilar projection, 
Tho lO-tlogrcc interval# am determined na foi Fig- C 
abovo TIid parallels arc enncontric circle^, and tho me¬ 
ridian# arc drawn an straight lined from Ilia circumfor- 
cnco to Lho polo. 

upon a piano which is parallel to tho base of tho 
hemisphere. The center of projection is m 


the axis produced beyond the aurfn.ee of the 
othci hemisphere, a distance equal to one half 
the chord of a ninety-degree arc. This projec¬ 
tion was designed to overcome the crowding of 
tho parallels and meridians shown in thn ortho¬ 
graphic near the edge, and in tho Btcraogrnphia 
no nr tho center As a result, the parallels and 
meridians are about equally spaaed, and the map 


Alfa 



Fip, E — In this diagram tho forty-fifth parallel had 
bccnuolcctocl na lho center of the area to be mapped, and 
thn cono ia tangent In the wlrfucQ nf tlia apUern at that 
purullcl The position or lho other parallels heinc deter¬ 
mined, they m e drawn na cDnaeiilric cuclea with flip polo 
as u octiLot, The mondinna ate b Li night lines rndialing 
Trom the polo and jiL equal distances on nay parallel, 

m often arbitrarily di awn in that way, (4) Corn¬ 
eal. In this projection the surfaco of the 
sphere is projected upon the suifnco of r cono 
tangent to the sphero The point of sight is 
at the center of the sphcio. (6) Mercator's, 
This form of projection shows the meridians 
na parallel to each other, and the parallels i\a 
straight lines crossing the meridians at light 
angles. It has many vtvndUon&bu t in the best the 
moridians and parallels arc so spaced that, at all 



Fia F —Conio Projection of tho World. 


places, the decrees of latitude and longitude hava 
tho same ratio to each other us on the sphero, 
Filling In — Aider tlio net of parallels and 
meridians has been drawn, it is a compara¬ 
tively easy matter to fill in tho outlines of 
countries, including tho const lino, rrvcis, roads, 
and railroads, and to indicate tho positions oT 
cities and villages. In the natuio of tilings 
maps will often fail to show all the facts of 
nature. No map can show all of the irregu¬ 
larities of a coast lino or all the windings of a 
river, mid the smaller the scale of the map, 
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tlio marelhcBe and other finite must be gonernl- 
izccl. On aomo coasts tidal changes alcct Lho 
position of ike actual const line, from hour to 
hour, anti tho beat that can bo clone ia to allow 
on large-scale maps the extent of land alter¬ 
nately oovored nncl exposed. On tho smaller 



Fiu G. — In llifa modified form of MrrriUnr'n I*rn- 
IcoLiori tlio dlslftnocH beacon tlio parallel* which aro 
licra drawn nt (Iflccr\-de(|reo uiLcrvala arc dolcrmuind by 
dropping a lino papoiidiculnr Lo Of' 1 nnd parallel lo 
A'L bom tlio end of oaeh radnifl to Llio next raduin 
Alt ^ A K\ nN = K'N\ VP =- -Y’Jtf'.oLo Tlio merid¬ 
ian* nro parallel and ccpmliBtant, llicir dlfitancn nporL 
being IboBtiino as ihutbotwcon tho (■ nun Lor nnd llm fireL 
parallel. 

scale maps ovou tho dots and oLhor symbols 
used Lo indioalQ the position of cUies cover 
much too great an area, ns do also the lines for 
the liveis and the roads 

A/^hacfs of showing Relief, — It was not 
until toward the close of the eighteenth con- 



VlQ, H.--Mercator's Projection 


tury tlmt Bciontifia mothodn wore dovolopcd 
foi showing accurately tho surface features of 
the earth Up to that time, map makers had 
bean content to indicnlo the position and gou- 
ural direction of the Invga or Important ele¬ 
vations by moans of molehills and serrated 
ridges, which gave little idea as to then extent 
and none as to their form and the steepness 
oE their slopes Two methods arc now in 
genoral use which may ho said to satisfy 


scientific requirements. One of those is by 
tho use of contours, and lho other is by the uh 0 
of haeliuroH. In the contour mapa each eon-* 
tour passes through points at tho same dis¬ 
tance above sen level If the area to he 
mapped includes a hit of searonst, tho const 
lino itself may bu taken ad the first contour and 
lho Kero of elevation The remaining contours 
will then ho drawn at such intervals as to 
show clearly llm diameter of tho iclLch A. 
contour which is ten foot above sea level is 
drawn wlmro the const line would bo if the 
land was depieased by tlmt amount. What¬ 
ever the interval chosen, Ike contours nro 
farther apart on gentle than on steep slopes, 
although crowded contours diawn at an inter¬ 
val of ten feeL may indicate n much gentler 
dope 1 Ilian more widely spaced contours drawn 
nt much greaLpr intervals. Contours are used 
on the trpograpluc sheets now being issued 



Fin I,—'Tho ekrlrli shows a river valley with ter¬ 
raced and a hiyli lull and bLccP cliffs The mar flhoivfl 
how Lhcan respires ftrn oXi/Tcased by lho ubd ol contours 


by tho Geological Survey of tlio United States 
government. The way m wluah contoms 
show relief is well broughL out in tlia ideal 
sketch and corresponding contour map (Tig 
1) which is used by tlio Survey to ex¬ 
plain their me a mug, Contours worn first used 
m 1728 by M H Ci uquilis in lufl chart of tho 
Moiwcdo. 

While aontoiircd maps allow tiio height 
of the land and furnish sufficient data to 
dotcimmo in a general way thn stucpnCNs of 
mountain fllopoiJ, they fail Lo show tho model¬ 
ing of the earth's surface ns clearly as do 
hnchurcs, This method makes use of Imea 
which vary in thickness and m distnneo apart 
according to the steepness of Lho slope repre¬ 
sented They aro drawn in the direction 
which would bu taken by flawing water, and 
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when contour lines arc used on the samo map, 
they cross tho contouis at right angles The 
method was first given scientific form by Major 
J, G. Lehmann, although proposed nt a some¬ 
what earlier data by Ludwig Muller* Tho 
scheme as outlined by Lehmann assumed 
vertical illumination and a consequent varia¬ 
tion in the amount of shade from nothing for 
a horizontal surface, to absolute dnikncBS for 
n vertical aurfaco lie suggested, however, 
that its use bo limited lo regions in which 
tho slopes did not exceed forty-fivo degrees, 
assuming that steeper slopes would he, m 
a militaiy souse, practically impaasablo TJiia 


Lohnmnn'a MUnijnc AualrJan 

MoLhod Method. Method 



Fia J —This figuro shows tho tln-eo hnohlite sys¬ 
tems described in Hid toxt. Tho AUHtnnn mctliocl rep¬ 
resents Lha highest doveJopmont of this moLliod of Blow¬ 
ing relict, 

resulted in while for horizontal surfaced, 
black foi slopes of forty-five degrees, and for 
intcrmediaLo slopes at five-dcgieo intervals, a 
pioportion or white and black determined by 
tho formula W:B = (45— id;n in which 71 
represents the slope foi which the pioportion 
is sought If tho slope ib twenty degrees, the 
pioportion will work out 

IV D- (45 - 20) : 20 = 25 :20 = 5 1 4. 

Tho full scale is shown in Pig, J, with the 
proportion of black and white indicated for 
each interval, Tho system has had very 
wide application, and changes have been 
made from time to time in various countries, 
either for the purposes of scouring greater 


clearness, R9 in the Mlifflmg system, which 
uses dotted and wavy lines and alternating 
thick and thin lines for this purpose, or to pro¬ 
vide for steeper slopes, as in the Austrian 
system, which reserves solid black for slopes 
of eighty degrees In large general maps 
upon whiah contours arc drawn at consider¬ 
able and frequently irregular intervals, the 
strata arc usually shown by several colors or by 
tints and shades of ono color. In the map of 
the woild on a scale of 1,1,000,000 proposed by 
Professor Penck and now under construction 
by several governmmtB the colors to be used 
aie bluo for the sea, green for lowlands to 300 
mcteia, vollaw between 30!) and 500 meters, 
and reddish tints for gieater elevations, The 
use of the mezzotint slmdnlg instead of the lino 
shading is sometimes resorted to, and in con¬ 
tour maps the results aro often excellent 
Maps shaded upon the assumption of nil 
obliquely lighted surface aio often very arListio 
in appearance, but they lose in scientific accu¬ 
racy. 

All nuipa employ some symbols, and the 
do tails shown in the topographic siuvcys have 
led to tho uso of a vciy considerable number. 
The faots shown on the topographio bIicbIb 
of the United States may be divided into threo 
classes, (I) relief, printed 111 brown; (2) drain¬ 
age, printed in blue; and (3) oultiuc, printed 
in blade. The full-jmga illustration shows tho 
symbols used 011 these maps. 

In the placing of names on a map thoro is 
no uniformity of practice, but in the matter 
of orthography uniformity is being rapidly 
introduced through governmental and other 
boards on the spelling of geographical names 

Relief Maps. — Many attempts have been 
made to mako relief maps, chiefly for school 
uso, It lias been urged with reason that 
by their use tho chikhcn may be givon more 
accurate notions concerning the surface of the 
earth and the effect of relief upon climate, 
the distribution of life, the location of settle¬ 
ments, and the development of loutes of trade 
and communication The best lelief maps arc 
thoso which aro constructed on a largo enough 
scale to permit the showing of elevation true 
lo scale, This cannot be done, however, on 
amalbacalc maps In these the heights are 
gicatly oxnggciatcd^ tho slopes absurdly steep, 
and the generalization of the suifnee features 
very considerable, hut even these when prop¬ 
erly constructed aro undoubtedly valuable, 
although ib may bo questioned whether children 
gain much oT value when they attempt bo make 
crude maps of this sort out of sand, clay, putty, 
papicr-m Ach6, etc 

Printing. — After the map lias been drawn, 
ifc still roimins to be printed. In tho early 
days this was clone from wood blocks or from 
copper plates on which the map had been 
ciigiaved Wood ongraving for maps was 
abandoned many ymu’s ago, but copper en¬ 
graving, especially when combined with Gtch- 
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mg, is still in use. Other quicker ami cheaper 
pioccssca have been discovered surli ns lithog¬ 
raphy, zincography, algraphy. ftud hehng- 
1 npliy, and these give very satisfactory rcmiUs 

Charts. — The swfacr of U\o, enilU mywwiWH 
approximately 1 DO,010,000 square miles, of 
which 145,054,000, oj nearly three fourths, is 
sen Ovor much or this vast surface ships cm iy 
goods and passengers. Home r>T them are 
tramps, trading fiom poit lo port as cmilmrla 
olTor, but fni tho most part tliey follow uell- 
dofiiicd routes and enter and leave their 
regular ports at slated intervals It is of Urn 
greatest importance that they should he able 
to do tins without undue danger or delay, and, 
to make this possible, eveiy mmiLimo nation Iuih 
nude or is making extensive and accurate nui- 
vcys of its coasts and harbors In some jn- 
stances, notably uithc case of Cheat UriUun. 
colonial interests have led nations to extend 
their surveys to the coasts and harbors of oLhcr 
countries whose governments nro less able 
Lo undertake tluin or less interested in ho 
doing. In spite of all that has been done, time 
aro long stretches of coast and huge ocean 
arena wTiich have never been aecumtely sur¬ 
veyed and charted 

Chaits arc essentially maps for the iiho of 
navigators As such Lhey must include depth 
curves and characteristic soundings, show the 
nature of the bottom, and mdieato llio position 
of buoys, lighthouses, rind other aids to navi¬ 
gation, as well as the position of Urn coast 
lino (iL high and low wnLcr CurronlN are 
shown by ariows and desciibed in no Leu, us 
is /iIto the mige of tides. On the htrge- 
aaalc chaits channel lines and ranees nio 
given, ami bCe-saving kLMaous, pm Is snowing 
storm warnings and Lime balls, am indicated. 
Forbidden anchorages aio also shown Most 
charts show enough of tho const to indicate 
Us character and mark clearly every promi¬ 
nent fealuro or fact of interest lo the imvigiilin, 
especially if it may servo him as a landmark 

Collecting the Data .—As in the construc¬ 
tion of a map, ho with the chart, the first step 
is tho collodion of the data to be shown on tlni 
completed chart The posiLion of the area to 
be charted is obtained by astronomical ob¬ 
servations and by refeicnce to points whoso 
positions have already been determined and a 
not of parallels aiul meridians is then drawn. 
Such topographical features as aro deemed im¬ 
portant aic next located These always in¬ 
clude high and low waloi linos, olTslioro rocks, 
lighthouses, and streams of all sizes, and usually 
include many other realmes of importance. 
Tho survey of tho hor boLlom is especially im¬ 
portant, ns it is only by this menus that 
sunken rocks, reefs, shoals, sand bftis, and 
other clangors may bo located. This work is 
done by sounding The soundings aic made 
in a senes of lines, fioin a boat whose position 
is accurately determined at short inlorvals, 
over the entire area to be charted. In shal¬ 


low water the HomidingH may he taken lv 
hand by canting the lead overboard and 
noting tlie depth indicated when the lend 
lenelics Lho biilLom mid the lino ia vertical 
l<\n greater depths miiehmcH iwo um\ At 
best thin method of determining the cunfigum- 
turn of Lho hpii bottom in unmitisfuctoiy, ns Llicro 
exist* no menus of aseorl inning depths between 
soundings. Near the shore mid m harbors 
mid about their entrance* snoudingH arc there¬ 
fore clone Logelher Ariel all or the soundings 
have been compiled, the characteristic ones 
are selected and ploLled on Dm original sheet 
the depth curves am drawn, and nlmnls, linin' 
anchmages, and rlmmicl depth* locatetl In 
harborn in which sediment is being constantly 
deposited ami nlieie\er Lhe sand bars aic 
being shifLed by the iicLioil of waves mid 
ocean cuirenU, new miuudmgs must lie fre¬ 
quently taken mid the Hunts coirrcted Tho 
constant nun ease ill the si/e of vessels mak¬ 
ing use of ImrbuiH make frequent hUrvcys nec¬ 
essary. Usually, however, hiirvcys nro made 
only at cnivw Ira able intervals, but changes 
and coriccLimn aro being made constantly 
ns now dnngeis am discovered and ns changes 
are made m lmuys and lights 
Scab —Jlarboi and channel oliarlB mo 
published on scales vaiying from 1.5000 lo 
1 (10,000, coasL charlH on a Hcnle of 1*80,000, 
general coast churls on a Heale of 1:400,000, 
and general Hailing churls on n acalo or 
1 1 , 200 , 000 , 

Projection* —The Mercator pmjcelion is 
iiHoil fur ueiiily all genmal Hailing charts Its 
cl mvacIniHlicH Imvc already been biie/ly staled, 
The Lhrce othei projecLions olnefly uHcd m lho 
construction nf chailR me the poly conic, gwo- 
monie, ami globular The imlyconio is smii- 
lai lo the conic already dcHeiihed, except that 
insLead of a Hinglo Laugent cone hovernl aio 
lined, each parallel being the base of n right 
cono which ia tangent Lo the sphere nlong that 
parallel. The radii increase in length na lho 
disLanco from tho pole increases, and tlio 
pjiiallels am therefore noL tho aies nf concen¬ 
tric circles and rue not strictly pundid The 
division of each parallel into degrees of longi¬ 
tude is concct, and tho meridians me there¬ 
fore more and moic ourved ns the distanco 
fiom the ccntiul meridian increases. Tho 
latitude hcuIc ia correct on the central meridian 
only In the gnoinonic projection Lho eye 
is at Lhe center of the earth, nnd tho projection 
is upon a plane langonl to the enrilra surface. 
The globular projection lias already been de¬ 
scribed 

GloboB —* The advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of maps and charLs drawn on tho aurfaco 
of a aplioio lmvc already been poinLcd out. 
They am of the utmost importance ill geo¬ 
graphical infilliietion, as it is only by their use 
that children gain correct idoas as to tho Torni, 
sizc^ and posiLion of the great land and water 
bodies and their ahiof divisions, 
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The Manufacture of Globes . — In tho manu¬ 
facture oF globes a coie or matrix is first 
covered with manjr layers of paper pasted 
tcgothei; this covering is then cut apart, Llio 
core removed, and tho two hemispheres at 
onoo joined together along tho lino or tho 
equator. The sphere is then mounted on an 
axis and coated with whiting, which ia 
smoothed and allowed to harden. Tho paper 
gores upon which tho map has already been 
piintod are then mounted with tho greatest 
□are so as to adapt them to tho surface of the 
Bphero. The number of goics used varies 
from twelve to twenty-four. Nearly all globes 
are mounted upon standards in such a way 
that the axis is inclined approximately 
degrees out of tho porpendioular. 

Atlases —The practice of showing tha 
geographical distribution of ail sorts of facts 
and phonomcna has become vory common in 
rccont yearn and has resulted in tho publica¬ 
tion of many special atlases of which the 
following are chaiactcrisLic* ( 1 ) atlas of 
geology ; ( 2 ) atlfts of hydiogmphy; ( 3 ) at¬ 
las of meteorology; (4) allftH of commerce 
and statistics, (5) atlas of plant distribu¬ 
tion, ( 6 ) colonial atlas; (7) school atlases 
of various sorts j (S) and historical atlases In 
each type special methods and symbols have 
been developed in order to show the facts as 
clcaily, accurately, and completely ft3 possible 

For tho pi a go of tho Mibjcot in the study 
of geograph}' and the gcncinl question of teach¬ 
ing method, see Geography, Teaching or, 
and U\g references there given, C.T. Me, F» 


IlofGrencBB 1— 


DreuSiHG, A. 1 )fiJ Verenen. der ICngeloberJlBchet 

(LeiliziR, 1 B 02 ) 

Geiimain, A TratlA (les projections den cartes 0 
oraphnwes, (PnriH, 1800 ) 

IUmmbu, E- LTbor iho OeoflmpJnadt undilvjaliin Kw- 

tepprojehhonen, (SlultRnrt, lHfifl.) 

IlAazen, PadIj. tJber 0eographischeOrlabcsLiptrruiaoej\ 

ohno aslronoinischo Instrumouic Erp.-Ileft Nr 123 
zvi Pctcriimnne MitteiluiiRcn (Gotha, ISD8.> 
Leitfaden /Ur dm Untcmthl in der b'eldkunde, (Berlin, 


1807.) 

Ly,i.ttoeIj, JGdofli apjuc rlu nioyepi-noe (DrvutoUea, 
1852) , Epilogue (nniKclle^, lH57 ) 

Pesciieij, 0 . OescAichtc (for Erdkundo bia an/ Afav 
under von Humboldt u?\d Carl R\ f/er, 2 Allfl. 
(MU n alien, 1 B 77 .) 

Van Ounum, J. L. Topographical Surveys, their methwh 
and value (Mmliflon. Wiacansirij 1800 ) 

Von NonoBNSKiQi.D, A. E per^li/a: an Essay on tha 
early history of Charts and SaihnQ Dweeftons 
(Stockholm 1607 ) 

2oNDfiavANj H, Allocmim ICarionkundc (Leipzig, 
1001 ) 


MARBLE, ALBERT PRESCOTT (1S30- 
1000). — School superintendent, He was edu¬ 
cated at Dowdoin College and Colby Univer¬ 
sity, graduating at the latter institution in 1801 
lie taught in the public schools of Maine and 
Wisconsin; was principal of the Worcester Acad¬ 
emy (19GG-18Q8)auperin ten dent of schools 
at Woicestcr (1903-1804) and at Omaha 
(1804-1800); and fiom 1806 until his death 


he was assistant superintendent of schools in 
Now York City He was aotivc in the councils 
of tho National Education Association and 
tho Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Ilia 
publications include Sanitary Condition of 
School Houses and nnmorous ai tides in edu¬ 
cational journals, Y7. S. M, 

MARBURG, ROYAL PRUSSIAN UNIVER¬ 
SITY OR, GERMANY. — The first Protestant 
Univeisity in Germany, established in 1627 
by Philip of Hesse ns a center for the piopa- 
gation and support of Lutheranism. A Phda- 
gogiiim or preparatory school was established 
at the same time Imperial iecogmtion was not 
obtained until 1541. but degrees were granted 
before that date, the privilege being granted 
by a local ruler for the first time. Among the 
early humanistic teachers were Duscliius, Eo- 
banirs Hessus, and Schuppius The university 
was well attended, and in 1600 there were about 
1000 students The introduction of Calvinism 
in 1008 by the Landgrave Maurice drove many 
teacher a and students nway, and for them the 
Lnndgrn.vo of Ilcssc-Dannstadfc founded the 
University of Gipasen (</».). The two univer¬ 
sities were combined in 1025 at Marburg, but 
only for a few years. Tho Thirty Years’ War 
almost led to t]io extinction of the university, 
which was recreated in 1753 as the University 
of Ilcflae-Ciissel. It was for a long time strongly 
denominational under theRcfoimcd Church, nn 
exception being mode only /or Christian Wolf 
(1723-1740). This attitude tended to disappear 
during the period of Enlightenment, and even 
the theological faculty admitted Lutherans by 
1821 Tho university, however, at no tiino 
during this period attained great standing 
tho medical-scicntific faculty was weakened 
by Llie development of the Collegium Cnrohnum 
nb Cossol, transferred to Marburg in 1786, A 
few chairs were added at tho end of tho eight¬ 
eenth century, but tho endowment was still 
small until under the Kingdom of Westphalia 
(1800-1313) the funds of the institutions at 
Rintcln and Ilclmstcdt were trausfcried to 
Marinag. In the middle of tho last century’ 
the univeisity suffered laigely through pollti- 
aaL complications, and progress was so slow that 
for a time a proposal was in tho aii to amalga¬ 
mate again with Giessen The union of Hessa 
with Prussia m 1666 marked the beginning of a 
new ora in the history of the university, The 
government Lrciriocl the institution geiiciously 
The development of new chans, seminars, in¬ 
stitutes, and equipment lms been very rapid 
Special emphasis 1 ms bcea laid on the prevision 
of facilities for tho study of modem languages 
aiul philology. A strong summer school is 
maintained and is well attended by foreign 
students The following faculties nro lnnin- 
tnined: theology, law, medicine, philosophy 
(philosophy, history, and imtuud science sec¬ 
tions) The enrollment in the summer semes- 
ten of 1012 was 2014 students. 
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MARCEL, CLAUDE 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


References — 

JffBTit If W, Orundzflnc cincr Gcachkhta der UniDtr* 

mi 2 U Marburg (Mnrblirg, ih27) 

Lbxih, W. l/?ilerncMsicMcn »n dcutschci 1 Hcuh t 

Vol. I, pp. 42Q-143, (Dcrlin, 11)0-1) 

MARCEL, CLAUDE (1703-1870). — Edu¬ 
cationist imil French consul at Cork, Flow 
1825 Lo 1805 lie lived away from Fijince, nml 
thus cumc to lake an inlciesL m other languages 
and the teaching of them JIw cln^f hook was 
cntiLlcd; Language as a Means of Menial 
Culture ailtf International Communication; or 
jlfoimaZ of the Teacher and Learner of Lannuages, 
two volume*). London, 1H53 Of this work Mar- 
eel published an nli-drnct in French, Premiers 
Principcs (VEducation avee lour Application 
Sp&ciale A VElude, dcs Langues (Puns, 1855). 
Marcel investigates thoroughly and comprehen¬ 
sively the whole held of educaliun, and ftllemplfl 
fcliuB to place language teaching in ita true pei- 
spcctivo lie treats of physical, moral, arid 
intellectual education in ms first hook; of tho 
Bigns of our idcaa and importance of their 
acquisition in various languages in the second 
book, tho three great ngciiLs of education 
(parents, teachers, methods) in the third 
book* tlic native tongue in the fourth book; 
older and lektivo impoitanco of the different 
branches of a language, in the fifth book; of 
grammar, in the sixth book; then in successive 
books, of woids; of reading; hearing; Bpcaking; 
writing; nnd the Lime for learning a foieign 
language, lie i educes his principles Lo twenty 
"logical” axioms, Ilis methods were adapted 
to Italian by M. Jean Puirmini, and to German 
and Latin by M, G Theodore. The gist of 
Marcel's most valuable treatment of tho Leach¬ 
ing of modern languages is a recommendation 
ol the direct or natural method. Marcel, m 
1807, wrote a translation of part of l>ia largo 
book into French, under the Lille of Etude dcs 
Langues ramenie A ses vintablcs I i rinapcs i on 
VArl dc peuser dans m re Langito Uranghc (trans¬ 
lated and published m New York, 1BG9) and 
a small pamphlet: M&thadc ralionelle suivanl 
pas A pas la Marche dc la Nature pour apprendre 
les LanguesdlmnghTcs t avee ou sans Mattre (trans¬ 
lated and published in New York, 1875), 

F. W. 

References' — 

Dois^on, r Dicfiannaircrfc P6danogie i h.v Manet, 
Qoiok, R. II, Essays on Educational Reformers. 

(Now York, 1007) 

MARCH, ANDREW FRAUClS (1825-1011) 
— Philologist and loader in tho American move¬ 
ment for spelling reform (ry.w.); ginduated at 
Amherst Colic go in 1815. lie taught in tho 
piiblia schools for four yoars, and Llicn took up 
the study ol law. In 1850 he accepted the 
post of professor of English language and com¬ 
parative philology at LafayeLte Collcgo, which 
he occupied foi foity years, lie was one of tho 
earliest advocates of aimpliTied spelling in the 
United States, and was presidont of the Ameri¬ 


can Spoiling Reform Association from 1870 Lo 
1005. He wrote numerous pnmphlcLs on tlia 
subject Ilia other educational writings in¬ 
clude Method of Philological Eludy, Parser and 
Analyzer for Beginners. Campauxhvc Grammar 
of the Anglo-Baxon Language , Angh-Raxon 
Reader t The A B C Booh, and nmnv articles on 
philological subjects. llo was criilui-in-chicf 
of the Standard Dxctionaiy and llm American 
editor of the Oxford Dictionary. \V. S, M. 

See SruuLiNU ILkioum Movbmknt. 

Rcforonco' — 

Rtbaiinm. 1 'obtfii V/ Tuo Atnlimt PhiliilujjUlB. 

Amherst Graduates' Quarterly, January, 1012, 

MARCUS AURELIUS.— Roman Emperor 
from LG1 Lo ISO A. in,— a wise ruler, a brave 
general, a just and temperate man. Ilis reign 
was marked by several great misroi tunes* a 
plague, a famine, nnd successive linoatls of 
tho bnibaiinns along Lhc northern and eastern 
holders or the Empiic Though the barbarians 
weicin Lliernd succcaafully cheeked, they were 
a source of anxiety Lo the Empcioi through- 
on L hm reign. The moat serious impeachment 
of Marcus's good judgmenL was his persecution 
of the ChrisUftiis. 

The signiJicanca of Marcus Aurelius in tho 
history of education lies in Mir fact Lhat lie 
established at Athens certain chairs of aca¬ 
demic sLucly with endowment from the imperial 
funds, mid. by limn virtually creating wliat has 
boon called the University of Alliens, advanced 
Lhc cause of education throughout the Empire, 
('ei Inin steps had been taken liy Lhc previous 
Emperor, Antoninus Puis, looking toward tho 
establishment of academia studies on a formal 
basis under the directum of the central gov¬ 
ernment, but not before Mnreus was anything 
hka organization of tho educational forces of 
Athons undertaken- Marcus was fiom hie 
youth a friend and companion of Greek philos¬ 
ophers and at all limes an admirer of Greek 
learning. Even after lie became Emperor, he 
attended the lccLmca of tho famous sopliifil, 
Ilcrodcs Atticus In the second half of hiB 
reign ho established at Athens, by the ride of 
Lhc chair of rhetoric, established in the reign 
of ina piedccessor, a second clmii of greater 
dignity Limn tho former The higlin salary 
which wont with it was Lo be paid from tho 
impeual funds, and the appointment Lo the 
clmii was to be made by Lho Empcior. Later, 
probably in 170, lie endowed at Athens two ohuirs 
in each of tho foul principal Hohnolfl of phi¬ 
losophy— Lho Academic, Lhc l’cnpaLelio, tho 
Stoic, and tho Epicurean. Tho appointments 
to those cliaim wore Lo bo made, after examina¬ 
tion of Ike candidates, by Ilcrodcs Alltaus. 
The holdoi of tho chair of oratory ranked, at 
least in dignity, abovo the other professors 
Mai cub aimed to make of the city a real uni¬ 
versity conLer; a*) Dio Cassius says, " ho gave 
to the whole world teachers at Athens, with 
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MARENIIOLTZ-BULOW 

annual salaries, in every branch of literary 
study " 

The Meditations or Thoughts (xa dy lavrov) of 
Maraus Aurelius in twelve books are a collec¬ 
tion of moral reflections and ethical maxima 
written in the spirit of the Stoic philosophy. 
The first section denis with lug own education, 
and is a document of Rieat value an revealing 
the diameter of Homan education under Stoic 
ideals. J. W. II. W. 

Seo Stoics. 

References' — 

Bussell, F W. jl/arciM Aurelius and Mo fn/cr Stoics 
(London, 1H01) 

Faiihah, F. W. tfeekera after Qod t pp. 257^330) 
(London, 1088) 

Waldhn, J. W. II The Umvermhea aj Anewni Greece, 
(New York, 1003.) 

Watson, P B Marcus Aurelius Apfiminuf. (Lon¬ 
don, 108-i.) 

MARENHOLTZ —BULOW—WENDHATJ- 
SEN, BERTHA VON (1S10-1B03).—'The friend 
and ndmiroi of Frocbcl who contributed 

more than any othci person to make his work 
public Of her ciuly life it is not necessary to 
say anything heie She met Frocbcl in 1840, 
and at once appreciated the aims of the man 
who had been mentioned to her a<5 "an old fool." 
She helped to introduce the imwoildly teacher 
to others who could assist in bringing him into 
public notice. The chief among tiicse was 
Dicsterwcg (q,o ) Bub her own efforts weio 
considerable Entering on her propaganda 
work in 1851. she did noL relax hci cITorLs 
until her dentil in 1803 In 1851 she lectured 
to a group of wowon m Berlin, explaining tho 
Muller- und Koacliedcr, With DiesLenveg's help 
alia founded a kindergarten atPankow, but Lho 
period was unfavorable for any new educational 
vontmes III 1851 tlic establishment of kinder- 
artens was forbiddon m Prussia. After Froo- 
eVs death, which wag a groat blow to hei, she 
devoted herself to tho idea of founding an in¬ 
ternational Froebehan Society She went to 
London m 1B54, where she attracted attention. 
She lectured on Frocbcl and the kindergarten, 
and gave practical illustrations of this work m 
ragged schools (q v ) Dickens noticed her in 

tho Household Words; and an account appeared 
in the Times and Aihotueum. While in London 
bIio published Women's Educational Missions, 
being an Explanation of Froehel's System of 
Infant Gardens, In 1855 she went to Pans, 
where she did similar work, was noticed in the 
press, and wroLe Manuel dcs Jardins d'Enfants 
She carried her propaganda into llclgiuin and 
Switzerland. In 1801 she returned to Germany, 
and with the help of a womon's society founded 
a kindergarten in Beilin (1803), the prohibition 
having boon removed in I860. Then sho estab¬ 
lished, with the cooperation of ICarl Schmidt, 
Professor Virohow, and others, Erziehung dcr 
Qcffcnwajl, an educational magazine. In 1870 
she settled in Dresden, where she founded tho 
Froebelstiftung with a kindergarten, a training 


MARIA THERESA 

college for kindorgartncrs, and a homo for 
kindergartners and governesses. In 1872 she 
succeeded in bringing into existence the Allge - 
memo Erziehungsvcrcin Her zeal for the work 
took her to Italy, where sho aroused interest 
in the kindergarten in Florence, Rome, Naples, 
and Venice Many of her works have been 
translated into English and include tho follow¬ 
ing among otheis: Die Arbeit und die ncue 
Erzichuno (Handwork and Ifeadwoih), 18G4; 
The Child , Its Nature and Relations, 1872, The 
Child and Child Nature (London, 1000), 
The Kmdei Qarlcn and the Importance of Chil¬ 
dren's Playi IS82; Reminiscences of Friedrich 
Froebel (Boston, 1887), Thcoretisches und 
Praklisches Handbuch dcr Frocbelschen Eizie- 
hungslehrc (Cagsel, 18SG-1887). 

See Fiioeuel, Fiuediiicii; ItiNDEnaAiiTEN. 
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Maheni[olt7-Dulow. Behtiia, YON. L\fe of UarorieaA 
Bertha Marewhottz-Billow (by her niece). (Now 
York, 1001 ) 

Bujjiefp, Emily A Baroness van Marcoholtz-BlUaw. 
Journal of Education (London) Vol, XV, 1BD3, 
pp. 250-252, 

MARGARITA PHILOSOPHICA — See 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS) ENCYCLOPEDIST!, 

MARIA THERESA (1717-1780). — Queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia, archduchess of 
Austria, and wifo of the Iloly Roman Emperor, 
Fiaiicia I Interested as Maria Theresa was in 
securing tho welfare of her country, she devoted 
consulojvibJe attention to education, not only in 
her immediate dominions, but also in Belgium 
During her reign the control of the clerical party 
was diminished, tlia Jesuits _ expelled, and a 
gcncial system of education introduced under 
tho control by a Board of Studies OSfurficu- 
fiofkommission), in which the secular power was 
uppermost She gathcicd aiound her the most 
capable educators of the day, e g Felbigcr 
(q I!.), I(in derm anil (q,u ), and Van Swieten. 
The new law was promulgated in 1774, and its 
introduction, " . . we have observed that tho 
education of both sexes, tho baeia of the real 
happiness of nations, requires our especial 
care," shows her deep concern for reform. She 
had also encouraged the first university lcctures 
in Vienna on experimental physics (1746) and 
mechanics (1767). In 1740 she had founded a 
military school at Wicncr-Ncustacit, in which 
"shall be formed men only and of them Bolchera. 
In Belgium bIic had also reorganized the second¬ 
ary school ays tern, after expelling the Jesuits. 
A boaid of studies was appointed, classics were 
edited, corporal punishment vaB abolished, and 
public examinations were introduced. To sup¬ 
ply the need, new schools, Tlicresian Colleges, 
were added. The reorganization of school of 
art, design, and architecture was also encour¬ 
aged by her 

See Austin a, Education in. 
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Ilolcrcneea: — 

AnNaTfii, A. yon (JcsdilcMe, Afann ThcrcMaB (Vi- 
pnnn, 1003-W70) , 

IJahnaiiu, II, Journal of Hthtcaiton, Vum, 

XX, i) Wl, XXI. |>jj. 37 imd 03H, XXII, |i. 
h7U. XXYll.p 5R 

Ilmonr, J 1\ Affirm 'i'l\rrcsa, (London, 1SQ7 ) 
fjTiHKoHi'K-CiJUHMMAYN, O. tfrac/nrArp (/(?« iiatcrmrh* 
ischcn Untcinch(iiL'Carna (VJrnim. I l IC)i l ») 

\Y ol.hr. K. fkAirrrciciHHcfir NcJojIu.-cftcn tm Kci'alt'T 
Mona TVicrcsiOJ In Afouumcnta (Icnnnmm I'tt* 
dafjoQica, Vol XXX. (llorhn, I00C.) 

MARIETTA COLLEGE, MARIETTA, OHIO 
■^A coeducational iiisiiLuLioii founded in IN30 
as ilia Institute of Education, nnd chartered in 
1832 A collegiate department only in main¬ 
tained The entrance requirements are firieon 
units The degrees of A II, and A M. arc 
conferred The toLnl eniollmcnt in 1011-1912 
was 152 Thctc ia a touching stall of eighteen 
members 


nnd rondiieled by the Manat Fathers. Gram- 
mu guide•*, hiRh m-honl, and college ilepnrlnicnts 
arc niruntuilied. Htudriil'jnic admitted by ccr- 
tifieatioii from high schools, The A.U. degreo 
ih conferred, 

MARIST FATHERS, THE, SOCIETY 
OF MARY, — Sen Tc&oiutifi Ouuf.uh of the 
cr.vTiifiLitr t'lnriu it. 

MARIST SCHOOL BROTHERS, THE, — 
See Tuaihinu Ojiuliih of tiib Catholic 
Ciium'ii. 

MARKINGS — See School Management; 

nlHU ItU IMIDH ANI) lltirullTfl, 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE ^ See Guam- 
mah School, Collmie, Oolle«k, Enui.ihii; 
Fujjuc; SeiiooLH 


MARION, HENRI (1B4O-1B0G) — French 
educator wlio exercised ft decisive influence on 
the real trend of educational methods in the 
1/mvmiLy of Franee. He was active in the 
organissitlion of secondary ediieation for girls 
Itc gave the hint course of Educational Psy¬ 
chology and Moiuls ut the Noimal Srliool of 
Fontenay-aux-Hoses The chair of Seience of 
Education at the Soibonno was established for 
him, and was occupied by him with great, cJih- 
Linction until Ilia death. Marion was the author 
of Devoirs d Dioits do Vllommf (1970), Lemons 
ilc F.si/cAo/oflte apphquto tl VEducation (18.41); 
Locke , in the portrayal of whom lie given, ac¬ 
cording to M, Iloulioux, a picture of himself; 
7;fl Snliflni iI 6 morale, in which lie points out to 
what extent determinism, which lendH to 
freedom, in realizing itself binds the individual 
to his own past by lmlnt and to the racial past 
by heredity and education hfouvement (les 
h!6es pdlagogiqucs on France flflSO); Instructions 
sur fa Dmijmnc (lSftO), which biouplit about 
a transformation of the discipline in French 
education by substituting order n.s willed by 
tlw,pupils for order imposed born the outside; 
VEducation days VUnivcrsitd (1402), and, 
posthumous, VEducation des jeuncs Filler; 
la Psychology dc In Femme (U)Q0), Endowed 
with great charm, an excellent teachci, a man 
of good sense, a steadfast churactci, of fine and 
sensitive feeling, Marion exercised a dccisivo 
influence on several gencmliona of teachers 
Ilia principle was that all means of the educative 
process ought io lead to the formation of a moral 
ppiHon Ojiorflbwic), and that national cdurn- 
lipn well dirccLcd ought to improvo the lacc 
and bring lummmty to a boLter sLalc {iiiflior- 
wiira). J. P. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWATJ- 
KEE, WIS — See Juhijb, Sihtlty of, Educa¬ 
tion \l V/mnt of. 

MARSEILLES, UNIVERSITY OF, — Sec 
Aix-Mahhhillwl Univuhwity or; Fuanue, 

EDUCATION IN 

MARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 
ABINGD 9 N, VA, —A eollege foi women, es¬ 
tablished in 1453 and now controlled by the 
MeLlioflist Episcopal < 'liurrh, Himlli, Pvepnu- 
lory, eollegiate, and iiiuhm! departments are 
maintained Fourteen points of high Rehool 
work aie rerpiiied for udnibedun to the college, 
which ponfoia the decrees of A.II and J1 H In 
11)11—1!) 12 Lhe teaching stuff consisted of nine¬ 
teen members, and Lhe student body of H5 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL —-.See SuMMLii Hchoolh 

MARTIANUS, MINEUS FELIX CAPELLA. 
— See Capella, Maiitianuh Mineub Felix. 

MARTIN OF BRAGA, or BRACARA (c. 
520-580) — Bishop of Dinnio in northwestern 
Spain, whore lie was lhe lender in llir conver¬ 
sion of tiioSnevi to the Catholic faith lie is Lhe 
author of a little work on moral training, For¬ 
mula viln lifmcfltcc, also known as J)c ilijotn- 
fois quntuor virtutnm , whipli enjoyed groat 
popiifanty in the Middle Ages In this and 
other wovka of a moral nnd aseetio char actor 
lie is largely dependent upon Seneca, 

Rororeaco* —- 

CViUiohc KucuclojirlUa, n V. ji/arp'a of braga, 


Tleferenccai — 

Hijisson, F. DicL<jnri[nrfl (Jo Pidagooic, 

La Qranda lincuclopldiv 

MARIST COLLEGE, ATLANTA, GA.— 
A Catholic institution incorporated in 19D2 
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MARTINEAU, JAMES (1405-1000) —Eng¬ 
lish philosopher and divine, In other of Harriet 
Marlinoau, was educated at ^[nnchester Col¬ 
lege, and became a Unitarian minister IIo 
was for forty-five ycais piofessor of mental and 



MARTINIQUE 


MARYLAND 


mornl philosophy at Manchester New College, 
London. lie exerted ft wide influences ns a 
preacher, aiul won a high reputation as a writer 
on religion and phiLoaophy This was some¬ 
what injured by his radical criticism of Spinoza 
and his idealistic theory of the Church, which 
was of nu ncftdcmic and impracticable character 
and fell still-born In philosophy he was an 
in tuition alls t, holding tlml men have a power 
of conscience by which they can rsliinnto 
moinl values without the help of experience 
Ills heal work was done as a teacher of ethics 
and ft defender of fundamental truths a gams t 
the attacks of atheism, skepticism, material- 
lam, and other negative tendencies in tho nine¬ 
teenth century He wiote many volumes of 
sermons and essays Tor the periodical press. 
His chief works arc the Types of Ethical Theory , 
the Study of Religion, ftnd the Seat of A-athoi i ly 
m Religion. These contain lus best teaching in 
its final form. W. R, 
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Dr ftfnrhncau (London, 1001.) 
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fihJu. (Woaton, 1000 ) 

MARTINIQUE —See French Colonies, 
Education in 

MARWEDEL, EMMA (1817-1893). — ICin- 
dcrgmtner She was educated in the schools of 
Gcimany, and for six years was connected 
with tho kindergarten training department of 
the Industrial Art School for Women at Ham¬ 
burg (1805-1871). Thiough the efforts of 
Elizabeth P Peabody {o,v ) she was induced 
to come to America and engage in the woik 
of training kinder gnitn era, tthe conducted 
training schools for kindcrgavUiois at Wash¬ 
ington from 1872 to 187G, and at Los Angeles 
and San Fiiuicisco from 1S7G to 1900. Among 
prominent American kiiulergartiicifl trained 
by Miss Marwedol aro Kate Douglas IViggin 
and Nora A Smith Her published wriLings 
mcludo ConbCions iUoUiohood, or the Eariiest 
Unfolding of the Child (Boston, 1880), and 
The Connecting Link to Continue the Threefold 
Development of the Child from the Kindergarten 
to the Manual Ltibo) School (San Francisco, 
1890). W. S-M, 
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Mdniiob, WiMifl Einma Mnrwwlcl nnd tho Kindor- 

gnrlrn f^ucnfion, February, 1001 

MARYLAND AGRICULTURE COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE PARK | MD. —- A stale insLitution 
established by legislature in 1850 and opened 
m 1850 The following departments are main¬ 
tained agriculture, botany and vegetable 
pathology, chemistry, civil, electrical, and me¬ 
chanical engineering, physics, English and 
civics, entomology and zoology, hoiticultuic, 
languages, nm them a ties, military service, ora¬ 


tory, physical culture, veterinary, and picpara- 
tory Students are admitted by special exam¬ 
ination, The degrees of BS, MS, A.M , 
M E, and C,E arc conferred, Tho enroll¬ 
ment in 1910-1011 was 410, Tho teaching 
stall consists of thirty mombers. 

MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
LUTHERVILLE, MD, — Chartered in 1853 
and 1895 t\S an institution for the higher educa¬ 
tion of young women. Preparatory, collegiate, 
nnd music departments arc maintained High 
school graduates are admitted to the junior 
class The degrees of A M and B L, are 
coni cried. The benching Btaft consists ol 
eighteen members 

MARYLAND, STATE OF. — One of the 
original thirteen states. It is located in tho 
South Atlantic Division, and has a land area 
of 9SG0 square miles In size it la about the 
amne as New Ilampahnc or Vcimont For 
administrative purposes the state is divided 
into twenty-four counties, and thoRe in turn 
into school districts In 1010 Maryland had a 
iopillation of 1,295,340, and & density of popu- 
ntion of 130 3 per square mile 
Educational History, —The original colonial 
charter made no mention cf education In 
1095 the colonial assembly passed two acts, one 
for the encouragement of learning, and the other 
a mipplifintnry petition foi tho erection of free 
schools The first was repealed in 1704, and 
the second in 169G, and neither resulted in any 
action. Ip 1796 a " petitionary act for bee 
Bchools " was passed, looking to the erection 
or fice schools of ft higher grade in each county. 
As a result of this, King William's School was 
founded at Annapolis as a preparatory school 
for William and Mary College > The plan 
inaugurated at tins tune, of founding one free 
higher school in each county, directed the edu¬ 
cational efforts of Maryland Tor a century and 
a half, and is still to bo seen in the annual ap¬ 
propriations to certain schools and academies, 
in consideration of the free inatiuction of a cer¬ 
tain number of pupils. In 1723 a fund for the 
erection and support of a free higlioi school in 
each county was begun, by an import tax on 
pitch, pork, and tar; and trustees, called visi¬ 
tors, were appointed for each county, to nuiunge 
the fund for each county, establish and maintain 
the school, and to have perpetual succession 
as a body. In 1728 the visitors wore directed 
to see that the masters of each higher school 
laiighL ns many poor pupils gratis as tho visitors 
might direct A county system of higher 
schools, or academies, was thus definitely 
established, and the principle of chanty school 
education for the children of the poor became a 
fixed policy, What had been intended to be 
free schools, clue to luck of funds with which to 
maintain them, wcic gradually transformed 
inLo pay schools with a fixed number of poorer 
pupils Almost no mention cf education occurs 
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in the laws from lliia lime on until after Llie 
close of the Revolution. Tlic achoolfi lan¬ 
guished Tor went of funds, and a number gave 
up tlicii funds for other purposes. 

The iirafc state connLiLulion, nclopted in 1770, 
was amended twelvo limes during the next 
seventy years, but without any men lion of the 
subject of education. Tho constitution of lflfil 
was similarly silent, except for the one provision 
forbidding minis lei b. teachers, uml icHgioiw 
ordcra and sects from receiving property left 
na n legacy or gift for their support The liist 
mention of education occurs ill tho constitution 
of 180L 

In 1782 'Washington College wag established 
at Chestertown, on the cast shore, and in 1781 
St. John's College waa established at Annapolis, 
on the west alioic. Annual legislative grants 
forever, of £1250 and £1750 respectively, wern 
promised, and the two institiiUons together 
were to constitute) the Univcisity of Maiyland 
In 1798 tho policy of disponnon, winch boa 
wrought Bnch havoc m education in Maryland, 
xma begun, when the annual grant to Washing¬ 
ton College was reduced £500 and Lite Hum 
spent in making grants of £100 each Lo five 
academics, two oC which lu\d junl been char¬ 
tered. In 1805 the University of Maryland act 
wag icpcidcd, and the money ordeied to remain 
in Lho treasury until oLhcrwiso disposed or; and 
in 1BLL the Bum was ordeied to he dmtuhulcd 
to ii iiumlici 1 of schools and academics In 
1827, and again in 1831, unsuccessful aLlenipls 
wore made to divert the academy funds to 
donum tar ycduo alum; and in L83t lLg academy 
grant was equalized to SHOO foi each county. 
Tliis system remains to the present lime, the 
state virtually supporting two systems of 
secondary education. In 1823 each academy 
was ordered to rcceivo at least one poor child 
for evory $100 of public money received, and 
this proportion has since been mci eased. The 
Maryland school law of to-day defines in detail 
the number and method of selection of fclio 
free pupils fer these schools. In 1812 a nmv 
charter wns granted to the College of Medicine 
in Maryland, and it was allowed to affiliate 
with it schools of law, divinity, and the liberal 
arts, The law and medicine faculties rLiII 
survive, as departments of a so-called Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland. 

In 1700 tho Bancvolenfc Society of the City 
of Ualtimoro was organized to provide elemen¬ 
tary education for the frrrmlo childi on of tho 
poor In 1805 St Peter's School foi poor 
ohildrcn was established Pet ween 1B0I and 
1817 many academics and higher schools were 
incorporated and aided, and (lining these years 
tlic loLtary, as a means of aiding education, 
reached its height. In UU2 a school fund had 
been begun by a tax on banks, winch in 1813 
was almngcd to a rate of taxation on bnnk stock 
In 1814 the unclaimed csLates of persons (ly¬ 
ing intestate were added in Baltimore. In 1817 
a lottery to raise §50,000 n, year for five ycois 


was ordered, the proceeds to be added to tho 
fund. In 1825 certain interest received from 
thr UniLcrl Nifties was ordered added, and, in 
1839, some railway stock was substituted for a 
portion of the Burping lie venue previously 
added. 

In 1810 the hrsl direct tax, n tax on the piop- 
erty of five counties to provide schooling for 
the noor children of those counties, was levied, 
and later in the same year this tax wag extender! 
Lo all tho counties of the Hlato The Lax was 
to aid rather Limn Lo provide, mul the children 
benefited were a class ami not all. 

In 1820 the fust general scliool law for Mary¬ 
land was enacted, bill the uniformity of its 
action wag nullified by the piovision lliaL the 
law could go into effect in any county only after 
its adoption by popular vote in the county 
A Superintendent of Public Instruction Tor 
the state was to be appointed by tho Governor; 
the justices of the levy courts in each county 
were to appoint a board of nine county com¬ 
missioner, and eighteen additional inspectors 
of primary bcIiooIh, who were to visit the schools 
once each quarter, and to rcnnrt as lo their 
condition (! nun lies were to l>o divided into 

school dbdueU, and three diftlucl trustees, 
a district clcik, and a disliict collector, wero 
Lo be ejected for each All touchers were re¬ 
quired to hold LeftchiTfl' certilirnles, issued on 
examination by the Inspectors. The income 
from the slate school fund was lo bo appor¬ 
tioned to the counties and to the districts on 
the school census, uml all additional fun (Is were 
to lie laued by dutueL taxalunu The act was 
to apply Lo the city of HnUiinoir, if within five 
years Lho city did not establish a system of 
schools The law was so far in advance of 
niiblie heiiliioont that it could not be put 
mLo operation, and the close of lho Civil War 
found Maryland without any effective system of 
publia instruction beyond the limits of the oily 
mid county of Baltimore. (Bee Ualtjmom;, 
City of.) Fiona this Limo on no further 
aLlompt was made to establish a stale school 
system. 

The state constitution of 1804 wiih the first 
be mention education. This, and the law of 
18G5 based upon it, provided Tor a centralized 
and an effective system of administration, with 
a State Siipeiintondimb of Public IiibLi uciioia; 
an cz ojficio State Board of Education; county 
Hchool commiSBmncrs appointed by the Stale 
Board of hid urn lion; a stole school tax of nob 
Ichh than ten cents on the SI00; and an addi¬ 
tional Lax of five coiiLh to build up a permanent 
school fund or 80,000,000. The Slnl^ Super¬ 
intendent was Lo reporL bo the ncxl legiHlaluro 
a plan which would provide for a uniform Bys- 
tcin of flee public schools for six months each 
year in each school districL of the slate, A 
normal school was established in Baltimore by 
the legislature of 18C5 

In 18G7 a new goiibIi button was adopted, 
which is still in force; and in 1608 a new school 
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law waa adopted na provided for in the con¬ 
stitution This was moic in haimony with tho 
strong feeling of local liberty in the state, and 
has lcmaincd as tho basis of tho present system 
The State Boaid of Education and the state 
super!ntendoncy were abolualicd, but soma of 
tlio functions of Uio State Board wero given to 
the board of trustees of the stato normal school, 
and tlic principal of tho normal school was made 
an ex officio superintendent, The board of 
county school commissioners was to be elected 
by the pcoplo instead of being appointed by 
tho State Board An elected " board of school- 
houso district trustees " was created to appoint 
the teachers and managa the property of each 
school district. The school term was inorcased 
to ten months, and county taxation was au¬ 
thorized to supplement tho stato sohool money, 
No provision was mado lor the education of 
colored people, except to provido that taxes 
paid by them should bo spent on their schools, 
This law was much more populai than that of 
1805, and much greater progress was mado 
under it, 

In 1870 the 1808 law was repealed and rc- 
onaoted With somo changes. The State Board 
of Education was restored, under the name of 
State Sahool Commissioners, and made to con¬ 
sist of the principal of the noimnl school and 
four others, appointed by the Governor from 
among tho presidents and examiners of the 
county boards of schnnl GnmmiflgionGis. 
County boards were, in turn, to be appointed 
by tho judges of the circuit court, instead of 
eleoted, and Bchool district boards wero mado 
tD consist of threo trustees, appointed annually 
by the county boards, instead of being elected. 
Life toftohera’ certificates wore provided for for 
tho first time. In 1872 provision waa made for 
tho establishment of schools for colored chil¬ 
dren in each county, and a state appropriation 
was made thciefor, In 1874 the Governor 
was added to tho Stato Board of Education 
(name changed in 1872), and the Board was 
given some legislative powers. Tho election 
of teachers by district boards of school trusLccs 
was madu subject to tho approval of the county 
boards In 1004 tho State Boaid of Education, 
and in 1900 the county boaids of school com¬ 
missioners, wore reconstructed and given their 
present form. 

In 1890 a normal department waa organized 
at Washington College, Chestertown, and in 
1808 a second state normal school was pio- 
vided for nt Frosthurg. In 1908 a third stato 
normal school waa pi ovided for colored tenahera, 
to bo located in Bnltimoro, and college com sea 
in pedagogy weic allowed to bo approved by 
fclia State Board of Education for slate ccrtifi- 
nates. In 1008 aid for high sohools piovidmg 
manual training couiscfl waa first given by the 
state, and in the same year state grants for 
commercial courses in high schools were also 
provided In 1004 provision was made for an 
annual stato grant of $150,000, to bo distributed 


to the counties and to tho city of Baltimore, on 
school census, to provide free textbooks. In 
the same year a law was enacted, providing 
for a minimum salary of from $300 to $460 per 
year for white Lcaohers; and in 1008 this law 
was amended so as to provide higher minimum 
Hilaries for teachers of experience A state pen¬ 
sion law was also enacted in 1008, ana an 
educational commission appointed In 1010 the 
high sohools were clnssifieri and standardized, 
and definiLa aid extended to them out of the 
state school fund 

Present School System —The educational 
affairs of the state are under the care and super¬ 
vision of a State Board of Education, consisting 
of the Governor, the State Supennten[lent of 
Public Education, and six citizens appointed 
by the Governor for six-year terms, two of whom 
must be of the minority political party The 
rmcipnls of the state normal schools and the 
ead of tho normal department of any fltatB 
sohools are ex officio membeis, but without the 
right to vote, It is tho duty of the State Board 
to carry out the aohool law, and in doing so 
they may mako rules and regulations having tho 
effect of law, they arc to mtornrot the school Iqw, 
decide disputes, and their decisions arc final; 
to issue uniform blanks and to require uniform 
accounts and reports, to examine candidates for 
the office of county superintendent, and they 
may suspend ordiBmiss county superintendents 
for oauso, to grant professional certificates to 
teachers of long and successful experience; and 
to act, ex officio , as a Board of Trustees for tho 
state normal schools, and to approve a pedagogi¬ 
cal course for colleges wishing to bo permitted 
to giant teachers' certificates to their graduates 

The Stato Superintendent of Public Educa¬ 
tion is also appointed by tho Governor, for a 
four-year term, and may bo removed from 
office by the State Board of Education by a 
two thirds vote Ilia salary is fixed by tho 
Stato Board, He is ex officio a member of this 
body, and its secretary and oxccuLivc officer. 
It is Ilia work to inform himself as to the con¬ 
dition of education in Maryland; to work to 
improve educational conditions; to receive and 
examine all reports from county boards; to 
endorse normal school diplomas from other 
states; to arrange dotes for teachers' insti¬ 
tutes, and to help ill the propitiation of tho 
program; to print and distribute the laws, nn 
Arbor Day pamphlet, an Institute Manual, 
tho Proceedings of the Maryland Teachers' 
Association, and such circulars as may be 
needed; to serve ex officio as a mcmboi of tho 
State Library Commission, with the principal 
and one of the faculty of a state normal school 
to examine the high schools of the stale and to 
report the results to tho State Board of Educa¬ 
tion; and personally to inspect the manual 
training courses in the high schools of the state, 
and to approve them for state aid 

For each county there is a beard of county 
sahool commissioners, also appointed by the 
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Governor. In bIjc of tho larger counties Hip but a nominal existence, is about ono million 
board consists of uix members; in the rernnin- dollars, and yields about S5O,OO0 a yonr, or 
ing counties, of three, The term of office is about 1,5 per cent of all revenue raised. The 
six years, ono third appointed every two years, amiuul elate school tax of sixteen and one eighth 
and ona third being or the minority political cents on tho 9100 produces about 40 per cent 
party. No toaohor is eligible, and iWo Gov- of all money raised, The r main dor cornea from 
ernor may romove any member lor cause Thu Uia free school fund, and grants for secondary 
board elects the county superintendent of education. The minimi stale grant of $160,000 
public education, who also nets ns treasurer for free textbooks now comrs out of tiio general 
and secretary of the board, The county boiud state school tax, About 5fl per cent comes from 
has goaoral supervision and control of the a county school Ux of fifteen cents, winch, by 
auhools of tho county, ami may make rules and agreement between the county school bon id nnd 
Toguialiens, not contrary to law, for lWt pur- live county connm&BionerB, may exceed fifteen 
poso; may select sites, build, repair, and fur- cents, Tim Lolal amount expended for cduca- 
niflh schaolhousca; is to adopt, purchase, and lion in lDDD^lDlO was $4,000,1111, of which 
distribute tho Loxtbooks to bo furnished; 44 per cent wob expended by tho city of Bnlti- 
musb approve the appointment of tho principal more. 

teachers for all schools, and appoint all assist- Educational Conditions. — Of tho popula- 
ant teachers, on the advice of tho principal; Lion of 1010, about 20 per cent wore ncgrocB, and 
may consolidate schools aiul transport pup via; about GO per cent were native horu. Orthefor- 
inny determine Lho amount of county school tax cign born, ono lmlf were (rcrmntis mul one 
to bo levied; may ehnngo the boundaries of Bixlh Irish Only m three counties do the nc- 
diatriats as seems desirable; hears all charges groes equal Lho whiles in number. It isiieces- 
aflfliriflt teachers, and seLLies all (liBiniLes within eary to mninLnin two school system b lor the 
tho couiiLy subject to appeal to thetfInto Board; two races. Aside fiom the city of Baltimore, 
must maintain one or more Tree schools for col- which contains 42 fi per cent of the total popu- 
ored children in every election district; must lotion of the uliUo, the elate 1 b essentially a 
maintain a high school when presented with a mial slate, as 40 2 per cent live in rural dis- 
high school building by any election district trials 

or districts; and must rnaka a report annually Tho law requires a school Lonn of leu months 
to the State Board of Education and to Hid “if passible* The average length of term 
pcDplo of tho county. for eleven counties and Lho city of llnHimore 

( The county superintendent of publio eduen- was ton months, foi eleven counlira it wimimio 
tian, elected by tho county hoard, acts as Us mouths. In roNpret to length or leiiu piovided, 
executive officer. Ho oxamiuofl all candidate* Maryland ranks with Urn Now JCiiglaml fiLales 
for county teftcl\cvB , cm li hen tea, and grants Tho attendance, however, in poor, being but an 
cci lift cates ta those who pass; must visit each average of L()2 U days for each pupil cmollcd 
bo'hodI in tho county from one to thico times in 100th Twenty-one per cent of the total 
caah year, cloponding upon the number cf enrollment and 22 per cent of the teachers 
sohools in Ilia county; attends nil meetings of were in the colored schools, which is more Limn 
tho board, and may speak, but lms no vole, Llieh percentage of the Lolal population, Tho 
prepares an annual report for tho State Board: state lias no general compulsory education hw, 
and must devoto his entire time to the work of which accounts tor Llicso law figureB Balti- 
supervision His salaiy is fixed by the county more city and Allegheny County cuforco nt- 
board. ^ tendance. Of the total population of 1000, ten 

For each school district a board of distriot years of ago or over, 11 1 per cent were illiter- 

flchool trustees is appointed each year by tlic ate Of the two races, 5 2 per cent oT Lho 

county boards Each district board is allowed, whites and 35 1 poi cent of the colored race 

on approval by the county board, Lo elect its could not read or wiltc The average value of 

principal leachai, who thcicupon becomes all the aehoolliouBca m the bUIo, including the 
ex ojjicio secretary of the district boaid, city of Baltimore, is but about SlCOO In tho 
These boards have the cam and rep an of tho rural (UbUuIb, and particularly in the negro 
schoolhouso and furniture of the disLiicL; dihtricts, many of the school buildings arc of 
may make repairs, if approved by lho county small value 

board; may cxcrcisa general Bupcivision over Teachers and Training —Tho stale cm- 
tlic school, subiocL to tho rules and regulations ployed 5414 touchers in 1010, 3730 being ouL- 
of the county board; may admit, fluspond, oi sitlo of the city of Baltimore. Cf lltifl number 
expel pupils and may lovy additional district 023, or 22 per coni, woic employed in lho 

taxation la provide a longer term of school colored hcUqoIb, 212 being in the city of llflHl- 

Tlio city of Baltimore is a district operated more No statistics are available to show tho 
under a, special charter (See Bai/timoiie, kind nml amount of Lrnbring which thcBo 
Citv of,) teachers hnva had. Two grades of county 

School Support, — Maryland received no teachers 1 certificates are issued on examination, 

school lands, and the permanent salionl fund, the difference heing in the subjects examined 

including the Surplus Revenue fund, which has on. A very moritorious provision is that each 
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cerllftcalc ia valid Tor b\x mouLliN aflor obtain¬ 
ing ji school, nflvr if LJicdiijJcriiiUuicIriil'B 
inspection warrants, Inc ccrlificale in mndo 
valid for five years. County superintendent 
must hold a ccrliAcute issued by Lhr Suto Hoard 
of Education, which also ifwmeB, without exam¬ 
ination, 11 To diplomna for at?veil yours of me- 
cosaful leaching, live of which must huvo been 
In Maryland. Normal school diplomas from 
outside of the fltalo may bo Accepted by the 
State Supcrinlondont. and the diplomat! of 
the three slnlo normal schools and ilia normal 
department of Washington Collogo aro also 
acocptod in any county. 




Fon 


fldUDOI. 

JjOCATJOtf 

Main¬ 

tenance 

Fon 

Maryland Stale Nor- 




mn) School , „ . 

Maryland Blnlo Nor¬ 

Daltlrnaro 

420,000 

WWtcfl 

mal School , , , 

Normal Department 

Froatburg 

7,000 

WhllM 

Washington College 
Maryland BLalfl Nor¬ 

Chcfllorlown 

4,500 

Whiter 

mal floltool No 3 , 

Dnlllmoro 

l 

6,000 

Colored 


Tins Balarioa of tcaalmre are Fixed by tho 
county board, at the limo of employment, 
except that no white loaohcr can bo paid leas 
than 5300 a year, and no white teacher of three 
years' oxperioneo loss than $350 a year. If tho 
tonohor holds a firat-olaBB cortlflonto and has 
taught in Maryland five years, tho minimum is 
$400. and if eight yours, $450, Any incapaci¬ 
tated or indigonfc toaokor of sixty years of age 
or more, who has taught twenty-five yotira In 
the schools of Maryland, may bo retired on an 
annual pousion of $200, 


Tlic Maryland Teachers' Heading Circle waa 
cjuUibbflhpil in 1900, for Llic improvement of 
teachers in service, and the law requires that 
thh 4rJjnJJ bo encouraged by the fllnlc Hoard of 
Education. A teachers 1 institute, of at Icust 
five days, must he field hi each county, and 
teachers arc required to attend. Tho state now 
maintains four normal school u (flee above table)- 
For oncli of those, county and city boards of 
school commissioners aro to flclecL candidates 
for admission and grant a certain number at 
scholarships for Lho course. 

Secondary Education. — The state at present 
mainLains a doublc-h ended system of secondary 
education, and, as a result, few good public 
high schools, outside of Haiti more, have boon 
developed in the state. Many of the old 
ncadomioB have surrendered to the state and 
become public secondary schools, hut seventeen 
of tho old incorporated academics and boIiooIb 
still receive state grants of from $150 to $3000. 
The law of 1010 attempted to classify and stan¬ 
dardize tho high schools of Lho staLo, provided 
defimto stale aid for approved schools, to bo 
paid from the state school fund instead of by 
special’appropriations, and made the approval 
of both the County and Lho Stnto Hoard of 
Education necessary for lho establishment of 
now schools, TJiia now lnw will do much to 
give Maryland a good system of secondary 
education. The county agricultural high schools, 
provided for in ID 12, will also prove a very im¬ 
portant feature. 

Higher and Special Education. — The same 
policy of dispersion of aid which cliarnctcrlzcB 
secondary education also applies to higher and 
special education. Tho University of Mary¬ 
land consists only of medical and law depart¬ 
ments, first opened in 1S07 and 1814 respec¬ 
tively. The Maryland State Agricultural 


iNflTITOTION 

Location 

Opened 

CoNrnoij | 

Statb 

Aid 

Fon 

Charlotte Ilnll Academy .... 

CUarloLte Hall 

1774 

1 

$ 0,000 

Malos 

Washington College. 

Bt John’s College , § . . . 

Medical Department of Univorsllv of 

Ch extort own 

17fl3 

Non-Beet, | 

13,275 

Both Sozob 

Annapolis 

17B0 

Non-Bee t [ 

14,200 

MiiIch 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

1807 


4,000 

Males 

Mt St Mury’e College . ■ . 

Law School, UniverBity of Maryland , 

EmmlLahurg 

Baltimore 

160B 

1814 

n. c 

Mules 

Males 

New Windsor Collage , , . . 

St Mary’a Female College . . 

McDonough InslituLa . - . 

Si John's Literary I nail lute . , . 

Mnrylnnd Institute ..... 

New WmdBor 

1 St Mary's City 

1 La TlnLn. 
Frederick 
DaHIrnore 

10-13 

Freaby 

0,000 

6,000 

-100 

10,000 

Both Boxes 
Women 

Both SoxeB 
Mules 

Both Boxes 

U 9 Naval Academy „ , . 

Annapolis 

1B4C 

NaLlon, 

Males 

Loyola Colleen. 

Tlalltmoro 

1B5S 

n □, 


Males 

Kco Mar Colloga , , ... 

Maryland Collogo for Women , . . 

Ilager a town 

1052 

Non-aecfc, 


Womon 

LutWvilla 

1063 

Luth 


Women 

llock Illll Callcgo , ... 

Ellicolt City 

1057 

n. c. 


Males 

Maryland Agricultural College , 

College Park 


Stale 

15,000 

Males 

Morgan Collogo ■ .... 

Baltimore 

1807 

M 13. 


Both Boxes 

Western Maryland College . . - , 

Westminster 

1007 

Moth, Prot, 

15,000 

Both Boxes 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

BalLlmoro 1 

1B72 


4,000 

Males 

Johns IIopklnB University . . . 

Baltimore 

1870 

Non-Beet. 

25,000 

Males 

Baltimore Medical College , . 

Baltimore! 1 

1881 i 


4,000 

Males 

Woman's Collage of BtiUunoro > . 

DnlLimorQ 

1BB8 

M, E. 


Women 

Woman's Collogo . 

Frcdcriok 

1803 

Zlcform 


Women 


vol, iv—n 
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College, fib College Park, wa a opened in 1850 
9 omo slate aid ima from time to time been 
extended to Johns Hopkins University. In 1012 
a stale school of technology was established in 
connection with Lhe university, with n state tax 
of | cent annual rcvciiuo. This will praduco 
$ 50,000 each year, The dispersion of educa¬ 
tional effort may bo seen from Lho table of 
colleges in tha stato on mcvious pngo, 

The state maintains the Maryland School for 
the Dear and Dumb, at Frederick! and grants 
abate aid to St Mary's Industrial School (for 
boys) and 9t Polcr OJaver's School, both nt 
Baltimore. Tho Maryland (reform) School 
for Boys, at Hal tun ore, and tho House of Refor¬ 
mation, for boys, at Cheltenham, nra sup¬ 
ported by public funds E. P. O 

Referencea — 

4nnuai Report* of tho State Board oj Education of Moru- 
ftin/f, l SOfl In dnift. 

Puli/ia School Law of Marylatul, 10DH edition ntuJ aup- 
plomrnt 

Stehlh. Z. T Iliatory of Education In Cflrolmo Cn , 
Mil . and >Sdutcc 3 of Ilnvrmio for flehoda; In J^^th 
An Rej)l of the Stato fid of Educ., 11)10, up 1H15- 
201 

Bteinkii. D G II 13 torn of ErJucafion in lUnrr/lartfl 

Cite Inform,, No. 2, lfcllli, 17. 8 Lur, IMiic., 
331 pp 

MARYVILLE COLLEGE, MARYVILLE 
TENN. — A coeducational institution founded 
in 1010 Preparatory, collegiate, education, 
music, and art departments aio maintained. 
The cntranco requirements nro fifteen units 
The degree of A.B h granted by the institu¬ 
tion. The total enrollment in 11)11-101*2 was 
M 0 The teaching staff coivusts of llm Ly-nine, 
mombora, 

MASON, LOWELL (1702-1872). — Fii at 
apostlo of public school muaia in Llio United 
SLateg, He was born at Mcdlicld, Maas, and 
received llio nuliinciUs of an elementnry edu¬ 
cation in tho common schools. Aflpr severnl 
years nf teaching in Llm district schools of 
Mussaoluiactls, ho wont to Georgia, wlieio lie 
taught music and conducted choirs and singing 
societies Returning to Boston in 1827, he or¬ 
ganized the Boston Academy of Music with the 
aid of William James Webb (q v ) Through 
William C Woodbridgc (17 u.) he became intoi- 
csted in the PesLulozman movement and went 
to Switzerland to study Lho woilc of NlLpoli (7 v ) 
and rreiffer. lie biought hack with him a col¬ 
lection of Swiss and German schoolbooks con¬ 
taining class music and sonpja 
Failing in his citorls to induce llio cily of 
Boston to lncludo munia ns one of tho required 
studies of the elementary schools, lie organized 
classes of children on Wednesday and SnLurdny 
nftomoona mid taught gratuitously from five 
to six luindred children for several years The 
juvenile concerts that lie gave from Lime to 
time convinced the people of the value of his 
work, and musia was made one of tho required 
subjects in tho course of study 


In addiLion to his work with tho children and 
lho Boston Academy of Music, ho was president 
of the Ilandel and Ilaydn Society, and 111 a 
variety or ways he sought to improve and ex¬ 
tend musical taste in Now England through tho 
giving of concerts, the formation of singing 
BOcieLicH. the organization of church choirs, and 
llio establishment of lee Lure courses on musical 
eubjccls. Ill 1837 I 10 bccamo associated with 
Horace Maim ( 7 ,A), niul during lho next twelve 
years ho gave mu oh of bin Lime to the training 
of teachers of common, school music iu the in¬ 
stitutes and normal scliools of Massachusetts. 

" Ilia long continued work us a piactical teacher, 
Ids rnro tact in developing lhe vital principles 
of instruction, Ins sympathy with youth and 
childhood, and the perfect simplicity and ele¬ 
mentary chmnctrr of his tcnchiiifj! gave him an 
indescribable power over Inn audiences." 

IIis influence was likewise great through hia 
published wuiks Ilia Juvctulo Psalmnl was 
published 111 1B29 It was one of the first 
music hooks ever published foi Sunday schools, 
and it wan widely used. During the next few 
yeais ha published fourteen music books for 
children, lie also published ninny works lor 
glee clubs, chinch choim, and singing societies; 
and hie Aniericnn 7 'ujic Ilcok, hix hundred thou¬ 
sand copies of which had been sold before Job 
dentil, greatly enriched Amcncnn hymnology. 
As ft creative tone urlisL, he limited Jus efforts 
to chinch tunes; hut ninny of these lire highly 
crediLabia productions IIis coiiinbuLions Lo 
llio pedagogy of music may bo found in Lhe 
Procccdtups of the American Institute of In- 
stimslum and Lhe> educational Journals of Iub 
day W. S. M. 

See Music. 

Roforoncea — 

Dahnaiid, lOilucfUoiml Labors of Lowell Mmon 
iJarnarW’ii American Journal of /fducalion, Vol. IV, 
UP M1-14H. 

Monhok, Will 9 Unlaru of the Eatalozeian Afope- 
mcnl i7i tha Umtal States, (HyracUNti, 1007.) 

MASON, LUTHER WHITING (1821-1800). 
— Music educator and author. lie was self- 
educated, became supcivisor of music in the 
schools of Kentucky and Ohio (1853—1801), and 
during tho Civil War served nB a drum major. 
From 180{j Lo 1880 he wab connected with tho 
public achanla of Bouton as supervisor of music. 
The next three years (1880-1883) lie spent 
in Japan an oignuizcr of public saliool courses 
of music 111 that kingdom, lie wrote a Berios 
of 11111 sic Laxthuoks widely used m the United 
Statca. W. a M 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS. — A aocdii- 
caLional institution established undor tho 
Moriill Land Actor 1802 and opened in 1807, 
In 1882 llio state experiment statioa wn 8 
located at and later incorporated with the 
college. All instruction ia free to citizens of 
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Massachusetts, to candidates who meet the cn- 
Lifincc requirements— fomteen units or high 
flflhool work, The following departments jug 
maintained; agriculture, horticulture, botany, 
oiitomology, plant and animal choinisLry, 
Yotci inary aciouco, mnllicinalicH, hopiq.1 sciences, 
mid humanities. Extension work is conducted 
by the college, and provides short com sea, lec¬ 
ture courses, and coircspomloncc courses. Tho 
degrees of B.S., M S , and Ph D. arc conferred 
by tho college. The enrollment in 1911-1912 
was 520. The faculty consists of sixty mem¬ 
bers. 

MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCA¬ 
TION. — See Commissions, Educational 

MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIAL COM¬ 
MISSION — See Com missions, Educational. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS ^An in¬ 
stitution incorporated in 1801 for the puiposa 
ef “aiding gcncinlly by suitable means tho ad¬ 
vancement, development, and practical appli¬ 
cation of science, ,J It was not until 1805 that 
it was possible to make an actual beginning 
even with tho most modest equipment in leased 
looms of a building in Summer SLrecL, Boston. 
Tho equipment in men, however, was sliong 
from the beginning, tho best known of Lhc 
original faculty of ten being Rogers, the 
founder and first picsidcnt, and Eliot, after¬ 
wards president of Harvard ^ Tho courses in 
these early days were especially designed to 
prepare men for mechanical and civil engineer¬ 
ing and lor tho professions of tho archileal and 
tho chemist. In 1881 President Rogers was 
Huececded by General Francis A Walker, under 
whose guidance the number of students in¬ 
creased from 300 to 1200 and tho number of 
tho instructing stall fro\n 39 to 153. Following 
General Walker were : James M Crafts (1807- 
1000), Henry M, Piitchctt (1900-1007), and 
Riahard C Maclaunn (1000- ), 

The Institute is one of the land grant col¬ 
leges! and in addition to tho income that this 
position secures, it receives an annual grant of 
5100,000 from tho legislature of Massachu¬ 
setts Its tuition fee is $250, and its budget 
for 1911 was $015,571. The government is 
vested in a Corporation, consisting of five 
m; ojjicio membors, thiity-fivc life members, and 
fifteen members cloctcd for Lorms of five years 
from a group of candidates nominated by the 
alumni Tho Corporation conducts much of 
its business through an Executive Committee 
consisting of tho president, treasurer, and fivo 
other members. Tho instruoting staff in 1011 
consisted of 245 members, of whom 91 wore of 
professorial giade. These professors constitute 
the faculty, whioli has the immediate super¬ 
vision of all mattcis relating to the courses of in¬ 
struction and to the admission and conduct of 


students Exclusive of the summer school, the 
number of students in 1911-1912 was 1566, of 
whom 399 were fiom other colleges, nnd 212 
were college graduates representing 112 colleges. 
Over a hundred came directly from foicign coun¬ 
tries and Qlmosl every state in the Union was 
lcpiescntcd. There were only seven women, 
although women arc admitted to any or the 
courses. The regular courso of undergraduate 
study runs between the end of September and 
the beginning of Juno for four years, and 
leads to the degree in any one of the fol¬ 
lowing fourteen branches civil cngmcciing, 
mrcliamcal engineering, mining engineering and 
metallurgy, architecture, chemistry, electrical 
engineering, biology and public health, phys¬ 
ics, general science, chemical engineering, sani¬ 
tary engineering, geology and geodeBy, naval 
nrchitccLmc and lnamic engineering, and elec¬ 
trochemistry, In each of these courses a large 
proportion of work of a literary and acientifio 
character is insisted upon, and a Serious effort 
is made to break down the barriers between 
professional and cultural studies. Opportuni¬ 
ties aro also afforded for study and rcseoich 
leading to the advanced decrees of MS, 
Ph D., and Doctor of Engineering Although 
rcaearch ifl carried on in nil departments, theie 
arc laboratories especially designed for pur¬ 
poses of research in physical chenuaLry, applied 
ehemistiy, and public hcalLh, and oonlubuliona 
from these laboratories aro published periodi¬ 
cally by the research dcpai tments. R. C, M, 

lleferencoB — 

IJoiMAN, S W, MnFSDchiiBDttg luflllluto of Terli- 
nology, Jn History of Higher EdiienLlon in Mrssh- 
cIiubdILh, Ufl.Dur. Edno Contnbuhonn to Amer¬ 
ican Educational fliBtory, No, 13 , pp, 260-310 
(WnBldnclon, 1801 ) 

Muniioe, J. P, The Beginning of the MrssqcUu Bella 
InsLltuLo of Technology. Technology Quarterly, 
May, 1BBB, 

The MnBBQchuBuLtB fnsUtuLo of Technology. NeV) 
England Magazine, OaLober, 1002 
IlooHns, W. D. Lifo a7id Letters, (Boston, 1B0Q.) 

MASSACHUSETTS, STATE OF, — One of 
the most important states, educationally, in 
the Union, The first permanent settlement 
ill New England was made at Plymouth, in 
1020. Salem was settled in 1028, and Boston, 
Charlestown, Newtown (Cambridge), Roxbury, 
Dorchester, and Watertown were settled by 
tliB Massachusetts Bay Company in 1030. 
Tho Massachusetts Bay Colony at once be¬ 
came the leading colony, and in 10D1 Plym¬ 
outh Colony was united to it by the 
new charter granted by William and Mmy, 
which remained in force until tho Revolu¬ 
tion In 179B Massachusetts entered Lhc 
Union, as one of tho thirLcen original states. 
In size the state has but 8039 square miles, 
being fifth from the smallest state, but in popu¬ 
lation it ranked sixth from the largest in 1010, 
and the density of population, 418.8 per square 
mile, is only exceeded by that of Rhode Island. 
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Iti population in 1010 waa 3,306,410 For nd- 
mimntmlivc purpcHi a tho atnU is dwiil^il into- 
33 cities iuhI 321 towns The towns urci small, 
being somewhat analogous to ti Western town¬ 
ship, Tho eiUi's me towns winch luwc mem* 
pointed under a nLy foim of government, ui a 
segregated aiea ho nicnrpoi alert Then 1 are 
also fcymlcm county divisions, hut Llwse mo 
little inert 

Educational History --Edurjilimi lir^aii in 
Massachusetts under most fnvnuhle auspices 
Tho colonials who settled m the Muhhili Iiuhi'IIs 
B ay ami Plymouth cuIoiiich who men or In nail 
and liberal education, who hi\d i*mmi to the 
now world foi conscience' sake The popula¬ 
tion of our country him novel been so luglilv 
educated since ns it was duung the (hid. hCtv 
years of Mas-melm hells hisltny, Many had 
been educated in Lhc endowed grammar schools 
of England, and one man in every 2oCl was w 
prndunlo of nn English immunity Almost 
nil had been conspicuous in Church niul Stale 
ii\ tlui niothci country heroic cohuiir to llm 
new world. Theii religion culled for a knowl¬ 
edge of God's word, and tins in turn called fur 
education. They early set up hcIuhiIh, pnl- 
terned closely aflct lliosn they had Known at 
home. Fcming tlnih education mid lehgum 
might die with tho Iksl goneialion, they pro¬ 
vided at onco for institutions Lo perpelimlu 
both 

The lieghuungH oT education in Masaaclui- 
aettg wci'ii made at Boston, in 1035, when tho 
town, then five years old, requested Iholhei 
Philemon Purpont to become Hehoolmualer. 
Tho Hoslon Latin School traces iln hmtiyiy Imek 
to this time, (Soo Bo.srntf, City op) Tlie 
ilcxk year Lhc Gcnunil CourL of tho colony 
voted an uppiopriatiuii of “£-100 towurd a 
school or college” which was located at New¬ 
town in 1037, In 11)38 John Uaivard, dying, 
bequeathed his library and half his properly 
to the new college, and tho name of Harvard 
College was given to the new institution, and 
the town whcio it was located was renamed 
Cambridge, in loving memory of lhc alma maUr 
of so many of the early colonists, The grant 
inado by the aouit for the new college was a 
most iinpuitant one, and was equal to the cnluo 
colony tax for a yeai, 

Other towns also established schools at an 
caily date CharlesLown arranged with William 
Withered in 1630 " to keep a aelioolo for 12 
month, to begin tho fi day uf August, and to 
liavo £10 this year," # In 1637 Ilev. John 
Flake opened a school in Salem, Enrobes ter 
opened a public tax-supported Hchool in 1631). 
Newbury planted ten acres of land lo Anthony 
floinerby in 1039 ,f Tor his encouragement to 
keep a school one yciu,” Schools were opened 
in Inswicli in 1041, Cambridge in 1042, and 
Roxbury in 1045. In 1611 the Gencial Court 
appealed to the eldcra of the church to picpaio 
"a catechism foi tho instruction of youth in 
the grounds of religion.” In 1642 the court 
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enactcil tho first selimd law of tho colony, which 
was an attempt lo provide gen or idly wimt a 
few towns liad so far provided individually 
Ily this law Lhe court, in view of Lhc neglect 
of many parent and guardian* m lhc training 
of llmir children *• in leurning mid labor . . . 
pioIUahle lo the roiiunonueallli, 1 ' on Inert Iho 
Mvlndmen of the Liiwiih Lit lake nermmt of all 
pm mils and iimilciH iis Lo I heir eliildien’K ortli- 
ciilion and employment They were lo divide 
the towns m Una ench should have lhc over¬ 
night of ii cel tain number of fnmiheH, and they 
were lo nee I bat l lie clnldien couhl read and 
understand the capital laws of the country, 
and Llial they weie also put Lo Homo useful 
work. PuienlN or iiiusleiH refusing lo givo 
pi ope r ummuls \veu* lo be lined, and Ihcir 
cliihlren might lie taken niiay from them. The 
nnil uulliuillies might be culled upon by Lho 
H'decUneu to scent e the enforcement, of the 
law, Thin law laid down certain principles of 
fundamental impoi tunee in the mailer of pubho 
education Kducaliou was by it declared to he 
iieecHHurv for the welfare of the colony, tjic 
obligation to furnish it whs placed upon the 
paienl, and the right of the colony to compel 
puicuts to furnish iL was iihsei Led 

Five yean laLer, in Hi 17, the colony in a new 
law went still further, and required the towns Lu 
furnish n school nr sehoolH This law of 1G47, 
commonly known ns " that old ileliulcr Salim 
law," is Liu* leal foundation of the Mas«adm- 
Hdts Hcliool system, and lias often been culled 
the mother of all of our school Jaws. A college 
had been os l u blinked, uud elementary achools 
and grammar brlmnla weir now mrterod estab¬ 
lished in all towns. Every town of fifty fiumlirs 
must anpoinl a hidioolnniHtei Lo teach the chil¬ 
dren of Lhe town lo read and to wutr The 
wages of the hchnolmnsler woo to be paid by 
the parents, or by the town, as the nuijoiily 
might ordei l'!very town of 190 families 
inuHb also provide a gi ammar school, the master 
of which wrh to In* able In instruct Lhc youLlis 
sufficiently to enable them to enter the uni- 
vcisitv In 1664 Lhe court ordeird Hint all 
Lcacliers iiiiihL be sound in Lhc faith and ficc 
fiom scnmlnl m then livcHj on pain or diamibimh 
Plyinoulh (Jolony alao attempted somewhat 
fliimlnr legislation, though somewhat later, mul 
on lho union of Plymouth Oolony with that 
of MiUjHnchimollH Hay in 1001, the law of JG47, 
with its vanous amend men la, became tho com¬ 
mon school law for Lhc enliio uuiLed colony. 
In tins new law the colony hud down still further 
fundftintmlal piineiplen Towiift w<klc wow Lo 
he noinpell(‘(l to provide hcIiooIh; a Hlundard or 
iiiHlruction wuh fixed by Lhc colony, puhlio 
taxation could now be lCHorted to Lo provido 
what tho colony required, and higher educa¬ 
tion, leading to the univerflity | also must be 
provided, anti might be provided at public 
expense. The law of 1654 declared ^lho right 
of the colony to examine and corlificolc nil 
teachers, These principles wore 00 fundamen- 
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tal in their nature that we have acted along and the dame schools were gradually absorbed 
these lines ever since, while thev were at the into the town school system The 11 moving 
aumc time so far in advance of the people that school 11 {q y.) became common in the newer 
it was found difficult to enforce the laws, and and more spmsely aeltled towns, Towns 
even Massachusetts Inis not fully caught up which felt themselves too pooi to provide a 
with them yet sufficient numbei of schoolmasters employed 

The fine for fail mu to^eoinply with this law one and sent him around among Lhe diatucts, 
was at flint fixed at £5 A supplementary and he gave instruction in each in pioportion 
law of 1GS3 further required nil towns of 500 to the contiihution or each toward lus support, 
families to maintain two grammar schools and The supporL of the lcqunod grammar school, 
two wilting schools, and in the rcenactmcnL of too, became a giiovous burden, and nmny towns 
the laws in 1002, undoi the new province were indicted for failure to comply with the 
charter of 1001, the penalty for neglect to law In a few towns it, too, became a moving 
mainLain the requited schools was raised to school The school spirit declined, end the 
illO. In 1701 the Massachusetts (Joint com- school decayed 

plained that Llic law was " shamefully neglected The constitution of 1780 and the school law 
by divcis towns, and the penalty thereof not enacted by the new state embodied into law 
icquiied " At the aamo time the penalty was the practices as well aa the principles of the 
increased to £20, and a law was enacted past 150 ycats. The old laws hud contained 
whcicby the master of the gianimar school must requirements so high that they could not be 
be approved by the minister of the town and enforced While retaining the old principles, 
by the ministers of the two ncaresL towns, or by the now law sob rcquaemerits capable of being 
any two of them, and piovidmg that no minister enforced The distiict system wag legalized, 
could be accepted ns Lhe Bchoolmnstcr of lna Towns of fifty families were to support an 
town. English school for him months, instead of tile 

The grammar schools of Massachusetts did whole year as bcfoic, and the school might be 
much, dining the seventeenth cenLuiy, to con- split up into any number of sessions, Towns 
tribute to tho fame of the colony ns an eduen- of 100 families were to continue such a school 
tiQiml GGi\tcr> The work of Ezekiel Cheever for an aggregate of twelve months in each year, 
(q v.), and oF Elijah Coilctt, who taught Lhe Towns of 150 families were to maintain an 
school ab Cambridge! foi forly-thico years, arc English school for twclvo months, and a grain- 
ospccially noteworthy Othoi towns founded mar school for six months, though such schools 
grammar schools during the seventeenth con- might bo held in any numbei of places during 
tuiy, many of which wcie locally famous the required time Towns of 200 families 
Many giants in aid of schools, such as the giant were to maintain both schools foi an nggicgnle 
or Thompson's Island to the town of Dm cheater of twelve months, The old law had lcquncd 
in 1030. the grant of 1000 acres of land by the a grainmai school in every town of 100 families, 
Gonoral Court in Cambridge in 1050, for thesup- while the new law ficcd 120 towns from the 
port of a grammar school; the will of Thomas old obligation In 1S24 another law ficcd all 
Hell in 1071, granting 200 ncica of land to su|i- but seven towns, all of them commciend towns, 
port a school for tho children of the poor in from the ancient obligation With the lifac 
Roxbury; ancl the incomo from the Cape Cod of the privately endowed academy having a 
fisheiics, gianfccd by Plymouth in 1670, wcie more modem course of study the old giamnini 
made during the seventeenth century for Lho schools died out, and in many towns Qlmost 
support of schools, faded from incmoiy, 

In tho eighteenth century conditions changed. All tcncheis in the higher schools were ic- 
Tho early farvor foi schools and learning in quiicd by the law of 1780 to be college grad- 
large pait died out It was a period of warfaie nates, though, instead, a certificate from " a 
and invasion, oil the one hand: and of tho learned minister, well skilled in the Latin and 
founding of new settlements and towns, wiLh Gicek languages, settled in a town where the 
a westward movement of the population, on school arc proposed Lo he kept/' or from two 
the othci Between 1700 and 1700, 123 new equally well qualified ministeis in near-by 
towns were founded, and in the next ten years towns, would answer as well Teachers in 
forty-five more, nearly all of which were more elementary schools must also obtain a 
west of the Connecticut Itivcr Bchoolmnstcifl certificate, and lho effects of Lhe War of the 
wero becoming scarce, oven by the end of the Revolution arc shown in the new requirement 
seventeenth century, dm* largely Lo the unwill- that only citizens cf the United Slatca could be 
ingncfH uf Lhe towns to bear the financial burden employed ns teachers, under penalty of a fine 
of the schools; ami special favois began to be of 2i)s. a month Ministers, selectmen, and 
gi anted to them in lieu of proper wages. In other persona wcie enjoined to M uso their best 
1602, na an indue omen t to enLer the work, endeavors that all should attend tho schools. 
Loachers were exempted from taxes; in 1003 and the ministers and selectmen were appointed 
they wero exompted Iiom iml&tm duty; mul n visiting commUtee to look after the schools 
in 1009 they were exempted from the watch The decline in the flesh e for schools and 
Women teachers, too, became more common, learning, which set in in the eighteenth con- 
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tury, continued and became more markrd, and Leaching than the grammar schools bad done 

the first fifty years of live existence of Ma^sn- Under their influence Harvard College was 

cliUHctta as aslalc was a period during which Llio able nmlei tally lo Hicienso its milinncc require- 

Lown schools reached their lowest level. The ineiilh, On Lliti oLlier hand, Lite academics fos- 

moving acboul ami lhc dmlnel aysLism (y v ) Bred iho idea of private education, ^ i\ llia 

destroyed Iho efficiency of the common schools, acted injuiiously on the public school idea, 

and tho rise of the academy undermined Llio The wealthier pnlroiuml Lhc tuition schools, 

old town grammar hcIiooIh B»d the poorer were left lo geL what Lliry could 

For tho purpose of locaLing Lhc diBlrirla m from the free town Hclinnh, Tho liniitcd mul 
wliicli tho moving school riioidri he held, the? iiicJlicicuL town hcIiooJh led to the founding mid 
towns had beau laid oil iulo (lihliicta. lly endowing of the neudeimea, and the more the 
the law of 178Q Llio divimou into ihalncls wuh ueiuleniios succeeded and prospered, the pooler 
legalized and the dialrict system ealahliihed, lhc town schools became At about Lhc anme 
and in 1800 Lhc powci Lo levy a local lax wan lime Llmt llio disliiol ny«lem became supreme 
granted This meant Lhc breaking up of tlm llio academies leached Llieir greatest dcvelop- 
town into school districts, each with ita own incut Thebe wore (lark days for the public 
school, or fraction of a moving school. With school idea Hendon made Lhe beginnings of a 
the disintegration of iho towns the old grain- new movement by the chUblislimmi of llio 
mar schools disappeared. In 1817 these school English High School iu 1K21, the fiisL public 
districts were given full corporate powers, and high school in America, a high school for girls 
in 1827 the full culmination of the disLrict in 1825; and the find evening high school in 
system was reached when tho towns were 183(1 

required to appoint a prudential cninniiLlceman Against lliis condition of apathy and imlif- 
for each school district to enro for the school fercnce a number of publi (‘-spirited men began 
property of tho district and Lo select and an- an eneigelic campaign Mr James (i Carter 
point tho teacher for tho school Towns might (i| v ) was the lender of Lhc movement, IJcgin- 
allow districla to select their own commUtco- ning in 1820, uh a young college giaduatc, lie 
moil, and this procedmc was tho one usually doyotrd Jus energies for seventeen yema to Llic 
followed. As Mr. Martin has so well expressed building up of a sentiment for public education 
it, "tho year 1B27 marks lhe high-water mark which finally culimmried in the eslnbhshmenl 
of modem democracy, and the low-water murk of Llio MuhsiicliUHells Hoard of Education in 
of llio Mu wanhu sells puhlio school system li 1HJI7. With his voice and his pen lie depicted 
Horace Mann Lcnncd this legislation tho most tho low stale of education in Massachusetts, 
unrortimato ever enacted for tho schools of ami nnumrd llm slate lo aelion* Laigelynsa 
Massachusetts. i result of Ins elTm la a numliei of laws of Llio first 

Tlic first of the ondowed academies \vuh imp or lance worn mum enacted, 
oponed in Newbury in 1703, William Hummer, Tho first wns a law winch put a slight check 
dying in Boston in 1701, lcfL his mansion house on the dibliict sysleiii, by dilTcicnLiiiUiig sohool 
and farm at Newbury to found and endow a inLcrcHLa and insliliilmg mipervifiioii. The law 
Hchool, to bo maintained on the estate In of 1780 had fust required a form or supervision, 
1732 its namo was changed to Hummer Acad- through the medium of Iho minis tors and tho 
cmy. In 1778 Phillips Academy was cstnb- selectmen, or by a committee especially chosen 
liahed at Andovorj in 1784 LoicosLor Academy for the purpose. Many towns tuok ndvnn- 
was founded; and in rapid succession other tage of this and appointed school committees, 
academics wore opened at Derby, Bristol, Mai- School committee records in Ncwburyport dato 
blchead, Wcstford, Westfiold, Plymouth, and back to 1700; in Boston to 1702, mul in Iling- 
New Salem To throe of these staLc aid was ham to 1701 A law passed m 1820 made 
granted in tho foim or Maine lands Numbers tho appointment of a school committee com- 
of petitioriB lor similar aid and charters now pulsory, and gave Lo them chnrgo and siipcr- 
camo in, and in 1707 a legislative cammiLLco iiilondcncc or tho schools of the town. They 
waa appointed to detormino the future policy could also determine lhc Lcxtbooks Lo bo used, 
of the stato toward thcao institutions. Tho and woro lo examine and certificate all teachers, 
report favored tho continuance of Lhc policy Tho dialiicla objected most vigorously lo IhiB 
aiding, by moans of grants of land, Lhoao law, and the next year it was so modified as to 

privately endowed academics, and by 1840 viilually nullify it in many towns 

as many as 112 acla of liicorporalion hacl been In 1827 anoLher new law waa passed, which, 
granted for academics Lo bo located in eighty- for Iho firaL Lime in the hisLory of the flLatc, 
eight towns, and m every county of Ilia Htale. made the cnLiie support of Llio schools by Uixn- 
Thcao institutions wove in Lend oil to praparo lion compulsory. Smeo 1047 aupporL by tnxn- 
boya for llio colleges. Their curriculum was lion had been poiim.saivo and voluntary, and 
moro modern than tho old grammar schoola had tho achools cf many towns had been ho sup- 

provided, and many nbio students were nL- ported. In othcia foes had boon charged, rato 

traoted to thorn A fow took first rank; many bills levied, voluntary contributions made, and 
others possessed only a local reputation. Thoy various founB of maintenance employed, Tho 
uphold a higher standard of education and law of 1827 made taxation compulsory on all 
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town 1 ?, and pub into effect, after 180 years, the 
principles enunciated in the law of 1017. 

In 1831 another bill of importance provided 
for the creation of a school fund, not to exceed 
one million of dollars The Maine lands were 
to he tho chief source of the fund, and, profiling 
by the experience of New York aucj Connects 
cut, the distribution of the income of the Tund 
to tho towns was made contingent on Lho rail¬ 
ing by the towns of at lcnsL SI for each child of 
school afro (four In sixteen years) and in addi¬ 
tion making the school returns acquired by law, 

In 1830 the first law relating to child labor 
was enacted, By it tho employment of chil¬ 
li ron under fifteen ycais of age was forbidden, 
unless they had attended school for three 
months during lho school year 

In 1837 tho act of tile greatest importance 
of nil was passed, creating tho Massachusetts 
Stnto ftonicl of Education, to be composed of lho 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and eight mem¬ 
bers to be appointed by the Governor, for cighfc- 
year terms, one to retire each year. They were 
to choose ns their executive officer a secretary, 
and it was miidc his duty "to collect informa¬ 
tion or tho actual condition and efficiency of 
the common schools and other means of popular 
educationj and to diffuse as widely as possible 
throughout ovary part of tho commonwealth, 
Information of the most approved and suitablo 
methods of arranging the studies and of con¬ 
ducting the education of lho young." The 
board was without authority to enforce, Its 
work was to study conditions, publish results, 
and to persuade communities to tako proper 
action It was also to appoint assistants Zo 
the Secretary, known as agents, who wore to 
travel about tllo state studying conditions At 
one time tho board had six or these in tho field, 
examining schools, advising committees, and 
stimulating communities to action 

On June 2(4 1837, Horace Mann (r/.u.) was 
elected as tho first secretiny, and was reffiecled 
annually for twelve years. With him began 
tho great revival in education, nob only in 
Massachusetts, but in New England, and its 
Influence was felt in every Northern state. The 
history of this important period is largely tho 
histoiy of the work of Iloiace Mnnn himself, 
A new school system was created by his 
olTorts, uniformity was introduced; a new in¬ 
terest in public education was awakened; 
and the new system virtually created was ac¬ 
cepted by the legislature and tho poopla, and 
has continued and developed aver since. Tha 
influonco of his work extended to oveiy North¬ 
ern state, and the period of lus labors is known 
m history as that of the groat educational 
revival. 

In 1839 the fit si pubho normal schools in Lhc 
United States wcio established, partly by tho 
legislature and partly by private > support; 
two being opened at Barre and Lexington in 
1830, and a third at Plymouth in 1840, In 1842 
these schools wore definitely adopted by tho 


elate and named state normal schools, A fourth 
slate noimal school was established at Salem 
in 1854; a slate normal nrL school at Boston 
ill 1870, a sixth noimal school at Woiccstcr 
in 1874; and four additional schools were 
established m 1804. In 1847 the Lyman Indus¬ 
trial School for boys was established at West- 
borough, and in 1850 a similar school for girls 
Wns established at Lancaster In 1847 tho 
legislature authorised fclic towns to piovido 
supplementary schools for adults, and ten years 
later such schools were made an integral part 
of tho school system. In 1883 lhc support of 
such schools was made compulsory on all 
towns having a population of 10,000 or over, 
and in 1880 tho support of an evening high 
school was also made compulsory on all towns 
of 50,000 inhabitants or ovei In 1848 stato 
grants of aid for teachers' associations were 
made for tho first time 
In 1850 the first truancy law was enacted, 
tho towns bemg ( pci nutted to enact by-laws 
to remedy the evil As this proved ineffective, 
and ns the number of persona in the stale who 
could not read and write was rapidly increasing, 
due to foreign immigration, and aa such peisons 
have always been looked upon with distrust by 
the state, the legislature enacted, in 1852, the 
first compulsory attendance law in the Union, 
By the Lerms of this law parents were required 
to scud all children between eight and fourteen 
to school foi at least twelve weeks each year, 
unless excused from attendance on account of 
povorty, or because otherwise instructed, The 
school committee wns to notify the town hens- 
utcr of violations, and he was to enforce the Jaw, 
The exemptions and indirect provisions for en- 
forcemcntpractically nullified the law. In 1862 
tho towns woro icejuircd to make by-laws 
ngainst truancy, and in 1873 they were also 
required to appoint truant officers, and tho 
appointment was given to the school commit 
teo instead of to the town authorities. Later 
tho twelve weeks were changed to twenty 
weeks, and then to thirty weeks, and in 1808 
all childicn seven to fourteen years of ago 
were required to attend school during ull of the 
time the public schools are in session, Tho 
poverty excuse was removed, and, later, tho 
option of attending private schools was to be 
allowed only arter the private schools had been 
approved by the school authorities, 

In the early fifties a strong demand wns made 
by tho ohm dies, in a number of states, for a 
division of the school money; and m 1863 the 
demand was made in MnesaeJmeetts, Not 
only was the demand lcfuscd, but the legisla¬ 
tures of 1854 and 1855 in succession approved 
of an amendment to the state constitution 
forovor prohibiting such a, division of funds 
This was ratified at once by the people, and afc 
the same time the daily reading of the English 
Bible in the schools, wnioh up to this timo hod 
been voluntary, was made compulsory Sub¬ 
sequent acta lmve bo modified the law tlmt tho 
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children of parents who object may bo oxompted cjuirccl or cities nnd Lowns in 1000, the bill 

from attendance requiring Lhc appointment of brhool physicians 

The first superintendent of schools in Masaa- in each Lown or city, and making an annual 
chuscLt'j was employed by Springfield in 18-10; examination of each school child comnulBory. 
but it was nob until after IJosLon, in 1801, In 1008 an ncL was pamed requiring nil towns 
employed a superintendent Lhal aupcivlninn of over 111,001) inhnbilmila, not provided wiLh 
became an nnpoitant fenturc of the nolionl pioper playgrounds, to vole nL the next olcc- 
ayatcin of the .slate The commercial and Lion on the question of pnmding fluch. One 
manufacturing ciLirs adopted the idea find, jiluygimmil win required for Ihc firat 10,000 
and from these centers it him extruded Lo the inliuhilunK and one for every additional 
whole state, — cvciy child and Lcachei in ihn 20,000. Of the Lwenly-live cities voLing, 
Btato now lmving Lho benefit of close and pin- Lwenly-Uiree nercplrd llm law. In 100,H a 
fesaional supervision In 1HHH the urnon of law luiLhoriml eilies ami Lowns to establish q 
towns to employ asupoiinlPiulent of aoliooli win pension law. 

authorized, and the plan of aiding aiuall towns In 1003, on Lhc rccmnmpndalion or Governor 
to employ a superintendent of Hchonh was bp- Douglas, a ('onmmsion rm Technical and Iiulns- 
gun, and m 1000 Lhc fonnation of unions nnd Lnal Education was appointed Tina commia- 

the employment of a supeiintendeiiL was nuido sum made a veiy valuable leport in 1000, and 

compulsory on all towns after July l, 1002. among other Hungs recommended the creation 
Aid was alao given to the poorci unions for Lhc of a Commission on Industrial Kducnlion of five 
Halarios of Lhni teachers, where a superintend- to conaidei and plan for a cnmprchcmuvc 

ent is employed and receives stale aid. system of liulimlrml and l eel mi L-itl education 

The law of 1017 had required instruction m for the atale This was done, llic coni mission 
reading and writing, and to this the hvw of being mated fur three yeurn, nnd being mde- 
1789 had added English language, orthngiapliy, pendent of the Slate Ilonrd of Education. In 
arithmetic, and accent bcliaviov. In 1820 1000 the legislntuie lecmiHlrucled the State 

gcopraphy was added, ami m 1867 lhc history Houid of Education by nbulisliiiiR both it and 
of lhc United States. In 185H drawing was tlin Industrial UoimniaHimi, and creating a new 
made an opLionnl aubjccL, and in 1870 it was SLate Uonnl of EdiiauLion to consist of one 
added to the list of rcRular studies In 1883 membei of the Industrial Commission, four 
inalruction in Icmpeiancc physiology and hy- lm-mbem of Lhc old Hinlo board, and four 
gmito wab added to tho list, nnd in LOGS innLriie- nrldilmiml mnnherH, ail to be appointed by 
Lion as to tubci culosis and its piovenlifm. llic Governor and to aervo foi ihret^year lermB, 
In 18G9 tho consolidation of schools wan author- afLei llie fimL appointments, Lo Heniuc a rctir- 
izcrl, and much ltoa been done since 1H83 in mg one third each year. The appoinLmcnta 
this work In 1872 towns wore nuLhomrtl wein made (luting the cuily pint of 1900, and 
to support free industrial schools but little the old State Hoard of Education, mealed in 
was done in this direction unLil cpiilo lecenLly. 1837, gave way Lo a new and a Hoinewlmt snni- 
In 1873 towna wcic permitted to furnish free Inr body, cieaLed lo Hccurp greater iniliativo 
texLbooks amt supplies Lo pupils, ami in 1HS1 and a more piugressive policy. The old office 
this was made n compulsoiy rcquncmciit. In of Secretary was abolished, ami ft Coininn- 
1803 school committees weio authorized Lo uionpr of 1(3duenLion was appointed instead 
provide evening lectures In 1801 eveiy lown This is Lho most important chnngo made m 
of 20,000 inhabitants was lequircd to provido tho Massachusetts school Hyalem in decades, 
instruction in manual training as ft regular Present School System —The new Slato 
part of its course of instruction In the Bruno Haaid of Education, created by lhc act of 
year a law was passed providing for tho inau- 1009, appoints ns ils executive oflicci a Com- 
guration of a state system of examination and missioner of Education, and two Deputy 
certification of Icachora, but no appioprialion Commissioners Tho Conunmruoncr is appointed 
to cany the law into effect was made, and after for live-year terms, but may bp removed fiorn 
remaining a dead letter for a number of yems, office at any time by a Lwo-lhmls vote of tho 
it was repealed In 18D5 a high school tuition Hoard. Tho boaid is rice to go anywheio to 
law was passed by which small towns were to secure these men. 

bo lcimbmflod Tor all oi part of tho tuition paid Tho SLalo Uonid of Education nola aa a 
foi the aLLcndnncc of tlieir pupila m other trustee for any funds c reft Led or donated for 

towns, and in 1808 Lho high school law was nhicational purposes, has control of the dis- 

rcoiuicled and nmdo quito definite in the inaLter Lribution of the income fiont Lho Hchool fund 
of ita rcquiicmenLa on tho Lowns. In 1808 to the towns, subject to the authority of lho 
the Lcnn of school lequircd of mnnll towns leginlalure; 1ms cliargu mul MipcrviNion of Lho 

was increased from six to eight months. In normal schools of Lho slate, noting as a board 

1899 the support of vacation schools wna author- of regents, oi trustees, for tho ten schools; 
ized In 1900 the SLalo Hoard of Education prescribes the form of all census returns, regifi- 
was directed lo establish a state registry bureau tors, nnd reports; requires all publio schools, 
for the employment of teachera Medical and all private aohools, reform schools, and 
inspootion, nmdo permissive at first, was re- almshouses to icporb to it in full each year as 
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to their work and finances j has charge of tho 
education of the deaf and blind of tho state in 
institutions; fiinco 100G has conducted a teach¬ 
ers' registry bureau, arranges for tcachcia 1 
institutes, and grants state aid to those piop- 
orly organized; approves (certificates) supei- 
intondents of sohools for such supervisory 
unions as receive state aid; and may form and 
readjust bucIi unions so as to provide supci vi¬ 
sion for stranded towns. ^Succeeding to the 

[ jowera or the Industrial Commission, it will 
\ave power to investigate the need foi and 
to extend industiial education, to provido 
lectures on the subject; to visit and rcpoib on 
all such schools, to initiate and superintend 
the establishment and maintenance of suoh 
schools, with the coGpciatmn and consent of 
the municipality involved; and to expend 
all state money appropriated for the pur¬ 
pose or aiding such schools. The board is 
icquired to lmka a detailed annual rcpoib to 
the legislature), showing the condition of edu¬ 
cation in the state aiul Lhe work done by it and 
its oxeautivo officers The seventy-five annual 
repot ta so far made by tho board arc of very 
great value, and might serve as models for 
other states Tho board possesses litLlo real 
power 01 authority, and most of its acts in the 
past have been performed through its sccretniy, 
or its agents, This will doubtless contniuo 
to bo the case with tho now board and its 
commissioners. 

Each city and town has control of the schools 
within its boundaries. t/itics, except as pro¬ 
vided in llicir charters, operate under the gen- 
oral school law, A school com mil Leo, elected 
by tho city or town, has chin go of the schools 
iu each, A number of cities operate under 
special eh arte is or laws, and have difTeient 
forma of organization, but all conform to tho 
gouoial school law in most particulars (Sea 
articles on Boston; CAMiininaB ) Each city 
or town is freo to outline and prescribe its own 
studies, there being no state course of study or 
state requirements beyond the list of statutory 
school subjects and certain rcqimements ns to 
types of schools which must bo maintained by 
tho larger towns Each city or town of 10,000 
inhabitants must provide evening schools for 
tho instruction of those over fomteen years of 
age, every city or town of 20,000 inhabitants 
must piovido instruction in manual training, 
as a part of its elementary and high school 
coniHca, every city and town of 50,000 inhabit¬ 
ants must provide an evening high school, 
if thoic are fifty children over fouilcon years of 
ago desiring to attend; overy town of 500 
families must maintain a four years' high sohool 
for forty wcoks each year; and ovary town of 
less than 500 families must either maintain such 
a school or provide free tuition in Ilia high 
school of some neighboring town OLlioi cities 
and towns may provide such instruction, and 
any town may provide playgrounds, vacation 
schools, evening schools, evening lectures, 
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kindergartens, and instruction in agiiculture, 
sewing, and cooking 

Eaoh town school committee is to have full 
charge of the schools under its jurisdiction; 
must appoint a secretary; selects and examines 
teachers for the schools, but may accept Massa¬ 
chusetts state normal school diplomas in 
lieu of an examination; may dismiss teachers, 
as it deems best, and, after one year of service 
in the city or town, may employ them at its 
pleasure; may consolidate the schools nnd 
transport the pupils at public expense; must 
rescribo tho course of study and the text- 
□oks to be used and must furnish textbooks 
and supplies free to all pupils in all the schools; 
may supervise and control all athletic organiza¬ 
tions in connection with the schools, and may 
omploy a superintendent of schools Two or 
more towns may unite to form a supervisory 
union and employ a superintendent, for one-year 
terms. If such a union raised §750 above the 
average paid during the past three yenis for the 
salary of the superintendent, the state will grant 
an additional §750 for the same purpose, and in 
addiLion 3500 to increase the salaiieB of the 
teachers within the union Towns having a 
valuation of over §2,500,000 cannot share in 
these benefits. Such unions must last at least 
threa years, and at the time of formation the 
aggregate number of teachers should not be less 
than twenLy-five nor more Limn fifty 

Every town mush provide a sufficient, number 
of schoolhousea, nnd for fmlurc to do so a fine 
of from 3500 to S1000 may be exacted, and if 
a town fails or refuses to raise money for tho 
support cf schools it may be fined twice tho 
highest amount ever before raised for schools, 
Three fourths of such fines shall go to the town 
paying it, to be used foi schools, while the re¬ 
maining one fourth is to be forfeited to tho 
county and to be used for county purposes. All 
teachers must keep a slate school register, and 
tho secietary of each school committee must 
malto the proper returns, including a acliool 
census of all childron five to fifteen years of age; 
and towns failing to leport may bo fined from 
10 per cent to 100 per cent of their share in tho 
school fund, or, if not entitled to a Bhnre of the 
school fund, may bo fined S200, the income from 
bucIi fines to bo added to the principal of the 
state school fund 

All schools must be kept equally open to all 
childron, without refcrenco to race, color, or 
religion, Vaccination must be insisted upon 
by the towns, Every city or town must ap¬ 
point one or more physicians for medical inspec¬ 
tion, and provide thorn with proper facilities 
fer their work. Pupils, janitors, teachers, and 
buildings must be examined, In cities this 
may be done by the Board ol Health. Sick 
children must be sent home, and both the 
parents and Lhe Board of Health notified. 
Tests of sight and hearing must be made 
at least onco each year, the State Beard of 
Health prcscnbing the nature of the tests and 
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furnishing the material Tor the tcalg to Llio 
tcaohcrg 

The Massachusetts system of school munngc- 
uiciiit is peculiar among the stales Much is 
left to the towns, mid little Iuih been given 
to the central authority. Only within leccnl 
yea»fl has the stale shown a tendency to increase 
the power of the central authority and to mrtko 
prescriptions in its laws The strife overnight 
Us been Hint of advice rather Limn direction, 
suggestion rather than eoinjnilnion School 
legislation in Massachusetts liaM been clmi- 
acleii^Qcl by an exceeding tendernrHs for the 
feelings of the towns, and the intense individual¬ 
ity or the towns mid cities him been unduly 
considered and respected. As a result n 
diversity of practice* 19 fltdl retained, hucIi oh 
varying fiscal years, and different method ti of 
calculating the cost of Lhe schools, such ns 
would not ho permitted in any (date west of 
tho Alleghany Mountains Nimily all progres- 
Siva legmltLlLin lias hart Lo go through certain 
stages in its evolution The first has been Llio 
permissive, or voluntary stage, marked by mi 
adoption of the measure by the more progres¬ 
siva cities and towns, and a determined renist¬ 
ance to il by a residue or rather unyielding 
conservatism. Finally, after a long and rather 
slow piocess of education, the legmInline has 
been induced Lo order tho icsisling lowna lo 
comply. This is in part undo necessary by 
tins peculiar met I torts of animal support in ii.ho 
in the sLate Not, foi example, unlil all but 
forty-seven towns had voluntarily extended their 
saluiols to eight, nine, and ten months, did Ilia 
IcgtelflUnc nru« the eight-month fiehoo) bill, 
Not until nil but tlnrLy-mnc towns had volunln- 
uly abandoned the dislnct system, did the logH- 
latino filially abolish it. Educational m'ogrOHi 
in Massachusetts is a pioce^a of the education 
of the ncoplo; lesulb are reached somewhat 
slowly, but they arc likely to be pei nmnent when 
finally aLtnmod 

School Support, — The stale school fund. 
crcaLccl in 1S34, has been slowly increased until 
it reached the sum of $5,000,000 in 1008 In 
18D4, when Lhe principal of the fund was 
33,770,518, the legislature directed tlmt 5100,000 
he added [torn the gewcuri treasury each year 
until tho fund readied $5,000,000. Ueing one 
of Llio ougiiiai fllatcs, Massachusetts never 
received any school lands from Congress, and 
the Surplus Revenue of 1837 given to it was 
spent for general purposes by the slate. Tlio 
iiicomo from the present fund, which in about 
$220,000 at present each year, ifl distributed 
only to llio smaller andpooicr Lowim, all Lowhb 
having an assessed valuation of over 32,500,(100 
being deprived of any sliaro in Llio fund, Tho 
basis of distribution is a combined and n 
sliding one, varying wiLh both tho assessed 
wealth of tho town and the percentage of Lho 
town’s taxes spent Tor schools. Tho slate also 
makes certain small appioprintions for super¬ 
intendents' salaries (mentioned above), and 
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Tor high school tuiLion and teachers' institutes 
AH of tlie.se, Logcllicr with the income from lho 
alnlo school fund, ronstiLuLo 2,1H per cent of the 
total expense for education in tlm utalcu (Jcr- 
tain local funds, tuition charges, mill gifts 
cmistiluled 3.43 per rent mare, ami the re¬ 
mainder, 0130 per cent, conus from local luxa¬ 
tion, In lho cities and the larger towns, tho 
enliio income fur ndumU comes from \ueal Lnxa- 
lion done Maa.HiiclmNCtta HtaiulH almost alone 
in thin pnrlirului, and the bunion of local taxa¬ 
tion and the resulting school facilities provided 
exhibit very great lneqimliiiea. Wlmt aomo 
Lowjuj can provide with cam 1 , othriscan provide 
only with the greatest effort, and still oLlicra 
cannot provide at all and m-ycr will be nblu to 
provide 

The total amount expended foi education 
during Lhe Inst year foi which reports nie avail¬ 
able (1010) was approximately $20,000,000. 
Rased on Llio LoLul population of Lhe stale, this 
was equal to a pci capita expenditure of about 
SO a year us against Sfi 54 fui tho North At¬ 
lantic division, and 34.27 for the countiy aa n 
whole 

Educational CondlllonB — Of the popula¬ 
tion of 1010, OH H per rrnL were while, mid bub 
1 2 per cent colored, 00.H per cent wore native 
born, and 30 2 pei cent foreign bom; 22 2 
pei cent were estimated an being between tho 
agns af five and eighteen; and but 4K.7 per cent 
worn males While the population averaged 
over the stale: is iIoiiho (11H 8 per Mpiurc mile), 
many towns have but a small population 
Only 7.2 pci cent of tho total population live 
in country district*, and M) per cent live in 
cities of HOOO or ovei. The slate is esseiilinlly 
a commercial and a immufiuUiring sLaLC, with 
many important inuiiufnrUiimg towns 

fu material eoiulUhmn the KelwoU of lie* state 
make an excellent showing. MohL of Llio city 
school buildings aro among lhe host of their 
kind, and Lhe uveiage value of all tho school 
buildings of the Male was a liLllc over $15,000 
in 1010 Of lho Lota] expenditures each year 
foi education, only about GO per cent is spent 
foi snlnries, about 21 per cent being spent for 
now nml boLLri sehool buildings. 

In instruction the Reboots offer much that is 
co mm end aide. Manual training is taught in 
nil buL Llio snmllei towns. Domestic science Jb 
Lo be found in U»c curriculum of moBt of the 
cities and many of the Iowjib. Agricultural 
instruction in offered in t a few plaeos. Draw¬ 
ing, long a mpmed subject, has been carefully 
supervised by Die slain since J 871, and excel¬ 
lent work lias been done in the mihjecL. Text¬ 
books ami supplies aro furnished fine in all 
schools Medical iiisprolion is general, Kin* 
dorprlemi, evening high schools, evening draw¬ 
ing and technical schools, public plnygrouiuls, 
and vncaLitm schools nio maintained by tho 
larger citica and towns A few industrial 
schools have also been established iccenlly 
The state prcaonlB many educational incqunl- 
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itie9,due to the great inequalities of the towns 
m taxing power In Home of tlic smaller 
anti poorer towns the schools naturally arc far 
below llio atniuhucl of the schools elsewhere in 
tho state, and below what schools anywlioic 
ought to bo Ah some of tho towns arc stead¬ 
ily growing poorer whilo the cost of education is 
constantly increasing, this will always be so 
so Eng as the state nisints on each town carry¬ 
ing so largely the hmden of local suppoit. 
While tho enlarged school fund hag been of 
much service to tho poor towns, Lherc is ft till 
need of further aid looking toward a much 
greater equalisation of the bill dens and the 
advantages of education As it is to-day, 
good schools not in frequently go with tho 
lighter tax and poor schools with tho heavier 
lax. 

Tlio average length of term provided in Mas¬ 
sachusetts was 170 days in 1910, and in but a 
very few eases fell below 100 days _ The linger 
towns and cities piovido approximately 200 
days of school In tho matter of school attend¬ 
ance the state is very strict Every child 
seven to fourteen years of ago, and every child 
under sixteen yeais of ago who cannot tend and 
write, must attend some school, taught m tho 
English language, every day it is in session, If 
tho child ih absent five clays in six months, 
without proper oxcuso. paicnLs may bo fined 
S20. A piivato school may bo approved for 
attendance only if iL teaches all of the icqiiimi 
studies and in the English language, and il tho 
school committee is satisfied that it is ns tlioi- 
ough and efficient as the public school. The 
bail physical comblum of Mid ©YMi\ is Tint ac¬ 
cepted ns mi excuse, unless efforts me being 
made or have been made to cine the child 
Eveiy town and city must appoint Liu nut 
oflicm, though two or more towns may unite 
in making such an appointment. These offi¬ 
cers may apprehend children without a warrant, 
mid lake them to school Each county, either 
by itself or m union with another county, m 
rcquiicd to main tain a County Ti tuning (Tiu- 
ant) School, for Lho confinement of habitual 
truants, absentees, and school offenders. Vi¬ 
cious inmates may be sent to tho Lyman School 
for boys, if under fifteen, or to the Massachu¬ 
setts Rcformatoiy for boys, if over fifteen, 
Girls may be sent to tho Stato Industrial School 
for Girls. Parents, if able, may be compelled 
to pay for the support of such children whilo 
in tho schools. 

Tho staLo is equally vigilant in the matter 
of child labor. No child under fourteen can bo 
employed in any kind of labor during tho hours 
that the public schools aic in session, nor at 
other times hcfoic 0 a.m, or nflci 7 r.u. iSatui- 
day woik in mercantile establishments is al¬ 
lowed No child under sixteen can be em¬ 
ployed without a woik certificate, to be issued 
by the school authorities, and only to the proper 
persons To be eligible, all such persons under 
the age of sixteen must bo able to read and 


write the English language, the standard for 
this test being that of admission to the fourth 
grade of the public schools Every factoiy 
employing auch children must keep the work 
certificates on file and keep a list of Buck 
children posted in the factory. Factory in¬ 
spectors and truant officcia are to seek out all 
eases of illegal employment and good fines aro 
inflicted for violation of the law All illiterate 
minors over sixteen must attend evening 
schools, and a record of Attendance must be 
filed each week with the employer. Towns 
may license bootblacks and oLher occupations 
in which Illinois engage, and may contiol the 
admission of children to places of amusement. 
These laws have been made necessary by tho 
great influx of uneducated foreigners into the 
mill towns and manufacturing cities of the state 
The illiteracy among the native whites was but 
0 S per cent in 1910, but among the foreign 
whiles it was 14 G per cent, while for the state 
as a whole the average was 5 0 per cent. 

The development of the piivato and paro¬ 
chial school in Massachusetts has been one of 
tho marked features of the school work of the 
Bfcate during recent ycais Nowhere arc the 
parochial schools better organized oi stronger 
than in sou them New England, and the Roman 
Catholic Church lias there made a strong effort 
to gather the cliildicn of the foicign immigrants 
into its parochial schools, so long as iti& able to 
provide for thorn. The fact that Massachu¬ 
setts has better attendance laws than most 
states, and insists upon all schools being taught 
in the English language, and upon private 
schools being as gaud ns pubhc Behoofs, ib 
laigely because of this condition. 

Teachers and Training, — The state em¬ 
ployed 15,278 teachers in 1910, 92.3 pel cent 
of whom wcie women Of this numbei, 13.7 
per cent were graduates of colleges, nnd 50 4 
per cent were ginduatcs of normal schools. 
Of the total niunboi of tcachcis employed, 14.3 
per cent wcio in high schools, and 9,7 per cent 
in evening schools 

The certification of teachers is still in the 
hands of the town school committees, except 
that the legislature of 1011 provided for the 
certification of tcaohcis in state-aided high 
schools by the State Board of Education In 
the larger citica and in some or the towns, this 
i9 done in a very satisfactory manner, in many 
towns it is deno only indifferently, and, in a 
few towns, accniding to reports made in lcccnt 
years, the examination of Lcnclicia is conducted 
in a very perfunctory manner or licglccLod 
entirely. The law demands that tile school 
oonimittcc "shall require Tull and satisfactory 
evidence 11 of the moral character of teachers, 
and " shall ascertain, by personal examination, 
thcii qualifications tor teaching and their ca¬ 
pacity foi the government of schools " Mqs- 
BiiclwiBcUa normal b&UocL diplomas may bo 
accepted in place of an examination. The law 
is so lax that the way is open for any form of 
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abuge, and no general certification standards 
arc possible under lb. Only ill the larger ciLira 
ancl towns do any real standards exist. No 
other form of certificates arc issued, except by 
the larger cities, mid no provisions exist in the 
law for the recognition of any form of ceitifi- 
cation from outside the Btato. 

The state maintains niua normal aclioota, 
aa follows. Bridgewater, Fitchburg, Framing- 
ham (formerly at boxing ton), IJyimms, Lowell, 
North Adams, Salem, Westfield (formerly at 
Barre), and Woicoster. In addition, the stale 
also maintains the Boston Normal Art School. 
The cities of Boston and Lowell also maintain 
city normal schools. All of these schools icst 
upon the high schools m the matter of admis¬ 
sion requirements. 

Secondary Education. — There were 230 
public high schools in the stale in J 010, em¬ 
ploying 2210 teachers and enrolling about 
55,QQ0 students BoaLon main tains fourteen 
day and six evening high schools, and Boston. 
Cambridge, and Spiingfield maintain technical 
high schools in addition to the regular type of 
high schools. Besides the public high schools, 
there were ninety-one puvato lugh schools 
employing 725 teachers and enrolling approxi¬ 
mately 0400 students. 

All cities and towns of 600 famiJii'H arc re¬ 
quired to maintain a high school, and all towns 
af less Uian G0Q families one icquircd to provide 
high school tuition for thou- pupils in neighhm- 
ing high schools If the valuation of the town 
is less than $750,000, the a late loi inhumes LJui 
town for all of the tuition paid, and, if ovei 
$760,000, the slate pays one half In 1010 ilia 
state granted aid to mneLy-seveu towns for 
1114 pupils, at a total cost of $38,808 13. If 
any town of less than 600 families maintains a 
high school, the slate grants it $500 in aid 
(forty-fout towns m 1009) All high bqUoqIh 
inuat have a four-year course, and be main¬ 
tained forty wooks each year. Two adjacent 
towns, each having less than 500 ramihes, may 
vote to unilo to form a union high school. 
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The work done in the high schools of the state 
m of good grade, and Lhn standards maintained 
by the Massachusetts colleges insure a good 
quality of work along traditional lines. 

Higher and Technical Work. — The Massa¬ 
chusetts Agricultural College, at Amherst, 
opened in 1807, is Lhe only institution of 
higher learning in mil taint'd by the elate It 
offers courses only in agriculture, and enrolls 
nhcml 250 Bludcnls, practically all men. Thoic 
ling been agitation in Miumohuwetls within 
recent yeais looking towaul the establish¬ 
ment of a state univeisity, but the large cost 
seems to be a strong factor against the plan. 
For some years Lhe state lias provided forty 
scholaiships for boys in the MnssachuscUa 
Institute of Technology and a like number 
in the WurcortLer Polytechnic Institute, and 
nil alternative proposition hns been made to 
increase these So great hns boon the demnnd 
for these scholarships that the state has for 
a number of years divided most of them 
into half acholaiwhips, and the number Iirb been 
increased rccenLly. The legislature of 1011 
voted 8100,000 nnminlly for ten years to tho 
Mimnehuactl-s Institute of Technology in 
return for free Hehohnships llnivnul Univer¬ 
sity was originally founded by the colony, nnd 
fm lot) years was, in part, supported by it, but 
it is no longer connected wiLh the stale. Until 
after tho Revolution, money for the salaucn of 
the faculty wan veiled annually by the General 
(burl, and the election of president and pro- 
fosHuiH was umlei iLn jurisdiction, nnd until 
1805 Lhe chief officers of the commonwealth 
we in members of Lhe governing hoard of the 
university Since 1805 all connection with 
the staLc IwiB been seveicd The State Boa id 
or Education was instructed by the legislature 
in 1911 to consider the whole question of stnlc- 
aulcd higher education, and to report its find¬ 
ings at a subsequent session. 

The different institutions of higher learning 
in the staLo, not including stricLly professional 
schools, arc — 
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LOTG 
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MASTER OR MAGISTER 


Special Institutions. — The commonwealth 
provides for tho eduenLion of children whose 
physical or mental defects forbid their attend¬ 
ance upon the publio day schools, by giving 
the Governor power, on the recommendation of 
tho State Board of Education, to placo all such 
defective children in special institutions and 
to pay pari ot all of tho expense of their main¬ 
tenance and instiuction. Such children are 
under the caro of the Stato Boaul of Education 
until discharged- The institutions approved 
me; — 

Tha Amcriaan School for tha Denf, at Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut. 

*Tho Clark School for the Deaf, ot Northampton. 

Tho Horace Maim School for fclm Denf, at Doaton 
The Snrnh Fuller Home [or Lltllo Dc.if Children, at 
Medford 

* Tho Now England Industrial School for Deaf Mutes, at 

D overly 

Tho Boston School for the Deni, at Randolph, 

♦Thu Perkina InaLitulo and MaasnolmaetLa Sahod for 
(.ho Blind, at Boaton 

♦ Tho MnssachuBoLta School for Iho Fceblo Minded, at 

Waltham 

The Boston Nursery for Blind Babies, at Iloxhury, 

(Those prefixed by * aro maintained by tho date.) 

The state also maintains an Industrial School 
for Girls, at Lancaster, tho Lyman Industrial 
Sohool for Boys, ab Westboro, and a Reformatory 
School for Boys at Shirley. The slate also assists 
in the maintenance of large and well equipped 
toxtilo schools at New Bedford and Lowell, and 
tho law ercaLmg the Industrial Commission in 
1906 provided for stato aid to any town or 
towns of from one fifth to one half of the total 
cost of maintenance far industrial schools for 
the instiuction of childicn over fourteen ycais 
of age in the piinciples of ngncultuic and do¬ 
mestic and mcclmmcnl arts The law also pro¬ 
vides for a Boaul of Commissioners of three, to 
be appointed by the Governor, who me to main¬ 
tain, from state appropriations, the Massa¬ 
chusetts Nautical Training School, to pro¬ 
vide a fillip and all necessary books and 
materials, and to arrange for a six months' 
aruise each year in or near Boston Bay. 

e. p, c. 

Hofersness — 

Annual Reports of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education and ifs Secretary, 1B37-1009, Vary 
valuable documents containing many historical 
articles The 70lh Iloport contain 1 * a very full 
index of Vols, I to LXX. Annual Reports of tha 
Stato Board of Education, 1010-daf.G 
Bosir, Geo G. Ilistory of Higher Education zn Massa¬ 
chusetts Circ of Inf,, No, 0, 1091, of V, S Bur, 
of Educ, History of tho Colleges (WnulnugLon, 
1HM ) 

n/imiiH, C A. A Rapid Survey of tho Massachusetts 
Educational System, (IfollisLon. Mass., 1D10) 
HiNanu.n, B A MnasacluiHotLs legislation, 1030- 
1780 1 m Documents Illustrative of Awienctm Educa¬ 
tional Jiulori/, in Ttcpl U. S Com Educ,, 1S92- 
1003, pp. 1220-1230 

Horace il/ciim and the Common School fScouijl til 
the Unital Slates (New York, 1808.) 

Inolis. A ,|, 7'/ic Rise of the High School \n Jl/ajsa- 

chusclta (Now Yoik, 1011 ) 

Jackson, G. L The Development of School Support in 
Colonial Massachusetts. (New York, 1900.) 


Mahtin, Geo, H The Eioluhon of the Massachusetts 
Public School Bwtem (New York, 1B04.) 

Revised Laws of (he Commonwealth of Afassnc/iuse/fs 
rdahni1 to Piddic Instruction 
Sdzzali o, Heniiy The Rise of Local School Super¬ 
vision m Massachusetts (New York, 1000 ) 
Updecuiafe, II. The OriQin of the Moving School m 
Massachusetts (Now York, 100B ) 

MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER—Sec Joun- 
nalism, Educational. 

MASTER or MAGISTER — The ward 
appear-a to mean nothing more than chief 
(Magis-ter), and the original sonso of the wold 
appears to be beat preserved in such phiascs 
as [f master-cook," 44 master-mason," and tho 
like Perhaps its earliest use ia in the title 
of the Magister eqmtum , oi 44 master of tho 
horse," the chief of the cavalry, appointed by 
the Roman dictator as magister popuh, or chief 
of the wholo people In this sense it was 
always used as it is used to-day 

But already in classical times it had ac¬ 
quired a special connotation as meaning 
schoolmaster or teacher. Cicero in the Dc 
Op alorc not only speaks of masters ximphciter— 
to mean teachers of boys, but also uses the 
medieval sounding phrase " masters of the 
liberal arts " Juvenal uses huhmagister and 
inagisler ns equivalent terms. In medieval 
times this became its general and almost 
exclusive use, and fiom this use it had devel¬ 
oped into a title of honor, which has now 
become om universal lf mister" so universal 
that there is no one probably to whom it is 
not applied, except to a cnminnl in the dock. 
Alcuin m his poem, c 770, On the Bishops and 
Saints of the Church of York, in Ins catalogue 
of the Library speaks of ,f Deda magister," 
" Deda the master," or 44 Master Bede/ 4 ns if 
it was ns much his locogmzcd title, derived 
from hia office of tcnchmg the young monks, 
as in later days the 44 Voncrablo Bede," becamo. 
Alcuin also describes lus own master Albert 
us lmying been made proclaimed "mnstoi m 
the city," when lie was made mastei of the 
school of York It is probably from the 
(late of the use of univcisiticg at the end of 
tho eleventh and the early pait of tho twelfth 
centuries, from c 1090 and peihapg first in 
connection with the Doctor of Laws at Bologna 
that the term hi agister becomes used ns a 
regular title, Magistcr Incnus, Magistcr Abc- 
lardus, It then became restiicted, and from 
being used of any who taught school came to 
mean one who had taught school at one of the 
Sludia oenerdia , a regent master of tho schools 
of a university. At Bologna, however, tho 
title 11 master," which was exactly equivalent 
to " doctor Jl or teacher, — Alcuin describes 
Egbert or York when tcaahing the saliool as 
Egregius doctor, — was dropped in the faculty 
of law for that of doctor. At Pans and Oxford, 
too, tho title of 44 doctor, 44 bognn to be inoie 
UBimlly restricted to the theological masters, 
and at Salerno and elsewhere to the medical 
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iTHiafccrSj by whom it lina now in common pni- 
Unco boon almost cntiiely nnncMul. Uut in 
theory always thcio was no distinction, nod Lho 
Master of Arts was the toncliei and held Lho 
highest degree in his faculty as much ns Lho 
Doetoi ,of Theology in his lint ns it became 
usual nnd eventually necessary to take the 
course in arts and become a regent mnatei of 
arts before passing on to tho faculty of theology, 
which was tho mistress of all tho sciences, it 
came about that in Inter days docLor was 
esteemed ns a higher title 

Perhaps the most curious thing about it was 
that tho title of inaflfisfcr among tho ecclesias¬ 
tics completely eclipsed Ilia title of rfoimmu, 
or lord, so that eventually those who had not 
" nson to tho height of the lnnstoiKliip/' hut 
had stopped short as bachelors, — at Hi aL a kind 
of pupil teachers, a sort of apprentices in Ilia 
nrts and tho art of Leaching, — became known 
ns Doijwu in distinction from those who had be¬ 
come regent mastcia; and shared the title with 
the ff inferior cleigy " who had never heen Lo 
tho University at n\\, anti the lay lords of 
manors and of Parliament, Tho heighL of 
tho title of mnsLer was pci haps reached 
when it was bestowed upon tho annplo layman, 
Thomas Cromwell, when lie wart Privy Seal, 
ond "Prime Mimslei ” in the Slate and wielded, 
ns Vicai-General of Henry VIII, papal powers 
in the Ohm eh; in contrast willi William of 
Wykebum, who, when lin occupied a similui 
position under Edwaid III, in called by Froissart 
simply " Dommus,” "Sir Wiccan.” Its giad- 
unl spread to evoiy one of any position at all 
was duo to tho rise of the middle el asses and Ihu 
increase in tho numbers of the peerage, to the 
invention of tlio order of bnionola by James I, 
and tho incicnso of tho knighthood A, V. L. 

The general usage was Irausfoiied to tho 
American colonies, where Lire term wan applied 
to both Latin grammar and clcmcntiuy school 
tcaclieih, Lho formoi at fust (enned masters anil 
the latter school masters, though Lho distinction 
was not clear nor tho iwagc fixed 

iSeo Deguees, Teaching as a Profession; 
Universities 

MATERIALISM — The theory that mailer 
is the sole ullininto existence, and that all 
mental phenomena arc in reality effects of 
maLLcr, so that, if mu knowledge of i matter 
weic complete, wo could deduce from its laws 
and conditions so-called mental phenomena 
with the same ccrLnuUy as phenomena of heat 
or electricity The atomic school of antiquity 
represented by DomoculiiH and Leucippus is 
gonei ally regarded qs tho founder of philosophic 
materialism. These tenets were taken up by 
the Epicureaua and find a classic expression in 
tho De Rerum Nalura of Lucre Lius, Tho nLhe- 
lstic character of this school brought material¬ 
ism into ill repute, and among the many heresies 
of the Middle Ages few arc frankly materialistic 
in character, The Epicureans, however, de¬ 


fended the liberLy of the will, as they found it 
necessary to introduce chance and spontaneous 
vruiation of direelion of motion into nmtloi, 
Some of _ the modem materialists have been 
Blioug llieiats, as Joseph Priestley (q a.) 

The modern interest in tho problem of knowl¬ 
edge nnd in coiiBeiouimcsH (see Idealism) has 
tended to ieduce the impoi Lance of materialism, 
if not actually Lo eliminate it The ohjectivQ 
idealist lias claimed Lhat "mallei” itself is 
ultimately but a ■' pntogoiy” of thought 01 
spirit in its determination of an objectively 
knowablc woild Subjective idealists hayo 
claimed that conscious facts are Lhe only ones 
directly known, and that 11 matter” iB at most 
but a dubious infeicncc from meiiLal phenom¬ 
ena, Others have claimed that Lhe pimciplcs 
of the conservation of energy contradict ma¬ 
in iidifl in, since the circuit of transformations 
of energy is comploLe on lho physical side alone, 
The seeming dependence oT mental phenomena 
upon brain changes is in icnltly but the con- 
comitanee of two independent series — a doc¬ 
trine Unit under thu name of Parallelism (i/.e,), 
has given a turn to tho Leihuilzian eonception 
of IbcJs Lai dished Itauuony which 1ms boon 
very populai Others, like Spencer and llux- 
ley, have held Lhut fiom one point or view 
mental phenomena aie lCHolvnble into physical; 
from another, physical into mental Hence, 
the conclusion tluiL boLli series aie but sym¬ 
bolic inanifeslatioiiH of some ulriniate unknown 
ami unknowable realiLy, Even Lliose waters, 
who, like Haeckel, have nmie openly 111 ain- 
tained a materinliKtic monism, have generally 
end owed " mallei " with some primitive m- 
alioati 1 psychical impulses and feelings nnd liavo 
thus iippiovimaLed panpsycliism or the doc¬ 
trine that the woilfl and mind lire both nnangc- 
luentH of a more butic " mind AtutT/' J 1L 

naferonco — 

JUurwiN. J M Dicfiojinry oj Philosophy ond Psy- 
choloou. Yol, III, n Ji, pji 02()-Gi!(l 

MATERNITY, — Sec Paiientiiood, Educa¬ 
tion foii, 

MATHEMATICS — Attempts to define bo 
broad a subject as mathematics have not been 
very successful benjamin Mice, one of the 
best of the American-Lrainecl mnllieiunlicinns, 
Haul tluiL " nmLheuiuticH ih the Bcioncc llmt 
draws noccsHnry conclusions” Such a defi¬ 
nition Li espasses upon the domain of logic; 
but llieic aie many who would 1 elate logic 
and mathematics, as sciences, more closely Lhnn 
is commonly done. Professor Ikhdiei has sug¬ 
gested a bams of definition: " Wo may seek 
Homo hidden le.scnihlnucii in tlio vniious objects 
of mathematical investigation, and, having 
found an aspect common Lo them all, wc may 
iix 011 this ns Lhe one Lruo object of mathe¬ 
matical study. Or wo may abandon tlio 
attempt Lo characterize mathematics by mcnnB 
of its objects of study, and seek in its methods 
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its distinguishing characteristic. Finally there For a fuither study of the subject see the 
is the possibility of combining these two points articles on the Yftiious branches of mathematics, 

of viow " When, howovei, we attempt to including Aliiehra, Analytic Geometry, 

define the science with icspcct to its objects, Arithmetic, Calculus, Elementary Math- 
wc arc confronted by so ninny difficulties that ematics, Function, Geometry, Tiuqonom- 

theic scums but little hope of success. Theio etiiy 

seems more chance of favoinblc results in 

attempting to define the science liy in cans of MATHEMATICS, HISTORY OF — See 
methods, and numerous efforts in tins direction Aloeuiia, Analytic Geometry; Amthme- 
lmvo been made Fiofessor .T W. Young ban tic; Calculus, Computus, Conics; Frac- 
recently suggested the defining of " abstrncL tions, Geometry, Notation; Projective 
mathematical system " as a system of symbols Geomethy; Trigonometry, 
devoid of content except such ns is implied in 

the assumptions concerning them, and then MATHEMATICS, LABORATORY METH- 

aaymg that "mathematics as a whole might ODS IN —At various tunes it has been sought 

then be defined as consisting of all such abstract to picscnt elementary mathematics somewhat 

mathematical systems together with all their aftci the laboratory method of the natural and 

concrete applications." These attempts aLdefin- physical sciences. The movement has been 

in|i; the science serve at least to show the blood' fostered by Lhotc who see in algebra and geem- 

ciung of the subject fiom century tO f century ctry a powerful adjunct to physics, qs well 

With this broadening of the science itself as by those who wish to make mathematics as 

has come not moioly the difficulty or definition, ccncietc as possible Within leasonablc limits 

but also the difficulty of stating m concise terms the spirit of such a movement is one that is 

the ccitam reasons foi studying the subject approved by many teachers Whoncvci it is 

Wo may set forth ceilum reasons foi studying possiblo to show the concrete applications of 
this phase or that, but for studying a science mathematics m such a way fchaL the nitcicst 
that is so bioad that we can hardly dofino it, aroused theicby outweighs the loss in the 
and so far-reaching m its applications, it is theory that is occasioned by the time expended, 
manifestly well-nigh impossible Lhc result is salutary, There have, however, 

In the elementary portions of the gcncial been extremis Li who have abused the spirit 
field it is possible to assign some reasons for of the movement, and have gone to the lnbcra- 
studying the Hciunco. Among these, utility tory to illustrate, by tedious means, punciploa 
stands out piomincnLly, and indeed there me that mo substantially axiomatic to the normal 
few paits of mathematics that have not veiy mind, thus sacrificing valuable time and oven 
definite applications to some oilier lino of sci- dulling the interest, This is seen in the labori- 
enco or to aomo of tho arts. Not only ia there oua devices often employed for explaining the 
the definite application of the present to bo axioms of nlgobra, when a rulci balanced on 
considoicd, but thoro is potential application a book answers the purposes much botlor, 
No one thought when complex numbers were It is also aeon in the great expenchtuic of time 
first suggested that they would in our day play somoUinDa involved in graphic work that has 
a part in the theory of dcotricity, for example; little bearing upon the subject in hand, and 
nor did the Egyptians and Greeks ace in their particulaily in the tendency that is sometimes 
shadow reckoning the iorciunncr of the trigo- observed to turn the class in mathematics into 
noinctiy that uses the slide rub and logarithms one in mechanics or general physics, 
in its computations, as at present. Coitidn The result of the efforts lms been valuable in 

of the reasons for the study of mathematics aio tho industrial schools, where the nim is not 
set forth undci the various bv ana lie 9 cansideicd mat hematics as a science, but the study of the 
in this work relatively few types of application that are 

There is no well-defined basis for tho satis- needed in tha lower lines of mechanical work, 
factoiy classification of tho bunches of mntlic- Here the laboratory, with its practical measure- 
matics. Indeed, the modern tendency is merits, its making of working drawings, and its 
toward the uniting of these branches rather use of such instruments as the slide rule, has 
than their differentiation In elementary a definite place In the non-technical high 
mathematics this tendency shows itself in tho school the spmt of the labortiloiy may profit- 
use of the, simple equation and the introduction ably show itself in the use of concrete illus- 
of monBuiation in arithmetic; in tho use of the trationa whenever such use elucidates the 
fnats of monsuialion Lhua learned in algebra; mathematical processes, and in making the sub- 
in the use of algebra in tha cleinontaiy course jcob ns real aH possible But to. devote any eon- 
in geometry; and in tho use of both algebra Biddable amount of limo to this effort lias not, 
and geometry to a greater extent than formally in gcncial, been thought wise There is a largo 
in trigonometry. Many would like to see the field of pure mathematics that is and should bo 
union of elementary mat hem at ids made still developed for its own sake, just as literature is 
more close, anil it is probable that the inter- developed, and it would be unfortunate to 
relation of algebra and geometry will beconio neglect this for the benefit of those who aro 
more and^iore pronounced, D. E. 9. abnormally unable to appreciate it, 
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Tho equipment Tot laboratory "work include that Uie child's mental ago may bp different 
drawing boards and instruments for graphic from Ids physiological age In an extieme case 
illustration and for the making of working an imbecile may be twelve years of age and yet 
drawings; the slide rule, logaiillimlc tables, have thp menial development of a child of two 
and, if possible, one of the more elaborate years of ago, In order Lu nscorLam the degree 
forms of computing nmolimes; measuring of menial malunly which a child lias altninrd, 
instruments, including calipers, scales for senes of Lents may be applied to discover his 
weight, diagonal scales, bLco! tapes, and units of relative ability in viminl recognition, in Ian- 
capacity, in both tiro common and meLiicsys- guage, in imagination, in power to deal with 
toms; sets of gcomoliic solids; ft transit mid numbers, etc O. IF. J, 

surveying rods; a blackboard mlcd for co- tico Giiowth, Tkhtb, PaYcuoPiiYBicAi; 
oidinate graphs; a spherical blackboard, and 

similar inatciiftl. Indeed, a considerable MAUGER, CLAUDIUS (Jl. IOfiO).— Teacher 
amount of tins mated al should find place in of Ft on oh in Loudon, a native of Illois, who had 
every high school, oven where tho narrow Lypo left Franco on account of religious persecution, 
of laboratory work is introduced D 13 »S. lie was appaienlly a Lcaclier in France before 

ho came to England, and obtained a living in 
MATHER, INCREASE (1G39-1723) —ttixlli London by private and Hohool teaching, par- 
president of Harvard College He was grad- Liculaily in the girls' Hcliool of Mrs, Margaret 
uated fiom Harvard in 10fj0, and subsequently Kolvoit In 1052 lie published the True Ad- 

studied at Tnnity Coilegc, Dublin, where lie vaneement of the French Tonguc t and in 1050 

took ins A M degreo in 1058. IleLurning to he issued llic second cdiLiou of a French Qrmn- 

Amciica m 1001 lie became pastor of a church in 7/im, in which a Latin as well as an English 

Boston IFc became afitnring figmein tho hfo vcision is given, that poinls to the piolmbility 
of tho colony, opposed the aggiosuions of King that the first edition was ft French-Lalin work 
Charles II, and in 1088 was sent to England published in Frunce with the English added 

to procure ledress of the giiovancci of tho for the second edition ah published in London, 

colony lie was acting president of Harvard Sec Muuehin Lanciijacjkn in tiik iSciiuolb, 
in lflftl (aftci the death of President Oakes), but 

lie declined at that Lime to become tho pernm- MAURICE, JOHN FREDERICK DENISON 
nent head of tho institution. lie succeeded (1805-11172). — Divine and educational rc- 
Prcsidcnt Rogers as president of Harvard oil former; born at NormaiiHlou, near LowebLofL, 
Juno 11, 1085, and held tlio post until Sept. 0, England, the fifth child of Michncl Maimcc, 
1701 Through lus clForts Lho college was who at the time of his son's bn Lh wixh educating 
authorized to create bachelors and doctors of private iuijuIh at NormaiiHton Manor House, 
theology. " As president he was careful nob Fiedeiick was educated by Iiin father in Puiitau 
only to givo tho sLudenls direction in their principles, lie whh a precocious child In- 
litcrary pursuits, but also to linpmfc to them tended by Ills father for the UniLarinn ministry, 
religious instruction, lie frequently called he revoked against Unitaiinnism and the nar- 
them one by ona into the library, and Lliere, row outlook of English nonconformist circles 
with tho alTcction of a parent and the fidelity in his lime With a view to becoming ft bar- 
of a minister of the gospel, lie would confer with ristcr ha ordered Trinity College, Cnmbiidgc, 
them respecting tho salvation of their souls. n in 1823, that univeisity being chosen ns it 
It was largely Enough the efforts of Mather imposed no religious test upon students at ma- 
that the Presbyterian and Congrcgationahst tridilution. At Cambridge, Maurice was one 
bodies m^ Now England wcie united. Ilia of the founders of the Apostles' Club, and 
wriLinga include ft lusLory of the troubles of became an intiiniitc friend of Jolin Sterling, 
the English settlers with tho Indians, and While still at Cambridge ho was cooditoT of 
numerous religious works, W S. M. the Metropolitan Qumterlu Magazine, in which 

See IlAnvAiiD Univeiihity. he declared his admiration for Coleiulge and 

iittneked Bonblium In 182H ho joined Lhc 
MATHEWS, JAMES MACFARLANE debaliug society founded by John Stum l Mill, 
(1785—1870). — Fiist chancclloi of New Yoik MiicCulloeh, Charles AusLin, Unimlly, and 
University IIo was graduated fiom Union oLlieis, and is mentioned by J. ,S Mill (dufo- 
Collego in 1803, engaged in tho woik of lho biography, p. 128) as a Colei id gi an, find, with 
ministry, and wan one of Lho loaders in tho Sterling, leprcHontalivo of “a second Liberal, 
oiganiz,alien or New York Univoisity (then and even Radical, Party, on totally difTeicnt 
University of Lho City of Now Yoik) find its grounds fiom Bcnlliumipmi and vehemently 
first president (1830-1838), He was the author opposed to it, bringing into these discussions 
ol works on religion and travel, W. 8. M, the general doctrines and modes of thought of 

tho European reaction ngninst Lho philosophy 
MATURITY TESTS, — The difference be- of the eighteenth contuiy ” This became Mau- 
tween a child's general physiological develop- rice's habitual standpoint, He was opposed 
ment and his mental development has been both to the Benthamites and to the Tories, 
emphasized by calling attention to Lhc fact For a short period ho was editor of the Athe- 
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nwum , Ilia mind gradually turned toward 
taking holy aiders, and he resolved to go to 
Oxford, where he entered Exeter College m 
1930. In 1831 ho entered the Church of Eng¬ 
land. Aftci a curacy near Leamington ho 
became, in 1830, chaplain to Guy's Hospital, 
giving lectures to Ilia students on moral phi¬ 
losophy twice a week. In 1837 he married the 
sister of Sterling's wife In 1830 he became 
editor of tho Educational Magazine, and deliv¬ 
ered a course of lectures on the subjeot, Has the 
Stale or the Church Power to educate the Nation? 
In these lectures ha protested against the theory 
that the secular State should take over the 
whole of national education out of the hands of 
the religious bodies. In 1940 Maurice was 
appointed Professor of English Literatures and 
Iligtory at King's College, London, and in 
1840, one of the professors in the theological 
department of tho college and also chaplain of 
Lincoln's Inn. Among his congicgation at the 
latter were Thomas Hughes {qu), J M, Lud¬ 
low, and the nucleus of the Christian Socialist 
Party, They and Charles Kingsley ( q,v ) 
became the devoted friends of Maurice. In 
1841 ho founded (Queen's College, the first of the 
collcgiato institutions in England for the higher 
education of women. Ho had boon led to talco 
an interest in tins subject by tho experience of 
lus sister, Mary, who had established a school 
at Sou til amp ton The piofouiul movement 
in political and economic thought which stirred 
England and Europe from 1842 onwards led to 
the establishment (first in Sheffield, 1842) of 
people's colleges formed by the voluntary effort 
of workingmen students /oi self-improvement 
and instiuction. Tho idea of the Sheffield 
People's College suggested to F D. Maurice 
and his blends in 1853 tlm foundation of a 
similar institution in London, and tins led to 
the establishment of the Working Men's Col¬ 
lege, tho most famous and influential of all 
cfToils to piomote the higher education of 
working people The founders of this college 
laid stiess upon the need for brotlicrhncss and 
fellowship in all higher education, upon tho 
fact that in its Line form such education is 
mutual education and that teachers and taught 
must meet as human beings, with full confidence 
in one another and without reserve. The first 
of the fundamental principles of the college 
ran as follows; "Our position as members of 
a society which affirms tho operation of trade 
and induHtiy to bo under a moral law (a law 
concerning the relations of men to each other) 
obliges us to regard social, political, and human 
studies as the primary part of our education.'' 
The teaching stall of the Working Men's 
College included Ruskin, F. J Furnivall. 
T Hughes, Professor Westlake, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Lowes Dickinson, E Vansittarb Neale, 
Grant Duff, Thomas Woollier,. Charles Kings¬ 
ley, Ford Madox Brown, Frederic Ilamaon, and 
Edward Bowen The lectui cs which intro¬ 
duced the idea of the Working Men's College 


to tho British public were subsequently pub¬ 
lished in 1855 by F, D. Maurice, under the 
title Learning and Working, 

In 1853 a bitter theological controversy had 
severed Maurice's connection with Ring's 
College. In 1860 ho was appointed to the 
charge of St, Peter's Chapel, Vere Street, 
London, and ns a preacher had great millionco 
on the most thoughtful men and women of his 
tune, He died April 1, 1872, and is buried at 
Ilighgato. 

Maurice is ono of the most revered figures 
in the intellectual nud spiritual life of England 
during the Victorian era As to the validity 
and permanent significance of his contributions 
to the intellectual thought of his time opinion a 
lmve always varied A large circle round guid¬ 
ance in hiB teaching, ranking him with S. T 
Coleridge among English Hunkers Fredcnc 
Ilamson, on tho othci hand, and othcis in¬ 
clining to the PositivisL standpoint, speak of 
him. as muddle-headed (see Frederic Hnrnson, 
Autobiographic Memoirs, 1911) Fiom the 
educational point of view, Maurice's personal 
influence was or histone importance lie and 
Jiis friends were the first to touch the older Eng¬ 
lish universities with n sense of direct personal 
responsibility for tho adult education of tho 
working classes M. E. S 
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MAURITIUS, EDUCATION IN. — Tho 
small island of Mauritius has been under British 
control for a century, having been acquired by 
conquest m 1810 and formally ceded to that 
power by tha Treaty of Pans, 1814 The 
island, which has an area of 705 square miles, 
supports a population of 378,000; of this 
number two thuds are natives of African origin, 
Chinese, mixed peoples, and white settlers. In 
religion, according to the census of 1901, 
206,000 were Hindus, and above 40,000 Ma- 
hnmmcdtuis The Roman Catholic Church 
claimed 113,224 and the Fiotestnnts, 0044. A 
dual system of free schools, government and de¬ 
nominational, is maintained, both aided from the 
public tieasury. In the government schools 8634 
pupils were enrolled in 1900, with an avciage 
attendance of 5433 In tho stato-aidecl denom¬ 
inational schools the enrollment wns 10,031, 
and average attendance, 7234 Secondary and 
higher education arc provided by the Royal 
College and its affiliated schools i The total 
government expcndituic lor education in 1900 
was £40,394 (5106,315). ATS. 
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*Sflidh (1885), and n florid ot arlirlcs on the 
history of American common schools, published 
in the annual Reports of the OommisHioner of 
Education of Lhc Urn led filatcfl. W. S. M 


MAXCY, JONATHAN (1708-1820).- 
College president. IIu was cduenLcd aL Provi- 
denee and engaged in Lhe ministry of tlu* Bup- 
tiflt Church, lie was pruauh-nt of Brown 
Univciaity (1792-1802), Union College (1802- 
1B01), niul the College of SouLh Cainlinn (1801- 
1B20). He published Huvcral pamphlets on 
religious and educational Blibjecta, 

W H, M. 
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MAXIMUS PLEANDES — A celebrated 
scholar and wriLoi who lived in tho fourteonlh 
century IIo was a Greek monk, and spent tho 
greater part of his life at Constantinople, where 
ho pursued tho study of Llirology, rhetoric, 
hisLory, mathematics] and pooLiy Lit Lie m 
known of Ins hisLory except, that he was sent 
as an ambassador lo Venice, and that lie was 
still living in 1352. Numerous works of his aro 
extant, one of tho most important being a work 
on arithmetic, based on llio Hindu mnnonds. 

I). IS S. 

MAY, SAMUEL JOSEPH (1707-1871).— 
Normal school principal Graduating from 
Harvaid College in 1817, he Laugh t for many 
ycais in llio schools al MnmchunoUs. U« was 
principal of tho Framingham (Mass) Stale 
Normal School (1842-1845), and was active 
in the American Inatituto of Instruction (17 u.) 
Ills educational writings include Education of tho 
Facilities, Revival 0 } Education, and numerous 
articles in educational journals, W. H, M. 

MAYNOGTH UNIVERSITY, DUBLIN — 
See Ijieland, Education in, 

MAYO, AMORY DWIGHT (1823-1007). — 
Educational author He studied at Deerfield 
Acadcmv and Amherst College. Aftoi leach¬ 
ing in the publia schools of MnegacluiBcLLs foi 
five years, he entered the ministry, nnd for 
twenty-live years was pastor of Umvci Enlist 
and Unitarian churches, and foi several years 
lecturer at tho Moadvillo Theological School 
Ho Jed the so-called Chrislian amendment, 
movement which sought Lo incoiporrito in llio 
oonBtituLion or tho United Stairs the right Lo 
uao Llio Bible in tho publia schools. From 1880 
to 1695 ho was one of tho associate editors of 
tho New England Journal of Education, and 
during his cloBing years was engaged by the 
Bureau of Education of the United States in 
tho study of educational problems Ilia pub¬ 
lished writings include Religion in the Common 
Schools (lBflO), Industrial Education m the 


MAYO, CHARLES (1702-1840) — English 
educator, horn in London and educated at 
Mnchant Taylors 1 School and HL John's 
College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1 SH, 
lie was ordained m 1817, when already head¬ 
man Lor of the giaininni school at Rridgnoilli, 
Shropshire In 1810, who Liter it was through 
Llie influence of Mr Synge of Glamnore Castle, 
Wicklow, or whelhrr lie was pcisuadcd by 
friends Lo Lake charge of some English hoys at 
Yvculiin, lie joined PoHlaln&zi'a establishment 
na its chaplain. line lie remained until 
1822, when ho returned lo England and opened 
a school on IVjlnlozzmn principles at Epsom; 
soon after (1820) he lemoved Lo Chenm Ilia 
work was strongly imbued wiLh an mLonse 
moral and religious purpose He met with 
great success, and intending pupils were placed 
on Lite waiLmg list years befoie they could he 
admitted Hermann Kilisi, Jr, taught hero 
for a Unw^ Through Mr J, S. IleyuoldB, 
Mayo and Ids sister helped to found tho Home 
and Colonial School Society (</ 0 ,) and the train¬ 
ing col lego for Leach 01 a connected with it. 
Mayo's gi cat service to English education was 
Lo call attention to the PosUlozzian piinciplcs, 
although in introducing them generally Lo tho 
schools he diverged widely fiom their spirit 
by formalising them in model lessons and text¬ 
books. lie lectured on IVstolozvu before tho 
Iloyal Institution in 1820 and collaborated with 
In b Hister in several sohoolbookg and a memoir 
on Pestalozzi Among his woiks may be men¬ 
tioned ObMrrafiojH on the Establishment and 
Direction of Inf aid Schools (1027); Practical 
Remarks on Early Education (1837), frequently 
reprinted bv the Home and Colonial School 
Society; a leetiiic on Prijtalozsd's life prefixed 
to Miss Mayo's Pcstalozzi and his Principles, 
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MAYO, ELIZABETH (I70a-LB65) — Eng- 
]mli PcaUlozzian, Bister of Charles Mayo, whom 
alia assisted from 1822 to 1834 In 1043 slio 
becamo associated with the woik of the Homo 
ami Colonial Society (rj u), and had charge 
of the ciiliciHin and piofessionnl Irnlninp at llio 
society's training college, duties which she 
exercised with gicat skill She collaborated 
with her brother in several Pealnlozzian Lext- 
bcoks. which formalized and in a largo lncnauio 
Stultified the spirit of the work. Ilcr own 
works enjoyed great popularity, and include: 
Lessons on Objects (1B31); Lessons on /Sftcdfl 
(1932); Lessons on Senpturo Prints (1840); 
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On Religious Instruction (1849), Model Lessons 
for Infant /Schools (1848-185D) 

Sec Mayo, CiiAIuasa, and the references thcro 
given 

MEAN. — See Statistical Method. 

MEANING —Tina term lms come into 
common use in psychology to refer to that 
phase of experience which rocs beyond the 
impression. Thus, ns ono looks nt ft word, the 
impulsion consists of ccriam black and while 
spaces The word, however, culls up a whole 
series of ideas which give meaning to the im¬ 
pression. The meaning which attaches to an 
experience may he more or less complex Thus 
the meaning which the student of constitutional 
history attaches to the data 177G and the 
meaning which a child in the clcmcntaiy school 
attaches to the samo date will differ vastly in 
complex! ty. 

Tne term M meaning ” serves one very imp 01 - 
tant function in psychological discussions It 
draws attention to the fact that tho additions 
which we make to impressions aro not commonly 
ill the form of full explicit memory images Thus, 
the first time that Lhe child lcains Lhc meaning 
of the wold n dog M ho sees the animal, thus add¬ 
ing a visual image to the sound The second 
time he may call up an image of the dog, or 
he may see a second animal to add to his inter¬ 
preting experience. The thud and fourth 
times his experience continues to develop, until 
finally the woid "(log” has a very full sig¬ 
nificance. Psychologicnl analysis of this last 
stage reveals tho fact that the meaning added 
to the word is not a more senes of reproductions 
of that will oh the child saw tho first, second, 
third, and subsequent times It is rather an 
epitomized and thoroughly assimilated resid¬ 
uum of all that has gone before It may con¬ 
tain very little visual imagery. It may be for 
tho moat part a thrill of friendly emotion with 
a vaguo visual or tactual image. In any caso, 
tho moaning is a digest of the experiences 
rather than a train of images. 

Teachois who insist on too much memory 
work will find a corrective for their methods 
in a careful study of the psychology of mean¬ 
ings C. H. J. 

EelorenCeB: — 

Judd, C. II. Gcnch'o Psychology for Teachers, (Now 
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Stout, G F ilfnnuof of Psychology. (New York, 
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MEASLES — Measles is ft highly contagious 
diaeaso clue, probably, to a bacillus hasmophilus 
siuulai to FfciITci's influenza bacillus. This 
bacillus is frequently found In the secretions of 
the conjunctiva, tho nose, and the respiratory 
tiact 

Tho initial symptoms are similar to those of 
a cold, and tho characteristic symptoms are 
an eruption of small red spots especially on the 

1GB 


forehead and the back of the neck, and in most 
cases a white spot, the so-called lloplic spot, 
on the mucous membrane of the inner euifneo 
of tho mouth or on the conjunctiva The dis¬ 
ease usually remains at its height foi n (lay oi 
two and then gradually subsides, and, jf there 
arc no complications, in ti fortnight or less, 
the pationb has usually recovered In many 
cases, however, sci ions complications, especially 
bronchitis, pneumonia, or tuberculosis, result 
Tho period of incubation is from eighL to sixLeen 
days, sometimes still longei, and the patient 
may be a source of infection for other children 
tlu-cc days before the disease can he diagnosed 
by oidimuy methods, It is spread chiefly if 
not entirely by personal contact, apparently 
seldom if ever earned by a well peison; only 
rnicly docs an individual liave tho disc use twice. 
The eruption is piobably duo to the formation 
of antibodies in the organism to combat with 
the disease, a view in harmony with tho popular 
idea that a generous breaking out is a good 
symptom 

In regard to tho disease many erroneous 
ideas are prevalent It ia not ordinalily con¬ 
sidered a serious disease; it is supposed that 
cverv one must have it, and apparently many 
think that the sooner a child has it, the better, 
and even physicians arc apt to think it is 
uncontrollable. Oil the contrary, measles is 
often a fatal disease with young children It 
is especially serious for weak and anamiic chil¬ 
dren, those who have latent tuberculosis, nnd 
those who have a tendency to certain diseases, 
such ns disease of the car, the heart, and tho 
respiratory organs According to Dr, ICeir, 
under whoso supervision the extensive London 
investigations nave been made, " menslea is 
tho moat fatal disease of childhood and the one 
that plays tho most havoc with school attend¬ 
ance 1 (ICerr, Report of the Medical Officer, 
London, 1005, p. 30). While not as bciioub 
in this country as in England, inveeligatuinB 
in many countries have shown the great mor¬ 
tality where the disease occurs m the cnily 
years before the age of six The total number 
of deaths from measles in the registration area 
covered by tho U S Ccobus for the year 1908 
was 4611 In Prussia for the year 1000 it wab 
0107, and it ia estimated that every year there 
aro about 15^00 deaths fiom this disease in 
the United Kingdom, 

The aim of hygiene is to postpone the disease 
to ns Into an ago as possible. It should be kept 
out of the kindci garten nt whatever cost to 
school work The postponement of the disease 
even to the elementary grades means that a 
6mallei number of childicn will have it at an 
early age And tho Aim is also to make tile 
time between epidemics ns long as possible, 
for this Again means that fewer young children 
will have the disease. In the view of some it 
is im uncontrollable disease, and thus we had 
better allow it to oxiBt in chronic form tlum try 
to combat it and have periodic epidemics. 
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Modern studies, however, indicate that in the 
Hchool at least ib can he in large measure con¬ 
trolled. 

The scientific method of managing measles 
baaed upon the facta just mentioned coiihmLs 
or four thinga; first, n complete icgiatry of all 
cases kept by the board of health, un that as 
soon aa a caso ocouis m any school ll will l>o 
possible to ace just how ninny of Lho cliildum 
have already had the dincaHo. Second, in erne 
of a kindergarten or piinnuy class whrifl a 
considerable part of Lhc children arc susceptible, 
closuie of the class when measles becomes epi¬ 
demic in Lho city, whether a cnBe has occurred 
in this particular kindergarten or noL, or else 
notification of all parents warning Lhrni to 
watch their children carefully in caae of cold a 
01 the like. Third, whenever a ease of measles 
appears in a class, exclusion of nil children of 
tile flame family who have nob had the diHCftfiOj 
and, eight days aflcr the first ease amicarfl in 
any class, exclusion of those susceptible foi a 
poriod of oight days so that the second crop of 
eases will occui while the children me at homo, 
togethor with notification of all pm cuts Lo 
watch their children Fourth, emend in at ruc¬ 
tions of both pmenia and teachois in icpard to 
necessary precautions. 

The great difficulty in healing measles is 
that of detecting Lhc firsL case at a sufficiently 
early period to prevent infection, The hiicccsh, 
howovci' of Di Ebcifltallcr's method, and the 
probability that an earlier diagnosis of the 
disease will soon be possible, give good hope that 
soon it may ho conliolled at least to tmeh an 
extent that it can be kept out of Lho kindei- 
gaitoii and the piimary grades The Koplia 
fljiots, altliougli not piescnLjn all cnacs, are a 
sign of measles, and this often rcndem possible 
an earlier diagnosis than the general symp- 
fcoms. Morcovei, icrent studies by Ileckor 
show that there arc important changes m Lhc 
blood which perhaps will soon permit a diag¬ 
nosis of the disease several days earlier than has 
hitherto been possible. Probably beforo Lhc 
community is educated to Lhe piupcr care ns 
regards mcnalc*i, it will be quite possible to 
diagnoso the disease at the timo when it first 
becomes contagious. 

Children who have mcnsles should be kept 
out of school for a period of three or foul weeks, 
and brothers or sisters who have lint had the 
disease should be excluded fiom school, but 
the consensus of tho best authoiiliea seems to 
ho that it is an unnecessary and wasteful pre¬ 
caution to exclude other inomheifl of tho family 
who have already had tho disease Frequently 
a greaL injustice is done in tho higher elates 
by such unnccessaiy exclusion. School closuio 
on account of measles ia apt to occur after it 
becomes unnecessary and useless, for Lhc 
children have been exposed to the din case, 
and the only good of closure is to appease the 
alarm of excited parents, Closure to be 
directive must occui when the fiist cat,e occuis 


Whenever a case of measles appeals, whether 
the school be closed or not, parents of unpro¬ 
tected cliilclien should lie notified. * 

The general adoption of a scientific nieLhod of 
managing measles would prolmbly resulL in 
the Baving of many lives, much chronic illness 
and gicaL mleiTerence with Hchool work J 

£1 W 11 
Sro C'ontauiouh Diseases; Infectious Dis¬ 
eases; Medical Inspection. 
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MEASURE — fire Mubiual Notation. 

MEASUREMENT —See Ability, Pay- 
ciioi.ocjY, Experimental; Statistical Meth¬ 
ods, TeHTWJ PtiYCJIOrilYHlCAL. 

measures. — See denominate Num- 
jierb; Metric Syhtem. 


MECHANIC ARTS SCHOOLS — A teim 
of indefinite connotation, applied occasionally 
to institutions of technical or industrial educa¬ 
tion of higher or secondary grade. Its widest 
use was in the Morrill Act of 1802. For these 
instiLutionw see Aam cultural Education; 
Teciinic yl Education It is also occasion¬ 
ally applied Lo Mftiiuul Training High Schools 
Sue Manual Tuaininu. 


MECHANICAL CALCULATION. — The 
inolhndH of ealeulufion liy meanfl of the Ilnulu- 
Araliie munoials taught in our flchooln Lo-day 
are coinpmatively modern, ami arc not as 
generally used tluonghmit the wmhl iih ifl often 
flupposed Up Ltj the sixteenth ccnLury calcu¬ 
lations wine performed mcchnnienlly by nil 
peoples on some form of the abacus (g.r.) ; 
tins was due to the fact that our picsentflyatom 
of IIindu-Arabio nuincials with its symbol for 
zero and the important feature known as place 
value had not been developed unLil this period, 
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MECHANICS' INSTITUTES 


Our present methods of written compulation 
were not possible onrliei, for they depend upon 
a more perfect notation than the Roman, such, 
for example, ns the Hindu-A\able, This sit¬ 
uation is lonelily appreciated when one at¬ 
tempts bo add a column of figures expressed 
in the Roman notation. The Romans never 
used their numerals for calculation, but merely 
to record results obtained mechanically on the 
abacus 

Though the sixteenth century developed this 
new method of computation, tlio majority of 
people continued to compute mechanically, 
ana even to-day Japan, China, Russia, nnd a 
number of smaller countries do all computmg 
on the swanjmri or soroban, or on some similar 
form of abacus In the banks in any of thego 
countries one is surprised to find exchange 
computed as rapidly and accurately on these 
little counting fiamea qb it would bo by an 
export accountant in this countiy. 

During the last twenty-five yoais a part of 
the civilized world is rapidly returning to 
mechanical calculation, substituting for tlio 
abacus the modem calculating machine Tins 
new development has gone so far m the Umlcd 
States that most largo accounting rooms and 
banks arc now using fiom one to two hundred 
such machines, and in some of the larger de- 

E artmcnt stoics all or the bookkeeping is done 
y machinery Even the familial cash register 
seen cvoiywhere in small as well ns large shops 
is, in addition to a money diawer, an adding 
machine winch automatically adcla the sales 
ns they arc made and gives a grand total ab the 
end of tlio day. 

Modern calculating machinery is divided 
into two large classes: (1) adding machines, 
and (2) multiplying and dividing machines. 
Adding machines arc usually opeinted by keys 
like a Lypcwiitor; some of them, like the Bin- 
roughs Adding Machine, print each item added, 
wliilo others, like the Comp tome tci, give only 
the results without printing The latest de¬ 
velopment is a combination of the adding 
machine and the typewriter, an arrangement 
which makes possible ft complete system of 
mechanical bookkeeping. The Elholl-Fishei 
is a represen triiti vc machine of this type, All 
the machines above mentioned arc used very 
extensively in banks and busmebs houses 
Multiplying and dividing machines arc di¬ 
vided into two classes: (I) those which multiply 
by coiiLiimcdaddiLion, and (2) those which mul¬ 
tiply diicclly The former machine is the 
simpler and was originally conceived in 1(308 
by Leibnitz, the great mathematician In its 
modern form it is known as the Thomas Arith¬ 
mometer The UniLas, the Biunsviga, and the 
TnumpJiator arc othei modem machines of 
this typo. Of the machines which multiply 
directly the Millionaire is a representative. 
On all these machines, which me operated by 
hand or electricity, long multiplications and 
divisions arc performed with absolute accuracy 


in a few seconds. These machines lire exten¬ 
sively used by insurance companies and large 
manufacturing companies. 

For approximate calculation a simple me¬ 
chanical device known as the slide rule is much 
used by engineers It consists of two strips 
of wood, each about ten inches long, which 
slido on each other and which arc marked with 
a graphic logarithmic scale, thus making it pos¬ 
sible to perform mechanically einiplo multipli¬ 
cations and divisions, ns well as to find powers 
and roots. 

The use of modem calculating machinery is 
lapidly extending, and wall in all probability 
have some Blight influence on the future teach¬ 
ing of arithmetic. Although the machine 
will never do away with the teaching of thia 
subject, it will put a premium upon accuracy 
and will lessen the necessity of teaching rapid 
calculation. C B U. 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING. — See Draw¬ 
ing, Industrial Education; Technical 
Education. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING — See 

Technical Education, 

MECHANICS' INSTITUTES. — England. 
— Associations of artisans and workingmen 
which sprang up under the rising influence and 
importance of the industrial occupations at the 
end of tho eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Their aim was mutual 
improvement and Btudy of the sciences ns they 
applied Lo industries at a time when school 
facilities were practically nonexistent for the 
lower classes. Addresses by teachers of sci¬ 
ence, leotures by members, discussions, experi¬ 
mental work, provision of libraries, evening 
classes, and day schools were among the ac¬ 
tivities in which many of the mechanic^' 
institutions engaged. Societies for mutual 
improvement began to malic their appearance 
in the seventeenth century, e.y the Society 
for the Reformation of Manners, in which Defoe 
wns interested, was founded in 1090 The 
history of mechanics' institutions, howevci, is 
usually traced baek to two sources — Birming¬ 
ham And Glasgow. At Birmingham there was 
organized in 1780 a Sunday society for the 
purpose of keeping the membeis of the Sunday 
165 
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school together, Inctuips were arranged in 
mechanics and physical science. In 1701) Lins 
society became the UiriniiiRhani Brotherly 
Society, which wna joined by tho Birmingham 
ArLisuna' Library (f. 1707). More important, 
however, was the influence of John Anderson 
and Dr. Ihrkbcrk (<w.w.). At Anderson's 
Uni varsity, founded by the former, Birkheck was 
able to get into touch with tho artisan class, 
and gave courses to meet their need*. In 18113 
tlio Glangow Mechanics' InsLitiitc was ohUIh 
hsUed by former member a uf Anderson's Insti¬ 
tution. Me an win In n strong appeal ivns mmlo 
in 18M in the Monthly Magrainn for the estab¬ 
lishment of literary and philosophical societies 
for the middle and Lower classes ; HUggcslioiia 
were here advanced for tho arrangement of 
median I cb' institutes In 1821 Mr Leonard 
Ilornc, ft merchant and geologist, founded tho 
Edinburgh School of Arts The London Me¬ 
chanics' Institution was founded in 1823, with 
Dr. Ilirkbeok ns its president, and with lho 
strong support of Lord Brougham It was 
through the influence of the latter lhat tho 
Hocioty for tlic Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
(r j u.) was established in 1825, with the needs of 
mechanics' institutions mul jjnpulnr libraries 
in view. The institution included a Jibriuy, 
circulating and reference, and a reading loom, 
a museum of machines, models, minerals, and 
natural history; a workshop ami laboratory, 
classes for aritliinetin, algebra, geometry, mid 
their applications; ftnd provided lecLuros to its 
members on natural and experimental science, 
mechanics, astronomy, chemistry, lilcralino, 
and the arts. The majority of the managing 
committee consisted of workmen, a common 
fcatmrm most succesHful mechanics' institutes. 
In the sumo year the Mechanics' and Appren¬ 
tices' library was founded in Liverpool, whicli 
was influenced by the New York Mechanics' 
Institution. The equipment and provision of 
classes and lectures followed Lho same lines 
as of the preceding A feature of Urn instruc¬ 
tion here given was the distribution of prizes. 
A day school for hoys in also mninUmcel ub a 
preparation for tho higher work of tho even¬ 
ing schools Tho Munchesloi Mechanics' Insti¬ 
tution, founded m 1824, has played an im¬ 
portant part m the development of technical 
education m Manchester, It was established 
“ to ennblo artisans or whatever trade Lhay may 
bo to become acquainted with such blanches 
of scionao and ait na arc of pinolicnl applica¬ 
tion in their trade. 1 ’ The building Had spoeinl 
nccommodations for work in scionco Lectures 
were given twico a wcok on natural philosophy, 
natural history, literature, mul Lho useful arts, 
Classes were held Toy instruolion in writing, 
grammar, cloomion, and composition, anih- 
mctic, algebra. And geometry, architectural 
and mechanical drawing, vounf music, French, 
Latin Gorman, and chemistry. A l nr go tibi avy 
mul day schools for boys and girls were also 
maintained. The institution emphasized more 
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and more technological instruction, n nd made 
rapid progress afLer the members came to it 
with better preparatory equipment Iu 1880 
its title was changed to technical school, nnd 
in 1802 it wan taken over by the Corporation 
which Ims erected for ils school or technology 
one of the bent equipped buildings of it H kind 
in the world. Mechanics’ iiistitiiliniiH spread 
mindly up to 1830, and met with mom or leas 
HUccpHH. Of considerable interest arn Lho few 
Huroessful institutions which aiosc in mrnl 
centers, c. fl , Lewes, Chichester, Lincoln, mat¬ 
ings, mul SI. Leonards’, with circulating boxca 
of bookH, traveling lccUirci-s, and local brandies 
among flic neighboring villages and hamlets 
Hut tho chief cveuUirs wore London, Lanca¬ 
shire, and Yorkshire. In 1830 n Metropolitan 
Association of Mechanics’ Institutions was 
formed, following Lhe example of the Union 
id Meclianies’ and other Literary and Ucientifia 
Institutions m Lhe West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
and in 17*17 the Lancashire and Chcahiro 
Union and m IS 18 the Yorkshire Union (with 
eighty-six iiiHlilulums) came into existence 
According Lo Siidlur, m 1H51M851 there 
were 010 literary and mechanics' institutions, 
with a membership of 103,000, following aslnte- 
meiit of Lho Earl of (Carlisle in 1810, one in fifty- 
four of the population in Yorkshire belonged lo 
a inecllamas' institution, mul in some places one 
iu seventeen. 

While the mechanics' inntilutlimn wero Lo a 
eorLam extent huccphsCuI, it [m been doubled 
whether they aUrueled tho elms or pcaplo for 
whom they were intended. Tho artisan mill 
Ion or classes had not Lhe educational founda¬ 
tions to profit by Lho institutions, and in many 
canon tho fees for inembeishin, classes, mul 
schools appears Loo high Tho educational 
work of the institutions declined during the 
class struggles of 18 JH, hut were again a Li mu- 
Idled by the grams of lhe Department ol Aria 
and Saionct) (1850)., WiLli their sohoola of 
design and scientific instruction, the institu¬ 
tion laid the foundation for the development 
of Icohmetd bcUooIu, 

In tlio early pmt of tho nineteenth century a 
number of such institutes were founded in Lhe 
ciLics of the United Stales, and formed Qn 
linpoi tanL faotor iu the developing interest in 
public education. The institutes of Now York, 
llocliestcr, and Home otliei cities yot exist. The 
movement for the establishment of such insti¬ 
tutions wns connected with tho Lyceum move¬ 
ment 

See Adult Education. 
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MECKLENBUHG-SCHWERIN 

mecklenburg-schwerin, grand 

DUCHY OF, EDUCATION IN, — See Geii- 
man Empire, Education in 

MEDIEVAL EDUCATION. — See Middle 
Ages, Education in. 

MEDIAN,—See Cuiiye, Graphic; Statis¬ 
tical Method. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION — History,— In 
the sense in which the terms arc now used 
medical education has a brief history, for scien¬ 
tific laboratories arc even in Germany less than 
a century old and organized clinical teaching 
even more recent, Nevertheless, on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, medicine has been for 
centuries one of the four learned faculties con¬ 
stituting the university At Salerno, Mont- 
pclliei, Pans, and other medieval universities 
the subject was taught canonically Hippoc¬ 
rates, Galen, and other authonties wclc ex¬ 
pounded to students by professors, each of 
whom was capable of teaching every branch 
The development of anatomy and the physical 
sciences toward the close of the Midcilo Ages 
affected medical thought rather than medical 
education; for the uiuvcisitics lacked the facil¬ 
ities and the spirit renuisito to the adaptation 
of educational methods Lo scientific advance. 
In consequence the most impoitaut part of tho 
student's training was obtained after he left 
the university, and as hospital or physician's 
apprentice he piocuicd a limited amount of 
concrete experience. Medical education began 
to lose its medieval character in Germany early 
in the nineteenth century, when university 
laboratories and subsequently univeisity clin¬ 
ics began to be established Its most rapid 
strides have been made since I860, at which 
dato Virchow enunciated his cellular pathol¬ 
ogy,— the most fruitful smglo aontubution 
ever made alike to medical education and to 
medical science. 

In Great Britain medical education 1ms fol¬ 
lowed a different line of evolution It began 
in tho hospitals, not in the universities. Hence 
it has been from the first consistently practical. 
Originally each hospital physician had his 
own students who, having paid him Tor the 
privilege, " walked the wards ” in Ins company. 
Anatomical and other instruction they procured 
at private establishments outside the hospital a 
In the course of the nineteenth centuiy the 
various elements wero brought together to 
form hospital schools, the teachers joined to 
form a faculty; their separate apprentices, 
brought together, formed tho student body; 
the necessary laWntorics were one by ono 
builL in close pioxnniby to the hospitals. 

Latterly, the maikcd development of labora¬ 
tory teaching has tended to force tho medical 
schools into the universities. The hospital 
schools have been unendowed private ventures, 
relying on fees For many years they weic 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 

highly profitable; but the needs of laboratory 
instruction now absorb all fees and callfoi addi¬ 
tional support The future of medical educa¬ 
tion in Great Britain lies with universities 
which, whether endowed or Btale-supportcd, 
will be in position to develop medical labora¬ 
tories and clinics of modern typo 

America practically repeats British cxpeii- 
once The reader is referred for additional 
details to tile account of medical education in 
America given below. 

Medical education aims to bring a number of 
sciences and a consideiablc body of knowledge 
acquired through experience to bear in the 
treatment of disease. Modern medical educa¬ 
tion differs from nil previous forma of tho same 
discipline in the increased scope and importance 
of tlia recognized sciences and the consequent 
limitation of the part played by mere clinical 
experience. 

In former times, despite the fact that theo¬ 
retical exposition of traditional medical doctrine 
consumed a considerable part of the student's 
time, his actual training waa procured practi¬ 
cally as an apprentice m hospitals or in the 
private pi notice of his preceptor With the 
development of the underlying sciences the 
range of theoretical exposition has been greatly 
contracted and the apprenticeship has itself 
fallen into disuse, as it 1ms become necessary 
and passible to sunstitutc for it more systematic 
tiaining in medical schools and hospitals con¬ 
nected with them. At the present time the 
details of medical education vary greatly from 
country to country Ab it is impossible to 
describe fully tho methods putsued in all 
civilized lands, the present article will restrict 
itself to four representative countries; namely, 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, 

For further details concerning medical his¬ 
tory, see Galen, Hippocrates, Universi¬ 
ties, Middle Ages 

Germany and Austria. — Medical education 
in Germany and the Teutonic countries in 
general is, and has long been, exclusively and 
entirely a university affair, the medical faculty 
being one of the four tmditionnl faculties 
constituting the complete German university, 
This has proved a most fortunate circumstance, 
for in consequence of the connection of medi¬ 
cine with the university all modern develop¬ 
ments in the underlying sciences have been at 
ouco biought to bear in the solution of clinical 
problems, since tho hospitals have been 
throughout the last century under university 
control. The ideals of the university, which 
combined rcaeuich with teaching on n high 
plane, have been the ideals of medical educa¬ 
tion in Germany. Tile profession has there¬ 
fore always been an educated profession and the 
German physician an educated man. Matric¬ 
ulation m the medical faculty lias been limited 
to giaduates of the German gymnasium pre¬ 
cisely as matriculation in any other university 
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faculty. Up to 1000 this privilege was con¬ 
fined to graduates of the classical gymnasium. 
Since that day it lias been extended cm equal 
terms to graduates of the Real gymnasium ami 
tho higher Ilcalschub, with the single ruhlHiimul 
requirement Hint graduates of Llie last-named 
school must demonstrate an rlcineuUiry ac¬ 
quaintance with Latin, which subject is not 
included in the program of the Inkier Real- 
achulo, Dcanito Lite lengthy tradition fuvoi- 
ablo lo the classical gymnasium an the basin of 
all university study, the two scientific Bcconclrny 
sahooly arc gradually making iruoiuln and the 
proportion of medical students from them is 
likely in the future to grow gloadily, Tho 
following table shows the situation in this 
respect in three recent gamesters; — 



Discussion is still in progress as In which of the 
three penning}bln secondaiy aeliools coiihIUuIom 
tho fittest, disdpliuc preliminary to a mcdienl 
education. Tho ovcrciowding of the medical 
auriicuhun, parLly because of Lhc necehsary 
providing fat nil the sciences, partly bemtw of 
the expansion of Lho medical field iUnolf, is one 
of several factors responsible fm 1 Llie gradual 
vcciing oT opinion in tho direcLion of tfic scien¬ 
tific] gyinnasieii 

Tho medical curriculum of tho university 
may be divided into tlnec pruta, the first con¬ 
taining the sciences which me not in them- 
selves strictly medical, but arc essential to a 
thorough mastery of the medical sciences 
piopcr The sciences in question aic ohemiatry, 
physics, and biology, including botany Tho 
second division includes the medical sciences 
proper; namely, anatomy, physiology, pharma¬ 
cology, pathology, bacteriology, and legal medi¬ 
cine. The thiid fpoup contains the clinical 
subjects, metheino, suigcry, obstetrics, gyne¬ 
cology, pediatries, ophthalmology, dcunalology, 
etc. Tno sciences of the first group — chem¬ 
istry. physics, anil biology — ui> i\ol, pioperly 
speaking belong to tho medical curriculum, 
and am indeed, ns a rule, Lauglit by Lho philo¬ 
sophical faculty Only the LiadlUonid danu- 
nation of the classical gymnasium could have 
kept these sciences so long in the medical cur¬ 
riculum. In conscnucnco of the heavy burden 
which tho student of medicine carries, bin study 
of tho preliminary sciences is hurried and 
unsatisfactory He is instructed in them 
almost altogether by lcaturcs, illustrated by 


professorial demonstration. In chemistry nlono 
is he actually icquirod to take a practicnl 
course. Ilis overwhelmingly Hieorelical train¬ 
ing in these fundamental branches is uu obstacle 
from winch the average Uernmu student of med¬ 
icine dors not in most cases recover, for, Lliough 
the leaching ih as concrete as illustration can 
make it, the ntmliMil does nol himself master 
the Hieiiueal and phvHical manipulations upon 
whioh his subsequent studies so largely pre¬ 
sume. 

The iiiHliurlion in anatomy is both practical 
and thcorcticiil. The sLudent is required to 
procuid Urn rough training in dmacetiou ami 
in piaeLirul histology. In addition he nLLcnda 
lectures on general ami special anatomy, and 
towaid the clone or his medical course lb re¬ 
quired once more to review the subject by follow¬ 
ing a comae m Lopogrnplucnl anatomy In 
physiology likewise liis instruction !b both 
theoretical and praeLicnl, hut Lho Irclures arc 
more heavily emphasized than lho practical 
course, which may or may not closely accom¬ 
pany lliem Pliaimacology and hygiene arc 
presented Ihcoicrinilly with drmonslraliona 
The course in pathology is, like that in anat¬ 
omy, both theoretical and practical The stu¬ 
dent atteiids lectin oh on the principles of 
plithology, on general pathology, mid special 
pathology all of which are abundantly ilhis- 
tintfd wiUi fresh ami presetved specimens In 
addition he hiuhI, in older lo jm*4 Ills exami¬ 
nation, huuaelf take pint in luiUtpuy woTk. 
IJneliTiology is tiHHigiiod lo hygiene 

Kuril of the subjects which lmve boon men¬ 
tioned in live pmwding akvtch Una in the CW- 
iimn univeisiLy ltn own institute, or laboratory, 
as we should call it The msUlutes tire orgnn- 
iml aiul (‘quipped cm suliHlfintinlly HLinilar 
lines, The head, called the diircLor, is Lho 
piofcssor, devoting himself entirely Lo his 
HpcemlLy He linn ti few r^sistants. the pre¬ 
cise number vaiying with the size or Lhe imili- 
tuto, the number of students, and the number 
of fUibdiviHions the institute contains, Tor 
example, Lho institute of anatomy invariably 
contains two subdivisions — gross and micro¬ 
scopical; the institute of physiology has, ns 
n rule, separate subdivisions foi chemical, 
physical, and operative woik; lho instiLuLc of 
pathology, when completely developed, as nfc 
Uerhn, cmitninn diviaimiH foi gross pathology, 
pnLliolugiunl histology, experimental pathology, 
(ifieinioal p/itlmlogy, and bacteriology It 
happens not infrequently that one nr vnoio of 
Llie Hiibdivjsioim ineniioiied may bo nUHaing, now 
on nrominl of lack of fluids, again, because 
a mutable hmumhrnl may mil at the moment ho 
available In Llie long mn, Llieso defects arc 
or no consequence Lo llin student, for in the 
course, nf his wanderings — the German student 
being given to migrating during hiH medical 
studies — ho will find at one university what 
he may have omitted at another. 

The an an genic lit and equipment of the insbl- 
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tuto invariably take thought for both teaching nical aide, however, German medical education 
and research, for the Gorman university pio- is weak unless strongly reenforced by volun- 

fesaor, in the medical faculty as elsewhere, ia tary activity on the student’s piut, 'While the 

at one and the same time instructor and pro- best Goimnn students can get a rich, varied, 
duccr The institute contains lecture halls, and concrete tiaining, the averngc student 
clnBsrooins, and separata suites lor the invesLi- and the poorer student may escape with inferior 
gativc wort of the profesgor, Ins assistants, and practical training 

research students Laboratory facilities di/Tcr Germany is perhaps the only great country 
in extent, but not ill type, in the different in which clinical education is on precisely the 

universities, They arc largo at Beilin, Vienna, flame footing as that of tho underlying sciences 

Leipzig, and Munich, — the anatomical insti- The German professor of medicine and surgery 

tutc ah Muniali being a palatial structure, is a university piafessav selected for capacity 
thoy are small and more modest in appearance only. Aa the clinical brandies arc under 
at Grcifswald, Whrzburg, Gi'az, nnd other complete university control precisely ns any 
universities But in essential character and other subject, the state seeks its clinical tcach- 
cqmpincnt all take thought for tcaalung and ers wherever it can find them Professors of 
research at tha same high level This uniform- medicine and surgery arc therefore called from 
ity is due in no small degree to the custom of one university to another like professors of 
" calling” piofcssora fiom one institution to mathematics, philosophy, or chemistry, 
another Obviously, to Induce a using geien- There is a common notion that the German 
tisfc to leave one post for another, as good or government is enabled to choose clinical pro- 
better facilities must be ofTcred to him lesaois in this fashion because the state, or, 

The Gcimiui student ia required to complete what ia the same thing, the university, actually 
his walk in all tho sciences allcady named owns the hospitals in which clinical instruction 
except pathology and bacteriology, before ia given. It is supposed that these hospitals 
undertaking clinical study. To these sciences have been created simply for the purpose of 
he is requited to devote at least five semesters, furnishing tho pioper opportunities for clinical 
German teaching of these subjects has obvious instinotion As a matter of fact, tins is by 
points of strength as well as weakness. The no means universally the ease. In Prussia nnd 
student ia taught by progressive scientists in in Wilrttcmbcrg the hospitnls in which Lhc 
active laboratories He ivories, therefore, in a universities cany on their clinical teaching tire 
highly stimulating Atmosphere, Abundant op- state institutions in which, therefore, the uni- 
portunlties arc given to him to do more than tho versity enjoys complete privileges, hut in piin- 

rcquircd minimum in any subject in which ho ciplc the case is not otherwise in other states 

develops intoiosb or capacity Having satisfied in which the hospitals arc not state institutions 

the examination requirement, he may enLer one In Leipzig, for example, where the State of 
of tho many advanced courses offoicd in all Saxony maintains its univeisity, the clinical 
institutes or he may na undergraduate volun- teaching of the university is cariied on in the 
tcei (Famulus) make himself praotically a wards of a municipal hospital. The same 
part of the organization of tho laboialory situation exists in Munich, where the Bavarian 
during vacation time; or, having passed tho government procures the requisite medical 
necessary examinations, he may pause long clinics for its university by making a contract 
enough to undertake a piece of original rescaicli with the municipality. At Strassburg the 
under the direction of the professor How Empire makes a similar arrangement for cer- 
largc a pioportiou of the German medical sfcu- tain wards with an endowed hospital, ns does 
dents actually fake advantage cf the oppov- the Austrian state in Vienna In Gins a pra- 
tunilics thus alTotdctl it i3 difficult to sny, but vincinl hospital is utilized, in WUrzburg a 
the German system of university instruction hospital suppoitccl by a religious endowment 

is explicitly designed to favor these move In all these instances alike the state enjoys 

active and encigelic individuals. Tho weak- essentially the same privileges It 1ms the 
ncaa of the instruction lies in the excessively right to appoint professors, who in virtue of 
demonstrative character of the required teach- their appointment to univeisity chairs become 
ing. In all subjects n large pai t of the student's physicians and surgeons to the hospitals in 
time is consumed in attending loctuics and wit- question, and the univeisity professor whose 
neasing demolish ntiona. — even in anatomy, clinic w siLuated in a municipal or endowed 
where, howovor, there is no lack of praclical institution has the same rights and privileges 
instruction besides The unambitious sLudent, as arc enjoyed by the university professor in 
who contents himaeir with doing only what he Prussia who teaches in a university hospital, 
ia by the letter of tho law compelled to do, These different arrangements work smoothly 
receives an cduoation which is far too thco- foi two icasons. In the first place the umyci- 
rctical and passive. The piactico of medicine aity professoi, who is also a hospital physician, 
involves the actual application of tho sciences receives a salary His university and hospital 
to clinical problems, but this application can work constitute, theieforo, the first claim on his 
be made only by students who have acquired tune and attention. In the next place cxecu- 
a practical scientific technique. On the tech- tive responsibility and medical care are sharply 
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differentiated The hospital authorities, who¬ 
ever they may be, appoint a hospital a drill ium l ro¬ 
tor who looks after everything LhoL portnina to 
housekeeping It is UiH duly to attend ta oil 
details involving supplies, repairs, nursing, etc, 
Equally complete is the null]only of the hos¬ 
pital physicians and surgeons in rereience to 
tho medical and surgical conduct of Lire wards 
Superintendent and physicians are unt aenninl- 
able Lo each other, hut both lire nccountable to 
tho higher authority. Thus all fuc lion is avoided 
As thrso arrangements obtain in all hospitals 
alike, thcro is no essential difference between 
university ami mm-Uinvcvfiily institutions 
The clinia dilTeifl from the scientific institute 
previously described in having to care Tor 
patients, it icsembles the scientific iusli Lutes 
in having also to provide for bolh leaching ami 
research Its equipment and organuiUlon 
reflect the three purposes for winch it exists, 
The stud' consists of tho professor! known as tho 
director of tho clinic. nssiaLaiUa varying in 
number according to the size of the clinic, and 
advanced and voluntary workers who come into 
the clime for the purpose of following the woik 
of tha stall or engaging in original research. 
Tho equipment consists essentially of the wards, 
lecture halls always equipped for conipleLo 
clinical itaiiiuna trillions, cWsrooim for lUo 
conduct of undergraduate courses, research 
taboratancs for the work of tho professor and 
his immediate assistiuiThe re.scmeli labor¬ 
atories vaiy in character with the hiLeresl of 
the professor. Tliey are, ns a rule, equipped 
for investigation on the chemical, physiological, 
or bacteriological side of clinical problems A.a 
a rule, the professoi is m general charge or the 
clinics and the laboratories, Each assistant 
lias a scpaiato ward to look attci, and, ns a rule, 
is at the same time in immediate charge of ono 
of the laboratories. \Vlulo the enluo staff 
!s often engaged togethri on some largo prob¬ 
lem, the individual members of the stall ara 
usually occupied with their own pi obtains 
besides The icquired clinical teaching lakes 
the form of clinical or surgical dciiumniulian 
Tho undergraduate Bludcnta nssembta daily in 
tho ampin theater connected with the chme 
bo witness a clinical demonstration by the pro¬ 
fessor Two, Homclimrs tlucn, cases arc shown 
each day. The professor describes m great 
detail all Llie significant features of tho case, 
explains the vuuouh alternative diagnoses, 
gives the considerations which dotmmno his 
judgment in favor of one as against the others, 
nnd thereupon launches into a rtcicmUic dis¬ 
cussion of tho disease m question from all its 
dilTerqnt aspects, pointing out how it is to bo 
distinguished fi om oLhci similar nfTcoLioiiHj tho 
course it runs, tho treatment Lo bo applied, and 
the outcome to be expected Eor Uigbr lectui 
thorough preparations have been made m ad¬ 
vance, and iL ia not too much to say Lhal, as a 
rule, they represent a very high order of demon¬ 
strative pcncrmance. 


A medical education largely nmdo up of 
demonstrative lectures is obviously open lo 
the objection already pointed out in connection 
with lahnraloiy Leaching; namely, that it ia 
loo theoretical and ton priori o. liy way of 
meeting thin criticism various devices arc 
resorted to. TirsL, the professor In requited 
In call down inLp the arena from the ampin- 
theater every HUidml nt taunt twice in tho 
course of a HpinoHLor, Thiw Htudent, who is 
known oh n Prnkhkaul, i«j expected lo examine 
Llie patient, to make n diagnoniy and to offer 
suggestions an lu treatment. The professor 
qui7J.es Unn and requirea him lo defend hia 
])trq>o.siturns. The device cannot be regarded 
ns a great success The modems me nervoua, 
Liiniil, and unequal to the responsibility of 
making and defending n diagnosis on sliort 
notice, for they have hail no previous oppor¬ 
tunity to examine llio patient exhibited. Morc- 
ovei, ilia moment tho professor devotes Inmself 
closely to the Prakhkatit the rest of hia au¬ 
dience becomes inattentive Most professors, 
therefore, attend mainly to the audience, llie 
part of the, Prnkltkaui becoming xery often 
almost nominal In tho smaller univciaities 
tho device works more satisfactorily because, 
the class being small, gronLei Infonnnlity is 
possible. 

2, A second corrective is found in the prac¬ 
tical course a in physical diagnosis and cluneal 
microscopy given by Llie iiHsisUnlH m the clinic. 
Tin? professor, wlu/lms complete control of the 
iimlcrml and facilities or tbe dime, encourages 
his [assistants to offer special courses designed 
to train mnuU ftrnmw of HtudmUs in lUc nrta 
of percussion, auscultation, and palpation, and 
m the microscopic and chemical examination or 
mine, sputum, etc. Tliesu coupes arc offered 
in targe nuinbcis, and as abundant material is 
at baud in the clinics and out-patient depart¬ 
ments, the ntudont gels an excellent training, 
tiiinilai cournes nro olTurcil in nurpeiy, where 
dressing, bandaging, and diagnosis are thus 
taught, mid in the woman 'a clime, whero the 
student teams Lite important obstetrical manip¬ 
ulations, 

3, Ab in the laboratory brandies, and more 
commonly than in the laboratory blanches, 
students aic invited to enter the clinic infor¬ 
mally, chiefly during vacation lime, as FanniHj 
or undergraduate vohintocis, They me thus 
privileged to follow as closely ns limy will nil 
tho activities of llio clinic, 

4, At tho conclusion of the student's course, 
after he Una passed all UW esaminatlnns, he la 
required to spend a so-railed practical year in 
an apmoved hospital. As a rule, at least ono 
half of this period must be spent in ward work 

In addition to the required work, above dealt 
with, the clinics, liko tho tjoientifia institutes, 
offm- a great,variety of coiuses and a great 
variety of optional opportunities for the benefit 
of graduates and undergraduates who are 
eager to do more LJian is required of them, On 
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tho clinical side, qs on the laboiatory side, 
everyLhing is done bo oncouingc the unusual 
student. The average and poor students nan 
undoubtedly get along with very little pine tic nl 
exertion on their part, but no student who is 
eager bo do something above the minimum ever 
lades abundant opportunity and encourage¬ 
ment. These optional opportunities arc so 
extensive and so largely utilized that they must 
fairly bo considcicu the very essence of the 
German system of medical education De¬ 
spite its defects, it is therefore probable tlmt 
tho Gorman profession is nioic scientifically 
brained than that of any other modem nation. 
Beyond question this is true of the leaders, 
namoly, the piofcssois and their assistants 
Nowheia else, indeed, is fchcio to be found 
anything tlmfc is equivalent to the German as¬ 
sistant who, attaching lnmsclf to a laboiatoiy or 
clinical chief, remains in scientific service for 
a long period of years, abating the productive 
work of his superioi, carrying on his own inves¬ 
tigations, and coining into close contact with a 
laige body of studonts From the assistants, 
division chiefs and professois arc almost inva- 
nably selected. The prolonged nctivily of the 
assistants in the fundamental sciences propaica 
them to carry on clnucnl and smgical work on 
a thoiaughly scientific basis 
In the actual aiiangcmeut of his course of 
study the Gorman student 1ms very considerable 
leeway IIo is controlled only by certain restric¬ 
tions imposed by the examination ordinance. 
It is required that lie puss all examinations 
in the scientific branches as far ns pathology 
befora he carl obtain time credit in any of 
tha clinical subjects The cmriculuin is thus 
divided into two mutually exclusive paits, Ilia 
first containing physics, chemistry, biology, 
botany, anatomy, and physiology, the second 
lithology, hygiene, and all the clinical 
ranches No fixed ordei is pi escribed for 
these subjects on either side of the dividing line. 
This looseness or structure enables students 
to migrate freely from one institution to tho 
other, an admirable fcatuie, since every stu¬ 
dent can thus pro euro for himself the conditions 
of study which he prefers and the instruction 
of any teacher whom ho especially desires to 
follow. On the other hand, it is not without 
its disadvantages, for not inficqucntly the 
nflLurnl sequence of subjeats is disarranged, to 
the unmistalcnblo disadvantage! of the student 
Chemistry and physics, for example, should 
undoubtedly precede physiology, which em¬ 
ploys them both, Nevertheless, it happens 
that a student will complete hia required work 
in physiology beforo completing either or both 
of tho subsidiary sciences. In the clinical divi¬ 
sion sequence is in general less material There 
arc, however, ccitain principles of older which 
cannot bo safely neglected Before entering 
a medical clinic the student inquires to under¬ 
stand the moro common pathological terms and 
phenomena, and he must obviously know how 


to procure and how lo interpret common 
physical signs, he ought, therefore, to have 
followed a course in percussion, auscultation, 
and palpation Before entering the surgical 
clime he should have followed an elementary 
course in surgical diagnosis and should have 
learned bandaging, di easing, etc. Obstetrics 
in tho same way presupposes proper training 
with the manikin. These fundamental corre¬ 
lations having been enfoiccd, it makes little 
difference in what order the student, obtains his 
clinical training The student, is recommended 
by a plan of studies put forth by the different 
faculties to procure for himself at the proper 
time the fundamental training just described. 
Nevertheless, he is not rcquucd to do so. He 
may enter any of tlic various climes without 
the proper pieliininary discipline, mid ho not 
infrequently does. In some cases the technical 
training is acquired subsequently by following 
the practical courses above described OtliCT 
students piocurc it by serving as Famuli or 
volmitcois in the various clinics prior to their 
examinations Others pick up fragments in 
different ways and trust largely to good fortune. 
Tlic same result already mentioned thus re¬ 
appears The minimum training may be de¬ 
cidedly unsatisfactory Meanwhile there is 
hardly any limit to the training that can be 
procured by earnest and capable students. 

It might be supposed tlmt the examinations 
for the license to practice would intciposc so 
as to cut off those students who have slighted 
their duties This is the caBC in theory, but 
not in pmcticc. The real guarantee of tho 
competency of the German doctor is not so 
much tlie examination now about to be de¬ 
scribed as the high entrance basis already 
touched on* Befaic admission to the university 
the German student must have passed through 
a severe educational discipline which iejects 
tho feeble and trains to seveic habits of appli¬ 
cation the more competent. While in the 
caily semesters of unlvcisity life there is doubt¬ 
less some reaction from the gymnnsial disci¬ 
pline, it is novel tireless true that the German 
student has a trained mind lie is capable of 
and accustomed to hard work, and in this fact 
is found perhaps the moat significant factor 
in connection with the high level of German 
medical education 

Two examinations are conducted in Ger¬ 
many, one for the title cf practical physician 
(prakLuchcr Arzl)t the othci for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. Wo may consider the 
latter first Tlic degree of MD, is an academic 
title, and gives the holder the right to teach. 
As the examinations leading to it are held sub¬ 
sequently to those which give the title of prac¬ 
tical physician, they arc largely matteis of 
form. The student is required to prepaie a 
thesis, to submit to a brief mteirogntion by a 
committee of the faoulty, and to pay certain 
heavy fees. 

The examination for the license to practice 
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ia a much more Hcrioua affair. It U hnnwn hg 
the state examination, ns ilisimp;ui‘Hlir , fl from 
tlic degree examination, which m a cimiern of 
the university as a teaching body, The slate 
appoints an examination coiiiiimshioji at each 
uinvcraiLy, made up ulmoaL entirely of profes- 
soiii Those RommiiMioiiM delegate the exami¬ 
nations in llm different branches to tin 1 pro¬ 
fessors immedia Lely emujerned JOxniniiiixtiniiH 
lake place almost coiuimwuuily llirtiuglnmt the 
scmcstei, sLudculs being examined Mngly or 
in umull groups Thu oriliMiuo 

proacribi") in groat ilclnil how tin 1 various Ip sis 
arc to iic carried on. The Firnt oxiumimtiun 
InaU four days, of which anatomy cnnuium's 
two, physiology one, and the remaining sub¬ 
jects one, Tin? regulations specify UiiiL in 
anatomy each candidate iiuibL dcHerilje a 
designated part, make a dissection, answering 
questions ns ho proceeds, nnrt prepare two 
microscopical lnepnra lions Tho exiiimimluih 
in pliyriJoloRV covers general pliymolugy, in- 
cludmR phyniologicftl chemistry, anil mpum 
Loth oral and practical work The examina¬ 
tions in physics and chemistry are oral only and 
arc meant to keep in view Lhc needs of the fu¬ 
ture physician In zoology, coinpni alive aimL- 
emy and physiology are Lo ho emphasized, 
in botany, Lhc anatomy and physiology of 
plants, especially those with medicinal proper¬ 
ties. Should the student fail lo pans in any 
euhject, ho is allowed two morn iiiula from 
two Lo Lwolvo months later If he fails a Llmd 
time, he is denied any further chance to 
ictriove As a matter of facL, exam m era arc 
so rein c Liu it to deprive a atiulent of Ida career 
that those wlio conic up for Lilts thiid Lime arc 
invariably passed. 

The chuicnl examination, which is consider¬ 
ably more complicated, be Rina with pathology 
divided inLo two parts, pathological anatomy 
and genoral pathology, occupying one examiner 
two days. The candidate must cla part of fi 
post morlem , writing the protocol. Ho must 
make several micioscopic picpamUmg, ex¬ 
pounding at least ono, and finally must bo 
subjected to an oral quiz oi\ the piincipleH of 
tho science Tho medical examination falls 
into two parts, and lasts nlmuat n werk. In 
the first part, conducted by two examines in tlifl 
medical waids or out-patient dcpaiLiiient, the 
candidate must examine two patients, making 
diagnoses, suggesting treatment, and giving 
a prognosis. At homo he must write a critical 
account to be handed m noxt day. Thereafter 
daily for four days ho imiat visit the nalient 
once a day nr off.imer and repoit his ooyorvn- 
tioiift to ius c yammer a. Tho second piul con¬ 
sists of a written examination in prescription 
writing and tin oral examination in pharma¬ 
cology and toxicology. 

The auigical examination embraces four parts, 
and also lists about a week. Tho student must 
handle two cases on rnuah tho same linos laid 
down foi medicine, must be examined pracli- 


ctdly iu bandaging, selling or tinctures, Ltc, 
and muni operate on the radavor 011^^0111^' 
ophthalmology, and psychiatry nre handled in 
lhc fmme fflidiion. A siiiglc day is devoted lo 
ond rxjiiniiirUifiii in hygiene mid baclwiology 
Ah a rule, lhc mihjeelH nre arinugrd nL intervals 
of hj\ weeks The Hliirionl must pais in every 
nub|ecl before he run begin Ijih practical year, 
Tlic lnciilH of the cxiuiiiiKiliuii urr undoubt¬ 
edly grcLiL lH general leudeucy in lo force 
llu* Hlndcnl lo acquire pnulieul skill. The 
foreknowledge ihuL In ju\hh nunloroy he must 
dinned, lo jmss in modieme he muni make n 
physical cxiiininnliim mul iliugnobis, to pass ui 
obslelrie.s lie must lmrlinpulc in a delivery, 
eiiniiol 1ml exeit a favmalile influence 011 lhc 
comae of Jill studies Moreovrr, the moral 
and practical influence of Hireling hie Leachcre 
face lo face is marked On the other hand U 
muni be ceiifesaed that examine™ arc fre¬ 
quently lux, The meie fact Uial examination?, 
spread Lhiniigh the enlire semester conduces 
In leniency, for, ns llu* lirufeimm baft all his other 
nigngeiiicnlH to attend in, he is, especially in 
the larger inuvrmitirs, tempted to hum, ami 
haste is more apt in 1 fault in luxiLy than in 
nn only. Moreover, llmiigh many weak bLii- 
deulH drop mil hefou 1 llie third trial, those who 
peisist can nmnl cunhdenlly on being passed. 
In Austria aLtuleiiLs are Sometimes rejected at 
lhc thud trial, 1ml on application Lhc Emperor 
grunts blither oppmUmiLy, an (Lull oh u maUcr 
or faeL, in Austria iih in the (leriunn Empire, the 
Mudcnl whu perkwlti will ultimately be nuems- 
ful. 

The cost of n medical eibi('niion > ib lieavy, 
vaiyiug lefts than one would be disposed Lo 
think ns bet v ecu large and sin a) l towns. 
About300 marks usually are required for tuition 
fees, ImoliH, etc,; living expenses, exclusive cf 
chiliiing, arc eaLinifUod at about J200 marks 
for tlic two semcaler/j, 7fi00-fl000 marks make 
the mini mum for Lhe entire course, and lcavo 
the bLikIciU willmut allowance for examination 
fees or vaealUma Twenty yenra have made 
no material change in thin reject. 

The lot of tho needy aUubnt is, however, 
variously relieved. The jjnymcnt of fees ia 
after nil a private mailer in lhc hands or iho 
profesaur 1 he is fine Lo waive liia rights entirely 
or to grant a rpapHo, if lie plefisrs. At ccitnm 
iinivci,silica, committees mo nppoinLed, wlio, 
ovideaco of pecuniary incapacity being shown, 
grant a delay of six ycnrfli al the close of winch 
period the proper oflieialH endeavor Lo collect 
the debt; furUioi lKiBlponeuiout 1 b common, 
SoliolarHhip funds also exist, Lho income of 
which is annually distributed In the U r o 
flomcalcrs 1D05-1000, out of a Lolnl nttcndanco 
of 40,600 m Prussian miWerwlicB 5023 en¬ 
joyed fcc-excnipLion, 8435 (many of course 
already counted among those exempted from 
fees) received additional aid: among them 
000,720 maiks were diatilbuLrd. 

/ Great Britain — Medical education in Great 
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Britain is nob. ns in Germany, controlled by the times, The student fees formed a substantial 
covcrimicnt, but practically control has been source of income to their teachers, who also 
delegated by the government to certain corpor- profited subsequently by acting as consultants 
ations; namely, the royal colleges of pliysi- to their students when the latter went cut into 
cians and surgeons to be found in London, practice. 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, to univer- This proprietary order is now in piocess of 
aides possessing medical departments, ami to destruction The necessity of providing the 
the Gcneial Medical Council, a lepreaentativo student with training in the fundamental labor- 
body consisting of delegates chosen by all tlia atory branches has eaten up the profits of the 
coiporationfl above mentioned arid the rcgis- propriotaiy medical school. Almost cvcry- 
tcred piofcssion at large. Each of fcheso coi- where practicing physicians have ceased to 
porations, with the exception of the General teach chemistry, physics, anatomy, physiology, 
Medical Council, conducts examinations which and other laboiatory branches. As far as theso 
admit to practice, and each has in theory com- subjects aio concerned tho British medical 
plcte freedom to conduct such cxammationa na school is rapidly appionching the German plan 
it will As a matter of fact, however, nil con- of organization. In the Scottish universities, 
form to something like the same standard, a at Oxford and Cambridge, in the provincial 
consequence pnitly of corporate pride, partly univeiaitics, and in tho King's and University 
of professional soiidaiity, partly of the influ- colleges m London the scientific branches 
cncc of tho General Madiend Council The belong to the universities and arc handled 
General Medical Council was cieated by statute like other university subjects. They are taught 
in 1858 Tor the purpose of publishing annually by specialists, in laboratories equipped, as far 
an acamatc 1 agistor of authorized practitioneis ns financial resources permit, for tenching and 
m older that the public might be enabled to research But nowhere as yet in Great Britain 
discriminate the trained fiorn the untrained does a university really contiol its clinical 
The Council was nlso given the right to inspect facilities Clinical teaching, thoicforo, remains 
and Lo criticize the qualifying, or, na wo should ns forineily in the hands of tho visiting staffs 
say, licensing examinations. This privilege of the local hospitals At Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
has been skillfully cultivated so as to inciense and Manchester the local universities have 
greatly the importance of the Council It has, procuied some limited privileges in lespcct to 
ns a matter of fnct, no coercive power over tho designation of teachers of medicine and 
medical education, It cannot visit a medical surgery, but in general the clinical blanches in 
school, it cannot dictate the curiiculum, it Groat Britain are taught incidentally by tho 
cannot refuso to register a cnndidnto who pic- practicing physicians who form the unpaid 
senta tho qualification of one of the above- staffs of hospitals maintained by volunLepr 
named eorporalurnsj oven though it should hold subscription. To this point we will recur in 
the qualifying examinations to have been unant- giving an account of the methods of clinical 
isfnetory It can at most protest to the qunli- teaching. 

Tying body itself, and in the event that the No lc^al minimum is established f in Great 
off ending body mils to meet tho objections Britain m respect to general education which 
laisocl by tho council through its ropiescnta- must picccdc the study of medicine. The 
tivcs it can carry its pretest to the Pi ivy CJoun- various bodies dealing with the subject concur, 
cil, winch haq large powers of action. As a however, in enforcing a requirement which 
matter of fact, cxtiemc measures have not been includes English, Latin, arithmetic, algebra, 
necessary. Publicity and constant hammering and plane geometry. A student is admitted 
on the part of the council have succeeded to a medical school on presenting a satisfactory 
in bringing tho less conscientious ancl advanced certificate allowing that he has passed the 
examining bodies up to tho struulaid icgnrdcd required examinations in these subjects This 
by the Gcneial Medical Council na satisfactory standard is indisputably low. It can be met 
Tho situation in Gicat Britain ia much com- by an ordinary boy of fifteen or sixteen years of 
plicated by the fnct that medical education age. Students arc, In fact, considerably older 
was originally altogether in piivatc hands, the discrepancy being duo to the unorganized 
wlicic it still rests in large measuro. The Eng- condition of secondary education in England. 
Hah doctoi originally got h is education na nn (Sec Ex a mi nations. \ 

apprentice, attaching himself to a hospital The medical cmriculum must be five years 
physician, whom he accompanied on his rounds in length, and is on the average considerably 
and sometimes on his vigils Ilia fundamental longer. Its first year is devoted to instruction 
training ill anatomy ho got in the private in the basic sciences — physics, chemistry, and 
classes which flourished in London, Edinburgh, biology Anatomy and phy&iology take up the 
Glasgow, Dublin, cto. As students increased next eighteen months The 1 eat of the time is 
m numbei and hospitals mcieased in size, the dovoted to clinical studies, in which pathology 
apprentices were brought together to form a is included The teaching methods are much 
school and the hospital physicians and aui- more concrete and practical than in Germany, 
geons farmed ft teaching faculty. These con- Though systematic lectures archcld in all sub- 
ditions prevailed generally up to very recent jeets, the main emphasis in instruction falls 
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on Llio practical oxerciacH, which nrc well 
developed. Conditions air lca4 Hidisfacilory 
in chemistry, physica. and biology, because 
thcan subjects cannot be satisfactorily mindled 
when crowded into a winkle yenr l lull in anat¬ 
omy mid physiology Lheoretm instruction ih 
distinctly subsidiary In phyniolngy espr- 
cially the English cvcel Tin* laboratories in 
this subject havo practically without exception 
individual equipment Tor evciy HLudenl, ena¬ 
bling iiiin under direction to carry out nil the 
important simpler cxpminenli for himself 
Around this experimental course all inairneUnn 
in the subject centers. An inipoi Unit obsLaele, 
howcvci, arises fioni the siilngenL laws gov¬ 
erning vivisection. The student's own work 
is limited to pitted frogs. 

The equipment and scope of the Heienlifie 
laboratories in Great Britain me, except m 
physiology, gcnonilly mlcnor to those in Ger¬ 
many, because medical schools lack adequnLci 
financial support. The univcisily rdjrime lias 
not yet completely rstuhlished itself, in puiihc- 
quouco of wluch university depart meal a of 
medicine often rely largely upon student fees 
whioh arc necessarily limdeqimLo to support 
tcaclung and research laboratories. While 
everywhere interested individuals arc fmmd 
engaged in icsearch at one point or another, 
research is not ycl clvaracteiiftlic of the English 
laboratory as it is of the Geinmii In many 
aohools anatomy is limited to disserting, the 
head of the department being assisted by young 
physicitos win ling for praotiro Physiology is 
m general much better, nomo of the Loudon 
laboratories and the lnbovnloncH in Edinburgh. 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Uainbrjdgfj and Oxford 
being fully up to the bent continental flUuulnnl 
Pharmacology and hygiene mo quite unde¬ 
veloped as separate laboratories of an expeli- 
mcntal character. As a rule, Iho activity of 
the laboratory departments expciuta itself 
largely m routine teaching. Tho low standard 
on which studnnts are admitted, Lho scant 
resour ods 'which the various lnBlUuLiuiB com¬ 
mand, and tho lack of development of scien¬ 
tific ideals combine to keep teaching to mi ele¬ 
mentary level This tendency is assisted by 
tho existence of the vanety of qualifications 
and the disorcnancica between them, The pro- 
prictaiy school depends for its success on pass¬ 
ing its atudents Aa the schools have no re¬ 
sources but fccB, thoy must bend every olforl 
to promote tho success Df Lheir students in tho 
qualifying examinations. Courses ara Lhere- 
foio arranged to comply stiiclly with the exam¬ 
ination icquiimnonU which each student ban in 
view No sLudcnl is encouraged to do nunc 
than ho needs During Ins spare] Unio he is 
assiduously coached hy his IiiHtructoi, who, being 
used up in dull work and practice, lias neither 
time nor energy to engage in investigation, 
Pathology is tho collocating link in England, 
oa in Germany, he tween the laboratory branches 
and the hospital Material ig in general abun¬ 


dant, but pathological laboratories have been 
unable to develop On modern lines because of 
the Hlrotig prejudice ngaiiinl vivisection, in 
llm. London hospital achonlH pathology j B 
limited Lo teaching in Lhe dead lmunc mi mor¬ 
phological lines In the umvcrsiliui the 
illogical depart nielli of the hospital is unc<| for 
morphological work, while the profesnor some- 
times maintains a Kpparnlo oxperinimilnl labo¬ 
ratory on the umvermLy grounds. At Gln R g 0W 
alone dorn the university nnHHcuj a modern 
lalMPialory of pathology in which imirpholagtcal 
and experimental linen are combined. Tho 
hospital pathologist in now usually n specialist. 

IIih unl.H lire, however, generally young 
physiriaiiH and surgnuiH The minject is 
taught with reference to its diRgnoslic uao in 
liiedicliiQ and surgery ruther than ns an inde¬ 
pendent scientific discipline* The flUidcnla 
receive ri course of inHlruclion m Hie dead house, 
and are Hubsormenlly drilled in the imiflcum to 
uuderHliind and to interpret pathological lesions 
as found in preserved flprnineiiB. 

The English student gels Iuh clinical ecluca- 
Lirm by ultelidiiig the practice of (ho vimling 
pliyhiciiLiiH of a voluntary hospital Tlie quality 
of the lualuicium dependa, therefore, i\Uo- 
geLhei upon (he character of the English hos¬ 
pital bluff Unlike Germany, where clinical 
prnCesMirn me (uni of all leavhvin mul art* called 
lo llieii poals after achieving distinction m 
iiifeuor HtatmiiH, the English hospital physician 
ia a cmwuKunl who \\w*\ m muhl ca(tea attained 
Ida present appointment on the basis of sen¬ 
iority. Education and mvoMtigntion am Ihcre- 
foie Hcnmdnry conmderatnms The hottpUnlB 
lack the means and the all ending staff lacks the 
lime to engnge freely in clinical inveBligation. 
Tho Unlink ulndeni ib, IheufoTC, trained to ho 
a praelienl doctor. Hr becoiiics quite expert 
on the technical side, hut he does not receive 
the Rcicnlilitt discqilirie wlncli is the distinguish¬ 
ing mark of modem medicine 

While IbiUsh medicine fiulferfl severely from 
the limitations just mentioned, il Is iicverlhe- 
Iess truo tliaL in respect Lo the sUident'A contact 
with clinical inulerial nowhere else in (lie world 
art* conditions ho favorable, In our discussion 
of Geimnny we pointed out Lhat its climcnl 
instruction was overwhelmingly demoiiBlialive. 
In England, on the other 1mm], iL if? over¬ 
whelmingly practical. The British student lias 
the fiont iiccohs lo the wards, which , con Lain 
mntouAl enough for conlinumis pailh'ipativfi 
insLiuclinn Actual mid continuous participa¬ 
tion of the Htmleiit in the cure of the sick is thus 
the backbone of British clinical tiaining. Tim 
student receives by way of IiiHLruelion a prac¬ 
tical diNciplino in noting and inioprcting 
physical signs, At the conclusion of a forl- 
mght lie begum to " clerk. 11 A pliysirian, liifl 
assistant physician, mul his house physician 
receive an assignmcri t of perhaps six or eight 
HIndents Tho students nro first iaiight Urn 
syatenmtio taking or no Lea, whereupon the 
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houso physician escorts the little group on its 
first ward walk, allotting to each Htudont or 
11 clerk/’ ns he is called, a certain number of 
cages foi which he is to be held individually 
responsible Each clerk is required La obtain 
the oomplcto histoiy and description of cacli of 
his cases and to make the requisite chemical 
and micioscopic examinations Ho has all 
ncccssaiy ficccloin and facilities, entering the 
wards without ceremony and readily procuring 
such material as lie may request, IIih notes 
become, ns a rule, pari of the hospital 1 coords 
of tlio ease, The house physician makes 
rounds daily wiLh Lhc clerks between 0,30 and 
noon Twice or thrice weekly in the afternoon 
the senior physician conducts the same gioup 
over the same giournl, quizzing both house 
physicians and clerks na they move from cat to 
cot. As each ease is readied, the clerk respon¬ 
sible for it steps fonvaul, leads his notes, and 
defends his findings, his proposed diagnosis, 
nnd suggested treatment in reply to the interro¬ 
gations of the chief. Every student is therefore 
.sharply questioned on Jus own ease, and wit¬ 
nesses at closo range the eases belonging to 
other sLudents ill Tils group. When a ease 
terminates fatally, the teaching group repairs 
to the dead house to witness the autopsy, 
This concrete routine continues during about 
six months It is supplemented by systematic 
lectures covering Lhc cuLno subject, A similar 
procedme is followed m suigcry. Tho student 
gets in tho fust place six weeks of preliminary 
training in aiugical dressing in the out-patient 
department, whore lie is taught to dress cuts, 
to apply baudagea, aplmts, etc. The surgical 
teaching unit is composed of tlio surgeon in 
chief, the assistant BUigoon, tho house surgeon, 
and five or six students who follow the dnily 
practical routine for a period of six months. 
In the operations, which take place four limes 
weekly, the dresser, ns the student is now called, 
is next to the house surgeon first assistant in 
his own eases On the occasion of a bedsido 
consultation between n physician and surgeon 
the students of both attend, 

In midwifery every student serves as in¬ 
patient clerk to tlio obstetric physicians for at 
least six weeks, duung which pciiad ho takes 
histories, conducts pel via examinations uiuloi 
the control of the resident obstetrician, and 
serves as second assistant at operations For 
a fortnight lie is on duty in tho out-patient 
maternity Oases nro assigned in rotation. 
On a cleric's first cases he is accompanied by tho 
junior resident obstetrician LaLcr ho acts 
alone under distmeL rcatnctions na to seeking 
nul if difficulties nvi bg, Material is so plenti¬ 
ful that, though twenty cases me requited, a 
.student may easily piocurc from thirty to fifty* 
English clinical teaching, therefore, amounts 
essentially to a son eg of posts or appointments, 
each characterized by the activo pniticipcibion 
of the student incumbent The English clerk 
and dresser ara ti runed by going through all 


the motions which ns physicians and surgeons 
they will have to perform At the- same time 
they work under suck constant supervision 
and control that the interest of tho patient is 
never imperiled 

The arrangement of the English curriculum 
is not wholly unlike that of the German. It 
is divided into two parts, though the precau¬ 
tions to prevent overlapping arc less stringent 
than in (‘icinmny. Ill general, however, the 
student gives his first yeni to the basic sciences, 
the next ycai and a half or two years to the 
medical sciences, and the remainder of his time 
to clinical subjects. The specifications of the 
dillcicnb examining bodies as to what he must 
do in each subject arc very minute. He is 
required by the Conjoint Board in London to 
devote ISO hours to chemistry, 120 to physics, 
120 to biology, TJic precise period which he 
must spend on anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
and each of tho clinical subjects is likewise 
specified in the regulations. London Univer¬ 
sity icquilcs somewhat moie- the Apothe¬ 
caries' Society of London nnd tire Tuple Board 
of Scotland somewhat less* 

The examinations follow instruction in em¬ 
phasizing the practical and condole. Much 
the most popular of the various qualifying 
hollies is the Conjoint Board Df the Hoyal Col¬ 
leges of Physicians nnd Surgeons in London, 
whose examination may be described as typi¬ 
cal, Up to 19B4 the two colleges conducted 
separate examinations. In that year they 
combined to foim a Joint Board conferring a 
single diploma uniting both qualifications. 
The Board ra managed by a joint tomvnitteo 
who appoint ns cxamineig teachers from the 
London and provincial schools. Though tile 
examinations arc wholly conducted by teachers, 
no teacher ever examines his own students 

The examinations in ohemifitry, physics, 
and biology, conducted by two exnmineia in 
each subject, aic both wutten and practical. 
Tlic practical and the written marks are com¬ 
bined to determine the student's grade, In 
anatomy nnd physiology four examiners each 
take. pa it. They work in paiis, all hmng 

continuously engaged Neither subject is 
counted without the other, In anatomy the 
oral test is conducted on a fleshly dissected 
subject, dissected specimens in alcohol, nnd tho 
bones A living model is used for surface 
anatomy, In physiology no experiments nro 
petfoimed, but appniatus must be demon¬ 
strated; histological slides arc employed as a 
bnsis for questioning. Simple experiments 
in physiological chemistry must, howevei, bo 
carried out Eight cxamincis officiate in medi¬ 
cine, acting in pairs Two written papers 
are act, to bo answered on conscoutivc days. 
The clinical examination takes place in an 
examination hnll temporarily converted into a 
hospital ward Each of the examiners sends 
from lus hospital at least three patients 
Evoiy candidato is questioned on one " long }i 
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and two or Lhreo " short ,f caws. The candi¬ 
date studies Dio long case, for ten minutes, 
after wliicli lie is questioned on U. Thereafter 
lie is questioned inore briefly on the Hharl cuncs. 
In tlio evening of the flame tiny lie is orally 
examined m medicine and chemical pathology, 
including the examination of urine, pathological 
slides, and groan putlmlaRLOul aiieeiinniN, fmdi 
mid preserved The surgical cxaniinnlioii, 
similarly conducted, consists of a written paper, 
clinical or practical work, mii'glcal anatomy, 
and surgical pathology. Other subjects arc 
disposed of in the flame fashion. 

The examiners servo for periods of four 01 
five years. Tim scwice requires several days 
at alimo twico or Du ice a year. For it Urn 
ablest and busiest men in the kingdom are 
obtained. The Oncrnl Medical Council him 
the privilege of sending its visitors to iuspent 
fcho examinations, Through the circulation 
of cKaimncrfl and visitors a fairly uniform slond- 
nrd bna been generally procured. 

Tlio cxaimiuitioiiH thus just described arc in 
point of piinciplo perhaps the best to bo found 
anywhere Tliry prrmil interaction between 
Lho aohooifl and tbo profession, and they demon- 
Btratc the feasibility of giving a practical test 
to large numbers of students annually by tlio 
combined fiction of teachers mid prncLiliiiiitTH, 
Such defects as may be pointed out in the 
English examinations mo iitlrilmlnlile to the 
conditions under which medical education in 
England is carried on, and have nothing to do 
wU.li the principle! on which the oximuuiitio un 
arc conducted. 

Tho cll'ort lo keep inmiflicirntly endowed 
medical schoola above water bus \n\ lo a sternly 
inorcaho of tuition fees, which have thus 
doubled in the last half couLury About 1870 
the total cost of an education uL a laigc London 
school was 05 guineas; in ISRO, UV2; at pms- 
ent, 100 The smaller metropolitan and the 

P rovincial schools arc slightly cheaper, — 
Avcrpool costing about XI50. Tlio expense 
varies somewhat with the choice of the quali¬ 
fying agencies? it costa pejlmps £10 less to pro- 
paro for tlio Conjoint llonrd than for a univcia- 
Hy degree. Scotlnml luis not yet adopted the 
composition m* oomhined fee, et Glasgow lho 
sum^ total of eeparato fees amounts to £150, 
Adding in the expenao of living, wo may esti¬ 
mate the total coat involved at £250-300. 

France. — Medical education in Fiance is, as 
in Gciiimny, a uni vocally afTnii, but lho med¬ 
ical faculty is only iinporfccLly developed on 
university luma, Thu profcsBDi'B in the medical 
department, in the laboratory as well ns in 
tbo clinical branches, nro practicing phyHicinufl, 
excepting only the anatomist nt tlio larger 
umvoraitiea* The appointments arc made, 
with mo exceptions^ from the locnl profession. 
Despita the association of incdionl teaching in 
Franco with tlio universities, the essential 
conditions rcsamblo closaly the proprietary 
arrangements charaotoristio of England. 


In order to ruler upon medical study the 
student must have nrhipvpd lho baccalaureate 
that marks the termination of the lyric, in 
addition, he is required In pass a year in the 
study of Lho preliminary sciences A bacca¬ 
laureate course of secondary instruction plus 
it mldlritle covering live study of physics, 
cJminhliy, rind biology, isnued by Lho faculty 
of Hcinire, cmudiluleri Die bams of medical 
education throughout France, 

The Imrealmuvatu course taken any one of 
firveral furniH, all leading Lo Hie same degree. 
.Since (lie far-rnichiog secondary hcIiooI reforms 
of 1002, cimiplele parity hnn prevailed ns rc- 
Hpocta the <iliuvd< lk i, the •'CivueOH, modern lan¬ 
guages, and mallieiiudieH A fuiu^eai pri¬ 
mary couiso constitutes the uniform basin; 
Hi*vi*n yi'ara of amnulury instruction follow, 
divided into two pails, fom and three years in 
lengLli i (sperm ely. In the brat part, Die bLii- 
deiiL clods bi lun n the ehiHsics, omiLting Greek 
if he drniTPf, and a modem course largely 
HCienlifir! in content; in lho Beeond, lie ehouiics 
one of foul groups — the classic languages, 
LuLin and modern language^ Latin and science, 
modern languages and annice The Jyedea 
of large Hues air laigr and flexible enough to 
con tain all the iilleiunlncH; nl smaller places 
lho uuihniilns hided with regard ns far ua 
possible in locnl cmulilUiim 
The Kroneli, like (lie German, boy Is Dms 
HyslemaliraUv (ruined willt a clear view lo a 
possible piofcvniinrd HUperulnidwe, The bac- 
cidauioaic basis lit ills emy whore the same 
value. The Leaehers, who me shnilly lo begin 
training men in law, lncdiuiic, m what net, 
know cxurtly on wlml lliey lm>e to build II 
ih true (hat, onmiislcnlly with the Napoleonic 
oiigin of Die system, (be spinL of tlio lucic is 
lews individual than Du? range of selection that 
it allows; but not improbably Una ift m part a 
survival fiom the foimer n'-gime under which 
all were put through the same grind. Mean- 
whiL 1 , Franco lias gone further than any other 
countiy iu stipulating Diat medical education 
shall repuse not only on a suflieionlly Jiigh and 
entirely uniform basia, but that this basiH muBt 
be determined or supplemented by the flpc?cilic 
requirements of modern medicine* 

French medical education in overwhelmingly 
clinical in clmiacter. The French student is 
BUpooscil to devote bin mornings to hospital 
wuik* All laboratory inalruclion and all Icc- 
Uues on noiiclhiicul Lupiefl me relegated to the 
nriernouns. During Lho First year hojmilal 
attendance is optional. The afternoons of Urn 
find yeai am devoted tu ilisseetion. For lliia 
work tlio airangeinentH are Blill mom or less 
orudo and lho Leaching is conlincd almost 
wholly lo diawetion The other ucicuccB which 
occupy Dio aftcrnoomi of lho subsequent yenrfi 
arc demonstratively piesenlcd. Fliyaiology ia 
tho only ono winch, ex cn so, is adequately 
iucorpoialed iu tlus cumculum. 

The clinical instruction of the French univer- 
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silica is conducted in municipal hospitals, in pete in examination At the termination of 

which ccitain privileges have been granted by the extorneship he is eligible to an interncslup, 

contract to the Slate In Paris, for example, also artci competitive examination 

the university controls eighteen services in The foicgomg description shows at once the 
hospitals scattered through the city. The strength anti the weakness of French medical 

heads of these various services, being umvor- teaching, It ia weak in so far aa laboratory 

Hity professors, aro selected by the Htato from instruction remains m an undeveloped condi- 

among thoso who have previously won in lion The only laboratory branch which the 

competition Iho posiLiou of associate pro- student 1ms a clianco to follow thoroughly is 

feasor (artd). As the university services arc anatomy. On the other hand, as far qb a 

incapable of accommodating the number of physician can be made by clinical experience 

students engaged in clinical study in Paris, the the French student ia admirably situated, par- 

university recognizes tho teaching of other in- lioularly if he ie fortunate enough to obtain tlio 

cumbonts of hospital posts. ^ To each tcaohcr, posts of exlcrnc and interne. In the latter, 

whefchor a member of tho university faculty or which lasts four years, he is in position to uli- 

merely a recognized hospital physician or sur- lizc, subject of course to the control of his chief, 

geon, students are assigned in gioups of twenty the almost unlimited clinical resources of the 

for terms of four months, Tho instruction is French hospitals. 

of a highly pmctical character It begins and ^ The general arrangement of tho French med- 
ends with tho exhibition, examination, and ical school does not favoi investigation on mod- 
observation of eases, and that too without pre- ern lines The labomtory branches are dom- 
liminnrica There am no iutioductory ^ or iciled in the medical school in one part of the 
special classes in physical diagnosis or clinical city, tho clinical teaching is earned on in 

mioroscopy To acquho facility with tho scattered hospitals elsewhere The French 

stethoscope, to learn pomiffsion and palpation, medical schools, therefore, arc lacking in organic 
a student \b left to his own dcvificB, In lavyn- character- Thcie ie httlc intercDUTBD, social 
gology and otology alone arc praoticnl courses or scientific, between men occupied in the lab- 
in technique concilia Led at tho medical school. oratories and those occupied in the clinics 
Tho French student in general, the Paris _ The arrangement of the Ficnch aiurjculum 
student in particular, cujoya practically im- is very simple. Tlic preliminary sciences — 
restricted opportunity to gain thorough fnmil- chemistry, physics, and biology — claim tho 
liinty with disease. Twenty students daily fust yeni, anatomy occupies the afternnonn of 
accompany a tcuahor through the wards Each the second. Banishment of tho othei medical 
student receives by allotment two or three sciences to the afternoon of the clinical year 
beds Ili.f appointment ruiiB foi foui months, keeps them in a largely theoretical and dia- 
dining which period ho has unobstructed access tmctly subsidiary foun. The clinical assign- 
to his eases, lies is expected to flee thorn daily incuts, which constitute the main part of all 
boforo the anival of the chief At the foot of French medical education come m no fixed 
each cot hangs a card heaving the names of order. In general, medicine and surgery 
those in charge They nio, to employ tho occupy tho third and fourth yearsj obstetrics, 
English phraseology, clerks, to whom on psychiatry, and other branches, tho fifth year, 
reaching the ease the teacher at once turns for a The four years forming the medical cmric- 
statement covering history, physical examina- ulum proper arc divided into sixteen "in- 
tion, cto. In the comae of his two-hour dime script ions,” the five examinations being fixed 
the matuictor will exhaustively discuss thieo in rofcroncc thereto. The Hist, devoted to a 
or four eases. Students other than those in practical dissection and an oral in fcopogrnph- 
porsonnl charge of a caao me free to intcipolate leal anatomy, may come at the student's 
questions or suggestions; and, the condition of option between the sixth and the eighth msorii]- 
thc patient permitting, to verify by examinn- tions; the scconcl f viva voce in histology, physi- 
tiou points ul special note, Instruction in olugy, nnd physiological chemistry, between 
surgery nnd gyiuccology is largely limited to the eighth and tenth; tho third, practical tests 
diagnosis. It proceeds ail much the same Lutes in operative medicine, topographical anatomy, 
ns instruction in modicino. Students arc at and pathological anatomy, and oral in topo- 
work m tho wards examining patients by nino graphical anatomy, general pathology, parasi- 
o 1 clock. An hoar later Lho professor enters, tology, and obstetrics, between, the thirteenth 
Tha patient having been Holectcd, the student and BixLcenth; at any time after the sixteenth, 
in charge reads his icport, the piofcssor com- the fourth and fifth, including therapeutics, 
immling as lie proceeds. On a small black- hygiene, legal medicine, materia medica, 
boaid close by, professor or student sketches pharmacology, surgery, medicine, and obstet- 
m order to hUoy? the size anil relation of the rics. Finally, the student must subimt an 
parts m question or to depict a proposed opera- acceptable thesis < p 

tion Toward the closo of Ins studies the America, — Medical education in the United 
student is eligible to the position of ezlcrno, States nnd Canada lacks the uniformity char- 
or assistant in the out-patient department, actenstic of medical education In Germany and 
ta obtain which past lie must successfully com- France and the comparative unifoimity which 
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prevails in Great Britain During the first 
four fifths of tho nineteenth century medical 
education in America was wholly propriclniy 
in character. The 00 -oulled medical doparU 
merits belonging to 1111 ivornities were nominnl 
in their relationship The rapid neUlcinent of 
tho country called for a large number of phy¬ 
sicians much more rapidly than they euuld be 
effectively trained. What happened way this. 
Groups of physicians in different places banded 
themselves together (.0 Conn BO-callcd medical 
schools. These schools had in the first placo 
ncithci resources nor facilities.^ They wcio 
practically establishments for didactic tench- 
ing of descriptive anatom}'- and foi Llic inculca¬ 
tion of textbook knowledge of medicine, 
surgoiy, . and obstetrics They had originally 
no hospital connections whatsoever. In timo 
wietched dissecting rooms, carelessly conducted 
by busy practitioners, were added, and clinical 
instruction was improved by the exhibition of 
an occasional nation t from the dispensary. 

A step in advance was taken when the group 
of men constituting the medical school hnp- 

f icncd to ha tho stall of a hospital These men 
lad. it is true, little interest in education, but ib 
paid them to teach, because, in the first place, 
tlioy received tho fees of their students, and m 
tho second place bhcii utmlcnLy sent them 
frequent consultations nTlcr tlioy engaged ill 
rnoticc The hospital connection Joel Lo tho 
milling of amphithentora in proximity to tho 
wards and to the occasional exhibition of 
patients in thorn; but the teaching wrin for 
tho most park of didactic chmacLer, and the 
student wntj without any effective contact with 
disease. The schools were thus uothing nioro 
than monoy-making ventures nines trained hy 
the law. A school that began in October would 
graduate a class tho next spring. No educa¬ 
tional rccjuircmonb was made for entrance], 
Any applicant who could pay his fees was 
accepted As stnto boards were not in exist¬ 
ence, the school diploma was itself a licciiso 
to practico A student for whom a majority of 
the professors voted passed. Educating medi¬ 
cal students Llius became 00 profitable a bufli- 
ncs! that chairs hi medical schools became val¬ 
uable pieces of property and were freely traded 
in. First and last, the United Slates and 
Canada have 111 a little more than a century 
produced 457 medical schools. Of these about 
i'30 still survive Illinois has pioihiccd fib, 
Missouri 42, New York SLatc 43, Indiana 27. 
Pennsylvania 20, Tennessee 18. The city of 
Cincimmli brought forth 20, tho city of Louis¬ 
ville 11, 

Against these demoralising conditions pro¬ 
tests wore raised hom time to timo, but lillio 
progress wan made until the early eighLics Since 
that day the course of study has been grad¬ 
ually lengthened until it ib now everywhere 
four years, though a year may still vary from 
six to nine months Tho course of study has 
also been generally, though not universally, 


graded Almost without exception American 
medical schools nil furnish Homo clinical teach¬ 
ing, though os yet rml}' a few are adequately 
equipped in this loaneeL. Mora progress has 
been made on the laboratory Bide, and it \q 
almost, universally conceded that the prospec¬ 
tive student of medicine should possess Homo 
definite pielimiimry gcncinl education, Tho 
moat important single event in the locoiiatruc- 
linn of Amerienn medical education was tho 
establishment \\x 181)11 of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, enhance lo which was limiLed 
lo holdeis of a bachelor's degree. 

In loferencu La their enhance requirements 
the medical sehooKs of the United KtaLrs and 
Uanada now fall into Lluco divisions. The first 
includes those tJinL requite Lwo or more years 
or college work for cntinnco, the second tlmeo 
that demand actual graduation from a four- 
year lugh school or Uh approximate equivalent, 
tho third Liman that ask little or nothing inoro 
than tlio null men h or a common school educa¬ 
tion. perhaps not nil of that 
About twenty insULulioiiH belong to the first 
class, all of them univciriiLy deparLmonls sup¬ 
ported and adiniiUHteied as actual parts of 
their tcspccliYo uin vermin's. — 

Univrrhlly of Unlifnrnln I7nh entity or NelirnBkn 
Umvcrnity ctf C’lurnfuo Uinvcrrily of Norili 

Cfjluinhin University kola 

C'urnl4l UnivermLy University of Vonuayl- 

llatviwd VJnvmmy vtinln 

University nf Indumn Unkindly of floulli Du- 

UidvmiLy 0 / Iouu _ k()la 

Joliiin Ho|ikJiiH University Syi/iniBO Univnfllly 

UnlviralLy of Kiknous UmvcniUy of UU}h 

Inland HUufuttl Junior WnUn 1 'wvbL C’ellrua 
Uiuversily WrHlorn Ileum □ Univer- 

Umvmily nf MirliiHnn Hity 

UnivermLy of Mimuuolfi Ynlo Uidvernlly 

UmvoraiLy of Miuuurl 

Something like fifty medical Hchoola constitute 
the second division Great diversity cxiBta 
in thr quality of the Hludenl hotly of theso 
institutions The regents^ certificates in New 
York, stale board supervision in Michigan, 
control of admission to Ihcii medical depart¬ 
ments hy the academic million lieu of some uni¬ 
versities insure a fairly capable and homogene¬ 
ous enrollment in hoiuo medical schools. 
Others—some of them univoiaity departments, 
some of them proprietary institutions — arc 
qiiito Jnx 111 Lho in Lerpi elation of what con- 
Btilutrs a high achoul nhmUion. Tho reader 
must be warned Mint the nsari lions of the 
school catalogues and Lho requuoincnla the 
HtaLc bonirin cnlimit in general he relied on. 
Careful invcHligalion iilono can determine 
whether nn inRUlution that vcpreBcnU itself 
as on a high school banis 1 cally enforces its 
alleged standard. Tho Lhnd division contains 
Bohoola Lliat are practically wiLhont any ade¬ 
quate entrance standard at all AVhilo theso 
schools urn most numerous in the South, they 
are to be found hi almost all other sections ol 
the country. 
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In tlioir external nspeot the ourriouln oE 
American medical schools follow a certain 
general type. The first and Becond years are 
devoted to tho laboratory branches mul the 
third and fourth to the clinical branched. The 
laboratory blanches arc developed on some¬ 
thing liko the German model in the sohools 
included in tho fust division above mentioned, 
These institutions Jiavo nt least four sepaiato 
laboratories, — anatomy, physiology, and bio¬ 
chemistry, pharmacology, pathology, and bac¬ 
teriology. Hygiene is more or less pi eminent, 
especially at some of the state universities, 
In some schools increasing facilities two offcied 
in all branches for both tonohmg and research. 
Most of the institutions hcio in question odor 
the entire medical course, but a few of them 
offer the laboratory blanches in ono place, 
tho clinical in another — an ariangcmenb 
greatly to be deplored, since both sides suffer 
seriously when isolated fiom one auotliei, 

Sik of these schools aro so-called half schools, 
offering only the work of tho i'nsfc and second 
years- This arrangement involves peihaps no 
serious difficulty, ns far ns the teaching oE 
mmtomy and physiology is concerned, but un¬ 
less, as at Ckfoid and Cambridge, a small hos¬ 
pital is at hand, pathology must be taught 
from museum spooimons, models, and micio- 
Qcopic mounts, all of which have hoi iaua limita¬ 
tions, Tho schools of tho second division move 
within narrower limits. Most of them live on 
fees Tho best of thorn develop highly a 
department or two. Tho other depart meat a 
arc necessarily restricted The quality of tho 
bUidtnl. body likomao imposes IVnAtovbora. 
Proper laboratory couiaea aro impossible to 
boys whoso preliminary education ih defective. 
Tho beat of tho American medical schools oil a 
high school bii9is endeavor, by careful selection 
of students and cxtraoidinnry pains in teaching 
thorn, to make the most of their situation. 
Less intelligently conducted institutions, con¬ 
tent to operate on a lower plane, arc commei dally 
effective- Not a few aro fiankly mercenary. 

Theic yet laiiminfl for our consideration tho 
third diviBion; namely, schools practically 
Without any ontranco lctiuiremcnts whatso¬ 
ever. The conditions which prevail in these 
institutions arc altogether scandalous. It is 
indeed afcrctoliing terms to apeak of laboratory 
tenahing in connection with them at nil. 
Schools of this description may bo found in tho 
South without a dollar's worth Df apparatus of 
ally description wlinlBOOvcr, In others the 
so-called laboratories provo to bo dirty and dis¬ 
orderly rooms practically without equipment. 
Some of them have no dissecting rooms worthy 
the name. At others the dissecting 100 m is 
filthy bcyoiul description Almost all make 
a piotonso to teach cliomisfciy, bub schools can 
bo found in which not even a complate set of 
reagents ig at hand for tho entire class 
In respect to facilities for teaching the clinical 
branches, conditions in America are even less 


satisfactory than we have found them to be on 
the laboratoiy side, In order to teach clinical 
methemo, surgeiy, and obstetrics, a medical 
school requires adequate hospitals properly 
equipped with laboratories in charge of phy¬ 
sicians and surgeons selected by the medical 
school on the basis of their fitness to teach and 
investigate, These fundamental lcquisites aie 
met by very few of the medical schools in the 
United States and Canada The Umversity of 
Michigan, the Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
and the University of Pcnnsjdvania arc tile 
most piomiucnfc examples of medical schools 
which mo in complete control of hospitals of 
fair size, that of tho Johns Ilopkins Medical 
School lmvmg been leccnlly increased by the 
addition of certain previously missing climcB, 
Of tho three institutions named, however, only 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School has freely 
selected its clinical tcnchcis from other insti¬ 
tutions, A few othei medical departments 
might be mentioned which aie closely nflilinted 
with certain hospitals, enjoying considerable 
inflLloncc in the selection of tho hospital staff 
which thereupon be cornea their own medical 
faculty, 

Mora generally, oven those schools which 
under existing conditions me regarded ns pos¬ 
sessing fairly satisfactory cluneal facilities 
have practically no voice in the appointment 
oT tho hospital physicians and surgeons who 
arc their clinical teachers, In order to get 
teaching facilities at nil medical schools have 
found it necessary lo appoint to professorships 
individuals vriio happen nlicndy to possess 
hospital aUtt ftppomtmwta Thtst \wdWw\- 
uala aie lnrely interested in teaching for its 
own sake, and. still leas commonly devoted, to 
research, Teaching is with them a side issue 
to which they givo a certain amount of time 
and cncigy, not so much bccauso any imme¬ 
diate remuneiniion is attached thcieto ns be¬ 
cause ifc leads to consultation business in the 
future, To make mattcis still woisc, hospital 
appointments in America rarely involve con¬ 
tinuous service America has devised tho 
so-called rotating ay stem under which physi¬ 
cians and siiigeoiia serve their hospitals for 
terms varying from two to four months, at tho 
conclusion of which period a new staff comes oil 
duty, In order, therefore, to enjoy teaching 
facilities throughout the year the median! 
solioolfl aro icquired to appoint to professor¬ 
ships all the successful incumbents of a hospital 
service, or, more commonly still, to piece to¬ 
gether facilities acquired in different hospitals. 
These hospital appointments aro made for 
personal o\ political, yswcly for professional or 
scientific, reasons. The fact that they me 
unpaid and discontinuous is of itself fatal to 
serious endeavor, It need not ( surprise us, 
than, to learn that American hospitals arc pro¬ 
vided, as a rule, with no facilities for rescaich. 
With few exceptions their lnboratoucs arc 
limited to routine. The pathological depart- 
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meat is a dead house, and often not even 
that, 

Even under such circumstances the amount 
oi material that is available fur msUwetion w 
almost invariably below wlint is regarded as 
satisfactory in Groat Ihitnin or on the Conti¬ 
nent The bosL of A lumen n nicdind Hclurtds 
controls only a few hunched beds, A very large; 
prop oi Lion of those that are fairly well equipped 
luivc access only to Homes 100 or UiO bi'dn 
Proper facilities in infecLioiis disenses itiul 
ahsUituca aic almost novel found 
In all suctions of llio country ichoolfl can still 
be, found that are. practically without hospital 
connections of any kind whatsoever In 
Massachusetts, New York, Califoiniii, Illinois, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Oregon, and ollui 
slates, institutions with no, nr almost no, clin¬ 
ical connections alilL coufer the dcgico of AL1). 

Methods of teaching medicine and surgery 
must under these circumstances vary ri cully. 
In Lhr Johns Ilopkins Medical School n highly 
successful effort has been made Lo combine lie 
beat points of the English and Cici man methods 
Gouiuin univeisily ideals and the Knglinh 
clerkship and drcsseiship have been uni Led to 
form a highly effective pedagogic method. 
Following tlio successful experiment tlieio made, 
Lhc English clerkship 1ms been inlioihiced by 
othor schools, whenever indeed hospital man¬ 
agers have been willing to leeeivo HLudeulH on 
an intimatr fooling in their wards Less 
favorably situated schools have had to icly 
on amphitheater (lcjiicmiiLralioiMj le.iomhling 
the demonstrative clinics given in Germany 
The infciior nuitiLiilioiiH cling tt) didacLic te\L- 
book inBlraclum 

Tho coat of medical education in tha United 
States varies greatly. It Imn Jong been alleged 
that the infeuor medical schools are numLnwed 
lortlic benefit of poor boys who could not other¬ 
wise pvooure a piofcssuiml education. Tho 
hollowness of this pretense is exposed by the 
fact that a four-year medical education in the 
Techiest schools of Chicago, Philadelphia, or 
lhillimorc costs in tuition fees and board about 
SUQQ, for which sum a. student could ^c,L two 
years of college work in a state univoisity fol¬ 
lowed by four ycais in its medical department. 

All chartered medical schools in the United 
States and Canada have the light to conm the 
degree of M.D , hut this degree does not cany 
with it in America, as it does in Great Iliilnm 
tins right to practice Tho abuses in medical 
education led different stales lo create boQidH 
for the examination of those applying for Liic 
license to practice. The powers given to these 
bodies vary from stale to slate. In general, 
the stale boards have the rigid to refuso an 
oxnmnmlion ( Lo students coining from iow- 
gnulo cducalional establishments, bub thus far 
Lius power 1ms not been vigorously utilized, 
In add! Lion, state boa ids are commonly author¬ 
ized to refuse to recognize a medical education 
winch has not been preceded by an adequate 


general education; but ns Lo Lius also the Blnte 
boards have been very slow to assert their 
powers The real semi of the failuic of the 
tdale t hoavdfi, however, lo eliminate incompe¬ 
tent iiiMliluliuiiH in tinmibli 1 lo the almost 
universal cinpluvnumt of wriLLen examinations, 
The only hoi l of lieeiming teal that will suppress 
hcIiooIn willmuL iulef|iiale laboratory and clin¬ 
ical faeilUw4 in n pinrlmd exiumnnUon mudi rm 
obtains in Great lijilain and in tici ninny, 
lJiopj'ieloi'H of feeble medical wcliools liavc long 
bince round miL Lhat they ran effectively meet 
Urn slate boaul tests by (hilling their HtiidenLa 
iu the vaiioun coiupvmls that have been pic- 
pared with a view lo meet the eugoncica of Lhe 
sLale boaul evuun in turns In eonarqucneD of 
uiiiveisrtl lawn forbidding lonchera of medicine 
lo he mcuiheis of these bonitlfj, Lhe exnniina- 
tious in question, me conducted by men who 
have no touch with (‘duration and are conue- 
fpipntly often decidedly unsuitable. The par¬ 
ticipation of teachers and lhe* introduction of 
the nuieticjil examination would go far lo nsaiBt 
in the rehabilitation of all medical education 
in America, 

ModlcQt Seels — No special piovi/uon ia 
nude in Europe for sectarian education in 
medicine, Every intending piaotilioiirr is 
requited to conform lo the law. Ho must 
meet the requirements as to pirliininary edu- 
ciUion. He must follow the Tegulur couihc 1 of 
mt'dieid instruction, ami lie must paw Hie 
lrqiuHiUi exaininulions, Having done ho, lie 
is fiee to cull himself miy kind of doctor that 
he chooHos As a mallei of fact, it is found 
that, having complied with Lhr usual mpmo- 
wmUfl, only a negligible fraction prefer a 
sectarian dcHignalion. 

Very difTeient is tho situation in the United 
States in Uuh respect Them mo in the United 
SLftU'H Home thirty flectarinn iimlitulions, about 
a dozen of them homeopathic, half a do?on 
eclectic, mid Lho icsl osteopathic, These 
schools have low entrance icquireinoiitfl, poor 
Uboialory facilities, and almost without excep¬ 
tion feeble clinical fui'iliLies. In general, the 
eclectic and the ohlcopnUuu achuulfi lue mure 
wretched than tho homeopathic. Foi the 
benefit of these iiiHliUilioiifl separate sLato 
born da arc at times cieatcd, and their gindiu Lea 
mo enabled to enter Lho practice or mcdicino 
on ciitdci terms than are applied to the giad- 
natcH of legular schools, lh l Hpite Hie fact that 
the laws deal with them favorably, flcoLarlim 
schools aie on the deck nr. 

PoBlgnuluato Inslrucliou, — r riio rapid prog- 
ir«a of uietiiciuc iu veceuL ycai'H maken it ad- 
visublo fui men engaged in practice to ninko 
some systeioiUic rffort to keep in touch with 
recent development from lime lo Lime Tins 
him led to the nisLitulion of postgmduate in¬ 
struction in almost all parts of the world. 
In Germany postgraduate instruction Lakes 
one nf several forum, Thu so-ejillrd Continl 
Committee for poslBiaduate medical education, 
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established in 1900, organizes lecture and 
Jabomtory couiacs in all the leading Gorman 
allies annually Thesa are meant for Ike 
benefit of practitioners who cannot leave home 
in older to engage in study elsewhere. The 
local coarsen arc fxcc of charge and are con¬ 
ducted pailly by local physician*!, partly by 
lcotuids fiom obhci towns. The courses vary 
in diameter Sometimes successive weekly 
address on difTciont topics are given by dif¬ 
ferent lecturers; again weekly clinics may bo 
held: again practical comscs arc instituted, 
requiring two or Llneo hours weekly and lasting 
two or tlncc months. In the university towns 
the uibveisity instructors often offer contin¬ 
uation courses four weeks in Icn^Lh, dealing 
with nU the newer topics likely to interest the 
practitioner. At IColn and Dlisseklorf uend- 
cmie.s of practical medicine have been created, 
though they have thus far amounted to little 
moic than the local establishments previously 
described. In addition to these more or less 
oignnized oppoiUmitiea, postgraduate work can 
be procured in every German and Austrian 
university. Many courses arc announced in 
the catalogues, but not infroaucutly practi¬ 
tioners, native and foreign, combine to request 
particular courses, arrangements foi which can 
always be easily made Little special piovision 
for this sort of graduate study is made in Great 
Britain or France, though visitors mo always 
welcome Lo the climes in boLh countries In 
Puns especially the rounds of well-known phy¬ 
sicians are daily followed throughout the year 
by throngs of visitois, In London a Post¬ 
graduate Association has been foimed which 
sells a composition ticket admitting lo all 
clinics, cluneal lectures, opeiations, and autop¬ 
sies of the constituent hospitals. The most 
active seats of postgiactuate tiniuing in Eng¬ 
land arc the schools of tiopical medicine in 
Liverpool and London 

In America the postgraduate school may be 
characterized aa a compensatory adjustment. 
It is an. efColt to mend n machino that was 
predestined to break down The more con¬ 
scientious and intelligent men trained in the 
Amen can medical schools above described 
weic bound to become aware of their unfitness 
for the lespoimbiliLics of medical practice 
The postgiaduate school was therefore estab¬ 
lished to do what the medical school had failed 
to accomplish Thirteen such institutions 
exist in the United Slates, of which those in 
New "York and Philadelphia command good 
teaching hospitals Their instruction is imme¬ 
diately piactieal in character, ami hns little to 
offer the well trained undergraduate student, 
who will do better to ream L to a univcisily 
foi such additional opportunity as ho wishes. 
It seems not improbable that the improvement 
of medical education in America may cut the 
ground out from under the postgiaduate school 
as it has been here developed 
Medical Education of Women — Access to 


the medical faculty on the same terms enjoyed 
by men was granted to women by the Swigs 
universities in 1876, The constituent states of 
the German Empire one by one adopted the 
same policy. Women have been admitted to 
the medical faculty of the Prussian univeisitics 
on the same terms as men since 1908. The 
number of women students of medicine in 
Germany la, however, still small (241 in the 
summer semester of 1910), the reason being that 
secondary school facilities have not yet been 
provided in sufficient abundance In Great 
Britain a medical school for women was estab¬ 
lished in London in 1874, — the London School 
of Medicine for Women, through which 
nearly one thousand students have passed since 
its opening The other hospital schools of 
London exclude women 0/ the provincial 
universities Durham, Manchcstci, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Bristol are coeduca¬ 
tional, as are Aberdeen and Dundee in Scot¬ 
land. Edinburgh examines, but does nob 
teach, women students of mcihcmc Glasgow 
teaches them in a separate establishment In 
the United States both women’s medical schools 
and coeducational medical schools exist. Thai e 
were in 1909, 91 medical schools admitting 
both men and women, three admitting women 
alone. Of 921 women students in that yeni 
752 attended coeducational institutions; 169 
attended women’s medical schools 

Medical Education of the Negro —The 
inedicnl education of the negro is, particularly 
in the southern part of the United SLates, a 
matter of urgent importance The lelations of 
the two laces arc such that both suffer in point 
of health if eithci is neglected. A considerable 
supply of well trained negio physicians needs, 
thercfoic, bo be piocured. For this purpose 
thcro exist now in the United States six medical 
schools foi negroes, but of these six only two — 
one at Howard University, Washington, D C, 
the other Mehnrry Medical College at Nash¬ 
ville — arc in position to give a fair tiaimng in 
medicine A. F 

For existing conditions in medical education 
in olhci countries, see the articles on education 
in the respective countnca; cq Belgium, 
Education in; Netherlands, Education in; 
etc 
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PiiEVimr, A La Faculli <loM/iircinr tie Ktm (I'lwfc. 

fJkmvM. T. 1/ntori/ '/ AMftl l' ''V 

liVmi If Huri' IVII ) 

StMOUB, N, H ^fcrfi’cirif find Fio I'uM\r (I^uiiluii, 

Jpm? con i idmil ion I i'/ Altdirnl L'diifrtum (Ismdnu. 

HinuriiriiB, J Unjonral ShlrS th' l'l>"Wb 
AnnMMCai tirhtial M dirihnr«li, IM17.1 
Witiiinutun. 15 . T Air,Urn! Hitfory fr.im (hr harh^l 
Tvnci (I/iinlon, lh'l I ) 

Information ns Ln current work in ninlirnl 
schools is obtainable from the fellow ii»k 
BOUfCCH . — 

Germany and Aualrli — Front tin* int-IV/- 
rtfit*Amsae dcr Un^rrsiVUm run ihubihtowl tl/’trrrrirh 
urid tier Srhuaz, milillilu <1 L«ni* V»am 
rffirinrAcr l'rrtnj/, .l/flurAm TIiih jnililM'ftrI'm knnlmli i 
din [iimouiirnl cuiiW iMf nil ujilvniHifio ImilijT- 
b\W «iwi jUiUr'lC'S Lly <iwu r'llttlinriU'S i nr/r 1 , 0 . 7 -IV r- 
ceicAnna (he l an h) and /Vri.maM'rv;* c Ahim (Lot uf 
prnfr^nra nnd nliitlriili). l J lij mrmri« ilMirm* |ihmL 
KrndunlP opiinrlunilu'* hIhuiIiI rruiiiiU Hi * 1 imummi rif 
Lhc liountt ii-Vercinitfioiff ut llrrlln lip* inible jOi'jiii cl 
[In' KrunTin J'nOflnrli Ifmuv ]jUtpJ'ii|ilril*. Tli ilin iilrl 
llui Anulu Amcriniii MiJJnl iMormti'in, JIitIih, nn<l 
imp nf ilk* Tnllnwmtf - , , „ .. , . lir 

ICnrHiT, Han A/fv/uipinrAr /Jrrhn. (r MnnilnnK, II fj- 
\ic\wr f\lr Atntt'i J. Fnn'l. Atrttrfdhrrr dhr.h lirrl in 
As 10 Vienna mi At rJ/trftr FnrrJ/iitiunt/limir iiuhliilii >1 

hy UrlMiinmlHfliwuTimlirrK 
Grant Brllaln --The ivm leinlhiu Dmdi<ii hip>1m 'il 
jmiriintH, The Lttnrri niul (he /irin^ Mrttvtt Jut twit. 
piibludi nniwu\U> in AukwA nr pic ml* t 'M dm eU'Ui'W 
NuinlKTrt,’' rnhLuliiiim full ifjfnrmiilli>n lc 1 i 1 !imii oil 

Drill oh mfdlnil MiiiiiK einiiiJnniirnir 1 . rln. 
acliiMil iwuP'H n ciileinlur 

Franco In UiihIIhIi 1 Tui b-Il mh> k In ihi> Pun* Mi I- 
IrnlHrlmol liy V A Windcii Umi'lmi, Ul(H) 

Litret tin ilitwlumf frmtfl dc I J «ir m nl<lrun 

nliln from iVIhiimiili lUvninjpe hiMiH MiihciUnmn 
A1 llmi ilrfl Ijndr 1 ). Fnri 4 

Proaranimn Wnirauz den ('nun r( ('tinffrt nrfh 
Iinurinirrm < lima, Ilimli vnril Si Mirlu'l 

Ku ry ulu\er«il> iiiiim H i dVtii Lurrt ilr l Lfuduml 
America — Vfa' Jouniol uf (ha .Irnrnrnn Ifrdirrjf 
Jadonutnm (('lilrn^')) piililmlirH iiinimhLIy m Aiitmil mi 
“l^ilOfUliniinl NijmWr/' rimjih lull iiilnirnimnri n 1 - 
BnpcliiiK nil Anmrlniii rnnJIrnl m nnnln Tli* 1 ( nUin il mi 
l^liirnlimi uf llm Ahif'ni mi Mnlirnl irlnli*in 

(( lilrnui) Kiwi uuhlluhi i u lnr«p» uuhiIktoI ^ 

UlmlJli^ w>lli llm Hinim topic. Dvcry mnliukl rn Iimil 
VHaury n cnlnluguc, 

^ MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 
— Mcilu’al ins|)rclion m an oxLimhion nf llm 
ftcUvilu's of U\e oehmil in yt\M\ Hie eiliienim 

nml Llic ]iliymcinn juin limiils lr> iiiiHirr for mrJi 
child Mich comliliOMH of healih mid winliie 
nn will heal enubh* him lo lake full iuIviujIuhi 1 
of llm fion pduciUioJi offm-d liy llir Sluic I|h 
object in to impiovo Mill rrmililioim 
Hrliool diildinij Hnfpffimnl llirm from Jim-hhb, 
nnd render Llmm liHiltliier, ImjipiiT, nml mme 
viKorowN. It in hmmlcd ww w ih i^mHim nf 
inlnimic rcliilioiiHhip liidwecn llm pliyhiriil 
mn\ meiuul conditinriH or Hn* cliildicii find llm 
cimsnpicni dependence of eduenlioli on lirallh 
condiliofUi, _ iSyalniiH of inedieal iiisjn-rlhui 
Imve been in cxiHtenco for Nome eighty jear?), 
but it ia during llm past r|iiiuter of n eenUir) 
UiftL its rapid and world-wide Hpread ban luken 


plnre It ih now a moveiiirnl, national In 
hrojie, in nmsl of tlii- imporimil cmintuea 0 f 
the world If is round in all of the conlinrnta 
mid llm exLeni of lls dr\olopiuoiil in difTorout 
ronnlrii H i«, in Home niemmrc, proporlionaic L 0 
liieir rrliirriiiuiiril euliglileinmuil 
Status in Dlffefonl ConnUleB.—France.— 
The lirhL work hiriim (o linvf* hern done m 
France, when (lie law nf I Kill mid Um Royal 
Ordinance of IS -17 Hmrjtrd nrhmd fiuUiorilica 
with No dul> of providing for the Hanitary 
eimililiun nf .school preiium'S and hupecviBiiii 
the lirallh of eehonl children* A few yeara 
lour, in mol JMd, dirreea were pro- 

imilgidi'il dineimg llmt every public hcIi&oI 
elimihl lie ngularly niejii'Cted by a pltyfiicinn. 
Despite Ihi-e early heginningH, grmiinc med- 
U"a\ impi vimn, in the modern Hense of Hie 
term, nan not iirgiui in I-raiiee until 1 K 7 D, when 
Uie work was organi/ed m Pans FiuIII years 
later inedieal ami Hiiiiiim\ iiihpcclion wero 
made ol digit Lory in all I 1 reneli Hidioelfl, public 
Hiiilpmulo 

Ni ilie pn m iiL lime, medical inspection in 
Paris is earned oh hi a corps of iiJO tcliool 
idivnieinn-i, who hidvcied l>y cmiipctitno 
evaiiniialioiis, riinl e/ieb of wlmm lias super- 
MHion o\er mil inuh' ibun 1000 cliildron. At 
le/isl I w lee each innlilli lhl'M k doctors vifcil each 
M'liord mnl make careful evaiiiinmiouN of LIlg 
M inilaiv ['<mrlitnms of the preuibeH, giving 
f»|ieeinl uiioiiiinn in lighliug, ventilalioii,clemili- 
iji^s, and writer Mipph, After Ibis, a visit 
is Hindi' lo emd\ chtssrmnn, nnd Urn cliddrcn ftto 
hrlerii'd who a|ipuir in med nperiid aLierilion 
Afler ibis gelieial llispeelion, iiohvidllld OX- 
jiinmaljons of children are conducted in ilia 
iiiHheeinr'/i piivole rmuii Three cIoswh or 
children ure esmuined, first, LluiKc vvlunu tlm 
floelnr has M'lerlnl as njiprsiriiig LD need 
hjieeml altenlioii, second, lliose referred to 
Inm by llie icwdum and innsLerH; and, third, 
those wlm Imve returned to nehool after nlv- 
Mcneo from unknown emiso. Jlach cliild la 
given a ilidiniigh phy«ind examination dur- 
hig ihe lirn! innnlliH of sclmo) life, and a 
complete record nf lhi* le.nidH is entered on an 
Jiidiudmil record sheet, which folhnva Hid child 
through Ins nuhM ipicnl hcIiooI career, Mens- 
nmnenH nf heigld nnd vvcighk arc inudfc every 
m\ iHrmllis, and eiiLcml on Iheso ahects, to- 
geliier with records of illniws and the reaulU 
of j ill \ ••lejil examiiuilmiiH J’urenlH lire ih- 
fiirniul of nn\ defi’els oi dineiihes dincovcrcd, 
ami urgi'd to htiu'o leniedud lieuUnent. In 
llm other ejiirs of France the hVrdemH followed 
an I hi hii I on (lint of PnriH, hut lire in general less 
thorough, nnd in the Himdler idncen live mostly 
risiniii'd to nieuhUreH far the prevention of 
ennlagimih diseiiM H 

(in many — Dresden hcfjtin work in 1807 , 
when tiMim tests were inhlUnlcd. Frankfort- 
on-the-Midu nptimiiled n hoIiooI docLor in 
JSSK, mid the example was rapidly followed 
by other cities Wiesbaden noon developed a 
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plan that was widely copied and became a model of Education, is "to secure Tor cyeiy child 
for the work throughout the empire Tlio normal or defective, conditions of health com- 
proocriiiro followed by tho school doctor on his paliblc with llmt full and effective development 
monthly visits to each school closely lesemhles of its organic functions, its special senses, and 
that already dnuribrd ni followed in Paris its mental powcis, which constitutes truo cdu- 
Gcncrtil inspections of picimHos and rlassiooma cation.” 

ara first made, followed by uulividunl pxainlim- Although London began medical inspection 
Lions or selected pupils. Each child is given in England by tile appointment of a school 
a physical examination hefoio first entering physician in 1801, the movemenL wag only spo- 
schonl, and subsequent ones in the aecond, radio in its development up to the passage of 
fourth, sixth, and eighth years of school lira the not of 1007, making it universal and com- 
A rccoul .sheet is kept foi each child, and parents pulsory The details of organization are in 
are notified of the 1 esulls of the examinations Lho main left in the hands of the local authon- 
There is wide vanaiion in tho thin o ugliness tics, although some minimum requirements 
of medical inspection in different parts of Lho are hid down by tho Memorandum of the Board 
empire Thoioughly organized systems under of Education, These provisions include the 
slate regulation exist only in Hnxc-Meiningen physical examination of each child at the time 
and llcssc-Darmstacit, where eveiy school, of its entrance to a public elementary school, 
bath public and private, in the country as well and at least three subsequent examinations, 
as in the city, iu provided wiLh a state-appointed The first of these takes piece during the Lhird 
doctor In othei states, the school doctors are year of school life, or about the seventh year of 
appointed by and work under the municipal age, the second during the sixth year of school 
Magistral l tho local hoard of education, 01 Lho life, or about the tenth year of age; and the 
board of health In 1008 Home -100 towns and third at the tunc the child is about to leave 
cities had systems of medical school inspection, school and go to work 

employing about 1000 physicians Thioe plans School mnacs were first employed in England, 
of employing and remunerating Lheso school wheio their work in London dates hack as far 
doctors arc common Under the first, tho ns 1SG7, Tho first bcJioqI nurses, in the newer 
physician Is employed on full time, and is paid acceptance of the term, were appointed in 1001 
a salary ranging ficim SI7131) to 52700per annum, by lho London School Board, and their cm- 

nnd 1ms the light to a pension Under tho plqymcnt is now becoming general in other 

second plan, a aalaiy or froin SI50 to §250 a cities 

year is paid far pm t-time servicon, and Lho work Other Go nnfries — In Norway, the iuove- 
is usually carried on in addiLimi to other public incut has progressed steadily since 1885, when 

iicalLh sei vices, foi which scpmiUc payment is some localities suppoitcd regular Bchool phy- 

mfida The third plan is U) pay on a pn caplin si chins. Peimissivo icgulnUoiis weic passed 

basis according to Urn number of child]on in 1880, and two years iatci obligatory ones 

inspected, and the scale of payment ranges weie adopted. Sweden iB probably the coun- 

from six cents Lo fifteen cents per child pm year, try where the term fl school physician ” was 

tho averugc being abouL Lwelvc cenK Pay- first employed in its modern schbc As far 

meat is also wmotimeH inarlc at the rate of back as J808, medical officers were attached 

sixty cents to one dollar foi each nlass examined. to the stalT of each largo school. Thcii duties 

As yet them aie only a Tew school nuiaes in and apheres of activity have been gicatly 
Germany, ChnrlolLcnburg and Stuttgart being extended, beginning first with tho higliei, 
tho only cities winch employ Llioin Other ami flince 1895 including tho primary schools, 
movements, however, closely allied Lo medical Denmark hag no tegular system of medical 
inspection, such as acliool feeding (r/ v ) and inspection, nor nny legislation directly pro¬ 
file provision of special classes for exceptional viding for it. There is, however, a certain 
children, have made notable progress. (See amount of work earned on in the elementary 
GemuNr, Education in ) and secondary schools of the laiger towns and 

Great Britain —The medical inspection of cities Austria was the first country to enact 
schools and scholars is earned on under the effective legislation covering inspection in 
piovision of the Ed ue a turn Act of 1907, which elementary schools, This was doiw through 
ifl in and atm y in iLh nature and applies to tho the ministerial dor.rco of 1973, providing for 
schools of England and Wales. InHnotlaiidit tho regular employment or school physicians 
is earned on under tho EdueaLinn Aot of 1008, In Hungary, the act of 1S85 established the 
which went inLu force at the beginning of J909, office of aohool^physician. Ill Switzerland, tho 
and conferred on school boaids powers necessary medical examination or children \e rccoin- 
foi a umvoiflfil sysLein of medical inspection mended by the Federal government, bub not 
In Ireland compulHoiy medical inspection docs enforced. Nevertheless some thirteen cantons 
not exist Such as in earned on, is mainly carry out the recommended inspection, and in 
performed by the school inspectors of the some cities very thorough work is done by tlio 
National Board, who arc not medical men. school doctors. Russia hna made provision 
The object of medical inspection in Cheat Brit- for medical inspection since 1871, but with the 
ain, a a stated in tho Mem or andum of tho Board oxooption of a, few cases it lias not extended 
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beyond lbe Hcenndary aud lumber sehunN In 
Dnlgana orgiumcd work dales from HUM, 
while in Itaiiinama adequate Icglulalum Uuh 
existed since 1803. 

In Belgium, medical inapt 1 ? lion U lie rule iu 
the more iiiipoitanl mimieipaliLies, and Ilruwelri 
is omUleil with tudiibliHluiig the find Hyulcm 
of medical inspection, m the full modem sense 
of the levin, in 1H74, when ur hived phynUuiiw 
were appointed who iiiHjieelrd hU'Ii Ht’liool three 
livne-i u month Front tla Incppliuii the nyrtlem 
was remarkably Hiiecesdul, and was copied in 
other Belgian riliwi niul amved as n model for 
systems in iSivilm'lnnd. Some of the earliest 
work of school dcnlislH and oculists \\m done 
ill I3l UHflolH. 

A number of countries m America nuUurin 
the United Slates, have more or lefts well 
developed systems of medical impcelion. In 
Canada, MonLrciil began work in 11)110, when 
fifty school physicians weie appointed. Thu 
was followed Ivy work undertaken in Halifax 
and Vancouver in IDO? .Home work h heuu? 
done m nil of the provinces, end there in legis¬ 
lation providing for ilH exmtenro in Oniurio, 
Manitoba, and Alberta Medical luipeelinn 
in Mexico daLes Loin 1 <SOO, when the Depart¬ 
ment of Medical Inspection and School Hygiene 
was orgimlml under ilio UireeLoi-Ueiiurnl of 
Elementary Instruction, ami a few doctors 
were appointed. ,Since that time then* linvo 
boon numerous remganiisaliuris, and a constant 
extension of Lho nyalcin, liuLil it is now veiy 
complete and notably eflielunb in llu* city of 
Mexico and its subuim Tim work lids spread 
until it is fully Digunfecd iu the state of Chi¬ 
huahua, and partly so in ChmtiajuaLo mid .Sun 
Lulu PoLoaf. 

In SouLli America, the Argentina Jlepublie 
and Chile both began inedieui liiHpeelmn of 
schools in 1888 , and in both republics Iho 
aysLemB arc vciy thoroughly developed, The 
woik in Anstialifi, Tasmania, and Now Zealand 
dates from 1000 , ami includes not only pie- 
vontivo measures, but much Hi'irnlifio study 
of the icsuits of tlie examinations Tins 
l cullers tlm lcports from these sluLcs unusiially 
valimblo. In Japan, medical inspection has 
Icon compulgoiy and universal since lHUfl. 
Only buuuI towns and country dibUiclB arc 
exempted. In Cairo, Egypt, Llic (list school 
physician \vbb appointed in 1 H 82 , and Ibc byb- 
tem lias been continued over uiuco. 

Umtorl Males — lloslou v/i\b the first city 
in the United Slates to establish a regular 
eyatem of medical lrupoclum This war in Iho 
year 1 H 01 , and cuinc as a result or a hciipa of 
upi demies among Lho mihonl children. Nuw 
York CiLy followed m 1807 , when Uhl school 
physicians wove appointed Chicago and IMnl- 
adclplua began woik in 1805 and 1 H 08 , lospoc- 
tWoiy. In nil of Dmo instances mejicai 
inspection lmd in its inception the sole object 
of reducing the number of crises of contagious 

diseases among the pupils, 


I'rmii the greater nlica, llm movement 
rapidly spread to the smaller ones, the* first 
alep in umihI <wh being taken liy a loctd nwibnd 
Horiely otrering to curry on volilnLcrr work Tor 
iv limited time to dciiumelrato iU dcrimblhty 



Timing the itohnnl year UUO ltUl an extensive 
Mindy underlliken by the UusseH Muge Fullnda¬ 
tum, and covering UI8H eitien, including nearly 
tin per cent of tlie miminp/ditios having rceu- 
huly organized nyaicinH uf public, Kchuuto under 
HiipiuinteiidcnlH, showed llmt in U?J eitjes 
there wove hyaleiox of medmri imspeclion in 
Tom 1 . In oLlier woidn, legnlarly organized 
nyrttems of medical inspection cmwlitulis an 



M^ffcril [n«iii>otJoii Lnwfi In JU 11 

fllnlM ImyliiK jiimulioury Iihvm, Inlilnrk; 

Tlioiri l.iu'lim iifrmluJvo Inwd. hi pro«w ImLcli j 

TL.utc i\« Uv^b, In umUUiq. 

intcuml fraturu of the nohool Hyalcmu in 43 per 
cent of Llio (jitieH of the UnUcd ,SlaLcs. Tho 
nreeoding ohurt ropreaciitB grapliicallj/ the num¬ 
ber of cities having systems of medical inspec¬ 
tion each year sinco I80d, nud shows how tho 
growth of the movement Ims bcon at first 
slow and gradual, and, in Lhc last few yema, 
increasingly rapid. IL presents tho facta for 
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the 411 cities, from which it was possible Vrnon and Hearing Tests. — The policy 
to secure information as to the dale of begin- of legislators and school athmmstmtoia m 
ning medical inspection. arranging to have testa for sight and healing 

Tha tabulated returns of tho study above conducted by school teachers themselves lather 

referred to show that the adoption of medical than by specialists hag occasioned many expres- 

inapcction of schools has been inoio general sions of surprise and no little oriticiam, This 

in the cities of ilia Nortli Atlantia and Western policy, however, has reached its present wide 

than in tho Central and Southern stales In development on the recommendations or apedal- 

fclia Noith Atlantic slates Oft per cent of the cities ista thernaelvcs who deem that such teats nrc 

have systems of medical inspection, in tho wholly within tho capacity of tho teachci, It 

South Atlantic group 31 pei cent, in tho South is their opinion that children are subjected to 

Central stntea 35 per cent, in the North Con- leaa norvous atiain when tested by their teachers 

tral division only 20 per cent, and ill the than when tested by atrangcis, and, therefore, 

Wes torn stales 57 por cent, In compiling exhibit themselves m a more natural way, It is 

these data tho states have been grouped by always the intention, however, whci ever this pol- 

divisions according to the standard adopted icy \b followed, to have scientific examinations 

by tho Bureau of the United States Census made by specialists in cases where defects are 
Medical inspection na now earned on in apparently revealed by the teachers 1 tests, 
American schools may bu divided into three Wcnk of tins sort has greatly increased since 
alasaos of work The first is inspection for tho tho action of tho state legislature of Mnssa- 

dotcction of cases of contagious disease, Tho chusotts in 1006 in passing a medical inspection 

second consists of examinations comUiolcd by law containing mandatory provisions by which 

the tcachcra themselves to detect defcclive vision and hearing tests are conducted by the 

vision and healing. The third comprises com- tonoheis, Dining the hearings on the Medical 

plcfcc physical examinations or tho pupila to Inspection Dill a innaa of evidence was pre¬ 
detect physical defects and organic diseases seated by experts bearing upon the question 

Inspection for the Detection of Contagious of the feasibility of such teats (Tor further 

Disease. — Where there is any sort of medical disoussion flee Eaji, section on Testa of Hear- 
iaBpcctioii it m nearly invariably Lruc that in- Jug, and Eye, sccLion on Tesla or Vision ) 
apcction Tor the detection of contagious tha- Physical Examinations. — Municipal and 
caaca ia included os ono of the moat important educational authorities in America have very 

items Indeed, there mo many cities whcio generally realized that the theory on which 

this is tho only work carried on, Its object physical examinations are conducted rests on a 

is primarily the protection of the community, different foundation from that underlying med- 

and bocaiise of this tho work is often conducted icnl inspection for contagious diseases, Hislor- 

by physicians of tho boaid of hcnlLh, Inmost Icnlly, physical examinations have usually Tol- 

citicfl the inspector call daily at the schools lowed, and almost never preceded, tho inception of 

to which they arc assigned and examine such inspections for the detection of contagious disease, 

pupils as aro referred to them by the teachers Tho latter is primarily a protective measure, and 

and principals. These pupila inolude all who looks mainly to the present safeguarding of the 

have icturned to school after being absent on community, The former aims at securing the 

account of illness oi fiom unknown causes ns physical soundness and strength of the individ- 

well as those who arc in school and suspected of ual, and looks fai into tho future It has been 

Buffering fiom some infectious or contagious brought into being by successive results or a 

ailment In most cities examinations aro made long aeries of studies which have flhown that 

for the following diseases. Scarlet fever, there are mnny physical defects which are 

diphtheria, measles, smallpox, chicken pox, common among children and have an inipor- 

tonsiliLis, pediculosis, ringworm, impetigo tant bearing on their present health and futuie 

contagiosa, tiachoma, and other trnnamis- development, and may be easily remedied or 

Bible diseases of the skin, scalp, and oyc. modified, if they are discovered early enough 

Tuberculosis, when thought to be fai enough Moreover, these studies have demonstrated that 

advanced to lie n menace to public health, is without a ays lorn of medical inspection only a small 

generally reported to the chief medical inspeotor minoriLy of these defects are discoveied by teach- 

boforc excluding tho pupil from school. (Fov ors or known to them, to tho parents, or to the 

further discussion, see Contagious Diseases , childien themselves 

Infectious Diseases ) The following is a copy of the lecoid card 

When children aro excluded, brief but auf- which is in naa m New York City to recoid the 

ftoient reason therefor ib written on rtn exelusion results of the individual physical examinations 

oaicl, which is Bent to tho paicnts, Ono copy of pupils. By refciring to the headings under 

is filed with tho soliool authorities, and one with which tho entries are mndo wo may see what 

the board of health. School physicians arc foi- the defects are which the school physicians 

bidden to make any suggestions as to treat- search for and record if discovered The list 

ment and managoment of the pupils who aie for New York City iB not very different from 

flick, This rule is nearly universal, and ib the lisL commonly employed, in othei parts of 

made imperative. tho country. It may be regarded qs typical. 
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PHYSICAL HECOllD, NEW YOllJC CITY 

Nwivq__ _ _ _ _-- — -- - —*-- — 

Born-._____ _ ___ 

NuljonnVLy o\ Fndxr . _ ____Mol l«r.-- 

Kurnbcr in lutmil)'. Ailulh.,.--*-('liihlrrn.. 

Number ol lUrlli. Jlmar* nf Mtuli * ... --- 

flcnrkL I'cvrr_TiijihllirrJa_I'lrlUKUi- - 

Pncumonfft --.Orl[jpio- - —-- 

DnLa or IbI lCmitiilnnilrm___- -- 

fn School _------ 


I School yeur 

2, ‘Vim . , . 

3, CJnsa 

<1 llc\ *rr Inniions 

6 nurwM iluTivifl lum 

0 Da If of phi aicn I c< nmino liana 

7 IMfcLixj vlfuon 
R. lielociwo hcMinR 

0 iMeclKo nn^Mirtallilng 
10 Hypcrirophipcl Ion Bill 

II Tubers 1 ike lyiivpli tvftlea 

12 pulmonary tlncaBo 

13 Cardiac iliacaan 
14, CUarciA 

13 OrUioprYlIa ilpfocl , 

IQ Malnutrition 
17 riefecLivn iri'ili . 

IB Ilcfiinlivn nalriLu 

10 IIpUIlI 

20 WclyM . 

21 Men Li Illy , . 

22 UlTorL , , 

23 proliofenoy 


1 

L 1 2 


2 

1 I l 


3 etc. 

'll 


The most extensive results yet secured in Uic 
United Slates as lo the physical conditions of 
school children are those from Lho cxaimnalioim 
conducted by the board of health in New Ymk 
City, The lasully for tiio yc/ir JOOH ; ns pub¬ 
lished m tho llcpnil of tho City Huperm tend out 
of Schools for that year, are as follows 1 — 



Tor n. 

I’i uccktauh 

Number of child c&a 



n.rmnrrJ 

252,261 

lf)0 

Fouml tu Imvn no defee ta . 

ns.oia 

20 

round to ha dcftelUo 

1 VHMh 

74 

Found to bo suffering from , 

1 


Mulnolnltqa . . , • 

8,051 

3.2 

Clioreft , . , 

821 

1 .3 

Tubercular lyinpli noden 

QD7 

.4 

Curtlifto diseases , Y ^ 

1,001 

.ft 

Fulinnnuiy dna'iiics 

073 

3 

SIcIji difleascy , , . , 

4,1 Iff 

1.0 

Ortiiopcihu ilrfcclB T . , 

1,728 

? 

Defect of vimori , , 

20.224 

10.4 

Dnfoot of IlCiirlllR . 

2,287 

0 

Defect of tiiinuI breulhluR 

30,01)0 

11.3 

Defect of pnlulo , 

B0 7 


Delect q( LeelU . . 


ran 

HyperIxo 1)1 lied toraila , 

44,880 

17 H 

Dclectlvo monlnlity 

001 

3 


The School Nurse. — The school nurflo la 
now considered to bo one of the moat necessary 
adjuncts of the better developed systems of 


medical inflection. The total iiuudia em¬ 
ployed m American cities at the beginning of 
the year 1(IU ih dlfi» of which 375, or 00 per 
coni, are in the North Atlantic ami Noith Cen¬ 
tral Si ales 

The first regular employment of trained 
nurses m connection with the work of medical 
examination was begun in New York C'iLy in 
December, 11302, when a corps of nurses was 
established ut a Nulnry of Ncvciily-livo dollars 
per liioiiLli uni'll Since UiaL time exnerioncQ 
1ms proved, rspemlly m Lho InigrsL cities, that 
tlic employment of competent uclmul huraos is 
almost n necessity Tlu* nurses «jo especially 
valuable in reducing tlie number or exclusions 
of children from hcIiohJ on account of minor 
dlm-sses Many of these when properly treated 
by the nursp in seliool do not prevent the regular 
attendance of the child, The trained nurse 
greatly rnlinnceH the success of the work of 
tho school physician in impioving lho henlth 
of the school children Hlio aids tho school 
leaclier in detecting the first signs of approach^ 
ing illness. Hhe sees to H that all excluded 
cases air placed umlci' Irentinent a a aeon iib 
nifty be, so that Lhorc M tlie lensl possible loss 
or Lime from school and iiiloi Terence whli edu¬ 
cation. Hlic treat 1 ! LluHO cases which would for 
various rcnsoim receive no ntleiUion at their 
homes She iissisls the school physician in lho 
cloiical work of rmirdmg Lho results of Lhc 
jihVHjcul examinations which he conducts, 

fn many cases it is also found feasible Lo 
employ the muses dining the Hiiiumei months, 
when Lhero in no Hchool, in work directed to 
the 1 pbs ciling of Lhc girul mortality rale among 
jnfanlH from Bummer diarrhea, due mainly 
to improper care and feeding Again, Hhc 
aids materially in the nnLMiibcn'iilosia cam¬ 
paign. About a quavler of Urn cities having 
any sort of medical inspection employ school 
muses, and the number in incuMiHing rapidly! 
To sum up the cane for the school muse: the 
is ll\c> instructor of patents, pupilfl, teachiTB, 
and all members of tlie family in the prin¬ 
ciples and practice of hygiene She \b a 
moil efficient link bcLweun the school and the 
home 

Dental Inspection —Incieasing attention is 
being given to live mspeelum of children^ 
tenth in American schools and the work ia 
being more and moio comuuiuly ciuried on as a 
branch of medical inspection in a scmi-indc- 
pcmlcul way (Hoc Truth, CIaur op a,monq 
School Cjuldhien.) 

Summary of Caiulitlona Ln lho United State a, 
— llefcionce has been imuUi to the study of Lho 
alnlim of medical innpe«lion winch included 
00 per cent of Uni citicn of the United filalrs 
having acliool Bysteme organized under oupor- 
lntomlontB of schools and which brought lo- 
gethor the data as Lo the status of tho rnovt> 
ment in tiio spring of 1011. Tho following is u 
hncf summary of conditiona as revealed by that 
study. 
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Nuudlii 

l’Ui Cent 

CUui from which re luma wero 
emucil . . . - ■ * 

Having syfllciiiB of incillm in¬ 
spection i . ' ■ 

.1038 

100 

4-13 

43 

Having inspection for the detec¬ 
tion or cuntnflimis diHwmei . 

105 

3D 

IfnviiiK viHiim nml lirunug LosIh 
b> Lcnclirni . 

Having vnunn and lien ring lesls 
by physic inns 

IIiwinR roinjilele physical ex- 
iminaUonfl, . . • 

liming denial inspection by 
danlnls , . ... 

552 

M 

256 

25 

214 

21 

09 

7 


NuilDRJI 


gyatoma nclminiatcrrd liy liocrda of educa- 

Syalcins administered by board h ol brnllh 
Number of scliool physicians employed 
Number of school nurses employed 


337 

100 

1415 

415 


Administration —There arn two standard 
types of administration, Llmt under the Hoard 
of Health and that midor the Huiud of Educa¬ 
tion, In Lho early days of medical inspection 
piftclicaUy aU l\vi systems wove administered 
by local bom do of health, but in recent yeais 
the tide has turned the other way, until at lho 
present Lime about one quartet of the cities 
have Byatems under their hoaida of health, and 
in the remaining tin re quarters the hoard of 
education is the controlling body Accoiding 
to the beat American piaclice there should bo 
one medical inspccloi aud one nurse for each 
2000 pupils in cities whore the nurse mid phy¬ 
sician arc employed on full time and the 
schools are so large and so close together ns. to 
reduce to a minimum Lho time spent m going 
[rain quq hniklmp, ta another These figures 
must be radically altered for rural districts 
Salaries —Piofcssor William Osier is oied¬ 
ited with saying with rogaul to IJio work of 
medical inspection in England, "If we ate to 
have school inspection let u3 have good men 
to do the woik, and let us pay them well. It 
will demand a special training and a careful 
technique, 1 ' It ia certainly to bo regretted 
that this point of view has not been more gen¬ 
erally taken in America, In this country the 
financial remuneration of school phj'sicianB and 
school nurses is almost invariably inadequate, 
The salaried paid rango from nothing io $'1000 
per annum, In many localities the local 
medical association conducts medical inspection 
for a year or two without cost to the city in older 
to demonstrate its value This results in the 
tabulated returns showing that in a considci- 
able number of cities the doctors and nurses 
receive no pay at all for their sc\ vices, It may 
aho be a factor in bringing about the extremely 


low salaries tlmt arc received after regular pay¬ 
ment la given, The following table is made up 
from Lha study of conditions in 1038 cities, and 
shows the number of localities in which the 
salaries of doctois and nurses Tail within the 
salary limits named in each group. That is 
to say, the first line shows that there are 
seventy-five cities in which Lhc doctors donate 
their scivices and twenty-one in which the 
school nurses do tho same The second hnc 
indicates that there are forty-seven cities in 
which the salaries paid to the doctors are be¬ 
tween 31 and $100 per annum, 



No of Cities 
Y fnnnB 
Docrona Re- 
ntm* Sam 
Indicated 

No ov Cities 
whtbb Nunsxs 
IlfcCFlVE 9 A EASY 
Indi dated 

No salary 

75 

21 

S1-1W) 

47 

— 

101-200 

50 

-— 

201-300 

44 

2 

301-400 

26 

— 

401-500 

24 

1 

601-000 

16 

21 

(101-7 00 

2 

17 

701-800 

12 

21 

801-000 

0 

15 

001-1000 

13 

2 

1001-1500 

16 

2 

ICQ1-2600 

7 

— 

2500-1000 

3 

— 

Pees according io servico 

10 

1 


The table shows that there are more cities 

E aying their school physician at the rate of 
etween $100 ami $200 per year than there are 
paying (mimics d any other amount On the 
other hand, the average salary is somewhat 
higher than this If computed on the basis of 
the Lnble and without taking into account the 
number of doctors employed in each individual 
city, tho average sal my would fall within Lho 
group receiving from 3201 to 3300 pel annum, 
In a similar way the second column of the 
table shows that there me more cities paying 
thcii school muses from $701 to $800 per annum 
than there are paying any other salary, but the 
average salary would be about $700 per year. 
Of comae the sum of 3200 per annum la given 
in return for only a part of the school doctors 1 
time Nevertheless it has come Lo be icgaidcd 
ns a somowhnt standard rate of remuneration 
for school physic] ins all over America. There 
ftro eases where bo little work is required that 
this amount may be considered adequate, but 
undoubtedly in most cases it represents an 
undue degree oi sacrifice on the part ol tho 
school physician 

Cost and Time, — The per capita cost of 
medical inspection for salaries alone langcs 
from about one-half of one cent foi vision and 
hearing examinations conducted by teachers 
to about $1,25 for complete physical examina¬ 
tions in a few localities, These extremes, 
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however, do not nt nil represent average condi- 
IAowb. In general the per capita foal of medical 
inspection in America ranges from ten to fifty 
cents per annum, It serins Lo be a fair general- 
nation to say that method inspection for Lho 
detection of contagious diseases can lie ade¬ 
quately performed at an annual cost of about 
fifteen cents per capita, while physical exami¬ 
nations similarly performed ami including the 
inspection for the detection of comimmiruble 
disease coat about fifty cents. I'hytucnl exuui- 
inationa for the detection of uon-contagimiR 
physical defects can be rondo by an experienced 
school physician in about twelve to fifteen 
minutes per child Vision and hearing to.sls 
alone donmrul from three to live minulcH per 
oluld Systoma of medical inspection which 
include careful physical examiaaliona of all 
children cost the most and uro by far the most 
valuable From a social and economic point 
of view Lhoy arc by far Lhp cheapest in the heLter 
sense of the ward, a.s they arc the most fni- 
reaching, both in their immediate and indirect 
results, Permanent efficiency requires skilled 
workers, careful admimblralion, imd adequate 
remuneration. 

Lc(jal Provisions m Me United Mate* The 
first state law providing for the medical inspec¬ 
tion of school children appears Lo have been 
passed by Connecticut in 18DD. It did not 


provide for the eomploLo sort of inspection 
now earned cm in many el Lies and atatcB, but 
only for the tenting of eve sight by teachers 
every three years Complete medical inspccr 
lion with examinations fur the detection of 
phywcul defects was first provided for by stale 
enactment in the pi Tin Wive law of New Jersey 
passed in IIHKf This was followed by the 
lmmdnlmy law of MiumehmoUs in 1000, which 
has been several limes amended and lias served 
as the basis fm a majnuly of the hills which 
have since breu preHeuLed in other stala Icgla- 
In tines At the present time (June, 1011) 
seven sLaLes lmve mamlatory laws, ten Jiavo per¬ 
missive ones, and in two sLates and the District 
of Columbia medical inspeetion is carried on 
under regulations promulgated by the boards 
of lieallli and having the force of law, Thu 
map on page 184 hIiowh graphically which 
slates have muiidnLoiy laws, which permissive 
ones, and in which HtntcH there are no law's tit 
nil 

Tho past five years lmve furnished a large 
bod}' of expei innee under varying condilions 
in widely separated localities The lessons of 
this experience can lie rend in the mibatanlinl 
ngu'Ciuent of a uminrU}’ of Urn laws in several 
aulirnL fenliiios Thin ih giiipliically shown by 
the folltiwing tabular presentation of the princi¬ 
pal features of the difTcirnl laws and 1 emulations. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF AT\TE LAWS AND RVXRTLATIONH PROVlllINO FOR 
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No, 

&TATB 

I 

i 

5 

Q 

a 

s 

hS 

S§ 
a $ 

H R 

o d 

ill 

Ip 

4. 

°fs 

v? a 
mo 3 
irUd 

° * a 

Efio 

III 

l 

Californio .... 

J000 

p 

.8 


2 

Colorado , . , . 

1000 

M 

H 


3 

Connecticut , , . 

1007 

P 

8 

* 

4 

Dm Inc l of Columbia 

1007 

M 

ir 

* 

5 

Indiana .... 

1011 

I> 

a 

* 

0 

Louisiana . . „ , 

KILL 

M 

a 


7 

Maine . ... 

1000 

r 

s 

* 

a 

MnaaccluiBotla , . 

1000 

M 

H or II 

* 

0 

Minnesota , , , 

1010 

M 

It 

* 

10 

New Jemoy . . . 

100D 

M | 

H | 

* 

11 

Now York . . . 

lino 

I 1 

H 


12 

North Dakota » . 

1011 

P 1 

a 1 


is 

Ohio , . , 

1010 

I 1 

8 

+ 

u 1 

Prn nay lunula . . 

ion 

M | 

H 1 


16 

Ilhodo I alaucl . . 1 

10LL 

M 1 

H 1 

* 

10 

Utah. 

1011 

M 

•8 


17 

Vermont , , 

1U10 , 

P 

H 1 

+ 

18 

Virginia , . . . 

1010 1 

P 

a 


10 

wrh]»I Tipton . . . 

10IH) 

P 

s 

* 

20 

West Virginia . , 

1011 

M 

a 

* 


rum, nm 



On fovu: points there is flubatantinl agreement, fourth are respectively the placing in the hands 

The first is that tho administration of Lho pro- of school physicians the inspection of conta- 

viaions of tho law is placed in the hands of tho rIouh diseases, the physical examinations, and 

school authorities Tho second, third, and tho inspection oT teachers, janilorflj and build- 
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ingfl In six cases tho provision ia made Tor 
beating of vision and hearing by the teachers. 

L. P. A 
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MEDULLA. — Nco Nbhvouh System, 

MEGALOMANIA. — Thin m a symptom in 
various mental dineasen which iff indicalivc of 
n feeling of well-being Tho individual be¬ 
lieves lie is capable of doing moio than usual, 
and often more than lie is capable or doing. 
Associated with it thoia arc usually dcluaionfl 
of great wealth nnd mipenmlurnl powers, 
BomoUmca of divinity, and occasionally Ibis 
develops upon a bums of depression, Tho 
symptom is found in mania (r/.u ), in paresis 
(g,u), and iu dementia pimne (q.u.), It la typi¬ 
cal of paranoia, but we now know Hint paranoia 
(<pu.) is fclio 1 areal of mental disiuiaes. ThU 
feeling of well-being in probably to lie associated 
wibli the day dreaming and feeling of power 
and wealth of children, nnd these ideas of 
cluldicn very likely are based upon the flame 
sort of mental processes as those of the in¬ 
sane »S, I, F. 

See Mania 

ME1EROTTO, JOHANN HEINRICH LUD¬ 
WIG (1712-1000) — Ciennan soholai 1 and lec¬ 
tor of tho Joaciumstal (lynmnsnun al Ber¬ 
lin. lie strongly supported the attitude of 
Firdcud the Cheat ( 7 ,u) mi nccmulary eiluca- 
lioa. While he recognised tlio iinpossilnlity 
ot Ic milling Latin im a Hpukeu language, al¬ 
though Latin and ({reck worn slill Niilijeals 
studied by all pupils, lie dul not neglect (ior- 
man guunnmr and litemLiire, hinloiy and geog¬ 
raphy. Home attention was paid to mathe¬ 
matics, but none to modcii) languages. IIo 
became a member of the Academy, of the Su¬ 
premo Council of Schools, and of the Consistory 
of Berlin He wrote many works on classical 
subjects, among them being Manners and Cus¬ 


toms of the Romans nt different Periods of the 

Republic (177S-1770), Be ethmUone et vnsli- 
luhotie qttam M, T Cicero in erudiendo fdio 
Mqyco secutits esl (1784) j Grainmattci e&l 
aliquul nescire (1705); De piaecipms Afonra- 
uoriiMi. audoribus ac primum de Taciti monbus 
(1700); De Salluslii moribus (1702). 

RalerencoB' — 

>lHt7eoictne 1 teuhcfiQ fiiooraphie, 

Schmid, K A, Gcschichte der Eniehmo, Vol, V. Pfc. L 

(atuUgatl, 1001) 

MEIKLEJOHN, JOHN MILLER DOW 
(1830-1902) —Professor of Education at St 
Andrews University, Scotland He was the 
eon of a private schoolmaster in Edinburgh, 
and after being educated by him he entered 
the Univcisity of Edinburgh On graduating 
he taught for several ycais in schools near 
Manchester nnd London. He contributed fre¬ 
quently to the press, and in 1884 was war cor¬ 
respondent m the Danish-German War. In 
1074 ho was assistant commissioner on the 
Endowed School Commission, and in 1576 was 
appointed to one of the first choirs of education 
111 Cheat Hulun, founded Bimultanconely at 
Edinburgh and St, Andrews undor the Bell 
Educational Trust. In this position Professor 
Mciklcjolm showed a high conception of Jus 
duties and of the difficulties before him in view 
of the fact that there were scarcely any text¬ 
books at all on the subject in England, The 
problem of education ha conceived to be " how 
Lo train a child to hcoltliy activity, to self- 
help, to a harmonious development of its powers 
of body and mind ” lie was opposed to the dry 
mechanical methods which prevailed m the 
Schools of his day, and one of Ins chief contribu¬ 
tions waa a Bevies of school textbooks which 
laid emphasis on a rich content, Among these 
may bo mentioned: Brief History of the Eng¬ 
lish Language ami lAteralure, British Empire, 
ds Geography, Resources, Landumys and Water- 
1 ways ; New Geography on the Comparative 

Method, English Language, its Grammar , 
Ihslory, and 'Literature, English Readers, 
lie also translated ICanl's Kntxk der iemen 
Vanunjt , anti wrote a memoir on An Old 
Educational Reformer, Dr. Andrew Bell, His 
conception of the function of a professor of 
education is well stnled in ids inaugural ad¬ 
dress ni 1870 (see Barnard, Am. JW. of Ed., 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 220-224) and in tho Train¬ 
ing of Tcac/icrs ami the Chair of Education in 
the University of St, Andiem (1870). 

MELANCHOLIA. — A term used to indi¬ 
cate ( 1 ) a symptom ccncsponding with a 
feeling of sadncsi 01 depression, or ( 2 ) the asso¬ 
ciation of a number of symptoms making n 
specific type of disease, (<0 simple melancholia, 
in which tlicic is tha combination of depression, 
retardation, and a difficulty 111 thinking; (b) 
the agitated depression which is mado up of 
depression with motor unrest and a difficulty m 
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Blinking; and (c) involution melancholia, or a 
melancholia occurring Into in life. Tito varioua 
foiniB of melancholia, which urn found in n 
variety of diseases, nro piobably only exaggera¬ 
tions of tho normal feelings of sadness ami 
doprcssioiip exaggerated under abnormal con¬ 
ditions Lack of initiatives appaionl nUipiir, 
diia to general slowing of movement. buario 
ideas, aro among tlic aymploniN. Thu uuli- 
vidiuii constantly thinks of methods to osenpo 
Lhe depression. often ending in miiculo Re¬ 
covery is iiRUitlly not accompaiilod by mental 
deterioration. The first ulLnck usually comes 
before Lho age of Lwonty. and in childhood is not 
a a Bcvarii fta m later li.Cc The appearance of 
any or of all the symptoms in n child should ho 
looked on with suspicion; advice properly 
given at the time or the first ait nek may ward 
olT others. Tho symptoms in simple melan¬ 
cholia are so similar Lo Utami occuuing after 
prolonged work Mint Limy have bean explained 
as fatigue or _ cxImuaLum phenomena > The 
treatment cauusts of enforced rest, a. building 
up of the body, nml HomulimPH mlrainL, me 
necessary In some cuh j s coimh loin hie watch¬ 
fulness is required to prevent tlio patient from 
commilting suicide. 

In Agitated depression Lhe.ro is an emotional 
condition accompanied by lack of inhibition 
of mcvcinont, eg, constant moving, picking 
at tho face, wringing of tins hands, leuiiug tho 
hair, ate This is typical uf Llio oases of 
depression which iu« of snilicionL jnleiiHily to 
need hospital treatment and restraint Involu¬ 
tion mclanclioliii comes Into in life, and has no 
educational interest. No sympLom is so com- 
moil in mental diseases as is depletion, mid it 
is not infrequent in physical disomies. This 
symptom should he Uin first to nlLiacl atten¬ 
tion, and should cause llie lonelier to summon 
lf first aid " assistance from Lhe moper autlun- 
itics in clmrge of the school health tf. 1. F. 

Sco CinouLAii Insanity, Mania; Ouhls- 
hions; Sruion. 
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MELANCHTH 0 N (S CHW ARTZEUD), 
PHILIP (1-107—1000).—The great Herman re¬ 
former and humanist, tho Priveeptor Gentwuw^ 
was bom at IlreLten, the non of an aiinorei. lie 
received a careful education at home, and his 
Ability attracted the mUicst uf lus undo 
Roucnlm Before proceeding Lo the Univeimly 
of Heidelberg he nLtended the Laliu school at 
lTovzhcim. At tho university the hunmniHt 
movement was not yet firmly established, huL 
Mclanchthon, in addiLion to official courses, 
devoted linnscK to tho new studies Gradu¬ 
ating in 1511, ho piocccdcd to the University of 


Tubingen, where lie lemninrd for six years, 
taking his M.A. in 1R14 Here he studied not 
only the classics, but mathematics, astronomy 
(nr beLLer, astrology), physics, inedieinc, and 
Roman law. In bin own hall or bursa ho lec¬ 
tured on Vergil and Terence, and also gave 
Inclines on clwpiumie iiucl history. In lsig 
he was called to the University of Wittenberg 
ns teiufliei of (beck, and almost from llio first 
began Lo extreme that influence which was to 
mold German education fur moic Lhan a 
century. Ills inaugural address. Ik corrigendia 
(uluhncciitiuui stmhia, was n defenhe of hu- 
nianism aguinsL its opponents, giving in brief 
a history of culture uml an attack on Echoing 
lieisin. Meliuielilhon mgrs the propci organiza¬ 
tion of studies based cm grammar, dialectic, and 
rhetoric, and Including nuUhnnniics, poetry, 
and oialory. The classical languages them- 
ffelvOH aie of importance as opening Lite sources 
id wisdom In his addiesa at, Lhe opening of 
the Nuremberg school lie gives a more complole 
definition of las edueutimud ideas: it is the. 
divine purpose Unit childicu ho trained to piety 
and virtue, and only through tin; sciences can 
religion and guml laws be mninlmncd; the 
HeieiiceH aie « gift of Hod, lienee impiety and 
ignorance go together A similar sLatrmciit 
wiih made by Melauehllion in connection wiLh 
Lhe Hcliool /iL .Soest At Wittenberg Mclnnch- 
Llum ui la 10 beeaine lbieliehtr of Theology. In 
addiUon lo Jin piddle leeluus, winch inn very 
short tune nUracled studentH from all sides of 
Europe, lie lnaintuined u privuto preparatory 
school in Ii i h Inline, and thus had an opportu¬ 
nity of closely aLiulying the rcquiicmcnls of a 
secondary school. 

Melanchllion’H influence lay in five direc¬ 
tions. (I) ns one of the most popular university 
teachers in (ieiiiiiiny he (mined a huge number 
of young scholars who were spread over Lho 
emmtiV us temduus; ('2) in viMlnlion arLiclcs 
and wiienever he made a vinitalion, he made 
direct HiiggeslioiiH for the erection of schools, 
beginning with tlie modest requirements 
of LiUiii, religion, and music; (.'I) as an 
organism of schools, e q. lOislehen, Magdeburg, 
Nuremberg, and Noeat, he established a lindi- 
llon winch wan followed elsewhere; (4) in lho 
tuvme way U\s iniUumeo was cised on the 
(lcrman miiversiliea, c.g ftfarliurg, Kdnigs- 
herg. Jena, Frankfort-n -(>., Leipzig, llostock, 
Heidelberg; Home of these lie helped to round. 
Home lie i ('organized, some copied almost verba¬ 
tim tho orgam/niion of WitLenbeig made in 
15INI; (fi) almost as important as the oilier 
flomeos of liin influence was Melnnclilhojdfl 
remATknbla lU'Aivily ns an author of textbooks 
and editions of classical and theologianl works, 
As early as Ifilfl ho edited tlio plays of Terence, 
but bis liisi important work was the Jwddu- 
poncs (Virccrc Giammatica:, dealing with acci¬ 
dence, syntax, ami etymology In 1510 ap¬ 
peared Ins first work on rhetoric, De lthetonca 
Libri ires, issued in 1520 as Inshtutionca Rhe~ 
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lone®, in 1531 ns Blcmeniofum Tlhcloriecs, 
Libn dua, nnd again in 1642 under the last 
title with additions The Loci Communes, 
1521, was the first work on evangelical doctrine 
based on the Epistles of St Paul Ills Latin 
grammar, which appealed in 1522, attained great 
popularity and wenL through numerous edi¬ 
tions. la 1523 appeared his plea for humanis¬ 
tic studies, including history, ointory, poetry, 
pi esc, vcisD, composition, and language, undci 
tliQ title Encomium ISloqucnliai The Enchiri¬ 
dion Elemcntorum Putt ihum (1524) was a hand¬ 
book for bcginncis giving the alphabet, a num¬ 
ber of prayura, ami extinct's from the Bible A 
similai work fni beginners of Gieck was tho 
Institulio puenhs Litaanim Gracarum (1525) 

III 1530 lie published a commcntniy on certain 
of Aristotle's political writings, followed in 
1532 by a commentary on Austotle. lie also 
collaborated in a textbook oil simple mathe¬ 
matics (1535). lie had already expressed Ilia 
inteicst in history by editing tho Chronicles 
of Canon in 1532 and 1553-1560. In 1538 ho 
published Philoaophuc moi alia Epitome , an 
outline of his otines, and in 1549 the Iniiia 
Doctrinal physical Ilia collected works are 
contained in the Corpus JMonnaloruia by 
Brotschneidci and Dindscil, Ilia lnfiucncc ns a 
theologian cannot be bettoi expressed than by 
slating that he wns the author of the Augs¬ 
burg Confession (1530), the Brandenburg Ref¬ 
ormation (1530), and the Wittenberg Reformation 

K now great a reputation wns attained 
ilanchtlion is attested by tho invitations 
nob only to other German universities, bub bo 
Prance and England, Dub in spite of oppo¬ 
nents the Preerptor of Germany icinnincd at 
AVittenborg, devoted to tho task of building up 
German Protestantism on a solid foundation of 
humanistic studies. 
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MELBOURNE, UNIVERSITY OR, AUS¬ 
TRALIA — Ail institution endowed and in¬ 
corporated by the Legislative Council of Vic¬ 
toria, Australia, in 1S63 " to hold forth to all 
classes and denommaiioiiB , encouragement 
for pursuing a regular and liberal course of 
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education M Work was begun in 1S55 wiLli 
three professoia nnd sixteen students nnd an 
annual government endowment of £0000, raised 
in 190*1 to £11,000 Fitun 1883 onwards thcio 
has also been added to the annual endow¬ 
ment a fluctuating sum gT anted by annual vote 
The government of the university ia in the 
hands of a council of twenty members elected 
by the senate, which consists of all male doctors 
or masters of the university. The council 
elects the ohanccllor and vice-clmncclloi of 
the univcisity A professional boaid considers 
nil questions relating to studies nnd discipline. 
There arc now the following faculties: law, 
medicine, engineering, arts, science, agriculture, 
veterinary science, and dentistiy There me 
further a dapniLment of education and a uni¬ 
versity conscrvatoiy of music. The following 
colleges arc affiliated with the University. 
Trinity College (Anglican), Ormond College 
(Presbyterian), Queen's College (Methodist), 
and Australian College of Dentistry In con- 
nccfcion with the Training College of the VicLoim 
Education Department, com sea arc given in 
education end lead to i university diploma. 
Evening courses are given lending to the 
following diplomas education, agu culture, 
mining and metallurgy, and architoctmu A 
dopaitmont of university extension under tho 
charge of a university extension board is also 
maintained. Tho enrollment of students in the 
univcisity in 1910 was 1130 (345 tula and edu¬ 
cation; 34 science, 121 law, 60 engineering; 
360 medicine; 05 dentistiy; 23 ngiiculturo, 
02 music; 36 veterinary.) 
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MELISH, JOHN (1770-1822) — Author of 
school geographies lie was educated m ScoU 
land, but enmo to Amciica in 1809. He pub¬ 
lished Universal School Geography and Atlas 
(1816), and books of travel on Great Britain, 
Uauada, and tho United States. W. S. M. 

MELODY, — See Musical Tehms 

MEMORIAL COLLEGE, MASON CITY, 
IA —A cocducational and military institu¬ 
tion, founded by the Sons of Veterans, U. S. A,, 
in 1900, and maintaining a college, preparatory 
school, militnry academy, normal college, com¬ 
mercial college, school of oratory, college ot 
music, and couespondcnce school The en¬ 
trance j equipments arc fifteen units. The A.B, 
ftndU.S. degiccs arc conferred. 

MEMORY. — Memory may be defined as 
the return to consciousness of some experience, 
together with tho awareness that it has been 
picsent earlier at a definite time and place, 
Pour parts of the memory process need to bo 
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distinguished in the discussion. These are learn¬ 
ing, retention, recall or revival, and recognition, 
The organic liasb of memory ia some change 
induced in the norvuua system m learning IhuL 
ia rcLaincd in the organism ns n disposition 
toward revival and is renroused when a suitable 
incentive presents itself Tho c/Mcnlifdn of 
the memory process tiro tho same iva thusu in¬ 
volved in the formation of aaaocialiniifi (</.(/.). 

Memory TypeB —All memory may be con¬ 
veniently divided into role arid logical memory. 
In rote memory tho work must be done from 
tha beginning, while ill logical learning tliO now 
material ia connected with the earlier acquired 
knowledge to constitute a well-ordered whale. 
Recent investigation lias been devoted for tho 
most part to determining tlm laws that control 
rote learning and the retention of materials 
learned by rote To make sure that there has 
been no earlier partial learning and to pet rid 
of all trace of logical learning, the experiments 
are oidinarily mado with nonaenBa syllables 
made up of two consonants and an intervening 
vowel Thcao syllables are presented in nones 
of twelve or sixteen by aomo mechanical device 
that insures that they shall bo separated by 
regular intervals and exposed fur a ccmbtanl 
time The adequacy of the learning IH teated 
both by tho number of repetitions required for 
tho oiiginiLl learning and by tho number of 
repetitions requited for lelearmng after nn 
intoival The accuracy nf learning nnd intim- 
lion imiy ilIhu be tested by determining the 
number of mistakes made in supplying the sec¬ 
ond membci of a pair of syllables when Lhe first 
of the pair is given, ami also by men^uimg the 
tuna mpiiied to supply Lho second member 
The first method is known as tho method of 
relearning, or the saving method, the second ns 
the method of successes lloth apply Ln Lhe 
teats of retention rather than of the oiiginal 
learning 

Laws of Learning. — Tho results of those 
investigations may bo briefly Minimal used in 
laws of learning and of forgetting. Tho laws 
of learning are' (1) Learning, is a direct func¬ 
tion of the number of repetitions Each repe¬ 
tition increases the liability to retention by the 
sumo amount, whether Lhe lopeliLion he the 
fir'd or the fiftieth The repetitious after the 
senea has been learned to the point where iL 
can bn said through without mistake me jusL 
ns effective us Lhe eurliei mica. (2) Crqmctiy 
fur lonnung mid foi immediate loti'iitioii in¬ 
creases with age up to the Jitiiunineut of ma¬ 
turity, and then persists unchanged until Lhe 
onset of senile degeneration The only justi¬ 
fication for tho opposed populai belief in lliat 
it is probable Lliat tilings once learned in youth 
will In; retained more completely in luLer life, 
(3) Rhythm is an essential aid to learning. 
One cannot avoid same rhythm, and the mine 
pleasant and easy the rhythm the enaiei and 
quicker is the learning Syllables lliat belong 
to tlio Bame rhythmic unit me more closely 


conned ed than syllables that are contiguous 
in the series but belong to dilTeirnt groups. 
(1) When t\ senes is hainnl, nssoenuuma arc 
formed not merely beLween nmligumiu inem- 
oiieH, but beLween the lumcuntiguniiH inenmneH 
of Lhe Rems The sLienglh of the wwormtion 
is dim lly pi'oimi liouiite to llie nenriiesn of l| ir > 
inombeiH (o) It is tumor and qmchei to 
leuru a hoiim by diuding the lenetitumR oxer 
several days Limn lu make all lhe repdilinna 
on one day The more the lepotilioim are 
divided, the gienlei Lhe having Any Heleeliun 
must he learned and forgolLen He\einl tiiues, if 
it is to lie penmiiieiilly letiiiucd The evplnna- 
limi ift probably that the olilev a^sndatca arc 
strongei, or mine WTci live foi i ei until Lenient 
Hum the newer ln tin* mtei vnl between repe¬ 
titions the eonnrelinn between neivmis eleinenla 
grows slrmigri and tliUHchus lhe wink of added 
repetitions (0) When a Helcdion of any ma- 
Lerial is ti> be learned, it in umie i cm annual 
to leuru it by reading tlunugh fioin beginning 
to oml each turn 1 Ilian to Irani it by pints and 
then join Lhe parts togilhei When Jrained 
stiimm by Hliui7n, for example, lhe liisl stim/a 
will bo lepeuted inoie often than is urrcsMiry 
hi'hiru lho hitler ]inrls an* Inunul. Then, loo, 
unnecessary associations iue made between the 
end of each Hlan/a and tin beginning Thcao 
asHoeiales not merely waste Lime, but mleifcic 
witli the correel nssoemtes at the rnnirieiit of 
leenll The cun' disadvantage ijf lhe method 
is Lhal one is likely to gel diHeomagcd uflei 
the leading has been repeated several liuimmd 
to lead more h lowly, so llmt whiti in giiiiied in 
the number nf repelltionn inny be lost in liive. 
To avoid thin it is HiiggcNlcd IliaL ]muses should 
be made now and again at naLuial divisions, 
nml then go on again from that point This 
irstn the Icauici without the dimidxanLnges of 
leiu ning by pnrh 

Retention — The Iuwh of retention have also 
been t investigated by (lirse methods The 
rtSsueiatioiiNonce foimed lend Lu disappear more 
or lens gradually, and it ih important to know 
Lhe comse of their difiuppon ranee. The laws 
that have been detei mined for tho disappear¬ 
ance of ussneiaLions mill Lhe proeesscs Dial aid 
and iclard the piocess may In 1 Htutcd in bnef 
fmui (I) Em getting goes on uipully at first, 
and Lhen veiv slowly Meuuiimii found that 
ih) per cent was forgoLteu the liist limn, 32 pci 
cent in IweuLy-foui Iumiih, fill per end in six 
dnyH, SO pei rt*nl in HO cluys, and l>7 pei cent in 
120 (lays EorgeLting ih much slowin’ for 
sense material than foi muauMwe ayllablcs. 
KhlnnghuuN found that with piielry 7 per cent 
was iidaiiied ufLei twenty-two years (2) 
AsHoniLlioiiN pci Hist longer if no other work is 
dono for live or six minutes nfLer learning ia 
completed Other activity seems to intciforc 
with Lhe <r Netting " nf lhe nNhovintiimB that 
was referred to above (3) If n ayllablc lma 
been Inn nod in one connection, it in more diffi¬ 
cult to lcam it in nnoLhcr cmmecLion than if 
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it lmd not been learned before, One associa¬ 
tive connection seems to check the formation 
of others (4) If two associates have been 
formed with the game syllable, it is moie diffi¬ 
cult to reinstate either than if that weic the only 
one Doth of thcie last laws hold, only for 
associations that are only paitmlly formed If 
the first association is fully formed, it may help 
in the foi million of the second 

In logical memory learning is quicker and 
forgetting is slower than in rote learning 
Heic the main thing la to unclojgland, anil when 
a statement is undci stood it is connected with 
general principles or meanings that have been 
developed earlier and have become so fixed 
through frequent lepclitiou that they arc never 
forgotten. Whenever a new fact is connected 
with one of these, it takes an much of the per¬ 
manence of the meaning itself It is learned 
at once, and will be remembered for an indefi¬ 
nite time The course of forgetting is much 
slower than for the material learned by rote. 

Recall —The laws of iccali aie the lawB of 
association. What shall be recalled at any 
moment depends upon the cue provided by the 
environment 01 the tiain of thought, Lhc con¬ 
nections that cue has made earlier, and the 
attitude that dominates at the moment It 
should he said that iccali is very seldom of the 
paitioulfu images that were cailicrcxpeiienced, 
oidiiuuily one recalls meanings One lcmom- 
bcis that certain events happened and lcmcin- 
bets the fact on the basis of very schematia 
imagery. Mcmoiy is not a mere icin&tatc- 
mont of an eailicr process, but ia a lepicsenta- 
tion of the event in some other Lerms This 
fact that meaning and image may bo altogether 
uni elated is very evident fiom the diffeicncc in 
mental imagery One person may remember 
everything visually, anothoi in auditory or 
motor terms, and yet both may remcmbei the 
same event with equal completeness. 

Recognition, the assurancu that the event 
recalled or the object seen has been appreciated 
befoic at a definite time 01 place, depends upon 
the associations and movements that it arouses 
when it presents itself Other events that weio 
associated with it aro moused, and these finally 
give it a sotting in a definite time and place 
The times and places that stand out prom¬ 
inently in the past, which serve as points of 
reference for the other events, tue fixed through 
the frequency with which they have been 
lcofillcd 

Mnemonics — Olio problem much discussed 
in connection with memory is the advantage of 
artificial devices for improving tho memory, 
One of the oldest is to connect anything to bo 
lccabcd with Borne more familiar material. 
Thus da Lea may be represented by words by 
having ceilam consonants represent digits and 
then combining the letteis into wolds and 
the words into sentences that can be readily 
remembered Other systems make meaning¬ 
less associations between two things to be re¬ 


called together It must bo said of all of these 
devices that they require inoie time than the 
simpler methods ordinarily used The best 
mnemonic system is the system of knowledge 
ns developed in the sciences There every¬ 
thing is arranged in an order determined by 
long use and the best intellects, It is a logical 
system, and for bits of knowledge that fall 
within it no better system can be devised. 
Mnemonic systems are of value only for irra¬ 
tional mattei, slicing the number of days m the 
months W B. P, 

See Mnemonics 
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MEMORY MAPS —Map diawing by the 
pupils, as an active mode of developing power 
to lead maps, takes two forms (1) map copy¬ 
ing and (2) di awing maps from memory The 
drawing of memory maps as an exercise following 
the fiist stages of map reading and map copy¬ 
ing is intended to give motive for additional 
map study. Inasmuch as it tests the knowl¬ 
edge of the child in an actual expressive test, 
tho child returns to his study with a definite 
sense of defect which guides him to tile facts lie 
most needs to acquire The inaccuracy of all 
memory drawing, if unaccompanied and un¬ 
checked by much map study and copying, would 
of course lead to tho fixing of false notions and 
relations Eoi this reason, memontcr map 
rcpiaduodan. by the pupils has often been 
vigorously opposed, Its weakness ifl apparent, 
Its value lies ill its employment as a method 
of testing knowledge, preliminary to further 
careful study H. S. 

See GEoaiuniY, Teaching op 

MEN IN EDUCATION. — See Teachers, 
Sex op. 

MEN TEACHERS. — See Teacuerb, Sex 
op 

MEN^ECHMUS—See Conics. 
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MENCIUS, MENGTSE, or MUNGTSE 
(371-287 DiC )i — Chinese philosopher named 
Gluio Ch'i, or Second Ifoly One, find culled hy 
Martin the St, Paul of Confucianism llo 
studied under a grandson of Confuciufl and be¬ 
gan to teach at forty. Although he hnd oppor¬ 
tunities of holding important state pnaiLioim, 
ho preferred to travel ami expound Confucian¬ 
ism, IIo ecoiftB to have boon more outspoken 
and fearless than Confucius, The InsL years 
of hia Ida Ho spent hi roliimncuL and formulated 
the philosophical work which is known hy Uih 
name, Among the most notable of bin lenoln 
were bliQ beliefs that human nature is oiigimdly 
good but deteriorates lluaugh evil environ¬ 
ments; that humanity nud righteousness itro 
inherent in man's nature; Hint government ia 
divine, but ia intended for the people's good, 
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Hotciukhoh, A H The Hhnd of ilifiicuii. Iroin 
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MENDEL'S LAW oi M EN DELIAN IS M.— 
See IIeubdity; also Atavism, Chaiuctcmb- 
tics, Acquinuu. 

MENDOTA COLLEGE J MEND OTA CITY 
ILL. — A coeducational institution, fournWl 
in 1803 and mainlniuing propuraloiy, collc- 
gmto, theological, commcicial, muni in l, ami 
correspondence courses. Admission i orpine- 
monts ara fourteen uniLs. Tlio degrees of A.1V, 
D S.j and D 11, mo confcncd. The enrollment 
in tho colJcgiaLe dejmitmcnt in 10HMOU wns 
only thirteen Tho teaching staff consists of 
cloven momberfl. 

MENELAUS, —Sco Geomethy, 

MENINGITIS. — The brain and spinal cord 
aro inclosed by three membranes, or meninges, 
the pi a, the tuiujluuiul, and the dura. Menin¬ 
gitis is an inflammation of any one of Llicaoniom- 
hranca, though the arachnoid h not subject to 
inflammation independently of tho other mem¬ 
branes, while inflammation of the dura alone, 
external meningitis, or pachymeningitis, is only 
raroly encountered, so that meningitis in prac¬ 
tically always an infliunmaUoii of the pig, 
whether of tho brain (cerebral meningitis), 
or of tho cord (spinal meningitis], or of bath, 
InLornal inonjngilis, or leptomeningitis, in¬ 
flammation of Utopia, may tako on diverao forma, 
may ansa fiom diverse causes, and may present 
diverse symptoms Tho two forma ci chiol 
interest are tiibcrculai meningitis mid opidomio 
corebrospinal meningitis, 

Tho causa of tuhcraular inoningitis Is llio 
tuborelc bacillus, and tho aiTeclion is probably 
always secondary to a primary tuberculous 


process elsewhere in the body, The disease is 
favored by a tuberculous or bcrofuloua diathesis 
by bad hygienic conditions, and is some Limes 
a sequel of whooping cough or measles The 
pioinoniKiry symptoms me headache, listlesa- 
neas, niseiimi/i, and constipation, The disease 
then breaks foiLh with symptoms of rover, 
vomiting, and a my seven 1 licrulnclic, winch 
occasions a peculiar nud eluuueUritjtic Hcicam 
or r,ry. On account of the nature or the tlis- 
turbanco ui the brain the ihsenHn bus sonic- 
times been called “ bnsilai meningitis / 1 and 
formerly "acute hydioccphnlust" or “ water 
on the brain " Tho prognosis is veiy unfavor¬ 
able, and dentil usually acorns willun three 
weeks Though so fatal when once developed, 
its appearance may often la* wauled ofl, when 
(juapeolcd, by a regimen of wholesome food, 
wmm clothing, and icst. 

The several furmB of nnw-Uibn eulnr and non- 
infectious meningitis, nr simple acute menin¬ 
gitis, exhibit si in ill i r symptoms, without the 
prodiomal singe They may arise from nr 
extension of other mfl am millions, no oliliHj 
brain absccsi, or na euiiiplieiUjoiiB of pneumonia, 
typhoid, tJcailalma, and other fevers, possibly 
also from exposure to eUieiue heal oi cold, 
Tho onsot of the dheufm is sudden, its comae 
vapulj and Un Icrimnalinu usually fatal. 

Epidemic cere hi in pi mil meningitis, also 

known as eerebi ospinnl fever, ami popularly ah 
" spotted fcveI' p ,, was fiisl recognised early m 
the iiincLeentli century, when epidemics ap¬ 
pealed in both Europe urn! Amours. There 
have been several Severn epidemics since then, 
notably in Maryland in 1802, at ttohlon hi 
189(5—1H07 P at New York City in 1005. and in 
Scotland and Ireland in 1OT-1908. Tho epl- 
dcmics aro command in winter and spring, 
As to thenuulo or traiiflniiHi'um oT Urn dist’nBD wo 
are not entirely olein: it is infectious, hut not 
directly contagious, and appears to follow bad 
sanitary conditions, especially clump, sunless 
housing. Its cause is a niicioUignnnui), prob¬ 
ably the (hjilocuccux intrucdMaun of Weich- 
sclbauin, which invades the body through the 
mouth or nose. Epidemics could be pre¬ 
vented by prompt quarantine, main Lamed 
stringently during at leant the first two weeks 
All discharges from the mouth, nose, and enrs 
should bo disinfcctod, Children or leachcis 
in the flame house aa the patient should nut 
attend school until Lhc case is teuniiiatcd. The 
vioUuia md moatly clulrlien and young adults, 
and the mortality ranges in diHenmt epidemics 
from 25 to 75 per mil, or even higher, Ac- 
coiding to Osier, the moi LtiliLy in diikhcn under 
one yenr is 87,0 per cent The onset of tho 
disease ia sudden, with vomiting, agonizing 
headache, chills, a mo in temperature, sliffcii- 
ing of the neck, with chnmcteriHlic rcLraclion 
of the head, and delirium, followed Inter by 
paresis, distmbunces of various reflexes, stupor, 
nrul remitting fever. Ilnshca which appear 
about tl\a fourth day have led to the name 
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"spotted fever." Pneumonia is a frequent second may arise from local mechanical causes 

accompaniment. Death usually occuis be- or often from abdominal compression; the third 

tween the fifth and the eighth day For those may be congenital, local, or of ncivous ongin 
who recover, aeuoufj scc^uclte are to be feared, Tina vai lability of function makes sweeping 
particularly deafness, blindness, chronic head- generalization concerning the relation of school 

ache, and afToclions of the joints Tins disease work and menstruation unwise It is certainly 

has challenged the experts of ^ two continents, true that some girl a, blessed with sound phy- 
Tlic several serums elaborated in Eui opo proved sique and careful home care, can carry on their 
mclfccLual, but experiments at the Tlockclcllcr regular tasks without interruption. It is 
Medical Institute led to the production of a equally true that girls who suffer from painful 
scrum fiom the immunized horse, which, when periods, or who display pronounced irritability 
applied intraspiually by direct injection, lias and emotional excitement, must during mcn- 
yielded* Tcmnrknblc results Tills Flexner- atruntion bo treated as invalids, and he placed 
Jobling scium was first tried on human beings under a special icgimcn, with freedom from 
in January, 1907. Up to 1909, tests with about worry and from either physical or mental cxer- 
600 cases showed a reduction oF the into of tion The publication in 1873 of Clarke’s 
mortality to about 25 per cent, while now there Sex in Education occasioned widespread dis- 
appears a further prediction that this seium will cussion of the need of periodic lcmission of 
in the futuie render this dread disease less Ihnn school work for girls Despite the criticism 
one tenth rig dangeious aa liciotoforc Of pe- of his book, few schoolmen to-day deny the 
ouhnr value ia the fact that those who recover desirability of safeguarding menstruating girls 
with the aid of the injections lccovci coin- from overpressure, while most phj'siciaiiB have 
pletcly, there having been but eight instances regarded tho disabilities attendant on menstiua- 
of physical or mental impairment following tion ns sufficient argument agimiBt coinstruc- 

295 lecovcucs. Ch M W tion or even against coeducation. CK M W. 
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MENSTRUATION. — A periodic activity 

of the genital organa of the human female, MENTAL ABILITY. —See Ability, Gen- 
clmrnctcmcd by a digchaigo from tlm uterus eual and Special 
and Fallopian lubes, the menses, or catamenia, 

The theory of menstruation mo3t commonly MENTAL ADAPTATION- — See Adatta- 
acccptcd coasideiy this process as the second in tion 
a cycle cf activities — consti active, destruc¬ 
tive, repiuative, and quiescent — which runs MENTAL ARITHMETIC. — The question 
its coursoin the uLcrus and tubes. as to the merits of the terms "mental nnth- 

< The date of appearance of the first menstrua- metic n and " oral arithmetic " is an old one. 
tion may range from the tenth to even tlio It is true that written arithmetic is quite as 
twenty-fifth year, but the years thiitecn to mental as any other kind, and that the opposite 
sixteen ombrace the large majority of cases, to written is oral. As between the two ftdjcc- 
with the fourteenth the moat common year,— tives thaic is little choice, however. The 
13.7 years being a probable average for Aincri- words " mental " and " oral ” liavo so long 
can girls* There are on record, however, a few been used interchangeably to apply to that 
cxtraoidinary cases of menstruiition in infancy, phaso of arithmetic that it is not dependent 
Cessation of the menses, the menopause, is a upon wntten help that they have acquired a 
similarly vanable phenomenon, having been Talker definite meaning, and seem likely to 
recoidccl at all ages from thirty to eighty, but endure Historically, the mental long preceded 
commonly falling between the ages of faity-fivo the written, but only in very simple pioblems, 
and fifty-two Doth the establishment and the chiefly involving counting and easy addition, 
cessation of this function arc gradual and char- As soon ns the writing of numbers was nitro¬ 
ne torized by irregularities. ^ ducetl, wntten arithmetic, or else the arithmetic 

In general, the irregularities of menstruation of some form of the abacus, became piacticnlly 
may be classed in three types The flow may univeisnl In Japan to-day a native shop- 
be deficient or suppressed (amenorrhea); thcio keeper will multiply two by six upon the sorobnn 
may be excess or flooding (metrorrhagia) ; or (see Abacus), and sucli mechanical aids were 
theio may be undue pain (dysmenorrhea), not discarded in western Euiopo until the 
Tho first may arise from pathological conditions sixteenth century, and they, are still universal 
of the genitals, or from chlorosis, anemia, in Ilussia, About the beginning of tho Inst 
strong emotion, worry, or bad regimen; tho century mental arithmetic underwent a great re- 
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vivfll, largely through the influence of PeslikloA/i 
in Europe mid Warren Colburn in thin coun¬ 
try, in each case ns il prolem a gamut the intel¬ 
lectual hIurrisIujchs. lack, of muuining, and dow¬ 
ries s of operation or lho old written arithmetic 
For n long lime the ornl form wuh empha- 
eiizrdj in America cloubLlr'vi unduly ho, nml 
thin was naturally followed by hucIi a lenrliim 
that it font practically nil of it/i rtlnudmg The 
question in being icvfved at pri-henl as to what 
lire tlic fmr clniina of these Lwo phases of the 
subject upon the lime mid energy of the pupil 
and lonelier 

There nio two poiula of view in Lho mallei, — 
the practical and llie educational rn psycholog¬ 
ical, — iuuI /tiiUuwlely Uiev hi tun in lead In the 
anmo conclusion Practically a person of fair 
intelligence should mil need u pencil nml paper 
to find llic coat of six articles at Lwo tenia each, 
or of five and ilnvn CrnnUiB j'nrils nl hWtceu 
ccnla a yard The ordinary purchase of house¬ 
hold supplies Tcqmrea u practical ability in Urn 
mental niiLlnnelie of dully life, and Huh abilily 
comes Id the mind only through repealed exer¬ 
cise Ah will he seen Inter, it is a fair lnreicnen 
fioin slntiHlical inveHligulioiu that a ponton 
may be rapid and uroiinitu in written work, bill 
slow nnd iinccrtuui in mal solutions There- 
fotOj it will not do, fiom the piaeLicul uLnml- 
poinL, lo drill children only in willlen milh- 
melic if we evnect them lo ha loawinidily 
proficient in purely meni al woik On psyehohig- 
ical grounds, loo, the neglect of menial ruilh- 
metic is unwise II iH a fiumliur law Uml ihe 
memory in aliongei with ii'ypeiiL lo a fact that 
to known in mweral ways (a convenient pin use, 
jf iujL Hcinilific) Ilian fur a fact Unit in known 
in only one way A man who known a foreign 
word only Lluuugh Urn eye may forget it rather 
easily, but if his Longue lias' been Uiuglil to 
pi quo mice il, even UuhirU he be deaf, he can 
the moro readily lecidl it. If, in adtliLiou to 
Hus, hm ear has often heard ii, ho itt the mmo 
atrongly fortified, and if ho Jiuh hIno oflen wiiU 
ten it, by pen or by typewrite!', them w thin 
further chain Llmt holds it lo the memory In 
oilier wonto, the pi eater the number of stimuli 
that wg can bring Ln hear, (he 11101c mliiin lho 
reaction Arithmetic furnishes merely a «|io- 
cial cabc of Uiih gonciul law If a child could 
simply bco D X 8 = 72 ofLcn enough, he would 
coino to be able to wriLe it m due lime, even if 
he did not know the irUMiriing. If in addition 
Lo thiu ho knows lho meaning of these nymholH 
and rconlls having Lnken nine bundles of eigliL 
sticks each and finding lliat ho had seventy-two 
sticks, then Ilia impiMon on Llui hrnin is Lho 
more lasting If, rurtheinmre, he has been 
trained Lo Bay " nine times eighL an* Hevrnty- 
two ,J tap cute illy, the impression ih still stronger; 
and ir lie lins repeatedly lieaid this statement 
(and hero in one of the advantages of class reci¬ 
tation), ho has a still further menial grip upon 
the fact In other wauls, mental arithmetic 
m the form of rapid oral work, with both indi¬ 


vidual and class rccUnlipn, to n valuable nid 
psychologically, lo tlio retention of number 
fuels 

Then* is, Imwever, n danger to lie recognized. 

A child lirea inoie quickly of abalmct work 
limn of genuine concrete problems; problems 

llmt in, that an.. manifially " made up A 

but that represent hiiuk* of \m actual qunnii- 
lullva experiences It therefore follows llmt if 
live inimilcH of mental work mnduce a certain 
elheieney, IhjrLv imniiteH will not produce six 
limes Unit elheienev If lliis nieiilnl woik h 
valuable, Jimv iniirli lime mid eneigy should 
he allotted to il? It weems Lo be the experience 
of leai hers generally llial a lillln nieiUal work, 
rapid, Hpinled, perhupa with mime healthy, 
generous rivalry to add spire Lo lho exercise^ 
should. hum part of every recitation through’ 
out llie course in arithmetic There will often 
In* exreptmuH, bvitin general il is a pretty good 
rule lo flevole from llirei* to five minules daily, 
nnd ttmwelimcs nmch more lime, Id tins kmd of 
work In lliis way a child never gels out of 
praeliee, save ihmiig the an miner liunilnyH, nml 
the priiel&ml and pay eh illogical hendtls can 
liurdiv be nveiesliinnled 

On Llir npphcrl Mih« llierr is no hrlLer lest 
for Llie leiifiiier'a ability In adapt liersclf Lo her 
envihinrneJiL, isluealirmidly, than llus; for 
Llie nature nf llie menial work varies with lho 
Helionl year, llie locality, llie i elated subjects 
in Lhc enuiHe, ami wilii iimiiy other fnclora. In 
geneml, however it may lie Hiiid lliut menial 
ajilhinelie off era the hesL nieaiiH for corrclnling 
Ihe hiibjcct w-iLii llie pupil'H ulhei woik, IjdlIi 
will mi nml without ihe aeVmol To Ibmb »L 
Irr lliis field, how < f*vi*r 1 would be an evident 
mistake, the work wuh uhntrart iiunibei dc- 
mnudiug the nuiior pavl of Llie lime ahhigiml to 
lliis feaLuie Tu neqime perfect mcclmineal 
reaeAum tu n given nllmulun much cxeinsc ia 
nuiuiied, mid for a ehihl to think aovenly-Lwo 
when atiwmbvlcd by Llu* ideiiH 11 X B and BxO 
deinumla lcpeutcd practice, not merely in rela¬ 
tively few npplinvluma, but in n multitude of 
(pieHtioiiH iJivolving abalnirt Tuinihcra. Nor is 
this practice nny more irksome than ib the boIu- 
lion of llic ordinary iipplied piohleins of the 
Lextborik, nH any Leaclier knows It lvas almost 
exclusively by thin ahMiurL work llmt IVataJozzi 
developed calculaLois of hucIi ability Villi eon- 
crcLc prubleniH as a.HtoiiiHhod LhoM* who visited 
bin Huhtiol. 

There are Lwo Iimch <if work in mental arith- 
liidLka■ (1) Ihe concrete, in winch the teacher 
Ima an excellent opportunity fin corrcIalion, 
for local rolnr, and foi Htininlaling the inlorcst 
in Lliu iiHes of aritlimelie; (2) the nliHli'acl, in 
which the LexLbunk may he Liimicd to fnrnruli 
a emuHidemlilu part of tin* inateiial lCnoh 
lmi.st he cultivated, and ahiliLy in olio does nol 
uecessaiily menu a conoapeuding uLaudard of 
nlnlily in the other, although a failmo in tho 
almtuvct line muat lend to i\ failure in lhc ©on- 
creLe, One leads to the acquieition of iminber 
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facta, the other to the ability to rationally use 
these facts in applied problems, D. E S. 

See AniTimETio; Problems, 

MENTAL DEFECTS. — See Mind, Dis¬ 
eases op. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT — Stnctly 
speaking, this term covers those changes in 
individual consciousness which occur in the 
couiso of experience Infancy (q.v.) shows very 
little mental pawor beyond the few instinctive 
tendencies (see Instinct) whioh are inherited 
and the emotions (q y.) which glow out of the 
instincts, From this point on (see Child 
Psychology and Psychology, Genetic) char¬ 
acteristic changes appear in habit ( qv ,). per¬ 
ception (q o ), and all the other mental pro¬ 
cesses. 

Wundt has summarized the principles of 
mental development in thicc general laws, The 
first law is that of mental growth, and sets 
forth the fact that m the course of development 
fcho individual crcntog new foinis of expeiicnce 
The second law sets forth the fact that the end 
of mcnlQl pioccsscs ig continually picgressing 
with the growth cf experience, The thild 
law states that theic is a tendency for the 
mmd to oscillate in its development between 
extremes 

The full discussion of the facta and princi¬ 
ples of mental development involves all of the 
pioblcms of education C, H J. 

Sco Pbyciiolouy, Genetic; also Adoles¬ 
cence and the various topics on Psychology 
as given in the topical outline 

Reference — 

WnNUT, W Outlines of Ptucholoou. (Now York, 
18070 

MENTAL DIFFERENCES —See Individ¬ 
ual Diffehenceb; Tests, Mental; also 
Auility, General and Special. 

MENTAL DISCIPLINE, — Sec Formal Dis¬ 
cipline. 

MENTAL DISEASES.—See Mind, Dis¬ 
eases of, Psychiatry. 

MENTAL GROWTH —Sec Growth. 

MENTAL HYGIENE. — See Hygiene, 
School 

MENTAL IMAGERY — Sco Imagery. 

MENTAL MEASUREMENT. — It is usual, 
m experimental psychology, to distinguish 
between direct and iudiiccE mental measure¬ 
ment. 

Direct Mental Measurement —To make 
a measurement is, in strictness, to compare a 
given magnitudo with a conventional unit of 


the same kind, and to determine how many 
times the unit is contained in the magnitudo; 
the numerical result is the measuic of the 
magnitude in question, The prototype ol 
measurement, in all departments of natural 
science, is thus linear measurement in space 
Ileie we lmvo as datum a certain finite magni¬ 
tude, n given length or distance; wo have our 
conventional unit, nule or meter i and the ho¬ 
mogeneity of space assures us that the given 
magnitude and the unit of measurement arc of 
precisely the same kmd. The procedure at 
measmement consists m the laying off of unit 
distances 0— 1, over Qnd ovci again, upon the 
given distance, 0 — x, until the limiting point 
t is reached, To say, c g. t that a mountain is 
5000 feet high means that the umt of one foot 
may be laid off, 5000 times over, upon the vei ti- 
cai line extending from sea level to the summit 
of the mountain 

There can be no doubt that mcasuiement of 
-this elemcntaiy and cliiect kind is possible 
in psychology, Indeed, the history of astron¬ 
omy furnishes an excellent instance of mental 
measmement that antedates by nearly two 
thousand years the establishment or the first 
psychological laboratory, The Greek nstion- 
omcr Hipparchus (c. 130 n c ), and after him the 
Alcxanch lan Ptolemy (c. 150 a d ), classified over 
one thousand of the fhed stars m terms of their 
luster ol brightness, The brightest stars farm 
class 1; those just visible to the naked eye 
form class 6; the stars of intermediate lueLoi 
aio grouped in the intermediate classes 2, 3, 
4, 5 And these six classes are sensibly equi¬ 
distant; so that the interval of luster, the dif¬ 
ference of brightness, between stars of classes 1 
and 2 is equal for sensation to the interval oi 
distance between stars of classes 3 nnd 4, or 
5 and 6 In other words the ancient astion- 
omors had before them a ceitain mental magni¬ 
tude, the range of luster fiom bright to dun, 
from the brightest star in their sky to the star 
that could but just be made out against its 
background; and they mensmed this range 
or distance by dividing it into five equal unit 
distances The given magnitude 0 — x is 
changed, by mcasuiement, into the senes 
fl — 1, it contains the unit of measurement, 
the conventional class difference or class inter¬ 
val, five times over The arrangement into 
six classes was dictated, we may suppose, by 
superstitious reasons; the arrangement itself 
la an essay in mental mcaamcmenL. 

So fai, however, we have no means of giving 
an objective expression to theso estimates of 
mental interval; for that we must await the 
advent of stellar photometry Physical meas¬ 
urements of the luminosity of the fixed stars 
show tlmt the light intensities of the six classes 
form, in. ascending order, a lough approxima¬ 
tion to a geometrical scries, with an exponent of 
2 5 This result tells us two things: first that 
the mental measurement was fiiirly accurate; 
the unit of brightness-difference, though not 
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exact, in approximately the nnmr at all |mrh 
the* five-unit flculc, ami m'cnfidly, Unit bwd- 
ncsH-dUtGConces which aro ahuriliiLely ctmul iri 
sensation correspond lo ditToi'cnccH uf physical 
light intensity that arc Ihcmiiolvcrt not ulrn- 
lately but relatively c<|Ual (,Sru Wniuui'rt 
Law.) TIic.ho points may be further illustrated 
by reference to evpvruu'UUH nuule by I'.bbiiig- 
haus in 1MS7i the problem whh lo pick full a 
series uf rigid rquidihlunt bngh turves from a 
fldt uf fifty 1114111.4 Urnl Imil heci^ unshed o\cr 
with various tmouuU ot Indian ink, rind the 
quotients id tlw miecc^ivc pairs of (phoLu- 
metrically meiuuncd) muiuiIuh valiu'H were: — 

2 . 3 , 2 1 , 2.1, l.fl, 1 . 7 , 1 , 7 , 2.0. 

Here, again, is an approximate (HinMimey nf 
jhysicnl 1 fHiiU, a cumluucy hh great ns emihl 
jo expected from the luniled muLerinl uf ipIihit- 
vaLiun; nml here, too, in eouliimnlimi of the 
validity of a mental lm-HHUreiiu-ut 

It is clear from these example^ Lhat a direct 
inciilnl moaiiiiemciil is possible in all eases 
in winch IhuHUhjcct mattei of psychology taken 
Lhe form of n hrnnugenemia coulimiiun, Tins 
Rtivto of Minim is reiduwl, crriumly, fur vim- 
ous departments and fur tnuuhy attributes of 
sciisalion; for Iho intenmiy, mid norlmijH fur 
llm (inably or nimplc^ feeling, and, probably, 
for uegroo of at ten lion. No mine enn, at 
pu-seuL, be drill. Himplu iw the principle of 
mental liioaHiiieinciil Ih, the uiHual mensiiiing 
is exceedingly diflicnU the invi MigMoi niimtj 
foal, sot up a wmkable and as it were ohjmivo 
unit of measurement, and niuM then follow a 
rigovema nwLUuil and eliminate ninny pouitvh 
of eriur in Jim alLcmpt to lay olT thin unit upon 
the mag 111 tudo Lo be nicnmnrd; the whole ob¬ 
ject of measurement is, after nil, lo carry accu¬ 
racy mto nphei'ea of acienlihe research in which 
unaided abaci vulloibhar^estlumUmi, is inaccu¬ 
rate So far, tliercfme, dbceL menial menaure- 
mrnta, despite their importance for the theory 
and Bystem of psychology, liave been made only 
in a compniatively nimow held. 

A nticilioii whinli Lb n aiillior ]ma of Lon hern (inked, 
jmhI WIiipIi iL may lin worth lvhilo to nnawrr hrrr«. m 
[ 1(14 WJuiL is ilia (hfTcronrn between. flay, Lhn Ptole¬ 
maic rins'ufLPnlinii of tlin sLuffl nnd U10 gurlmfl into 
uraiips of a miniOnr of ctainniiiUnn ]in|ir*rA la history, on 
Ihn bnaid of to mil ilifTcrenncs m pcrccnlaifii of M imirkij *’ ( 
Tim dillorruce ih Unit Iho el n Bill) cation of olr\ra renH 
on Hf'iiHpd enunlily of britne^s Inlorvjd, whereas 
tha aronpinjoi by I'miTha nasmeoa that llm writer nf a 
])nper mnrkcd nmoty eirela in ability Llin writer uf 
ft nimn elahly \ vy \ Dfprbdy hi ilmdunm deuirn 

that. Iho writer wlio la lnurknd wkty eTrola llio \vrili‘r 
inarktd fifty. Time<■ ovidetiUy wurriua for ihlrt 
nssiiinptinii, Llio uinrkH cuiilil l»n ugrd aaiuiluKranf mrn- 
Lnl mpiiAiiroineut only if wn laid already eaiuhllHlied, 
by flajno other nicnns, ainiuft dlrtoroneo of ability fn 
hlsLOTy, H may htj mldcd that, Bo far wo rnn now urn. 
llio rAtabllHliimiH of midi an imil mil hl bo a matter ul 
Imlireal, 110L of direol, xuonlal meiiaiiroincnl 

Indirect Mental Measurement,—The ritaL 
majority of tha munerical icaults found in 
textbooks of oxperiincntEil psychology vcpvc- 


flimt whui ih rnlJrd M iinlirrrL " inenlnl nionaurc- 
meuL ‘Hn y nn* nuiiii'ncnl expressions fur llio 
phyMeiil nnlemleiilH nr emiKerpiouts ^f c on - 
m iniiHiji'f^, Unit ih In my , fur hlinmli or organic 
mtnemniis, they wlnle lhe libjrtunl intensity 
of n light 4M Hniiiirl, lhe Iciigfli or direction of a 
line in objrr|i\ c Hpur'c, the force or oNimt of n 
volunliiry uiu\i-iueiiL, the objective dotation uf 
A nienlnl event, the milnher of sliinull siniuh 
liiniimh^v presen|ml lu 1111 obwru’r, and go 
ftprlli. 1'hey full Under nur present Jieruling 
benuise I heir inleresL nnd relevance ace ahuiya 
and wholly psychologic-id; lin y are determined 
fur psychological leanoiin, nnd Imvo no value 
beyimd psvehnlngy In ninny mes they ft ro 
nreeHsury Id lhe CfUnpleleiiehSof tulirectmeas¬ 
urement. TIiiih, we Imve hi ell Hint a ccrUju 
range of lusler or hrigliliu'sa, Hint af the lined 
hIiin vi«ihk' lo lhe linked eye, linn hern divided 
by Asironmnern into live eipud itilcrvais or 
diHlancfS If, hnvsever, we Winh to ineaBuro 
directly lhe whole extent uf hiuihiMe Ijrigldncfla. 
from us abnulutc minimum to iU alifioKdc 
lniiMimini, we 11 ni h l hud mil, under the most 
/nsimtUe expemnentsd eimdiliun^ vvhnl duller 
and wind Iniglilei lualem can htill he distin¬ 
guished; ue lmihl determine, pholnnirliirnlly. 
tiir light vului'H nf the liimnal and lermiual 
hjigMiiesHi'H, the end nuinlH of our sensiblo 
unde; and vve ltnini then imply miT clioRrn 
unit of lneiiNUmuciit over the eidirn range. 
The lixuMun, in Leriuw of HlTinuhm, of the ex¬ 
treme pnintM or pomIluioh of tin* sensory aetda 
i h a umHHuiy jpreliuiinaiy to a ( uiojilcle direct 
im*asumm*nL 

The M'Oju* nml value of indirect ninnuuremcnt 
can, perhupa, be mIiowo best by ill 11stration; 
there ih, iu fuel, uo depuilmcnl of paydiology 
Unit Jum Hot ltenefilcd 1 >^ it Thus, in (he rich! 
of virtual hmwation, il w importnht to obtain 
color inAlehcH or color npmlionH holli for 
coif ji - 1)11 ml and nornial eyt'H, find A Iho Tor llio 
normal eye at van mm March of fukudaliom 
llio.Hi* e(|iintioim art* recorded in Lernm of photo- 
mistvic intensity and wave length. The influ¬ 
ence of visual cunt 1 ant may be measured as 
follows a HiimuliiH 0, which flhouH the effect 
of erjiitriiHL, in ecpial Lo ji ( alimulus which is 
oxompt from conlrasL: n is Uieii removed from 
its hurrmimbtiRri, nml llm dUbnciwn bclwcen 
Lite free b and the free n, exjiresKed in phynicnl 
lerniH, niensuiCH Llm change which a sniTcrcd 
under Lhe condiliomi in wliicli contrnM was 
operative. Tlio Harne principle ih emnloyed 
in tba ineitsvivement of optical illusion, Uiftl ia, 
of the ATJimirnl dmuge in the rlirccMon or cx^ 
ionL of linen DmL form ]>arl of certain gcoinoln- 
cal hgm oh 1 a perfeeL Htpiare, for inslaiKfO, Hccma 
Lu i)e liigher limn it is hroiul The degrra of 
blending of HiinullanemiA tones is memnued by 
Lh(j pcrceiUaj^e of oahch in wliich the autlilory 
pcrceplioa fails of analytic, i c. in which two 
tonal stnmili arc apprehended as a einglo lone. 
The temporal limits of Lhe peiccplion of rhythm, 
i.c. Llm slowest and faBtcat ralce at Avhicli 
10,S 
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rhytlnn is pciccivcd, and the limit of complex¬ 
ity of the rhythmical unit, may all be estab¬ 
lished by rcfcienco to the mto and niimbci of 
the recurrent stimuli. The lnitge of attention 
is measured by the number of separate stimuli 
whose perceptions aio clear and focal in con¬ 
sciousness at one mid the same time, the dura¬ 
tion of attention by the length of time during 
which a perception can maintain ita focal posi¬ 
tion. A greaL deal of quantitative work lma 
been done upon the function of memory• thus, 
the number of readings of a given mnloual, 
necesaary under various conditions for faultless 
recitation, indicates the moat economical 
method of memorizing, the number of new 
icatlingB required foi lecitation, after different 
intci villa of time, gives an invorso measure 
of the decay of memory; and variations in the 
nature of the material itself, in the emphasis 
which different pints of it receive, in the into 
of its assimilation, in the amount uiesentctl at ft 
single sitting, m the temporal distribution of 
thego sittings, — variations of tins kind yield 
each ono its own numerical lcsults, which 
further our understanding and control of 
memory at large. Tho reaction experiment 
(q v ), in which we measure the time elapsing 
between the exhibition of a stimulus and tho 
performance of a responsive movement, serves 
a number of psychological purposes; in tho 
simple 1 cacti on, vaimtion of the mo dab tv, tho 
quality, the mtensiLy of the stimulus brings 
about charactcnstic differences m the length 
of the reaction time; and in the more complex 
foima or tile expeliinent we obLnm a temporal 
measure of disci unmatiun, association, choice, 
even of the act of thought itself. Indeed, in 
this sense of indneeb measurement there is no 
type of psychological cxpeiiinent that may not 
be given n quantitative form the growth and 
tenacity of habit, the onset, course, and dcgico 
of mental fatigue, the acuity of sense percep¬ 
tion, the degree and constancy of emotive 
luousal, the laws of retention, association, and 
leproduction, the delicacy and regularity of 
voluntmy movements, these and a hundred 
other things of like charactci may now be 
cxpiesscd in numciical terms And it is plain 
that indnect measurement, while it hns not the 
theoretical importance that attaches to a direct 
measurement of mind, is yet of very great prac¬ 
tical importance. Studies of the speed and 
extent of eye movement, coupled with studies 
of TclatWo legibility aa dependent on letter 
form, Hpacing, etc., not only give us a psychol¬ 
ogy of reading, bub also suggest rules for tho 
make-up of our books and newspapers; the 
study of the movements of wilting leads to 
Biinilnr practical results, tho precepts of soliool 
liygiono arc largely based upon norma furnished 
by psychological exporiment; and tho exact 
psi'chologiaal study of attention, retention, 
and association supplies us with tests or the 
diawing power of on advertisement, of a man's 
special aptitude for some form of skilled labor, 


of the reliability of a witness, even of the 
criminality of an accused poison It is tmo 
that these testa cannot be applied indiscrimi¬ 
nately; it is true, also, that many, perhaps most, 
of them have not yet been perfected, applica¬ 
tions of psychology Qie still in their infancy. 
Nevertheless, the widcspi ead interest now taken 
in questions ol practical application pioves that 
experimental psychology has clone well to mul¬ 
tiply and refine its methods of indirect measure¬ 
ment 

Iu conclusion, mention must be made of the 
measurement of correlation, a line of work 
which dates from the beginning of the present 
century, and which has steadily gained m favor 
Correlation may be defined ns a tendency to¬ 
ward concomitant vaiiation on the pait of two 
or rnoie mental traits 01 mental abilities within 
a giaup of individuals Piovidcd that tho 
gioup is w r cll defined and Us environment uni¬ 
form, the result of a measurement of tins tend¬ 
ency may be transfer! cd from the group to the 
individual, and may then be regarded as meas¬ 
uring the closeness of connection of the traits 
or abilities in tlic particular case An chseivad 
coirespondcnca may be due either to an actual 
interrelation of the characters undci investiga¬ 
tion, or to the influence of tho common environ¬ 
ment. Both cases aic of psychological import, 
as throwing light on tho constitution of mind, 
cm the relative influence oi heredity and educa¬ 
tion, on the Mcndclian doctrine of the unit 
diameter, etc., and both have an evident bear¬ 
ing upon educational problems. E. B> T. 

Seo Psychophysics ; Reaction Experi¬ 
ments; Statistical Methods; Tests, Psycho¬ 
physical. 
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MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. — See Psy¬ 
chology, 

MENTAL TESTS — See Mental Meas¬ 
urement; Tests; Tests, Psychophysical 

MENTAL TRAINING.—See Foumal Disci¬ 
pline. 

MENTALLY DEFICIENT. — See Back¬ 
ward Pupils; Defectives; Defectives, 
Schools fou; Exceptional Children, Grad- 
in a and Promotion; Retardation and Elimi¬ 
nation; Special Clasbeb, 
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MERCER UNIVERSITY, MACON GA 
— Established in 1H20 us n HumhihiI anil Llieu- 
loglcnl school fur prospective miuisLrrrf only, 
combining iigricilltuial labor with study. In 
1832 oilier students were adrmlh d The uni¬ 
versity churler was obtained in 1837 Until 
1871 work whs rarricd on nl l’enfirld, (hi 
The following HchuulH urn innndmmib ails, 
law, pharmacy, rmd summer. The entrance 
UHliiiriiTiunih uie fourLeen units The degrees 
of A II , A.M., IX II (on ft Lwo ^fin h 1 course), 
Jhuihdor of Pharmacy (two yeuiii), ami Minder 
of Pharmacy (Ph lb, nml Pli M ) me eunferieil. 
The enrollment in I9IU-1W1 was 3(18 Tlin 
faculty couHish of thirly-unu uinnheirt, 

MERCHANT TAYLORS' SCHOOL, LON¬ 
DON, ENGLAND — One of the nine Public 
Schools or England ll was foil mini in 1500- 
1.101 by tlic Merchant, Taylors (kuiipany of 
London " for the helLer education mnl In liming 
up of children in good jimiiiierH mid hliTulure,” 
The school wan located in the pariah of Sl< 
Liiwieiici* Poiilleney Thu HluLuU’ft were 
framed on the model of Ihoffo <if St Puid’a 
School This number of scholars was limited 
to 250, and Lhcru were Lo he appointed a high 
muster, chief usher, and iinsmlanL usher Rn h- 
nrtl MulcusLer («e.) was the first headmaster, 
and the school, wlion opened m.Septenihei, lfdil, 
lit once sprang into popular fu\ nr Unlike lnn^l 
other public schools, Merohimt TnylniH 1 Seluml 
WftH mul has always leuuuued a. day school 
Tluoiigh the inunilicence of Sir Tlimnus White, 
a member of the Court or Uie (’mummy, Lhhly- 
Hoven fellowships ftl Si John’s College, Oxfuitl. 
founded by himself in 15*17, weie established 
for Merchant Taylor scholars, thus linking the 
school with a college in the Name way an Eton 
mul Winchester had their respective aflilialiouH 
at (Jamb rid gu and Oxfoid, The school under 
Mulmlcr was highly sum'SHful; one of Urn 
moat illusliioiiH of Llio alumni was Edmund 
Rpenaev, in mhUliim Lo the geneud rlimud uml 
religious curriculum, lie oncouiaged music and 
acting, and companies of the boys peiTonned 
plays and inifsqucs before the Quito (11)73. 
1575, and 1583). Willi this fen turn or school 
life Merchant Taylors’ wan long uiiMJcinled, 
particularly m tlio eighteenLh century. The 
aulaiy of the headmaster, hnwevei, wan and for 
long continued to be no small uml the lestiie- 
lion on numbers ho rigidly adhered to that Mul- 
easier resigned in I5H0. With the development 
of thu Hohool mny be traced thn vino of the exam¬ 
ination sysLcin in England, Lho flrsL visitation 
of lho dioceaan being made in 1552 (see Ex¬ 
aminations). During the Uivil War lho Hchool 
appears to have been royalist, and many of Llm 
aluinni, risen in not a few canes from ** poor 
solidus ,J to bishoprics, were strong defenders 
of Uig Anglican Glim (in. Tim Cheat The uC 
1(100 practically dealioved the school, 1ml fm- 
tunatcly the libraiy, which was maintained by 
gifts of hooka from the members of lho Com¬ 


pany, was saved A new building whs erected 
in 1075 The eurneuiuiti of the Hchonl con- 
Imuril Ln be rlu^ind imLil die beginning of 
(he uiuelmUh eeiiUry In 1H2N umthematica 
begun to be taught regularly, m 18-15 French 
was introduced us /in extra and rm n regulursub¬ 
ject in I lie following year; modern history was 
mldrd in ihe mine year (1810), mid in 1850 
ill awing appeared, The mIiooI has always 
enemiriignl the study or Hebrew, and is one of 
the few places white it is ntill lelauiccL Ju 
1881 mi opportunity of nun mg to morn spa- 
nous <|iimliTs wmm nlToirled by the purchase of 
the ('lirirlri home buildings. The change wns 
not effected until IK75, and IhrimTCfiMil aecoin- 
ninilatinn permit lul a doubling or the num¬ 
ber* The school ih diuded into classical, 
modern, and spread (imiiheniatieiil and scienco) 
sides, ami faeiUtii H are olTrred for the sLudy 
of elieiniHtry, pIi>mch, and biology, so that 
pupils taking tlieae snbjeels may shorlea the 
mirnud uudieul course bj hiv numlliH The 
Hebool is mainly a day seliool, bimrders being 
reieived only by upeeial ui riingenieiit. Tim 
numbei of boys in the helmed h 50U. 

Hcv tbuMMAii Suimii., 1'inii.K; SenooLa; 
l’AIIOAMI, HiMJCVTION IN, (ill.DS AND EDUCA¬ 
TION, 

Reftccacca -- 

Mmejiis. J (r OrJr /hitfir AVfcw/h. (Ixiiulon. 

linn ) 

lloillNHriS, (\ J .1 Itruinfir vf thr htfinhim odiuitlcd 
into Mtrrbiut Tfiylom’ Srfwtd ft ton I fiftf ft) lb7,\> 
(I.oIhImI). ) 

Wuvmiin, li The f/mil lYrflrrtdi of linglanrl (X/Oii- 
(l(in v ihua) 

WiiAUtN, U 11 If Morn wf Afcrchiml Tuylura’ XcJtOGf, 

IHIU-1M l) 

MEREDITH, GEORGE (1828- 1009).- 
The IhigliKh liowlni wiih bom in llamjisliire, 
Englmid, and up Lo fifLyeu yearn of ngo was aL 
school at Nemvied in (iernuiny- lie began, 
lmt soon abandoned, law, and took lo journal¬ 
ism, uml m iS(lt> anted ns run ewpimdcnt to 
the Morniuo Pont (lining the war between Italy 
rmd Austria In 1857 be acted in place of 
John MojIcy an edilui of the Tnrtuifjhfly ltcvicw t 
and became literary adviM*i to Mchhh. Chap¬ 
man mid Hall, Meredith published Poems in 
1851, and LluoUghuiit bis life coiiLinucd Lo 
write pueLry which placed bun m the liriit rank; 
but it in in Inn uovem LluiL lie jneseiits Lite most 
HLiongly nuirlced lebiLions Lo the inLereuls of 
theorelieul and proolieid eduealion. In 1850 
The tihmiiQ oj iSin/(yijfjl iiji])euml, east in tho 
form of an Oiieulal allegory The story Liaces 
lho educativejmwtr of eiieuiimtaiiceH and Lhc 
diHejplimuv erfeel of the world’s ff LliwackB.” 
In 1851) Meredith published 77/o Orifad of 
Kirhurtl Fcvrrd, in which lie insists that lho 
patent us educator must amuse and help the 
dneeliouR of Activity of the olukl'R own hum, 
must ommurugo Lhc development or the child’s 
independent individuality; and this ho urges 
ns graphically ns any specialist educator. In- 
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stead of writing a disquisition, like Rousseau, 
to show the virtue of judiciously leaving the 
boy alone, Mcicdith traces dramatically the 
consequence of interfering with a soul, even by 
a father with his son's. Tho work becomes the 
scone of a great educational experiment, from 
which springs up the conviction of the neces¬ 
sity of freedom from system and spontaneity 
of development in all tmo education, In 
Evan Harrington (I860) and Rhode Fleming 
(18G5) aro further studies of boy and girl train¬ 
ing respectively, and in the Egoist (1879) is 
developed the tragedy of the attempt- to domi¬ 
nate the personality of the lover, aa Sir Austin 
Fevercl had attempted in the ease of his son 
In 1894 came Lord Ormonl and his Aminia. 
which may bo called Meredith's schoolmasteis 
novel, in which he places Matthew 7 Weyburn's 
ideal school, under the joint direction of him¬ 
self and his wire, by the aide of a Swiss lake, 
where swimming and physical exercises of tho 
Swiss mountains and valleys aic as natural ns 
meals. Boys of all nationalities arc welcomed, 
and cosmopolitanism becomes at once an aim 
and a method of c due at Lon, Coeducation q£ tho 
sexes receives the impress of tho natural envi¬ 
ronment of Switzerland, and education appears 
as the onbry into a large-hearted, large-minded, 
healthy, vigorous life, with infinite riches 01 
various personalities F W 

References: — 

Moffatt, Ja.me4 Gfcarge ilferedUh, a Primer to th&Nao- 
cls, (Londtfn, 1000.) 

Watson, Foster, George Meredith and Education, 
Wiacfsen/h Century, Vol LX VI. pp. 306-323, 

MERIT SYSTEM —See Public Seuivicb, 
Training fop, 

MERTON, WALTER DE (d. 1277). — Eng¬ 
lish divine and statesman, at one time chan¬ 
cellor under Ilenry III, and Bishop of Roches¬ 
ter. Educationally Merton is of note na the 
rounder of the first college at Oxfoul, which 
became the model for all future colleges at 
Oxford and Cambndgc, In 1264 lie formally 
assigned two manors, at Farid gh and Mftldon 
in Surrey, to be held for tho establishment of a 
" House of the Scholars of Merton at Mnldon " 
with power to maintain twenty saholavs at 
" Oxford or elsewhere where a umvcTsity may 
happen to flourish." In 1270 Merton College 
was definitely and permanently moved to Ox¬ 
ford, and new statutes were issued in 1274 by Llic 
founder, who also provided, if necessary, foi 
the primary education in rudiments of orphans 
of liis kin up to tho numbci of thirteen. 

See Oxfoud, University of; College; Uni¬ 
versities; Fagging 
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MESMERISM —A theory propounded by 
Mesmtn (1734-1815), the practices which he 
populo.riz.ed, and the interpretation of the phe¬ 
nomena presented. The name given by Mcmcr 
to his doctrine was " Animal Magnetism.” 
lie assumed the existence of a "universally dif¬ 
fused subtle fluid, , . . affecting the animal 
economy by insinuating itself into the nerves.” 
It lias properties like tho magnet, may be troiiB- 
mitted, and "will euro nervous diseases di¬ 
rectly and others indirectly by provoking salu¬ 
tary crises, thus bringing the art of healing to 
perfection." The theory was presented dog¬ 
matically, and fantastically affected lus prac¬ 
tice He began by applying a magnet to the 
affected part, then in Pans (1778-1784) con¬ 
structed the " baquet,” or tub, filled with iron 
filings and other paraphernalia suggestive of 
Bomo magnetic force, about winch sat the 
patients, drawing from it and from Mesmer's 
passings and strokinga the emotive "force", 
but in tho end he announced that the " mag¬ 
netism " was concentrated in his own person, 
and that he could impart its virtues to a 
glass of water or other inert substance. It is 
to tins form of the theory, as a force ema¬ 
nating from peculiarly endowed individuals, 
that the term “ Mesmerism ” camo to be 
attached, 

Mesmer's practice whb affected by the medi- 
cnl theory that diseases must run their course 
and reach a cusis; the manipulations and tho 
" magnetic force" precipitated the crises, 
which, as they lcccdcd, left the patient cured, 
These crises, frequently taking the form of an 
hysterical attack, wort the common symptoms 
at the cxciLnig scenes enacted in the salle dcs 
crises; yet the accounts show that tho strok¬ 
ing!! and passes and suggestions —■ not unlike 
the " touch " for the king's evil and the meth¬ 
ods of exorcism and faith healing — drove away 
pains, paralyses, and invalid impediments, 
Mesmer doubtless induced alterations of con¬ 
sciousness and hypnotic suggestibility, but 
quite ignored thcii significance, It was the 
Marquis de PuygdgLii, a disciple of Mesmer. 
who, in 1784, called attention to the altered 
psychological state of the subjeoL; to the fact 
that the subject was responsive only to the 
verbal suggestion of the operator and recalled 
nothing of his experiences when awako, To 
this altered condition he gave the name of 
ff artificial somnambulism," correctly recogniz¬ 
ing its analogy to the sleep-walking state, 
Puys 6 gur discarded the "mesmeric" tlicoiy. 
and became the fiist hypnotist. It remained 
for James Braid in 1S43 to demonstrate the 
physiological reality of the condition as an 
nltcicd disposition of the nervous system 
depending upon some peculiar susceptibility 
of the suEject; to this condition he gave the 
name of hypnosis The rftlc of suggestion wns 
recognized, and made possible the scientific 
study of abnormal psychophysiological con¬ 
sciousness and control — or, more exactly, the 
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revival of it — in llm latter decade* of the 
nineteenth century. (Her IWvnusih ) 

Viewed lustofinally, 11 uuniiu’Nhiii m heroines 
an antecedent of hypnotism; and On* vicum- 
Ludea of ila career form a rninpliealcd slniy, 
in which false and iiiish’JUlniR mown growing 
out of niyaUcHm, of foully oliaervnUou, or of 
leaning toward occult or supernormal beliefs 
obscure )mi ok and Lliwarl profitable iiiHighl 
Mrsmer's obstinate crmlinvpiWi with investi¬ 
gating coin ini4»ioiiHj Urn one refermiff I lie ub- 
bcvvlhI pUmonwiia to Iho action of a " fluid/ 1 
and Llm cither to imagination; 1'Uigur's 
aojrmnj/ibittar, quickly degi'inTMing In ijrmnl- 
fligliL dingu oh Brians mid rendem of wealed mes- 
sages; Druid's enlani'lnni'nh willi phrenology, 
— these andolhci phases left their impress alike 
upon the prejudices aurl Llir legitimate deimuulfl 
of the medical profession, ami made llip Ivan- 
aitum from “ ruesiiieusm " to u hypnotism " 
a difficult and ciieuilmiH proms Tin* con¬ 
vincing data were, m Urn early ijLnges, llio 
nnrcsthetic stale, permitting serious Nuigiral 
operations to proceed without pain; and in Llm 
lalor singes, llm ordnly interpretation of psy¬ 
chological phenomena under Bin lendmdop 
or mon like OlinicoL, of established HcinUifio 
reputation With llio establishment of llio 
pcuumciKss of the hyp no lie stiilo mid of its 
interpretation as duo to Llio neivoiiH suscep¬ 
tibility of the subject, the NPientiliu attitude 
was secure; and the notions allached to Jt men- 
niciism ” ns an objective '* force " weir wholly 
relegated to an historical significance alone. 

J J 

Diumwell, J M. Hypnotiun: iff Ilutorv, I'rarficc, 
and THcory (Loiuloti. WIKI ) 

J^BTPnoiV, J. Paci Orld Pahla irl Pat/eholanu, (lloelnll, 
1000 ,) 

Moll, A. Ilupnoiitin. (London, JOIO.) 

PodMOUb, V jl[eswcrmi and G’Arwhan Science, (Loa- 
(lon, 11)10) 

McjbL of llm ImiulhookB on llujinoliwi g[\o nu mi- 
couflt ol Meeiucr mu) )us prarlicrs. 

MESSER, ASA (1700-1830) —Third presi¬ 
dent of Brown Umvermty Graduating from 
Blown in 17011, he was tutor and professor 
there from 1701 to 1802, and president nf tho 
institution from 1802 to 1820. W, S. M. 

MESSINA, UNIVERSITY OK — See Italy, 
Education in, 

METAL WORK IN THE SCHOOLS, — 
See Manual Thaininq. 

METALLURGY,—Sco Technical Educa¬ 
tion. 

METAPHYSICS.—Tho mono ” molaphya- 
ica" ns designating philosophy ar some ono of its 
branches arose from a ini sunders landing of nn 
accidental way of describing certain writings 
of Aristotle; namely, Mingo coming after Llio 
phyflics, Tldu waa shortly taken to mean tho 


things lhaL lin beyond Mm jdiyuieiiL that nro 
shove tho natural a euweeplnm w Infch medieval 
thought ldenlilii'd mill the supci natural. Tins 
long remained the pupnliir nignilication, so Hint 
Hhnkespniro, for example, refers to glicsls as 
meinpliyHcal. 

Armlulle himself in tlm body (if hi« ItcevIIbo 
supplied mime grounds for identifying JiIh dig- 
nihmuiiH with theology. Uih forum] deuignn- 
lion in /list pjiibihupiiv, and thin lie says ban'for 
)IH object a drheiqilive dWimlum (d being m 
being, or exisloiu'e ih existence Kuril branch 
of W’lciiro eo/ihidiTH Urn tiailH of miijio set or 
elfttM of Iml tm Hrinm k coiiHitlcrs 

the trails Mint all exihtniecs alike poHsr&s, 
Hence they leaxe room for und iiideeil rccupiro 
a naori 1 general ami formal neieiiee to lake up the 
mallei they leave uutniirlieiL 8o far llierc is 
no ground for referring lirnL jdiilnsophy, or 
jnclupliysiiw, to niiylhiiip traiiHceinhng Llio 
subject mallei of the hcioiicch Bill in llio 
course of 1 ii h dHciinslijin, Armtolle in led Lo dia- 
eriTiiimile griules of being and tn conclude Hint 
only pure actuality, or I hid, cuiuph'lely fctvl, 
or can be Hiud to Hr without (jiiulilicalion, 
Hencf* lnelapliYHieH appeals in a acicricc of iho 
highest mid more jerd modi' of Being, 

Tliiuuglmul the eighleenlli and earlier nine- 
Lreulh mituiies “ luelaphjcics M Wuh loosdy 
lined to denote iiupiinuM eoiieeraed willi nikncl, 
wlml would now generally be culled phychoi- 
ogy; nod also to denote any inquiry of an 
uHniinle hoi'L. In Mie biter hioiiic/I was gen¬ 
erally divided into ontology, or inquiry into 
Being, and epistemology, nr inquiry into iho 
wniwrn wwd \i Wwowing. pmtvA, 

Llierc ih a Lemlenoy to reverL to Iho moro 
limited A mini el mu flense, llunigh the term is 
still widely used as a geueiio name to cover all 
sorts ofimpimeH Hint do not nccui to fall within 
Uie ucope of any of iho punUivo or lualhemali- 
cal seiepces, J- D 

Po/oroncD : ■— 

IUlUwiv, I M, Lvclioriary of aiiJ TjI/- 

tfioloai/i \’ol HI. Pi, II. lip. W-57-1 

METEOROLOGY, — The scientific study of 
the phenomena of the nlwmqdvcrc. 8ec Geog- 

llAPlIYj (iUOLCKJY, 

METHOD — The topic of method repre- 
Bents one of the Lhrce typical plumes of cduca- 
tiimal practice, the anbjvcl umtlcr nf &t\uly and 
the niHlitulional agoneies of education being 
tho other two Ah in Llm emu^nf subject 
matter (see (Jijuuhk op Study, Thkohy of), 
Micro arc nnporlanl praetieiU uiatleia at 
mul alao gewoml pUilosopldeal couHidcialioua. 
Tho former Ih Iho field of inclhqdn (111 llio 
plural number), llm ways of teaching special 
unbjects In acoordumjo with principles that 
successful experience )uis vindicated — often 
callcct 11 Special Methods." Tho lallcr centers 
about llic piohlcm of tho relation of mental 
alliUuto iviul operation to subject mailer, For 
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reasons that will appear in the sequel, this 
problem passes into that of the relation of the 
individual self to the objects of the world and 
social life Intermediate between the field of 
spooific practices and the one of general theory 
is the logical question of an underlying uni¬ 
formity of method in the application of mind 
to various subjects whether puie mathematics, 
the natuial sciences, or lustoiy, literature, and 
language. This intermediate question usually 
goes by the name of "geneiQl method.' 1 Tlio 
picscnt aiticle is confined to the distinctively 
philosophic aspect of method, extending the 
survey, however, to take in those phases of 
general method that are closely connected. 

In a general way method is the obvcise and 
coriclativo of subject matter. The picper in¬ 
terpretation of the connection and distinction 
between the two is, however, by no means evi¬ 
dent, especially since it has been complicated 
and to some extent pci verted by Die pervasive 
influence of a duahstic philosophy (See Du¬ 
alism.) Mind has been severed from the 
world, tho individual from society and its 
growth. The two have not only been divorced, 
but the separation between them has been 
intensified to the point of complete antithesis. 
(See Humanism and Natuiiausm, and Ideal¬ 
ism ) All effective knowing and acting involve, 
moreover, both the mind in the woild and indi¬ 
vidual agency in social conditions and Tor social 
aims Ileneo. the nioro the separation is 
emphasized, the more urgent becomes the ques¬ 
tion qC tho possibility of niter action and recip¬ 
rocal influence. While tho distinction of sub¬ 
ject matter and method was never shaipenod 
into such extieme opposition as that ui&t indi¬ 
cated, the dunlislic antithesis of mind anil the 
world affected men's ideas of theso educational 
subjects. Tho pioblcm of method was con¬ 
ceived as the problem of the adaptation of an 
individual mind to a foreign subject matter; 
as an affair of bringing together two things 
that naturally and intrinsically have nothing 
to do with each other. This backgiound influ¬ 
enced the conceptions of discipline, culture, and 
interest (qq v ) Even where the extreme dual¬ 
ism of mind and the world, self and social insti¬ 
tutions, has been professedly suncndeicd, it is 
not uncommon to sec questions of method of 
teaching, study, and moial tiaining discussed 
as if they were essentially matters of adaptation 
of ouc thing to another unlike thing. Haw may 
the study in question be presented lo tlio mind 
so as to appeal to it? IIow may the mind bo 
aroused sc as to apply itsolf to this topic, nat¬ 
urally alien? Such ways of conceiving, in tho 
concroto, the relations of subject matter and 
method indie a to the intellectual atmosphere 
in winch the discussion of mental operation and 
application has been bathed. 

An analysis of experience shows, however, 
that cxpciience is not a combination of subject 
matter and method, or an interaction of two 
independent factors, one d[ which supplies 


content and the other form The distinction 
between these two matters is developed within 
experience itself, and arises for the sake of 
greater control of the course of experience. As 
indicated in tho article on experience (q,v.) t 
expcuence has a dynamic and a static aspect, 
one of transition and one of cumulation, of 
retention Experience, that is, iB always 
changing, and yet it is nob a meic flux There 
is always a somewhat that changes, and its 
transition is not a mere passing away, but is 
a transformation Here we have the root of 
the distinction between content and form, 
subject matLer and method, object and subject. 
It canto is in the distinction of the auhat and the 
how of experience Wha^ we experience varies 
in quality, in value, significance The transi¬ 
tion from one state to another ia, therefore, 
measured by the cod tent it ushers in, while 
the presence end appi eolation of this or that 
object depends upon the factoi of transition 
In older to secure the objects that arc of posi¬ 
tive or greater value and to avoid the objects 
that are of negative or lesser value, we must 
control tho processes of change by which one 
content of expcilcnac gives way to another and 
grows into it. ’Whatever in experience, ac¬ 
cordingly, aids m control of its development so 
as to attain what is dcaued and exclude what is 
nob wanted, is method, way, form of experience 
The objects ami subject matters that are influ¬ 
enced by this conti ol constitute the material, 
tho stiuctuic of experience. 

Id the course of an infant's restless activity, 
light is felt and enjoyed, The light, however, 
is more or leas submerged in the qualities that 
attend the moving of the head, the arms and 
hands, anil certain intraorganio processes. It 
is, thcicfoic, a vngueand confused object, lack¬ 
ing distinctness. In subsequent experience, 
it is found by accident (that is, without delib¬ 
erate effort or conscious intention) that the 
enjoyment of the light quality — such ns it is 
— coheres with changes of the head, eyes, and 
position of the body, these qualities not hav¬ 
ing the value attaching lo them that the light 
quality has Aa soon ns this connection is 
apparent, the light acquires the status of aa 
object , of material or content; while the quali¬ 
ties of the movements of organs of the body in 
losing their pumary values aie reduced to tho 
status of means 01 agencies for getting the 
cbjcctv Thus occma tke gradual differentia¬ 
tion of object and subject, matter and method. 
The subject matter does not. however, nlways 
present itself as an end to be secured; move¬ 
ment in tho desired direction may be impeded 
by certain contents, These resisting factors 
then stand out conspicuously as obstacles, hin¬ 
drances. They also become objects, pai t of tho 
subject matter of experience, for it depends 
upon the w r ay they etc worked upon whether 
the desired end is ushered in 01 not It should 
bo noted that the distinction between matter 
and method, material and way of treating it, 
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is not n rigid one, What in Mibjeal mailer at 
(Jim Iung nmy Ipg n part of method ul another, 
mid Lire tma, According an il fmicliniiH in a 
concrete munition In concrete cApericiiru 
it may happen that LIhj Hound quality j* the 
riguUw,unity ilenmibk* thing uud that Hie light 
or color quality in of inipml only an clew or 
Hliinuhifl to the preacuri* of the sound an end. 
Then thu fleeing reduces ihself to the MuUjh of 
nirrinn, ageiley, nielliml. It fulls on the side of 
the Hunjeet, no longer uu that of the object 

Two things tlii'ii churanleriije Mm coni'eiil of 
method. McMuhIh with mpncl to their migm 
mark the gradual di/Tnerilialimi of cerium 
Yemenis oT experience; mid, wilh respect lo 
their function, represent any nllilutleH and 
upci ilLiotih thill are employed Lo give llir* cnurM) 
or (uvjutmco of eKiictieucc a duecUou lluvl ih 
dcHPiuble Method at bottom is but (lie way 
of doing thill rh followed in any given ease. Ils 
psychological counterpart m the lialnh and 
niibilmil altitudes that deleinuni! the enurno 
of experience, It follows tlmt methods are at 
first ronm'il by a semi-insiinolivo process or 
tiuil, ermr. and hugcvhh, ami ihul they opcialn 
my largely uucnriHnmiilv ThnL in to nay. 
Attention is Riven primarily lo the ends anil 
ob.sLnelcs involved, mid the habits respond mom 
or less spontaneously Lu the idea and percep¬ 
tion of them* objects. 

At this point a serious citoi is often made in 
the cimmdmn of educatnnud method. ,hi»d, 
hecanm 1 lliesr primary wuvs of doing things 
which lepicsenl method at its piiiiniry and 
(lr(*|ic.st level have been formed in relatively 
iLcridonlal fashion and also pnoi to the period 
uf WHeious school mslnicUnn, because, more¬ 
over, Lliey often mink iclalively lnHTedivu 
and blundering v/nya of anrumphahuiK ends, 
Mien 1 is a tendency in igmnc them or lo deny that 
they am Methods at oil. Method is then con¬ 
ceived as u purely logical iimLter, in u sense that 
identifies llu* logical with a eimseimiHly funned 
ami followed enterprise Hiusli methods uru 
embodied in symbols, and need not be embodied 
in working aUituih^ anil liiihils ul all. They 
aic fornuilro for ways in which things con¬ 
sciously ought to be done, not description!) of 
the ways in which they nUuull\j arc done Thus 
a complete split m introduced between wbal aie 
called psychological method* (hill which might 
belLcT be leimed vital, condole, 01 piueLical 
moLliodn) and the ho- culled logieul methods — - 
which niighL betlei bo teimed fonnul ami 
symholie The result is that new lialnh which 
urn largely verbal aie grafted on lo the older 
working habit*) -generally Lo the detriment of 
their elTkacy; 01 elm*, in leuetiim furnv tho 
futility uf inert) foriiiulaLimis of logical alisLriie- 
Lhm»| the Hpunluncons, habitual attitudes am 
relied upon, wilhoul securing the readjustment 
and reconstruction needed Tor higher nml morn 
onniplev ends — for securing a belter type of 
control, 

Thfl funtlameuUl question of method in cilu- 


raliim Urns eon cut ns the right roilpmtion ol 
the ii n e on ^e if ms and Mie reflective (actors in 
the direction of the course of experience, 
Method, the way of going at a thing, depends 
nl first upon [In* relation boLween instinct and 
desire, on mu 1 side, ami an cud, on Ilia other. 
The end stands mil more or lr*ss in conHeiouHnesa 
and supplies the binds of mnurimiu guidance. 
Wluit ih nhinifinuidly imj>c»rimil is, therefore, 
Unit on one Mile llie proper lype of desire bo 
Amused and the proper type of etui be con¬ 
ceived on the other. These points arc not ninL- 
lera of nmsrmua fmmulnlinii, but of providing 
rnwnmiiJg eoudilioiiH that will eall out nml 
fix desirable aUUudrs uf response, Only ns 
then* altitudes heroine auflieiemly habitual to 
lie cfTrclne is there any basis for conscious 
relief turn as to formulate mellmdfi for 
further coriscifjiiH employment. When, as is 
Loo heipietilly the ease in such hubjecla hb 
riritlnnelin mid gianuuai, trachcm insist that 
pupils shall eoiisiiniiHly follow ceiluiii forms or 
Hlatenient and M uimlVMH ” liefoie lliey hnvc 
become Ihoiouglily habituated to dealing piac- 
tusvdy with (he eitmUmiiH in which mimmeid 
and gruJiiinalieid i aim s rienu, the result is tlmt 
the huiimhi 1 (nine betweni the pupils nml 
then uppircialioii uf the natme of Mie situation. 
Tliev do not icspoml any longer In (he results 
of (lie expeuenei d Hitimlinii, but only to Llio 
xerbally nequiinl fonnuhe. 'Die very incaae 
tlmt im» Mipposrvl (o rein let 1 live pupils’ iqm'n* 
limn niiire mlelligenl, none logical, icault in 
iiiukin^ Iheui iiierlianii'id. 

J <ogii a I method, in shoil, ns a eonacimis pro- 
reduie always iijj]]Iii h le/leelion upon the nicnno 
winch have ulrnidv been uiMiuclively nnd 
hence uueoiiHeinuHly ukciI in iciuhiiig vmh that 
wake im appeal u\\ their own imumiil Poi- 
mnhiled logical opcnUiinH are ihus tJiejKiasc.Sfiioii 
(d an esjKTt in a subject, one who lias already 
worked through Mie subject, and who hm^ 
Lheicfmc, coniiimnd of the materials (o be 
foimulaU'd They lepicncul the t Hlaiulpomt 
of n inatiircd, a developed, experience. The 
roinmunrsl aebool fnllaey is thut the methods 
which rcniesent the conLinl of a mihjecl matter 
gained Lmough long piaKienl eypcncncG can 
be conveyed directly Lo Llm.se who an* just 
beginning to occupy” LheiuHclvcH with a topic, 
mi that l he prove (hue of the i alter may lie lutula 
nunc i cfiHonnble and intelligent Many meth¬ 
ods thul nie condemned m u dedtuitivo' 1 are 
leally mil dcduolive at nil, but Minply icpicHont 
the nl tempt to baud over diienlly to Llic inex¬ 
perienced and uoinulmv the inlellcotunl tccli- 
iii((un appioniiale to (host* who Imvti ^onc 
Llmmgh a mtnjecli and xvhu me therefore, m a 
condition to n*view and syaLeunuizi* the pro- 
cedmeH thalhiivt! proved eflecllve. 

The (uuTf'iitsy of Lho wiong ctincepLion of lop- 
ical method leads to a rcanlion alinuat equally 
harmful, Considerations of older, sequence, 
definiteness, of fit ndaiitalion of means lo enda, 
tl\c imporlnnco of Ihonghlfvd BViwcya and m- 
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views of ground traversed, together with tho 
need of formulating the practices thnfc have 
been found helpful, are ignored. Behavior 
is loft on the instinctive or " spontaneous ,J 
piano with no care to ace that the attitudes that 
nro evoked arc those most adequate to their 
direct end, and also such as to stimulate later 
reflection. Tho true difference is not between 
the merely psychological—the illogical—but be¬ 
tween the unconscious legio of elTcotivo adapta¬ 
tion to ends and the conscious logia of formulat¬ 
ing the methods that have been successfully 
employed, so that subsequent procedure may be 
easier and moio fruitful. And this transition, 
through reflection upon that winch has been al¬ 
ready accomplished, from the blinder and more 
instinctive into the more intelligently controlled, 
should bo a constant factor of all growth; it is, 
indeed, indispensable, if growth is to be truly 
educative. (See Education,) 

From this conception of method there follow 
certain considerations applicable to the topia 
of general method _ Stnctly speaking, method 
ia thoiouglily individual Each person has his 
own instinctive way of going at a thing; the 
attitude and the mode of approach and attack 
are individual To ignoie this individuality 
of approach, to tiy to substitute foi it, under tho 
namo of “general method,' 1 a uniform scheme 
of procedure), is simply to cripple the only 
effective agencies of operation, and to oveilay 
them with a mechanical formalism that pro¬ 
duces only a ion tine convcnlicmdity of mental 
quality Certain features may be found, how¬ 
ever, which are involved in the transition from 
unconscious effort lo a moio consciously guided 
process. These features may be abstracted 
and generalized. While the outcome will not 
put individual 1 ) m possession of a sure hey to 
intellectual efficiency, it will indicaLc to a 
teachci the mam stops that have to bo taken, 
ami suggest the crucial points where condi¬ 
tions of giowth have to be catcfully maintained 
and fostered 

The primary factoi in goiieial method so 
construed, is Inc existence of a situation winch 
appeals to an individual ns hia own concern or 
interest, that is to say, as presenting an end to 
be achieved, because aiousmg desire and effort 
Tho second point is that tho conditions lie such 
as to stimulate observation and memory in 
locating the means, tho obstacles and resources 
that must be reckoned wiLh in dealing with the 
situation. The thud point is tho formation of 
a plan of procedure, a theory oi hypothesis 
about the best way of proceeding. The fourth 
is putting Ihc plan into operation The fifth 
and last is the comparison of the result leached 
with what was intended, and a consequent 
estimate of the worth of the method followed, 
a moio critical discernment of its weak ana 
its strong points. These five steps may he 
reduced to bhieo moio generic ones. The first 
and fundamental condition of right method is 
the oxistence of some concrete situation involv¬ 


ing an end that interests the individual, and that 
requires active and thoughtful effort in order 
to bo reached. The second is considei ation of 
the nature of the problem, the difficulty or 
perplexity involvetlin. reaching the end set, sons 
to form a suggestion or conjecture as to the 
best way eff proceeding to solve tho difficulty. 
Tho third is the overt effort in which tho 
thought of the plan is applied and thereby 
tested. Scientific method will be found to 
involve exactly tho same steps, save that a 
scientific mode of approach implies a large 
body of prior empirical and tentative pro¬ 
cedures which have finally been sifted so as to 
develop a technique consciously formulated and 
adapted to the given type of pioblem. 

J. D. 

See Science 
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METHOD READERS — En teaching bc- 
nneis to rend two methods arc employed, 
ne group of teachers makes no systematic 
attempt to deal with phonetic and spelling 
difficulties, but emphasizes the thought Their 
units of tientmenfc arc the word, phrase, and 
sentence, The materials used are there foie 
selected fiom the child's spontaneous usage, 
children's classics (such ns Mother Goose), ana 
tho best suitable English literature, Artificial 
content and foim are omitted fiom the begin¬ 
ning Another group of instructors contend 
that the main function in teaching beginners 
to read is to give them a mastery of the me¬ 
chanics of pronunciation and spelling Hence 
these emphasise the phonetic difficulties in 
translating visual symbols into sound They 
stress units smaller than the word —the let¬ 
ter, diphthong! syllable, and phonogram. Their 
reading nmtcual is consequently selected with 
reference Lo tho systematic control and graded 
presentation of phonetic elements The prim¬ 
ers and readers used by them have a sys¬ 
tematic plan or method hence Buch rending 
books arc called “ method readers ,J to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the so-called ff thought 
readers," which emphasize interesting content 
rather than phonic elements H S 

Sco Reading, Teaching op, 

METHOD WHOLE —So much of tho 
subject matter of any school subject na. is 
Bufncienliy related to be treated as a teaching 
unit A method unit or whole ig usually 
treated in a series of lessons It is exceptional 
foi a method whole to coincide with tho limits 
of n single lesson period. H. S 

See Recitation, Method op; Steps, Eiyb 
Formal 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF — See Coi- 
UMB Bo adds IK Ehooatioh, Dbnquina- 
TIONAL, 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH, BOARD OF EDUCATION OF, — 
See College Boards in Education, Denomi¬ 
national. 

METRIC SYSTEM — A system of mens- 
urea invented by the Fm\al\ ott the close, of 
the eighteenth centmy. although suggested in 
part ns early ns 1670 uy Mouton, n pnest of 
Lyons. It is based upon the theoretical aver¬ 
age distance from the cquatoi to the north polo. 
Tho measurements upon winch this average was 
based have since been shown faulty, so thnt the 
standard of length, the metci, is not exactly 
one ten millionth of this distance, as was 
contemplated This 1ms no eficot upon the 
validity of the system, however, since tho 
standards were deposited in the aichives at 
Paris and serve us as a basis for making copies. 
From the meter came the unit of oapaoity, the 
liter, which is Q. cube that is I meter on an 
edge, From this enmo tho unit of weight, tho 
weight of 001 liter ol water at tho temperatuio 
of greatest density. 

The advantages of tho metric system over 
the English and other earlier ones lies in tho 
fact that it is constructed on a decimal scale, 
like that of United States money. The tables 
are given in most arithmetics, together with 
information showing tho relation of the metrio 
to our common system, and hence they need 
not be repeated in this article, 

The aystem was nob immediately adapted in 
Franco, and, indeed, was not made compul¬ 
sory until 1B37, Even to-day tho pound 
(livre) is still used in small commercial truiis- 
natlons, but it is now taken to be one half of a 
kilogram Thus in the homo of the system the 
adoption was slowly made, and the usages of 
tho people have remained to a certain extent. 
A largo number of other countries adopted tho 
eystem (luring tho latter half of the nineteenth 
century, so that to-day it is the only inter¬ 
national one. Tho Englisli-speaking countries 
Imvc, however, declined to look upon it with 
favor This may bo because ol the lack of a 
centralized power to impose it upon the people, 
or it may be clue to a general lechng of inde¬ 
pendence on the part of the Anglo-Saxon, but 
at any rate the movement has been very slow 
among tho peoplo as a whole. Among scien¬ 
tists, however, it has been well received, and 
between 1875 and 1D00 it replaced the old 
system in the scientific laboratories of the col¬ 
leges and secondary sohools of the United 
States, and became looked upon as the inter¬ 
national scientific system. 

Educationally the question arises as to its 
status in the school curriculum. It is easily 
taught, and could be put into any grade The 


direct need for it does not arise, however, until 
the pupil studies sorno branch of science in 
which it is used The time, thercfoie, depends 
upon the course of study. If clonicntnry phys¬ 
ics is token up in the eighth school year, Hub 
is an appropriate place for the system. 

There is the larger question as to the pros¬ 
pects of the use of the system by out people, 
There me two factois to be considered (1) the 
simplicity of the tables; (2) the deninnds of 
foieign trade. It is impossible to say what the 
effect of these two factors will he, It is cer¬ 
tain that we have, in the United States, greatly 
Teducod our om system in a generation 
past Compound numbers nio now practically 
used to only two denominations, the decimal 
divisions of the mile, acie, and so on, having 
jeplaced them Wc aie the) efore decimalizing 
aui units, and this removes to a certain extent 
the need for the metric system The quesLion 
of foreign relations is more Berious, because the 
United States has coma to make a strong bid 
for Foreign trade, and is manufacturing for that 
trade How much effect this will have upon 
the introduction of the metrio system no one 
can foresee It does not Beem the business of 
the school to attempt to influence the develop¬ 
ment further than to show tlm advantages of 
the system, and to piepnre the pupil for the 
work in physics When the need arises for 
learning it, any ono can acquuo it in a ahort 
tnno, D. E. S, 

MEXICO, EDUCATION IN. — Mexico. 
Federal republic consisting of twenty-seven 
states, three territories, and the Federal DJb- 
tnafc, area 707,323 squnio miles, population 
(cenaua af 1910), 1 606.327. 

Historical — Trie lnsLoiy of public education 
in Mexico is distinguished from thnt of tho other 
Latin-American countries by the fact that the 
Spanish conquerors of Mexico gave evidence of 
a real appreciation of the importance of public 
instruction for the masses of the people In 
tho countries of South America, especially in 
tile Argentine, Chile, and Peru, such attention 
as was given to public instruction was concen¬ 
trated on secondary and highei instruotion, 
In these countries, under the leadership of the 
Church, university instiueLion jcached a rela¬ 
tively high degree of development, whereas pri¬ 
mary education was neglected 

Ting early zeal of the Spanish conquerors foi 
primary education m Mexico did not last long 
The enlightened policy which characterized the 
early period soon gave way to the same indif¬ 
ference to public education which chnia-cterized 
Spanish policy in the other countries of the 
American continent Ab early as 1532 the 
Spanish authorities had made piovision for 
elementary instiuction for one thousand pupils 
in Mexico City. Unfoi tuna Lely, trustworthy 
figures as to the size of Mexico City at that time 
are not available. If we bear in mind, however, 
thnt tho Spanish authorities had to deal with a 
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distiustful find even antagonistic native popula¬ 
tion, we can appreciate the difficulties involved 
in bringing one thousand ahildicn under the 
influence of tho Spanish schools. 

Coincident with the opening of the Univer¬ 
sity of Mexico in 1553, there is evidence of a 
marked decline in the intcicst in and zeal for 
elcmcntaiy instruction The attention of tho 
government, as well as the funds available for 
public education, woro diverted from piimary 
to higher education. Soon aftei the middle of 
the sixteenth century Spanish policy in Mexico 
begins to conform to tlic Irnrhticmd policy of 
Spain; namely, Lhc neglect of primary education, 
combined with a relatively advanced develop¬ 
ment of university instruction. The lcsulfc 
of this change was the total neglect of tho real 
needs of the native population, inasmuch ns the 
university courses m theology, civil law, canon 
law, and medicine weic intended exclusively for 
the sons of Spanish lesidcnts It is true that 
in the newly founded umvoisifcy a number of 
couises m the native languages were given, but 
theso wero intended to picpaie Spanish pncsts 
for missionnry work among the nalivc Indian 
tribes 

The records of the development of public 
education duung the colonial period ato so in¬ 
complete that it is difficult to form an accurate 
estimate of the facilities offered by pnvato 
agencies It is evident, however, that aUcr 
the first and rather extraordinary developmont 
of primary education during tho caily period, 
the system of elementary induction was per¬ 
mitted to decline to such a degree that its facil¬ 
ities were extended to but a amah fraction of the 
school population The umvoisity developed 
with extraordinary rapidity, and remained an 
important factoi in the intellectual life of Mex¬ 
ico during tho entile colonial peiiod 

With the Dcolaiation of Independence, now 
influences began to make themselves felt The 
determination of the government to improve 
tlic condition of tho musses of the people 
becomes clearly apparent, and this desire ex¬ 
presses iLself m a senes of attempts to develop 
a system of prnnaiy education. The long 
peiiod of civil war which followed soon after tho 
Declaration of Independence^ and which kept 
Mexico m a state of agitation and upheaval 
during the first six decades of tho nineteenth 
century, made it impossible to carry out any 
of the plans for the development of primary 
instruction, During this period of anarchy the 
university also failed to leceivc adequate sup¬ 
port, and when in the early sixties tho sLrugglo 
between Church and State became acute, 
the univcisity organization was abolished 

Elementary Schools —The adoption of the 
Constitution of 1963 marks an epoch in the 
history of elementary instruction in Mexico, 
The adoption of this constitution was accom¬ 
panied by a wave of popular enthusiasm for 
republican institutions and a revival of interest 
In popular education. 


Willi the inauguration of President Juarez 
In 1859 the government undertook tho formula¬ 
tion of a systematic plun for the development 
of pinnary education. Unfoituiiatcly, the 
provisions of the Constitution of 1863 did not 
give to tho federal government the powers 
necessary to develop n national system of edu¬ 
cation The framers of the instrument in 
determining the distribution of powers between 
the fcdcial and the Btalc governments followed, 
in the main, the provisions of the Constitution 
of the UniLcd Stnles, but in so doing fniletl to 
realize that the states forming part of the 
federal sj r atoin did not possess either the finan¬ 
cial resources or the enlightened public opinion 
necessary to insure the growth of a vigorous 
system of publia instinotion, It was taken for 
granted that inasmuch ns undci the political 
system of tho United States primary education 
had reached a high degieo of development under 
the direction of the individual slates, tlic same 
results would be secured in Mexico. The 
period that has elapsed since the adopLion of 
the Constitution of 1853 Jins served to demon¬ 
strate the erroncousness of this view The 
limited income of most of the states has made it 
impossible Tor them to appropriate for publio 
education even a small percentage of the sum 
neccssruy to oveicome the alarming illiteracy 
prevailing thioughout the republic. 

There is but little doubL that had the federal 
government been able to secure complete 
control of public education the system would 
linve made far greater advances during the last 
half century This ib due primarily to the fact 
that tlic revenues and credit of the central 
government nro far in advance of those of the 
individual states. Furthcnnoio, the fact that 
the states have failed to develop a distinctive 
and vigoious political life and that then admin¬ 
istrative system is not thoroughly oiganized 
makes it difficult for them to secure the expert 
duection necessary foi the giowth of a vigoioua 
system of public education The magnitude 
of the problem consenting the country can 
best be seen fiom an examination of the data 
relating to illitci acy, Significant as they arc, 
it is likely that they underestimate rathei than 
exaggciate the degree of illiteracy that prevails 


Statistics of Illiteiiacy in Mexico 



Male 

Female 

Total 

rerflnna 12 yenra or over, 
who cun noHhcr rend 
nor writes , 

3,110,04*1 

3,001,090 

0,784,024 

Ferae ns less Limn 10 years 
oT (iRG who enn neither 
rend nor ivrllo 

2,118, 843 

2,010,200 

4.120,142 

Persons concerning whom 
no Information could 
bo obtained , , 

rcrflDna u ho enn rend and 
write . . . . 

Persona who enn road but 
cnnnoL write . 

70,439 

60,604 

100.002 

1,273.325 

000,203 

2,17Ci,5BB 

103,509 

184,336 

347,903 
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In the central group of states, with 0,230,038 
inhabitants, but 1,002,692, oi about 15 per cent 
of the total population, can read and write. 
In the northern group of states, with a popu¬ 
lation of 1,174,341, but 287,777 can read and 
write. In the fiva Gulf states, with a popu¬ 
lation of 1.756,006, but 280,087 can read and 
wnto; and in the states and territories of the 
Pacifia coast of a total population of 4,437,874, 
but 600,032 can lead and write These figures 
aro taken from the census of 1900 Unfortu¬ 
nately, no trustworthy statistics ns to illiteracy 
are available, which would enable us to measure 
the advance that has been made during the last 
ten years. 

Although the federal government exercises 
no direct control over public education within 
the states of tho union, there exists throughout 
the republic practical uniformity in organization 
Primary instruction includes five years of 
elementary grades and two ycaia of advanced 
rades. The course of study in those schools 
as been carefully worked out, but the greatest 
obstada in the way of efficient service is the 
failuie to pay anything approaching adequate 
compensation to teachers Even in the Fed¬ 
eral District, whoio salaries are much higher 
than in the states, tho principals of primary 
schools receive but S730 per annum The com¬ 
pensation of teacher b ranges from §328.50 to 
$547 50 per annum, depending upon the degree 
of preparation and term of service* It ia evi¬ 
dent that with such law snlaues, teaching ns a 
profession does not offer much to allure young 
men and women, and it is not suiprising that 
the government should find groat difficulty in 
securing competent candidates for the available 
positions 

The Training of Teachers — The inadequacy 
of tho facilities foi the tiaining of teachers is a 
matter which has been dwelt upon by every 
writer on the educational system of Mexico 
During the last few years a strong effort has 
been made m all tho slates, bub especially in 
the Federal District, to improve this branch of 
the educational system. The improvement 
has been due m large part to the influence of 
the national Department of Public Education, 
and to the example set by the two excellent 
normal schools of tho Federal District Tho 
new building which lias been erected for 4110 
men's normal school is thoroughly equipped and 
modern in every respect In order to induce 
young men to enter the teaching profession tho 
government has provided liberally Tor scholai- 
slups and stipends. The Normal School for 
Women in the Federal District occupies an old 
building which is not adapted to its purposes. 
In spite of the inadequate accommodations, 
however, the school is doing excellent work, 
and commies favorably with most of tho 
normal school b in the United States 

The course of study in the normal schools 
aovcis a period of five years, and includes the 
following subjects. — 


First Year —XinnguRgo; Arithmetic, Dotnny Elth 
merits of Mingy, Composition, Drawing Marumi 
Training, Singing. Physical Training, and (for tUa 
men) Military Drill 

Second rear, — Lanffuago, Algebra., Qcomelry, 
Elements of Physics; Elements of Physiology ana 
Anatomy, Principles of Hygiene; Drawing, Manual 
Training, Physical Education; Harmony 

Third Year. — Language, Elements of Chemistry; 
Mineralogy, Elements of Psychology; Geography; 
Drawing;; Manual Training; Harmony; Physical Edu¬ 
cation, Observation in tho Sohool of Pro, otic a 

Fourth Year —Spanish LiternUiro; Logic; Geog¬ 
raphy, History of Mexico; Pedagogy; Physical Edu¬ 
cation; Observation and Instruction in the School of 
Practice 

Fifth Year —LUcmtviTe; Ethics; Civics; Gent-ral 
History. Civio Instruction; All the Natmol and 
Physical Sciences. Pedagogical Organization, PJsciplino 
and Administration, History ol Pedagogy; Sahool 
Hygiene, Physical Education. 

Manual , Technical and Vocational Training. 
— In a country like Mexico, in which the native 
Indian population was for so many years kept 
in n condition of social subjection bordering on 
serfdom, without any attempt to develop eco¬ 
nomic efficiency, the need of the present day is 
il well-developed system of vocational and in¬ 
dustrial training Duiing the colonial period, 
and in fact during the greater part of tlie nine¬ 
teenth centuiy, little or no attention was given 
to this phase of education To-day the states¬ 
men and educators of Mexico realize that na¬ 
tional effort must now be concentrated on the 
problem of making the native Mexican a more 
efficient worker. 

During the last ten years the movement for 
the introduction of manual training into pn- 
mniy schools, both in the Federal District and 
in the states, has ncquned considerable force, 
Those who me directing the educational policy 
of the country fully realize that the funda¬ 
mental need of the great mass of tho Indian 
population is the kind of training thnt would 
turn the attention of the younger men to the 
mechanical arts. Mexiao lacks a native arti¬ 
san Glass The overcrowding of the legal and 
medical professions has become a serious 
problem m all tho Lutm-American countries, 
and is traceable to the continuance of the 
old Spanish prejudice against trade and com¬ 
merce This tendency has been sticngthencd 
by the purely dialectic character of the cur¬ 
riculum of the secondary Bchools, winch are 
molded after the French sy&tcuu The intro¬ 
duction of manual training, thcrcfoie, into tho 
normal schools of the Federal District with a 
view to preparing the teachers for this typo 
of instruction possesses a significance in Mexico 
fai greater than in many other countries, 

In tho mnttei of vocational training, a begin¬ 
ning has been made in the Federal District, 
and also in some of the states, notably Chihua¬ 
hua, bub it is true that this movement jb still 
in its infancy. In tho Federal District there is 
an excellent trade school for boys and another 
for girls. 

The school for boys prepares for the follow¬ 
ing trades carpentering; woodworking; iron 
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work' decorative painting and sculpture; elec¬ 
trical and industrial mechanics Tor each of 
these, special courses are prescribed 
The School of Industrial Arts for Girls in¬ 
cludes the following courses' typewriting; 
bookkeeping, stenography; sewing; dress- 
mating: hat making; aitificiaf flowci making, 
embroidery; laco making; wig making, hair 
dressing, domestic science. In addition a 
number of courses is taken by all pupils in 
natural history, physics, and chemistry. In 
this school over a thousand pupils arc regis¬ 
tered It is the purpose of the federal author¬ 
ities to increase the number of these schools ns 
rapidly qs tho resources of the government will 
permit. 

Commercial Education, — The introduction 
of commercial education, especially in its 
higher grades, is another of the recent changes 
in the system of public education The fiisfc 
stop in this direction was taken through 
the introduction of commorcial courses in 
the higher grndcs ( of the primary schools of 
tho Federal District. The next step was the 
establishment of a commercial section in the 
national secondary school, and the final step 
in this movement was tlie establishment ol 
a commercial high school in tho national cap¬ 
ital In tho stales but little has been done in 
this respect. Through the influence of the 
former governor of Chihuahua a commercial 
school was established in the capital of that 
city 

Secondary Instruction — The instruction 
corresponding moro or less closely to the high 
schools of our Amen can system is given in the 
bo-o ailed Escuelas Prcparatorma, or preparatory 
schools. The organization, as well as tho 
curriculum of these schools, is patterned after 
the French Lyc4e, and ia designed to prepare 
students for the professional schools of tho 
university. The system of secondary instruc¬ 
tion is well organized in the Fcclcial District, 
but constitutes the weakest link m the chain 
of education in most of the states, The most 
serious criticism to be made is the undue 
emphasis laid on examinations and the failure 
to keep in close touch with the work of the pupil 
during the course of the scholastic year In 
every subject a series of printed questions is 
furnished tho pupil, and in most cases hie prep¬ 
aration consists in an attempt to memorize 
the answers to a disconnected senes of ques¬ 
tions, lather than to secure a broad grasp of any 
or the subjects 

A serious attempt is now being made to 
reduce the number of subjects taught, and to 
require a more thorough training in a few fun¬ 
damental courses, If this change is made, it 
will constitute a marked improvement over tho 
present system. Tho course of study covers a 
period of five years, and includes the following 
subjects' — 

Fmt Year, —Algebra, math emu flea; geometry; 
Spanish; French; drawing, manual training. 


Second Year —Advanced mathematics, Spanish; 
French, English, drawing, manual training 

TVnrrf Y ear. — Mechanics; physics, Spanish; Eng¬ 
lish, drawing, manual training 

Fourth Fear —Chemistry, mineralogy, botany, 
geography; English literature, Spanish literature 
Fifth Year, — Zodlogy, elements of anatomy and 
physiology, psychology, logic, general history, 
Mexican history; ctlnci, SpQmsli hteratura. 

Higher Education —The movement for 
the establishment of a univcisity in Mexico 
was initiated by Charles V, in 1551, but no 
courses were offered until 2553 From that 
tunc until the final abolition of this institution 
by tho Juarez government in 1867, the only 
university organization existing in Mexico avns 
under the direct control of the Catholic Church. 
As the demand for bigliei education, and 
especially for professional training, became 
mora insistent, the government established a 
Series of independent professional institutions 
The medical school, tho law school, and tho 
engineering school giew up independently, 
ciich with its own diicalor icsponsible to the 
Minister of Public InsU action This form of 
organization proved unsatisfactory for many 
reasons, but especially because it prevented the 
development of any unity of purpose m higher 
education and was n permanent obstacle to the 
growth of that university spirit which exerts 
go marked an influence on the life and thought 
of the student body. 

The necessity for closer coordination of uni¬ 
versity instillation became sc pressing that fiis 
government finally decided to correlate tho 
work of bhcsevciftl independent faculties. The 
centennial amuvciaary of Mexican independ¬ 
ence was mode the occasion for the inaugura¬ 
tion of this plan Under the lav/ of May 26, 
1010, the existing schools of law, medicine, 
engineering, and architecture were made in¬ 
tegral parts of the new National University of 
Mexico, To tlua a graduate school was added, 
intended for tho conduct of special legcarch 
in evory field of science The National Pre¬ 
paratory School in the city of Mexico was also 
made an integral part of the new university 
organization. 

The university ib placed under the control 
of a president, designated aa the 51.eetor, 
and a university council, composed of the presi¬ 
dent of tho university, the deans of the pro¬ 
fessional schoole and the dircctoi-geneial of 
primaly instruction. In addition, lour mcm- 
bera are designated by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and two repi esentatives from each 
of the professional schools are elected by tho 
respeotivo faculties. The student body is also 
represented on the university council by a pro¬ 
vision which gives to the students in each of the 
professional schools tile right to eject one of 
their number as their representative on tho 
council. The council is given wide powers ever 
university organization and administration, 
but the final authority in all important ques¬ 
tions is vested ia the Minister of Public Instruo- 
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tlon, The official inauguration of the univer¬ 
sity took place on the 22d of September 1 DIO. 

It ia, of course, too caily to express any opinion 
on the operation of the new syBtem. The ic- 
suits thus Ieu attained, however, ore sufficient 
to indicate the importance of fclic step that 
lias been taken A spirit of solidarity among 
the students, as well as in the teaching staff, 
ia rapidly developing, The cooperation that 
has been established between the various facul¬ 
ties ia improving not only the content of tho 
courses, but also the spirit of university instruc¬ 
tion. 

Present Neflds of the Educational System — 
The expedience of the last twcuty-fiye years 
points clearly to the necessity of incieasing the 
authority of the federal government in nil 
matfceis relating to public education 'With 
tho nationalization of education Mexico will 
be able to meet two most prcasing needs, namely, 
the extension of tho system of manual and voca¬ 
tional training and the introduction of a well- 
orgamsocl system of agricultural instruction, 
Mexico is at present, and will foi a long time 
continue to he, an agricultural ccmntiy. Her 
greatest social aa Well as economic) need is a 
small land-owning class Recognizing this 
fact, the government has devised n plan for tlie 
allotment of small holdings, which involves tho 
purchase of great estates and their subdivi¬ 
sion into small farms, It is not likely, liowevci, 
that this plan will be successful until agri¬ 
cultural education hns become an internal prut 
of the system of publio insti action This will 
mean that the curriculum of the rural schools 
will have to be changed in order to introduce 
thoso subjects which will attract tho attention 
of the younger men of the country to agricul¬ 
tural pursuits, Tho Minister of Public In¬ 
st mat ion has devised a plan with this end in 
view A modest beginning has been mode, bub 
it is likely that the next few years will witness 
a marked development in this direction. 

L, S. n. 
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MIALL, EDWARD (1800-1831) — English 
politician and Nonconformist minister, born 
at Portsmouth and educated at St Saviour's 


Grammar Sohool, London, After serving ns 
usher in private schools, lie was tinined for tho 
indopendent ministry Receiving a call to 
Leicester, 1\g was hi ought into intimate touch 
With the working classes. In 1840 he began 
to interest lmnself in politics and was strongly 
opposed to tho established church and tho 
Tory government, Adopting the laissez-faire 
principle, ho was opposed to compulsion of nil 
kinds, and in 1847 he dclivcicd a lecture afc 
Crosby Hall for the Congregational Uoaul of 
Education, On the Non-Inlerfacnce of the Gov¬ 
ernment iinlk Popular Education. In this 
Address ho gtiongly upheld the advantages of 
voluntarism " Tho will of man to do good 
is usually most lusty and vigorous when com¬ 
pelled by oncumstnnceg . . , to 'rough it 1 
. . "When all is smooth and mechanical the 
spirits flag” Authonzpd education would kill 
spontaneity and intelligent and disinterested 
caie In a scheme of state education there was 
tho danger also that a man might bo taxed to 
spread opinions which ho did not himseU hold, 
Miall flat in the House of Commons from 1862 
to 1857 and from 1809 to 1874, In 1870 his 
views on compulsory state education had 
changed, for he supported the Fens ter bill, 
and only oriticised it because he legarded it as 
too favorable to the established church. 
Ml all's chief service in English politics vm& to 
weld together and scoutc Parhamentnry icp- 
rcscntation for a party strongly opposed to tho 
established church, whose organ, the Non¬ 
conformist, ho lmd founded in 184L 
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MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO. 
— A coeducational institution founded by neb 
of legislature in 1800, although as early as 1789 
a proposal had been made for the grunt of land 
for nn academy or college. Instruction was 
begun in a log budding, maintained as a 
"grammar school ,J until ISIS, when a brick 
structure was erected The school was raised to 
collegiate rank in 1824, and the fhsfc cla^s woa 
graduated in 1820, The institution made rapid 
progress under the first president, Robert H 
Bishop. Annual state appropriations were not 
made until 1885, In 1002 tho Ohio State 
Normal College was established In connec¬ 
tion with the university, and gives two-year 
courses foi grade teachers, manual training, 
art, music, domestic science, and ruial in¬ 
dustrial education, A summer course is also 
maintained in this department. Admission to 
the College of Liberal Arts is by ccitifieatc 
from accredited schools or bv examination, tho 
entrance requirements being fifteen units 
Studies are ai ranged in. a system of groups and 
free electives, and lead at tho end of four years 
to the A.B degree, The enioilment in 1 Dll- 
1912 was 333 students in the college, 173 in the 
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normal college, and 548 in the summer term 
The permanent staff consists of fifty-six mem¬ 
bers, 

Holer fences, — 

Todby, IV T,, ami ThompsoK, WO. The Diamond 
University Vofiuno, Miami University (lldnill- 
ton, Olilo, 1890 ) 

Upiiam, A II. Old Miami, (Ilnmiltan, Oluo, 1009,) 

MICHELET, JULES (1790-1874). — Tho 
French. historian was Lcaciicr of history at tho 
College Samte-Bnrbc and at the Ecolo Normale, 
investigator in the Rccoid Office, assistant pro- 
fessoi at the Sorbonne under Guizot, and pro¬ 
fessor of history at the College dc France (1838), 
Deprived of his government positions through 
tho political overturn of 1851, lie was thence¬ 
forth compelled to make his way by his pen, 
His most famous woik is his Histone de France, 
in eighteen volumes (1833-1S07), Among las 
other works arc Prdcis d’lhslow c modern* 
(1823); Histoire de la Rdpitblique romaine 
(1031); Introduction d I’lh&loirc universelle 
(1831); Origuics du Droit fran^ais (1837); 
L'Oiseau (185G); L 1 Amour (1859), La Sor- 
ci&re (1862); and JVos Fils (I860), this last 
being his chief educational writing, F. E, F. 

MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
EAST LANSING, MICH.—A state insti¬ 
tution established by legislature in 1855 through 
the influence of tho Michigan State Agricul¬ 
tural Society. This was the first state insti¬ 
tution in the United States olTcring instruction 
in scientific and practical agrioultuio. It is 
vmdeY the conti ol of the State Board of Agri¬ 
culture. The entrance requirements arc fifteen 
units, Five-year courses nro offered to Lhoso 
candidates who have not completed a high 
school course. Tho following comscs aro 
ofTored: agriculture, engineering, forestry, homo 
economics, leading to D.S., and the ycterinaiy, 
leading to the DVS, Special short courses 
in agriculture and courses for teachers of agri¬ 
culture are also given The enrollment in all 
departments in 1011-1012 wqb 1702, Tlio 
faculty consists of 140 members, 

MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES, 
HOUGHTON, MICH. — Established by act 
of legislature in 1885 undei the government 
of a board of control appointed by the gov¬ 
ernor. The institution is located in the heart 
of the great copper mining^ region of Lake 
Superior. Students arc admitted by examina¬ 
tion or diploma, Tho degicos of B S, and En¬ 
gineer of Mines aro conferred on completion of 
the nppi opriatc requirements. Tho enroll¬ 
ment in 1011-1012 was 222. The toaohing staff 
consists of thirty members. 

MICHIGAN, STATE OF. —A part of the 
Northwest Territory, oigimized as ft separate 
territory in 1805, and admitted as the twenty- 
Bixtli state in 1837. It is located in the North 


Central Division, and has a land area of 57,430 
square miles In size it is about as Inigo ns the 
six New England states, or England and Wales 
combined The state consists of two penin¬ 
sulas, which for administrative purposes aie 
divided into eighty-three counties, and these in 
turn into townships or school districts In 1910 
Michigan had a population of 2,810,173, and a 
dcnsiLy of population of 48 9 pel square mile. 

Educational History.— The early history of 
education in Michigan is hugely the history of 
education in and about Detroit, a number of 
private and church schools of an elomcntaiy 
nature having been organized there before the 
organization of Michigan as a territoiy, the 
earliest date mentioned being 1755 In 1809 
the fiist school act was passed, hoi was not even 
printed, and doubtless was a dead letter fiom 
the very first, It diioctod that populated 
territoiy should be laid off into school districts, 
a school census taken, and a tax levied, the pio- 
ceeds to bo apportioned to the districts in pro¬ 
portion to the amount spent the preceding year 
for schools. No further attempt to enact a 
general school law was made until 1827, In 
1817, an act was passed creating the " CaLhol- 
cpistcmiad, or University of Michignnia," 
which provided not only for a single institution 
of high rank, blit the faculty was also em¬ 
powered " to establish colleges, academics, 
schools, libraries, museums, botanic gardens, 
laboratories, and other useful literary and 
scientific institutions,” and to Qppo’mt teachers 
and other school officers in q 11 the counties, 
towns, and cities of the territory, The cen¬ 
tral territorial government was to defray the 
expenses of all education In 1818 a Lan- 
ensterian elementaiy school was opened in 
Detroit as a part of the scheme. In 1821 tho 
1817 law was revised, the University of Michi¬ 
gan established, and a board of tiustees 
created to manage all the schools forming part 
of it In 1637 the institution was organized, 
and in 1841 it opened its doors to men students 
for the first time Women weie not admitted 
until 1870, 

In 1827 a now school law, which piovided for 
a system of common schools throughout the 
territory and independent of the university, 
was enacted, The new law was modeled after 
the early school law of Massachusetts. Every 
township containing fifty families was required 
to support a primary school for six months, 
townships of one hundred families, u primary 
school for twelve months; townships of one 
hundred and fifty families, a primary school 
for six months and an advanced school for 
twelve months; and townships of two hundred 
families must, in addition, employ a grammar 
school master, Tho system was a township 
system, with a proviso, however, that < the 
voters of a township might order the division 
of the township into districts and elect district 
boards of threo trustees annually. By a two- 
thirds vote of the electors the law could bo 
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nullified in tiny township. The schools were this wns under the control of the State Hoard 
to be sustained by the rents from Lhc school of Education, but in that year it was trails- 
lands and a tax on the propcity or residents fcricd to the State Hoard of Agricultuic, In 
In 1829 the property of nonresidents was also 1855 ail industiinl school for boys was estab, 
included. A little later the township lax was lishcd, and m 1870 one was also established foi 
abolished, except foi indigents and school- girls In 1371 a state institution for dependent 
houses, and the " rate bill ” system was sub- Ghildicn was established, and m 18S0 a separate 
stitntccl foi taxation A superintendent of institution was established for the blind In 
common schools was appointed to look after 1850 diitiicts were primiUed to oignnize high 
the school lands, and in 1830 this official evolved School departments, and in 1871 the University 
into a Superintendent of Public Instuictioii. of Michigan began the aceiediting system 
The constitution of 1335, adopted in propara- {g v) lor entrance to the university. In 1860 
tion foi entrance into Iho Union, made detailed the 11 rate bib ” was abolished, and the schools 
provision foi a state school system, and con- finally were made free 

fcninod a definite mandate to provide n system In 1667 n law Was enacted creating county 

of common schools whereby a school should superintendents for each county, and ostab- 
be kept up and supported for thiec months lislung a form of the county system of school 
each year in each school district of the state administration The certification of teachers, 

The school laws of 1837, enacted in response which since 1837 had been m the hands of the 

to the mandate of the constitution, pi ovided for township school inspectors, was now given Lo 
a system of schools to be maintained in part the county anperinteiidont In 1075 tins law 
by state appiopriations, m part by local taxes, was repented, township flujjoimtciidcnts wcio 
and in part by the rate bill The law of 1837 merited, and the. certification wns givon to 
drawn up by John D, Pieice, called the father them. Aa this did not prove satisfactory, a 
of the Michigan school ays Lem, forma the foun- board of three examiners for each county was 
datum of the present ay stem. Some progicaa created in X8S1 1 and certification was given 
wns made in the better settled communities, to them. In 1987 the law was lcvised so ns to 
but very little elsewhere. Detroit oigaiuzcu reduce the number of examiners from thiec to 
a graded school system under a board of cdu- two, and the two were required to elect a secic- 
cation, in IS42, and provided freo schools foi tary, who examined all teachera and acted as the 
its children, and in 1816 union district graded executive officer of the board. In 1801 the 
schools wcic permitted in the state for the first sccictary was changed into a county comniis- 
time. By 1850 seven Buc-h graded schools had aionev of schools, to be elected by the people, 
been formed; by 1SOO, eighty-five; and after In 1879 the State Hoard of Education was 
I860 the progicss wna rapid, there being directed to prepare questions for county 
219 by 1870, 389 by 1880, 513 by 1890, and 7H teachers' exAminations, and in 1887 their 
by 1900 A state institution for the deaf, use by county examiners wns requned, Eiorn 

dumb, and blind was established in 1848, and 1867 to 1875 the Stale Superintendent wns em- 

a separate institution foi the blind was cstab- powered to giant state teachers' certificates, 
lishcd in 1380, The state normal school at but- in 1870 this powor was given to the State 
Ypsilunti was established in 1849, and an ex Board of Education 

ajflcio State Board of Education was Gloated In 1871 the hist 11 act to compel children to 
to manage the school attend school/' wag passed, and m 1885 the 

In 1850 anew constitution was adopted which first “not regulating the employment of 
made much more detailed provision foi a sys- children 11 was enacted In 1885 the city of 
tem of public education An elected, instead Saginaw was permitted to provide free text- 
of an appointed, Superintendent of Public boaksj and in 1SS0 a general free textbook law 
Instruction wns provided for, the school land was enacted for the state. In 1801 school 

fund wna safeguarded, the legislature was boards were authorized to establish hindci- 

ordcreJ, within five years, to provide freo gartons, and the powci to issue certificates to 
primary schools, although it did not do so for certain of its graduates was granted to the 
nineteen years; a three months' school wns University of Michigan. In 1895 the Mt, 
ordered in every district; the method of elec- Pleasant noimnl school, established privately 
lion and functions of the board of regents for in 1891, was accepted by the stnto In 1899 
the university were specified, an elected m- a third state normal school wns established in 
stead of an ex oj/hno Stala Board of Education, the noithern peninsula at Marquette, and in 
to manage the state normal school, was pro- 1903 a fourth state normal school was autJioi- 
vided for; and township libraries weio ordered ued to be established in the western part or the 
to be established. state. The same year normal training classes 

The fiist teachers' institute was held in 1S46, were also authorized for any county not having 
in 1855 they were first authouzed by law, aucl in a state normal school 

1877 county institute funds were created by In 1908 a new state constitution waa adopted 
requiring teachers to pay fees for examinations The State Superintendent was made ex officio 
and certificates In 1855 the State Agricul- a member of the Stato Board or Education, and 
turn! College was established, Until 1861 of all other boards having control of public 
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instruction in any state institution, the State membora arc paid SB per day and expenses for 
Board of Agriculture was made a constitutional their services 

body, ami its duties defined; the election of tho For each county the voters elect a county 

Superintendent; tile State Board of Education, school commissiond*, ab Lhc April elections, for 

and the State l3oaul of Agriculture was changed a foui-yoar term The board of county super- 
from the Novembei to tho April elections, the visors fixes the compensation of the commis- 

maintenance of the university, tho college of sionei and his deputies, if he has any On the 

nuncBj the agucultuial college, and the slate recommendation of the Slate Superintendent 

normal schools was made mandatory; boards he may be removed from office by the governor, 

of township inspectors were abolished; and tho To be eligible, each county commissioner must 

minimum school term was raised fiom three have had twelve months' cxpcucucc qs a 

to five months Otherwise there wore only teacher in the schools of Michigan, and must 

verbal changes fiom the constitution of 1G5Q. be a graduate either of a college or of k normal 

The legislature of 1909 established an cduca- school, or hold a first-grade teacher's ceitificate 

tional and professional standard for the offices Incounticshavingfiftyor less teachers asecond- 
of State Supcnntendoiit and county cammis- grade teacher's certificate will answer IL is 
si oners; requned districts to pay high school his duty to keep a record of all examinations 
tuition for their pupils, and also authorized held, sign all teachers 1 certificates, keep all 
transfers; requned instruction as to communi- records; collect tho institute fees, furnish tho 
cable diseases, and provided for state aid to township clerks with a list of authorized 
agricultural high schools The legislature of teachers; visit each school aL least once each 
1911 empoweicd districts to establish tiade. year, and make an annual report to the Slate 
vocational, industiial, marine, and manual Superintendent and act subject to his mstruc- 
trainmg schools, tions. His powers and duties arc lather hm- 

Present School System, — At the head of ited, find his salary very small. The county 
the school system of Michigan is a State Super- supervisors appoint two county examincis, for 
uitcndent of Public Instruction, elected by two-year terms, and these, togcthei with the 
the people at the Apiil elections for two-year county school commissioner, constitute the 
terms. He is paid §4000 per year, must bo a county board of examine) s Tho cxamiiiord 
graduate of n university, collcgCj or normal must hold valid tencliers' certificates They 
school, and have taught five years in Michigan give two examinations each year, and an extia 
lie \a a member, ex qJJlcio, of all boards of an examination in October, using questions pre- 
educational nature in the stato ? but without a pared by the State Superintendent of Public 
vote He hns general supervision of public Instruction, 

instruction in all of the public schools of tho Below the county school authorities arc the 
state and in all public institutions which are township aflicmls r and the townships may he 
educational in. character; may require cities Btill further divided into districts, In the 
and districts to provide proper educational northern peninsula the township organisation 
facilities, and may bring suit to onforcc the has supplanted the disliicfc oigamzation, and 
law; may inspect the books of any school unit; in tho southern peninsula, the beginnings have 
must prepare rules foi the management of been made IVlicic the township oiganizalion 
township and district libraries, must apportion lias been instituted, a township hoard or live 
the school money to the townships and cities; trustees, elected at large, controls the schools of 
must authorise the establishment of new county the township, outside of cities and graded 
training schools, may request the governor school districts This board loports to the 
to remove any county commissioner, or ex- township clerk and treasurer, and to the county 
amincr; and must prepare an annual report commissioner Elsewhere, where the distiict 
to the governor and legislature. form of organization prevails, annual school 

The State Bonid of Education consists of meetings are held in July in each district, and 
foui citizens, two elected at each biennial spiing each school is under the management of a 
election, and the State Superintendent of Public hoard of tluce district school officers, elected 
Instruction, ei eJEcio, Tho board is a body for three-year terms, consisting of a moderator, 
politic and coiporate, has control of the courses director, and treasurer, This board is a body 
of instruction and the management of the corporate and politic, may build schoolhouses, 
font slate nm hiq] schools; grnnLs certificates to estimate and vote money lor maintenance, 
tench to graduates uf those schools; examines hue tenches, purchase books for nvdigents. 
candidates for life diplomas; may approve make '“ule& and regulates, admit and suspend 
tenchcis' certificates and life diplomas from pupils, and must lake ail annual school census 
other states; may nppiove tho pedagogical and make nn annual report to the district 
course in colleges and universities, other than meeting in wilting, and to the township clerk 
the University of Michigan, for the tcaclier’a The director usually has charge of the school- 
cerLificate; adopts a textbook in physiology houses aiul grounds, makes purchases and 
and hygiene for use in the schools, and makes lcpaus, acts as clerk of the district, and com- 
an annual report to the governor, The board piles the annual reports, The trensmer keeps 
must meet afc least twice each year, and the all accounts, pays all bills, and reports to tlin 
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township treasurer The township clerk reports 
to the county school commissioner. 

An. annual meeting of school officers of cacti 
county is held by the county school, commis¬ 
si oner. and erne member from each district or 
town snip bonid is expected to attend He ia 
allowed $2 per day and expenses for bo. doing. 
Graded school districts may be foiincd in any 
disbiict, or by two or moie contiguous districts, 
by a majority vote at any annual .school meet¬ 
ing- For such, a board of education of five is 
elected at large, and, if the district employs 
six teachers, lb nmy also employ a superintend¬ 
ent Such a district may also establish a high 
school On petition of one thiid of the tax¬ 
payers of any township not having in it an 
incorporated ‘ city or village, the township 
boarcl shall submit to a vote the question of 
forming a ruial high school. If adopted by a 
majority, a bomd of three trustees is elected to 
manage tho school and to raiso taxes for it 
The course of instruction is fixed by the State 
Superintendent, Very few such schools have 
so far been formed. Boards of trustees in 
districts nob maintaining a high school may pay 
tuition and transportation ol pupils in neigh¬ 
boring high schools. Any township, city, or 
district inny maintain it school library, and any 
township may divide its library among the 
school districts A librarian may be ap¬ 
pointed, and any township may levy an an¬ 
nual township library tax. Ail county fines 
for breaches of the penal laws go to the 
county library fund, and the state nlao makes 
an annual grant Buell funds, are nppoitionod 
to the different townships, cities, and districts 
maintaining libraries, on the basis of the num¬ 
ber of school census children in each. A State 
Board of Library Commissioners, appointed 
by the governor, and consisting of four citi¬ 
zens and tho state librarian, ex officio , advises 
with libraries as to their work, and all free li- 
biaries report to them through the county 
school commissioners This boaid is allowed 
S48O0 per ycai for its woik, Nearly nil town¬ 
ships and districts report libraries, the township 
libraries averaging about 1000 Yahitned, and 
the disluct libraries about 000 volumes. Each 
township, city, or district selects its own text¬ 
books nml contrncls ducctly with tho publish¬ 
ers, and any district may vote at an annual 
meeting to provide free textbooks About one 
sixth of the districts provide free texLbooks 
Any district may establish a day school for tho 
oial instruction or deaf children, and the state 
will grant aid up to Si50 per year pci 1 pupil 
School Support.— Tho state originally re¬ 
ceived 1,007,397 acrca of land from Congress 
from the sixteenth-section grants made to tho 
states for education, two townships of land 
(4G.080 acres) for a seminary of higher learning, 
Mu( 24Q,00Q acres for a college uf ngncnlturo 
nntl mechanical arts. In 1850 Congress also gave 
to Michigan 5,338,775 acres of swamp land lor 
schoolg. The two funds now amount to about 


five and a quarter million of dollars. The 
state pays intciest on the sixteenth-section fund 
at 7 per cent, and upon the swamp-land fund 
nt 5 per cent, and tho income is distributed to 
tho schools on the basis of school cenBUsj, being 
worth about forty-seven cents a child nt 
present. The two college funds now amount 
to about a million and a half, and the income 
is about 00,000 a year There is also a 
noimul school fund of 308,822, which produced 
$ilG3 for the normal school in 1910. 

To the income from the sixteenth-section 
funda is added the surplus from specific state 
taxes (corporation taxes), which vary somewhat 
fiomyoar to year,.but amount to about three 
quarters of a million daHnie, annually, The 
addition of the am plus taxes lias caused the 
stale apportionment to increase from forty cents 
to fifty cents per pupil, botween which it varied 
up to 1980, to Si,33 by 1890, 32.15 by 1D0D, 
S3 50 by 1005, and to about $6 at present. 
The total sum is apportioned by the Sfcato 
Superintendent to the counties, and by the 
counties to the townships and districts, on the 
basis of school census. This pays a little 
mare than one half of the cost of tho school 
eystem A township one-mill tax is levied, 
which is apportioned to tho districts on the 
basis of the amount each pays Tho mnnrn- 
dei (about 40 per cent) comes from addi¬ 
tional local taxation. Tho undesirability or 
the school census ns a bnsig for the appoi- 
tionmcnt of school funds (see ArronTiONMENT 
of School Funds) is nowhere better illustrated 
than in Michigan, whole some districts have a 
struggle tot- existence, while others possess 
accumulations sufficient to run the schools for 
many years At the date of the last report, 
861 school districts had enough teaclieis J wage 
money on hand at the end of the year to rim 
the schools for at least two years, while some 
had enough to run tho schools from ten to 
twenty-two years 

The total amount expended for the main¬ 
tenance of schools for the last year for which 
reports arc available was $13,223,773, or a per 
capita of the total population expenditure 
of $4.70 The avoiage term providccl is about 
eight and one half months. The percent a go 
of attendance based on enrollment averages 
about 70 lor the state, while in the city districts 
it averages a little over 95, 

Educational Conditions. — The southern 
part of tho state has a number of important 
itiaiiufftctuiing cities, but the northern part is 
sparsely settled.. About 30 per cent of the total 
population live in these southern cities, about 
IQ pel cent in small towns, and GQ pci cent under 
rural conditions The larger southern cities 
(Detroit, Grand Rapids) are very cosmopolitan, 
but the rural sections are largely of American 
and Canadian stock. The average for tho 
a Late is about 75 per cent native. Only about 
\ of 1 per cent of tho total population 1 b of the 
negro race, and separato schools on account 
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of race or color aie prohibited by law The 
Brcentage of illiteracy is coinpaintivcly low, 
Ding but 4 2 per cent ami confined almost 
ontircly to the foreign population in the cities. 

The state has a good compulsoiy education 
law, with fairly cfTccLiva means for its enforce¬ 
ment, all children so veil to sixteen years of age 
being required to go to school tho whole time 
the pnbha schools are in session, unless excused 
for certain specific leasons. Tha employment 
of children under fourteen during school time 
is prohibited, but children from fouiLoen to 
sixteen may be allowed to work if they havo 
completed the eighth grade, and if they have a 
work certificate from the school authorities 
The sheriff of each county must appoint a 
county truant officer, who is allowed $3 a day 
and expenses. Teachers must verify census 
lists, and icporfc absences to the county com- 
nussionci Deaf pupils must also go to tho 
day schools far tho deaf, or to the slate school 
for the deaf. Blind children, with certain 
exceptions, must also go to school. Any school 
boaid may establish an ungraded school for 
truants, Disorderly or incorrigible boys under 
sixteen, and gills under soventeen, may be sent 
to tho state industrial schools 

The state has good schoolhauses, tho 8453 
schoolhouscs in the state averaging about 
S400Q each in value Many towns and cities, 
as well as many country districts, have schools 
af luglr grade On tho other hand, many vil¬ 
lage and town schools aie in adequately financed, 
and aie of low giadc Tina inevitably happens 
in a stato using the census basis of apportion¬ 
ment as the sole basis Agricultural matrnebon 
has been made a marked feature during lccent 
years, and manual training and domestic 
science have been iutioduced in many places. 
Tho consolidation of schools has made some 
headivay in the better settled portions of tho 
state, and the township unit, which leads to 
similar results, is being urged for adoption 
genet ally in tho southern peninsula, as it has 
been in tho northern 

Teachers and Training. — The state em¬ 
ployed appiox'unately 15,000 teachers in 1910, 
about one half of whom woic employed in 
ungraded lural schools. About 17 per cent 
of the total numboi were men Five grades of 
ceitifioates are granted on examination. The 
fiist and second grades requue pievioua tencli- 
mg cxpciicucc of nine and seven months, and 
are valid Cor four and tluco yztni respectively. 
The third grade ** A,” for primaly woik only, 
requires three years’ previous experience, and is 
valid for three years The thncl grade "B ” 
and 11 C 11 arc valid for one year only, ,( 0 M 
being limited to a particular district Grad¬ 
uates of tho state university and of the South¬ 
ern Agricultiual College lccoivc certificates, 
on certain conditions, and the State Board of 
Education may accredit other colleges Noimal 
school graduates arc also certificated on gradu¬ 
ation, and normal school dip Lomas from other 


states may also be endorsed by Lire State Board 
of Education t Cities employing a superintend¬ 
ent may certificate their own teachers, if they 
so desire, 

The stato maintains font state normal schools 
for the tunning of tcncheis. located at Ypsi- 
lanli (1852), Mt Pleasant (1805), Maiquetto 
(1800), and Kalamazoo (1903), These main¬ 
tain regular normal school courses, and each 
must also maintain one course preparatory tor 
rural school work. A maikccl feature of the 
Michigan system for the training of teachers is 
the county training school, Since 1903, in any 
county nob containing a state normal school, 
any district and tho board of supervisors of the 
county may vote to unite in csLablislung a 
county tinining Bchoal (see Teachers, Thaw¬ 
ing op) for the better prepai alien of teacheisfor 
the lural schools The establishment of any 
school must be authorized by the State Su¬ 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and he, 
together with the county commissioner of the 
county and tho supeiinternment of tho schools 
of the district, constitutes the county training 
school board. They icgulatc admissions, estab¬ 
lish a one ycai’s course of study, and grant di¬ 
plomas of giactuation Graduates may teach, 
for three yeais, in any school in the county nob 
having over two tcachcis, and the bo aid may 
renew the certificate on evidence of success, 
The state grants aid of S50Q foi each training 
school teacher employed, up to two teuchci’B, 
and the county grants aid up to one half of 
what the state gives Before 1003 less than 
2 pci cent of the rural teachers of Michigan had 
hnd any pi oiessionaV tianfing, while now over 
30 per cent have had at least one year of pio- 
fcssiouftl picpaiation About fifty such Bcliools 
wero in operation by 1910 Tcachcis’ insti¬ 
tutes ate held in each county each ycar T and all 
mnlo teachers aid assessed SI and female 
tcacheis fifty cents each year to pi ovule an in¬ 
stitute fund. 

Secondary Education —The high school 
system of the state is well organized, theic 
being about 400 public and private high schools 
in the state, nearly all of which maintain nfom- 
year course and close relations with the 
Umvorsity of Michigan (sec Accredited 
Schools) In 1007 couuty schools of agri¬ 
culture wcic authorized Any county, or two 
or more adjacent counties, may vote to main¬ 
tain such a school, which is placed under the 
management of a county board or education, 
consisting of the county school commissioner 
and four citizens appointed by the county 
supervisors The schools must leach agri¬ 
culture, domestic science, and manual train¬ 
ing. Tho comae of instruction is determined 
by the State Superintendent and the president 
of the agricultiual college. Such schools must 
have ten acres of land If the soliool has 
cost $20,000 and has 109 acres of land, the 
state will grant aid up to two thirds tho cost of 
maintenance, but not aver 34000, 
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Higher and Special Education -—The state 
maintains the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor, opened in 1841, which is one of the 
largest and heat of the Amciicnci state univer¬ 
sities, and one which has long rendered im¬ 
portant service The state also maintains the 
Michigan Agricultural College (r/.v) at East 
Lansing, opened in 1857; and the Michigan 
College of Mines (g.u.) at Houghton, opened in 
1880 These stand as the culmination of the 
system of pubho instruction provided by the 
state. In addition to these, the following 
institutions within the state oiler collegiate 
instruction; — 


Institution 

Location 

OplNED 

Control 

Fen 

Albion College 
HLllfldnlo Col- 

Albion 

lflia 

MB 

13c lh Sexes 

loflG 

Kalatnaioa Col¬ 

HillsiNo 

1065 

Monacal 

Doth s&xes 

lege 

Adrian Col let, o 

ICnlnijinzoo 

1365 (1) 

Unpt, 

Doth mixes 

A dr j an 

1050 

Moth Prat 

Doth sexes 

Oh*oi College 

Oil Vc L 

1050 

Cong, 

Relit 

Doth Boxes 

llopo ColltftD 
Detroit, College 

11 null 

IMG 

Bolb Bents 

DolrofL 

1B77 

n C 

Men 

Alma College , 

Alma 

1637 

Prcflby, 

Bolh flcxea 


The state also maintains the Michigan School 
for the Blind, at Lansing, the Michigan Em¬ 
ployment Institution for the Blind at West 
Saginaw; the Michigan School for the Deaf, 
at Flint; the Michigan State Public School for 
poor and dependent children, at Coldwator: 
the Michigan Home for Feeble-Minded and 
Epileptic Children, at Lapeci; tho State Indus¬ 
trial Home for Gills (reformatory), at Adrian; 
and the Michigan Industrial School for Boys 
(reformatory), at Lansing, E.P, C. 
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MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY OF, ANN 
ARBOR, M.ICH —The firBt of the state 
universities to take and hold a position of 
prominence and leadership among American 
nmvbrmte, It was tho first institution to 
Utilize with some degree of wisdom the Con¬ 
gressional land grants, mado from 1787 on¬ 
wards, for the promotion of higher learning 
in the nCwly cieated states The Constitu¬ 
tion of 1635 under which Miohigan came into 
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tho Union mftdo it obligatory upon the lcgia- 
latuie to cieatc from the snlc of these lands 
n permanent endowment for n, university and 
to pioviJo a secure investment for the funds 
The first legislating acting under the advice 
of the Slate Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, John D, Pierce (g,t/,). passed the enabling 
act of 1037 under which the Regents, eighteen 
in all, woie to lie named and tho various 
departments provided for. Following tho 
Piussian idea, the newinstitution was distinctly 
thought or as an integral and crowning part 
of a Btate system or public mstiuction, and 
it has come more and more to i online this 
ideal. Three departments woie specified; 
(1) The Department of Liteiatuie, Science, 
and the Arts; (2) The Depmlment of Law; 
(3) The Department of Medicine, There 
were also a number of so-called " branches " 
in different towns, which were fostered by the 
Regents aa tributary to the University; but 
for lack of funds these had to be left to their 
own fate after a few years and in their place 
sprang up the union oi high sohools which 
continued to supply the need The University 
was opened for Students m 1841, and tho firBfc 
class consisting of eleven nicmbcis was gradu¬ 
ated in 1845. Defects in organization soon 
became apparent: and the constitution of 
1850 lccouslifcutcd tho governing board, re¬ 
ducing the number to eight, and adding very 
materially to its powers. The Regents now 
became a constitutional body aud were given 
absolute control of all moneys received from 
the interest fund and from fees, without any 
interference or direction from the state Capitol, 
Thia feature of tho fundamental law. which 
all subsequent revisions have left unchanged, 
wns at that time unique ancl is generally 
believed to have been an important factor 
in the subsequent pro&poiity of the institution. 

The new constitution diicctcd the Regents 
to nppoint a President who should preside at 
then meetings (but without a vote) and who 
should be the principal executive officer of the 
University. The choice fell upon Henry 
Philip Tapimn, of New York, a graduate of 
Union College and of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, a man of wide experience as an 
educator, and a wulcr of lcpute on educational 
and philosophical subjects This appoint¬ 
ment may be considered the most important 
single ovent m the history of the University 
During the eleven years of tho Tnppan ad¬ 
ministration (1952-1903) the institution was 
transformed, A nonclnssical course was of¬ 
fered, and the degree of Bachelor of Science 
was first confericd in 1855; eomscs m ongineer- 
ing wore established; the chemical laboratory 
was built; tho astionomical observatory was 
opened, with Dr, Francis Brtinnow as director, 
graduate study was projected and a beginning 
made* a department of law was organized 
(1850). The attendance was quadrupled and 
became national in character Names now 
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appeared on the faculty rolls which were to 
shed lasting fame on Lhe University— amongst 
others, Henry S, Frieze, Gorydon L, Ford, 
Thomas M. Cooley, and Andrew D. White 
President Haven (1903-1869) cairicd forward 
tho poliaics of his predecessor. During tins 
period the aourscs in engineering wore devel¬ 
oped under tho diicction of Piofessoi Do VoL 
son Wood (<f v.), and the work in English and 
rhetoric lcccivcd a marked impulse under 
Professor Moses Coit Tyler (q.D.), Then 
also Edward OinQy began Jus memorable 
career at the University as a teacher of pure 
mathematics From 1809 to 1S71 Professor 
Iionry S. Fnoze (</ u ) was acting president 
These years are noteworthy for two changes 
which have exerted an important influence 
upon the educational history of this country, 
women wcie admitted to all departments on 
an canal footing with men (1870), and the 
so-called diploma or certificate system of ad¬ 
mission from approved high schools was 
instituted. 

In 1871 began tho long administration of 
James Burrill Angell, extending over thirty- 
eight years. Dining thiB period tlm College 
of Dental Surgery was added, and the same 
year (187(5) the Homoeopathic Medical College. 
In 1870 the School of Pliai macy was organized 
aa a separate department, and the Department 
of Engineering in 1S95. In 1078 the electivo 
system was greatly extended, and a closer 
relation was established between the Univer¬ 
sity and tho public high schools of the countiy. 
From this time the institution developed 
rapidly in many directions. The attendance 
multiplied, the income steadily increased, the 
faculties wcic enlargedj and long before his 
retirement tho institution had taken on an 
international charactei All this had been 
made possible by the attitude taken toward 
the University by the state legislature shortly 
heroic Picsident Angell's advent. Hitherto 
the income of the University had been re¬ 
stricted to tho interest on the land-grant fund 
(then yielding something leas than forty 
thousand dollars) supplemented by student 
fees. The legislature now laid an annual tax 
of one twentieth of a mill cn tho taxable 
property of the State for the aid of the Uni¬ 
versity. This rate has been increased from 
time to time till tho annual income fiom this 
source is now something over eight hundred 
thousand dollais The annual budget at 
present (1012) shows nil expenditure of about 
a million and a quarter tlollais. The attend¬ 
ance has leached a total of 5582, distributed 
in every stato and tomtoiy of the Union and 
in thiity-thrco foreign countries. 

On President Angell's retirement in 1909, he 
was succeeded by Harry Bin ns Hutchins, 
who had been Dean of the Depmtmont of Law 
Binco 1895 President HutcInns has been es¬ 
pecially active in organizing more closely 
the alumni of the Stato, in establishing res¬ 


idence halls for the women students, in secur¬ 
ing fellowships foi the encouragement of graduate 
studies and in advancing the standards of the 
professional schools, I. N. D. 
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MICROCEPHALOUS — Having a small 
head, Individuals lmvmg a head with a circum¬ 
ference less than42 6 centimeters (17 inches) are 
counted in this group With this condition 
there is associated micrencephaius, or dimin¬ 
ished size of brain Drain weights in micro¬ 
cephalies have been found to be from 200 to 
800 grams (normal weight being from 1300 to 
1500 grams) All individuals with micrcn- 
ccphnlus have only the rudiments of intelli¬ 
gence. S. I, F. 

Sec Craniometry; Cretinism; Defec¬ 
tives, 

MLDDEND ORE, WILHELM (1703-1853) — 
German educator, friend and coworker of 
Frocbcl 0 /tOi born in Breohfccn, West¬ 
phalia, and educated at the gymnasium at 
Dortmund and the University of Berlin, wlicie 
ho studied philosophy under Fichte and theol¬ 
ogy under Schlciernmcher In 1813 he joined 
the volunteer coi pa of Ltltzow and took pnrt 
ill the War of Liberation. In 1317 he was called 
by Froebel to ICcilhnu (gu.), whoro he remained 
until his death. lie cniried on the woik of 
Froebel and did much for the general intro¬ 
duction of the kindergarten, F. M 

MIDDLE AGES, EDUCATION DURING 
THE. — The educational activities, interests, 
and institutions of the Middle Ages are treated 
of under a variety of headings Tho founda¬ 
tion elements of this period arc considered ill 
the articles on Christian Education in tub 
Early Cmjnciij Theological Education, and 

the various articles on tho individual Church 
Fathers The articles on Neo-Platonism, 
Mysticism, and Stoicism treat of the philo¬ 
sophical elements entering as historic faotors; 
the section under Roman Education on tho 
lato historic period is nlso of significance. 
The actual educational activities of the period, 
especially as thoy ccntci mound institutions, 
arc presented in the articles on Cnuncii 
Schools; AddeySchools; Cloisteh Schools; 
Convent Schools, and the ni tides on the 
various Monastic Orders and education. 

See also the article on Teaching OnoEins 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Supple¬ 
menting these are Llic articles on College) 
Collegiate Chuucii Schools) Giiammah 
Schools, Bishops 1 Schools; Chantry 
Schools; Hospital Schools, Gilds anh 
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Education. See also tho articles on Latin, 
Gheek. Logic, etc- Em the legal side see 
especially Canon Law, Educational Pro¬ 
visions in. The most significant plmse of 
education during the late Middle Ages is 
discussed under the origin ancl early woik of 
the Universities, As preliminary to the 
movement, the article on. Scholasticism and 
the Schoolmen ig also of vital importance. 
The curriculum is dealt with in the ai tide 
on LiDEnAii Arts, seo also the medieval 
gaation of the various artioles on the auto acts 
of study. Connected with this subject also 
are tho articles on Mysticism, Neo-Platon- 
ism, and Realism. These topics all deal with 
education as it is connected with the Christian 
Clnitoh 

Thcie are two other additional phages of 
education during the Middle Ages of great 
if not of similar importance One relates to 
secular education; that is, of nobles and the 
1 tiling classes This phnge of education is 
presented primaiily undoi the captions Cmv- 
alric Education and Gentry and Nouleb, 
Education of, Related to these aio numer¬ 
ous articles on the writers of woiks relating 
to this education as Castiglioni, Pcachnin, etc. 
See also the articles on Manners and Mor¬ 
als, Education in, iu\d cm Social Realism. 
The third phase of education is that relating 
to the common peoplo. Here there is little 
oigmnzcd oJYoifc and few institutions. But 
the fundamental aspect of the education of the 
great m&ssca is discussed uiulci Appuentice- 
ship and Education Related to this mo 
the discussions of the Poon Law and Educa¬ 
tion, and Gilds and Educvtion The fol¬ 
lowing discussion will 1 elate only to the gen¬ 
eral conditions of the Middle Ages, In tins 
connection road nho the articles on the Ren¬ 
aissance, Education during tub. and 
Reformation and Education, for tendencies 
at the close of the Middle Ages. 

General Characteristics — Both the matter 
and the manner of education m the Middle 
Ages have been commonly conceived as some¬ 
thing siii qciwis, ft product, and a 110 b very 
important pioduct, of the Middle Ages them¬ 
selves. Medieval education has been repre¬ 
sented as dilteicut alike in source, subject, and 
scope from the education or ancient times 
which pieccded it and that of modern times 
which followed it. Medioval education lifts 
been supposed to be separated from that of 
ancient times by the deluges of the coming of 
Christianity and the barbarian invasions, aud 
fiom that of modern times by tho hiatus of 
humanism and the Reformation, In fact, 
education in the Middle Ages was earned on 
without a break from the heathen and ancient 
woild and continued without a break into the 
humanistic and modem world The educa¬ 
tional institutions or tho Middle Ages were tha 
direct offspring or the educational institutions 
of Greece and Rome and the direct parents 


of those of England, Germany, and America. 
The very stuff of which education was woven, 
a study of the language and litoratuie of Rome, 
and at intervals of those of Gieecc, was piac- 
bically identical from tha days or Cicero, we 
may almost say of Demosthenes, to the days 
of Gregory the Great, and from the days of 
Gregoiy the Grout to those of Thomas fL 
Bec-ket, of Luther and Cranmor, and since then 
to the days of the younger Pitt and Washing¬ 
ton, of Bismaick and Gladstone. Or, looking 
not at the educated, but the educators, we find 
a continuous line from Clirysippus to Quintilian, 
from Quintilian to St. Augustine, from St, 
Augustine to William Wayneflctc and Thomas 
Wolscy, fioin them to Thomas Arnold {qq>v)> 
There has been indeed a greater change in the 
subjects of education since 1850 than there 
was timing the whole period fioin 450 n.c, to 
a.d. 1850. But there is one important differ¬ 
ence between the education given in the ycnia 
from a.d. 450 to ad. 1450 which marks that 
millennium off as a separate epoch in the his¬ 
tory of education and distinguishes it em¬ 
phatically from the periods which precede and 
follow it, and may almost be taken fis defining 
the era of the Middle Ages itself This differ¬ 
ence lies not in the institutions, m the subjecL, 
aoi n\ the method of education, but in ita 
object. Till the middle of the fifth century 
the objeot of education was to fit n man to bo 
a good citizen and a successful man of tho 
world Erom the middle of tho fifteenth 
century the same object began to be put for¬ 
ward, and from tho middle of the sixteenth 
century became the accepted object of educa¬ 
tion. Bub m the thousand years between 
education had a different object. The main 
object of education was no longer to prepare 
a man for this world, but for the next, no longer 
to make him a good citizen or to be success¬ 
ful in this life, but to be a good Christian and 
to attain successfully the woild to come, For 
patriotism, was substituted iphgionj for the 
promotion of society, the saving of a man J a 
own soul. The whole of education was domi¬ 
nated by the Day of Judgment and the [head 
of the world to come, and the necessity of the 
appeasement of the Judge by soU-abasement 
and self-torture, by constant prayer and assid¬ 
uous asceticism, The Stoic philosopher and 
the Essciie met together and, reincarnated 
as monk, conquered the world. (See Monas¬ 
tic Education for lelated m tides ) 

Fusion of Christian and Roman Education. 
— H WftB not merely the coming of Chris¬ 
tianity which pioduccd this change. Tho caily 
Chiistianfs (sec CuniSTiAN Education in tub 
Eaiily Cituhch) took the schools rs they found 
them. They used the public grammar schools 
and l'hctonc schools as they had come, down 
from the unendowed schools of Athens and 
Alexandria Quintilian, c. 91, marked a 
transition from the old to tiro now style, from 
the voluntary fee-paying school to the endowed 
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Tree school, AL the beginning nf the third 
century nRer Christ, Aloxandoi Sevorus had 
made endowed schools general; the Christian 
Emperor Constantine, in 321, extended the 
privileges of the mnsterB and set an example 
for the medieval cloiks by exempting them 
from military and municipal service, and the 
anti-Christian Empciov Julian, in 3G2, also 
anticipating the \oys\! pvciogative in the matter 
of clerical appointments, made the appoint¬ 
ment of masters by municipalities subject 
to imperial confirmation (See Grammar 
School ) The Christian GratLan in 37G 
settled a universal and high scale of salaries 
for the various masteis of Latin and Greek 
grammar and of rhetoric. It is noticeable that 
even then Greek was becoming a rarity in 
the schools of the West as the appointment of 
a Greek mastci at the then capital Tiler or 
Treves was conditional " if a fit one can be 
gotten,” It may bo rcincmhcicd that St 
Augustine, who was bom in 354 and was there¬ 
fore at school in the decade beforo Gratian’s 
edict, was taught Greek, but hated it and 
never mastered it lie himself kept a rhetoric 
school fust at Carthago and then at Milan, 
when he became a Christian and then a bishop 
Sidonius Apoihnans, born in 431, was educated 
at Lyons Giaininai School with Avitus. who 
roso to be for a short time Emperor, ana him¬ 
self, after being Prefect of Rome, became a 
bishop and a saint In 483 lie wrote a poeti¬ 
cal cpistlo to the rhetoric schoolinastci at 
Pengueux, and a letter to his son, when fol¬ 
lowing him at the grammar school at Lyons, 
warns him much as a modern father might 
against looso talk, and encouiages him to 
take an interest in his Vergil and Ilomer, 

In Italy the schools continued in spite of the 
barbarian oonquests, for the Goths were 
Christians Thcodorie's own grandson was 
sent to a grammar school and flogged in the 
usual way till the nobles (c. 525) protested 
against his spirit being broken and demanded 
that ho should be trained in the use of arms 
instead. Gregory the Great (q.v.) is said Lo 
have learned grammar, rhetoric, and logic in 
the schools of Romo But his woiks contain 
email traces of classical culture, and he was 
perhaps the Inst man of eminence to be 
brought up in tho old way. In Gaul the 
public schools of giammar and rhetoric had 
meanwhile disappeared, though it is impossible 
to fix the exact moment of their disappearance, 
and so far as schools existed at all they wcie 
maintained by the bishops They had fallen 
like the municipalities which controlled them, 
undei ecclesiastical control 
Monas deism and Learning and the Early 
Middle Ages — It is deal’ that the monastic 
snint was gradually invading the Western 
onuich as it had already done the Eastern, 
and tending to displace tho Btucly of cl a a si cal 
literature, The fifth centuiy witnessed tho 
rise of a school of Christian poets, who cn- 


dcavoicd to substitute the Jewish and Clms* 
tian mythology in literature for the pagan. 
The fiist attempt in this line seems Lo have 
been made by a Indy, Prolm Valeria Fullonin, 
wife of a proconsul in Gaul at tlic end of the 
fourth century wiLh Centones Vcrgiham, winch 
consisted of lines of Vcigil wrested from their 
context and reaunnged so ns to make a patch- 
work life of Christ Earlier, Sedulius, about 
450, master or past mnstci of a rhetoric school 
in Italy, wrote a woik in better taste, called 
Caimen Paschale , probably in paTody of 
Horace's Carmen ►Seculaie, in which the life 
and death of Christ is made the Bubjcct of n 
long poem in Latin hexameters on tho Ver- 
gilinn model He was followed by a whole 
school of autlioia, chief among whom was 
Aurelius Clement Prudcntius (q v ), a ihctono 
mastci and lawyoi at Rome, who has been 
called the Christian Pindar In a wonderful 
variety of motcis, lus daily hymns, Liber 
Cathemenkon, and his Psijehoma c/tm, or Baltle 
of the Soul between virtues and vices, were 
published in 409, We have evidence that 
they were a favorite schoolbook in the fifth, 
the tenth, and the fifteenth centuries Juven- 
cua ( q v,), another lhetouc schoolinastci in Ins 
Histoiia Evangelica , turned the Gospels into 
Vergil]an hcxnmeteis, and Diacontius, pupil 
of the giftininm schoolmaster Telicianus "who 
restored letters to Carthage,” wiote hexameters. 
Do Landibus Dei, between 484 and 490 All 
these poets write with ft moio or less conscious 
deshe to supersede their classical but pagan 
models as schoolbooks, and Pope Gel asms, in 
406, specially commended Scdulius for this 
purpose Perhaps it was the use of the 
original Vergil instead of these new poets 
which diew down on the devoted head of 
Bishop Desidenus of Vienna in 597 tho fierco 
lcbuke of Grcgoiy the Great "We cannot 
relate without shame that it has come to our 
household that your biothorhood teaches 
grammar. . . since the praise of Christ cannot 
lie m one mouth with the praise of Jupiter, 
Considei youisclf what a crime it is for bishops 
to recite what would be improper in a re¬ 
ligiously minded layman.' 1 We cannot doubt 
that what Gregory had in his mind was the 
line in Vergil’s Eclogues, always a favorite 
schoolbook, Ab Jove pnncipiuin, Masts, Jovis 
omnia plena, and the loves of Cory don and 
Alexia We must remember that Giegory was 
the first, monk to become Pope, and it shows 
how even in a nobleman of Rome, ex-pi elect 
and imperial official though lie was, the monas¬ 
tic spirit was tending to destioy cultiue and 
the classics We do not know whether Didicr 
answoYcd this missive, but he had an answer 
leaily to his hand m Augustine "On Christian 
Teaching ” (ii 30-42), who laid down that nil 
branches of heathen learning, while containing 
much superstition, "contain also liberal in¬ 
struction adapted to the use of the truth ” 
and cites LaotantiuB, Cyprian, and other 
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Fathers who wore “laden wRh tho spirit of 
tho heathen,' 1 whdo Moses lumgoJf wns 
M learned in all tho wisdom of the Egyptians " 
The reasoned defense of learning not only of 
grammar, but rhetoric and even logic, contained 
m this work of Augustine, written in 427, was 
one of the main influences which pi evented 
the monastic furoro, which attacked schools na 
it attacked flinrmgo and other institutions, 
from converting the Dark Ages into absolute 
bUckneas, But it was into the hands of 
bishops and not of monks that the rule and 
government of cities and of schools, had fallen. 
But Giegory of Tours (tj u.) shows that not 
all the hShopft themselves had the learning of 
Drdior of Vienne Ho had learned to read at the 
ago of eight, hut he was taught by reading not 
the classics, hut the Scriptures, mul never learned 
grammar properiy, though lu& teacher was 
Avitus, Bishop of Clermont In later days at 
Taurg, with the advent of VenanUusFGrtuiuitus 
perhaps, wlio had "flipped tho ilia of gram¬ 
mar and drunk the deep pools of rhetoric in 
Italy," he rond ; whether m an anthology or 
atherwiae, Varg[l, hig quotations from which, 
dragged in and unaasimilatcd, 0 ho like lumps 
of marl upon a barren moor/' The growing 
asceticism shows itself in tile necessity under 
winch Veuantma, n litterateur born if cvci fchoro 
was one, found it necessary to write a laboi cd 
Life 0 / St , il/flrhn in hexamoters, and Gicgory 
of Tonrfl, a born historian, had to supplement 
Ins invaluable Ihslory of the Pranks by tho 
Glory of Confessors of the faith M. Paul 
Rogor Inis set himself lo show that all tho 
reputed educated men o/thc suecccdinggenora- 
tions, 590 to 050, had received no more instruc¬ 
tion than that of learning Latin in and by and 
for the solo purpose of understanding the 
Scriptures, and certain it is that the lives of 
the saints, winch afford our solo knowledge of 
these schools, speak almost invariably of their 
being instructed iu sacred letters ( sacris liltcru) 
or divine learning [divinis diaciplinis ) General 
education and, by consequence, general learning 
had died out 111 Gaul, In Spain, on the othci 
hand, where the controversy between Arians 
and Catholics still prevailed, learning was kept 
alive King Sigeberfc, to whom Isidore of 
Seville had dedicated his Be nalura rcrum, 
which remained one of the great works of the 
Middle Ages, wns himself partly learned, 
scienlia hllerarum ex paih imbuhis Isidore, 
brother of the Archbishop of Seville, wns the 
moat learned mail of the ago. He f 01 bids, 
indeed, monks to cultivate learning “ A 
monk should esohew reading gentile works or 
the writings of heretics: for it is better to 
remain 111 ignoranco of their pernicious tench- 
vngs than by trying thus Lo run tho risk of 
flyjng into the snare of error." But he does 
not apply his piohibitum to the clergy who 
lived in the world and had to pi each- "Igno¬ 
rance is the mother of orror and the nurse of 
vice," " Bettor grammar than hcicsy." His 


E^mofoflfcs, the great encyclopedia of tho 
Middle Ages in twenty hooka, is full of quota¬ 
tions from clasBical authors, and though there 
is some reason to think that it wns intended 
to supersede the dangerous necessity of refer¬ 
ring to the originals, it did, in fact, materially 
tend to prevent their being altogether barred. 
In science it piovcd to be a last flicker of the 
torch. It v/dH, however, to England that the 
credit is duo of preserving learning from com¬ 
plete extinction by a system of education If 
Bede (qv), who, it is tiue, wrote a century 
after tho event, is to be trusted, in 631 there 
were still grammar schools m Gnul and in 
Kent, which served as a model for the rept of 
England Sigcbert, king of the East Angles, 
was converted to Christianity when an exile 
in Gaul Wishing to imitate what he had scon 
well done thcio, ho set up a school in which 
boys should be taught letters (htteris entdiren- 
lur), aiul when this word ie> used without qualifi¬ 
cation it must be lakcn to mean, unless the 
context otherwise requires, guimmar; that is. 
learning Latin, by rending Latin authois, and 
lobably classical authois Sigcbcrt did not, 
owever, find it necessary to import his school¬ 
masters direct from Gaul, but with the assist¬ 
ance of Felix, a Burgundian, then living 111 
Kent, whom be made biehop of his kingdom, 
he gave them masters and uslicia aftci tho 
fnsluon of Canterbury (or Kentish) custom, 
Ag the date is only fciinty years after Angus- 
tine’s settlement at Canterbuiy, it is to be 
inferred that both at Canterbury and later at 
Rochester, when a bishopric wna cicatccl there, 
tho first mehbishop had instituted ginininar 
schools A generation later by a fortunate 
accident there came to England the Greek 
archbishop Theodore, who. though then a 
monk at Rome, had been boin at Tarsus in 
Cilicia, and, presumably boforo I 10 became 
monk, had been well insti acted both in secular 
and divine letters, Greek ns well as Latin. 
Accompanied by the African, Adrian (</.«■), 
Avho was in a monastery near Naples, and, 
therefore, also know Greek as well as Latin, 
they went all over England, not only preaching, 
but teaching. Tho Romans of the clay de¬ 
spised Greek. Gregory, though I 10 was Pnpnl 
nuncio in Constantinople foi five years, never 
took the trouble to learn Greek, it is fan 1 
to say that he was a monk at the lime. But 
the English, being still now alike to Chris¬ 
tianity and to education, had no such views. 
To them Oicek, like Latin, came with nil 
the glamor of tho ancient civilisation, and 
theie was no dangci of thou* woishiping 
Zeus or Venus, bcoauBe they lead Homer 
or Ovid, as wns the ease with the lingeniig 
paganism of Italy 01 even Gnul So Theodore 
and Adrian taught not only the way to rend 
the Scriptuics, but the ait of meter and 
astronomy and profane (secidari&u.s) litera¬ 
ture, Hence it was that whethar the grammar 
schools instituted by Augustine taught the 
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classics or not, the grammar schools as re¬ 
formed by Theodore aortcuuly did, lienee it 
onnio about that the monastery at Jar row was 
lcdccmed fiom being a mere abode of English- 
speaking monks and became the home oE Bede, 
and of learning, that Winifred and Willibrod 
handed an to Germany and Holland p not 
merely Christianity, but schools in vrluclv a 
classical education wub given; and that 
Alcuin gave bnok to Franco all and more than 
all that Fiance and Italy had given to England 
through Augustine 

It was not that there was any mysterious 
virtue in the mere learning oE Greek, as some 
writers on the Renaissance or on modern edu¬ 
cation appear to think The knowledge of 
Greek did not prevent the Eastern Empire 
from sinking even lower than tlio Western. 
It was that the mere fact of bilingual study 
appeals to have a sharpening cflfcGt on the 
intelligence as appears in the supcrioi acuteness 
of the Welsh to the English schoolboy) and 
this mere fact of opening up another hteratuic 
cnlaiged the horizon of thought and the 
breadth of mind Though the study of Greek 
died down again in the third generation, aftei 
Bede, especially ill the north, there is reason 
to think tlmt it lingeied on in Kent and Wessex 
till the Danish invasions began again aftei 
Athelstan The outbicak of English cul¬ 
ture, which followed Alfred's loroiiqucst of 
the Eouth, and tl\o pUico given, to English m 
Alfred's scheme of education may be largely 
due to the competition of the second learned 
language, which made him realize that all 
learning was not necessarily shut up within 
tho walls of the Latin language, and that ns 
the Greeks prayed and taught in th&iv own 
tongue, so might the English. It is clear 
from Alcuin's account of the school at York 
as taught by Archbishop Albert and himself 
tlmt the old distinction between the grammar 
school and the rhetoric school had disappeared. 
Not that rhetoric itself 01 logic ceased to be 
cultivated, But as in the days of Quintilian 
tho grammar school, as he conceived it, limited 
to teaching grammar and expounding tho poets, 
was trenching on the sphere of the rhetoric 
school by leading also tho historians and teach¬ 
ing the elements of oratory; now that the school 
was not preparing citizens foi the forum, but 
clerks for the ohurcli, rhetoric fell into a 
Qocondaiy plnco, and, though tho art of speak¬ 
ing was still useful for a preacher, it become 
relegated to a comparatively unimportant 
position m the school, which, if given a single 
name, would have been tlio grnmmni school 
In the same way a modioum of mathematics, 
only enough to fix tho calendar and find tho 
right time for Easter, was taught and a little 
law, wharcas the law schools at Remo and 
Borytua had been great and separately endowed. 

At n Synod in Bavaria in 774 it was 
ordered that every bishop should establish a 
Bohool at his Bee with a learned master to 


teach according to the tradition of the Romans 
The Synod of Aachen in 78ft under Alcuinian 
influences ordered that not only every bishop's 
Bee, but also cveiy monastery, should have 
schools of icsulcis as well as singers and of 
writers of coriect Mbs, But the monastic 
schools woro closed again by the Synod of 
Aaeheu in 817. Fiona that bmo education 
for others than the monks in the monasteries 
was exclusively a matter of concern to the 
secular clergy Efforts were made from timo 
to time to extend it to the laity, also. From 
Alcuin's words it would appear that every 
noble child couUl be educated in York School, 
and a letter of Alcuin's shows that Charle¬ 
magne tried to efifoot the same, while Aided 
the Great (accoYihnp; to Assci, who, it 
must be remembered, is probably an eleventh- 
century compiler) made his carls, thanes, 
and bailiffs learn. grammar, and Alfred him self, 
in his Preface to Gregory's Pastoral Care , 
definitely set up as his ideal that every Eng¬ 
lish freeman should learn at least to lead 
English, and those who wished should go on to 
Latin (Seo Alfhed, King ) The Council of 
Cloveshoo in 747 had indeed expressed a pious 
wish in this direction, also But the last inva¬ 
sions of the Northmen in the tenth century, 
destroying churches and schools wholesale as 
well ns the towns in which they were, wiped 
out any idea of lay education except in the 
highest classes and thmv back the whole of 
North Geimany, France, and England. The 
Alcuininn tradition was pmctically extin¬ 
guished Until the conquest of England was 
finally accomplished by William tlio Conqueror, 
learning was at a discount outside Italy 
The Late Middle Ages — In the seventh 
and eighth centuries Italy had sunk perhaps 
lowoi into ignorance, owing to tho monastic 
and anti-classical influence of Gregory the Great 
and to the Lombnul and othci invasions m the 
Noi th or West of Em ope Gregory had indeed 
instituted a song school at P«.ome to tench the 
Gregorian clmnfc, which may or may not have 
been an advance on the Ambrosian chant, but 
was certainly merely cBcAc3it\fltical, and con¬ 
tributed not at all to learning except m so far 
as learning psalms and hymns implied Borne 
knowledge of reading, though not necessarily an 
understanding of Latin. Tested by charters, 
and it was almost exclusively for composition 
of legal and diplomatic documents that Latin 
was still kept up at all, the Latin of Italy was 
hopelessly barbarous; whereas English chnrters 
of the same date, though turgid and involved, 
arc grammatical and fairly good legal Latin 
The Song School. — One wonders whether 
the schooiinasters (magislri scolarim) who 
signed clmiters at Milan in 748 and 767 wcto 
ns one who signed in 809 expressly described 
himfccAf master, of the smug school It was 
perilaps from Gregory's song school that the 
crowds of scholars came, who are recorded as 
greeting Charlemagne on hia triumphal entry 
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into Home in 774, At all events, the first rmd subordinate to the old, the city or Cathe- 

educational act noted of Charlcinagno is tlio dial Grammar School, under the Chancellor 

introduction of Roman song schoolmasters into At Lincoln, after a quarrel with the town conn- 
the schools of Gaul, and in a subsequent quarrel cil on Llio subject, it was definitely settled m 
between the fcicign and the native singeis in 1406 that the choristers' graminm school should 
787 ho decided in favor of the Romans because bo allowed, but should not take m any other 
Home was the /arts cl ongo of the art. It was than channel’* or relations of (ho canons living 
only on his second journey to Romo that lio is in their houses; nncl Dneo a term all ilio scholars 
aaici to have brought back grammar masters, in it -were to go down into the town mul attend 
and that in the poison of Alcuih the English- the ancient gnuninni school and sit thorc undor 
man, not of a Roman. Song schools wero tlio teaching and discipline of the grammar 
recorded nfl having been established in Eng- school master in token of its superiority, But 
land at- Yorlc by Pauhnus, in which the ait as the song school leccivcd sepaiatc treatment 
taught in Kent was practiced, an implication Conditions in Italy, —The Cmolingian re- 
of previous establishment by Augustine at vivid affected Italy as it had France. In 825 
Canterbury, from whence Paulimia brought an important educational ediot was published 
Ins song schoolmaster, James the Deacon, by the Emperor Lothairo assigning Pavia, 
Oiegrny may therefore claim the educational Tuvin, Cremona, Piacenza, Florence, and lour 
merit, at nil events, of establishing tlio song other places for cential schools to which 
school ns even a more necessary part of scholars from surrounding districts, mentioned 
medieval education than the grammar school in detail, were to resort. The exact meaning 
In all the cathedrals and collegiate churches of this edict has been disputed between 
from the beginning of the seventh ccntuiy, the Protestant and Catholic historians, It begins 
song school stood as one of the essential pnits by n statement that H ns to teaching (doctrma). 
of medieval education, not bceauso it softened which through tlio carelessness And laziness of 
manners and did not allow them to be brutal, certain mlois is everywhere wholly extinct, It 
hut on. the purely utilitarian ground that it had been decreed that tha gieatcat care shall 
Was necessary for tlio chmch services Hence be taken by those who arc assigned by us to 
the song school extended itself to the parish teach others in certain places named that their 
churches. As it was essential for singing that acliolais shall become pioficiciit " Gicsc- 
the choristers should be able to read, the song biecht and Roger argue that thiB only refers 
schools became the elementary schools of tlio to religions teaching, to theology, and not to 
Middle Ages. In the inevitnwlo tendency of literary oi classical instruction. Ozanam ap- 
thc elementary schoolnuistoi to encroach on plies it to the latter. The unqualified words 
the domain of the higlici education, we find in doclrina and scolcislica point to the latter, 
the thirteenth and succeeding centuries chs- Even if, however, the schools wore only thco- 
putes between the song schoolmasters and the logical, they imply a pielnmnary giammar 
grammar schoolmasters, where both existed, training for those who weio to take the Scrip- 
as to whether and how fai the song school- tine couise The next year, S2G, Saw the often- 
mngtci might teach tliG elements of grammar, quoted Conciliar decree of Eugenius II which. 
It was generally, but not always, settled in complaining that ill some places neither 
favor of the song schoolmaster being allowed masters nor a cure me found foi the study of 
to teach the " Donat/ 1 or accidence In some lcttcis (or a grammar school), directs that, in 
cases, especially after the Black Death in tlm all bishops' sees and in other places where 
fomteenth centmy, we find in soma .smallei necessary, masters and doctors should be cstab- 
pUocslikc Noithallcrton and Ilowden m York- lishccl with schools of giammar and the liberal 
shiro the two schools rolled into one, And one arts This is surely merely translating into 
master teaching both giammar and song In ecclesiastical law and explaining Lothaire's 
the greater places and churches the two were decree of the year befoio. It only lays down 
always distinct and wero under different what was already the pmetjee certainly north 
officials of the chapter, tlio piccentor being of the Alps, though it may have been new 
responsible for the song sohool and the chan- south of them In 863 a constitution of Pope 
celLor for tlio grammar school. The song Leq IV Gays thnt even if tcnolioia of the hbeml 
school was specially, though not necessarily, arts aro raicly found, nevertheless masters of 
confined to chxiiohcB, The grammAT school theology and teachers of the ecclesiastical 
was specially for clerks and laymen, though office shall by no means bo wanting. In 
choristers wctc nob excluded, [Liid in some eases southern Italy, at Naples, Duke Sergius is 
were made to attend. But their attendance said to have known both Greek and Latin 
was always a difficulty, So at Lincoln and and to have had his two sons, the elder in- 
Salisbury, wherein the fourteenth and fifteenth tended for a soldier ns 7 Ua(/isf£n’ milituvi and 
centuries separata grammar schools were cstflb- the younger Athanasius intended for a bishop, 
hahed for the choristers, growing gradually out educated m both, language. Aa Bishop of 
of private tutors appointed to look after them, Naples he is said to have founded schools both 
the grammar school was at first under the of grammar mid gong. The Bishop of Modena, 
precentor, but was recognized as subsidiary in appointing an archpriest in 008, puts first 
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of hia duties that of keeping a school and edu¬ 
cating boys It was in connection, however, 
chiefly with the two studies of medicine unci 
law which, though largely, if not exclusively, 
practiced, at all events in the North, by clerks, 
in Italy appeal tn have remained or to have 
been laigely pi noticed by laymen, and so did 
not wholly fall under the deadening influence 
of an exclusively " other-worldly ” attitude, 
that a revival led by Italians began, At 
Salerno, which wns in the Greek-speaking 
part of Italy, and long retained a connection 
with the Eastern Empiro, the study of medical 
authors was kept up, and theicwith was kept up 
a knowledge of Latin for othor than religious 
purposes- (See Universities.) 

The Rise of Universities — To Salerno is 
due the first known gathering of doctors or 
tcRchcis which is entitled to he called a 
university, and the fame of which it can 
haidly be doubted was influential in aiding 
the establishment of similar gathcnngs at 
Bologna in law and at PaiiB in theology, 

Similarly ns rcgaids law, In spite of the 
barbnnnn invasions, there seemed always to 
have been some tinctuic of Iloman law in the 
cities of Italy. Gregory fcho Gicat was essen¬ 
tially a lawyer Aloum lccords that law was 
taught among the other items of the ency¬ 
clopedia in t-lio school of Yoik by hia master, 
Archbishop Albert, in 730 (IUos juridica curant 
cote yolin) After the Lombaid invasions in 
Italy it almost disappeared save at Ravenna, 
where the connection with the Eastern Empire 
kept it up and whence it fiist spiond on the 
revival, The term s cholasticua for a teacher 
is probably due to Ravenna In the clays of 
Gregory the Great a acholaslicus was not a 
teacher or a scholai, but a high impelial 
official, a lord high chancellor, if not a chief 
justice But by the tenth century sc/iofas/i- 
cus is used ab Ravenna as equivalent with 
7 ria( 7 i^cr, to mean what a little later was called 
a doctor of law,— not so much a tcachci of law, 
but an expoundci of it as an advocate, one 
who lays down the law, — and apparently, as in 
the onse of Portia in the Mo chant of Venice, 
tho advocates wcic almost lcgardcd and fie- 
quontly consulted, if not aa judges, at least as 
amici citnoe . 

It ivns at Pans that Lanfranc (q.v ) was born 
Lanfrano, like Anselm, coining from Italy, in¬ 
fused a much more secular and rhetorical 
spirit into tho studies of France, and so con¬ 
tributed to the awakening which showed itself 
in Italy in tho union of tho Law Schools or 
University cf Bologna and in France which 
became the University of Paris, at the end 
of the eleventh century Both Lanfranc and 
Anselm, when they became monks and then 
archbishops, weie potent instruments of re¬ 
action, and their influence largely contributed 
to tho conversion of the nascent University of 
Pans from a school of free discussion and un¬ 
fettered philosophy, into an almost entirely 


theological seminary in which logic and 
philosophy weir only sLudied ns a prcpniation 
foi theology Tho flee thinkers Bciengniius, 
Roscchnua, Abfilaid, wcie crushed one after 
another. The brilliant anticipation of the 
Renaissance winch produced such scholars and 
rcscnichois as John of Salisbuiy, Waltei Map, 
Girnldus Cftinbrcnsia, failed away. 

The mental gymnastic of dialectic, better 
perhaps than any other for sharpening Lho 
intellect, remained and proved an immense 
gain to the medieval mind. Its practice at 
least showed that there wero two sides to 
every question, and it cultivated the habit of 
argument mid to some extent of investigation 
It elevated the medieval schools into something 
mole approaching the rhetonc schools of tho 
ancient world It mint never be forgotten 
that what is spoken of with scoin by Inter 
writers qs Lho scholastic system is really noth¬ 
ing more than the system of discussion and 
argument conducted with a view to and by 
way of viva voce debate, mstend of as now on 
paper Hence it was keener, closer, and at 
the same time pioduccd greater heat than our 
modem discussions by newspapers, magazines, 
and books It must he remembered that the 
same system which pioduccd Anselm and 
Becket, produced also Wy elide and Luther. 

Church Schools. — The rise of the Umvei- 
sitif.s produced an exhilarating effect on 
schools in gcucinl, if it had the effect of de- 
pi casing others Thcio was now no question 
as in fcho Carolingian days of an Imperial edict 
being required to establish three public schools 
for the whole empire, or of ft Papal bull Lo 
require every bishop to provide for schools in 
his episcopal city. In the tenth-century de¬ 
velopment collegiato ohurches had spicad 
schools to all tile towns considered of sufficient 
importance to have such institutions. In all 
the boroughs recorded as built by Edward tho 
Eldei, and Ethclflcda, or Athelstan, and which 
survived to post-Conquesb times, tjioro aro 
found, when lccoids begin, collegiate churches 
with grammar schools attached, such as Bed¬ 
ford, Beverley, Derby, Leicester, Oxford, 
Stafford, Warwick — it is mfericd that they 
were constituted when Lhc to will were castel¬ 
lated or fortified. Foreign examples confiim 
this. Not only were the collcgiatcs of Neales 
and Poitiers famous for their schools, bub in 
Germany and Fiance collegiate churches were 
multiplied in the same town, and each of them 
had its school At Lifcge, besides tho cathedral 
school of St, Lambert's, there was a school at 
the collegiate church of the Holy Cross, which 
proved a model qs well ns probably gave its 
name to Haiold's foundation at Waltham Holy 
Cross, at St. Mai tin's, at St. John’s, with 
which last, in about 1090, there was a fierce 
struggle foi precedence betwcon the rival 
schoolmasters, which tho ohaptci of the cathe¬ 
dral was called in to settle. Sd at Cologno, 
besides the CQthcdral school there were in tho 
223 
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eleventh century the schools of the collcgiato 
churches of St Cunibert and St, Geroon. 
Deforo the end of the fifteenth century there 
were no leas than eighteen grammar schools m 
the viinous collegiate churches and hospitals 
in that city. The fact that there was un in¬ 
dependent collegiate church of St Gencvifevo 
in Pans which had a right to keep a school 
independently of the licensa of tho Chancellor 
of Notre Dame, had an important influence in 
the development of Faria University 
In England, whfcthoi through to porous¬ 
ness and wealth or for what other reason is 
not clear, there was no muRiplication of col¬ 
legiate church schools (q<v.) outside London. 
But in every town of my size there was 
a collegiate oliui’ch, or a collcgiatiug as in 
Hull and Northampton of the clmntiy piicsta 
nttacAwd to the various churches; and in York 
and gome other places there weic rival schools 
In the smaller towns and country parishes tho 
schools wero supplied by clmntry (q v ) founda¬ 
tions, in which tnc priest, either by foundation 
or of his own will to earn money and obtain 
occupation, kept school The gilds, too, set up 
or helped to endow the schools, ns in the famous 
case of Stratford-on-Avon giammar school 
The supply of schools indeed was ample and 
tended more and more n9 time went on even 
to outstrip the population. In the foundation 
of University colleges begun at Pans and imi¬ 
tated within n lew years at Salisbury, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, Bologna, in the tbiitcenth cen¬ 
tury gave an enormous impetus to tho founda¬ 
tion of collegiate ohurchcs, ohantncs, and hos¬ 
pitals Every one who roue to lank or wealth 
in Hie church, especially in the civil service, 
felt almost bound to found ai augment the 
church or hospital ot chantry of h\a native 
place, and therewith his school The latest 
phase of this development was when ^William 
of Wykeliam founded a school as itself a col¬ 
legiate ohurah at AYinchcgter and was imitated 
by Henry VI nt Eton and a hast of others. 

Transition to the Renaissance. — But ns 
long as tho monastic spirit pi evaded, and ex¬ 
tended to an enforced celibacy of the clergy, 
education and learning seemed doomed to 
sterility. There were always a few bold spirits 
who, like the biographer of Adalbert, Arch- 
bishop of Mmnz, complained that though 
philosophy slionn in his city and the school 
flourished, it Would be more learned if tho 
keeping of clmir did not a hateful evil and 
the rigor of the churoh put impediments in the 
way of learning, for psalm singing and learn¬ 
ing don't agree. But the prevailing viey* was 
that enforced by Bishop John Grandison of 
Exeter, m 1357, who complained that tho 
Bchtxjlmnstcrs in his diocese took tho boya away 
from reading matins and the hours or tho Y 11 - 
gin and, moro like gentiles than Chustinns, 
hurried them to other schoolbooks, the poets ana 
others. What more than anything else, how¬ 
ever, retarded tho progress of learning and the 


world in general waa the asccticiBtn Which m the 
twelfth century finally overcame) the freedom 
of tho clergy to m any Multiply cl ei ks as they 
might, their learning perished with them, and 
it was impossible for a lenumd or literary 
class to grow Up when each successive genera¬ 
tion had to start anew from the scions of the 
unlearned. Consequently there was little ad¬ 
vance made until m the Renaissance the Jay- 
folks, beginning with the amtocraey of Italy, 
followed not long behind by those of other 
nations, as the example of Henry VI (<j,d ) 
shows, betook themselves to learning. Through 
them only do we get such a Foundation deed as 
that of Bingliam asking leave of Homy VI in 
1439 lo found a college to train grnnunni school 
masters' no longer, in the woida of Wykehnm, 
because grammar was the gate of science leading 
to the mistress of all lcaming, — theology,— 
but because it led to n knowledge of the laws 
and promoted inter com sc between nations 
When a parson and a scholar could plead for 
learning in these terms and for this object, Lho 
Middle Ages were over and tjic Renaissance 
and the modem era of education had begun, 

A, F. L* 
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MIDDLE SCHOOLS — See Mittel- 

flCllULE. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLE¬ 
BURY, VT. — A nonseeLminn institution, 
chartered IS0O The incorporators wero 
mostly CongiegntioimUfite of Yale anteced¬ 
ents, but the college has never lmd any 
formal ecclesiastical connection. Fellows axe 
chosen for life, and elect their own successors 
without restrictions. The charter has nevci 
been amended The first president was Rev. 
Jcieiniah Atwater (Yale. 1793), who previously 
was principal of the Addison County Grammar 
School, founded on the advice of Picsidcnt 
Dwight as a forerunner to the college. The first 
class was giaduated m 1802, at which time the 
first academic degrees conferred in Vermont wcto 
bestowed. For ten years the work of the col¬ 
lege was^ clone in a frame building, which it 
shared with tlio grammar school, but in 1810 
Seth Stons piesentecl a campus, thiity acres 
on an eminence on the edge of the village. Here 
tlio first building was erected in 1816, and later 
named. Painter Hall, in honor of Gamaliel 
Painter, a founder and benefactor. This build¬ 
ing, which is still in use. is one of the best 
examples of early collegiate architecture, 
A large chapel and recitation building wero 
erected in 1836, and Stair Ilall, a doimitory, 
in 1861. The growth of the college was steady 
under Presidents Davis (1809-1917) and Bates 
(1318-1839), but was retarded during the able 
administration of Benjamin Lab rum (1840- 
1360) by dissensions over the slavery question 
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and various religious issues The Civil War 
lieaily emptied the college of students, and the 
institution was slow in recovering President 
Cyrus Hamlin (1880-1885), founder of Rob¬ 
ert College, proved a vigorous admmistmtoi, 
Under Ezra Braincrd (1885-1900) substantial 
endowments were received. In 1883 women 
were admitted, and since 1805 then number has 
approached that of the men. Since 1888 
§2400 a year has been leccivcd from the state 
for scholarships Eot thirty Vermont students. 
The centennial of the college was celebrated 
in 1000. In 1911 a fund of 3200,000, one half 
for endowment, which was initiated lay a con¬ 
ditional offer of $50,000 from the General 
Education Board (q.u ), was completed. The 
Vermont legislature of 190& established a de¬ 
partment of pedagogy for the training of high 
school teachers by an annual nppi’opnation of 
36000, which was increased m 1910 to $13,600 
The income in 1911 was S59,113 30, The 
resources are (1911) permanent funda, 
3499,072 64, annuity funda. $36,500, plant, 
$335,987 37; reseivcd for buildings, S45,9G1 61, 
total, $917,154 56 The college offers classical, 
scientific, and pedagogical courses, and confers 
the degrees of A B , B S , and A M in course 
The faculty (1011) numbers twenty-six., of whom 
nine nvc full piofeasoi a The present enrollment 
is 40S, or, excluding the summer session, 305, 
The attendance doubled in the six years pre¬ 
ceding 1911 The college was on tho first list 
of accepted institutions of the Carnegie Foun¬ 
dation (tf.u.). J M. V 

Reference — 

A Record of tho Centennial Anniversary of Middhbury 
College, (Middiebury, Vfc , 1D01 ) 

MIDLAND COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KAN. 
— A coeducational institution founded in 1887 
by the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church Academic, collegiate, and 
music dcpaitmonts arc maintained Fifteen 
\imta nro required for regular entrance to 
college Dcgiees (A B,, B.S , B L.) arc con- 
feircd on completion or the appropriate courses 
The enrollment m 1011-1912 was 145. The 
faculty consists of fifteen members, 

MIEGE, GTJT (1014-1718). —Hq wns edu¬ 
cated at Lausanne, and about 1658 became an 
"ncudemist" lie came to London in IGQQ* 
After ti aveling for a time in Europe, Mi6ge again 
appears in London in 1678 as a teacher of 
French and geography. In 1G78 Midge pub¬ 
lished his New French Grammar, or a New 
Method for Learning of tho French Tongue, 
consisting of vocabularies and dialogues, mamly 
“ discourses of cosmography 11 in Fusnch 
This work lie describes as n new method lor 
learning French The Grounds of the French 
Tongue (1087) covered the same field, but 
omitted the geographical discourse. The 
teacher of French (1) must speak true French; 
(2) should have good learning; (3) should have 


good skill in thc English language; ,f because 
without it it is impossible he can touch hy the 
grammar", (4) should bo thoroughly ac¬ 

quainted with the textbook he uses. In 1677 
Wftb issued a New Dictionary, French and Eng¬ 
lish, with another, English and French, in which 
he acknowledges Ins indebtedness to the Die - 
lionary Royall French and Latin of the Jismt 
Father, Pomey. (SccIndiculus Universalis ) 
lieintroduces here derivatives in their alpha¬ 
betical order, but with reference to the primi¬ 
tives This work was followed ip 1688 by a 
much lnrgci one, the Great French Dictionary. 

Midge names Cardinal Richelieu's establish¬ 
ment of an academy ns a ground for the need of 
a new dictionary, for the Academy had driven 
from the French " excrescences ” and “ irregu¬ 
larities,” and these remained ill even the best 
of the current French-Eng hah dictionaries 
He quotes Rowell (g u) as saying that the 
English Ian gunge is sa made up of the French 
that ho needs to study French if onl} r to speak 
good English, 

Other educational works of Mi£gc weie. 
(1) foi the teaching of Flench A Dictionary of 
Bai barons French (taken from Cotgrave's 
Dictionary, 1G79), A Short Dictionary Engfah- 
Fiench and F) each-English (London, IGS5), 
jVouucUb \Ulhodc pour appnndre l'Anglais 
(London, 1685), A r om<eHc Nomenclature Fhmi- 
saue el Anff/aisc (London, 1685), (2) in Geog¬ 
raphy A New Cosmography or Survey oj the 
Whole World (London, 1GB2), and (3) for 
teaching English, a textbook. The English 
Grammar, 1688, ftb to which Mi6gc seems to 
have agiccd to a division of labor, himself 
insti lie ting French people in English, and Abel 
Boyer instructing the English in French 

F, W 
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MILAN, ROYAL FACULTY OF LETTERS 
AND PHILOSOPHY, ITALY. —Sec Italy, 
Education in 

MILDE, VINCENZ EDUARD (1777-1863). 
— One of the most prominent Austrian educa¬ 
tors; waa bom at Brllnn, Moravia, and re¬ 
ceived his early education at the gymnasium 
of his native city In Vienna ho studied the¬ 
ology, and, in 1800, ho began his activity as a 
parish priest From 1802 to 1804 he directed 
the religious instruction in several Vienna 
schools, in 1B05 he waa maclo court preacher, 
and in 1806 he leccivcd the chair of pedagogy 
in the university of Vienna For the uac of 
his students he published his Lchrbuch der all- 
gemeinen Erzichungslundc {Textbook of Gen¬ 
eral Pedagogy, 1811-1813), which was based 
chiefly on the principles of ICant and Pesta- 
lozzL In 1823 he wna made Bishop of Lcit- 
meritz, and in 1831 Archbishop of Vienna.. In 
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both positions he did much for the cause of 
popular education and foi the training of priests 
and teachers, In his will lie directed that the 
whole mooine of his estate be Used for the sup¬ 
port of poor priests and schoolmasters F. M. 

MILITARY ACADEMY — See Military 
Education 

MILITARY EDUCATION — Prussia — 
Ill recent times the Prussians weie the first to 
develop a comprehensive scheme of nulitiujr 
education Under the strong influence of 
their disasters m 1S06 they went to work with 
biillianfc leaders hi a rcfoim of the onthe mili¬ 
tary system, which they developed in compara¬ 
tive quiet until thctlneewn is which they foil ght 
between I86t aud 1870 showed their preemi¬ 
nent position as a military nation Since then 
the world has become then willing pupil, and 
all great modern armies havo taken then lend 
Those who have not done so owe their neglect 
to political and othci conditions which their 
military advisers do not cease to i egret, The 
method followed by Germany is, Uicicfove, a 
standard, and tho others are either repetitions 
oi moio or less successful adaptations of that 
system 

III Piussia the control of so much of the 
military education as is not connected with 
service With troops is, with one exception, 
vested in a single officer, the Inspectoi-Gen- 
ernl of Military Education and Training. The 
exception is the War Academy* which, being a 
staff college, ig under the supervision of the 
Chusf of Staff of the nmy The Insptmtoi- 
Geucrnl ia assisted by two permanent boards, 
(a) tho Board of Studies, in matters connected 
with the general system of instruction, and (£>) 
tho Supreme Examination Board, in regard to 
examinations and qualifications for commis¬ 
sions The system of education is still further 
centralized by placing all cadet schools Under 
command of a majoi-general, the War schools 
under a lieutenant-general, and tho infantiy 
schools under ft majoi-general At the same 
time each of the institutions liny a board of 
studies, which is charged with the general 
contiol of the course of study and with the duty 
of making suggestions for its improvement 
It is noticeable that a large piopoition of the 
instruction is in the hands of civilians, who also 
have a certain proportion of places on those 
boards. 

The entire system of military schools may be 
divided into four groups (4) Schools for the 
preparation of candidates to reach the grade 
of officer, (i?) Schools foi the completion and 
improvement of the education of commissioned 
offiaers (O Schools for noncommissioned offi¬ 
cers and men. (D) Schools in tho duties of 
cflicda belonging to special services and other 
noncombntnnt arms. 

A. The Schools for the Preparation of Candi¬ 
dates for the Officers 1 Commission are of two kinds, 


(aj Cadet schools [Kadellenhaiiser) which 
prepare for the ensign examination. They mo 
of two grades, senior and junior. The course 
of studies covcis nine classes The term is one 
year for each class The course is assimilated 
to that of the loyal schools and gymnasia, or 
public schools of the country, and giaduation 
in the upper first class is a qualification foi ad¬ 
mission to a university The cadets me under 
military instruction and discipline, but purely 
militaiy subjects have no place in the curric¬ 
ulum. 

The cadets aic also divided into four classes 
called conduct classes. On entering they are 
assigned to the third class They aie promoted 
into the second class for ^ood conduct and into 
the first class for exceptionally good conduct. 
The higher conduct classes enjoy special privi¬ 
leges and favors, especially in the matter of 
liberty. The fouith or lowest class is a disci¬ 
plinary section Cadets who pins into this 
section are undci close supervision, and enjoy 
no privileges or liberty. 

Tho junior cadet schools me eight in number, 
and are located at Goslin, Potsdam, Wfthlstadl, 
Benaburg, Plon, Oranicnstein, Karlsruhe, and 
Naumburg. The total capacity of these schools 
is about 1700 cadcL6 The members of the 
corps arc largely sons of army and navy officers, 
and receive subsistence^ clothing, and tuition 
either free or at a nominal chaigc Although 
intended for military sendee, there is nothing 
compulsory about tho institutions, Admission 
ia subject to a qualifying examination in ele¬ 
mentary subjects. Entrance mny be obtained 
at the age of ten years The average number 
of boms spent in classroom is twenty-eight houia 
per week 

The junior schools keep the cadets through 
the fiisb five classes, and transfer them to the 
senior cadet school at Gross Lichterfeldo, when 
they have successfully completed the course of 
the upper third class Thus, under normal 
conditions, they would enter the acinar endet 
school at the ago of firtecn years, and would 
finally graduate at nineteen years. There arc 
1000 cadets at Gross Lichterfchlc, and they 
spend thirty hours per week in class 

Service in the Ranks — Norm ally the next 
stage m the piogress of the cadet aftei passing 
through the cadet schools is to take the 
ensign's examination and to serve ns a noncom¬ 
missioned officei ior six months with troops, but 
they may do this at an eailicr pciiod. At the 
close of the second year of the upper cadet 
school those cadets who have the requisite 
ago and physical development arc admitted 
to the ensign’s examination, and, if successful, 
receive a conditional appointment as brevet 
ensigns (PoWc-^e-Ffl/mnc/te), and enter at 
once on service in the ranks 

Likewise at the same period of tho course 
in the cadet schools a "select" class of espe¬ 
cially mcritaiious cadets is formed, which at once 
begins a course of preparation for the officers 1 
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examination The course consists entirely of 
military subjects and languages, and is very 
much the ^ainc as that or the war schools 
This class, whioh is small, receives officers' 
commissions directly, forming an exception to 
the rule that candidates must first pass through 
the brevet ensign glade in the ranks, and that 
they must be voted upon by the 1 eg]mental 
officers. 

The policy of making the cadet school apart 
of the mihtaiy educational system lias been 
much discussed Its opponents urge that 
the charaotci of the education is infonor to that 
of the civil schools, that the methods of disci¬ 
pline are so mild that the boys will get no idea 
of military life from the experience, that the 
boys so educated become unfit for the occu- 
ations of civil life, that it is an error to put 
oys into the military profession at an age 
when then taste pv fitness for it has not been 
developed, that it tends to create a special 
military class, that favoiitiani is shown to tho 
cadets over those who cntci fiom civil life puro 
and simple On the other hand, the friends of 
tile system claim that by taking the boys at 
an early age, advantages are gained, which ovei- 
wcigh these objections As a result of the dis¬ 
cussion the decision seems to be in fayor of 
increasing the nnmbei and capacity of the 
cadet schools rather tlmn diminishing them 
At present the cadet schools do not provide 
more than one third of the officcis ncccssmy 
for the army, and the balance is made up in 
other ways. 

A young man who wishes to enter the army 
ns an officer, without passing through the cadet 
schools, must first be nominated by the colonel 
of the regiment in which lie desires toseive. 
He then bcivcb as a private for six months, with 
aertam privileges in recognition of the fact that 
he is a candidate for a commission, and lie is 
called an fI advanfcageur 11 or aspiianfc officer, 
During this time, usually at the beginning, 
he must pass an educational test, This may 
be satisfied by the production of a diploma either 
fiom a gymnasium or royal school (technical 
school) of the fust class. The examination 
of those who do nob possess evidence of having 
pursued a sufficiently high course of study 
embraces principally 1 (1) si good knovdedge of 
the Gciman language; (2) a translating knowl¬ 
edge of a foreign modern language, (3) arith¬ 
metic, algebra, up to equations of the second 
degree; use of logarithms; plane geometry 
and trigonometry The instructors arc directed 
to arrange the couisg according to the ability 
of the pupils; they arc foibidden to force them 
ta take up tinea far which they have no talent j 
mem oil zing is discouraged, and useless detail 
is eliminated The aim of all education is to 
train the character as well ns the mind, and to 
do this the abovo method is considered best 

After at least five months' uninterrupted 
service in the ranks, the candidate is passed 
upon by his company, battalion, and regimental 


commanders, from whom a certificate is neces¬ 
sary, setting forth that judging from his physi¬ 
cal, mental, and moral qualities, his deport¬ 
ment, zeal, and the degree of practical knowl¬ 
edge of tho service ho has acquired, they deem 
lum worthy ta continue in the service with a, 
view to advancement, 

(b) War Schools ( KriegsschvUn) — The ad- 
vanUigenre and cadets not of the Selects class 
gain their military instruction at a win school, 
after having fulfilled the necessary requirements 
of the ensign examination and service in ranks 

There arc ten war schools in Prussia, sit¬ 
uated at Anklain, Cnsscl, Dartzig, Engers, 
Glogau, Hanover, Heisfcld, Metz, Ncjssc, 
Potsdam At these schools a corps of 172 
officers is stationed, and the aggregate attend¬ 
ance of students is one thousand Admission 
may take place as early as seventeen and a half 
years, and the term lasts ten months The 
course of studies is strictly military, even lan¬ 
guages and mathematics being excluded* It 
includes tactics, tho scicuce of arms, field 
foi tifications, topography, regulations. 

Those ensigns who successfully pass the war 
schools are reported to the " Supcrioi Military 
Examination Committee," with a view to 
taking the officer s' examination. The member & 
of tho Selectn, having followed a course ex¬ 
actly simdni to that of the war schools, aie also 
admitted to the officers' examination if deemed 
pioficicnt, After the examination they return 
to than regiments for further service, generally 
several months 

An exception to the rule of attendance at 
war schools is made in favor of students who 
have attended a university, a technical high 
school, or a foicslry academy for at least a 
year Young men of this clues, though re¬ 
quired to undergo tho practical test, the result 
of which is described in the certificate of their 
superior officers, may, upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of the latter, be admitted to the officers' 
examination without previous attendance at a 
war achool and without serving a full term of 
six months in the ranks. Still another excep¬ 
tion is made in favor of officers of the reserve 
transfoned to the active army The aggiegafce 
number of those who enter under these excep¬ 
tions is quite Bin all 

The nomination to the sovereign of a person 
who has passed the officers' cvaminaUon for 
appointment as second lieutenant must bo 
accompanied, except in the case of the Sdecta 
class of tho cadet schools, by a statement of 
the officers of his regiment or independent bat¬ 
talion that they icgaid the nominee aa fit to 
became their comrade, and that he possesses 
the practical knowledge of the service which is 
indispensable to an officer. If the majority of 
the officers refuse to join in such a statement, 
the next senior ensign is at once voted on; 
but if the election of a candidate be opposed by 
a minority only, the leitHona of the latter foT 
their dissenting view are submitted to the com- 
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manding general, who decides what weight, of cavalry and infantry in 1000 The object 
if any, is to beattaahed to them In order that of the school is to instruct officers in target 
officers may have an opportunity to form an linng and in the use of small urma po that they 
estimate of the mental and moral qualities of may act as instructors when they return to 
the ensigns, the latter, during a part of their their regiments, to hunt out discrepancies in 
scrvico. are admitted to the officeis' mess and the piesent firing regulations and in the moth- 
are otherwise brought into frequent contact oils of instruction in the different parts of thn 
socially and officially with the officers. empire, and to suggest methods by which they 

B Schools /or Commissioned Officers,— The may be icinovcd; to watch the development 

schools of this class partake of the character of of small arms and small arms practice in foreign 

postgraduate schools or schools of application. armies, to answer any questions of the Minister 
(a) Tor cavalry there are two riding schools, of War on the subject; and to plan and examine 
one at Piulcrborn (Offizier-REitschuh) and one sites for target ranges. Attached to the school 
at Hanovci (Iihlitdr-ReiMi\slUut) The school arc twenty-one officers, of whom six icumin 
at Paderbom is for cavalry officers only, and has throughout the cntii a year, and the balance do 
a staff of five officers and instructors and forty- duty with their regiments during the winter, 
one students Attached to the school there ia It was proposed during 1910 to send eleven 
a detachment of ten noncommissioned officers, generals to the school for a short course, 
eighty-four men, eighty officers 1 horses, and fifty (3) There is a battalion of instruction at Pots- 
troop horses The school at Hanover central- darn, designed to coordinate the methods of 
izes the methods of horsemanship tluoughout instiuction throughout the mmy, To it are 
the empue. It is undci the supervision of the attached about seventy-five officers and five 
Inspector General of Cavalry and of the Cavalry bundled and sixty-four men 
Board The personnel consists of twenty-threo (d) The Foot Artillmy Firing School (Fuss- 
oflicers as instructors and staff. arlillme-Schiesa^schule) is at Jlttcrbog. It is 

There aro one hundred and thirty-three stu- under control of the Inspector General of Foot 
dent lieutenants at the school, of whom ninety- Artillery, and hna for its object the training of 
one belong to the cavalry and forty-two to the officers and noncommissioned officers of alt 
field artillery. The course is usually one year, foot artillery legimcuta ns instructor in 
but the most proficient me retained for another gunnery. It has twelve instructors, and ia 
year to practice a more extended comae provided with an instruction battalion ( Lehr - 
Among the novel methods of the school is the fcalailltm) of nineteen offiecis, 
hunting, with a government pack of hounds. (e) The Technical Military Academy {Mill- 
Since IBBS alt higher officers of cavalry go to l<ir-TccJiniac/ic AJtadcmie) at Berlin ia under 
Ilanovcr each year to take n course of a few the supervision of the Inspector General of 
weeks in the chase nmi m jumping. Military Education, mu\ is commanded by a 

(6) For field artillery theie is a firing school lieutenant general, with twenty-two officers 
at JlHerbog, which trains officers from ail field ns assistants. Its object is to complete the 
artilleiy regiments as instructors in gunnery, professional instruction of officers of foot artil- 
Tho personnel consists of twenty-four instruc- lcry, engineers, pioneers, and communication 
tors, and there is an instruction regiment {Lehr- troops. It also includes more extended courses 
Regiment) with forty-four officers The course in the higher scientific branches of armament 
lasts for five months, and the instruction is and the engineer and communication services, 
under the control of the Inspector General of There arc three divisions of the course (1) 
Field Artillery. In 1010 it wjih proposed to Aimamcnt (with eighty-seven lieutenants of 
send seventeen general officers for a short nrtiUcry and infantiy). (2) Enginceiing (until 
course at the school. foifcy-seveil lieutenants of engineers). (3) Coin- 

(c) The infantiy schools are under a major mnmcalions (with twenty-two lieutenants of 
general who is snboidinato to the Inspector cavalry, artillery, infantry, train, and oam- 
Gencral of Mihlaiy Instruction Those in- mumcation) The majority of the officeis Icavo 
fantry schools which arc intended for officers at llic end of two ycaia. The thud and fourth 

are* (1) The Mihtaiy Gymnastic Institute ycais J couisc is followed by a small number of 

at Berlin, which trains officeis of cavalry, those who arc moat proficient, 
artillery, and hffantiy to not ns athletic in- (/) Tho War Academy ( Knegs-Akademie) 
structors and fencing masters. It has a staff at Berlin, founded in 1810, is the highest imli- 
of four officers. (2) The School of Musketry tnry school of the system The general object 
at Spandau, which has three courses, (a) The of the institution is to raise the BCicnLific spirit 
information couisc for field officers of cavalry of the army; its special object is to give sucli 
and infantry, lasting ten days. It was attended an education to tho most talented olficeis of all 
by 118 officers in 1000. (6) The instruction arms, aftei they have piovcd themselves pos- 

course for captains and lieutenants of cavalry eessed of tho practical qualifications of good 
and infantry, lasting twenty days. It was legimcntal officers, as will fit them not only for 

attended by 452 officers in 1D0D. (c) Tho appointments on tne staff, but for all responsible 

course for non commissi oned officers. It was positions of high rank, for the command of rcgi- 

attonded by 540 noncommissioned officers menta, for employment ns instructors of nuUtary 
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schools, and for all duties which rcquhc scien¬ 
tific attainments, both in military and in 
general subjects, of a higher degree than thoso 
ordinarily possessed The War Academy is 
located ui Berlin, under the control of the Chief 
or the General Staff of the Army The imme¬ 
diate command is vested in a general, who is 
assisted by a board of studies and a peisonncl, 
of twenty-three officers qs instructorg and staff. 
There arc 4S0 students. The course embraces 
three consecutive years. 

An officer who takes the examination for the 
War Academy must have had at least three 
years' service ns an officer, and must have satis¬ 
factory reports from his comm an ding officers 
as to his familiarity with the practical part of 
his duties, lus health, strength, and chaiactci, 
conduct, and pecuniary Affairs. The entranco 
examination is intended to ascertain whether 
the applicant is sufficiently advanced m general 
education and knowledge on special branches 
of learning to enable him to attend the lectincs 
of the academy with profit It is also designed 
to determine whether his powers of discrimina¬ 
tion and judgment mesuchas to givopiomisc of 
flu fchor satisfactory development Accordingly 
the subjects for examination are so chosen as 
not merely to tost the memory { but also to 
afford the applicant the opportunity to demon¬ 
strate lus ability to express his thoughts in a 
cleai, coherent, and effective manner The 
examination embraces the military branches of 
tactics, applied tactics, the science of aims, 
permanent and field fortifications, Btudy of 
ground, and topographical drawing, and the 
following branches of general science, — his¬ 
tory, geography, mathematics, and Trench (op¬ 
tional). 

Reference to previous papers shows that the 
candidate for the War Academy must make 
good use of his time m order to fit himself 
for this examination. There is no iepctition 
of subjects covered in previous schools^ but he 
is called on to draw upon the fund of informa¬ 
tion which he has acquired by service with 
troops. 

The course of instruction continues on the 
general lines indicated by the entrance exami¬ 
nation, with the option of mathematics or a 
language, which may be either English, Trench, 
Russian, or Japanese* At the close of the 
course the work of cadi officer is described with 
much care and particularity, but no clas 1 ? 
standing is announced. 

C. Schools for jV'oncompii.mcmerl Ojjiccrs and 
Men .— In Germany the ordinary noncommis¬ 
sioned officer vnrely becomes an officer. Oc¬ 
cupying an mtcimediate position between the 
officers and the troops, they form a coips by Ihom- 
aalves Much caio is bestowed on them. Tor 
noncommissioned officers there me seven pre¬ 
paratory schools at: Annaburg, wiLh a commis¬ 
sioned staff of eight officers, Bartons Lein, with 
a commissioned staff of eight officers; GricfTen- 
berg, with a commissioned staff of eight offi¬ 


cers; Jb 11 ch, with n commissioned staff of eight 
officeis, Neubnsach, with a commissioned 
staff of ten officeia, Weilburg, with a commis¬ 
sioned staff of eight officers; Wohlnw, with a 
commissioned staff of eight officers. 

Candidates may be admitted at the nge of 
fifteen years. The coursG lasts two or three 
yeais, depending upon tho previous education 
of the students. These preparatory schools 
have the same 1 elation to the noncommis¬ 
sioned officers' schools that the cadet schools 
have to war schools. About one fourth of the 
noncommissioned officers me provided by 
schools which arc located as follows Biebnch, 
with a commissioned staff of eighteen officers; 
Etthngen, with a commissioned staff of eight¬ 
een officers; Jlihch, with a commissioned Bluff 
of twelve officers; Potsdam, with a commis¬ 
sioned staff of twenty-three officers; Treptow, 
with a commissioned staff of twenty-two 
officers, 'Weisenfels, with a commissioned staff of 
twenty-two officers, Mnnenwcrdcr, with a 
commissioned staff of eighteen officers There 
arc about 4G00 men m these schools, 

D Schools for Auxiliary Services — These 
may be enumerated ns follows: King William 
Militaiy Medical School ( ICmser Wilhelm- 
Akademic f\ir das MihlMrlzliche ZhWmiflfi- 
UTOfl) at Berlin, Military Vcterinnry Acad¬ 
emy {Militar- Vderimr-Akademic) at Berlin, 
with thirteen officcis ns instructors and staff 
Military IIoibc Shoeing School at Beilin (Mi- 
idr-Lehrschmiedc) pci sound of seven officers. 
Other bcIiodIb are m Byeriau, Frankfort, Han¬ 
over, Karlsruhe, TComgaberg Military orphan 
pchoDls at Potsdam and Pietzscll, with lour 
officers. Cavalry Telegraph School (MilUdr- 
Telefjraphenaohulc) at Berlin, with ten offi¬ 
cers ns staff. Wallmcistei’schulc nt Strnss- 
burg, with three officers ns staff School of 
Fortress Construction (Pcstungshamchule) nt 
Charlottonburg, with Join officers in charge 
Artificers' School ( Ober-Fcuerweikerschuh ) nt 
Berlin, with eighteen officers detailed as slaff 
and instructors. School for Sons of Soldiers 
(ftlihtttf-Knaben-ErziehvnosanstQll) at Anna- 
berg, with five officers assigned ta it foi duty 

The military schools or Saxony and Bavaria, 
except in minor particulars, aie exact dupli¬ 
cates of those of Prussia, and thus complete 
the educational system of the German Empire. 

Remarks on Prussian System, — Trom the 
foiegoing, the conditions of military education 
in Germany may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Proof of a fail general education iaie- 
quircil cither by the certificate of a public 
school or by passing the ensign's examination 
(2) From five to six months' service in the 
rallies, as a minimum (3) Ten months’ 
piofeasional instiucUon at a war school 
(4) Proof of professional knowledge by pnBging 
an officcis' examination. (5) Acceptance by 
the officers of the candidate’s regiment, Thus 
there is a double examination and two probn- 
tiornuy periods of service with tioopB. 
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In Germany the principle of deferring the sion In the scientific schools, it is true, somo 
strictly military part of a man's education until pioficicucy m mathematics ia required, hut it ^ 
after a good grounding in general education is not of Q high standard, TJ 10 piinciplo seems 
woU established No Benous attempt is made to be that the higher branches of mathematics 
to give ft special military education at an early can only be studied with advantage by a few 
age. The junior cadet schools give a mild sort who have real talent in that line, and that 
of discipline and some elementary military it is a Waste of time to force the study upon 

exorcises, but not enough to pnrLako of tho .those who have not a taste for it. 

character of military education, Up to tho More importance seems to bo given to the 
age of seventeen or eighteen the future officer moral and physical qualification^ of an officer 
receives the same kind of an education as a than to actual performance in classroom, A 
civilian, And in a great majority of cases gets knowledge of at least one foreign janguago 
it at the oidinary public schools of tba country, is a necessary condition for admission No 
The only exception is in the Sclcota class of the parliculnr prominence or encouragement is 
cadet sellools, which leccives military insti notion given to the technical services and scientific 
befoic actually joining the service, but in this corps. It is, in fact, rather a disadvantage for 
case tho special instruction docs not commence those who seek advancement through the 
until the age of seventeen. After tho candi- General Staff to comply with the requirements 
dates have had semen in the ranks, however, of the technical schools and then prepare them- 
they receive most careful professional in- selves for the War College course of three 
s true lion in the War schools The course yam. As promotion is based on seniority as 
of these schools ia essentially of a piactical a rule, thcie arc only two ways by which a man 
character, comprising only strictly military can get ahead of his comrades of the same gradG 
subjects and excluding such studies ns mnthc- and age, (1) The Solectn classes of tho cadet 
matics and even languages schools Are able to get an advantage of about a 

A notable point of contrast between tho year. (2) Officcis who are appointed to the 
Prussian and the othei systems is the absence General Staff ns captains have their coimnis- 
of competition in tho former There is, in fact, siong antedated three years, and this same ad- 
universal objection to competitive methods vantage may bo gamed n second time, if, as 
bccQiisc it is the desiie to discourage every- majors, they are again selected on the Gencial 
tiling like the schoolboy feeling among officers. StafT, Appaicntly only a Tow of the Genera] 
partly from fear tlmt it may lend to jealousy and Stuff come from the ficicntlfio corps, It is 
ill feeling among them, and diminish the spiiib not considered that these cases are violations of 
of comradeship to which so much importance the rule ugauisib competition. As stated before, 
ia attached in the German army Othei claims selections arc based on repoits showing cluu- 
aro that competition prevents individual a hom actor and mental and physical qualities com- 
devoting their tnlents to subjects for which billed, 

they have a natural taste, that ife cticouUiges The most notable fcatmein the German Bye- 

nn flbnoimnl attention to useless details, gives tern is the close connection of tho schools with 

undue piommcnca to the mail whose clucf the army, whereby the information gathered in 
ability lies in the memory, and the gictltcsb the school is constantly applied irt the every- 
objeetion urged is that it is impossible to make day work of tho aimy. 

an examination that will teat all tho qualities Prance — Military education ja controlled 
which go to foim military capacity. All by a Central Executive Committee entitled 
examinations are made of a qualifying nature, " Permanent Instruction Board of Military 
and m furtherance of the same general idea Schools/' at tho head of which ia a general of 
promotion is not made by selection, but by division. He is invested with the right to con- 
seniority To form ah estimate of the capacity trol the discipline of the schools, military cdu- 
and general character of all officers there is cation, and tho general oiganization of instruc- 
providcd an elaborate system of inspection^ and tion, and also the initiation of Jill measures 
reports. If an officer is passed by n junior relative to tho material organization of the 
in promotion, it is a sign that ho is no longer schools and the elaboration of programs of 
consuleicil competent and he must retire from instruction and education, 
the service. Usually they arc given previous A, Schools for ike Preparation of Candidates 
warning on this point. It is supposed that tlua /or the Oncer's Commission, — The junior cadet 
system cultivates the mind, directs the atten- schools of the military class have been for the 
tion to broad principles, and promotes good most part abandoned because of thn conviction 
feeling, ^ that it wns not an advantage to begin a mill’ 

In the German system it will be observed that tacy education at an early age The only sur- 
nmthemaLics docs not hold a high place in the vivor of this class is the Military Orphan ^choo! 
training of an officer A knowledge of mat lie- {Prylan&e MUUairc) at La Flfcchci which cpn'- 
rnatics lip to trigonometry is all that ja required tmucs to educate the sons of men who have done 
for admission to the army, but the subject incritonoiia service, It has 500 students, of 
is not taught in tho war schools in connection whom 300 have their expenses entirely paid 
with the examination for 'an officer's commis- and 120 partly paid by the government, I5n* 
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trance is at the age nf ten years by a qualifying The recruitment of the corps of officers is 
examination Giaduates receive the degree further provided for by thicc schools foi non- 

of Bachelor of Science, and nicpiepaieil to enter commissioned offieci candidates who aie deemed 

Saint-Cyr and the Polytechnic, Although worthy of advancement In each of these 
under military discipline, with a military pci- the requirements of admission are two yeius' 
aonnol of foity-five officers, and although in- service and an educational rcqunemcnt oqiinl 

tended to prepare young men for the mililniy to that offered by the higher priuiaiy schools 

profession, thero la no obligation of that kind. It is oxpcctccl that in tins way the candidates 

In the ninety-five years of its existence some- wifi be able to cntoi the service with the same 

thing more than half of its giaduntea lmvc degree of preparation ns their comrades from 

been officers of tho army. t Saint-Cyr and the Polytechnic. The course 

Preparation for the officers' commission may in each is about one yeoi (1) The Cavalry 
begin for those who onter from qiviJ life in two School constitutes a section of the Cavalry 
schools, tho Polytechnic {L'Ecoh PoJyfiicJi- School of Application at Sauimu (2) The 
niqiiz) at Pans, and the Special Military School Artillery and Engineer School ( L'Ecole M\h- 
( L’Ecnle Sp&cialc Hhhtaii c) at Siunt-Cyr, in tana dc Varhllcne el du g&nie) at Versailles. It 
both of which service of one year in a regiment has a stall of twcqfcy-two officers. (3) The 
is required Since 1907 thero is a slnctly Infantry School ( L'Ecole militam tVmfanlerie) 
competitive examination, requiring graduation at Snint-Mruxorit, maintains a staff of thirty- 
at a high school and also special ivoik. Tho one officers, 

polytechnic school at Pavia prepnics cadets B, Schools for the Completion and Improve- 
for artillery, ongineors, mid other technical menl of the Educalign of Officers, — (a) The 
services m the army and navy. The course Cavaliy School {VEqo\& de fcavalcrie), at Sau- 
lasLs two years, beginning at the age of sixteen null, has a number of courses, so that it 
or seventeen It gives a preparatory civil cdu- combines the school of application with the 
cation, almost ontnoly of a mathematical preparatoiy school for officers and ncmcomime- 
clmiaobcr, and is a scientific school of high class sioned officers The coui&cs arc. (1) School of 
under miliLaiy discipline Its graduates are application for cavalry, consisting of forty- 
commissioned as second lieutenants in the coipa five officers, one from each brigade, preparing 
for which they have piepared The military for the duties of nistructois in equitation, 
element is not prominent During summer (2) School q[ application foi artillery and eugL- 
tliero arc two drills per week only, In faot it ncers, consisting of forty officeis, preparing to 
is not a military school although three fourths act as instructors in equitation, (3) School 
to two thirds of its pupils enter the nnny It is of application Toi second lieutenants of cavaliy 
a sort of mathematical university, a degree at on giaduation from Saumur, consisting of 
which is a necessary condition of admission eighty to ninety officers, completing then in¬ 
to certain departments of naval, military, nnd atruction in equitation 

civil services, Tho stall and personnel consists The school has fifty-six instructors nnd pormn- 
of seventy officeis and numerous civil in- nent stall officers The course is one year, 
structors. There aie 350 cadets, of whom 100 (!>) The School of Application foi Artillery 

avD at tho expense of the State, and Engmeers (L'Ecole iVajrph. cation de l'mm- 

The Special Military School at Smnt-Cyi lene etdu pdme), at Fontainebleau, furnishes tho 
is a companion institution to the Polytechnic, advanced military and technical lnstiuction 
preparing cadets fot tho cavaliy, infantry, and needed m these aims The school is under the 
marines. The course is two years, beginning command of a general officer with the assist¬ 
ant the ngc of sixteen or seventeen years. Tho truce of forty-seven officers The course ib two 
requirement of one year pievioua seivice in a years 

regimont has resulted in the suppression of (c) School of Musketry (L'Ecole nor male 
military exercises m ranks at the school. The de hr), at Chalons, has for its object, first the 
rifle is inrely earned, ^ Instruction is essentially preparation of officers to act as nistructois of 
practical, TVifch the object of fonning instructors musketry, and second, ns a station for general 
and officers, and no longer almost exclusively experimental purposes in matters pertaining 
soldiers The one year's sorvicc with regiments to musketry. It has several courses, varying 
is used in the ease of cavaliy cadets to develop from six weeks to three months and a half 
m impoitant proportions their general and mill- Tho school is conducted by a personnel of six- 
tnry knowledge, They join the class of non- teen officers 

commissioned candidates for Simmur in tho Closely connected with the School of Mus- 
couracs of luatory, geography, and topography, ketry at Chalons are the schools of application 
and aie besides employed in the training of foi lieutenants of cavalry, infantry, and engi- 
young horses There aro about 900 enacts, neers, one at Camp Rci chard and the other at 
furnishing ahout one third the officers nacos- Camp Ynlbonne, with courses of about six 
sary Its graduates predominate in the higher weeks,^ and a corps of instructors of about 
grades and at the StafT School About naif ten oflieeia. 

are pay cadets, the remainder free The mill- {d) School of Explosives and Mines (VEcole 
tary and instruction staff is sixty-five officers. d l application des poudre s cl saltpUres ), at Paris, 
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ia lecruitcd entirely from graduates or llip Poly¬ 
technic) and ia intended for an advanced study 
by engined officers , 

(e) School of Gymnastics ( L’mole normale 

ric pi/iannstique), at Joinvillc-lc-Paint, trams a 
limited number of officers and noncommis¬ 
sioned officers ns inibiUQtwB m gymnastics and 
fencing, in order to mauro a imifoun mctlioc! of 
instruction in all that concerns those oscicisos 
throughout the army The coui.se lasts six 
months There are eight offiecis pomumcntly 
detailed, , _ . . 

(f) School of Aerial Navigation ( LEcole 
d J aerostation) gives technical instruction xu the 
service to a certain number of, detailed officers 

(p) Artillery Schools (L’ltfcote rf'mbftene), 
one foi each brigade of artillery, with the 
object of completing the instruction q[ tho 
officers of this arm and of noncommissioned 
officers aspiring for promotion. 

Annexed to tho school of this class at Poitiers 
is n practical course for majors and captains 
of artillery, lasting from tluco to uik months 
according to the lank of the officers. It in¬ 
cludes tho study of the changes m Urn con- 
stiuction and employment of field artillery at 
homo and abroad. 

(/i) School of Field Fortification (UEcoh dcs 
travaux tie camyagne), This school is attached 
to the school fur the first engineer regiment at 
Versailles. Its object is to train officers of 
infantry in the construction of field works in 
time of war The course is fgur weeks, 

(i) The War School (UEcule supfrrmir Ju 
guerre), at Paris, has a two-year course, thirty ~ 
threo instructors and dnectors, and 2BD stu¬ 
dents It is open to the best students of tho 
Polytechnic and to competition by graduates 
af Saint-Cyr. Upon graduation tile students 
serve two years with cavalry, two years with 
infantry, one yeai with arid levy Wove they 
aro eligible for staff appointment, The day's 
work begins nt m or bcVcii o'clock and con¬ 
tinues until five r.M., with the exception of one 
and one hnU hours. Much of the Lirne is 
taken up with outdoor work, and tho evenings 
are free 

As an adjunct to tho War school an addi¬ 
tional class for higher officers is about to bo 
started to study tho duties of high command. 
The course will be six months, and the first class 
will consist of twenty majors and lieutenants 
colonels. 

C Schools Jot Noncommissioned Officers and 
Privates. — Preparatory schools me piovided 
for the sons of soldiers, pensioners, and deceased 
officers, where education and instruction ia 
given at the public expense to train them as 
noncommissioned officers. The Stale assumes 
a guardianship in a way over these chikhen 
(eii/unls di troupe), and gives them an allowance 
in money foi the earliest age, and at the a^e of 
thirteen admits them into one ol six miliLary 
prejnuatory schools The schools are located 
as follows. For cavalry at Autun; for artil¬ 


lery and engineers at Billom, for infantry at 
Rnnibouillet, Montrcuil-sur-Mer. Saint-Hip* 
polytc-du-Fort, nncl Andolys, Tlic aggregate 
number of students accommodated at these 
schools is 3000, with 34 officers in charge 
of instruction and discipline, 

A school for fiddlers* orphans (OrpJichnnl 
II6not) f established by private endowment, 
takes boys at ages from five to thirteen years, 
and serves as a preparatory school foi the higher 
class lb is under military supervision nnd 
control 

Through out the army there arc in every 
regiment schools for the soldiers cates rdpfmen- 
taircs). The schools are of two kinds 1 (1) pri¬ 
mary, for the illiterate, and (2) for noncommis¬ 
sioned officcis who desire promotion The 
eftvahy school at Suumur piovidcg several 
courses for noncommissioned officers mid men. 
as follows. (1) School foi noncommissioned 
officcis prcpaiing for olficds' commission, con¬ 
sisting of over 100 men who have gained a el- 
mi? aion by cumpfetitivo cxiUnumlion. (2) The 
school for snddlcis, with 100 woikmcn (3) 
The school for sixty to eighty apprentice fur¬ 
riers, detached from icgimontfl, to which they 
return with a warrant as famci sergeant. 

(4) School for cavalry tclcgiaphers, consist¬ 
ing of two group!) 0 / 100 each, detached from 
regiments, to take the course each year. 

(5) The sohool of vetennary students wlio come 
to complete previous training before entering 
the army; there mu twenty-six to thirty of 
them. 

D Schools for Auxiliary Se/vices. — (a) The 
School or Ailmilustration [UEcoU d 3 admm&lra- 
lion) at Vincennes is intended to instruct spe¬ 
cially qualified noncommissioned officers with a 
view to advancement to the grade of officers in 
tho supply departments aUa sanitary ^service, 

(b) School of Sanitation Service (L'Fcote du 
service ric san/d), at Lyons, supplements the medi¬ 
cal course of students nnd gives thorn the nec¬ 
essary military training, The course is six 
months under a coips of nineteen instructors 

(c) School of Application for the Sanitary Serv¬ 
ice (L’Ecqle d’application du service de sa?it6), 
at Pans, receives the graduates of (6) and im¬ 
parts theoretical and practical instinotion. 

Austria-Hungary,— A Prcpamloi y >Sc/ioo1b 
for Officers. — Picpnintion for mihtaiy life 
begins early. As in Germany, the young men 
go through a senes of military preparatory 
schools, beginning at tho age of ten years Tho 
sehoolsj called military technical schools, nrc 
similar to the corresponding public schools 
designed to lay a foundation for a scientific 
education. They arc of two classes, limned 
respectively Upper and Lower Schools. The 
Lower Schools ( Untar-Redhchnlen ) have a 
three-year course, and arc located at EnnB, 
Stcicmark, Fighmi, Moros Vrtsiirhcly, St. 
Poltcn, Itdsneg They have about 140 officers 
on duty and 900 students The military 
orphan school at Hntelbcrg is of this class. 
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The Upper Schools receive the graduates of C Schools far Enlisted Men. — Schools for 
the former for a four-year course They me one-year volunteers arc established in cicli 
situated at Kismmton and Malmsch Weiss- icgiment, and divisional schools in each division 

kirclien, with about 70 officers and 450 students D Schools for Auxiliary Services. — (1) The 
The military academies receive the gmluateB Military School of Administration (Admimsba- 
of the Upper Schools foi three years Prepara- live Mihltirfachkvrse) at Oiinn. (2) Military 
tion foi the academics may, howovei, be ob- Medical School (Mihldr fazthchc ApplikaLiona- 
taincd elsewhere, in public sohools or private schule) at Vienna (3) Veterinary School 
educational establishments The age of ndims- ( Tierarzlhche Hochschule) at Vienna, (4) 
sion would be about seventeen years, The Cavalry and Infantry Telegraph Schools (Tcfe- 
expcnscs are cithoi borne by the State, which is graphenhurs) at Tullin. 

the most common case, or they make full or Italy —The military schools of Italy aic 
half payments under supervision of a Superintendent or 

The Theresa Academy at Neustndt is the Director of Military Education 
institution which educates officeia for the A Schools for the Prepmahon of Candidates 
cavahy and infantry, It has fifty officeis and for the Officers’ Commission. —Preparation is 
450 students. The Technical Militaiy Acad- usually made at the junior endet schools or the 
emy of Vienna fivcpaics for artillery, engineers, militaiy colleges of Home and Naples (Collefji 
and other special scivices, It has forty-six Mihtan) f both conducted under the snmc 
officeis and 270 students, The graduates of regulations and with the same entrance oxnnii- 
the academics are commissioned dhectly into nations The earliest age at entrance is thii- 
the anny. The lecruitmcnt of the coips of teen yenrs The course is about the same as 
officers is further picmtled by a Inigo number of for boya of corieaponding age at certain or the 
aadet schools, with a two-yeai course. There public schools, and takes four years. Entrance 
arc fifteen of these for mfantiy, some of which is competitive. 

are also open to the cavahy, with an aggregate The militaiy colleges arc preparatory far the 
of 345 officers and 2400 cadets. They aro semoi cadet schools, of which there aic two. 
located at Vienna, Budapest, Prag, KbiiigsCcld, tho Military School (Scuola Ahhtare) at Modena 
Pozsony, Innsbuick, Tcmcavdi, Nagyzcbcn, for cavalry and infantry cadets, and the Mili- 
Liebcnnu, Lobszdw, Cai’lstadt, Marburg, iCa- tary Academy ( Accademia Mihtare) at Turin 
meniU, Lemburg, and K&san. for engineer and artillery endots Admission 

The cavalry also has a special cadet school to these schools is competitive, as in the col- 
at Mahnsch Wcisskiichcn, with 24 officers and leges, and they arc also open to graduates of 
150 students civil schools, and deserving soldiers. The 

Tho arLillcry school is at Traiskirchen, with course in the military school at Modena is two 
6Q officer a and 350 ondtta. yews No nifttUumaVitB \b taken by the cwRt, 

The pionceis havo a school at Hamburg, with except what is included in the subjects of phy- 
25 officers and lflO cadets. eical and natural sciences On graduation a 

After graduation at the cadet schools tho cadet receives Ilia commission ns an officer^ 
cadet is assigned to a regiment ns a endet, cavQlry oi infantry. Tho course at tho Mili- 
witli actual or honorary position as noncorn- taiy Academy of Turin is three years, and the 
missioned officer, As vacancies occur they may sciences occupy a prominent part in the 
be appointed cadet officeis' substitutes (Cadet schedule. On gmduation a cadet receives his 
Officers Slcllverlrcler) in which they exercise the commission ns an officer of artillery or cngi- 
function of officers, and associate with them peers, but antedated one year in order to adjust 
without actually holding rank as officers the rank It will thus be seen that cadets who 
Having completed a probationary period in pursue the usual course will be officers at a 
this position, they may be nominated foi com- minimum age of nineteen years ( About one 
missions, after having received the approving third of tho vacancies go to meritorious non¬ 
vote of the officers of their regiments. commissioned officers, for whom a special course 

B Schools for OJJlccis, — (1) The Special is provided at the school of Modena, with a 
Technical School of Artillery, Engineers, Build- term of two years. 

ing Construction, and Civil Schools ( Technische B. Schools for the Completion and Improve- 
iUihtdtr/ac/Lkurse) at Vienna. (2) School of meat of the fiducafum of Comiuis^ieiicd Oi/tcers. 
Musketry (ATmeschiess-schule) at Vienna. (3) —Upon graduation from. the military schools 
Artillery School of Tire ( Ariilhiie Scfness - the candidates bid commissioned nnd are sent 
schide) at Vienna. (4) Riding Masters 1 School to the schools of application for their branch of 
( Mihl&r-Rcillehrerinslilut) at Vienna. (5) the service. The second lieutenants of cavalry 
Fencing and Gymnastic Institutes 1 School go for a course of ten month? to the Cavalry 
( Mililttr-Reit-und-Fahrlchierinstilul ) at Schloss- School of Application [Scuola di Cavalleria) at 
lioff bei Murchegg (6) School of Instruction Pincrola, immediately after graduating at 
in Riding and Driving [MihttLr Fechlund Turn- Modena. A second course provides for train- 
lehrerinslihtt) at Vienna. (7) War School mg of officers ns riding lnstmctors, and a third 
( ICriegs-schule) at Vienna, has a permanent course is given to officers preparatory to passing 
staff of 26 officers and 136 students. their examination for promotion. Tho second 
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lieutenants of heavy artillery and cngineeis go 
for two yeais longer to the School of Applica¬ 
tion for their arms OSci/ola d’ A pph castor 
d’Arhglcria c Gemo) at Turin, The second 
lion tenants of held artillery enter the Artillery 
School of Fiio (tfciwda Central* di Tiro d'Ailig- 
lena) at Ncttnwo; m the mfanfciy the lieuten¬ 
ants go to the School of Fire (Scuola Centrale di 
'ArJ di Fanleria) at Parma. Several additional 
corn sea arc provided — 

(1) Course for preparing cavalry and in¬ 
fantry officcis lo enter tho Wai School at 
Turin, — four months (2) Coiuso for pre¬ 
paring infant!y officers foi their promotion, — 
tin cc months (3) Course for students of the 
lowest class of the war schools, — forty days, 
(>i) Course for noncommissioned officcis who 
seek commissions in the accounting depart¬ 
ments, — two yeais, The Royal School for 
(Jail)nicer Officers OSfinoJn AUicn Ojficmle 
C(i)dbimm llcah), and the military fencing 
school (Scuofa jlfatfistrnfc Mil drift di Schema i) 
aie at Rome. The War School (Scuola di 
Outrra) at Tvivin is tho highest school, and is 
designed to qualify officers who have had throe 
ov four years' service for duty m the General 
Staff, Enhance is competitive for cavalry 
and infontiy, but no examination is required 
foi those who have graduated at the luglici 
achouls of application for artillciy and cnginccis 
The comae takca thiee yours, and is conducted 
by 41 officers with 1G5 students 

C Schools for Noncommissioned Officers and 
Men. — The most important is the above- 
mentioned section of the Modena School, which 
prepares intelligent and deserving noncom¬ 
missioned officcis who aspire to the giadc of 
officers for admission to the militaiy schools 
D Schools Jot Auajfliary Senates —Tho 
principal schools of these kinds arc The Mili- 
tary Sanitary School of Application (ScudI n 
d*Apphcazione di Saiiila Militate) at Floicncc 
The Military GcoginplucaL Institute (ZiuCiiuto 
Geografico Mihlan), 

Great Britain — A. Schools for Ike Prepara¬ 
tion of Candidates for an Office}'u Commission aro 
to a large extent limited to two —the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst Entrance ]g at 
the ape of seventeen or eighteen ycaia Admis¬ 
sion ia strictly competitive, except for a small 
number of King's cadets, who aie subject 
to a qualifying examination only. Graduation 
fTom the sixth form in English secondary 
schools, which is equivalent to entrance to a 
university, qualifies for Sandhurst and Wool¬ 
wich, but there aie also numerous piivnte 
schools wlucA\ prepsne for both 
The Royal Militmy Academy at Woolwich 
prepares cadets for artillery and engineers 
It has a one-year courso, and accommodates 
200 cadets, with 40 officers* < The cnclets are 
organized and held under military discipline 
The course or instruction is largely taken up 
with military subjects, 


The Royal Military College at Sandhurst is 
the prcpnintory school for the cavalry and 
infantry brunches, The course is opb year, 
mostly devoted to military matters It con¬ 
tains TOO cadets and 3G officers The amount 
paid by cadets depends upon ability to pay, and 
ranges from £ 150 per year to nothing, King's 
cadets receive a gi utility fiom the Qge of thir¬ 
teen m order to prepare them for entrance ex¬ 
amination The weekly routine lakes up 
forty hours per week or about five houis foi 
class and study and tlucc hours daily foi chill 
In a year there are about three months of vaca¬ 
tion 

Among the novel disciplinary methods to bo 
noted is the rule that outlets have nn allowance 
of pocket money which, in amount, depends 
on cadet rank It is taken away when under 
punishment. Cadcta reduced to tanks aie not 
graduated unless they arc reinstated ab least 
to tlic grade of coiporul 

The characteristic features of the Woolwich 
and Sandhill at schools an) the bncf period*) of 
instruction aucl tlw exacting competitive stand¬ 
ards of admission. The ordinary m guments for 
and again at these methods continues to be heard, 
with the general lcauit that tho tendency is to 
increase the length of the couise* 

Among the schools having a military char¬ 
acter which serve ns pieparatoiy institutions 
are the Duke of Yoik'a Royal Military School 
at Gaston, the Royal Hibernian Military School 
at Dublin, and the Queen Yictoiia School at 
Dunblane 

In addition to the royal schools described, 
entrance to the regular corps of officers can be 
obtained 1 (a) by nomination of recognized 
universities to candidates fulfilling the academic 
and military qualifications, (b) by competition 
to officcis of auxiiiftiy and colonial foices 

B Schools for Conimi&fsumcd Ojjicers —(a) 
Tho Ordnance College at Woolwich hnfl four 
courses. (1) the ordnance couiae for affieei’B of 
the army and marines, (2) the gunnery staff 
com sc for officers and noncommissioned officers, 
(3) the master gunner's couise, (4) the artificer's 
course. The course lasts one yeai, with thir¬ 
teen officers permanently assigned and twenty- 
six .students 

(i) The Engineering School nt Chatham has 
three courses: (I) for officers of the Royal En¬ 
gineers, (2) for officers and enlisted men of the 
Royal Engineers, (3) for officcis and noncom¬ 
missioned officcig and men of the line, Tba 
officers foi instruction and administration mim- 
bci seventeen. 

Other schools of tins cln.ss are 1 (c) Cavalry 
School at Nclhcmvon, takes thiity officers for 
six months ( d ) School q] Gunnoiy at Shoc- 
buvyncss (c) Mounted Infantry School at 
Longmooi, (/) School of Musketry at Ilythc 
(g) School of Gymnastics al Aldci&liot and 
Ciurngh ( h ) Staff College at Camberley. 
The Staff College performs tho ordinary mission 
of a college of its kind. The college maintains 
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a poununcnt pcisoimel of sixteen officers and able-bodied male citizen must help to defend 
ninety-eight student officers. the State applies to all between the age*, of 

C Schools Jot Noncommissioned OJJicas and twenty and foity-oight yenrs, who aio not 
Enlisted Men are conducted m connection with exempted by law The first twelve ycnis aio 
a majority of the schools noted In addi- passed in the active army, and the next eight 
turn there me numcious garuson schools, which years arc put in with the hist reserve, or Land¬ 
fill msh certificates of three kinds Promotion loch Finally, the eight yeais up to the age 
to the milk of coipoml requires a thn il-olass of forty-eight arc in the second roscivc, or Land- 
certificate, to the lank of sergeant a second- sluim Thus the active army is divided into 
class ceitificatc, and the other more important twelve classes, according to age, Each year 
noneommibsianocl olhccis must have ft first- the young men who reach the ago of twenty 
class certificate (a) The School of Cookery, years lcpoit foi duty as lecrmts At the same 

Aldeishot / has a course of three months foi time the class of those who pass the thirty- 

noncommissioned officers (6) The Royal Mill- second birthday go into the first lescive, while 
taiy School of Music is nt Kncllcv Hall for still another class finish their term of service 

training of bandsmen of all ranks (e) For in the first reserve at the age of forty years, 

fci tuning of assistant instructors in riding theic A date is fixed when the young men of the 
are establishments at Canterbury, Woolwich, recruit class present themselves for enrollment, 

and Aldershot, (rf) A course for saddlers is They are then examined; the unfit are excused, 
piovided ftt Woolwich dockyard (c) A course the fiL are assigned to the most appropriate 
of instruction for soldieis to qualify us chirop- branch of the seivicc They are aimed, 
odists is foiniecl (/) A course foi tailors is equipped, clothed, and instructed in the school of 
provided nl the Royal Army Clothing Factory the recruits foi ninety days m the cavalry, 
D Schools Jor the Auxihcuy Sei vices —(a) seventy-live days in the nrtillciy, mid sixty-live 
The Royal Army Medical College at Grosvonar days in the infantry At these schools the 
Road, S.W. (6) The Royul Medical Coips skeleton legimcnts, battalions, or companies 
School ftt Aldershot (c) The School of Signal- necessary to give the entire body of icermis 
ing at Aldershot, (d) The Aimy Service a technical organization are first formed by 
Corps School at Aldershot (c) The Army calling upon the newly appointed officers and 
Vefccriimiy School at Aldershot (J) The Bal- noncommissioned officers in sufficient numbers 
loon School at South Fnrnborougli has twelve This is then an important part of thctiaimng 
officers for a seven weeks 1 courae ( g ) The of others besides the recruits, 

School of Elcctnc Lighting nt Plymouth and Immediately after finishing his lecruit course 
Poi tsmouth for officers of engineer and heavy the soldier takes his place in the active army nfl 
artilleiy, (A) The School of Economics pio- a member of a company loented ncai his home 
vides a six months' course in commcicial mul Subsequent service of instructed troops is as 
business ti aining. fallows For cavalry, privates, and corporals, 

There are a number of military schools and eight annual trainings of eleven days each, 
colleges m the colonies, ns (c) The Indian for infantry, seven annual trainings of eleven 
Staff College, at Quetta, with forty-nine stu- days each; foi ai tillcry, seven annual trainings of 
dent o films (b) The Indian Cavalry School fourteen daye, each The ai tillcry, infantry, 
at Saugor. (e) The School of Musketry at and other troops of the first reserve, cavally ox- 
Blocmfontein, SA (d) Schools of Musketry cep ted, have one annual tunning of eleven days 
at Pnchmnrli, Sntnia, Chaugla Gall, Mayengo, Thus the total service ns a private of cavalry is 
India (e) The Royal Military Academy at 17S days, 184 for artillery, and 153 foi infantry 
Kingston, Canada These days arc in addition to the days of 

Comparison of the system of militaiy cduca- reporting and dismissal When they are 
tian m Great Britain with that of other coun- counted, the total will bo from eighteen to 
tiles shows less Lime devoted to study and less twenty-seven days more It is to be observed 
exacting qualifications Tor tlio grade of officer that a day is counted for a full eight horns of 
than in most countries. haul woik, m which all the time is occupied 

Switzerland — Tina country piescuts many in a manner that has been carefully studied and 
novel feaLuiea in hoi military and educational planned beforehand Each special arm 1ms 
eyatom, bcciuiac al\c is the only couutiy in the a com sc of its own The butchcia, bakers, 
world which 1ms foimcd nn efficient scheme of teamsters, and others so essential to a field 
national defense based entirely on a militia army, aie oignnizcd, drilled, and worked in the 
sysLem The prepaiatory training of the Swiss way they should go 

youth for military sorvico begins eaily. Be- Voluntcci shooting clubs arc subsidized bj r 
tween the ages of ten and twenty years a course the government when they use the military 
of gymnastics and elementary drill is made firearm according to military rules. They aic 
obligatory at public schools and elsewhere, an important feature of the military system; 
To this is added rifle firing for the older boys, every soldier between the ages of twenty and 
so that much of tho <l mwncss" of the recruit forty must either fire a course at one of these 
has disappeaied befoie they present them- meetings once a year or afcLend a three clays’ 
selves for enrollmonfc The principlo that every course of practice under military supervision. 
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For officers nnd noncommissioned ofiiceis the 
course is extended to thirty days. This train¬ 
ing ia in addition to othei ndUtnrysci vice, and 
of course greatly Inci eases the aggregate time 
given to the state by each man In 1905 there 
aycto 3094 of these shooting clubs in that small 
statu, with a membership of 220,147. The 
United States, being thirty times moio popu¬ 
lous than SwlUorluid, would, at the same rate, 
have 100,000 such clubs with a membership of 
six million and a hnlT members, at an annual 
cost of two million dollars. That six million 
and a hnlr membership will also represent the 
proportional number oi armed, trained, mid or- 
gauged soldiom, maintained at a cost of half 
that of our own military establishment 

Advancement in the army depends upon abil¬ 
ity and the tune given to learning the duties 
of iv soldiei. Promotion to the grade of cor¬ 
poral comes on the, recommendation of supe¬ 
riors, aftci the candidate has satisfactorily 
passed his recruit course and followed tho 
course of turning prescribed for the new grade 
The sergeants ore taken fiom the corpoiala, 
so that, after four years, a man has not oidi- 
niurily been able to get his commission as an 
oflicoi The principal schools for noncom¬ 
missioned oflicDia last thirty-live days for cav¬ 
alry and artillery and twenty days for infantry, 
with corresponding courses for other arms 
After qualifying as noncommissioned officers, 
they at once act ns iustiuctora at the recruit 
schools of tho next class, and then take their 
regular annual course with the active army, so 
that in the year when a man becomes a cor¬ 
poral of cavalry ho lias 130 days 1 service, 124 
days in artillery and 100 days in infantry, This 
course was taken by 2095 men in l DOG 

Noncommissioned officer, or soldiers who are 
deelmcd qualified, enter a preparatory school 
foi officers lasting eighty days foi cavaliy 
and infantry, 105 days for artillery, and coi- 
responding perioda, for athci services They am 
appointed lieutenants if satisfactory, and imme¬ 
diately practice their functions ns such at a 
veenut school^ and again follow it up with tlus 
annual training wiLh their regiments. So 
that the lieutenant, m the i f ear when ho qual¬ 
ifies, devotes 181 days to miUtavy service in 
cavalry, 191 in aitillery, nnd 150 in infantry 
Seniority rules m promotion to first lieuten¬ 
ant Above and including (he rank of captain, 
promoLiou is by selection among the best 
officers 

Numerous schools are provided for o/ficeis, 
Aftei reaching the rank of lieutenant, officers 
must remain four years m each grade, at least, 
so that they cannot roach the grade of colonel in 
less than twenty years IJcfoie becoming cap¬ 
tains they must successfully pass through the 
thirty days' course for captains and command a 
company at a recruit school Before being 
promoted major, they have a course of fifty 
days, and command a battalion of recruits, 
Lientemmt^coloncla and colonels have tactical 


CxeicisGs without troops for eleven Jayg every 
other yeni Candidates for the general staff 
have a seventy days' course. Tho gencuil atnfi 
is the brunch upon winch the higher duties of 
the military profession me placed; their special 
work lasts fiom two to three months at p. time. 
Thus, in an avciage case, it will take about 
forty-five days each year devoted to military 
duties in order to get tegular pi emotion, and 
it wifi take about eight years to n captaincy. 

About 220 instructors oF nil kinds arc required 
to give the necessary diiection to the various 
branches of military training, They constitute 
about tho only permanent establishment in the 
nimy, nnd arc under pay at all times. A por¬ 
tion of the general staff may be included in this 
Notwithstanding the nppfticntly exacting na¬ 
ture of live calls for military service in a country 
where it is fulfilled at the same time that 
sv man pursues bis ordinary vocation, it bne 
been calculated that working hours arc lcduccd 
only 1 pei cent thereby 

Turkey.—-Turkey 1ms iv good system of 
military education, commencing with the pri¬ 
mary grades ami continuing up to a complete 
Avar school com so It was uitioduced with 
other null Lai y reforms by tho distinguished 
gcneial. Von del GolU, who succeeded in a very 
shoLfc time m giving tho country a fii&trclass 
army. 

A, Preparatory School*, — There ni c twenty- 
eight juiuoi schools of this class, of which six 
arc situated at Constantinople and the others 
are distributed among tho principal cities. 
The bays wear unifoims, but arc not quartered 
in bmracks, receive no military instruction, 
properly speaking, and are under no obligation 
to enter the army unless they nre. otherwise 
bound by the law. The progiam of instruction 
simply conforms to that of the ordinary primary 
school. Tho couiso of instruction fasts four 
years, Tho head or director of each school ia a 
military officer who has a number of officers 
as assistants, but most of tho teachers ara 
civilians Tho military colleges urc seven in 
number, and mn.y be classed as senior cadet 
sahoola Tho coin sc is three years, and ita 
diameter is distinctly military, mogt of the 
teaching personnel being military, and conaidci- 
ablc military induction being inipaited 
These colleges are usually placed at the head¬ 
quarters of the Army Corps chatiicts. Al¬ 
though specially designed to picpnro for the 
annv thcio is no obligation to serve 

Those cadets who are desirous of entering 
cavaliy and infantry join the Cavalry aim 
Infantry School (Afefclcb i h(iThi&) at Constanti¬ 
nople, On graduation the pupils arc com¬ 
missioned in the mfantiy and cavalry as 
second lieutenants, while the unsuccessful arc 
sent to join a regiment with the rank of first 
sergeant 

The School of Artillery and Engineers (JVfu- 
fondis-JChwiA i bsrn i humayoun) at Constanti¬ 
nople prepares officers for the artillery and 
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cnginccia of the line of the army, ns well na 
for fortress artillery It has a militaiy and 
scientific course winch lasts four years, On 
graduation successful cadets join the anny ns 
second lieutenanLs Those specially lccom- 
mended at the end of the course, not more than 
one tenth of the class, undergo a further tech¬ 
nical course for three yeais, on tho completion 
of which they arc piomoLcd to be oaptains 

B, Schools for Officers — The best of the 
graduates of tho Cavalry and Infantry School, 
as well as a few of the higher graduates of tho 
Ai Cillery and Engincci s' School, arc assigned to 
take the course of the Staff School (Erkiam i 
harbid mchlcbi) The couisc is three years, and 
graduates are assigned to the General Staff 
with the rank of captain The curriculum 
com])dies favoinbly with the othei war colleges 
In Europe 

C, Schooh for Noncommissioned Officers 
— As only a small proportion of the officers 
come from the military schools, the balance is 
furnished by the promotion of meritorious non¬ 
commissioned officers, for whom there mo 
appropriate schools. 

D Schools for Auxiliary Services — The 
Military School of Medicine (McAJeb i /miDiin 
lhabie i chahand) at Constantinople hna a six 
yeais 1 course Graduates enter the Sanitary 
Coips with the milk of cajitam, and take an 
additional two years in a military hospital 

A Yctcnnary section is attached to the Cav¬ 
alry and Infantry School, aiul graduates receive 
the rank of captain vctemmiian 

China —The plans for an nupciud anny 
were made m 190?, and contemplated the 
formation of thirty-six divisions of troops, two 
for each province, before 1012. The scheme 
has met with numerous delays in execution, but 
the progicss made hna been lcmnrknbie At 
present the number of students of the officer 
class ia about 10,500, distributed aa follows: — 

At twenty-nine junior cadet schools, 6000 
students, at three senior cadet schools, 1550 
students; at one school fai nobles and members 
of the royal family, 200 students; at one school 
for the inpicL instruction of officers, 1140 stu¬ 
dents, at six provincial schools for rapid in¬ 
struction of officeis, 810 students, at anc school 
for instructors, 120 students, at one provincial 
wai college, 120 students; total, 0940 students. 

There are also 500 officeis and military stu- 
dcnls m Japan and Lliiity in Europe Two 
giaduafcod ab West Point icconlly 

There aic as yet no schools of application, 
and it is found necessary to piovidc officers 
at an exceedingly rapid utlc for the new divi¬ 
sions from schools of instruction, in winch the 
course js nccessniily abbieviated It is ex¬ 
pected that the great Central School for 
Officers will be ready m 1011 and that the War 
College will be opened in 191(1. Under present 
plans the army will need annually about 1500 
officeis, which will be completely piovidcd by 
the national schools This will be done in 
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1912^ when there will be ncnily 13,000 sLudents, 
distributed ns follows — 

In junior cadet schools 6000 students, or 
2000 per year; in scnioi cadet schools 3600 
students, oi 1800 per year; in war schools 3200 
students, oi 1600 per ycai. 

The ordinaly progicsa of the Chinese officci 
will bo ns follows entrance at a cadet school 
at ago of fifteen years; at junior cadet schools, 
tinep yeais, at senior cadet schools, two years; 
&ervieo'in ranks, four months, at war schools, 
eighteen months, service in ranks, six months. 
Thus at the age of twenty-two years and four 
months he becomes an officei After two years 
with his icgiment he may enter tho IV o.t Col¬ 
lege. if specially selected foi the honoi, and will 
graduate in tivo years more. 

Here again we have the German system In 
addition to the officers 1 schools there arc cvery- 
whcic schools for noncommissioned officers and 
men. TlicschDoliiifnctisoneor the mosbimpor¬ 
tant paits of tile soldier life, and the army is to¬ 
day the most importantf actor in the introduction 
of western thought and learning throughout the 
country. Thousands of young men arc learning 
to be officeis, and the battalion schools of the 
army of 250,000 men me devoting two hours of 
study each day along with six hours of drill, 
Tho military profession ia now honored where 
foimeily it was despised It is sought by the 
moat favored youth of the land. Everywhere 
a sentiment of national patriotism is taking the 
place of former indifference If improvement 
continues at the same rapid rate, it will not be 
long before China will be one of the greatest 
military powers in the world 

Japan — In all military nations, and in 
Japan particularly, the army is a school of the 
highest qunlity in which the lmbitB of disci¬ 
pline and self-icapcct arc founed and the prin¬ 
ciples of honoi’ and patriot ism are taught In 
the public schools theie is a militaiy color given 
to the conduct and to the snorts of the students 
which prep ft its them for llicir military service. 
Bushido is taught, and Honor occupies tlie^irBt 
place in the list of studies, (See Japan, Edu¬ 
cation IN,) 

The military educational system is based 
on the Gemma 

A Schooh for the Prepmahon of Candidates 
for the Gi ade of Officer aic of two kinds, (a) Cadet 
Schools [Chuo Yonen Gakko ), which prepare for 
the ensign (Shikwan ICohosci) examination, and 
(5) the VYar School {Skihvan Gakko), which pre¬ 
pays for the officers' examination, 

(a) Cadet Schools are of two grades, a senior and 
a j unior grade Tliej u mor cadet schools nt e six in 
inimbri, mid arc located at Tokyo, Osaka, Sendai, 
Nagoya, Hiroshima, and Kuinnnioto with an 
aggregate of about 127 lnstiuctorS and ndinin- 
isI ration officers and 900 students. Pupils are 
admitted at the ago of Llurteon years, nntl 
remain thiec years Many of them arc sons of 
officers and aolchcia, and the same argument is 
made in Japan as in other countries for and 
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ugqinst their eontinuanco The additional 
Objection ig made tilnl their expense is excessive, 
costing three million yen per year. 

At the end of thiec years the cadets are 
transferred to the senior cadet school at Tokyo, 
Whore the comae is for two yems The Tokyo 
institution has about 530 cadets and a corj« of 
70 officers and instructors, n part of whom 
arc attached to the junior cadet school at 
the same place. About 80 per cent of the 
cadets pay theJr own expenses. The frvo years 
at the endeb schools nmy thus be supposed 
to have been completed at the eighteenth ycin. 

The cadet schools furnish less than half of the 
candidates for officcia, so that provision is made 
for candidates for commission direct from civil 
life. They enlist as one-year volunteers or 
candidates for commissions, -with the approval 
and consent of the colonels of the regiments 
in -which they dean e to serv c. Thc&c candidates 
enjoy certain privileges and at the end ol the 
year of service they lake the examination for 
ensign, or they we appointed without examina¬ 
tion, if they posses^ a diploma from a civil 
school of sufficiently high grade Having 
reached the grade of ensign, they lata then 
place with the graduates gC the cadet schools 
for the next step 

(6) The candidate school for officers (Ski- 
fcuaia (xa&fco) at Tokyo corresponds to the war 
schools of many other countries and receives 
the ensigns lor one ycm\ It is commanded by a 
major general, Assisted by 104 officers, and 
accommodate* about 720 students, divided into 
six sections according to whether the cadet* me 
to enter the cnvnliy, field Artillery, inf anti y, 
engineers, heavy artillery, or tram, Upon 
graduating, their candidacy is passed upon by 
the officers of their regiments, And if Lhc result 
is favorable they are commissioned as officers 
by the Emperor 

B Schools foi Commissioned Officers i o i 
Schools of Application — (a) The VnvuUy School 
of Application (Kihei Jmhi Gukko), at Tokyo, 
Ims a term of one year- with two comaos, (tj 
Tncljcs, for captains and lieutenants, (2) 
Equitation and Hippology, for lieiittmnnts and 
bomctiinos Toi jiGiicomnibaiouer] officers, Prob¬ 
ably officers and noncommissioned officers or 
the aitiUcry and tiain am also admitted At 
the close of the first ycai the best me selected 
for a second year ns instructors, Thcro arc 
about 33 instructor and 13d student officer* 
at this inslitiitiDTi 

(b) T/ic PieW Artillery Firing School ( Yascii 
ffoAu Shngcki Gnkko) has a course of eight 
months W ctvpUn is and one of rom* months 
foi lieutenants of field nitillcvy and mountain 
artillery Ttaic arc about twenty instructor* 
and twenty-two students 

(c) Pfte /n/niilii/ School of Application [To* 
yamaGMa), at Toyama, has n term of about one 
yem- mid three* combCs’ (1) Tactics for captains 
and lieutenants of mfantiy, and sometimes of 
enginecis and heavy artillery, <2) Gymnastics, 
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Tiling, and musltctiy for lieutenants and some 
noncommissioned officers of all arms, (3) Mu&io 
course lor musicians. The school has 45 offi¬ 
cers in the permanent pcisonnel and 145 officers 
ns students. 

M) AiLillrru and Engineering School oj 
Application (JJofco Crakko), at Tokyo, is com¬ 
manded by n major general, assisted by fifty- 
nine officers, and it instructs 230 students, who 
are sc omul hentonunts. Although the course 
is usually one year, the bogt students are given 
a SLimiul year, and at the close of the second 
term the best arc again designated for study 
abroad, There me courses in field and heavy 
military and engineering 
(t) The Heavy Aittlhry Firing School (J ii- 
hohei jShngQki Gakko) baa Uuce couisea. (1) Iot 
captains and Ucutenanta of Artillery, eight 
m ontha p (2) for captama and lieutenants, four 
months; (3) for captains and held officeis who 
have completed studies in the tclcgiaph bat¬ 
talion and for uoncotmiussujncd offieeis who 
desire to study electricity. It U&s a staff of 
nineteen officers and fifty-four students 

(f) Vfa iS/aJjT College (flat Sakha), at Tokyo, 
lops the system, with a (hicc-ycar course, It is 
commanded by a lieutenant general, with a staff 
of Pi assistants and 159 students. It dates 
from. I &8‘i. 

C Schools, for Noncommissioned Offices and 
Enlisted A fen .—Iu addition to the schools 
for ensigns and ccilain selected uoncainmis- 
sioned officer*, theie am many other schools for 
enlisted mom 

(a) The Ariilhry Musk) Workman's School 
has five coniaea, (1) Fyiotechnic section, 
(2) Master Saddlei* 1 ►Sections 1 and 2. (3) 
Master Aijiiorors' Sections 1 and 2, (4) Master 
Wheelwrights' Sections 1 mid 2, (5) Master 
Blacksmiths' Sections 1 and 2 (6) Vcteiinury 

School [Jui Gakko) at Tokyo, for fnrnois, 1ms a 
five months' course. 

All ajmy divisions have probationary schools 
for officers, aspimnt officojs, and noncommis¬ 
sioned nspiianfc officcia, 

D. Schools for Office)s of AuPilnvv Scrv* 
ices, —(a) The Intendance School (I(ein Gab¬ 
le), at Tokyo, foi officcia, probationary officers, 
end intondfliice cadets. It has a staff of 29, 
mid 13] students for about two years (&) The 
Army Medical School (Guni Gakko) at Tokyo, 
(c) The School of il/i7ifary Topography. 

In 1876 when the new army was fairly started 
there were 2131 students in militniy schools; 
in 1893 there were 2602 students; in 190S there 
wore 2755 Tills will evidently be increased to 
coirespond to the inci cased sme of the army 
since dm hlanclunian campaign, 

United States.— A Office) s' Pycpaialory 

jStfmoJs m the United States aic confined to two 
clnsscs The fn&b class consist* of a singlq 
school, the Military Academy at West Point, 
Cadets arc admitted at the age of seventeen on 
nemulation by a congressman ox by the Presi¬ 
dent- of the United States, the number of can- 
23ft 
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ditlalca allowed to each being regulated by law 
The course lasts four years. A qualifying 
examination is required, or a certificate of grad¬ 
uation at a public school of good standard* All 
expense is borne by the government The 
Military Academy closely resembles the mili¬ 
tary scientific nnd technical schools of other 
countries, where ctulcls are prepared for 
engineers, coast artillery, and other scientific 
branches of the service Its prototype in 
Europe would be the Military Academy at 
Modena, lu Italy, or the Polytechnic School of 
France 

The West Point system developed by itself, 
and probably was little influenced by othor 
schools. One of its most distinctive feabuies, 
for which great merit has been claimed, is due 
to the piovision in the law of 1S12 winch pie- 
scribed that cadets shall " be trained and taught 
all the duties of a private, noncommissioned 
officer and officei." The lcsult is to give 
instruction in the duties of all arms of tho 
service* In other cauntuea tlus part of an 
officer's military education is usually given 
in two probatioimiy periods of ecivico in 
the ranks with troops nnd that the duties 
of all aims arc not learned by all officers. 
Much unjust criticism of West Point has been 
duo to ignorance of its place in military educa¬ 
tion. Always a prcparntoiy school of a high 
class, it has never been a war college Its great¬ 
ness is duo to the high character of its grad¬ 
uates, and not to the course of aLudy pursued by 
its alumni. The higher duties of command 
must be learned in another school The sug- 
cstion lias been made that perhaps it is time to 
ofer to foreign experience in tho plan of tho 
Military Academy, and to form each class 
into two sections, one an Engmcni-Artillery 
section and the other a Cavalry-Infantry sec¬ 
tion, each with a course of study appiopnato 
to future service 

The second class of cadet sohools is composed 
of certain civil schools in which " Military 
Science nnd Tactics 1 ' forms n part oi the cur¬ 
riculum. It is a large class of nearly one hundred 
institutions, although only ten of them havo tho 
privilege of furnishing commissioned officers to 
the army At these schools there are ninety- 
two officers detailed as military instructors 

At the inspection of 1910 22,147 students were 
present. About 10 per cent of the attendance 
m 19Q9 were at ten Bchools lntcd as u Dis¬ 
tinguished," and another 10 per cent wore at 
strictly military institutions. About 15 per 
cent had target practice on the range. A pai t 
of the attendance consists of boys under fifteen 
years of age, and in tins lcspcct these schools aro 
like tho junior cadet sohools. 

Under tho provisions of General Orders, 
No, 231, War Department, Nov. 1G, 1000, 
these institutions are divided into five classes, 
ns follows — 

Class A — Schools or colleges whose organi¬ 
sation is essentially military, whose students aro 


habitually in uniform, in which military discU 

f iline is constantly maintained, and one of whose 
eacling objects is the development of the 
Btudwit by m&cvvia of mtitinry drib, and by 
regulating lua daily conduct according to tho 
principles of nnlitaiy discipline 

Class D, — State land grant or ngiiculturnl 
colleges established undei the provisions of the 
act of Congiess of July 2, 1802, which are 
required by said act to include military tactics 
in their cuiriculum 

Class DA. — Any college of Claes B which 
attains the state of efficiency required for 
schools or colleges of Class A shall be classed 
na BA 

Clnss C —All schools or colleges not essen¬ 
tially^ military which maintain n course of mili¬ 
tary instiuclion equal or supeiior m character 
and hours of instiuction to that required of 
institutions of Class B 

Class D — All other schools or colleges at 
which officers of the army may be detailed 
and which tlo not maintain a comae of military 
instruction equal to that icquired of institu¬ 
tions of Class B, and aL which such instruction 
is regarded ns nominal. 

Institutions, not exceeding toil, whoso stu¬ 
dents havo exhibited the greatest application 
and proficiency in military training and knowl¬ 
edge during the year aro designated annually 
ns rf Distinguished Institutions," 

^ B, Schools of Application, —These are pro¬ 
vided for every brnnoh of tho service. 

(a) The Mounted Service School at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, for officers and noncommissioned offi¬ 
cers of the Cavalry unci Field Artillery, has three 
courses (1) Training school for officers. 
(2) Training school for horseshoers and far¬ 
riers (3) Training school for bnkeis and 
cooks, It has ten officers ns staff and military 
instructors, and thirty-six student officers. 
The course is one year 

(6) The Const ArLillcry School at Fort 
Monroe, Va., 1ms n two-year term divided into 
three courses' (1) Regular. (2) Advanced. 
(3) Enlisted specialists. It has nn instiuctiomd 
staff of sixteen, and Lweilty-four student officers, 
(c) Tlie Engineering School at Washington 
Barracks, D.C l hag a course in civil engineering 
and a course in military engineering, with a 
term of one year, five instructors, nnd a claas of 
fourteen officers 

(< I ) Tho Army School or the Line at Fort 
Leavenworth has four courses in a year of 
tune (1) MihLary Art. (2) Engineering 
(3) Law (4) Languages It has twenty-four 
officei a in the staff and ns military instructors, 
and thnty-aix students An engineering school 
of the lino is about to bo fonned at the snmo 
place A portion of the instruiHorfl arc as¬ 
signed also to tho Army Staff College, to be 
mentioned Intel 

(e) A School of Musketry for Cavalry and 
Infantry is provided at Monterey, Cal 

At all military posts there arc garrison 
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schools for officers, m -which a great amount of 
woik is prescribed, 

(J) The moat advanced schools of the army 
arc the Aimy Staff College, Foil, Leavcmvoith, 
ICttn., with a course lasting one year and a 
clfiss of twenty-three; and finally the Army 
War College at Washington, D.C., with a per¬ 
manent personnel of eight officers and Liventy- 
one students, for one year. The War College 
course nmy be compared with that of the third 
year at the German Knegs-Akademic, tho 
Staff College course with the second year, and 
the Army School of the Line with the first yeai 
at that institution. 

C. All posts arc provided with schools for 
enlisted, men , but attendance is not compulsory 
Schools for bakers and cooks are at Washington 
Barracks, I) C . and at Sim Francisco Cid 
Schools Toi saddlers and for battery mechanics 
of Field Artillery aie located at Hock Island, 
111 At mnny of the officers' schools there 
are courses for noncommissioned officers, aa 
noted. 

D Schools for Auxiliary Services, — (a) An 
Army Signal School at Fort Lcaveruyoith, 
Kan., instructs fourteen officers every year. 

( b ) An Army Mcchcal School at Washington, 
D 0, maintains a personnel of ten officers as 
staff and instructors, and .sixty students. 

The notable features of military education 
in the United States are the lack of coat duration 
between the different institutions, and the fact 
that graduation at a war college ia not an indis¬ 
pensable requu ement for the general staff. 

A scheme by which the mill tiny departments 
of tho civil schools may be available in the plan 
of national defense ia a matter of importance 
Many of thoso schools compare favorably with 
the preparatory militaiy schools of pthci 
countries, and they ought to be of great seivice 
to the country. 

In no country of the woild arc officers re¬ 
quired to spend more time on milUruy education 
than in tho United States, or to maintain a 
higher standard. It has been suggested that 
the standard is too high in icapect to the scien¬ 
tific knowledge required from officers of all 
aims of the aoivicc. If there arc faults m the 
military system, they aie not in the military 
education, but* rather in the lack of coordina¬ 
tion, in the obsolete methods of promotion, in 
the difficulty of obtaining units at war strength 
for practical work 

Other American States, — Canada maintains 
a Roval Military College at Kingston, which 
furnishes a few officers to the regular army of 
Groat Britain and also to the local reserves. 
Entrance is secured by competition, the course 
is three years, and the Corps of Cadets numbers 
about 100. 

In the Mexican army there is a system of 
compulsory military education, strict atten¬ 
tion at the classes being enforced. The so\- 
dieis arc for the most part Indians, and when 
they join the ranks arc almost without excep¬ 


tion illiterate, They are given liistvucLion in 
reading, writing, mithmctic, natural sciences, 
history, drawing, and flinging. For officers 
there is the Military School at the Castle of 
Ch up ul tepee, which provides about ouo third 
of those who receive commissions, 

In Chile there is a very good system of mili¬ 
tary education prepared under German in¬ 
fluences. A The preparatory schools for 
officers consist of; (1) The Cadet School 
(Escuela de Cadd.es), (2) The Military School 
(Escuela Milifar), R The schools for officers 
arc: (1) The Cavaliy School (Escudo, de CohaU 
Jeria). (2) The Artillery School, firing included 
C Escuela de A* lilleria), (3) The Infantry School, 
including musketry, gymnastics, and fencing 
(Escuela de Infantena ) (4) The War College 
(Le Academia de Oueira), C, The schools for 
enlisted men arc; (1) Preparatory School for 
Noncommissioned Officers ( Escuela Preparatory 
de Sub-ojftcmles) (2) Noncommissioned Officers' 
School (Escuela de Sub-oficiales), All of the 
schools except tl\C Wav College are under the 
control of the Inspector General of Education. 
The Wm College is under the Chief of Staff. 

The scheme of militaiy cducnLion of Argon- 
tine, like that of Chile, ia baaed on Gorman 
models and is complete and comprehensive. 

In other South American and Cential Amer¬ 
ican btateg the scheme of military education is 
m various stage of development, with n constant 
tendency to lmpiovemcnt 

Military Educational Methods. —- Most of 
the educational systems just deseubed are de¬ 
voted to purely academic instruction, and might 
just as well be given at any civil school The 
use of giving a military chaiactor to the pre¬ 
paratory schools lias often been disputed, but 
the idea fclmt a certain amount of military 
tiaming and discipline is beneficial for youths 
of every age seems to be gaining This hind 
of military training is far fiom Going military 
education, and might nlao be obtained m the 
ranks or in volunteer companies Both the 
academic education and lha military ti Dining ov 
drill arc thciefore considered necessary before 
a man becomes mi officer. Tho actual duties 
of commanding men in giadually increasing 
numbers must be learned later. The Military 
Academy at West Point is probably tho finest 
prepnintory school of this kind in the world. 

After entering the body of officers the puicly 
prolessional part of military education begins, 
and this ia the particular function of the 
schools of application and the stuff schools or 
war colleges Some of the advanced schools for 
the scientific branches continue to hold muoh 
of then technical phni actor, but the scholftbtic 
element is quite absent in the schools whole 
officers aio sent to lenin the higher duties of 
their profession, 

It would be quite easy to fill the course of 
these schools with the pedantic military learn¬ 
ing of mnny centuries. The mass of stuff of 
this kind is immense, and was greatly increased 
210 
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after the Napoleonic wars by numerous com- instead of the abstract study of pirnciples The 
mentators who claimed to have discovered m principle and the illustration may be con- 
many fantastic rules and maxims the sceiet sidcicd together, but it, is better Lo study the 
of his success lb soon became evident that example first and decide on the principle after¬ 
most of this would have to be put aside, and wnids. It is like the ineLhod of the child in 
that military education would have to follow lenniing to speak the language be foie learning 
another line, the giammar, for heie we study the campaign 

As war is one of the most ancient and honor- fust and pick out the principles afterwards, 
able of all the vocations of man, it strikes us at thus reversing the fonner methods 
once as remarkable that it should have been so lb will be apparent that our system has 
long and successfully conducted without the decided advantages over the actual school of 
paraphernalia which in comparatively recent war, During wai the ground, the troops, the 
years have been thought necessary The enti- killed and wounded, conflicting repoits, the 
cism is just, but easily explained The wars of sense of responsibility, the nervous strain, me 
mobs and strong men were characterized by all crowded upon ug at once with a thousand 
deceit and perfidy or by drill and discipline, and variations. In our peace system every di&tracL- 
wore won by the side which showed most pro- ing influence is excluded, and every subject cx- 
ficicncy in one or the other The armies were ccpt the one proper to the ease in hand, 
small and easily handled The world was often Taking account only of the duties of officers, 
at the mercy of infeiior races, ridiculously small they may be divided into two classes — those 
in numbers, ncitliei great in courage wo\ wise in conducted indoors and those conducted m the 
mind But the ago of invention changed all open, In the first class arc map problems and 
this. The invention of gunpowclei increased map maneuvers, in the second class aie staff 
the length of each man's arm, bioiight the kmglib ndcs or terrain exercises and maneuvers, 
to a level with the peasant, and made new NoLicing them in the ordei named, there are 
varieties of skill necessary foi success. The map problems which aie simply military Bit- 
invention of steam made it possible to feed and nations slated in the form of pioblcms for solu- 
assemblc greater armies than cvei before, The tion, and solved by the aid of a map It is 
policy of universal liability to scivice, quick logical to considci them first, because tlie officer 
mobilization, and peace training lma given ua sees the map before lie sees the ground, studies 
the " Nation m Arms " To train officer for it and makes his plans beforehand. The result 
their new responsibilities, so much gtenter and of the sLudy onuses a decision to be reached 
more complicated than ever bcfoie, is the object winch is sLntcd in the form of an older to the 
of mill tiny education, troops This aider is the foundation on which 

To teach men their duties in war by peaceful the entire structuie of command is built To 
moans without giving them the experience of acqunc the habit of issuing concct and Bound 
war was the greatest difficulty to be met, In orders takes much time and is lcdueed to a 
other words, to give them pincticnl instead of beautiful system It makes no difference what 
theoretical methods of instruction wna the lin- the size of the command may be The map 
portant end of all instruction Practical meth- maneuver comes next, and resembles in a way 
ods of instruction had indeed been found and the ancient game of chess, The cheokerboaid 
long practiced by all oLher piofcssions. The is rcpicsentcd by a map of large scale, tho 
schools of medicine, elcctncily, law, engineering, pawns me replaced by blocks or markers indi- 
and others, of late years have constantly un- eating tactical 01 gam za thins, and the mica are 
proved and developed the piaclical course, governed by the well-known powers and limita- 
They have reached the point where theory tions of troops in moving over varying condi- 
and piactice go hand in hand, teaching pnn- tions of ground The map maneuver tests 
tuples by pincticnl examples, and sending out the correctness of the decision made in solving 
graduates fiom their universities who aie ready the map pioblcm. By those simple means 
to begin the active practice of theii piofcsaion many varieties of lnilUniy questions arc use- 
The difficulties af giving a practical military fully studied practiced, and decided, 
training in time of pcaec disappear on an analy- The first kind of outdooi exercise Jins been 
bis of (die situation, which shows: First that called a w r ar mlc, although it may be a walk 
most of the situations requiring piaclic&i as well. Its distinctive feature is that the map 
knowledge by officers can be studied apart fiom of the map mnncuvei is lioie replaced by the 
the battle itself and even away from the pres- real giound, The troops remain absent be- 
encG of troops. Second, that one thing should cause of the rule to learn one thing at a time, 
be learned at a time, following the sequence of and it is well known that the officers would 
events as they would picscut themselves in otlieiwise have their attention largely devoted 
actual service. Third, that by ft piopoi sclcc- to personal direction of the tioops ^ The ob- 
tion of examples for study nil officer will be ject is still to practice the officers in making 
able to gain a vaucty of experience closely quick and accurate decisions, and for this tho 
resembling that obtained in real war. troops may continue to be imaginary 

This, therefore, ia the ftppheatoTy or deductive Finally the troops themselves appear upon 
system, involving the study of concrete cases tho stage, and the officers may now be SQid to 
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be ready to take up the mechanical duty of 
handling Lho men This part of the military 
education is called the maneuver stage. It vs 
algo progressive ill its character, beginning 
with an enemy whose position is outlined at 
first by flags and markers, ending at last with 
troops actually represented as an enemy, with 
both sides firing blank ammunition This is 
the last lchcM'sai in time of peace for the serious 
drama of war. In most respects it^ gives a 
practical demonstration of war, lacking only 
the etment xA dange?, wlweh c&wnot be supplied 
in peace. 

Abundant experience has shown that tins 
method of military education in tune of peace 
furnishes armies in every way ready for war, 
not only ready but able to carry on war more 
efficiently than any other soldiers who ever 
lived, 13, S, 
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MILITARY TRAINING IN THE 
SCHOOLS — See School Management. 

MILL, JAMES (1773-183I)v — The Ban of 
n shoemaker, bom at Montrose, Scotland, and 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
where ho distinguished himself in Gieok and 
philosophy Not succeeding ns a preacher, lie 
went to London as tutor in the family ol Sir 
John Stuart. This constituted Ins educa¬ 
tional cxpciicnce, togcthci with the tinimng 
of liia aon. John Stuarl Mill, an cxpciimenfc 
of unusual interest. The education of this 
precocious child he kept entirely in his own 
hands and conducted according to his own 
peculiar ideas The boy began Greek at three, 
and at eight had road in the original /Esop'a 
tables, the Anabasis, the whole of Herodotus, 
and six Dialogues of Plato, a tianslation of 
Plutarch, and the Histones of Robertson, 
Hume, Gibbon, Rollin, Burnet, and Moshcim, 
lie lmd also begun the study of Latin, Euclid, 
and Algebra, and was teaching younger chil¬ 
dren, At ten he had read all the usual classical 
authors and more. At twelve he was studying 
Plato and Aristotle, and at thirteen Adam 
Smith and Ricardo A detailed account of 
these studies is given in his Autobiography and 
in Ham's Biography of his father. The case 
was of singular psychological interest This 
strenuous method of education pioduccd an 
intellectual prodigy Its most effective feature 
was the intimate association of t-he child with 
tho vigoious intellect and clmracter of his 
father and their partnership in scholastic 
pursuits Pjut the boy was not the passive 
victim of a mcahamcal pioccgs of indoctrina¬ 
tion. In accordance with his favorite maxim 
that " one of the grand objects or education 
must be to generate constant and anxioUB con¬ 
cern about evidence,” the cldci MiU encouraged 
Ilia son to collect and weigh evidence nncl to 
accept nothing upon authority The boy was 
brought up as a thoioughgoing agnostic, nnd 
aCterwtuda deaewbed himself as one of the few 
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persona in England who had nob thrown oJT his 
religious belief, because he never lmd any lie 
always averred that Ihb childhood waa nob un¬ 
happy, although almost entirely lacking in the 
element of play, and that his tasks weic not 
so acvcie as to prevent his healthy growth. 

James Mill wrote much Cor tlie maga'/incB 
on educational topics in later life, and took an 
active part in tho founding of University Col¬ 
lege, London Ilia life in London was devoted 
chiefly to litorniy and philosophical pursuits, 
although he held an impoitnnt office in tho 
East India Company Ilia Ihblory of Bntish 
India was hia greatest literary work, and pro¬ 
duced a complete change m the government of 
that country Mill played nn important part 
in English politics, and was the originator of 
what is known aa C( philosophic radicalism " 
The Reform Bill was earned though Parlia¬ 
ment under Ins auspices. He wna the chief 
friend and ally of Jeremy Bentham ((j.u.), to 
the propagation of whose principles ho de¬ 
voted all his energies Hia Political Economy , 
written primarily for the instruction of Ins 
aon and following the lmca of Ricardo, was 
a highly finished work. His Anufysis of the 
Human Mind r whioh has been regarded al¬ 
most aa the Bible of aasociationism, won him 
a high position in psychology and philosophy 
Its chief merit lica m its accurate definition of 
terms and clem statement of results It sim¬ 
plified association (fp) by reducing it to a 
single form-association by continuity, and 
made profit usa of <f mental chemistry" in 
fusing ideas and feelings and in showing that 
morality is based on utility Thus he furnished 
a psychological foundation foi Bontlmm's leg¬ 
islative and ethical reforms, W. R. 
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MILL, JOHN STUART (1806-1873) — One 
of the greatest philosophical writers and think¬ 
ers of the nineteenth century; lived his 
whole life in London. Like Spencer, he had 
no university training, but was educated en¬ 
tirely by his father, James Mill (q.u. for this 
interesting educational experiment), in accord¬ 
ance with his own peculiai ideas. This rigor¬ 
ous discipline brought on in his twentieth year 
mental disorders from which lie was rescued 
with difficulty. After a period of rest and 
foieign travel, ho entered the service of tho 
East India Company, in which he continued 
lor thirty-three years, Much of hia time was 
devoted to philosophical puisuits. In philos- 
ophy he was an empiricist, sensationalist, and 
association]at; in politics, a radical ana in¬ 
dividualist; in ethics, an utilitarian, He be¬ 


came an author at a very early age. ITis 
System of Logic is the mo.st ouginal of his 
works It was severely culicized by Whejvell 
and others from the sciculifir point of riow, 
but it became a classic, and ensured him a 
high reputation in the educational world Ilis 
Principles o/ Political Economy followed closely 
the lines of llieaido, His Examination of the 
Philosophy of Si) William Hamilton was his 
chief philosophical wenk Ilia Essays on Reli¬ 
gion, Libeity, Utilitarianism, and the Subjec¬ 
tion of Women attracted wide attention. Ilia 
chief contiibution to educational literature 
was his Address Deiiuerfid at his /ntiuourtitum 
ns Rector of St Andiew's University, which 
ranks with those of Spcncei and Huxley, and 
excited a profound influence upon the thought 
of lus day His thesis was that there is no 
real antagonism between classical and scientific 
studios, such as was then supposed to exist, and 
lie lodged the question, " Why not both ? " Ho 
argued strongly for a full and complete educa¬ 
tion in both directions; but the curriculum 
which he advocated ruled out modern languages 
and literature entirely, made extravagant de¬ 
mands for ancient learning, and left little time 
for scientific training. It was a practical sur¬ 
render to the classicists. W. R. 
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MILLET, MME — See Infant Schools 

MILLIGAN COLLEGE, MILLIGAN. 
TENN — A coeducational institution founded 
in 1882 as the outgrowth of Buffalo Institute, 
Academia, Bible, collegiate, commeicial, and 
musical departments arc maintained. Tha 
entrance requirements are fifteen units of 
work. The college confers the degreea of A B , 
B Lit,, B.S , and A.M on completion of appro¬ 
priate courses. The enrollment in the collegiate 
department in 1910-1D11 was 134 The faculty 
consists of eleven members. 

MILLINERY, — See Household Arts. 

MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CAL,— 
An institution for the higher education of 
women, founded in 1871 as Mills Seminary, and 
the only woman's college oil the Pacific slope 
A preparatory department was maintained 
until 1911. Tho entrance requirements aie fif¬ 
teen units The degrees of A.B , B.L., and 
B S are conferred in the classical, literary, and 
scientific courses. The enrollment in 1011- 
1912 was 121 There ib a faculty of thirty- 
five members. 
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MILLS, CYRUS TAGGERT (1819-1884) — 
Pounder of Mills College, ms guuluatcd from 
Williams College m 1841. He studied at the 
Union Tliculagica.1 Seminary, and engaged in 
missionary Inbois in Hawaii, In 1800 he became 
president of Oahu College, near Honolulu, and 
from 1864 to 1871 was principal of secondary 
schools m California, He founded Mills Semi¬ 
nary p now Mills College, in 1ST I • W S. M 

MILLSAPS COLLEGE, JACKSON, MISS, 
— An institution chartered in 1800 under 
the oontiol of the Methodist Episcopal Chmeh 
South, and opened in 1892. A preparatory 
school, college, and law school me maintained 
The entrance requirements me fourteen units. 
The degrees of A,D and B.S me confcircd by 
the college. The law school grants the LL D 
after a course of two years without entrance 
requirements Thevo was in 1911-1912 an 
enrollment of 285 students in all departments! 
The faculty consists of fourteen members. 

MILTON, JOHN (1600-1073) —During 
the English Civil War, es in other revolution- 
ary periods, new ideas were in the mi, not only 
in regard to politics and lehgion, but in every 
sphere or life. The stress of the war drove 
John Milton, already famous ns a poet and a 
literary genius, to the practice of education 
as a profession, and, being what he was, also 
to write on the thcoiy of education. In 1610 
he act up house in Aldersgatc SLreetj London, 
wlici c he entertained a fcwsolcc t and aristocratic 
invato pupils, whom he carried to prodigious 
engths of learning In 1644, at the invitation 
of Samuel Harthb (g ti.), he published a Trac¬ 
tive on Bdncalion, and about tho same time 
wrote a little schoolbook, not published till 
1609, called Accedence commenced Grammar 
The latter was written because the authorized 
Lily's Grammar made "two labours of one, 
hy learning first the accedence, then the gram¬ 
mar in Latin, ere the language of those rules 
be understood " and piupoitcd to apply the 
only lompdyj to join both books in one and ui 
the English tongue It wns, in fact, a Latin 
riutimar in English, much simplified, largely 
y omitting the exceptions to tlic rules. 
Though Milton’s contemporary, Charles 
Hoota («j u ), aho translated Lily into English, 
Lily was destined to reign in Latin and produce 
a hatred for literature in many thousanda of 
English boys for many years to come. 

The Tractate on Education was also aimed 
at shortening the rond to learning and to 
prevent ” the waste of seven or eight years 
merely in sct aping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek, by giving a complete and 
generous t education, which fits a man to 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices, both public and private, of 
peace and war." This wns to be clone by 
substituting a knowledge of things fora knowl¬ 
edge of words. Rut Milt&n had no idea of 
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geUing at the " things ’* in English. He 
would luivc none of the modem Longue, Jamia 
and Didactics, “ more than ever I shall rend/ 1 
of Coinenius (<7 v), then in groat vogue. 
Things must be gob at though Latin and 
Greek. Tins wns sensible enough, ns all tho 
authors who wiotc on “ things,” fioui agricul¬ 
ture in Cnto, Varro, and Columella, and niclii- 
tcctuic m Yilmviufe to physiology m Aristotle 
or Cijncgchca, the " Boole of the Dog,” m 
Oppiiin were to bo found in the two tongues. 
Gianimal, Lhcrcfoie, wag the real gate of learn¬ 
ing as iL always lmd been since Latin censed 
to lie a spoken vernacular But it was to be 
learned “out of some easy and delightful book 
of education,” ns Plutarch ov Quintilian, “with 
ieetuiea and explanations." In passing 
tlnough this gate, and having passed it, the 
pupil was to study everything, — geography, 
tiigonomotry, foilificfttion, engineering, navi¬ 
gation, 11 then out of some not tedious writer, 
physio, so that they m ny know how to manage 
a crudity." Only Inter wcics to come comedies 
and tiagedics, followed by politics and laws 
fiom Mogca unci Lycurgus to Justinian and 
tho common and statute law of England. 
During hours c>f exercise, which were not to be 
stinted, fencing, wrestling, music, riding, sail¬ 
ing. woio to bo learned. Italian was thrown in 
to be learnt nt odd hours, and Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Chaldee on Sundays. In fact, like Quin¬ 
tilian's Orator or Machiavelli's ov Elyat's 
Prince, every one by the rational system was 
to become a living cyclopedia. 

If it had not been that Edward Phillips, 
Milton's pupil from the age of ten to seven¬ 
teen, in Ins Life oj Milton, bears witness to 
Milton's having actually taught the willing 
youth all these subjects by leading the hooka 
and enlarging on them with ]um, we might 
have thought Milton was Writing a skit on 
the educational theorists of tho day ami of 
previous ages Milton indeed admits that 
“ this is not a bow for every man to shoot in 
that counts himself a teacher." The Tractate 
does not pci Imps present an impossible pro¬ 
gram for cxceptionql private pupils with an 
" Ulysses 11 of a master. As a protect against 
the way Latin and Greek were taught then, 
and arc in many schools still taught, iL was 
perhaps of use But it was of little use for the 
ordinary grammar schoolmaster, The theory 
was impossible of" application to tho common 
herd in a common school by a common man." 
Milton lcinaincd a school mas ter only for 
so von years, and his Tractate ia perhaps only 
an example of the truth that it is not much 
use putting Pegasus into harness. A E, L, 
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MILTON COLLEGE, MILTON, WIS — 
A coeducational institution established ill 1844, 
and chartered as a college in 1867 An 
academy, college, anil school of music are 
maintained. The entrance roquli omenta are 
fifteen units The college giants the A B 
degice on completion of appiopnato courses 
The total enrollment ill 1911-1012 via a 105. 
The faculty consists of fifteen membeis. 

MIND — In philosophy the term is used 
to designate that form or phase of leality which 
is contiasted with matLcr 01 body Mind is 
the leality which thinks, feels, and wills, while 
matter is the leality which 1ms extension and 
moves through space In psychology tho 
term is used, not to designate an entity of some 
kind, but rather as a general teim, to cover all 
conscious processes, present and potential, in 
any individual The essential innei individual¬ 
ity of a person ib his mind. In a liariwci sense 
the term is sometimes used to refer more 
spccificallv to the knowing processes ns dis¬ 
tinguished from the emotional and volitional 
aspects of personality. In this sense mind is 
sometimes contrasted with soul or spirit. _ As 
contrasted with intellect (q v ), mind ia a 
broader term, As contrasted with spirit (q.v,), 
it is n nairower teim C H. J 

MIND, DISEASES OF, — Sec Circular 
Insanity, Delirium, Delusion; Demen¬ 
tia; DEnANGEMENT; Epilepsy; Fixed 
Ideas, Hallucination; Hysteria; Illusion; 
Insanity; Intoxication, Incoherence; Ma¬ 
nia, Meoalomania, Melancholia, Moral 
Insanity; Morbid; Obsession; Paraphasia, 
Psychiatry; Psycho-pathology; Will, Dis¬ 
orders oe 

MIND READING. — The term refers to 
the tendency for mental states, particularly 
when accompanied by emotional value or 
othci intense interest, to reveal their nature 
through involuntary indications, which in 
turn may be read by a sinewd obseivei It 
may be well to dismiss tho use of the term that 
implies a transcendent power to lead the con¬ 
tents or another's mind by some form of alleged 
thought transfcioncc, (See Telepathy ) 

The most familiar form of such interpretation 
is called muscle rending, a term that indicates 
the pait played by involuntary contraction of 
muscles Within this field the most familmi 
demonstration is that of indicating the meie 
direction af the abject thought of or attended 
to For this purpose an instrument such as 
the automatograph is helpful. The instrument 
consists, in one form, of a hoard suspended 
from the ceiling by a thread, and having 


inserted below it a biistlc, or writing point, 
which traces its path upon a smoked paper or 
other am table surface, in another form it 
consists of a glass plate carefully leveled, upon 
which are placed three polished balls, which 
in turn support n lighter glass plate, to which 
a lccording device is fastened In either case 
the hand of the subject rests lightly upon the 
recording board or plate; and he is directed 
to give the hand little thought and to absorb 
lus attention in the task set. This may be 
sensory, as in listening to the beats of a met¬ 
ronome or following with Ins eyes a series of 
colors or words as they are successively ex¬ 
posed; or mental, as in tracing an imaginary 
walk or in thinking intently of a given object 
in a specified locality The involuntary trac¬ 
ing thus obtained with a favorable subject will 
indicate the diiection in which the object of 
attention was situated 

The moio complex forms of musclo reading 
involve a similar levelation not merely of tho 
directum, but of the nature of tho mental con¬ 
tent Yet in the most familiar form of muscle 
reading tho indication consists of the slight 
tiomar or change of breathing or other nervous 
unscttlement when the point of mtciest is 
reached. Thus the muscle reader places the 
subject's hand upon his own foiehcad and holds 
it lightly, and by tentatively tiying this or that 
move, or by pointing to this 01 1 that letter or 
figure on a prcpaictl diagram, shrewdly judges 
from the delicate changes of tension when he 
has reached or indicated the object upon winch 
the subject’s mind ia conccntinfed. In this 
way a needle concealed in a distant room, or 
a number of a bank note, may be found, and 
yet moie delicate "muscle” tasks may bo 
solved Special studios have also shown the 
presence of involuntary whispering and other 
involuntary signals which may provide clues 
when one individual is tiying to icad the 
thought of another (The shrewdness of dogs 
or oven hoises in similarly reading intentional 
or unintentional signs may also be noted) 
Highly susceptible subjects will use the aulo- 
nmtogiaph or the yet ampler form of "plan- 
chcttc,” which carries a pencil, and actually 
writes woids indicating the clues to their men¬ 
tal occupation; 01 reply by "yes” or "no” 
or other messn^cs to questions, without full 
awareness of tlieir actions Sucli a phenome¬ 
non is known as " automatic writing,” and 
involves a considerable departure from tho 
noimal state and a susceptible nervous tempera¬ 
ment. RclaLed to this arc tho forms of tabic 
moving and rapping, which again are pro¬ 
nounced and paitly involuntary indications 
of the mental Intent or content. That these 
tiond toward the abnormal and imply states 
of high emotional tension is readily realized. 

In the most recent methods of mental^ diag¬ 
nosis an additional form of mind reading is 
available If a subject bo sent to another room 
with two envelopes, each of which contains 
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directions to pci form a set tusk, but only ono 
of which lie is to open, and if upon his iclurn 
he bo subjected to a senes of association or 
siinilai tests, an examination both of the lime 
period anil of the lmtma of these associations 
may determmo beyond doubt which of Llio 
two envelopes he opened and which of tlie two 
tasks lie pci formed. Tho wider and nioic 
delicate application of this principle for the 
discovery of crime lias recently excited atten¬ 
tion. Thioughout, tho common principle is 
the revelation of the mental content by in¬ 
voluntary indications, which in turn arc either 
a form of muscular oxpiession 01 of an mtei- 
Terence with the normal llow of the mental ox- 
iression The methods by which we read 
uimnn expression and the underhung sincerity 
of candor, or the insincerity or perturbation 
of embarrassment arc similarly conditioned 

J. J. 
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MINERALOGY —The science of minerals. 
See Geology; Technical Education 

MINING, EDUCATION IN — See Tech¬ 
nical Education, 

MINISTRY, EDUCATION FOR THE — 
Seo Theological Education. 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, MINISTER 
OF EDUCATION —The name frequently ap¬ 
plied to that department of government which 
administers educational affairs. Its directoi 01 
minister of education is usually a party politi¬ 
cian, and holds office and is a member of tlm 
cabinet ns long as his party is in powei Such 
ministries of education have in most countries 
been established within tho last century and 
in some the ministry of education is combined 
withj other functions. The modern tcndcilay, 
however, owing to the increased nnpoitanco 
of education everywhere, is to establish scpa~ 
rate bodies, 

Germany —Tha full development of minis¬ 
tries of education has not yet taken place in tho 
German states, Educational affaiis are either 
administered by the Minister of the Interior, 
by a Department for Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
or by a ministry which has charge of both 
public worship and education. (Seo Ger¬ 
many, Education in ) Here only the develop¬ 
ment of tho central ndmim strati on in Prussia 
will be dealt with. As long as education was 
under church control, it wns administered and' 
supervised by tho chuich authorities solely 
In the middle of the eighteenth century boLli 
church and school affairs came within the juris¬ 
diction of the Department o( Justice, from 
which they were separated and placed under 
the OberfcoiuLitoriiun in 1750, In 1787 a sepa¬ 


rate department for education (Obeischulkolk- 
(fuun) was established under the Minister for 
Church mid School A (Tun a (then Zedlitz) In 
1808 public worship and instruction was placed 
under a Minister for the Interior, from which m 
1817 these functions as well as the charge of 
medical affairs were withdrawn and a new min¬ 
istry established in tho Mimsicrhim der ocul- 
lichen unci Uiitcmch/scniflelcpcu/ieifcu, which m 
the middle of the nineteenth century became 
the Mimidenum uler (jeiaflic/ien, t/ntcrnc/ifs- unrf 
Medizirwlannclcgenheilen, or Ministry of Public 
Worship, Education, and Public Health. The 
Department of Pubho Health has been sepa¬ 
rated off since Jan 1 1911. There is a strong 
movement to establish an independent ministry 
for education At the head of the ministry stands 
the minister, who Ja icapons!bio to parliament 
far the management of nffaiin within his juris¬ 
diction He is assisted by an undersecretary. 
The educational section is divided into two de¬ 
partments, each under a director, the one deal¬ 
ing with univcisity, secondary, technical, and 
art education, the othei with the education of 
giils ; physical training, and special institutions 
for idiots, blind, deaf and dumb, There aro 
employed six sectional directors, thirty coun- 
cilois, and tv/cnty-tluec assistants. 

England — The chief executive officer re¬ 
sponsible for the national educational adminis¬ 
tration is the President of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, established by the Board of Education 
Act, 1890. In 1830 a Committee of Council 
was formed to superintend the application of 
the first national grant for education. In 
lSuO the Committee of Council and the Science 
and Art Department wero united in tho newly 
created Education Department under tho 
Lord President of the Council, sitting m the 
House of Lords, and a new official, the Vice- 
President, with a sent In the House of Commons. 
In 1890, as a lcsulb of the suggestions of the 
Bryco Commission, tho Boaid of Education 
Act was passed, providing for tho creation of a 
Minister of Education, known as President of 
the Board of Education, responsible for primary 
secondary, and technical education in England 
and Wales. (See England, Education in ) 
The President is assisted by apemanent secre¬ 
tary The board is divided into two main 
departments for England and Wales, although 
certain branches are common to both. Tho 
following iivo tho branches into which the work 
is subdivided architects, medical, women in¬ 
spectors, legal, elementary education, secondary 
school, technological, univcisity and tinmiiig 
of teachers, and special inquiries and reports. 
Scotland and Iieland have separate depart¬ 
ments for education, but tire rcpiescntccl by 
tho state secretaries for the respective countries, 
France —During the Revolution several 
experiments wero made in establishing a central 
authority for education. Eiom 1795 to 1808 
tliere was a Directeur GMral de VInstruction 
publique in the Minislhe de Vlnl&TieuT ; this 
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airangcmcnfc wag continued undci Napoleon, 
the dneotoi bearing the name or Ginnd-Mnttro 
In 1815 a Commission do VInstruction publique 
was established and continued until 1820, when 
it became tho Comal loyal dc Vlnstniction In 
1822 the position of Giand-Maitie was restored, 
and in 1824 education was placed urulci tho 
chaige of tho Minuthc dcs Affaires ecclfaias- 
hques cl dc Vlnsli uclion publique, fiom which 
it was separated in 1828, when a Minister of 
State foi Education was appointed (Afimstfre 
dc VInstruction publique). To this ministiy 
theie was added in 1870 the department of 
fine arts (D&parUmanl des Beaux-AUi) The 
ministry was reorganized in 1884 There nro 
thirty bureaus under the contiol of Lire Minis¬ 
ter of Public Instruction, of which seventeen 
have chaige of educational affairs (cabinet of 
tho mlnistei, one bureau, lugbei education, 
five bureaus; secondary education, five bureaus; 
primary education, live bureaus; and accounts, 
one buieau) Each of the educational bureaus 
is under a director who is a professional expert 

United States, — Ileic there is no ministry 
of education. There is no fctlcial authonty 
over education, A bureau or education under 
the control of a commissionei of education was 
established in 1867 in the Department of the 
Interior. It has several times bean pioposcd 
to establish n separate dopm tment of educa¬ 
tion undci a state secretary, but iL seems im¬ 
probable that this plan will cvci be earned out 

For tho ccntial authority in other countries 
see the scpaiatc national systems, c.p , Austiua, 
Education in, 
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MINNESOTA, STATE OF —Fust organ¬ 
ized as a separate territory in 1849, and ad¬ 
mitted to the Union ns the thirty-second stato 
in 1858 It is located in the North Central 
Division, and has a land niea of 80,858 square 
miles In size it is one third larger than all 
New England, about one hair as huge as Cali¬ 
fornia, and about the size of England! Wales, 
and Scotland combined. For administrative 
purposes the state is divided into eighty-six 
counties, anil these m turn into cities, towns, 
and school districts In 1010 Minnesota hncl 
a total population of 2,075,708, and a density 
of population of 25 7 per square mile. 

Educational History. — The fust school for 
whittt children hi Minnesota was established at 
the present site of St Paul in 1847, two years 
before the organization of the teintory; and 
when it was first oiganized in 1840 there 
were but tliiec settlements in the territory; 
at St Paul, St. Anthony, anil Stillwater The 
first teiritorial legislature in 1S40 enacted tho 
first school law This provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Territorial Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to be appointed by the Governor 


for two-year terms, and at a salary of S100 per 
year constituted each township having five 
families a school district, with a clerk and three 
trustees, but permitted Lhc division into school 
districts if the township had ten or more fami¬ 
lies, and levied a county school tax of two and 
one half mills, to which was to be added nil 
money derived from liquor licenses and fines 
for criminal offenses The trustees had the 

f lower to examine and hue teachers This 
aw lemained almost unchanged until I860 
The fust report or the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, for the year 1851, reports but 
eight districts and three schoolhouses m Ram¬ 
sey County, and four districts and one school- 
house in Washington County, and an enroll¬ 
ment of but 250 pupils in the state In 1851 
the legislature established the University of 
Minnesota, though the institution was not 
opened to students unlil 18G8, the interval 
being spent largely in erecting a building and 
in struggling with debts in mi clToifc to Bave 
the university's land endowment In 1853 
higher or giammar school classes werB organ¬ 
ised, and in 1354 a thicc months' term of school 
was lequired In 1855 the office of Territorial 
Superintendent of Public Instruction was 
abolished, and no such official cxisLed again 
under the territorial form of government 
In 1858 Minnesota wns admitted to the 
Union The constitution formed at that time 
made it tho duty of the legislature to establish 
a general and uniform system of public schools; 
to provide for the sale or the school lands, the 
safeguarding of the principal, and the distribu¬ 
tion o! the income 110 m the band to the town¬ 
ships, on a census basis, provided for general 
taxation for education; and confirmed the 
Univeisity of Minnesota in its establishment 
and privileges Tins section has remained 
practically unchanged ever since. An ngricul- 
tuial college wns founded, by law, the same 
yeai, but in 18GS it wns consolidated with tho 
State univeisity The first Btnte noimal 
school, also, was established in 1358, and 
opened in 1SG0 at Winona In 1B6B n second 
state normal school was opened at Mankato, 
and in 18G9 a third at St Cloud In 1800 tho 
city of St. Anthony was authorized to establish 
a high school; town superintendents of schools 
were ordered to be appointed to examine and 
license teachers, and the chancclloi of the 
State univeisity was made ex officio State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. In 
18G2 the town of Winona was permitted to 
effect a separate orgtvnmUon under a board 
of education, a county examiner, appointed 
by the county commissioners, snpeisedecl the 
town superintendent, and the Secretary of 
State became cx officio State Superintendent. 
In 1864 the appointment of a county superin¬ 
tendent of schools was authorized, ii the 
counties so desired; in 1869 the appointment 
of such an official was required in all established 
counties; and in 1877 the office was made 
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elective and required of all counties In 18G7 general oversight of tlio public schools or the 
the Govcrnoi was authorized to appoint a state, meets with the county school Hupei In- 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. a plan tjudonls and ndvitos with them, makes pio- 
that has been followed ever since. The state vision for the county teachers institutes, and 

first began to care for the blind, (leaf, and ftppmUons the Slnto Institute Fund, pi ovules 

dumb in 1863, establishing tlucc institutions for examinations for teachers' eoitificatcs in 

foi such defectives at Faribault; soliool (lis- the diftricnt counties at times umlojiu through- 

trief bolide wete authorized fust m ISGG; stale out the state, holds examinations Tor piofe^ 

teachers' institutes weir aided first in I&67' sional state certificates, may grant permits 
and state tcnchcra' certificates weie authorized to teach, and special cortificntee m certain 

first m 1808 In 1S7/5 an important change ease*!, apportions the, state school fund, mid 

wag made in the method of distributing the giants some of the subsidies for extra ednen- 

income from the state school fund by pi a vuling tiomil undertakings, and makes an annual 
for a forty-day ciuolhneiit basis, instead of a icport to the Governor He is also a member, 
census basis, and tlus was also made to apply to ex otftcio, of the State High School Board, the 
the distribution of the state one-mill tax foi Slate Nonnal School Boaid, and the Board of 

schools, fust au thou zed in 1887. In 1877 the Regents of the state umvcisily The AUor- 

consiitutiori was amended to prohibit aid to ney-Geneial is tbc oificml ndvisci of the State 
sectarian education. In 1878 Lhc state high Superintendent, and his opinions have the 
school law was enacted, the policy of slate force of Jaw until overruled by a emut 
subsidies for high schools begun, and ft State For each county theic is ft county suneim- 
Immcctor of high schools appointed. Tlio tend cut of schools, elected by the people fur 
policy, begun here, lias lcccntly been extended two-year terms. The salary of the office is 
to many forms of oxtia-educational effort In fixed by tho county commissitmeia II Lheic 
1878 women were poiinittcd to vote at soliool are over 126 teachers in the county, a deputy 
elections. In 1365 state aid for school libraries may bo appointed. It is the duty of the su- 
was granted; ft state school for dependent and peimtendent to visit each school in lus county 
neglected chiidien established; tho Minnesota at least once each leim; to oiganizc and eon- 
state rending circle organised, and n compulsory duct teachers' institutes; to advise teachers 
education law enacted requiring twelve weeks' and school boards ns to the best methods of 
attendance of nil chiidien eight to sixteen yems instruction and ns to plans foi buildings and 
of age In 1890 this law was amended so as ventilation, to keep all icaordH, and file all 
to cover the whole time the schools Were in official papers; to call a meeting each year of 
Besbioir. m 1907 the child labor law Was ic- the district school officers, for the purpose of 
enacted and made into a goodlaw; fttulm 1911 insti action on their woik and duties, to hold 
the excuse of poverty for non-attendance was examinations lor teachcis on dates designated 
withdiuwn In 1901 tho consolidation of by the State Superintendent, and to revoke 
schools and the transportation of pupils was the certificates issued for cause; and to make 
authorized; m 1905 county rural school com- an annual report to tho State Supcrintcndent 
mbsioners were authorized to rcdistiicL the The organized territory within each county 
counties, and to locate consolidated schools; is divided into common, independent, and 
and in ID09 lurnl schools weie peimittcd to special school districts. These may bo consoli- 
vote to unite with a central town school for dated or divided, by petition and election For 
instruction m manual training, domestic uiiQiganiTicd territory, n county ho aid of cclu- 
sciencc, and agriculture, and to put themselves cation, consisting of the chaiimnn of the boaid 
urnlci the supervision of the superintendent of county commissi oners, the county sup cm- 
of the central town school In 1911 state tendent of schools, and the counLy treasurer, 
subsidies were granted lor cousolitlalion; state looks after the educational needs of the chiidien, 
aid was granted for tho erection of a consoli- and levies a tax to provide instruction for them, 
dated school building; and an Assistant Supei- The county commissioner may, and on poti- 
iutendcut of Public Instruction was appointed lion of 25 per cent of the resident 3 must, ap- 
to help forivnid Lhe consolidation of schools point a mini school commission of seven, one 
Efforts were also made in 1911 to secure tho of whom is the county siipciintcndent, to ic- 
cication of a State Boaid of Education. A district the county and form consolidated dis¬ 
co nstitutiomd amendment also Wag submitted tricts and farm .ichoob, The plan and map 
in 1911, for the second tune, to permit or the cue published and Submitted to a vote of the 
imposing of professional standnids for tho people for appioyah The annual school meet- 
office of county supGuntmulcnt of bchooU ing is held in July, special mootings may be 

Present School System — At tho head of called, and women may vote ftt such and hold 
the present state schqol system is a State Super- school offices £>uch meetings may elect 
in tendent of Public Instruction, appointed by officers, select sites, build and move build- 
the Governor, with the consent of the senate, ings, vote money for maintenance, and pio- 
far two-year Lei mb lie receive^ a salary of vide free textbooks. On request of five per- 
33000 and traveling expenses, and appoints sons, the question of free textbooks must bo 
a. deputy superintendent nfc §1800 lie has voted on About 90 per cent of Die districts 
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provide frco textbooks, the remainder selling 
them to the pupils at cost, Common school 
districts have ft ohaiiman, ticasurcr, and 
eleik, elected as such, and independent dis¬ 
tricts have a board of six diicctors, who may 
employ a superintendent of schools The 
boaids of both forms of distnct9 have power 
to purchase and sell equipment; leftse class¬ 
rooms; employ and dismiss teachers; provide 
fico textbooks, or sell them at cost to pupils; 
prescribe mica and regulations for the schools; 
determine the textbooks and courses of study; 
admit noniosidcnb pupils; establish and dis¬ 
continue such grades of schools as aie thought 
best, provide transportation for pupils living 
more than half a mile from school, contiact 
with adjoining districts for the instruction of 
pupils, and independent diatucts may estab¬ 
lish ltindei gartens and evening schools In 
common school districts the board submits an 
estimate of financial needs to the annual meet¬ 
ing f 01 approval, but in independent districts 
the board determines and levies the tax. 
Clerks and licnsurera may be pmd a small 
aim foi their services, and members arc paid 
a per diem and mileage to attend the annual 
county school board convention, called by the 
county superintendent. The exclusion or 
segregation of pupils on account of race, color, 
social position, or nationality js forbidden, 
All public schools must be free, and taught m 
the English language, though one hour pci day 
m foreign languages is allowed The schools 
aic divided into the following grades, or 
groups — 

(1) High aoliools nino months’ term, tencliara, courao, 

nnd eqmuniDnt appiervcd 

(2) Graded schools nine mouths’ term; four teachers; 

principal imist lio n normal school graduate, or 
must hold n stnta professional license 

(3) Seim-graded schools eight months’ term, two 

teachers, principal must hold a first or second- 
grade certificate 

(1) Co ns ol id a t c tl rural s cho ol i. — 

(d) eighteen or moresccLiona olland, eight months' 
term, four rooms, principal nhlo tD teach 
agriculture 

(iJ) eight ceil or more sections, night months’term, 
three rooms, principal entile, 

(C) twelv & to mfiViLoui scchona; eight months’ toimj 

two looms, principal flame 
(5) Common schools — 

(j 1) eight months’ term, toaoher first-grade ceiLifi- 
ento. 

<fl) eight months' tain*, teacher Bccond-grivdc cer¬ 
tificate 

(CJ seven months' term, teacher sccond-grado cer¬ 
tificate. 

(D) ahorter schools and lower grade ccitlllcato 

School Support —The stale ongiiiftlly io- 
ccivcd 2,969,990 acies of land in the sixteenth 
and thirty-sixth section giants, about two 
Lhtieh of which have been sold The perma¬ 
nent state school fund is now nbuuL S20,000,000, 
and is increasing nearly one million dollnis a 
3 r eai fiom sales or land and Limber, mineral 
lenses, and iron roynlLies The state one-mill 
tax foi schools pioduccs over 56,000,000, mak¬ 
ing a total state fund of about $8,000,000 for 


appoi tionment This is nbonfc 20 pci cent 
of the cost of the aehool system. The income 
on this fund, together with the staLc one-mill 
tax, produces a fund of o\cv 52,000,000 a year, 
which is apportioned to the counties and dis¬ 
tricts on the basis of a forty days' enrollment 
in the schools The nmount received in each 
county fiom fines, strays, and liquoi licenses 
is added to the fund, before appoi tioned to Lhc 
districts, This fund can be used only for 
teachers 1 wages, and all districts must raise 
an equal amount by local taxation, The local 
taxation consists of a one-mill county tax, but 
given back to the distiicts paying it, and local 
district tax r os in addition, as voted, These 
lattei may reach fifteen mills for maintenance, 
and ten nulls foi buildings in common distiicts, 
up to eight mills for buildings in independent 
districts, up to nine mills for all purposes in 
distiicts of 20,000 to 50,000, and up to eight 
mills for all puiposes in districts of over 5O,O0D, 
In addition Lo the regular state fund and tax 
Minnesota has gone further perhaps than any 
other state in the matter of special grants and 
sub si dies for special and desirable educational 
efforts. A hat of these grants, as they were 
made for the biennium of 1911 and 1012, will 
show their nature nnd extent — 




Armor jua- 

School 

l Quants | 

TIONS, 1011 
and t D 12 


Regular High School# , 

Tuo year Hlsh School 1 , ! 

Normal Training Course In 
Agricultural High So tools ■ Up 
10 

Graded School# , , , 

Beni I-graded Schools , , 

Industrial Courses in high or 
graded sohoolsi , . 

Rural Schools* uniUoR for Mmu- 
Lennnee 

Consol Id# Led Rural Schools 1 — 

Consolidated Rural Schools , s — 
T'Jow bill)dln(?s 

Rural .Schools abandoned nnd 
pupils transported 1 
Grants to Common Schools 

Schools in unorgrinlzed terri¬ 
tory 

Public School T.ibrarirj 
Public Behoofs on Indum Jlcsor 
VRtlons 

Five conta an acre far state 
land in (Illinois Up lo 
W dialer's DiaUcmirios for 
sohaolfl 

Teachers’ Infllilules |Q the coun¬ 
ties , 

Total Specifm Grants for 
Dlcnnium 


1 Added, in IQOQ 1 Adtkd Ul IQll, 

The total cost of the public school system for 
maintenance only wns about 510,000,000 in 
1910. 

Educational Conditions,—Educational con¬ 
ditions in Minnesota arc voiy good, foi a state 
so spaisoly settled The state is richly Agri¬ 
cultural, with a thrifty ngriculUnnl people, 
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59 per cent of the total population live in 
country districts, and 25 per cent m the two 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. In the 
whole state are only 105 cities and townB with 
schools of four or more teaoheig, wlnlo among 
the rural schools of the state 259 enrolled less 
than 10 pupils, and I960 less than twenty 
53 per cent of the total population is male, 
loss than one third of 1 per cent arc of the 
colored race, and 73 pci certt are nativo born 
Tho illiteracy is low, being about 4 per cent in 
1010, The foreign horn ore largely Norwegians, 
Swedes, English and Canadians, and Germans. 
Marked educational progress has been made 
during tho past decade, particularly along the 
lines of lengthening the term, eliminating 
the milinincd and weak teacher, tho consolida¬ 
tion of Hchools, and the inti eduction of ngri- 
culUuaL and industrial instruction, The state 
has good school houses, S5 per cent of the dis¬ 
tricts have school binaries, and the schools 
have good equipment, A State Library Baaicl, 
consisting of tho State Superintendent and the 
presidents of the five state normal schools, 
publishes hats of hooka, jurnnges contract 
prices, and apportions state aid to the dig- 
tucts of $20 the first year, and $10 thoroaftei, 
provided tho district raises at least ns much 
About 100,000 volumes arc added to tho 
libraries each year, The inspection curried 
on by the different gtatc inspector has had 
a lnaiked influence for good on the schools 
T|io state has a good compulsory education 
law, children from eight to eighteen being 
required to go to school all the tune the schools 
arc in session, unless excused for oortnin gpecifio 
reasons, In 1911 tho excuse of poverty was 
withdrawn Any boaid may appoint a truant 
o(licer, maintain a truant school for pupils 
from eight to sixteen, and may secure com¬ 
mitment of incorrigibics to the state tinining 
sahaol No child mulor fourteen can be em¬ 
ployed in any factory, and not at all during 
school time Children over fourteen must 
have labor certificates Tho Btate labor de¬ 
partment is charged with the enforcement of 
the child labor laws Sinco 1000 all deaf and 
dumb, eight to twenty, must attend the state 
school, unless provided for in eUies or excused 
for certain statutory reasons Tho School term 
iu all the Inrgci schools la from eight to ten 
months, and averages seven and a quarter 
months for the state ns a whole, 

Teachers and Training —Tho stale em¬ 
ployed 15,167 teachers m 19H Of these 12 
per cent were men, -15 per cent were high school 
graduates, 26 per cent were normal school 
graduates, and 9 pci cent wore college gradu¬ 
ates The state aid for schools employing 
teacheis with hist or sc conch grade corlilicalcs 
hag done much to eliminate the third-grade 
certificate, only about 7 per cent of tho tenehcis 
holding such. In addition to the five large 
state normal schools at Winona, Mankato, 
St. Cloud, Duluth, and Mooihcad, many high 


schools offer one your of professional training, 
following three years of high school work, ami 
the graduates of such ft com sc receive a one- 
yefti second-grade certificate The State Su¬ 
perintendent issues first-grade professional 
ecitificatcs to permanent teachers, on examina¬ 
tion or credentials, mid second-grado profes¬ 
sional certificated on ex a mm ft ti on, County 
superintendents issuo first and second-grade 
certificates on examinations or credentials, 
and thhd-giftdo certificates on examination, 
ouly when necessary, and these arc limited to 
particular dish iota and valid for blit ono year, 
The examination subjects arc graded, and form 
a continuous aeries, each examination involving 
new subjects and broader preparation Giadri¬ 
ft tea of the state university, who have taken 
the pedagogical comae, and graduates of tho 
normal schools, are gi anted first-grade certifi¬ 
cates Cities of over 50,000 inhabitants 
(Minneapolis, St Paul) may examine their own 
teachers. Two examinations are held each 
yem, all expenses for such arc puid by the state 
or county, and no fees arc charged teachers 
admitted to them A teachers' institute of 
four days is required in each county each year 
Summer sessions of four to six weeks are held 
in inch of the state normal schools, 

Secondary Education —Secondary educa¬ 
tion in the state is well organized, and tho 
number of high schools in the state is indent¬ 
ing very rapidly, In 1S95 tlicic were 80, 
1900, 115, 1005, 174; and m 1Q10, 210, with 
over 21,ODD pupils eniollod There is a State 
High School Uoaid, composed of the State 
Superintendent, tho president of the state 
university, the president of tho board of nor* 
mnl school direcLois, cs officio, the principal 
of one high school, and one other, appointed 
by the Govcrnoi This board looks after tho 
high schools and the graded schools of the state, 
and has power to prescribe rules and regula¬ 
tions for couiscs of study, examinations, and 
conditions for receiving state aid To lcprc- 
sefit them, and to act ag their agent, they ap¬ 
point a high school mspcctoi to visit the high 
schools and a graded school inspector to visit 
the graded bchaolb each year, and they may ask 
comity superintendents to visit and ieport 
to them. The piovision for aid and inspec¬ 
tion for graded schools (nine months; four 
departments) is a meritorious feature of Lhc 
Minnesota stale school system. The agricul¬ 
tural high schools, ten of which were authorized 
in 1009, Qro imothci meutorious fentme. In 
1911 the number authorized was increased 
to thirty In 1911 stale aid to iwo-year high 
schools, and to high schools offering instruc¬ 
tion in agriculture and either manual tiaining 
or home economics, was also authouzed 
Higher and Special Education — The Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota (q e.) at Minneapolis, 
a large, important, and rapidly gi owing insti¬ 
tution, opened in 10G8, is the culmination of tho 
public school system of the state The state 
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also nrnintning, under the dil action and con- 
trol of tho University Regents, state schools 
of agriculture at Crooks town and Moms, a 
aulvugmultuval station at Grand Rapids, and 
an agricultural high school at tho university, 
(See AameuLTun vl Htem Schools ) In addi¬ 
tion to these institutions, the following colleges 
offer higher mstiuction — 


Institution 

Location 

Ot'd 

Control. 

Ton 

Jlnmltae Univer¬ 
sity , , 

SL John's Unlvorw 
say , . 

Gustnrua Adol- 

phuB Collcco 

CnrlolDn CoIJchb 

Si, Paul 

IBS! 

ME 

Both BS3CS 

Coll ego villo 

1857 

TIC 

Men 

Sc Peter 

1802 

Lulh 

Both flaTca 

NorlMald 

1807 

NanBcat, 

BoLh BQioa 

Augsburg Eeml- 

fct offtf Coll ego 
AlberL Lea Col¬ 
lege, 

Mmac. ap oils 

1809 

Lulh. 

Men 

Dolh atmesa 

North field 

1874 

Lulh. 


Albert I,gh 

1B84 

Presby, 

Women 

MaejUdater 

Si Paul 

mb 

Prusby 

FronBap 

BnLh flexes 

Parker . . . . 

Winnebago 

1898 

Both Boxes 


The state also maintains a number of insti¬ 
tutions for the training of defectives These 
arc the State Training School foi Bays 
and Girls (reformatory), at Red Wmgj tho 
State Reformatory at St. Cloud, tho Minne¬ 
sota School for the Blind, at Faribault] tho 
Minnesota School for tho Deaf, at Faribaultj 
and the Minnesota School foi Feeble-Minded and 
Colony for Epileptics, at Faribault, E. P. C. 
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MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY OF, MIN¬ 
NEAPOLIS AND ST, PAUL, MINN, — 
A coeducational institution established in 
1851, A preparatory school was conducted 
until the financial prime of 1S57, Aftci a 
period of difficulties, a reorganization was 
effected in 18G8, and collegiate instruction was 
begun in 1369 under President Fohvcll The 
university was given lands for the support 
of a college af agriculture, and was cm- 
owei'ed to organize othci colleges and schools, 
resident Folwcll fostcied practical agncul- 
tural education, organized the geological and 
natural history suivey (1372) in organic con¬ 
nection with the university and secured the 
establishment in 1S7S of high schools receiving 
fltata aid in consideration of their piepaiing 
students for the univeiflity The umvcisity 
Llius became actually as well as nominally the 
head of the slate systom of education. Undci 
the administration of President Cyrus Northrop 
(1884-1911) the fallowing calLcges and schools 
were organized] engineering and mechanic 


arts in 1885j medicine and suigery, homeo¬ 
pathic medicine (discontinued^ in 1009), 
dentistry aiul law in 1888, mines in 1889, phar¬ 
macy in 1S92, analytical and applied chemistry 
in 1003, graduate school and college of educa¬ 
tion m 1905, foieatry and training school for 
nurses in 1900 The work in agriculture has 
developed until it includes a college, school, 
short courses for farmers and teachers, an ex- 
peument station at the universityj and throe 
schools of agriculture and two experiment 
stations at other points in the state. The 
college of forestry has extensive forest lands 
near Lake Itasca for practical work In 1011 
Dr. George Edgai Vincent succeeded Dr 
Northrop as president of the university. 

Prior to 1884 moio than S300,000 had been 
invested in farms, campus, buildings, and equip¬ 
ment. By the year 1906 this had increased 
to nearly §2,000,000, and by 1911 to about 
56,000,009 The univcisity has received from 
private benefactions about §550,000. Since 
1907 the campus has been incieased from about 
53 acres to about 120 acres at an expense of 
§841,000, and the sums made available by 
legislative appropriation for the years 1908 to 
1913 for the purpose of new buildings, equip¬ 
ment, and other peimanent unprovomenta 
amount to over S4,000,000 The univcisity 
is supported by funds received from the federal 
government, by legislative appi op nations and 
the proceeds of a .23 mill tax fioin the state, by 
interest on invested proceeds o[ land sales, 
and by students 1 fees The annual budget for 
current expenses for the year 1911-1012 shows 
n total income of $1,410,000, The university 
still retains a large part of the lands granted 
for its suppoit, and much ol this land conlaiiis 
valuable oie deposits Thu endowment ulti¬ 
mately to be derived from these ose landB can 
scmccly be estimated at present—ceitninly 
several millions of dollars The univcisity 
occupies twenty-five buildings on the univer¬ 
sity campus, twenty-nmo buildings at the 
university farm, and thirty-three buildings nt 
the other agricultural schools and experiment 
stations, There are under construction six 
buildings on the university campiiB aml ten 
buildings at the college and schools of agricul¬ 
ture, 

There is required for admission to the col¬ 
leges of science, literature and arts, agncultuio, 
engineering, dentistry, mines, pharmacy, chem¬ 
istry, forestry, and nurses’ tinining school, a 
four years’ high school course (fifteen units), 
including ceitnin specified subjects ( The col¬ 
leges of medicine, law, and education require 
two years of college woik for entrance. 

The length of the courses of study in the 
several colleges is as follows, education, two 
years; dentistry, laWj and nurses'training school, 
three years; science, literature anil arts, agri¬ 
culture, chcmistiy, forestry, mines, and phar¬ 
macy, four years; medicine and engineering, 
five years. Tho college of medicine requirefl 
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one year of satisfactory service as hospital 
interne before granting the M,D, degree The 
usual dcgices for undei graduate and graduate 
work arc conferred by the university 
The enrollment of students of collegiate 
grade in 1011-1912 was 4073, of whom 311 
were m the summer school Students in agri¬ 
cultural schools, 1322, of whom ISO were at 
Crookston. and Morris Correspondence and 
extension courses, 300, Total enrollment, 5701. 
The faculties at Minneapolis ancl St. Paul 
consist of ilS professors and instructors null 
104 assistants, at Crookston and Morris, 22 
instructors; total, 544 members J, D, J, 

MINSHEU, JOHN, —A teacher of lan¬ 
guages and wutorof a polyglot dictionary in 1017. 
lie edited and j enliugcd R Pcicyvall's Dic¬ 
tionary in Spanish and English in 1599 (and 
1623), and augmented Pcicyvall's Spnnish 
Grammar in 1509, His polyglot dictionary is 
entitled 'Hyepuv ek ras I\Vwatms r i( l esl, Duclor 
m LinQitas The Guide into Tongues, Origi¬ 
nally there wero eleven languages English, 
Welsh, Low Dutch, High Dutch, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, These arc given togcthei for the 
sake of comparison In Ills address to tire 
reader he enumerated the various gentlemen 
who had assisted him in undei taking his groat 
work, and prefixed to the Dictionary a catalogue 
of subscribers for the volume, headed by the 
King (James I), the Queen, nnd the Prince — 
the first instance of a book containing such a 
list. Published in the year following Shake¬ 
speare’s death, it is of special value os containing 
the most representative names of book-buyers 
in England F. W 

Reference — 

DiWtoiiaw °J Notional BioQraphu, 

MIQUELON. —See French Colonies, 
Education in 

MIRADEAU, GABRIEL HONORE Rl- 
QUETI, COMTE DE (1749-1700) —French 
author, orator, and statesman Ilia chief 
interest in the field of education is indicated 
by lour speeches published posthumously by 
lug friend Cabanis undei the title: Travail s ur 
V Education publique Imtvd dans les Papiers 
tie Mirabcau I’auit (Pans, 1791) In one of 
these he advocated the ubohtion of the thicc 
Fiench academics (lalei done by the Conven¬ 
tion, 1793), to he replaced by a single national 
academy A rather elaborately woikcd out 
plan of educational oigamzation lccognizcd 
the following na essential fnctais in the scheme: 
(1) academies (i.c learned societies). (2) col¬ 
leges and public schools; (3) medical schools; 
(•1) the theater; (5) museums, botanical gai- 
dens, and public libmues. This never got 
beyond the stage of a ° proposed " bill, but it 
meiita note among the educational activities of 


the ievolutionary period. His woiks were pub¬ 
lished in nino volumes (ffiuures, Pans, 1826- 
1827). F. E F. 

ReferenceB — 

AHinoiirca dc Mirabeau Merits par lut-inhne, par boh Phre, 
son Ouch, ct son Fi Ib ado ptif Inlrod, by Victor 
Hugo (Brussels, 1&34’1H3Q) 

Wahwick, C F. ATirabcau and the French Rwolntiojh 
(Pluln clclplua, 1 DOG ) 

Willurt, 1 J F, itfaT^eau (Lonjcn, 180S ) 

MIRROR WRITING — Writing which 
Would appear like noimal Writing if seen in a 
minor. Such wilting as this very frequently 
appears in abnormal cases It is readily pro¬ 
duced by a normal individual by taking a pen¬ 
cil in his left hand, and moving this hand freely 
without special effort to control the direction 
of its movements while lie writes with the 
right hand. Certain persons when hypnotized 
produce mirror writing with the light hand 
The whole matter is of importance to the 
teacher because ccitam children exhibit a tend¬ 
ency to produce mirror writing in the early 
years of their training, Such a tendency of 
the young child may be due to the Tact that 
a child is extremely left-handed, When he 
is forced to write with Ilia right hand, he 
sometimes inverts the order of the move¬ 
ments ns a normal individual inverts these 
movements in the experiment of tracing with 
his left hand. The teachci will very frequently 
icgtiid a child ns utterly incompetent to foim 
letters because the regular form of the move¬ 
ments is overlooked on account of their in¬ 
verted character; where such cases arise, it is 
usually best to make some concession to the 
loR-handed character of the child’s organiza¬ 
tion, C. II J. 

See Aubioexteiuty; Whiting 

MISSIONS, THE EDUCATIONAL AS¬ 
PECT OF MODERN — Modern missions be¬ 
gan with the last ccntuiy. The charters of the 
missionary societies organized at that timo 
nnd for fifty years afteiwurd contained little 
ot no Filin Sion to educational woik The pur¬ 
pose of the missionaiy endeavoi was set foith 
ui thegcueiul statement, " to pleach tho Gos¬ 
pel to the heathen nations.” An occasional 
churtci lefers to the translation of the Scnp- 
tuiGS into the languages of the Fast as indicat¬ 
ing n part of the woik the missionniy society 
was set to accomplish, but in none of these 
earlier clmitevs was there lcvcaled any purpose 
to plant systems of education in the East, It 
is equally apparent that when tho earlici 
missionaries leached then widely separate 
fields, Lhey quickly saw the npcrssitj-- of be¬ 
ginning some kind of educational opemtions, 
and schools of low grade were among the first 
reported results of missionary labor, The fact 
that this method or appioach was adopted by 
practically all of the cailier missionaries indi¬ 
cates a general practical need for educational 
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work as ft foundation for the misaionmy enter¬ 
prise, As m most instances the early schools 
established by the missionaries were the only 
educational institutions in the oountiy, they 
wcic naturally of the most primitive grade. 
In reporting the schools thus started, empliasia 
was laid by the missionaues, nob upon tlieii 
educational value, but upon tho appioacb to 
tlie people that t(io schools afforded, and also 
upon the fact that through these schools 
natives were being trained to becomo mission¬ 
aries’ helpers 

It is not within the province of this article 
to record the development of the mission school, 
but it should be recognized that ns a natural 
and inevitable result the glade of mission 
schools was lifted until there were developed 
special forms of education, as ministerial train¬ 
ing for selected young men and a more general 
line of education with emphasis upon languages, 
history, geography, and mathematics, for tho 
picpnrdtion of teachers, It was inevitable, 
however, that the school should experience 
a larger dpgice of development, especially in 
countries like India and Turkey, where there 
was a strong desire on the part of the people 
for a highci education for their children. 

Another stimulus to the development of the 
educational work of missions wns the fact that 
so many of tho missionaries had received col¬ 
lege education and wore naturally appreciative 
q[ the value of such a discipline iu the new 
society which they were endeavoring to es¬ 
tablish throughout the mission fields These 
saw the necessity of thoroughly educated 
men and women to hold positions of leader¬ 
ship, not only in what are called the learned 
piofcssions, but in all departments of business. 
At the same time the mission plan involved the 
development of the Christian Cliuich as an 
institution developed within the East, with 
Eastern funds and under Eastein leadership, 
itself aggressively extending Chustianity m 
the country in which it was established It 
icquired no argument foi these men and women, 
themselves the product of the highest educa¬ 
tion given in England and America, to realize 
that such an Eastern Chinch must have as 
its leadeis men and women of the broadest in¬ 
tellectual training This fact was emphasized 
when attention was called to the defective 
educational systems already existing in China, 
India, Japan, and othci countries, which, al¬ 
though inadequate to prep ate men for modern 
life, nevertheless possessed great disciplinary 
values. It was evident that if the Church 
of Christ, which the missionaries were attempt¬ 
ing to develop thioughout the East, was ever 
to become a recognized force and assume a 
placa of leadership, it must be tluough the wide 
dissemination, among the Christiana at least, 
of general education, including even that of 
collegiate grade and rank. 

Another important factor in tho develop¬ 
ment of missionary education, particularly 


that carried on by missionaries from England 
and America, wns the introduction of the study 
of English. In most of these countries at the 
beginning of the last century there was no 
educational literature, and it could hardly be 
expected that the missionaries would ever be 
able to produce a modern scientific literature 
in the vernaculars of the various countries 
whore they were carrying on work sufficient 
to meet the demands of the higher educational 
institutions into which their intermediate and 
boaidmg and high schools wcie bound to 
develop They did create a literature for the 
primary and intermediate schools which was 
measurably adequate, but the task of doing 
the same for the colleges was practically too 
groat to be undertaken. 

At the same time, as the earlier missionniies 
leprescntcd for the most pait the English 
speaking world, and as the countries from which 
they come were lecognizcd by tho people as 
of leading political and commercial influence, 
it wns but natural that there would be a general 
desire oil the part or the young men, at least in 
mission collegiate institutions, and even in 
high schools, to study English. In India a 
knowledge of the English language opened n 
caieor under the East India Company, and 
later under the British government, foi any 
Indian young man; the snme was true of 
Burma nnd Ceylon. Moreover, in other coun¬ 
tries, not officially connected with English- 
speaking nations, there whs soon developed the 
opinion that English was a modern classical 
language, tho language of the great commercial 
nations of the world, and that the mastery of 
that tongue would be of financial as well as 
intellectual value to their young men. 

From 1855 to 1875 thcic was a reaction on 
the part of some missionary societies against 
highei educational work m mission institu¬ 
tions, and especially against the teaching of 
tiie natives through the medium of Western 
languages. This department of mission clTort 
had not made the same progress m German 
and Scandinavian societies that had been made 
by English-speaking societies There was at 
that time much discussion among the home 
societies mid then constituency as to the place 
of higher education in missionary work. While 
in not a few instances the decision in the coun¬ 
cils of the home societies was againstthc further 
development of highei educational work on 
the mission field, under the dneclion of the 
missionaries this work wna gradually and per¬ 
sistently enlarged, until during the last quarter 
of that century, mission boaidmg and high 
schools in no small number began to nsaumo 
Lhc rank and do the work of collegiate institu¬ 
tions It should be staled thnL in the meantime 
the conscivativc constituency aL home began to 
icalizc the place that education must take in 
the planting of permanent (Jhnstinn institutions 
in the East, and opposition rapidly diminished 
until it 1ms now practically disappeared. 
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Among tho Roman Catholics quite another 
set of problems presented themselves. Their 
schools TvciG not aa democratic ancl general 
as thosa of the Protestants, hut wcio regarded 
more ns churcli schools, and were maintained 
within and for the Chutch. 

The Aim of Mission Schools.—In creating 
a system of education m the mission field 
the endeavor ling been made fiom tho be¬ 
ginning so to develop the work that it shall 
belong to the country and not have tho ap¬ 
pearance of being a foreign educational sys¬ 
tem imposed upon the country Tho teachers 
in mogt primary schools* apart from the heads 
of kindorgaitens, arc natives The same is 
practically true in tho bonding nnd high 
schools, except that occasionally the hcacl of 
the school, foi tho present at least, is n mission¬ 
ary, It is not expected, howevci, that the 
foieigner will hold permanent contiol 

In collegiato institutions the gieut majority 
of the teachers aio natives of the country In 
some of these the pi evident is a native, with 
missionaries working under him, as in the 
Doshieha in Japan. Even m the theological 
schools in minion fields native teachers arc 
employed It is probably true that the for¬ 
eigner will keep his hand upon the colie gmto 
and theological institutions longer by fur than 
upon the other schools of the countiy, how 
long ho will continue to hold dominating in- 
fluoKKe mil depend upon tha vap\dity \s\U\ 
which the country itself develops in moral and 
cducuUonal ability mid the native leaders allow 
themselves capable of assuming the laiger 
Christian responsibility The ^eneiri policy, 
however, of mission institutions in this respect 
has been from the first, and still is, to develop 
native talent ns vapidly as possible and to em¬ 
ploy that talout in the educational work, 
Support of Mission Schools — Another 
phase of this work is tho development of self- 
support It was early learned by tho mission¬ 
aries that free schools wcio practically value¬ 
less The Asiatic appreciates that foi which 
he pirn something, but is liable to look almost 
with disdain upon that which costs him nothing 
No free school enn expect to command the regu¬ 
lar attendance of iti pupils There me piob- 
ably no schools in the worid that come nearer 
to scir-supporfc through the tuition paid by 
pupils than do many of the mission schools of 
the EuaA In fact, large numbers. of theses, 
schools arc wholly sclf-suppoiting, although 
bUII retaining their relations to the mission 
Even the collegiate institutions, in some coun¬ 
tries like Turkey, secure from the pupils them- 
selves m the form of fees or tuition from 
three-fourths to five sixths, or even a laiger 
ratio of the cost or the conduct or tho schools 
The development of scff-suppart has not, been 
so marked in India because of the greater pov¬ 
erty of the class of people who make up the 
student eheiUtfc, Sa long as Americans mid 
European a remain in any appreciable mum 


her ns Irachcis in the mission colleges and 
univeisities, financial help fiom abroad will bo 
necessary foi then' conduct 
The Character of Mission Schools — Mis- 
eionaiy education has been handicapped for 
the lack of a model or precedent, tho whole 
plan of education had to be wiought out by 
the inissionjmcs through long and pro tv acted 
experiments in each couiriry Eaelt different 
country presented new problems to be met and 
solved At the same time few of the 
arioa had received scientific pedagogical train¬ 
ing Lai ge Jinmbci’S had full collegiate training, 
but with no spccinl reference to Lhe teaching 
profession Many missionnrics went to tho 
held expecting to engage only in evangelistic 
cntei puses, but soon found themselves in 
charge of a large educational wrnk. 

It is no wondei then that the development 
of the missionary educational system, if it 
could be called a system, wasiiregulnr and often 
unscientific. The hindrances nhcacly named 
wcio enhanced by the fact that the man who 
was at the head of a high school, colli gc, or 
even university was seldom fthio to give his 
entire lime and strength to that weak Recog¬ 
nizing nlao that missionary educational cffoits 
from the beginning have been cui tailed for 
the want of proper financial support, we begin 
to realise some of the linutations under which 
this woik has been developed- There is 
hardly a vtvw&lovi school to-day that ia properiy 
equipped. In the marked educational ad¬ 
vance or countries like Japan the missionary 
schools me lupidly left behind* The Eastern 
governments, becoming nlcifc to the value of 
modem education, arc able to appropriate 
funds for the erection of buildings nnd for 
their equipment, far superior to those of any 
mission plant. China is making iapid pi ogress 
in tins line at the piescnt time, and even the 
Turkish Empire, under the new rGgime, is 
appropriating laigo sums of money for develop¬ 
ing a national educational system 
Notwithstanding that missionary work Ib so 
defective m equipment and in skilled leader¬ 
ship, the fact remains that the mission schools 
in most aC these couutnea hove been the models 
winch have demonstrated to I he officials of 
tho country xvhat can be done in the line of 
modern education, while, at the same time, 
they have awakened ambition in the hejuto of 
the, ymuphi C<ac fcducatum Movewm-, though 
far surpassing the missioneuy institutions in 
equipment, in many places the government 
schools arc not popular, because of inability 
to secure tenchcis able to command the con¬ 
fidence of the parents nnd pupils, 

Courses of Instruction. — It is impossible 
witlun the hunts of Hub article to give any 
adequate conception of the courses of btudy 
offered in Lhe higher collegiate missionary in¬ 
stitutions In each case and in every country 
the naiNsioitary college offers a curriculum that 
places it among the first educational iaBtitu- 
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tions nf tJii3 land This position is held by 
nearly all of the so-uillcd mission colleges, 
although at picscnt in Japan the national 
universities aic ill advance of the missionary 
college, and it is expected that the students of 
the missionary college, to complete then* com ftc, 
will go to the umveisity In each country the 
endeavor is made to adapt tho course of in¬ 
struction to the needs of the countiy In no 
instance has the American 01 English curricu¬ 
lum been tiansportcd bodily to the East Less 
emphasis is laid upon the dead languages, and 
more emphasis upon spoken tongues, especially 
English, Fionch, and German. 

The sciences, which were at fust incliffoiently 
taught, me receiving more emphasis ns the 
East is developing Special stress is laid upon 
the histoiy of Western nations, upon the 
science of government, economics, etc, all of 
which are demanded At the present time 
tlieic is an unusual demand for the sciences and 
the development of technical ti tuning How 
far missionary societies will be able to respond 
to this call remains to be seen, To meet this 
demand the universities 1 missions aie coming 
to the front 

It should also be undeistood that all of the 
mission colleges put emphasis upon the train¬ 
ing of the stable moinl chnrnctci This state¬ 
ment applies to nil of the mission schools, 
beginning with the kindergarten anti pvim&iy 
school. The development of character is 
fundamental in the ideas of the missionaries 
and the societies backing them, and emphasis 
upon this point is not lacking even in institu¬ 
tions not especially labeled as missionary, but 
winch have giown out of Lhc missionary educa¬ 
tional system. 

The Piotestnnt mission schools, with few 
exceptions, have no religious tests for admis¬ 
sion or foi graduation In most of the schools 
the fundamental tmths of Christianity and 
the principles that underlie it, ns well as some¬ 
thing of an outline of the history of its develop¬ 
ment and the giawth of the ChiistianChurch, 
have place in the regular instruction given 
Eveiy pupil is left free to adhere to the religion 
of lus fathers, without loss of standing in the 
school and without sacrifice of any of its 
piivilcgcs, 

Female Education. — There is probably 
no department of missionary education which 
is more fundamentally important than that 
dealing with the education af girls. In 
nearly every country wlicic the missionaries 
have started schools there was not only an 
immcmoiial custom, but a deep-seated and 
fundamental prejudice against the advance of 
woman, ancl in most of these countries it was 
a matter of belief that women were inenpablo 
of intellectual improvement In sonic places 
the idea that a woman could learn to read was 
hardly to be entertained, but the still more 
advanced idea that she should be educated was 
regarded ns preposterous. 


In the face of Lhis handicap, the mission- 
nrics began in a modest way to educate gnh, 
in the face often of open and violent opposition 
It has been a matter of surprise to the mission¬ 
aries themselves that tins opposition has so 
completely dmppemed Girls'schools m many 
of the mission fields me among the most 
popular of Jins moh ary institutions, and many 
mi Orientni parent is paying handsomely foi 
the education of lus clnughtcia. While Japnu 
has made maivelous piogiess m adopting an 
educational system foi the empire, bhe has not 
made the same development m girls 1 schools 
as in those foi young men; and even Lo-day it 
has been staled on what seems to be good 
nulhonty that the mission collegiate institu¬ 
tions for young women arc superior to the 
government institutions for gills. 

The gills' schools, at fust of the humblest 
chniacLoi, have developed, ns have the schools 
Tor boys, and have pi oven to the people be¬ 
yond any possibility of doubt, not only tlmt 
gills aie capable of intellectual discipline and 
development, but llml thcicis a place m Oiicntnl 
society for the educated woman These school 
systems lmvo developed into colleges foi young 
women, some of which have already gamed 
international repute, like the Ameiicau Col¬ 
lege for Girls in Constantinople, and other 
institutions in Turkey of similai chatactcr, ns 
well as colleges foi girls in India, China, and 
Japan While the courses of study in these 
colleges aie not yet quite up lo the grade of 
coircsponding institutions for men, yet they do 
not log far behind, They me all thoroughly 
abreast of local conditions, and aie propmng 
women for positions of marked influence mid 
leadership The giaduatcs of these schools 
have open to them the teaching profession, and 
the demand even from government institutions 
for teacheia is fm greater than the mission 
schools can supply, 

Aa a natural result of the elcvaLion of woman¬ 
hood through these schools of the East, we 
find that the young men who aie graduates from 
higher institutions of learning aie eager to secure 
wives who have had a highci eourso of instruc¬ 
tion. About one lliiicl of all the pupils in the 
mission schools oT the world aie gLik and young 
women. This fact demonstiates tile place 
which these schools nheady hold and the influ¬ 
ence they exert 

Classification of Schools — Departmental 
classifications of mission schools have been 
most unscientific in nil countnes, and with¬ 
out uniformity throughout the world Tho 
fact that every missionary society prosecut¬ 
ing work for any length of time in a single 
country has felt it nccesaaiy to take up some 
form of educational work is a cleni indication 
that, in the judgment at lenst of the workers 
on the giound and the societies at home, per¬ 
manent missionary institutions cannot be es¬ 
tablished in any country without their being 
embodied in some form of gcneial education. 
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The first educational work undertaken by the tune and strength and to spend money on this 
missionaries was elementary. line of work. 

Pi unary or Village Schools — Even during The primniy and villngc school now carried 
the first modern missionary generation the on by Protestant missionaries alone number 
primary school held au nnpoitant place The nearly 20,000, and Lhey have an attendance 
first work the missionaries could do, even, while of over 730,000 pupils, of whom nearly mm 
they wcic learning the language of the people thud me giih, In each instance it is in the.se 
and, in Tact, as one of the most effective ways schools that childicn lecvivc the lb at nulhnenta 
of securing a working knowledge of the of an education and got their first ambition 
vernacular, waa to gather gioims of children la advance in an intellectual cmnsc. The 
together into rude schools If them was a lit- most of tlie&e schools ate in ruial regions, away 
eraturc of the land, the childicn wore taught to fiQm contain of influence and action, but among 
read that literature, if, ns in the ca^c of many some of the most virile populations 
of the pcoplos of Africa and the inlands of the The Roman Catholic? wore in some respects 
Pacific, then own vernacular had no Written the pioneers m the prosecution of pnniaiy 
chin actor, the children were taught the charnc- education In schools organized and conducted 
ters which the missionaries created and the by them among non-Christian races they have 
grammar of the language which they made, a primary school population under their dircc- 
and thus education m the vcrnacnlai com- tion nnd conti ol numbering 841,000, This 
menced gives a total of cluUheu in non-Chmlnm conn- 

The village or pumary school, however, has tries studying m Christian mission schools in 
become one of the institutions of missionary the pnniaiy grade of 1,571,000, but Jew ol 
effort, and lies at the foundation of the cduea- whom would have had any school privileges 
tional work cairicd on in all countries In liad it not been foi the missionary, 
these schools ate gathered by far the largest /Cindci'flarJcus. — The landergaiten wai in- 
number of the pupils under missionary ins true- ti'oduecd into Asm by missionaries It is a 
tiom Most of these lowest schools arc not comparatively new method of education in the 
carefully and thoroughly organized. In no Nearer niul the Pmther East. Missionaries 
single country can the missionary primary introduced the first kin dei gar ton into Japan 
educational work bo called a ff system," as and piopnrcd the first kindergarten lifcciature, 
there is little or no relation between the schools but the Japanese government hns now adopted 
caviled on by one mission ho su'd niul the schools this method of training It is proving to he 
even in near regions carried on by another one of the most popular methods of education 
missionary oiganization While thcic is lack that the missionaries have introduc'd into any 
of systematic cuopeiation in primary cduca- country, attractive to parents and iccoiving 
tionftl work, essentially the same things arc general favor from government officials, In 
taught in all these schools, viz, tiaiiung in writ- India the government £ivcs subsidies for well 
jng and reading the vernacular, lvitli a smattor- conducted kindcrgai tens The Chinese arc 
ing of number work and a little geography anil showing unusual interest in kindergai ten tram- 
history, with stories about foreign countiics mg, and in Turkey parents are eager to have 
and the Bible, In same countries, and by some then childicn come into the developing and 
mission boards, English, Gcunan, or French suggestive atmospheie of the kindergarten, 
is taught even in the lower glades. The kindeigfti'tcn holds a diffcicnt place in 

It can be laid down ns a fact that wherever liusgLQiuuy education from that occupied by the 
tho modern missionary lma gone and among common village school In the latter, for the 
whatovci people he labors, thcro have been most part, pupils arc gathered from the lower 
organized under his dhGction widely extended strata of society, while tlm kmdergai ten has 
Common village schools loi both boys and girls the patronage of the higher classes and thus 
These, for the most part, were at the beginning brings the missionary educational system 
and sLiII arc the only schools of tho kind m the closer to the palace The kindcigarteu has 
country, and furnish the only rudimentary not yet been widely introduced in any country 
education affoidcd the children of that country abroad Only the more advanced of the East- 
The teachers m thus a schools a ro natives, who urn peoples have yet been offered this method 
in turn have received Midi training in the higher of child instruction There are as yet only 
schools moro directly Under the missionaiy. about 5000 children in the Piotcstnnt mission- 
Thc missionary has general cliaigo of the pri- aiy kindergarteus, while tho Roman Catholics 
niary educational system, null, m many eases, scern to have given little or no attention to this 
tho expense of tliG school is paid in whole or type of education. 

ill part by the people themselves in the form IiUc) mediate nnd High Schools — During the 
in tuition. This statement docs not apply fust missionaiy century m this modern era, 
to Japan and somo other countries, since the practically all of the education cm nee! on by 
governments of Japan and n few other nn- missionaries was nf the primary character, It 
lions have themselves developed a comp rehen- was inevitable, however, that m the awakening 
mva primary educational system which has of the East, education could not be kept down 
made it unnecessary for the missionary to give to primary grade, and that steady advance 
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should be made until the primal y and village 
school gicw into the intermediate school, 
which, in turn, developed into the high school 
This statement should not give the lnipiehsion 
that the mission ancs had a well developed 
school system, in which pupils parsed readily 
and systematically fiom one grade to another 
It is not uncommon even to-day to find under 
a single roof, occupying the same clnssrooin, 
and studying aide by aide, students of primary 
and of high school grade, with all gradations 
between, 

At the same time it should be recognized 
that the desire Tor education on the pait of tlio 
people themselves, coGpoialing with, the need 
of the mratomurtas for trained native workers, 
led to the development of the educational sys¬ 
tem at the linger centci& of population until 
tlieic came to be well-defined schools, which, 
in (he oidinaiy classification, would be called 
high schools. These did not fit for college or 
have a uniform couiso of study, but they weio 
the schools giving the highest and most exten¬ 
sive training to bath young men and young 
women in the country, and would compute 
favorably with even some collegiate institu¬ 
tions in the United StaLos, two hundred and 
fifty years ngo In the Protestant mission 
schools in Africa and the East, of intermediate 
and high school guide, including mission 
boarding schools referred to under another 
heading, tlieic arc now studying 105,500, of 
whom aboilL G0,G00 me girls and young women, 
while the Roman Catholics have an attendance 
in schools of a similar class of 150,000. This 
makes a total of students studying m mission 
intermediate, boat ding, and high schools for 
both sexes and in all countiies of 321,000. 

Roardinfl Schools —The missionary board¬ 
ing school might almost bo classed unclei the 
name of high school, but having chaiactcnsLics 
peculiar to itaclf.it fills a place of such gicat 
importance in the work of miflsionaiy education 
among Eastern laces that it should receive 
Bpeciiu mention The miHSioimiy boaiding 
school is piobnbly the pooiest classified and 
organized school which can be named. Under 
modern development it has become much better 
organized than a few years ago, but the basis 
of clarification in the boaiding school is the 
pupil, and not his studies or age In most of 
these schools pupils aie gatheied from outlying 
distucts and kept in the school home, which 
may well be compared to the old New England 
academy The emphasis, from the missionary 
standpoint, is placed upon the Christian char¬ 
acter of the home into which tlio pupils arc 
gathered, and not upon the courses of study 
or the scientific character of tho instruction 
given. It is from these schools both for boys 
ami gills that the missionary secures teaclicis 
lor the lower schools and the best native 
missionary workers Statistics were given un¬ 
der tho preceding subject. 

Normal Schools — The noimal school i a ono 


of the later development's of tho missionary 
educational system It is only in recent ycaia 
that the mifisicnniics have been conscious of 
the necessity of having more scientifically 
trained teacheis. Even at tho prcsnnL time, 
lunvcvci, the missionary nomal schools arc 
woefully deficient, Few indeed have come up 
to grade, but it should be wild that an earnest 
endeavor is now being made to put noimal 
instruction upon a better basis In some 
count lies the missionaries of various denomina¬ 
tions aie uniting in the development of a noi- 
mnl school tlinl is worthy of the work to be 
done Missionaucs are socuimg foi them¬ 
selves special pcdngogieal training, with a view 
to giving more attention to normal school edu¬ 
cation Tins advance has been made under 
the stress of the need and the prcssuie of the 
governments wlicic the schools arc> India, 
for instance, is demanding a belter ginde of 
teachers for the primary schools that reecivo 
grant s-m-aid from the government The same 
is true of Ceylon, and it will undoubtedly be 
true soon of China and of Tm key. 

It is sliangc that the normal school Iiab not 
bad uni her and more complete development 
It is expected that this phase of mbsionary 
work will hcncofoith. develop inoic rapidly, ana 
that the missionary schools will be called upon 
much more than in Lhc past to piovidc teaclicis 
for the governments, and that they will be 
copied more as models for the development of 
national institutions It is impossible to se¬ 
cure accuiatc statistics regrading the number 
of pupils undei normal training m mission 
schools, since in most cnscs instruction in this 
department is given in collegiate and training 
schools to special classes, of winch separate 
lccords arc not kept, 

In probably a nmjoiity of the mission bomd- 
mg schools for gnla, domestic economy is taught. 
This is not the domestic economy of Occidental 
life, but of the life of the nupils among whom 
the school is established and for whom it works 
Attempt is made to avoid Raining the gnls 
into ways of living lhat will not be in lmimony 
With thcii life aftei ginduation. It was once 
thought ncccsstiiy to introduce Western ways 
into Asiatic schools and to teneW these ways 
to the pupils; but wiser counsels are now pre¬ 
vailing. The gills in boaiding schools, as, for 
instance, in India, arc taught to prcpaio tho 
foods of India with Indian njipnratus, and to 
serve these foods in the befct possible way with 
tho equipment an Indian kitchen affords t In 
most of the boaiding schools each pupil is 
expected to have a share in the domestic 
economy of the institution, undei wise imd com¬ 
petent teachers, ho that when she completes 
her course she will cany to her home the 
highest domestic skill to be found in the countiy 

la some instances, where it is expected that 
pupils will be brought into contact in their 
aftei life with people of the West, or where it 
is anticipated that Western customs will pre- 
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vail more or less in their homes, Western 
phases of domestic economy me introduced 
into the school; as, Tor instance, m gicat cen¬ 
ters like Tokyo, Bombay, and Cons tan tinoplo, 
certain girls fuc taught the domestic economy 
of the West, which consists of the preparation 
of Western food m a Western way and the 
serving of those foods nt a table ns lL would 
bo served in Europe ai the United States. At 
the aame time, the pupil is taught to sit at the 
table and to carry herself in a way that would 
be acceptable \\\ good society in the West 
This phnse or domestic economy is not 
widely extended, but it is important, since not 
a, few of the graduates of these institutions, 
especially the girls' colleges, become wives of 
professional men who either themselves go 
to America or to Europe with their wives or 
aio culled upon to entertain Western men of 
noLc m their homes In all such cases a knowl¬ 
edge of Western customs is of great value 
But for the moat part the domestic economy 
taught in the mission schools is that of the 
country wherein they arc located 

Collegiate Institutions —Tho missionary 
colleges weic in many instances the first insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning to be developed in 
the countries in which they exist to-day. This 
statement is true of Turkey, Persia, Bulgaria, 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Korea, and Africa; and, 
viewed from a Western standpoint, of China 
and Japan. They were the natural outgrowth 
of the village achaol, and have cumo into exist¬ 
ence at the demand of the people for modem 
Western education, accompanied by the need 
in missionary work for thoroughly trained native, 
leaders It is this requirement of the mis- 
flionaiy work, together With the aspirations 
of those who Bought an education for its own 
sake and for what it would bring to them in 
the way of advancement, that has made the 
mi 331 on ary college a significant institution in 
the East to-day. It must be remembered that 
many high schools, and even ordinary boarding 
schools under imsaioiiaiy direction, have been 
given the mime "college" This weakness, 
on the part of certain nussionancs, for a high- 
sounding name hns brought discredit, in some 
countries, upon the missionary college. At 
the same time it cannot be denied that mis¬ 
sionary colleges lmve been, in most eases, the 
foiemoat institutions for higher Western learn¬ 
ing in the countiics where they have been 
established; and in lands like Tmkey, Afuca, 
India, Ceylon, Bmina China, and Korea they 
stand without a rival, Tho development of 
missionary colleges within the last generation 
boa been rapid. In 1850 there was hardly a 
missionary school that boro tho name " college^ 
The real collegiate movement began in tho 
last quarter of tho last century The develop¬ 
ment of the college is c^ulto parallel with the 
awakening 0 f the Asiatic races, and may he 
regarded aa a part of that awakening. 

The colleges of study in tUctie colleges arc 


on n par with the cunicula of the ordinal y 
colleges of the United States and Canada, and 
many of the denominational colleges of Great 
Britain. Not so milch emphasis is put upon 
the dead languages as upon the living, and 
in nil these institutions the native tongue 0 f 
tile missionary in charge is made the pimcipaL 
foreign tongue, as, foi instance, in the Blench 
missionary colleges, French is the piincipnl for¬ 
eign language; in tho German colleges,Geiman, 
and in the English colleges, English 

These institutions have been most FiatisCt\c- 
tally patronised by the people They arc 
more largely self-supporting, because of the 
heavy tuitions the people themselves pay, than 
are shmlni institutions in Amcnca mid Europe 
It has been currently lopoitcd that the Ameri¬ 
can colleges in Turkey, all of which have grown 
out of the missionary woik there, have had 
unusual influence in .shaping the new Turkish 
Empnc and in prepaiing the minds of the peo¬ 
ple for constitutional government, It would be 
impossible to ctvciestimate the place which 
the missionary colleges to-day hold in the 
gient national movements of the East and tho 
influence winch they exert ovei the minds of 
the young men and young women coming 
forward rapidly to positions of leadership 
among these awakening imLiona. These colleges 
have fanned tho model upon winch private 
and national collegiate institutions lmvc been 
created. 

More than 25,000 of the brightest young 
men and ’women in thc Ncarer ami tho Farther 
East nro to-dny receiving a thoiough higher 
education in the collegiate and training insti¬ 
tutions which Protestant missionaries liava 
established, and which dlicctly or indirectly 
they sustain This menus the graduation of 
some 4000 young men and women each year 
to take positions of commanding influence 
among their own people. The Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries furnish no distinct statistics covering 
this grade of work. 

Medical Colleges,— The medical college is 
an outgrowth of the medical as well as of the 
general educational missiunaiy work, Even 
to the picscnfc time them have been not a large 
number of medical colleges established in 
mission fields, blit a few of these arc of a high 
order and rapidly developing, ns, foi instance, 
the Medical College at Pekin, Chinn, in which 
six diffcicnt organizations unite and which is 
already lccognizcd by tho mipciinl government; 
also the Syrian Pioteslunt Medical Collego 
at Beirut in noithoin Syria. In China, in 
India, and m Turkey, as well as many other 
of the Eastern countries; the fust modern 
scientific medical education piovidcd for young 
men lias been given through the missionary 
medical college and by tho medical missionaiy 
in the foim of personal instruction to native 
assistants. There aie some 1000 students in 
the distinctly Protestant missionary medical 
colleges, besides medical missionary assistants 
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and muses nuinboring several thousands The 
Roman Catholics furnish no statistics 
Industrial Schools — Industrial schools are 
the least systematised and the poorest devel¬ 
oped of any of the educational institutions 
connected with missionaiy work. They aic 
probably the least scientifically conducted 
The first idea of the industrial mission school 
giew out of n clcsira to provide for needy pupils 
some means by which they might cnin a part, 
at least, of their own support, while securing 
ail education. For that purpose industries 
weie introduced with the main abject of fur¬ 
nishing food and clothing for the students 
practicing them This was followed by the 
idea or teaching pupils some trade by which 
they might earn their livelihood aftei they 
had finished their education. The necessity for 
tins vocational tinining glow out of the per¬ 
secution which the Christian student often 
received and which handicapped him in in¬ 
dustrial competition This part of missionary 
woik has not, on the whole, proved a success, 
Missionmies have not shown themselves ca¬ 
pable of teaching trades to Asiatic young men 
by wludi they may earn a livelihood after 
going out into the world, Instances rue com¬ 
paratively few whore students graduating from 
an industrial school have Bucacssfully puiaued 
the trade studied in the school. 

At the present time industrial work is taking 
a somewhat modified form, and will probably 
be widely developed along this line; namely, 
to teach the pupil to use the tools of his country 
and produce that which the people themselves 
TctpnTB, and do it at a pi'ico that ‘will make 
it possible for him to live thoieby Alto¬ 
gether too many of the industiial schools have 
taught the pupils to produce goods which could 
not be sold except in a foreign market and 
through the missionary agency. One thing 
lias been accomplished by all these foi ms of 
industiial work; namely, the pupils have been 
taught the dignity of labor, and their minds 
have been dispossessed of the false impression 
ho prevalent 111 the East that a scholar must 
not do manual labor The results in this 
direction have been most beneficial 

Then) ia an independent line of industrial 
work for women which needs tO ( be mentioned 
This consists lnigely of lace making and needle- 
woik, and lias been, in large part, foi the pur¬ 
pose of furnishing them a means of livelihood, 
The leaults have been most satisfactoiy m 
that widows and other a who without this 
would be beggaia upon tho street or something 
worse, have become self-respecting and inde¬ 
pendent, earning theii living by tho skill and 
labor of tlieii hands Industrial work of this 
kind on a large scale has been cariicd on, as, 
for instance, by Miss Shattuck at Oorfa, where 
thousands of widows and orphans were pro¬ 
vided an opportunity to earn their living when 
Turkish massacres had cut off their eveiy 
source of Buppoit 


The Homan Catholic missionaries do not 
publish repoita of their industrial operations, 
although they are not behind the PiotcsLnnt 
societies in teaching the dignity of labor and 
self-help and in instructing their pupils in 
vanoua handicrafts. In Anicn the demand 
f 01 a fullei development or this line of insliuc- 
tion is on the increase, 

Technical Schools —The missionaiy techni¬ 
cal school has not been widely developed, 
although at the present time the call is growing 
louder for the onlnigcmcnt of tins phase of 
collegiate education The reason for slow 
development has been, without doubt, tho 
great cost or the technical school as compared 
with tho ordinary college, The colleges 
themselves have been pooily equipped, and 
the most of them arc meagerly supplied with 
apparatus and with & piopei teaching force, 
The demand foi such technical achcols in India, 
China and Turkey is now insistent It is 
probable that in China, as in Japan, the govern¬ 
ment will soon provide Coi this line of education, 
Few miasionaiy societies will feel able to make 
the necessary outlay of money foi the estab¬ 
lishment of adequately equipped plants for 
full technical education 

Theological Schools, — The theological school 
hns been a natural outgrowth of missionary 
W T ork, and has for its object the training of 
Christian leaders for the newly organized 
elm relies and for general evangelistic work 
in the field, The purpose of tho theological 
school is to tiain up natives of the country 
who will themselves bear the burden of tho 
work which the imB'aiommB at hist brae, and 
to lead tho native chuicji into independence 
aiul self-support These schools have been 
in many instances rude, and tho development 
has not kept pace with the development of tho 
missionaiy colleges and othci educational in¬ 
stitutions. About 12,000 Piotestant young 
men in mission countries are now puisuing 
courses of instruction in preparation for tho 
pastoiate of native churches and for general 
religious leadership Again we are provided 
with no statistics for rtomaii Catholic missions. 

Agricultural Institutions, — In many differ¬ 
ent flections of the mission field, iniseioimrjcfl 
liavo done not a little to improve the ngncul- 
tuial conditions of the country by securing 
land and training jmung men connected with 
their schools in scientific methods of tilling 
the soil and raising crops, This phase of mis¬ 
sionaiy work UaB never received mu eh atten¬ 
tion, although not a little 1ms been done by the 
missionaries in many countries in intioduc- 
ing, through this line of education, bcttci im¬ 
plements of agriculture and more scientific 
methods of fanning as well as new seeds and 
vegetables fiom the West, There is at tho 
present tune much call in many mission coun¬ 
tries foi the establishment of agiicultural 
schools. Plans are already being developed 
to have an agricultural department connected 
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with some of tho existing missionary colleges 
This work is cngcrly defined by the people and, 
if properly guided, would be of infinite value in 
raising the productive power af land as well ns m 
increasing tho quality of agii cultural pioduots 

Schools for the Blind — The enily loss of 
sight is probably one of the greatest afflictions 
of the Ea9t, but until Christian woik began 
little or nothing was done for tlm blind. The 
missionaries have opened schools for the blind 
in many of tho great mission centoifl They 
have, the pmvtiwg of boohs (or tl\c blind 

in tho languages of the country, and havo 
opened schools in which blind children are 
taught not only to lead, but to become self- 
supporting tin ough tho piactico of some hancli- 
ciaCt suited to their condition These schools 
have made profound Impiession upon the people 
of the country, and me changing their attitude 
toward the helpless blind in a way that was 
nob contemplated. 

Some tiling ot the same lino of work lias been 
opened in many places for tho deaf and dumb, 
and wiLli sinnlai results Tliis work ns yet 
is not very extensive, but it hn& led, ns m Japan, 
to calling the attention of Lhe government to 
the necessity of doing something for this class 
of then citizens. 

In Protestant schools for the blind and for 
the deaf and dumb theic me B44 children under 
special instruction. The Homan Catholic fig¬ 
ures make no rcpoit of these departments 
or training. This is one of the new lines of 
mission work, and piobably ns lcsourcea in¬ 
crease it will lie rapidly developed. 

Orphanages —There me few missionary 
societies that have not at one time 01 another 
in their history opened schools for orphans, 
which have been pmctically orphanages pure 
and simple, bat with provision foi tho intellec¬ 
tual as well as physical and inchistiial (mining 
of the childicn brought into them, The Tlo- 
man Catholics have done move in this dheetiem 
than have tho Protestants As a genoial 
thing the Protestant missionaiy societies 
have not regarded this ns a peinianenfc part of 
their work; but in countries which have 
Buffered severe acamgcs of plague, famine, or 
massacre, it has been impossible for the mis- 
sionaucs to remain in lhe country and not 
open refuges for the reception of the gicat 
numbers of orphan children left absolutely 
without protection 

It was under such an impulse as this that the 
Protestant orphanages, foi the most part, 
wore opened It wus necessary to continue 
the woik at least until that generation of or¬ 
phans had received then training and had been 
placed in positions whcie they could become 
scU-respe cling, self-supporting members of 
society. The massacres at different times m 
Bulgaria ami Turkey and the plagues and 
famines that have afflicted India in tho not 
remote past havo led to a laige and necessary 
development of this line of work, 


Among Protestant societies funds for the 
support of these orphan schools have been 
provided largely by special gifts foi that pur¬ 
pose, and have not come directly from the 
ticagurics of the missionary societies 

The Roman Catholic mission anea put 
greater emphasis upon orphan institutions than 
do the Protestants Among the Protestants, 
in large part, oiphan children arc eared for in 
the boauling schools, and not in separate insti¬ 
tutions Tlicic are, howcvei, separate or¬ 
phanages, especially \n India and Turkey, \n 
which the latest reports show Ihcic arc 20,206 
children In the orphanages undei the Iloinan 
Catholic missionaries in the various countries 
of the world there are 89,699 childicn. 

Japan, — When Fiotcatmit mb’s Lon a lies 

entered Japan about I860, they found a con¬ 
siderable degree of education in the countiy, 
but not of the Western type. As missionaries 
could leside outside of treaty ports only when 
employed by Japanese, it became ncccssaiy 
for those who wished to take up their residence 
in the interioi to be connected with sonic 
Japanese institution, in whose employment 
they were icgibtercd in the government records 
At the same time, the desire of the Japanese 
for Western learning was incicasing, and ninny 
Europeans and Amencans were called to Japan 
to teach in lhe government schools. The 
mission schools wcie eagerly sought by the 
young men and young women of Japan ns 
nJTouling unusual opportunity to study Eng¬ 
lish, constitutional government, hisLory of 
Western nations, and, wlmt may seem vathci 
strange, the fundamentals of Christianity 
In some of the earlier schools, as, for instance, 
those under the direction of the famous Guido 
Verbeck, the two subjects winch were most 
eagerly sought by the Japanese pupils, all of 
whom came from families connected with the 
or titled classes, were constitutional 
government and Christianity. A large num¬ 
ber of the men who became foicmost in the 
reoiganization of Japan nnd the development 
of constitutional government were pupils ill 
those early mission schools. 

Mission schools have a reputation for main¬ 
taining a standard of English and of inusio 
which it is impossible for the government 
schools to surpass They also aie SQid to have 
developed n stiength of chuiaetcr in their 
students noticeably lacking in government 
schools These mission schools exercise great 
care in Lhe selection of teachers, basing school 
government upon Christian pnnciples. Tho 
historic foundations of Chustianity arc taught 
to all the pupils, although in none of them me 
there religious tests for admission or graduation, 

The grade of school in which missionaries 
chiefly woik is the CJlu Gakko, or middle school 
for young men, and the Koto Jo Gakko, or 
middle and high school for young women. In 
the empire there arc twelve such mission schools 
for young men and foity-five for young women 
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These are nil beyond the experimental stage, 
no new schools having been opened in recent 
ye ms 

The total number of young men who have 
received more or less instruction in the Protes¬ 
tant mission schools in Japan is about 25,000 
Prom three to foui thousand of these mo 
giacluates of the schools, cithci of the middle 
or lugliei course, or of both Of those who 
have received or are receiving instruction, about 
3 per cent arc in the Christian ministry or some 
other form of special Christian woik, 12 per 
cent arc tcacheis in eithci mission or govern¬ 
ment schools; 5 pel cent aie officials undci the 
government, 28 per cent aie in some form of 
business, 1 per cent in military service, and 
2 per cent in various ofchci callings, while 7 per 
cent lmvc died, 35 per cent arc still in schools, 
and the lest arc unrcpoitcd 

There are certain professions in which al¬ 
most no giaduatcs or mission schools are 
found, namely, the militaiy, medical, and legal, 
About 700 of the graduates of mission schools 
arc engaged in farming, maniifnctruing, com¬ 
merce, and in various arts and professions 
Not a few arc managers of banks and presi¬ 
dents of commercial companies, There are 
117 giadllfttes of mission schools who arc active 
ill official and political life, and among these 
a considerable proportion have risen to promi¬ 
nence, They hold positions in city and Ken 
offices, postal and customs service, they aie 
mcinbcis of the Upper and Lowei Houses of 
Parliament, mayois of lmgc cities, and diplo¬ 
mats It is ; however, in the lcalin of ideas 
rather than m business or official life that the 
foimcr pupils of mission schools have espe¬ 
cially distinguished themselves Here they have 
exerted their widest influence ovm social and 
national progress in Japan It has been said 
that the sign 11 Impoitcis of new ideas ” might 
appropriately bo hung over the entrance of 
every mission school in the empire The 
graduates of these schools arc prominent in 
teaching positions, even m the highest national 
schools, 

It is stated on good authoiity that the stu¬ 
dents in mission schools onginatcd magazine 
literature m Japan They also hold promi¬ 
nent positions in journalism, many later gradu¬ 
ates choosing that as a profession The follow¬ 
ing ia only a partial hat of prominent Japanese 
jouiiiqIs which have graduates af mission 
schools either as editors-in-chief or as promi¬ 
nent members of the editoiial stall' The 
Mainicki Shimbun, The Koluvun Shimbun, 
The Ilochi Shimbun, The Osaka^A snAi , iS/imfum, 
The Nagoya Fuso Skimbun , Kagoshima Nichi 
Nicki Shunbuji, The Chinzei NlppOi The Tokyo 
A&aln Shimbun, The Yo)otn CJio/io, TAe 
ICahoku Shunpn, The Sendai Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, The Jitdugyo no Nihon, The Eibun 
Shmshi, The Boken Sekai, The Bunko ^ The 
Waseda Daigaku Shippan Bit, The Chuo Koron, 
The Taiyo , The Jinsen Chosen Skimpu, The 


Moji Shimpo In the field of authorship, 
sLudents from these schools present an equally 
interesting record Eminent nalional poets, 
historians, lecturers, and authors on topics 
connected with education and sociology, ns 
well as novelists, have come from these schools, 
and then wiiLings have everted nnd are exeit- 
mg a strong influence on the thought of tho 
empire In fact, these have led the way in 
cieating a new literature foi Japan, a literature 
that is inpidly familiarizing the whole nation 
with the beat ideals of the West It naturally 
follows that the Olmsluiii press of Japan is 
under tho direction and control of former 
pupils in these schools, All of the cditors-in- 
cbief of the Christian papeis aie or this class, 
aiul most of the assistant editors and contribu¬ 
tor have received the same tiaining The 
lenders m the Y. MCA, movement in Japan 
are from the same class, The DpBhishn, a 
Christian university established in Kyoto by 
Dr Ncesiirm, has a national lcputalion, nnd its 
graduates arc sought foi impoitnnt positions 
because of the recoid they have made foi moral 
strength, stability of clinractei, and integrity 
of purpose 

In the education of girls in Japan, the mis¬ 
sion schools have taken the lead, and have 
been of great mfl nonce in stimulating the govern¬ 
ment to make better piovisioii for female 
education It is impossible to follow the coin sc 
of the giaduatos of mission schools for girls 
in the same way that we can follow the gradu¬ 
ates from the schools for boys and young men, 
Most of these graduates are soon found in 
homes of their own It is impossible to trace 
the influence of those homes, presided over by 
a Christian woman or one who line been trnined 
in Christian schools, in shaping a new order of 
society in Japan The number of mission 
schools Tor girls is reported ns forty-five, with 
ninety-tinec mixed schools, including fifty- 
four kindcigallons Tlicic nre twenty-two 
theological schools in the empire, conducted 
by missions, fourteen schools for training 
women foi special foima of Christian woik, and 
five kindergarten training schools foi the 
education of kindcignrlneis The Roman 
Catholics have about eighty schools of all 
grades, attended by about 8000 pupils, but 
no data arc given regal dm g tho giado of these 
schools or the walks of life into which these 
students enter after graduation 

China, — As a nation China has been more 
favoiable to higher education tlinn any other 
gieat country of the world For the last five 
hundicd years, indeed, official positions have 
been more completely based upon a civil service 
examination than in any other country This 
national education, however, contained nothing 
that 19 regaided in Europe and Ameiica ns 
part of the curriculum of any educational 
system. While the national education gave 
a certain measure of mental discipline, it did 
nob lnfoim the student regal ding the outside 
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world, noi! vms anything in the line of science Turkey, — Tlicic is probably no country in 
01 mathematics included. The basis of the which mission schools have figured more nroim- 
old educational Bystem of China was the Con- ncutly in the development of the intellectual 
fucian classics and Chinese history. (See and social hfe of the people than m the Turkish 
Chin^ Education in) empire. The work of missionary education 

Protestant missionary woili began in China was begun m Tin key m 1820, and has been 

m 1807, and for a century endcavoi 1ms been continuous to the picsont Lime Until very 

made to exhibit to the Chinese the value of lccent ycais the missionary schools were the 
11 Western learning," ns this system of cduca- only ones baaed upon scientific methods ol 
tion was quickly named by the Chinese them- instruction The pupils in thcwi schools, 
selves. Acceptance wits slow Pei Imps one which quite generally covci the empire north 

of the most tm-reaching lcsults 1ms been the of Arabia, have conic largely fiom the Syrian, 

turning of the minds or Chinese youtla toward Giock, and Aimcnian communities, although 

the Web torn world, which has resulted in send- there have been in them all some pupils o( 

ing to America and Europe a considerable other nationalities. Owing to the aloi incss 

number of young men for educational purposes, of the Airnenmn and Greek minds and the 

Not long sinco, the Chinese Students' Associa- readiness with which they have sought educa¬ 
tion, made up of several hundred Chinese tion. the mission schools in Turkey have dcvel- 
youths studying in American universities and oped into colleges more rapidly than in any 
colleges, leported that over 80 per cent of their other country, and, m the absence of govern- 

iiuinbcr came fiom mission schools in China. ment institutions to supply the need of higher 

Missionary education has received a great cducalion, these mission colleges have occupied 
impulse since H)00, following the i cor gaum- a place m the ompne which such institutions 
lion immediately aftci the Boxer Movement, have assumed in fmv if any othci countries, 

The lovival of Western learning in China is To-day the mission colleges in Turkey, and 
coincident witli the inaiigumtion of the new institutions which have giown out of missionary 
older and bho development of the idea of con- woi hand are substantially a pm k of jt, aieafTord- 
BUtuUonal government. Mission schools which ing the highest and most thoiough scientifictrain- 
wcic long tabooed by the masses of the people ing available for young men and young women, 
then became popular; the government system AsiIIustialiona wo mention Robert College (q v) 
of education was changed by impeiitil order, on the Bosporus, which, although novel undci 
nnd Western learning was made the baas of missionary control, has always had a mission- 
Uic official education of the Chinese empire, ary for Us president, and has been conducted 
No longer does the old system proving and the along precisely the same lines ns missionary 
new government is endoavonng to build up its institutions, the Syrian Protestant College 
own educational system on the model, laid nt Beiint, which began as a missionary school, 
down by the missionaries and brought hack but lias since become independent under a 
to China by fclic Chinese students who have separate board of trustees; and the American 
taken degrees in European and American College for Girls at Constantinople, once mis- 
umvcrsities sionaiy, but now independent. 

It is impossible here to trace the histoiy and Collegiate education for women has reached 
development of the Protestant educational a high stage of development m Turkey. The 
propaganda, and we can give only a summary Greek and Annenmn races have been lcspon- 
of the voile of seventy-three uussioimiy societies sivc to the call for the higher intellectual training 
in Chinn TIicto arc eighteen missionary uni- of their women; and in response to this can 
varsities and colleges in the country, with a three colleges have developed, the Central 
toLnl attendance of D19 students in the col- Tmkey College for Women nt Maiash, (ho 
legiatc departments. These institutions aro Intel national Woman's College nt Smyrna, 
pretty well scattered throughout Lhe empnc, and the college nlioady refen cd to at Con- 
with locations gcneially at great political and stantinoplc Euphrates College at Havpoot 
influential centers, as, foi instance, two m in Eastern Turkey has two departments, one 
Pekin, two in Foochow, two in Canton, and for women and one for men The girls' high 
othoia in Nanking, Ilankow, Wuchang, etc and hoarding schools nL Mmsovan, Aintab, and 
hi theological, normal, and training schools Beirut have icached a stage of development 
there arc 2M4 students, m the boarding and which carries their pupils into the collegiate 
high schools, 20,866; and in the elementary grade, although ns yrt these institutions do 
and village schools, 54,904, making a total not hear the college name 
in nil Lhe Protestant mission institutions in The influence oT these colleges upon Tuikoy 
China of about 60,000 Chinese children and cannot be monsui eel by tho rolls of their pupils 
youth. To these should he added 122,000 A great number of national schools have spiung 
pupils in Roman Catholic schools, the most up among the Greeks, Armenians, and Synnns, 
of whom arc in middle or piimary grades, with ns well as other nationalities, which employ 
one sixth of the entire number in orphanage teachers who wore trained in mission schools 
schools; making a grand total af 202,000 In this way modern missionary education lma 
Chinese youth in mission schools in the country penetrated into the remote flections of the 
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Turkish cmpil'o and has prepared the people 
nob only for constitutional government, bub 
for the adoption of a general system of educa¬ 
tion which the new idgnnc ui Tin key is now 
endeavoring to establish Many of the native 
toachcis an gaged in these collegiate institutions 
in Till key have received special training in 
Euiopcan and Amoiican institutions, A major¬ 
ity of the American colleges in Turkey are 
incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts 
or New York, and aic partially endowed 

In these institutions to-day theic are about 
5000 young men and young women, natives 
of Turkey, taking a gencial course of mstiuc- 
tion This number includes the pupils in the 
preparatory departments, but does not include 
pupils or high school giadc in institutions out¬ 
side The boarding and high schools, with the 
elementary and village schools in the empire, 
have over 40,000 scholars making a totnl, with 
the normal and industrial institutions, of more 
than 48,000 pupils receiving their tunning 
in Piotestant missionary schools The Roman 
Catholics have extensive educational plants, 
in which some 08,000 pupils are leceiving in¬ 
struction under Clnistian training, making 
a total of ncnily 120,000 children of Tuikey 
receiving their education in mission schools 

One of the Moslem leaders m the inaugura¬ 
tion of the new constitutional government m 
Turkey stated that they would never have 
dared, to undertake such a hold step, had they 
not relied upon the influence of the missionary 
educational work which has been earned on 
in Turkey for two genciations to sustain them 
and to make constitutional government pos¬ 
sible, 

India — Beginning with Zicgcnbnlg, Plilt- 
schen, Schultzc, and Schwaifcz in the eighteenth 
century, missionaries inaugurated an educa¬ 
tional program which has since played an 
linpoitant part in the development of the in¬ 
tellectual life of modern India, In 1728 the 
Christian Knowledge Society began ivork in 
the Madias Presidency, and from that day to 
the present, Christian missionaries have been 
engaged in a multitude of forms of educational 
work The first decided attempt at female 
education was undertaken in 1S00 The gov¬ 
ernment system of education was based upon 
Sanskrit, Ainbm, and Peisian, while the mis¬ 
sionaries made use of the common vernacular 
and placed emphasis upon religious instruction 
Dr, Alexander Duff, an early missionary, made 
a remarkable lecord as an educator (See 
India., Education in) Of forty-eight young 
men who were under his tuition, nine became 
mimstcis, ten catechists, seventeen professors 
and high-grade teacheis, eight high-rank govern¬ 
ment officials, and four physicians and surgeons, 
lie was especially influential in shaping the 
educational policy of the Indian government, 
which is now of almost universal application 
in India, Burma, and Ceylon 

In India and Ceylon the government method 


of carrying on its own educational work is 
largely through a subsidy to those mission 
schools that come up to the government stand¬ 
ards and meet the icquircmcnU, In Ceylon, 
for instance, the suppoit of the missionary 
primary and village schools comes almost 
wholly from the government grant, and in a 
large number of the schools m India by fm 
the giontei proportion of the funds for main¬ 
tenance is supplied by the government The 
schools thus aided aie under the regular in¬ 
spection of government officials, and the grant 
is based upon the numbei of pupils in the 
schools that reach a fixed standard These 
grants arc also given in still more liberal form 
to industrial institutions. 

In the Protestant missionary school system 
in India thcie are thirty-seven collegiate insti¬ 
tutions well scattered over the cnipiic mid 
directly connected with the Indian univeisity 
system. In these colleges, nearly all of which 
aie for young men, there me about 5000 matric¬ 
ulated students, In the 141 theological and 
normal schools there are 77,4Q0 students In 
f thc industrial training institutions and schools 
theic are 9000 pupils, although there arc many 
pupils m other institutions who me receiving 
regular industrial instruction. In the ele- 
menLniy and village schools of the country 
there are 302,000, with about 1000 in the mis¬ 
sionary kindeigartens, This makes a total 
in the Plq teat ant missionary schools of all 
grades and classes in India, and representing 
eighty-five missionary societies, of about 
458,000 cluldicn 

The island of Ceylon, although not densely 
populated, furnishes a good illustration of the 
influence of missionary educational endeavor. 
While in the entire island there is n population 
of only about 3,988,000, in the Protestant 
missionary schools on the island) consisting 
of three university and collegiate institutions, 
seven theological and normal training schools, 
forfcv-four boarding and high schools, six indus¬ 
trial institutions, and 871 schools of elementary 
village giadc, there is a total attendance of 
63,000. 

The Roman Catholic figures for India and 
Ceylon report a school attendance of 226,000, 
making a totnl of pupils in these two countiies 
in Protestant and Roman Catholic mission 
Bchoals of 819,000 who are receiving their 
instiuction in missionary institutions 

Africa — Africa, unlike other countries that 
aie named in this list, is not a united or com¬ 
pact empire, it represents no single govern¬ 
ment, and has no native administration at any 
point which is now developing education ^ Un¬ 
der the British flag the government is beginning 
to render some assistance to primary, interme¬ 
diate, and normal education for native popula¬ 
tions, but this affects only a limited area. 
Very little is done by the French and German 
governments, and perhaps less by the Portu¬ 
guese in this direction There is no country 
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here named thn-t is so dependent at the present 
time upon the educational work developed and 
carried on by inWummics ns tho conLiucnt of 
Africa, There is, morcovei, little hopo that 
in the near future any form or native govern¬ 
ment or of tho foreign governments lidding 
control in Africa will take Advance slops in 
this direction, This being the case, the mis¬ 
sionary educational woik has the greater sig¬ 
nificance 

It should bo stated also that in missionary 
education in Africa there ia an increasing con¬ 
sciousness that the system thaL will be most 
valuable in the future must be mine or lcaa 
connected with some form of industrial train¬ 
ing While tho African learns to read and 
write, ho, by this method of training, is also 
learning new processes of agriculture, how to 
make brick and tiles foi Jus home, how to con¬ 
struct his homo according to improved modern 
methods, how to make lus own agricultural 
implements and tools and furniture, and to do 
many other things which belong to a moie 
civilized society These processes of educa¬ 
tion arc going on at the mission centers iif 
different parts of the great African continent, 

As might be expected, higher education in the 
line of collegiate woik has been but little devel¬ 
oped up to the pTescnb time among the natives 
of Africa, There are few institutions w T hich 
Bhouid boar the name of collogo or university, 
and the number of students in these to-day 
aggregates less than two hunched. In theo¬ 
logical and normal institutions Ihatare training 
preachers and teachers for the lower schools, 
statistics show that there aie over 2500 Afri¬ 
can youth receiving tiaining In the mission 
hoarding and high schools tho number of pupils 
passes the 20,000 mark. It is, however, in 
the elementary schools that tho largest number 
of African youth arc found Protestant mis¬ 
sion institutions of elementary grade in Afncn, 
exclusive of the work earned on in Egypt, 
number over 405,000 pupils Taking ail of 
the Protestant mission institutions together, 
exclusive of Egypt, thcic me now under mis- 
sionniy instruction in Africa, in schools of all 
grades, a little moic than 432,000 youth and 
children. This is probably laigcly m excess 
of the number of native youth in nil of the other 
modern and equipped schools in tho entire 
continent The Roman Catholics have m 
schools under the direction of their mission¬ 
aries in all Africa, also exclusive of Egypt, a 
school population of ovci 400,000 The figuves 
which they furnish are not capable of qs care¬ 
ful analysis and classification tia tho figures 
provided by the Pi o tea taut societies This 
makes a total missionary Bcbool attendance 
of native African pupils of 332,000, 

Statistics —The following statistics will 
show the present strength ns well aa the growth 
of Protestant missionary educational woik 
during the Inst decade, though theso figmes arc 
changing rapidly: — 


PROTESTANT 

American Missionary Societies 
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Germ ah Societies 
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Continental and Other Societies 
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1910 . . 
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Tho totals of schools ami pupils, together 
with the summary of the schools of Christen¬ 
dom, arc ns follows, with their growth foi the 
last clccndc — 



Schools 

TDPiLa 

1000 . . , 

20,10a 

1.035,724 

1005 .1 

27,835 

1,240,127 

1000 

20,190 

1,413,005 

1010 . 

30,215 

1,502,030' 


1 About Gilo fourth of llicaa arc feirla 


Figures showing tho growth of the Roman 
Catholic missionary educational work me not 
available, but this [allowing statistics oC the 
pupils recently reported show the number of 
students undci \loinim Catholic instruction 
under three classifications.— 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 


Id Lower Schools!, incUidlna Primary . 840,074 

In Micltllo Schools (approaching tho Hamcl- 
i«E and Ihg\\ GtqAd In pTutcatnnt SUik- 
11 c a) , , . . , . 00,300 

la Orphanages . , 80,QQP 

Total .. DD7.Q73 
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Their figures do not indicato tho pioportion 
of girls among the pupils under instruction. 

Grand total of pupils in missionary schools 
in all mission countries: — 

Protestant. 1,552,039 

Homan Calhoho .. ■ . 007,072 

Total.2,640,111 

Cost of Missionary Schools. — It is difficult 
to state accurately the amount which mission 
boards and societies at Gluisteudom at the 
present time are using annually for the support 
and development of educational work in their 
various mission fields Including the support 
of those who are engaged in whole or in part 
in educational enteiprises, together with the 
subsidies given to schools of various grades 
and character, it is probably not an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that at least $6,000,000 a year go 
diroctly or indiicctly into the various Protes¬ 
tant missionary educational enterprises, \\\ 
Africa and the Nearer and Faithcr East. A 
large part of the cost of this educational work 
is earned by the natives themselves It can 
be said without exaggeration that the educa¬ 
tional institutions that arc called missionary 
around the world arc carried on at an annual 
cost of not less than $12,000,000 It should 
also be stated that not a fow institutions, all of 
which arc here classified ns missionary cither in 
origin or in character and spirit, have oigamzcd 
themselves under separate bom da of trustees, 
with charters from different states. This has 
been done in a laige number of instances for 
the purpose of securing more funds for their 
suppoit. Many of these stand to-day as 
distinctively missionaiy, and all arc classified 
as Christian and aie supplementing missionary 
woik 

Cooperation — During tho last decade there 
has boon a marked movement among the 
mission boards of various denominations to 
combine their efforts along higher educational 
lines in union collegiate and theological insti¬ 
tutions, and all in the interests of economy 
and greater efficiency This movement is 
progressing rapidly, and union Christian mis¬ 
sionaiy institutions are constantly increasing 
in numbers, strength, power, and influence 
Lhrongli the combined support and coopciation 
of two or more missionary oiganizations 
Good illustrations of this aie the North China 
Union Colleges at Pekin, in winch three or 
more missioiuuy societies unite (these include 
a college for young men, a college for young 
women, a theological seminaly foi young men. 
a men's medical college, and a women's medical 
college); the Union College at Nanking, in 
which tlncc missionary societies unite, the 
Union Educational Movement in Chongtuhsicn 
in China, m which more than hair a dozen 
missionary societies join, the Union Theo¬ 
logical College in Bangalore in southern India, 
participated m by seveial different communions. 

Another marked step is now contemplated, 


which may not bo classed as strictly mission¬ 
ary, but which probably indicates another sLep 
in the development of missionary education 
The universities of Oxfoid tuul Cambridge) 
in England and one or two universities in 
Scotland arc uniting with several institutions 
in America, including Harvaid University, 
McGill University in Montreal, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, in developing a Christian 
university in Wuchnng, China. It IS expected 
that this university will be closely affiliated 
With the missionary colleges already established 
at that center, and that other missionary organi¬ 
zations will join m tho plan. 

Other institutions also are maturing along a 
somewhat similar line in other parts of Chin a, 
as, for instance, tho Yale Educational Mission 
in Chang Shu and the Harvard Mcdicnl Mis¬ 
sion in Nanking These indicate another step 
in the development of educational work of 
missionaries and institutions which mo in 
sympathy and closo cooperation with the orig¬ 
inal missionary enterprises. 

The Place of Christian Colleges In the Edu¬ 
cational Systems of Christendom, — It is a 
significant fact of history that the leading 
educational institutions of Christendom had 
their origin in schools which weio started by 
the Church and for tho primary purpose of 
strengthening and perpetuating the Church. 
Out of these church m&tiUiUons have grown 
the great universities of England and America, 
The state universities followed long after, and 
received their inspiration niul impulse fiom 
these church institutions. The educational 
awakening upon the continent of Europe in 
the seventh and at the beginning of the eighth 
contmy is traceable to the influence of the 
Irish-Scofcch missionaries, who, wherever they 
located, founded centcis of learning. RnBhdnll 
m The l/mumdics oj Em ape declares tlmt 
" so much of the culture of the old Roman 
woild as survived into medieval Europe 
survived by viitue of its association with 
Christianity " "It was only among church¬ 
men that an educational ideal maintained 
itself at nil" 

Dr James S. Dennis says: "The pioneers of tho 
educational icvival of nations outride Christen¬ 
dom have been the missionary teacheis who 
have always striven to have this mental 
awakening identified with Christian enlighten¬ 
ment. In this they have succeeded to an 
extent that ia not surpassed in the educa¬ 
tional provisions of the most fnvoied com¬ 
munities of Christendom." 

Reasoning nob only from this analogy, blit 
from modern movements which aie distinctly 
traceable at the present time in many of the 
lending Asiatic countries, there is reason for 
assuming that mission schools started in tho 
great East and in Africa by the Clmrch arc 
already becoming the nucleus and foundation 
foi still greater and mure advanced educational 
systems. Again the Church is proving itself 
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the pioneer of the intellectual development of 
races and nations J. L B, 
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MISSISSIPPI agricultural and 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE, AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL COLLEGE, MISS, — A Mute insti¬ 
tution founded u\ 1878. as a lcuul grnuC college 
for Uig benefit of ngiiculturc and the mechanic 
aits. The college offers a two years'iiulustual 
training course, two yoais' tiaimng com sc for 
teachers^ and a four years' course in ogncuUiuc, 
engineering, tcxLiles, and education, leading 
to Lhc D S dcgicc. The entrance requnc- 
menta arc equivalent to a good knowledge of 
the common school branches, The eni oil¬ 
men!; in 1910-1911, including the summer 
school, was 1390 There Is an instructing 
staff of sixty-five members, 


MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE, CLINTON. 
MISS, — Founded in 1820 as Hempstead 
Academy, find now under the auspices of tl\o 
Mississippi Baptist Convention Preparatory 
and collegiate dcpiutincnts aro maintained. 
No entrance requirements are stated Dc- 
giccs of A,B j B.S., mid Ph.B, qic conferred, 
The enrollment in 1011-1912 was 415 The 
teaching staff consists of twelve mombeis, 

MISSISSIPPI, STATE OF. — Aa first or¬ 
ganized in 1799, the territory Included the 
present states of Alabama arid Mississippi, 
In 1817 the territory included within the pres¬ 
ent state was admitted to the Union, as the 
twentieth state It is loeateil in the East 
South Central Division, and has ft land area 
of 4G,3G2 square miles In size it is about the 
same aa New Yoik, For administrative pur¬ 
poses the state is divided into seventy-nine 
counties, and these in turn into school dis¬ 
tricts, black and white, and special school 
difltiictg, In 1910 Mississippi had |i total popu¬ 
lation of 1,707,114, and a density of population 
of 3S.8 per square mile 
Educational History —There seem to have 
been no schools of any kind m the territory 
preceding 1705, A few private schools were 
opened by 1800, and m 1801 " the first public 
female school " in the territory was opened, 
though doubtless on a tuition bagia In 1802 
the territorial legislature chiutcrtfd Jefferson 
College, though it was nob opened until 1811. 
Up to the time of its admission a$ a state the 
territory had done nothing beyond the estab¬ 
lishment of a lew tuition academies, 

The only mention of education tor the constitu¬ 
tion oT 1817 was a declaration, adapted fiom tho 
N. W, Tciritaiy Ordinance, La the effect that 
11 leligion, morality, and knowledge being neces¬ 
sary to government, schools and the meins of 
education should forever be cncouiftgcd in this 
state.' 1 The fiisb legislating meeting in 1818, 
passed an act giving the cave of the sixteenth 
section lauds to the judges of tho county courts, 
to protect and lease, and with power to piovide 
one or moic schools in each county, ns they 
might deem best. In 1821 a " Lit< 4 ary Fund 11 
was constituted, additional sources of future 
income were specified, and a State Boiud of 
Dircctois was eieatcd foi the management of 
the fund, A board of five to ten commissioners 
was provided for eaoh county, to distiibuto 
the fund to a school or schools for tho md 
of such poor children in the county as might 
be selected, with the assent of then parents, 
Lo be taught reading, wilting, arid arithmetic 
The income from tho fund was to be used 
only for the building of schoolhousca and 
foi the education of the children of the poor. 
Tiie _ county school commissi oners wore to 
appoint, annually, a visiting committee to 
visit, examine, and report to the directors 
of the Slate Literaly Fund, as to the con¬ 
dition of all schools, A form of teachers' 
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ccitifiention, by the three Lois of the Lit- a state school fund, by consolidation and 
crary Fund, was also provided for. Three additions, for a poll tax, for educational pur- 
years later this law, which had been a dead poses, for general staLc taxation, for the es- 

lcttcr, was virtually repealed by a now law tablishment of an agricultural and mechanical 

making the township the unit. Five trustees college; and forbade sectarian control of any 
of schools and school lands were to bo elected school funds The detailed law of 1870 ennied 
annually in each township, and they were to most of these piovisionfl mto effect, and cstab- 
build schoolhouscs on the school section, cm- lialicd the first real state school system the 
ploy tcachcis, and lease the school lands, state had known County superintendents 
Practically nothing was occomplisdied under were to be appointed by the State lie aid of 
any of these caily laws The new constitu- Education: each county and each city of 
tioii of 1S32 moicly reproduced the brief and 5000 population was cicated a school district; 
inadequate section oil education contained in boaids of snbdistncb school diicctors wore also 
that of 1917, and no attempt to organize cieated to look after and manage the school; 
BchQoh was made for some years- Iu 1833 the county taxation of ten cents on the $100 for a 

Litciaiy Fund, which had by this time reached schoolhouse fund and five cents foi a teachers’ 

850,000, was distributed to the different conn- fund was authorized; county examination and 
ties for investment, and the state system of ceitificntum of teachers was provided for. 
education provided for in the law of 1S21 and a foim of the county system of school 
was abandoned. t management was inaugurated. The law and 

About 1844, owing to immigration, increns- the system of school taxation encountered much 
jug lllitcracj', and the gcncial agitation for opposition, for many years, and the idea of 
education then going on in many states, tho popular education was combated openly and 
question of education in Mississippi began Lo covcrLly In time, howevei, the system was 
attract new attention. In 1844 the Univer- accepted, and slow but steady progress was 
sity of Mississippi was created; in 1846, despite made, although for a longtime the schools wore 
bitter local opposition, funds to establish it kept without a definite plan. What one lcgis- 
wero voted; and in 1948 it began instruction. laturc enacted the next modified or lepealcch 
Tho central figure in the campaign for schools In 1871 the Alcoin Agricultuial and Mechani- 
was lion A. G Brown, Governor of the sLatc cal College foi negroes was opened. In 1873 

from 1844 to 1848. In his inaugural in 1944 the boards of district directors and the sub- 

lie pleaded with the legislature for a gcncial division system were abolished, and their 
system of common schools, open to all, and functions turned over to the county nuthori- 

fvco to the pool. In 1846 a school Jaw was ties Tho patrons of each school were per- 

finalty enacted This created boards of five mitted, however, to cleat trustees to caic for 
school commissioners for each police district; the piaperfcy, visit tho sohooi, and recommend 
established county school funds; and gave tho tonclicrs for election. A general state school tax 
commissioners powei to open schools, license of forty cents on §100 was levied, the proaceds 
tencheis, and levy specific taxes; but contained to be distributed on census, though this was 
a pioviso whereby no tax could be levied with- latci changed to a fixed biennial appropriation, 
out the consent of a majority of the heads of All schools were divided into two grades, cor- 
famihes in each township, nnd made the law responding to primary and grammar, and the 
inoperative m any township d a majority monthly wages of tcachcis in each wore fixed 
filed a protest in writing against it each year, by law In 1S78 an ngncultural and mecham- 
Tlus almost completely nullified the law. 'The anl college foi whites was established, and opened 
commissioner were lo look after the sixteenth in 1S80, and in 1885 a state industrial msti- 
section lands and funds, and to report to the tution for whites was opened at Columbus. 
Secretary of State, who was made c.u ojficio a The system thus established weathered the 
general school commissioner for the state, political revolution of 1875-1876, and remained 
The law moving ineffective, tho ruinous policy almost undisturbed up to 1886, when a com- 
of special laws for cities and groups of coun- pletc re vision of the school law wne made 
tics was begun m 1848, and this completely Unifoim state examinations foi teachers were 
destroyed the chauca for any general school instituted, and standards for tcachcis’ certifi- 
system. Practically all of the succeeding legis- oates were insisted upon for the first time; 
lation up to 1860 was of tins character, The county teaohors' institutes wore established; 
Civil War put an end to nil of these efforts county superintendents were directed to fix the 

A new constitution was formed in 1868, salaries of tcaohois m their counties according 

which provided for a complete system of freo to a definite schedule, based on the ccrtifi- 
pnblio instruction foi all children in the state, cate held ancl on evidence of teaching cnpac- 
Ilcjccted by the pcoplo in June, it was finally ity, tho payment of teachers was changed from 
accepted by them in December. The section a yearly credit to a monthly cash basis; and 
on education piovidecl for a State Board of towns were permitted to form separate school 
Education; for state and county supenn- districts, find to tax themselves for buildings 
tendents; far a four months' school in each and maintenance . This law lias since remained 
aohool district, for the establishment of the basis of the Mississippi school Bystem. 
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Most of tho educational provisions of the and construes the school laws, meets the 
constitulions of I860 were lcadoplcd ill the county Hiipoiintcudenta for conference, appor- 
new constitution of 1890 and a number of tions the school funds HDim-niinually; requires 
additions were made Tha additions in the annual reports from the county superintend- 
iicw constitution prohibited special or private cuts, and submits an annual report to the 
laws for the benefit of any private or common legislature, showing the condition of the 
acJioolSj permitted the use of the Bible in the schools lie is also ex afliao a trustee of 
public schools; increased the amount o[ poll the State University, the State Agricultural and 
tax for schools; practically made the main- Mechanical College, the State Iiulustiinl In¬ 
ternum o of a four months' school by state taxn- stitutc and College, the Alcorn Agricultural 
tion and funds mandatory; established a and Mechanical College, and the different 
literacy test for tile exercise of the suffrage, state educational boards and commissions, 
made the maintenance of scpqrato sohools for The State Hoard of Education consists of 
the two races mandatory; and confirmed the the SccicLary of State, Attorney General, and 
establishment of an ngrioultural and lncolmni- State Superintendent This board is a board 
cnl college for each race, from the proceeds of of appeal from the decisions of the county 
the Congressional grants. Few changes wfim superintendents, and has final jurisdiction; 
inado in the soliool law following the adoption audits claims against the school fund; deter- 
of the new constitution, the revision or 18S0 mines the allowance to fclir State Superintend- 
still forming the basis for the state educational enfc for contingent expenses; grants special 
system. In 1893 the Peabody Fund estsih- certificates to teachci’B m Indian schools, may 
fished an Institute Conductors' Training Sahool adopt a state course of study, names a list 
for the state, and grants for teachers’ institutes of institute conductors, and lifls oversight of 
were made by it lo the state for a ruunbei of the teachers' institutes in the state, and may 
years. In 189G theStnto Board of Examiners make rules and legulations covering all matters 
was created, with power to grant higher elate of school administration not coveied by lav/ 
teachers' certificates, to assist tho Supciin- The Stalo Textbook Commission consists of 
tendent in the preparation of all examination the State Superintendent and eight educators, 
questions used in tho state, and to transfer no two from tha same congicssional district, 
touchers' licenses from one county to another, appointed by tho Governor foi five-year terms 
Epidemics of yellow fever and Btruillpox inter- Tim coiuTnl&aion adopts uniform textbookH 
fered grcally with the schools from 1S06 to in the common school subjects foi use in all 
1900, and almost no educational progress wag of the schools of the state, and contracts with 
made during this Lime. In 1904 a State Text- publishers for the same, districts being free 
book Commission was oicated, and the first to adopt supplemental books and books foi 
uniform state series of textbooks was adopted lughev branches taught, The State Board 

in 1006 In 1008 a law regulating child labor of Examiners consists of the State Superin- 

ih factories was enacted, and in the same year tendent and two tcacheis appointed by him, 
a bill was passed providing for the establish- for four-year pciiods This board prepaics 
ment of an agricultural high sohool for whites the examination questions used in all teachers' 
in each county, with a county tax on all prop- examinations in the state, and examines appli- 
erty up to two nulla, for support, and with cants for tho county euperintendency, and for 

state aid of $1000 per school; but in 1909 this state and professional teacheis 1 certificates, The 

was dcclaicd unconstitutional During the Board of Control consists of seven trustees ap- 
ten years from 1000 to 1010 there were tivo small pointed by the Governor, one of whom must bo 
iacreages in tho annual state appropriation for a farmer, one a lawyer, and one nn architect, 
schools, but thcio Was little legislation of irn- builder, or factory man, This board ling full con- 
portancc, By the legialntuics of 1011-1912 much trol of the four institutions of learning mentioned 
important educational legislation was enacted, above 

the reaulta of which are noted in the following For each county there is a county superin- 
ficcfcion. tendent of public education, elected by tho 

Present School System, —At the head of people foi foui-year terms To bo eligible for 
tho present state school system in Mississippi election to the office he must pnsa an cxurniim- 
ia a State Superintendent of Public Educa- tion on all the subjects rcquiied lor a firsts 
bon, a State Board of Education, a State Text- grade county certificate and on tho Qrt of 
book Corninission, c State Board of Examiners, teaching. The county superintendent acts 
and a.State Board of Contiol for the higlioi under the instructions of the State Superm* 
educational institution?} of the state. The State tendent and the State Board of Education, 
Superintendent is elected by the people for and by law is required to employ all teachers 
four-year terms, and has an annual salary of for the schools, and to fix their salaries; to 
82500 Ho is given general supervision of examine the vcpoutg of teachers and trustees; 
fhe public free schools of the state, and may to enforce the course of abudy adopted by tho 
prescribe rules ami regulations foi their or- State Board of Education, and the textbooks 
ganization and conduct; prepares all printed adopted by the State Textbook Commission; 
mririfl and blanke, renders official opinions, to enforce the rules and regulations in refer- 
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once to the examination and certification of 
teachers, to visit and inspect the schools; 
to decide controversies (appeal to tho State 
Board allowed in most cases); to keep a lecord 
of the proceedings of the county board of educa¬ 
tion, and of his official acts; to make anniml 
rcpoits to the boaicl of supervisors, the mayoi 
mid aldermen of special city dlstiiets, and to 
the State Superintendent, and to instruct 
trustees ns to their duties. Foi each county 
there is also a comity hoard of education, a 
county board of exaimnois, mid a county 
library commission Tho county board of 
education is composed of the county superin¬ 
tendent, togcthoi with ono mcmbci from each 
supervisorial district In the county, to be 
appointed by the county superintendent, with 
the consent of the boaid of county supervisors 
The Superintendent may remove members for 
cause, and may fill vacancies The board 
meets annually, and has few functions Its 
chief duties arc to define and alter the bound¬ 
aries of the white and black school districts, 
and to locato schnolhouscs; to approve tho 
creation of special chstnots in immcoipomted 
villages, to provide educational facilities for 
small numbers of isolated children, and it 
may locate the public school, in any school 
district, in connection with a charteicd insti¬ 
tution of learning and provide for joint contiol. 
If there is a sufficient number of Indian chil¬ 
dren in tho county, the board may establish 
an Indian school foi them The county bonid 
or examiners consists of the county superin¬ 
tendent and two teachers holding first-grade 
tcucbeTs' coTtoficiitas, appointed by lmm ttuAi 
year, prioi to the September examinations 
This board conducts the examinations of all 
tcncheis applying for tenchcis' certificates 
The county library commission consists of the 
county superintendent, together with two 
teachers holding first-giadc tenchcis' certif¬ 
icates, named by him. Their function is to 
select and publish lists of library books flam 
which district libiaiics may pmclmse, to make 
rules and regulations for tho control of school 
libraries; and to receive annual lepoits from 
each libraiy in the county. 

Each county is divided into ordinary school 
districts and “ separate “ or independent school 
districts School districts may be formed 
by tho county board of education, whenever 
there arc forty-five children of school ago of 
cither race, but where the distance is too groat, 
or where Btroams or lack of loads make attend¬ 
ance difficult, districts may be constituted 
for fifteen children In the case of isolated 
families, ten children may bo declared to form 
a " special" school district "Line >l (joint) 
school districts may be formed by tho action 
of two county boards. Consolidated school dis- 
tucts have rccontly been provided for, with trans¬ 
portation [or pupila living more than two miles 
from the school Schools with ft monthly 
attendance of less than (ivo may he closed at 
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the end of any month. For each common 
school distuct the palrona elect a board of 
tinoo school trustees, one each year, and for 
three-year teims, The election is held in 
nnnual meeting, the first Saturday in August, 
and the annual school meeting seems to have 
almost no other function If the pntions fail 
to elect, the county superintendent appoints 
The board elects one of its lncmbeis ns 
secretary! and may designate its choice 
for teacher to the county supciintondciit, If 
the tiustccs evpicss no choice, or if the person 
chosen fails to seemo n teacher's certificate, 
the county superintendent appoints. The 
final appointment, fixing of salary, and contract 
rests with tho county supci in tendon t. The 
trustees me to visit the school, provide fuel, 
care for the property, settle disputes (with 
appeal to the county superintendent), and may 
suspend 01 expel pupils They enn spend no 
money unless authorized to do so by the county 
superintendent. 

Any municipality, by oidinance or its mayor 
and board of aldermen, limy erect itself into 
a special school district Similarly, any unin¬ 
corporated district having sixteen squaie miles 
of territory, on petition of a majority of its 
electors, may be set off ua a special district by 
the county board of education All such special 
districts are financially independent of the 
county. For nil such special distnots a board 
of five trustees, foi thiee-ycar teims, is ap¬ 
pointed by the mayor and aldermen in cities, 
and by the county supeiintendcnt in unin¬ 
corporated places. The poweis and duties 
of boards Vn tantte me pintim attv 

the same as in common school distncts, ana. 
in addition, they may employ principals and 
a superintendent, may elect their own tcnch¬ 
eis, contract with them, and fix their salQi’ica; 
may maintain both graded schools and a high 
school, and may charge tuition for the latter, 
and may estimate needed funds, up to thiee 
mills, and submit the estimato to the akleimen 
oi county supervisors for levy, 

School Support, — Mississippi originally ie- 
ccivcd 902,744 acres of land in tho sixLccnth- 
scction giants, as well as two townships for 
a seminary of learning Some of the sixteenth- 
section land is still unsold The total common 
school fund of the state is now about 53,500,000, 
The constitution of 1890 pinctically icquires 
an annual state appiopriation sufficient, with 
poll taxes and the nitciesfc on the permanent 
fund, to maintain all of tbe schools for four 
months each year Tins state appiopriation 
which at picsent is 51,424,088 a year, consti¬ 
tutes tho chicT source of revenue for the sohool 
system County taxation up to three mills 
is peimisaiblc, and is resorted to in a num¬ 
ber of the counties, but the chief local taxation 
is in the special and financially independent 
(town and city) distncts, whcie a seven months' 
school at least is always maintained. Tuition 
fees for high school instruction are still per- 
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mi tied. To the county ngncuRuial high schools 
is granted $30,000 a yem of slate aid, and $5000 
a year to weak disbuds 

Educational Conditions. — The property 
valuation oT the state compaicd with the popu¬ 
lation. is very low, and this shows itself in the 
matter of school guppoit In percentage of 
children, fire to eighteen years of Ago, in the 
total population (34 per cent); in the amount 
which each adult male must contiibutc (Si 51) 
to produce $1 of school money for each child; 
ami in the small amount of school money 
raised for each child five to eighteen years of 
age; Mississippi ia only am passed by ono 
state, — South Carolina. But littie is spent 
on school buildinga (34 c&nh per capita of at¬ 
tendance, at Inst rcpoit, ns against an aver¬ 
age for tlic United States, of Sfi.45), and tho 
avcingo value of all school buildings m the state 
is only about S300 The state has no citio^ of 
over 25,000, and 8 S fi per cent of its people live 
in country districts, Of the totnl population 
m 1010, 50 2 pet cent xvoie black and 13,7 per 
cent white In some counties the blacks out¬ 
number the whites three, four, and five to one 
99 5 per cent of the population is native born 
Tho avciagc length of term of nil schools is 
about 0 bvcji months, while in country districts 
it is less than sW. In 1908 a child label law was 
enacted. The state has no compulsory educa¬ 
tion law as yet, The state lias a school hbvaiy 
law whereby any distuct which subscribes 
$10 and provides a bookcase may receive a 
bimilar amount from the eounfcy school fund, 
though not moie than ten distncta can bo 
aided each year, and no district can receive 
aid a second time, if other districts arc apply¬ 
ing. 

Teachers and Training — Tliestato employed 
about 10,106 teachers in 1910, and at an average 
of about $250 a year. County superintendents 
in employing teachers arc limited by a state 
wage scale, varying from $15 to $75 a month 
foi teachers, nml up to $100 for principals 
Three grades of county Lcachd^' ecitificalea 
me issued, and only those holding a fiist-grudo 
ceifcificatc can leceivo more than S30 a month. 
The examination subjects arc tho common 
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school subjects, the grade of certificate varying 
with the peiccnUgcs made in tho examination. 
The state also issues two grades of ccutificntcs: 
( 1 ) State licenses, which arc tho same as [i 
first-giadc county certificate! but, on examina¬ 
tion, have been validated for the entne slate; 
and (2) Life diplomas, wlucH involve high 
bchool subjects, and aio the only certificates 
Hiuctl which i opr Oh cut any educational stand¬ 
ards County teachers' instiLutes and summer 
nonnnl schools have foi yeajs rendered a valu¬ 
able service m educating the teaehms of tho 
state The sLate has for some limo made 
piovision for the tmining of coloied tcaclicra 
at ITolly Spiings, ami a normal school for the 
training of wlutc tcnclieis, located at Hatties¬ 
burg, was opened ill 1912 

Secondary Education. — The public high 
schools arc mostly of low grade, and most of them 
nio still in part graminm schools, though in tho 
nine cities or more than 8000 inhabitants, wcll- 
oigamscd high schools me found The iccent 
legislation relating to agncu Rural lugh schools 
piomibCs irueh Toi fulute development Xn all, 
137 high schools were i spoiled m 1911, with 394 
trncheis and 776g pupils enrolled, Seven publla 
and twelve dcuoTnumlioiml schools offei secondary 
instruction to the colored rnco 
Higher and Special Education —The Uiu- 
vcisity of Mississippi, founded m 1811 and 
opened in 1548, and located at Umvcisity, 
stands at the head of the public school system 
of the state, though it is only within the past 
ten yews that any real cobvdinalion between it 
and tho public school system has been clfecLcd. 
The school of pedagogy of the umveisity, 
established in 1893, has done a valuable serv¬ 
ice, serving as a form of state normal school 
for white teachers foi the stato The univer¬ 
sity summer school for teachers has been well 
attended The Mississippi Agvicultuial and 
Mechanical College foi white students, founded 
in 187B anil opened in I860, at Agricultural 
College, and the Alcorn Agricultuinl and 
Mechanical College for coloied students, 
opened in 1871 at Alcorn, arc also state insti¬ 
tutions In addition, these state institutions 
nrc assisted by the following: — 


INSTITUTION 

Location 

Owned 

CoNTHOli 

Fdh 

For Whiles 

Port Gibson Fcrrifllo Folic [<;o 

Pnrl Gitjaon 

1S.ID 

M E South 

Women 

WhilUrtirUi Collepo 

nrooklipvcn 

1S50 

ME Smith 

Women 

Cenicftl Mi** ItuViluia . , 

FiPrcU Caivip* 

\m 

Pfeab 

Women 

Millanp* Cullego , , 

Jackson 


ME So 

I)Dili ft'OHflfl 

TJcIhnvcn CoIbKQ 

MnnLnn Cow.ro 

Jnekaon 

I8!ll 

Afonscot 

Women 

Nntelicz 

, IBM 

NotlBKCt 

Women 

Meridiem Mnlo Collrpc 

MLtirlnui 

1001 

Nonstcl 

Mm 

Meridian Women's College . , 

Meridian 

1003 

Nonawt 

Women. 

For A r (grors 

Ho ChtMinn InsiWule , 

Hunt tTimcrslLy , , 

Ko^cu^ko luduslrinl Cal legs 
ToMgnloo UnWcrfllly 

Mnry Holmes Seminary 

Edisuiifa 

Holly Hn rings 
Ko'ilIusI.d 
ToukhIqo 
W calpoiJiL 


Dl Chr. 

M E 

CnnHT 

Freeh, 

Uolh Sosca 
Both Sewofl 
!3olU Scn c a 
Bol.li Hexed 
Doth Sex C 3 
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Many of these institutions arc in large part 
preparatory schools; all have small endowments, 
and the collegiate work is of a somowlmfc ele¬ 
mentary typo. 

The State Institution for the Blind, at Jack- 
son, iho Institute foi the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Jackson: and the State Indus trial Institute 
and College far whites, at Columbus, are sup¬ 
ported by the state The last named offers 
Inis mess, normal, collegiate, industrial, and 
music couises to both sexes. 33. P. C, 

RefareneBB — 

Mayes, E, lh&toru of Education in Jl/isaissipjoi. 

U S Bur Educ., Circ Information No 2,1890. 
Mayo, A D. Tho American romiiioii echool up to 
1B40; in Repl, U S Com Educ,, 1S95-1890, 
Val I, pp 302-307 dump, to 1890, m Report fur 
1BOU-1UOD. Vol I, pp 103-502 
Mississippi flien. ftepla State Sujjl of Educ, 1800 10 
dule, School Laws, 1910 oil, ami 1912 jmppUmioJil 
CoiutUutunu, 1B17, 1H32, 1805, and 18D0. 

MISSISSIPPI, UNIVERSITY OF, UNI¬ 
VERSITY, MISS.—A stalc-mninLiuned co¬ 
educational institution chin tered in 1811 and 
opened in 1848, out cf the endowment of ono 
township grunted by Congress in lfllD, The 
institution has been hboinUy supported by 
appiopnalions hom the legislating, The fol¬ 
lowing depaitments mo inaiiitamnd. academic, 
education, engineering, law, medicine, phar¬ 
macy, science, literature, and arts. The entrance 
reepnrements are Join teen units, The uni¬ 
versity confers the degrees of A.R and A.M, 
in science, literature, and arts, B.E and G.E. 
in ciigmcenng; A B. and 33 S, in education; 
Ph.G, and Ph.IL m pharmacy, and LL.B in¬ 
law The courses in the last two departments 
are two yoais in length The enrollment in 
1911-1912 was 4S0, and the faculty consists 
of forty-three members 

MISSOURI, STATE OF.—First oiganized 
as a separate fcciritory in 1812, and ndmilLed 
to the Union as the twenty-fourth state in 
1B2L It is located in the West North Central 
Division and in about the ccntei of tho Missis¬ 
sippi Valley, and has aland area of 68,727 acpmrc 
miles, In size it is about as huge as all of New 
England and New Jcise}' combined, and about 
□no thml the sue of France For lulimmsirn- 
tivc purposes the state is divided into 114 
counties and tho city of St Doing, and the coun¬ 
ties are in turn divided into cities, towns, 
villages, and mini school districts In 1010 
Missouri had a population of 3,293,335 and 
a density of population of 47 D per squnro 
mile. 

Educational History —The first school in 
Missouri is said to have been opened by J. B. 
Tiabeau in 1774, and lie is leportcd to have 
been teaching forty ypais later. The first 
attempt to organize a public school was made 
at St Loins in 1817, when tho village, acting 
under a territorial law, appointed a board of 
trustees to organize a public school TIib 
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attempt was not successful, and it was not 
until 1838 that schools weie opened there, 
(Sec Sr. Louis, City or) The first consti¬ 
tution was framed in 1820, This contained two 
secLiona relating to education, The general 
assembly was instructed to preserve the school 
lands;, apply the income ns it should be, to 
establish at Iciibt one school in cneh township. 
u where the poor may be taught gratis/ 1 ana 
"ns so dii as may be, Lo establish a university, 
a? provided for in the gunt of two townships 
for a somnmiy of learning, Commissi oners 
for the uuc of tho school lands wcic to be 
appointed by the county courts, five for each 
county by the law of 1820, nncl two for each 
township by the law of 1822, and they were 
authorized to build sclioolhouscs, as needed, 
when the funds would permit, In 182-1 the 
fust leal school laiv was enacted. This made 
each township a school dntnct, school bom da 
of five weie eicnted to build or to rent fachool- 
houscs, employ a tcnchei, appoint school 
visitors, and to mnkc rules nnd regulations; 
and, on demand of two thirds of the vntcis. 
tho boiuds weie to levy u tax for the desired 
term, Little was done mulei this law In 
1833 the law lelnling to schools was revised 
Three trustees wore to be elected foi each town¬ 
ship, some of the powers of supervision were 
taken from the school visitors nnd given to the 
trusLees; nnd biennial repoits weie to be mndc 
to the county courts A ,f Committee for 
Literary Purposes,” virtually a Stale Bom cl 
of Education, was also cicated, to consist of 
the Governor, Auditor, Treasurer, and Attorney- 
General In 1830 a new revision of the school 
law was made, tho ofiicc of State Superintend¬ 
ent of Common Schools was created, county 
commissioners and township inspectors were 
provided for, and a tluce months' school term 
was roquuGd The office of Stale Superin¬ 
tendent was abandoned two years later, how T - 
ever, nnd the Secretary of State again received 
such reports as wore made, acting ex officio 
The census ol 1B40 showed that most schools 
wore still private, there being but G42 primary 
schools in the state, St Louis included, and 
but 52G pupils educated wholly on the public 
qlmige In 1842 only 28 of the 77 counties 
then organized had schools. By 1850 them 
wcio 1570 public schools, though nearly one 
half of the income still enme from tuition fees, 
In 1044 tlm stnLc umveisity, piovided for in 
the constitution of 1820, was opened; hut it 
had a very struggling existence until after 
1853. 

In 1853 the office of State Superintendent 
of Schools was reestablished^ nnd the first 
public high school in Missouri was opened in 
St Louis. In 1855 a revised school law was 
enacted This law created the office of county 
school commissioner, and mado a number of 
improvements in the system By 186S every 
county had been organized into the pubho 
school system. By 1861 there were 5670 
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teachers employed, nnd the expenses of the Since 187 5 J our periods ui Missouri education 
schools were about 5850,000, one fouith of standout Fi om 1875 to 1883, under the admin- 
winch came from rate bills, The coming ol jstmtion of Superintendent Shannon, wnsuporiod 
the war put an end to this school system, and of material oignnization, and the maintenance 

the legislntuio (if 1861 abolished the office of of n system of public education was changed 

State Superintendent, and suspended the school hom a questionable undertaking to a settled 
appropriation During the war the schools public polioy From 1883 to 1801, under Super- 

or the atiUe weie virtually closed, and the intendont Coleman, and following the period 
office of State Superintendent of Schools was of organization, came a pouod of agitation 

uot rctiBlabbalicd until 1805. The public for caicfnl woik in the fundamentals of 

Hchool system of Missouri really dates fiom after elementary education, and for perfection in 

the Civil War classroom management. The only legislation 

A new constitution was adopted in 1805, of any importance during this period was the 
Which made a much more detailed provision repeal of the county textbook law in 1895, 
for the creation of a state school system, leaving the state under distnct adoption until 
Separate schools for the colored race were 1891; the amendment to the constitution in 
permitted, but tho apportionment of school 1897. changing the percentage of ttatcrevenue 
money was to be mado without regard to race which must be appropriated to education from 
or color. The State Board of Education was one fourth to one Hind; the lengthening of the 
continued, and a Superintendent of Public school term from four to rix months in 1S&D. 
Schools was piovidod foi. The maintenance if ft lax levy of foity cents on the 3100 would 
of the state uniyeisity was made mandatory, peumfc of it # and the enactment of a peimis- 
A three-months' teim was inquired, and pci- sivc county superintendency law in 1BS0 J 
mission wna given to enact a compulsory edit- permitting any county so desiring to \oto to 
cation law. The school funds Were safeguarded; employ a county superintendent. But nine 
the investment of the principal nanowly counties had provided county superintendents 
limited; and a stale tax, and appoitioiuncntd as late as 1903. 

to equalize inequalities, were permitted. The From 1891 to 1800, under Superintendents 
new school law of 1H0G earned these provisions Wolfe and Kbit, was a period of agitation foi 
iuLo effect. Sopiuato schools were permitted, a better school svstem and a broader outlook 
ir twenty oi more colmed elublron were in any in education, and a period of struggle agamst 
district The township, while still nominally the extreme coffisci variant of the state in educa- 
rcmiunmg the school distnct, was in reality turned mutters The legislation during this 
abandoned for the Iowa plan of subdistricts, period was rather meager, and centered around 
with three dhcBtois for each, thus virtually textbooks ami the training and ccitificalion ol 
introducing the district system County su- teachers. In 1891, aflei six yeais of district 
p crint end cut 3, elected for two-year terms, were adoption of textbooks, state uniformity m text- 
provided, and ^iven the full functions of books was substituted An Institute Board of 
a county superintendent Cities were per- Examiners now superseded the county cominis- 
mitted to organize under hoards of education sioners, in the matter of certificating teachers, 
of six, with the usual powers This school three giades of teachers 1 certificates were issued; 
system lasted tell years, when it Was &upei- and teachcis were certified after two weeks' nt- 
seded by a third constitution and a now school tendance at the summer county institute. Two 
law In 1S70 two^tata normal schools weie yeais loter the training school for institute 
established for white tcnchois (Wnuensbuig. conductors was abolished, and a now law 
opened in 1871; and Rirkavillo, established rigidly fixed the weekly wages to be paid iu- 
phvfttcly in 1867, and adopted by tho state sfcitutc conductors and instructors The same 
in 1872), and one for colored touchers (Lincoln year tho State Reading Ciicle, winch hud 
Institute, uL Jefferson City) In IS74 a third existed fiom 18S4 to 1887, was revived and 
school for white toaclicis wqs authorized at made effective. In 1899 the teachers' ccitifi- 
Capo Gnardcuu In 1874 tho first textbook cation law was again rcvi&cd; a graded scries 
law was enacted^ providing for county Uni- of certificates provided for, which materially 
founity, tho picsklonts of the district school raised the standard, uniform questions for the 
bmuds af tho county constituting a textbook state were to be supplied; and the certification 
commission, ( oT tcachcis after a two weeks' summer institute 

Iu 1875 the constitution adopted at the close was abandoned The development of high 
of the war was abandoned, and a new one, schools was stimulated during this period, and 
undci which the state has since been governed, the state University, for the first time, began 
wa«? substituted Most of the provisions of to receive bonic real iccogni lion 
the constitution of 1865 were retained, though Beginning with 1000, undci the admmistrn- 
the statements in the new constitution were tion of Superintendents Carrington and Gass, 
m some ease 4 * les3 forceful and less emphatic the state has experienced, an educational 

This constitution of 1875 and the laws foi- awakening bcfpie unknown This Inst period 
lowing form tho basis ol the present Missouri has been essentially one of reconstruction and 
school system. unification, and marked educational progress 
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]ua been. mode. In 1901 n state library law providing $350 wag cut off, unless they raised 
was enacted, and a State Library Commission, a tn\ of forty cents; special stale aid to poor 
consisting of the State Superintendent and four and weak Bchool districts was granted, under 
appointed by the State Hoard of Education, was certain restrictions; night schools, and an 
created. County boards of education, con- eleven-month teim in cities, for physical 
ms ting of the county school commissioner, ona training, were both permitted; and a state 
appointed by tlio county couit, and one ap- industrial home foi iiegio girls was established, 
pointed by the State Board of Education, wero In addition, the school laws applicable to all 
qIso created, and given some powers or super- schools (Section I) and to common schools 
vision They wcic authorized to supervise (Section IIj) were thoroughly revised In 
and grade the rural schools, to issue a county 1911 the child labor law was extended to all 
course of study, to renew tcaehcis' cei tificatcs, cities of 5GG0 inhabitants or over; the «ci U- 
and to approve summer schools. The consoh- ficntion bill was revised bo as to give the State 
dation of school districts wns first authorized Superintendent the supervision ol all ccrtiiiea- 
in 1901, also. In 1002 the people approved a tion. and the method of apportioning school 
constitutional amendment to extend and re- funds was revised so as to substitute a combined 
new the state's Certificates of Indebtedness to teacher and attendance basis for the old census 
tha School Fund, and the discussion preceding basis. 

the election brought out clcnily the necessity Present School System. — At tlio head of 
for more revenue for schools. In 19G3 the tho school system is a State Board or Educw* 

summer county institute law was repealed, tion and a State Superintendent of Public 

a three days' county teacheis’ association in Instruction. The Stato Board is an ex officio 
tho autumn was substituted, and attendance body, and consists of the State Supenntend- 
for ten to twelve weeks in an approved summer ent ns President, tho Governor, Sccrctaiy 
noimal school was substituted for the two of State, and the Attorney-General This 

weeks at the summer county institute. The board hag nominal supervision of tlio educa- 
Sfcatc Supemitendenb was nuthoiized also to tional interests of Lhe state, but its teal work 
inspect and classify the high schools of the state, is the investment of the school funds and the 
In 1004 a constitutional amendment, pro- Hale and preservation of tho school lands, 

vnhng a five cents additional tax, to be dis- The Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
tnbuted to tho school districts and to be used elected by the people for foui-year terms, 
in supplying free textbooks and supplies, was He is also charged with the supervision of Lhe 
defeated In 1905 the state textbook law, schools and tho sehoul funds of the state' con- 
enacted in 1891, and under discussion ever fera and advises with county school ofriccis, 
since, was cntuely lepealod, and county adop- may visit and inspect schools; piepareB all 
tions once more substituted; two new normal questions for the examination of tcaehcis, lifts 
schools were established, at Springfield and general supervision of nil examinations, and 
Marysville, both of which were opened the the grading of the answers; issues state ccr- 
next year, and the fust compulsory education tificatcs, valid auywheic in the state; tccclvcs 
law was enacted In 1907 the school law was annual reports from all school officers and 
revised and a nmnboi of changes made The staLc institutions; and makes an annual report 
State Libiaxy Boaid was changed to its present to the Governor. There is an Inspector of 
form, state inspectors of high schools and of High Schools, who assists in classifying and 
counLy schools wcic provided; the school term prescribing courses for the high schools, niul nn 
was increased from six to eight months, if Inspector of Common Schools, who assists 
a faity cent tax will piovidc the necessary in tlieir examination and approval, 
funds; districts having less than twenty-five Below the State Superintendent is a county 
cluldien weio authomed to close their schools superintendent for each county, the county 
and transport their child ten; orphans, half boards of education having been abolished by 
orphans, and dependent chikhon were to be the county supei in London cy law of 1900 
educated fico in any district, boards wore The county supoiinlenclents aic elected by the 
permitted to employ aupeimtcmlents for two people m district school meetings for four-year 
years instead of foi one; and St. Louis wqs terms, must have taught two years in the pre¬ 
permitted to lequire pupils to attend the whole ceding four, oi have spent Lhe preceding two 
time the schools were m session In 1909 the years in a college or normal school; and, in 

compulsory education law was amended to ic- addition, must hold a college or noimal diploma, 

quire attendance, outside of St Louis, for ft life state certificate, oi n fust-grade county 
thiec fourths of the time the schools aic in certificate. Thccountysupciintendcnt has gen- 
session, and boaida in towns of 1000 or over oral supervision of the schools of the county, 
wcic authouzed to appoint attendance officers except in the ease o! cities, towns, or villages 
Also in 1909, after thirty years of agitation, employing a supeiintcndcnt, with at least half 
a county supei vision law was enacted and lus time free foi supervision The Superin- 
inadc mandatoiy for nil counties, with state tendent must visit each school yearly, super- 
aid af $400 towaid the salary of each county vise the work and the accounts of the disLrict 

supeuntendent; all slate aid to distijcls not officers; issue a course of study; adopt a plan 
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of grading Tor the sdxocla; arrange Tor exami¬ 
nations and for graduation from the district 
school; hold six public meetings each you, 
at different points m the country, to instruct 
and to advise; hold a county teachers' insti¬ 
tute in tho autumn; and must follow the in¬ 
structions of the State Superintendent and 
make an anneal lcporb to him. An especially 
meritorious provision cf the law is 0110 1 li¬ 
quid ng each county superintendent to spend 
five days each year at a convention of school 
superintendents, and twenty days each year 
in tho state university, a state normal school, 
or in a nmnnei approved by tho State Super¬ 
intendent, and in the study of rural school 
problems and school supei vision The salary 
far the office ranges fiom $700 to $1500, and 
of this the state pays S400, in each ease. 
County uniformity in textbooks is secured by 
tha county textbook commissions, consisting 
of tiie county superintendent and Lwo teachers, 
one appointed by the county court and ono 
by the State Board of Education Cities of 
100,000 or over and ncorcditcd high schools 
may select their own books. Tina commission 
adopts books foi five-yenr periods, from a 
printed list of icgistcred books supplied by tho 
State Superintendent. Publisher a lmve to. bo 
properly licensed to sell, and boata and prices 
must be an file Supplemental hooks are not 
included Indigent pupils may bo supplied 
with hooka free 

Below the county fire four classes of school 
districts (1) common, with three school direc¬ 
tors, eleoted in annual school meetings, 
(2) consolidated school districts, with boards 
of six directors; (3) town school districts in 
towns, villages, and cities of the fouith class, 
with boards or six school directors, and 
(I) cities of the first, second, and third class, 
under bonids or education and special laws. 
The township unit is permissible, but is little 
used 

Each common school district holds an annual 
meeting, at winch vacancies aio filled, and ono 
school director is elected, for a thrcc-yenr 
term. The board of trustees then organizes 
by electing one of then number ns clerk, who 
then performs most of the functions assigned 
to the board The school meeting limy also 
vote to lengthen the term beyond eight months; 
may vote a tax in excess of foi ty cents, or a tax 
for buildings or equipment, may decide changes 
in boundaries, oi site; may dnocfc the sale of 
property, ami vote on allowing the acliool- 
Iiouscs to bo used for specified put poses, and 
once u\ foui years designates its choice for 
county superintendent, City, town, and con¬ 
solidated districts may select a seevetmy and 
a treasurer, not membois of the board; may 
C9 Lab tab graded schools, high schools, and 
libraries, as needed; and must main tain n 
term of at least eight months Consolidated 
districts may be formed of three or more 
contiguous common school districts, or a vil¬ 


lage and two adjacent distiicts, and may 
maintain elementary and high schools. Any 
district which provider less than eight months 
school, if a tax of forty cents will provide it, 
forfeits its oigammtum School boards in 
nil classes of districts may borioWj by vote 
of the district, up to 6 per cent of their assessed 
valuation; may make mlcs and lemulations for 
the government of then schools, admit nnd 
suspend pupilsj icqiiirc n medical examination 
of any pupil, contiact with teachers; have 
nn annual school census taken, condemn sites, 
estimate funds needed, maintain separate 
schools for the two races, establish a negro 
school whencvci tlieic aio fifteen negro chil¬ 
dren in tho district, and provide equal privi¬ 
leges and terms for cnch race, and mako an 
annual report to tho county superintend out 
and to the county clerk. Tho latter reports 
all statistics to the State Superintend out 
School Support — Missouri, on its admis¬ 
sion as a stato, received two townships of land 
foi a university; the sixteenth section in every 
towns hip foi common schools; and seventy-two 
sections of saline lands for schools, —i(the six¬ 
teenth-section lands being given to the slate 
for the benefit of tho townships. The sixteenth- 
section grants amounted to 1,109,139 acres, 
In 1837 the Baline land fund, together with 
the Surplus Rovenuo fund ($382,335) then 
received, was constituted a permanent stftto 
school fund. Ta this was added the money 
received fiom the sale of the State Tobacco 
Warehouse ($132,000) in 1BC5. This fund 
now amounts to S3,159,281, and yields an 
income of about seventeen and n half cents per 
pupil per year The one thiid of the slaLe 
rovenuo added raises the amount to about SI 80, 
the amount having lison lapidly with the re¬ 
cent increase in wealth iu the state, Tho 
swamp-land, grants of 1840 Missouri put into 
a sciica af county school funds, to which liavo 
been added tho piocccds of fines, foifcituies, 
and the sale of CBtrays. These funds now 
amount to $5,750,000. The sixteenth-see Lion 
township funds nrnount to a total of approxi¬ 
mately S4.000,000. Both the county and tho 
township funds vary gicatly in amount, being 
from ten to thirty times as large in some 
counties ns in otheis, mid pioducc vciy unequal 
incomes per pupil in the different counties and 
townships Tho income fiom nil school fundB 
must be used only foi teachers' wages 
The largest proportion of the money for 
suppoit cornea from local taxation, which may 
go to sixty cents on the $100 in cities and to 
forty cents ekewheve, and may exceed these 
limits by a vote of Die people. A tax of forty 
cents must be levied, if necessary to provide 
nn eight months' school If a tax of foity 
cents will not provide sufficient funds, with a 
salaiy of $40 a month to the tcacliei, to pjoi ide 
nil eight months' school, the State Ticasurer 
will add an amount sufficient, provided the 
distiict is not less than nine square miles in 
M 
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area, baa an assessed valuation of $40,000 or 
mom, a school census of twenty-fivo, and has 
levied a tax of forty cents for the teachcis* 
fund ancl twenty-five cents for incidental ex¬ 
penses, Such aid coat the state 513,078 in 
1910 All othoi school money was distributed 
on census up to 1911, but thcicaftci nil state 
money is to be apportioned on the combined 
basis of teachers employed and aggregate days' 
attendance The total cost of the school 
system m 1010 was about $13,000,000, or 
about- $3 97 per capita of the total population, 
Educational Conditions —Aside fiom two 
large cities and a few smaller ones, which con¬ 
tain 30 8 per cent of the total population (St. 
Louis and Kansas City contain 28 1 per cent), 
57.5 per cent of the people live m rural districts 
Of the total population, 95.2 per cent arc white 
and 4.8 per cent negro, while 93 per cent nra 
native boin, and about 6 per cent are illiterate 
Of the foieign boin a little ovci one half are 
Germans The state lms many small schools, 
and veiy unequal educational conditions in 
the chffcienb paits of the state, Not much 
headway has as yet been made in the mattor 
of the consolidation of school districts, or in 
the provision of school libraries, The com¬ 
pulsory education law requires the attendance 
of children, eight to fomteen, for only three 
fourths of the time the public sohoola are in 
session, and the same for employed childicn, 
fourteen to sixteen, unless excused for a num¬ 
ber of statutory reasons Cities and towns of 
1000 population may appoint attendance 
officers, who may enforce attendance and visit 
factories Cities of 10,000 or over may estab¬ 
lish parental schools. Children, eight to four¬ 
teen, cannot bo omployed in any mine, factory, 


or shop during school hours, unless possessed 
of a certificate showing Attendance at school 
for thicc fourths of the school term City 
school nuthoutiQs may contract with homes 
established for the care of delinquent, depend¬ 
ent, oi neglected childien, for their care and 
training, Childicn who arc orphans oi half 
orphans, or dependent, may lcccive fice school¬ 
ing in any district where they find cithei a 
temp Diary or a permanent home, 

Teachers and Training — The state em¬ 
ployed approximately 10,000 teachers in 1911, 
about one fourth of whom were men. For 
tile ti dining of new teachers, tile state main¬ 
tains five normal schools for whites and ono 
for the colored race, The city of St Louis 
also maintains an institution foi the training 
of teachers for the. city Al\ of the state nor¬ 
mal schools (five foi whites and one for colored 
students) and the stato univeisity maintain 
summer sessions Three grades of certificates 
arc issued, these being arranged in n. graded 
senes The questions arc furnished by the 
State Superintendent, and arc uniform thiough- 
out the state, The county superintendents act 
as agents in giving the examinations, and ceitify 
the professional grade of the candidate, but 
the State Superintendent has oversight of the 
grading of the papers and the granting of tho 
certificates to teach Certificates may bo 
renewed. County institutes arc to be held 
in each county, and ten or more me to he 
piovided in the state for colored teachers 
Cities of 300,000 (St Louis) examine their 
own tencheis and conduct their own institutes. 
Grades made in approved summer schools may 
bo accepted in lieu of examinations in the sub¬ 
jects covered 


Institution 



Location 

Opened 

CONTTlOl. 

For 

St Lomfl University 



St Louis 

1B29 

he 

Men 

Lmwood College . , 



St Charles 

1831 

Preaby, 

Women 

Willmm J ti well College 



Liberty 

1B4Q 

Uftpt 

Lien 

Christian Brothers College 



fit Louies 

Columbia 

1651 

it 6. 

Men 

Christum College 



1851 

Christian 

Women 

CJbmtJnn University 



Canton 

1S53 

Christian 

Both aoxes 

Westmlnslei Col lego 



Fulton 

1853 

Pres by 

Men 

Carlo to a Colli'go 



Farm mg ton 

1861 

M F, 

Both aPMCS 

Lexington Collego 



Lexington 

1655 

Rapt 

Women 

Stephens Collogo 

Ccnlrttl College 



Columbia 

Fayetto 

1850 

1857 

Dnpt, 

M.E South 

Women 

Both sexes 

Washing Lon University 
Central Wesleyan College 



SL Loll 13 

1050 

Nonsect 

Both sexea 



Warren ton 

1804 

ME. 

Both ae\ca 

PntchelL College 



Glasgow 

1S0G 

NonBcct 

Both sexes 

Central College for'Women 



Lexington 

1B0D 

M L Soulb 

Women 

Moirisvillo College 



Morns villa 

1872 

M E South 

Both aexea 

Drury Collego 



Springfield 

Fulton 

1873 

Nonaect 

Both aexea 

fiynodjpnl Female College 



1673 

Freshy 

Women 

Hardens' College . . , 



Mexico 

1B73 

Bnpl 

Women 

Park College , 



Pnrkville 

1875 

Preaby. 

Both acxoB 

lhko College . , , 


i 

Don ling Green 

1681 

Nonaect 

Both aexea 

Conception Callcga 


, , . 

Conception 

1883 

nr 

Men 

Tnrkio College , , . 



Tarkio 

1803 

U Preshy 

Both sexes 

Cotloy Col lego 



Nevada 

1601 

Nonaect 

Women 

Missouri Wesley an College 


( 

Cameron 

1887 

M.E 

Both sexes 

Missouri Volley College 



M lira hall 

1880 

Cumh Preaby 

Both sexes 

Georga R Smith College 

• * 

. . . 

Seel alia 

1601 

M.E 

Negroes 
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Secondary and Higher Education. — The 
development of secondary gohools in the state 
lms been lapid dining the past decade Many 
small and shovUeim schools have been devel- 
oped, and put on the Accredited list Four hun¬ 
ched nine teen high schools were reported in 
1910, about one Imlf of which were classified 
as fust grade Any city, town, or consolidated 
district nmy establish a high school, and any four 
or more common school districts may unite 
to form a joint high school, if approved by the 
people In the latter case, 20 per cent of the 
teachers' fund may be used for high school 
purposes. Tcaclmis in high schools must 
hold a first grade county or a state professional 
certificate 

Higher Education —The University of 
Missouri, at Columbia (g.u.), stands as Llio 
culmination of the. system of public education 
of the stale The agricultural college is com¬ 
bined with the univoisity at Columbia, but 
the school of mines is located ah Holla. Tho 
univeisity is assisted in the work of higher 
education in the state by the institutions ns 
shown on page 275 

Many of the above arc small and strug¬ 
gling institutions, and nenriy ail of them were 
founded before the state university began to 
receive ical support from the state. 

Special Education. — The state also main¬ 
tains the Missouri Training School for Boys 
and Gnla, at BoonevillCj the State Industrial 
Ilomo foi Girls, at Chilheotho (both rcfoirnn- 
tory), the Missouri School far the Blind, at 
St Louis; the Missouri School for the Deni, at 
Fulton; and the Missouri Colony far Feeble- 
Minded and. Epileptics, at Marshall, E P C. 

References: — 

Hunks l. 0 fluraf Conjo/idahoa in Jfiuoun Uaiv, 
of Missouri Ridferin, No 3, (Columbia, Mo, 
1012 .) 

Mayo, A. D The American Common 3 o1idq 1 in iho 
Southern States up to 1B40; m Kept V, S Com 
Educ , 1B95-JB90, Vol. I, pp 329-331. Same, to 
1600, in Kept. U $. Com. Edue ., 1001- Vol I, 
pp 373-388. 

Missouri Annual Reports of the Public Schools. 
Sixty-second Rapt in 1011, 

Revised School Law i 10LI cd 

Cojis/riii/ions 1620, 1905, 1975 
Piuours, C A, A History of Education \n Missouri, 
(JefTordon City, 1011.) 

Snow, M S, JZiff^icr Education m Missouri, Circ, 
Inf U S Dur Edue , No 2, 18D8 (Washington. 
1808) 

MISSOURI, UNIVERSITY OF, COLUM¬ 
BIA AND ROLLA, MO, — A coeducational 
institution, forming part of the public school 
system of the state of Missouri, founded in 
1939. The present oigamzation, with two 
colleges (Arts and Science, and Agricultmo) 
and schools lot piofcasional and graduate 
woik, was adopted in 1909 The sepal ate 
divisions, each of which was in some form dif¬ 
ferentiated (torn the rest of the institution 
in the year indicated, are College of Arts and 
Science (1839); School of Education (1867); 
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College of Agriculture (1870), School of Minca 
and Metallurgy at Rolla (1870), School of 
Law (1872); School of Medicine (1873), 
School of Engineering (1877), Graduate School 
(1906), School of Journalism (1906). Special 
mmol divisions aio the Extension Divihion, 
the Summei Session, the Agiicultuial Experi¬ 
ment Station, the Engineering Experiment 
Station, tho Mining Experiment Station, and 
the Military IJopuilinent. All of these divi¬ 
sions arc located at Columbia, with the excep¬ 
tion of the School of Mines and Metalluigy 
and the Mining Experiment Station, which aio 
situated at Holla. 

The entrance rcquiicinents are fifteen units 
foi the College of Ai Is and Science, the School 
of Mines, and the College of Agriculture; and 
ill addition two ycais of college work for all 
tho other schools. These requirements, which 
me oil the certificate basis, have been stuctly 
administered, mul this policy has stimulated 
and built up an excellent system of secondary 
schools in the state The institution was one 
of the hist, foui state universities admitted to 
the benefits of the Carnegie Foundation. 

The final control over the uistiLuLion is 
vested in the Board of Curators, which is ap¬ 
pointed by the Govcrnoi of tho state and is 
granted large powers by the state constitution. 
The internal organization is based on a general 
university faculty of all teachers of the rank 
of assistant piofcaaor ami above, aiul special 
faculties for tho vzujous divisions. The uni- 
veisity faculty assumes an unusually large dc- 
giec of i expansibility, and to it lCjiort many 
of the committees that in similar institutions 
report to the board of control, 

The university holds the distinction of es¬ 
tablishing the fust school of education in a state 
institution, and of establishing the First school 
of journalism m the woild. 

The institution has a productive endowment 
fund of 81,258,839, and receives the income 
of a 5 per cent state tax on collateral inherit¬ 
ances. Almost one third of its income is 
donved from the general revenues of the state 
by legislative appiopriations. A movement 
to give tho university other permanent sup¬ 
port as a substitute for legislative appropria¬ 
tions has been \mdcr way for several years, but 
so far has not been successful, The icccipts 
from fees aie insignificant The total income 
for 1011 was §875,000. The cmollmont of 
students for 1011-1912 was 3063, Albert Ross 
Hill, LL.D , ib the president, C. A. 

MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE, MAR¬ 
SHALL, MO. — A coeducational institution 
chartered in 1SS1 and opened m 1889 under 
tho charge of the Presbyterian Church of 
Missouri. An academy, n college, and a school 
of music arc maintained, The entrance ic- 
inmwicnts are sixteen units Studies ara 
divided into icqmrcd subjects and classical, 
modem language, and science comics loading 
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to tlie A13. and D S The cuioUincat in 
1911-1912 was 105 students in the college 
piopor There nre fourteen members on the 
faculty. 

MISSOURI WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
CAMERON, MO —A coeducational insti¬ 
tution established in 1883 ns the Camcion 
Institute mid mcorpoiated under its present 
title in 1897, under tho control of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chm ch Collegiate, academic, nor¬ 
mal, commctcial, and music departments me 
maintained. Students arc admitted to the 
college on completing n high school ( course. 
The degrees of A.B , 13 S, and D.S in Civil 
Engineering, are conferred. The enrollment 
in 1010-1911 was 275. The teaching staff 
numbers nineteen members. 

MISTRESS, SCHOOL. — Sea Teachers, 
Sex op 

MITCHELL, MARIA (1818-1880).— Pro¬ 
fessor of astronomy and advocate of tho highci 
education of women She was educated by her 
father and in the private school of Cyrus 
Picicc (tf u). She discoveied a new comet m 
1817, was for seveinl yenis engaged in astro¬ 
nomical work for the United States Coast Sur¬ 
vey, and was professoi of astionomy at Vassar 
College from 1SG5 to 1880 She was the first 
woman elected to membership in the American 
Academy of Arts and Science and the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 
She served aa one of the editors of American 
Nautical Almanac , and published several papers 
on scientific subjects and the question of the 
higher education of women. W S. M. 

MITTELSCHULE; MIDDLE SCHOOL — 
A lei in which in Austria and Southern Germany 
is applied to those schools which are inter¬ 
mediate between the elementary schools and 
iimveiaiticsCf/ocyischufen),! e, secondary schools. 
In Prussia and the states whose systems are 
modeled on Prussia, a MiUefochule is a type 
of school which furnishes a higliei elementary 
education preparatory to the higher artisan 
occupations and the lower commercial and 
administrative positions. It is accordingly in¬ 
termediate between elementary and secondary 
schools This type of school originated toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, and has 
been known under many different names (e g 
ftdheic BtiTQCT&ckuhi Sladtschule, gehobene 
IhlTQdschulc, Refdoi schule, etc.) It wng not 
officially recognized until the General Regula¬ 
tions of 1872, but even then it was not defi¬ 
nitely oigunized, so that several types existed: 
(1) attached to an elementary school, (2) a 
separate school with five or six classes taking 
pupils from elementary schools, (3) a separate 
school with nine classes The middle school 
is established and maintained entirely by 
local efforts, and receives no giants fiom the 


government. lienee the curriculum can be 
adapted to meet local needs. The only re¬ 
striction until recently was that the teacher 
employed in such schools must lmve passed 
the MiUelscfoillehrerpnlfung oi else an examina¬ 
tion for higher school tencliois In 1010 the 
middle schools weie icorganized; the complete 
school of this type must have nine classes, but 
pupils may cntci into the sixth class (Class I 
is the highest) fiorn the elementary schools, 
the cmriculuin has been defined, and, most 
important, such schools may prepare for tho 
secondary schools Up to the present tho 
progiess of the middle schools has been retarded 
because, although they chniged fees and licpt 
pupils as long as the RoidBchulc, graduation 
earned no privileges, and pupils could not be 
transferred to secondary schools The recent 
regulations remedy this See further delallB 
under Germany, Education in. 

The term is not used in English to refer to 
any type of school, although it has been em¬ 
ployed with refcienco to secondary education 
by Chancellor Elmer E. Brown in The Making 
of an) Middle Schools, winch denis with that 
type of education which is midway between 
elementaly and university In Ireland second¬ 
ary schools and education arc known nB inter¬ 
mediate, although here pupils may be icccivcd 
from the age of nine on and the elementary 
branches may bo taught 
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MIXED NUMBER — A number in which 
the sum of an integer and a fraction is ex¬ 
pressed. For example, 2} is a mixed number. 
The term has generally been applied to the 
case in which the fi action is a common fraction, 
but there is no reason why this limitation should 
be placed, since 2.5 is just as much of a mixed 
numbei as The term is merely one of 
convenience in the school, and nBide from ilfl 
value in distinguishing the various cases that 
it is thought beat to take up in fractions, it 
might well drop out of the vocabulary Tho 
operations with mixed numb era are sufficiently 
ticatod in any common arithmetic. D. E, S. 

MNEMONIC t SYSTEMS.—Artificial de¬ 
vices for memorizing depending upon the crea¬ 
tion of arbitrary associations. Every one at 
times deliberately associates some fact to bo 
lemcmbeicil with some more well-known fact, 
as in the case iff fixing the memory of the name 
of a person which it has been found difficult 
to remember A device of this soit which 
is a little more elaborate is the verse commonly 
used foi remembeung the number of days in 
the various months, beginning fl ThirLy days 
hath September ” The early logicians mnde 
use of many such ruds io memory in connec- 
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tion with the methods of ejdlogiatic icasoning, 
Thus, the syllogistic moods wore indicated by 
the vowels of tlio won!a of the burbaroua 
Latin veises;— 

Barbnxa, Colaicnt, D/irii, Fcrio^ Earnliptou 
Cel units, Dnbitin, Fniiearao, Fr is e 80 mo rum, 

Osate, Ctvmcstres, Festiua, RacnUo, Dtirapti, 

Fclnptoi), Disarms, Dntisi, DoknriJo, FcriflOn, 

Moic modern ninemonic systems apply tho 
same principle in a moie general way by the 
use of the figure alphabet, which is committed 
to memory. The one moat frequently used 
is ns follows.— 

12345G7800 
t n in r 1 sJi g f b s 
d j k V p c 

eh c a 

"To briefly show its use, suppose it is desired 
to fix 1 1142 feet m a second 1 ns the velocity 
of Bound t, [, i r n arc the leltcis and outer 
lcqunccl Fill up with vowels forming a 
phi obo like 1 tight run/ find connect it by some 
such flight of the imagination ns tlmt if a man 
tiled to keep up with the velocity of sound he 
would have a tight run " (E. Pick, Memoy 
and its Dolors, p S ) 

Two chief objections have been brought 
against the u^c of such systems, In the fiiah 
place, they arc either so limited in their applL 
cation or so cumbrous ns to defeat their pur¬ 
pose, And m the second place they are purely 
mechanical, and thus tend to discourage logical 
memorizing, which is not only more useful, but 
has been shown experimentally to bo more 
economical than the mechanical methods. 

See Memory K II, C. 
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MOB PSYCHOLOGY —A special type 
of he luma i and mental activity ia exhibited 
by groups of persons who come together under 
the influence of any strong emotional excite¬ 
ment Thus a community aroused by some 
crime is likely to behave m a fashion cnLively 
different from any individual member ol Uio 
community, The behavior of the company 
as a whole is characterized by lack of delibera¬ 
tion and lack of a feeling of responsibility, 
Imitation undoubtedly plays a very large part 
in mob behavior and in mob consciousness. 


The imitation here involved is likely to be 
i datively blind The whole situation can bo 
described by Baying that Ilia emotional tendon 
ia laised to a very high level, and the action 
which proceeds fiom the company ns a whole 
is intense to a degree which would be impos¬ 
sible in a single individual, even if he wclc 
dominated by tho same emotion. Some 
writers oil social psychology have been led 
to lcgiud tho behavior of a mob ns typical of 
all social consciousness Emphasis should be 
hud upon the fact that mob behavior is dis¬ 
tinctly chaiaclcmcd by emotional tension 
There arc many other forma of social behavior 
which depend upon common ulcnls and common 
plana, but are not dominated by emotional 
stiess. General interpretation of social phe¬ 
nomena on the nnalogy of mob behavior Ib 
therefore not justifiable, C.H J 
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MOBERLY, GEORGE. — See ’Winches¬ 
ter College. 

MODE.—See GnArinc Curve; Statis¬ 
tical Method. 

MODEL LESSON — In tho training of 
teachers it is customary to illustrate the prin¬ 
ciples of teaching by the use of actual class¬ 
room ins ti action For this icason, most normal 
or training schools for teachers are equipped 
with a special laboratory school with carefully 
selected tCLicheLs in cho.rge v When there is but 
one such school, it piovidcs opportunity for 
(I) demonstration, (2) practice, and (3) ex¬ 
perimental teaching In the teaching of 
pedagogical theory, tho demonstration school 
is an important; and nccessniy adjunct to read¬ 
ing and discussion The critic or class teachers 
of the observation o\ model school teach before 
the class in theory* to illustrate the various 
types of teaching employed in cuirent practice 
Tho students report their observations and dis¬ 
cuss them, thus gaining a more concrete basis 
for their theoretic study The use of mode] 
or type lessons ia vastly superior to random 
observations by students, for they can ba 
given for the piuticulnr purpose and at the 
specific time loquired by the instructor in 
pedagogical theory H. S. 

See Illu&ttiauve Lesson 

MODEL SCHOOL — A term commonly 
applied to a graded school connected with a 
normal school, or teachers' tituning college. 
The school may be used as a real model 
school, and little or no practice teaching or 
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cxpenmcntal work be done in iL, 01 it may be 
ihcd ns il legulni tiniriing school, in which 
student tencheis tench under direction The 
Lerm is ruthoi loosely used Strictly speaking, 
it should be used only for such schools ns nre 
models or types, serving miiinly Tor observational 
purposes, the terms training school 01 practice 
school oi expeihnentnl school being used for 
schools nerving primarily for practice teaching 
purposes. See Experimental School; Nohual 
School 

In Ireland the term "model school” is used 
to lefor to a tj r pc of higher elemental y school. 
The model schools when established by the 
Hoaid of Commissioners of National Education 
aimed "to promote 'united education,' to 
exhibit the most improved methods of literary 
and scientific instruction for the sun minding 
schools, and to train young poisons foi the 
office of teacher " in the national schools It 
was proposed to establish one in each of tho 
till] ti'-Lwo school districts, but this was nevci 
carried through The hist model school was 
opened in 1819 A liighei education is given 
than in the elementary schools, and the teachers 
receive a higher rate of pay Although the 
term has been retained, many of these schools 
have long ceased to solve as models, and pro¬ 
vide an education intermediate between the 
elementaly and secondaiy schools for those 
pupils who cannot proceed to the latter 
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MODELING. — In teaching geography in 
tho elementary school, modeling in relief is 
used to fix the mtoipretations of flat mapa, 
Clay, papiei nmcli6, and sand arc among tho 
matcnnls used. Owing to its cheapness and its 
ready use, modeling on the sand tabic has been 
vciy popular among tencheis. The value of 
such work has been the subject of considerable 
controversy It has been opposed ns an in¬ 
accurate mode of leprcsenting physical features 
which necessaiily leads to exaggeration and 
the fixing of hilse impressions Those who 
favoi it contend tlmt it is merely a supple¬ 
ment, not a substitute for accmate map reading, 
its mam value being found in its use ns a psy¬ 
chological device for teaching childicn facts 
in an active and concrete way II. S. 

Sco Fine Airis, GEoanAPHY, Teaching of 

MODELS. — See Visual Aids to Teach¬ 
ing 

MODENA, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF — 

See Italy, Education in 

MODERN LANGUAGE AND LITERA¬ 
TURE — The modern languages as subjects 
of study in the higher institutions of learning 


take ns then province the culture both old and 
new of the foreign peoples as lcvealcd in their 
languages and literatures In the broadest 
acceptation of the teim it is the study nf plu- 
lolugy For a full discussion of tins discipline, 
parliculnilv with legat'd lo modern tendencies 
and the development of scientific methods, 
sec under Philology Of close relation, also, 
is the article on Phonetics. This article is 
limited to a consideration of Iho scope and 
methods of the study of these languages and 
lit or at 11 les in the universities and schools at 
the present and during the very lccent piiBt. 

In Universities. — Germany — The scien¬ 
tific study af Romance languages and English 
in the universities of Germany is but Iho 
natural outgiowLh and blonder application 
of the philological method that began Lo flour¬ 
ish in the early decades of the nineteenth 
con tiny, and is associated with such names (is 
Grimm, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Bopp and 
others Thcie wcio few chnire established 
in the Romance field before 1850 
Giessen, Bonn, are among the earliest 
the chans for the study of English came in the 
last three decades, the earliest at Leipzig and 
Strngsburg in 1873 At present there is, even 
in the largest German umvcisitics, only 0110 
chnii for Romance and one for English phi¬ 
lology Hcie and Lhcrc a prmai Dozeid 
gives lectures, and Lhc plan of having foreign 
lelctors, usually one Flench and 011 c English, 
lms also been quiLc generally adopted Berlin 
boasts of two English loktors, 011 c Italian, one 
Russian, one Dutch, and 011 c lektor for the 
SrmuUiumnn languages. 

There is a widespread feeling in Germany that 
the modern language departments, especially 
in the laigci institutions, aic considciably 
undermanned to cany on the work satisfac¬ 
torily and meet the practical demands that 
aic becoming moic and more imp era live 
Even if tho professor keeps within the field of 
philology, to such an extent has it grown that 
it is impossible for 0110 man to cover the giound 
sntisfactoiily to himself or to bis sLudcnla 
The German Ncuphilolog justly prides him¬ 
self upon the thorough giounding he gives 
his students in scientific method, 111 historical 
gmmmai, and in the intcrpi eta Lion of the 
oldci texts To accomplish this and yet add 
couiscs in Shakespeare, Mohtirc, to any nothing 
of intcipicting wntcis ncnicr our own tunes, 
in whose works there is so much of truly 
scholarly inteiest, must obviously soon biing 
about an mcicnse in the modern language 
stall. 

The scholarly work is in the hands of tho 
professor, a law unLo lnmsclf as rcgaids tho 
courses ho otters during a semester or series 
of scmestcis For moio intensive work in 
method with advanced sLudents, there hnvo 
been established seminars The kind of 
work done in the modern language semi nets 
varies with the pcisonnlity of the director. 


Hallo. 

All 
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The English seminal at Berlin under lhofes- trnica, Boccaccio, Com hernia; Introduction to 
sor A, Brandi if* fv very goo el example of the Old French with excuses m i liter prcUiUon, 

mole moilci'ii type of organization. There two hours, Selected topics of Fmich Syntax, 

are tinea 100 ms for books which now amount two horns; Seminar, exercises m Old Fiench 
to over 11,000’volumes; one loom for pliu- (Eire), one hour; Prosenmmr, reading andmlci- 
lictic apparatus, a room for convcisalionnl prelntion of Racine’* Plaideurs .one hour The 
practice, and various* offices. The doors arc French leklor gives the fallowing cou\so,s. 
open freely to all, hut only the advanced stu- Modem French foi beguineis m two sections, 
dents are regular members, allowed to Ukepnrl two hours each; Modern French for advanced 

in the work of the seminar In the winter semes- students, Lwo hours; Allied do Musset, Lwo 

tci, 1909-1910, there were 200 using Llicsemimu, hours, Italian loktor ciffeis- Intioduelioii 
and twenty-owe le&ulai luemhcia, In order to Lo the study of Italian, four hours, U A r ai elk 
become a regular member it is necessary to pass della Pescara by Galuiclc d’Amiuiizio, leading 
an examination, or the applicant must puiveto anil composition for advanced students, one 
the lektor that lie has sufficient practical hour, Italy and its People, illustrated lectuics 
command of the language to omit the work for students of all faculties, one hum. Spnn- 
demandecl in tho pichminniy proscminai. lsli courses Elemental y auui.se, two hours; 
Even entrance to the pioacminar is safe- Dona Perfecia, novclu do Pdiez Gnldds, lcad- 
guaided by a prelhnmsuy trial The lektoi nig and composition, foi advanced students 
does the piacticnl teaching of the departments. Prance —In a number of the provincial 
On tho whole, his work is primarily planned universities thcic is still only one professor- 

to give students of the university mi uppoi- ship of modern Inngungos, Others have one 
tunity to hear the foicign language mthei professor of English oi German, tho work of 
than Or scholarly discussion of a limited field the second language being m charge of men 
of knowledge His lectui cs deal with modern of non-profcssorinl lank. variously named 
literature, or serve to orient the student ui mature fie courses, muilre de conferences, chnrgk 
tile life and customs of the foicign peoples de confe} cnees, Only in tho larger universities 
He also usually otters some work for small like those of Pans, Lille, and Poitiers do we 
groups of advanced students in composition find separate chairs for Gorman and English, 
and phonetics IIow much the lektoi adds Two or tliioo others have one full ami one 
to the scholarly aide of the departments con- adjunct profosaov All, however, have teachers 
cerncd, depends upon his pcisoimlity, training, of the modern languages usually for both 
and, doubtless, upon the alLitudo of the pio- German and English, mid sometimes for 

fessor, as head of the department Russian, lLalian, etc. Ilcie and there, the 

The following parnginph picsents two types German system of lmvmg lektois, native 
of courses The first is very progressive It Germans and Englishmen, seems to have found 
takes cognizance of the practical ns well as favor, This, howevci, is not at all general 
the more strictly philological side of the sub- The young man or woman who has passed 
jeefc Lectures in most courses arc held in the French baccalaw &al and who wishes to 

English by the piofcssoi as well as the lektor specialize in modern languages has a very 

Tho second is a more typical ottering of courses definite course of study to pursue m order to 
found in Germany Gioat stress is laid upon obtain, through public examination, the van- 
historical grammar, syntax, and tho interpre- ous diploma gianted by the State The 
tation of old texts, Tho modern authors are chief state diplomas mo the (1) Licence, 
usually treated by bho lektor (2) Dipldme ft 1 lludes supfaieitres, (3) Doctoral 

Courses ottered in English at the University &s Icttra, In addition to these diplomas there 

of Marburg during the summer semester 0 f me, among others, competitive examina- 
1012, Introduction to the Btudy of English lions for tho ccjhjficaf d J aptitude anil tho 
Philology, two hours, Old English Literature, agrfgation, The work, including the rend- 
with readings, throe hums, English Seminal, ing, demanded for these sevcial diplomas js 
philological section, Shakespeare's Hamlet, one pretty definitely prescribed, and the courses 
hour; Essays of Addison, one hour 1 English ottered in the umvcisitic* are planned, very 
Seminar, practical section; Poetry of Gcaige largely, to prepare students to meet the rc- 
Meicdith, one hour, Proscminar, philological cpnrnmonts There i.s, consequently, great 
section introduction to Old English (Prose), snmUuty in the offerings of all tho universities, 
pile hour; Practical Section lending of Pho- in marked continst to tho lack of uniformity 
nolle Text, one hour; England and the English of courses given m the various German uni- 
(Part I), ona hour, Introduction to spoken versifies, In the piepaiation for the advanced 
English, open to students of all faculties, two examinations, however, tho student must 
hours, Essays and Discussions, one hour evidently largely depend upon himself, the 

Courses olTciod in tho Romance Languages university professor and eouiscs snrving 
at the Univeisity of Gbltingen during tho merely as guides Tho candidate is also 
summer semester of 1912 French Phonetics, doubtless aided by the full accounts of all 
two hours. Historical Italian Grammar, with examinations that aie found in educational 
intcvpictfttion of selections from Dante, Pc- journals. 
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The licence cun be obtained nTter one year’s 
study beyond the passing of the baccalaureate, 
As a iulc, a longer Lime is necessary to pre¬ 
pare for this diploma Tho prescribed work 
in modern languages is nanow in scope, with 
the chief emphasis upon a few books that 
are repiesentalive of different periods of lit¬ 
erature The examination is both oral and 
written In addition to the general threr-honr 
Latin examination returned of all arts students, 
the candidate specializing m inodorn languages 
parses 1 (A) written testa in \ (1) Translation 
and grammatical commentary, modern lan¬ 
guage, chdson by tho candidate Commcntniy 
wutten in the modern language, foui hours 

(2) Modern language theme, three hours 

(3) Ficndi essay, four hours. (B) oval tests 
in: (1) Interpretation of a modern language 
text, togetlior with a litoiary mul grammatical 
commentary m the foreign language; (2) lit¬ 
erary history of the modern language, (3) m- 
tcrpietation of a text from modern French 
litoratiiic, (4) any univcisity course, at tho 
choice of the candidate, (5) translation of an 
easy selection from tho second modern lan¬ 
guage chosen by the candidate About on a 
pai with tho licence me tho competitive exam¬ 
inations for certificate of proficiency for 
modern language teaching in the various state 
schools. 

Great stTCS3 is laid upon the candidate's 
ability to speak and write the foieign language, 
and it is usual to spend a year abroad before 
attending tho regular university courses 

Tho English books chosen for 1013 for the 
modern language certificate for teaching in 
normal schools are Sheridan, The School 
fo) Scandal, G. Eliot, Adam Bede; Kipling, 
The First Jungle Book; Wordsworth, Michael, 
a Paslotal Poem ; Keats, Isabella, Tennyson, 
The Miller's Daughter, The Brook, Dora , Moite 
d'Arthur, Ulysses, The Revenge; Browning, 
The Pied Piper of Ilamelin, flovi Riel, How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to Ai$; 
Whittier, Maud Midler 

The Diploma of Higher Study can be ob¬ 
tained after two years at the university. It is 
the intcimediate stago between tho licence and 
tlie competitive agrigahon. Greater specializa¬ 
tion in the choEeu field charactenzcR the woik 
for this diploma. The candidate must pic- 
pare and defend a memoir written cither in 
French or m the language the student offers 
The examination also includes the grammatical 
and literary interpretation of passages from 
authois of tho Middle Ages, Bonaissance, and 
Modern periods, previously chosen by tho 
candidate 

A much-coveted state diploma is the agr^- 
gation, which canies with it the right to a posi¬ 
tion m a Lyc£c, or college The a gr&gl is tho 
highly liuinqd specialist m liis own paitioular 
field The Ecole Narmale at Pans, now the 
professional school of pedagogy of the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris, is closely associated with the name 


agi&galion The competitive exa ini nation is, 
howovci, open to all those wlm posses the 
picioquisito training. It lcquucs at lcaU 
three year 1 ? beyond the baccalaureate to pass 
the agrigation As only a ccitain number enn 
pass each year, depending on the demand for 
tcachois of this grade, even good candidates 
tiy four oi five tunes befoic mceLing with 
success The work in propara Lion lor the 
agrigahon is pretty definitely outlined, and, 
to a certain extent, the courses given at the 
university meet the needs of candidates 
Practice teaching m a Lyede, and special 
classes at the Ecole Normalc supplement tho 
regular university courses in subject matter. 
Independent work under supeivision occupies 
the better portion of the Btudent's tune, par¬ 
ticularly at the later stages of preparation 

In addition to the teaching qualifications tho 
written requirements arc*—(1) An essay in 
Flench on some topic dealing with the literary 
history of the foreign people, sot on hours; 
(2) essay in tho foreign language dealing with 
the history of civilization of flic foreign people, 
seven houisj (3) translation from and into 
the foreign language, two papers, four hours 
each, Tho oial test includes a lesson given in 
French and one in the foreign language alter 
five hours' prcpaiation, three quarters of an 
hour; a half-hour test of the candidate's practi¬ 
cal knowledge of tho spoken language 

The books chosen for 1912 upon which the 
various pnpers nro act are- — 

I Tho vision and the dream in English 
literature, Clmucor, The House of Fame , 
Books I and II. Shakespeare, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream Mnepheraon's Ossinn, Fmgal , 
Carlhon , The Death of Cuchullm. Byron, 
The Dream, DariuesB, The Vision of Judgment 
II. Kipling, The Finest Story m the World 
(Many Inventions), The Brushwood Boy (Tho 
Day's Work) 

II Biblical influence on English literature 
and society Judith (Sweet's Anglo-Saxon 
Reader); The Revelation of St. John the Di- 
vino (Authonzed version of 1011). Milton, 
Paradise Losf, Books VII and VIII. Bunynn, 
77ic Pilgrim's Progress W Ilalc White, 
The Autobiography of Marl Rutherford, The 
TMfucrancc of Ufarfc ftiff/ier/ord 

III Critioism of contempoinry English so¬ 
ciety. Carlyle, Laltci-day Pamphlets Rus- 
kin, Sesame and Lilies Chesterton, Or- 
thodo.zy. Gnlswoi thy, The Island Phari¬ 
sees. As examples of the Lopics set at the oral 
examination of the English agrigation for 1011. 
French lessons* Treatment of Nature in 
The Tempest, The humor of Wells. English 
lessons, comment on the versification of the 
JfniffJil'e Talc , line 1363 to line 1439; tho 
manners of tho ReatorixtiQii as illustrated by 
the Way of the World. 

There is a state Doctoral is letlres and one 
primarily for foreign students granted by tho 
University. The state diploma is usually 
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taken several yciu b after tlio licence . or even 
the agination Two theses aro required, ono 
in Fioncli and the other oithei in French or 
the foroign language They nro matin c ami 
scholarly contributions to tho subject, corre¬ 
sponding to the doctors 1 dissertations accepted 
by the best American universities, To 
gain tlic Umvciflity diploma icqiincs four 
a ernes t ci a' enrollment and a thesis either iu 
French or Latin. There is, m addition lo tho 
public defense of Lho dissertation, an examina¬ 
tion on umveisity courses. 

The following German courses were offered 
at tho UiuvoisiLy cf Pans during the year 
1 Dll-1912: Language and Literature M 
Arnllor, Professor, director of studios. Public 
Course Intellectual geography of Germany in 
the nineteenth century, one houi. Confci- 
eneea. (1) Historical syntax of modem Gei- 
man, one hour, (2) exercises in syntax in 
preparation for tho licence and the cevhfictit 
d'apUiudet onohom ; (3) consultation wiLh stu- 
dents, ono hour Reception of students of mod¬ 
ern languages, one hour. M Lichtenberger, Ad¬ 
junct Professor. Ccnfcicnces (1) History of 
the German. language, one hour, tlia legend of 
tho Grail, one hour, (2) explanation of texts of 
Middle High German, one hour; (3) lessons 
in prepaiation for tho ag}^gallon, one hour 
M. Rouge. Mat tv o de Cunffireneca Confer¬ 
ences (l) Ilciniieh von Klcist, one hour; 

(2) correction of work and explanation of 
texts, one hour; (3) exercises in picparation 
for tnc licence , one hour. M Basch, Chmg6 
do Cours Confcicnees 1 (1) Religious and 
moral philosophy of Goinian Romanticism, 
one hour; (2) practical exercises, one hour, 

(3) history of Gentian lUciaturo in the eight¬ 
eenth ccntuij r , one hour 

England, — Work in modem languages in 
the older universities of Oxford and Cainbiidgo 
is, on the whole, but a generation old To bo 
suie, ns early ns 1778 fcjir Robert Taylor be¬ 
queathed £180,000 to tho Univcisity of Oxford 
for the establishment of an institution for tho 
teaching of modern foreign languages Tho 
Tnylaiiiui Institute, however, did not come 
into existence until 1S45, and the first piofessor 
of modern Eiuopcan languages was chosen 
three years later. Max Mtillei succeeded the 
first incumbent, but afLci be became Corpus 
Piofessor of Compju'fttivc Philology in 1808, 
tbc^iofesaovsbip lapsed ami Tnylonun teachers 
of French, German, Italian, ancl Spanish wcio 
appointed instead. It was not until after the 
establishment of the honor school of modem 
languages that appointments ivcic again made, 
one piofossor of German in 1907, and one of 
Ficnch in 1009. At present thcic arc also 
a professor of Russian, about nine or ton 
lecturers or rcadeis, ancl about an equal num¬ 
ber of tutois and teachers connected with the 
Womon's Colleges and Halls, Cambridge 
celebrated in I90D the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Medieval and Modern 


Languages Tripos, and in that same year ap¬ 
pointed the first professoi of German At 
picscnt there is a reader of French. Fom lec¬ 
tin cis also give instruction in modern languages 
exclusively, and a number of recognized 
women teachers. 

The other modern English uiiLveiflilies, 
such as London, Manchester, Liverpool, etc, 
have about the same strength mul organiza¬ 
tion of teaching staff ns tho German luiiveisi- 
tics As the work in modem languages re¬ 
quired for the pass mul honor degrees in the 
various English niuvciallies does not differ 
essentially, a description of the status of 
modem languages at Cambridge will be given 
A Cambridge man may take a degree with 
no knowledge oi a modern language at all, 
Since IS8G, however, German anti Ficnch 
foim two of the three so-cnlled additional 
subjects, one of which must be passed at tho 
“previous examination " m cntiaucc examina¬ 
tion, As French is the language usually 
taken in the boys 1 schools fitting for college, 
there is a dciuth of vounc men coming to the 
umvoisiLy well grounded in Gorman. The 
crcentage of young women that havo had 
oth languages is verj' much higher. At¬ 
tempts to induce the luithouties to allow 
Gorman as a substitute for Greek have thus 
far failed. A ceitam amount of apcciahza- 
tion in the modem languages may be done 
even by students who go in for the ordinary 
D A dcgico by prepming for the special exami¬ 
nations m English and Gcinmn, or English 
and French Theso examinations arc com¬ 
paratively easy and consist of tianslation and 
composition bashed upon picscubed hooks. 
Some of tlio woik is voluntmy, No oral ex¬ 
amination is at present required. Candidates 
can, however, obtain recognition for their 
radical command of tho foreign language 
y taking the oial test held for honor degteo 
students, The piesoribed books in Ficnch and 
German for 1911 were: French' Racine, 
AZhafie, Mar hot, il/dmoucs, vaL 2, cc, 1-20, 
(voluntary) Eihaits tic la Chanson (h Roland, 
Mobile, Lrs Femmes sauanfes, Bossuct, Orai- 
aons fun&brcs German 1 Gutkow, Zopf und 
ScJnueit, Tieck, J?in JDic/deiZcb&n, Fulda, Der 
Talisman; (voluntary) Ilmtmann von Auc, Der 
Anne Hcmnc/i; Uhland, Ei iisi con Sc/uunben; 
Ilcbbcl, Agnes Bernaucr; Lilioncion, Anno 

mo 

Most students especially mtciesLcd in 
modern languages piclcr to go in for the 
Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, 
corresponding to the Honor Schools at Oxfoid. 
As at present constituted, there aic ten 
sections, six of which deal with tho modern 
litcratuics of England, Fiance, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Russia. Four em¬ 
phasize oldci pciiods and philology (Eng¬ 
lish and Germanic, Ficnch and Romance, and 
German and Germanic ) A candidate for an 
honor degree in modern languages must pass in 
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any two of tho above sections It is possible 
foi him, thoicfoic, to tlo all his work in one 
Inn milage or divide Ins time between Lwo, if he so 
desnes, Othci combinations can be made with 
subjects outside the modern language field, with 
lustoiy, the classics, etc, Both sections may bo 
passed off at the end of the third yoai, or ono 
may be taken at tho end of the second and the 
othci at the end of the Lim'd. The examina¬ 
tion in tha " Gciman” srotion testa the candi¬ 
date's ability to translata into the foicign 
tongue, to write a Geiman essay on some topic 
bearing upon the htoiatuio, lnsLoiy, oi insti¬ 
tutions of Germany. Theie aic papers oil 
the general field of literature since 1500 and on 
some special modern period, and also on the 
history of the Geiman language, the elements 
of liistoi teal German grammar, and on meter 
Tho examination on the " Old German " sec¬ 
tion is more stnctly philological in character 
and serves to test tho candidate's knowledge of 
tho language and lilornLino picvious to 1500. 
The courses given at both Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge arc in gcncial plan of organization veiy 
similar to the modern language courses found 
in tho various Geiman uniyoisitics In ic- 
cont yeaia moie attention has been given to 
tho literary side of the field Tho nim has, 
howcvci, always been to make llio work of 
the tripos ng sound philologically ns the time 
and conditions permit The piactical and 
modern side of the student's tunning must bo 
oh Lamed largely through residence abroad 
bcfoic or during tho university course An 
oral test now forms a regular part of the exami¬ 
nation at both Oxfoid and Cainbiidgc Dub 
lb is possible^ at least at Cambridge, for ono 
to pass the tripos without satisfying the exnmi- 
neis in the oral command of the language In 
both places, however, the names of successful 
candidates m the oive uocc test arc especially 
distinguished in the published class lists. 
During the fust twenty-five years sinco the 
establishment of the Medieval and Modem 
Languages Tnpos, 567 took honoi dcgices in 
Modern Languages at Cambridge Of these 
230 weie men, and 337 women 
The older English universities do not confer 
degrees taken in com sea beyond that of D A 
But both Oxford and Cambridge offer oppoi- 
tunitics for woik to advanced and lcaenrch 
students under certain conditions The degreo 
of M A in the University of London can be 
taken in the several modern languages and 
literatures by those who have already passed 
the B.A honors examination It is an exami¬ 
nation m bo til language and literature and in¬ 
cludes (1) a thesis, (2) a written examination; 
(3) a z live i luce examination, especially on the 
subject or the thesis Tlio wnttcn poition 
of tho examination consists of general ques¬ 
tions to bo treated in the foirn of an essay 
and translation of texts chiefly chosen from 
early periods, with commentary. The follow¬ 
ing courses were offered at Cnmbiidge dming 


the year 1011-1012 The foundations of 
modern German Liteiature, 1800-1850; 
Goethe’s Faust I; Ilistoiical German Glam- 
mar, Modem German Seminal, Advanced 
German Composition, Old Gorman Seminar, 
History of the Geiman Language; Old High 
Geiman, Geiman Ilistoiical Giainmar; In¬ 
troduction to Middle High German Transla¬ 
tion (with pnpen), ICudruii and Wnltlicr von 
dci Vogclweidc Special subjects and books 
announced for the German section of the Mod¬ 
em Languages Tripos, Cambridge University, 
for 1912 arc as follows. Paper (4) AValthci von 
dcr Vogchvcidc, Das Nicbclungonlicd (Snmm- 
lung Goesohen), pp. 27-09. Braunc, Althoch- 
deutschos Lcscbuch, xvi, 7-11, xvii, xxx: xxxu. 
10-12, xxxui, xxxiv, xxxu; Paper (5) (special 
subject) The lustoucal diama m connection 
with Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, ICleist, Grill- 
parzei, Uhland, Wildcnlmieli, Saar. Paper 
(6) Luther (Snmmlung Goes chon) G on tile 
Poems, Iphigcmc, Faust Scluller' Poems 
of the thild peuodj Die Braul von Messina 
Uhland. Ballads. Consbrucli lind Klinck- 
sirclc, Deutsche Lyrik dcs ncunzehntcn 
Jahrluindeitg 

Special subjects and books announced for 
the Old Ficnch and Provencal section, the 
Modern Languages Tnpos, Cnmbiitlgc Uni- 
vcisity, for 1912 Paper (2) (spcnal subject): 
French liLeratuie m the reigns of Louis VII, 
Philippo Auguste, and Louis VIII, in connec¬ 
tion with Aliscans; Chr6ticn dc Troyes, 
Lancelot; Guillaume dc Dole; Aueassin 
et Nicolctto; Villelmidouin, La conqufcte do 
Constantinople, Lo Mystfcio d’Aclam Bnrtsch 
et Horning, La langue cl la htt6raliuc fran- 
(jaiscs dcpuis lo IXflmc steel c jusqu’au XIV- 
&inc siGcle, pp 101-394 and 399-108 Paper 
(4) Bertian do Dorn; Flamenca; Appel: 
Pi ovonzahschc Chrcstomathic. 

England —The slatllB of modern foicign lan¬ 
guages in English schools of secondary guide is 
still in the making Among the factors lhat have 
letnrded their growth aie : (1) Lack of any 
national system of public mslinotion befoic 1902; 
(2) The influence of Lire older Universities and 
Public Schools — strong bulwarks of classical 
training; (3) Until a few years ago, the over¬ 
emphasis of science and ait subjects in non-en- 
dowed schools, in older to obluin Slate giants of 
money, and tlio consequent neglect of the hu¬ 
manities, (4) The attitude of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation to waids modern languages, its insistence 
upon Latin ns one of the two foreign languages 
taught in eveiy school. In tho most Teccnt cir¬ 
cular, howevor, it lias taken a more libcial atti¬ 
tude and lias yielded so far as to say that provision 
for the study of Latin need not be made in every 
saliool, but only m one out of eveiy group of 
schools Tho present ratio of pupils taking 
Fiench to those taking German is about five to 
one Since it is usually only possible for pupils 
to take two foreign languages of which Latin 
eitliei must be, or almost invariably is, one, Ger- 
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man goes to the wall. Indeed many feel it is m tremely slow It ( was an extra subject, 
a state of .serious decline. occupying an infciioi position in tho eamo 

According to the Report on the conditions of list as music, fencing, etc , to bo pmd lor extra, 
modem language teaching pi e sen ted m 1D08 at and not permitted to interfere with tlio staLeci 

the meeting of the Modem Language Association, academic duties. George Ticknor was made 

f he average ago df pupils beginning Fioneli was Profcssoi of Fionch, Spanish, and Belles 

11; of 98 schools of the local type reporting, 74 Lot ires fit Ilaivmd in 1810 With his namo 

began French first, 4 schools Latin, and 20 began is closely associated the Icun "elective 
the two languages simultaneously. German, if tem," which much later caino to play such 
studied at nU, is taken up at 14 This given a i6lc m the organization of the work of all 
little time to the study of this language where higher education in America. The modern 
the leaving age is 10 or 17. Four or five 45- languages acted ns the first entering wedge 
minute lessons a week aic quito usual for the in the attempt at bicaking up the rigid curnc- 
foreign language, uhim of the past Ticknor organized his 

The teaching hns shown great improvement in dcpnrtmont on the elective basis, but lus aL 
recent years In the past, particularly in the tnmpts to develop and extend the elective 
Puhlia Schools and the numcious private schools, system met with soygig opposition at every 
the scanty instruction was in the hands of a tutu In 1825 the UnivoisiLy of Virginia 
foreigner who was, fai too oftGn, treated as an opened its doors, and modem languages 
outsider in the social scheme. Today them iu formed one of tlio leu schools comprised in 
an increasing number of men nncl women— the plan In six months the modern language 
tinined at the universities or by study abioad— school wns second in numbers after mathc- 
who have done much to put modem language nmtics, and larger than the school of ancient lan- 
work in a bcltei strategic position Within tho guages In the same year, due to the influence 
pnst teiiyoais oi so, the principles of the German of Ticknor, Cml Follon was appointed l J ro~ 
reform method have found many advocates. The f css or of German at Ilnivaid. In 1828 Ilcnry 
Modern Language Association with its excellent W Longfellow began, ns lna true Lor at Bowdoin, 
organ Modern Language Teaching has been a to teach Flench, Spanish, Italian, and Goiman, 
powerful instrument in arousing apathetic official to members of any of the four classes who 
boaitls and in. creating public uvtercbt in the chose to elect the courses The position of 
cause, and pnrticulailv in threshing out and the modern I/ingunge.s in other colleges at tlio 
adapting the so-called n direct method ,J to Eng- time » vevy similar, 

lish conditions. Judging fiom the icporl of tlio Very little progress wns again made for over 
committee referred to above, reform teaching ling a generation in modem langungc studies until, 
already made considerable headway especially in in fact, the idea of elective studies again 
the elementary stages or instruction. The vari- rapidly spread during tlio period of the presi- 
oug university and other examining bodies that doncy of Charles W Eliot at Harvard, At 

E lay such a rflle in English education have also pieaent, the modern languages arc among the 
cgun to set papers more in keeping with modern largest departments in the Colleges of Arts, 
aims of foicign language teaching Tlio more important universities maintain 

For fuller discussion of this subject m the Urge staffs of instructors. At such univei'- 
Engligh schools, tee Public Schools, English; sitica, for example, aa Harvard, Columbia, 
also Ghammati Schools. Chicago, and Wisconsin there avo twenty-five 

Umted Stales, — Until the Revolutionary or more giving instruction m the Germania 

war, Amciican colleges, as a rule, followed and Romance departments, 
about tho same course of study as was found At the present time many colleges demand 
in the universities or the mother country, a ioady knowledge of Fionch or German, or 

Latin and Greek, Hebrew, some logic nnd phi- both, foi the sevcial degrees, although there 

losophy, rhotoiiG, elementary mathematics, is by no means uniformity except in colleges 

and physics were regarded as ample, Fianch exclusively for women. As late as 1890-1897, 

is recorded as an extra study about tho middle of 432 institutions only 14 per cent required 

of the century at Harvard The program of a modern language for tho R A degree, of 

senior study of 17GQ at the Academy nfc Phil a- 123 institutions 41} pei cent required a modern 

dolphin (Ifttoi the University of Pennsylvania), language for the liachelor of Philosophy, tho 

permuted French to be studied at leisure modem language being in lieu of Gicok. Simi- 

liouis. The first professorship of French lai percentages aro shown in tho requirements 

seems to have been established at the College fni the degrees of B.S. and B.L 

of William and Mary in 1779, with the radical Thcpicient high school coni.<?e uaually equips 
reorganization of the cumculum brought the pupils with a knowledge of Latin and one 

about by Thomas Jefferson Students at modern language, Fronch or German nccoiding 

Hnrvaul, not prcpaiing for tho ministry, to choice or environment. Large numbers, 

could substitute French for Hebrew in the therefore, take ng prescribed work in tlicir 

fiO’s of the eighteenth century. But for a fi ashman yeav, the modem foreign language 

good many yems tlic advance mndo by Fi ouch required foi tho dcgiec which they did not 

and, lator, German, u\ tho colleges was ex- offer for entrance This elementary work 
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in modern languages hns become a great bm- 
den for the colleges to bear Particularly 
in the smaller colleges thcio is neithoi timo 
nov opportunity for the staff to offer much 
beyond what might well have been done in 
high school classes Even in the huger ■uni¬ 
versities the beginning classes contain a largo 
percentage of the total number of students 
in the department 

Still, m a few colleges that require French 
or German, or both, for the B A degree, the 
student can prepare himself by private study 
if he so chooses At Bryn Mmvr, for example, 
five-hour courses throughout one yeai arc 
provided, but until the junior year attendance 
is not obligatory, the student being free until 
then to complete the work by herself. Har¬ 
vard also allows the student to pass off any 
deficiency in Fiench or German bcfoie the 
opening of the second year in college 

For undci graduate students wishing to 
specialize in modem languages, there is given 
considcmble range of opportunity in the large 
institutions of the country, either through the 
system of majoia and minors, the group sys¬ 
tem, or honor clogiees, etc To obtain honors 
in Romance languages and literatures at 
Harvard, for example, the student H must have 
taken five couiscs in the department, only 
one of which may be of ail elementary charac¬ 
ter. He must be able to read two of tho Ro¬ 
mance languages and to write one of them with 
readiness and correctness He must present 
a thesis and pass an examination orally and 
in wilting on the gcnoral field covered by the 
studies J1 

At the University of Chicago, the student 
interested In German must take, for the degree 
of Ph B , " at least nine coherent and progres¬ 
sive mnjois (a major being n course which 
meets foul oi five hours weekly tluoughout 
one qiuuter year) n 

At Biyn Mawr, the special work in modern 
languages must include two major courses of 
five hours a week for two years in any one of 
the fifty-five groups. By taking " any lan¬ 
guage with any language ,J the student ia offeicd 
a wide field of choice. It is also possible to 
combine ono foicign language with somo other 
field, such as histoiy or comparative litera¬ 
ture, etc 

At Columbia, candidates for the A B dngice 
who wish to specialize to a certain extent in 
German, foi example, can elect this language as 
one of the two sequences lcquned foi gi addi¬ 
tion They would then take courses in the 
department for a period of three yems "aggre¬ 
gating at least eighteen points beyond the olo- 
mcntniy lcquiicmcnt for admission (A point 
is credit for salisfactoij r completion of woik re¬ 
quiring attendance one hour a week for one half 
ycai.)" Honor students must have high stand¬ 
ing in two or three sequences and also cla consid- 
eiable supplementaly reading A final exami¬ 
nation, both wiitten and oral, ia act, covering the 


enfciro field of honor work. Honor students 
would, aftci the tlucc ycais, have gained a 
knowledge of tho history of German literature 
and have taken general and special coutscs deal¬ 
ing with the classical period and latci wntcrsof 
the nineteenth century The collatainl and 
supplementary reading at present required 
consisLs of above 5000 pages of literary texts 
representative of the different periods of the 
literature 

In the elementary work of the colleges tho 
same textbooks are generally used ns in tho 
high schools, and doubtless the same vaiicty 
of method employed TJir matunty of the 
students, many of whom are already too old 
to begin a modern language, and the fact Hint 
it is often prescribed and dropped at Lho end 
of the year, probably force college instructors 
to follow tiaditional lines of teaching The lack 
of uniformity in the preparation given to the 
students in high school also makes for conserv¬ 
atism in college methods of instruction. Tho 
so-called higher courses aio very often lqigely 
translation courses combined with some liter¬ 
ary interpretation In recent ycais, however, 
mu eh rnoie attention has been given to the 

f irnctical side, and in most of tho belter col- 
eges theie me courses in oinl and written 
composition, either given ns sop mate courses 
or in connection with some literary course. 
In a number of institutions, notably in colleges 
for women, almost all the work of the depart¬ 
ment n carried on ill the foicign language 
In still others sonic of the staff regularly give 
their loctuies in German or French, Tho 
undergraduate work is largely literary in 
chainctei, In the courses primal ily for giadu- 
fttes there are in addition to the more special¬ 
ized hlcinry courses a nuinbei which aim to 
give tho student some knowledge of philology 
and historical giammnr Stress is also laid 
upon the oldci periods of tho language and 
literature, and m some institutions modern 
relaLccl lnngungca aie taught The group, 
Scandinavian languages, for example, is often 
included in Lhe work of the Germanic depart¬ 
ments, although in n few institutions a aepurata 
department for these languages has been cre¬ 
ated 

Tho more linpoitanfc universities have well 
equipped libraries, both general and special, foi 
advanced students. 

Tho following is a list of undergraduate 
courses given by the Romance Department of 
Adolbcrt College, Western Reserve University, 
for ID 11-1912, though not all are given in any 
one ycai 

In Fionch: Elementary Courses; The Classic 
Drama (Corneille, Racine, Moli&ic, Yoltaiie); 
Piose Wiitcis of the Seventeenth Centuiy 
(Pascal, La BruyAic, Bosauot, S6vign<5), Prose 
Wiitcis of tho Eighteenth Century (Slontes- 
qmeu, Voltaire, Diderot, J J. Rousseau); 
Drama of the Eighlconlh Century (Manvanx, 
Lo Sage, Itcgmml, Bcaumnrcliaia); The Ho- 
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mantle School (one of abovo four sections given Germany, — Although Germany was much in 

each second half-year). Literature of the Six- advance of other countries, the introduction 
teciLth Centuiy (Montaigne, Rabelais), Out- of French into the schools did not begin to 
lines of the History of French literature to make any headway until the eighteenth ccn- 
the end of the Sixteenth Century, Historical tury, Before that time its study was confined 
French Grammar; Ficnch Gi am mar; His- to private instruction or to the schools attended 
tory of Fiench Literature. by the upper classes (Rillaakademien). (Sea 

In Italian: Elementary Course; Dnnto Academies, Couhtly.) By the beginning 
In Spanish: Elementary Course: Heading of tho nineteenth century, however, most 
of Modern Prose and Plays; The Clnssia Prussian gymnasiums. offeiod French ns an 
Drama, Cervantes optional subject. Owing to patriotic reasons, 

The following is a list of graduate courses it was banished from the schools in 1816, to 
ofToied by the Romance Department of Har- be taken up more vigorously a few years later, 
yard Univcisity for thci year 1D11-1912, or Id 1831 French became obligatory m Frussin 
alternate years beginning in Terlia Other states followed 

French, (for undoi graduates and graduates) later, Saxony m 1S46, Bavaria in 1854. The 
General View of French Literature; Liter a- study of English was much slower in its devel- 
tiuc in tho Nineteenth Century, Literatuie of opment The lelations between the countries 
tho Eighteenth Century, Literatuie of the were in earlici times not strong, but were 
Seventeenth Century; Literature of tho Six- kept alive by trade, traveling, and, notably, 
tcenth Century, The Ficnch Drama in the beginning with the middle of the eighteenth 
Nineteenth Centuiy; Literary Criticism in century, by the increased interest in English 
France, with special reference to the Nine- literature It was, however, nut until as late 
tcenth Century; Rousseau and his Influence. as 1859 that English was made obligatory 
(Primarily for graduates) Old Fiench in the Rcalschulen of Pmssin, although of 
Literatuie; French Literature in the Four- course it had been giadufllly introduced in tho 
tcenth and Fifteenth Centuries , Historical schools during the first half of the centuiy. 
French Syntax; French Proso m tho Sixteenth Since the lefounding of the German Empire, 
Century, Studies m the French Diamn of the and particulavly during the last two decades, 
Seventeenth Century; Studies in Fiench the study of English lias made rapid advances. 
Drama of tho Nineteenth Centuiy. In 1900 an imperial edict allowed the siibstitu- 

Itftlmn 1 (for undergraduates and graduates) tion of English for French m the three upper 
Gcncinl View of Italian Litcratmc; Modern classes of the gymnasium (Oil, UI, and 01), 
Italian Literature, Italian Literature of the French lemnming an optional subject. It 
Fifteenth ami Sixteenth Centuries; The Works also made possible the substitution of other 
of Dante (Primarily foi graduates) Italian subjects foi Greek in TJIII, OIII, and UII, 
Literature of the Thu tcenth and Fourteenth in which cage three of the six hours me given 
Centimes, The Histoiy of the Novel and Tale to English, and the othe\ thice sire distributed 
in Italy and Spam from Beginning of Medieval bctu r cen French and math cm a tics and the sci- 
Peiiod to the Eighteenth Century cnees 

Spanish: (for undergraduates and gvadu- The method of modern language i ns true- 
atca) Spanish Composition and Conversation, tion in Germany has, fiom cAily times, swung 
General View of Spanish Literature; Spanish between two poles,— the synthetic and the 
Prose and Poctiy of the Eighteenth and Nine- analytic Both types of instruction have ex- 
tnenth Centuries; Spanish Literature of the isteci at all Limes side by side, although, dur- 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries; Spanish- ing the first half of the nineteenth centuiy, 
American Poetiy, (Primarily foi graduates) tho method employed in the schools waa on the 
Early Spanish . whole synthetic, and a close imitation of the 

Romance Philology' (primarily for grndu- severely giannnatical procciluie employed in 
atea) Old French; Provencal , Low Latin, the teaching of Latin ancl Greek This was 
Portuguese, Anglo-French and tho French due in pait to a gieat lack of piopcily trained 
Element in English Course of special study, tcachcis, for tho universities wore late in os- 
Investigation of Special Subjects in Romance tabhshing eh ail a of French and English, the 
Philology . majority coming after 1850. The new facilities 

Semi nary Meetings every tluce weeks, for for study produced in time an organized and 
the discussion of theses, etc. In 1011—1912 well-schooled body of modern language tcacheis* 
attention will he given to the histoiy of French PaiticulaiJy during the last genemtion have 
words in English gieat changes and pi ogress been made toward 

Secondary Schools. — The study of modem bettci ways and means of teaching the subject, 
languages ill tho schools wns lnigely do- so that at the present time no country equals 
veloped during the nineteenth century. Before Germany in the excellence of its modern lnn- 
thafc period school instruction was not veiy wide- gunge instruction The method now widely 
spread, nor weie the foreign languages given employed, often called the direct method, is 
anything but a very minor place in the analytic in character, and is a lcvolt against 
school piogram, (jl lG alder formal grammatical proeedme, The 
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chief points arc as follows 1 Heading occupies 
n ccntiill position in the work m place uf giam- 
mar, and is selected so ns to give pupils a dear 
idea of hlic life, thought, and civilization of 
the foreign people In all stages, but particu¬ 
larly in the uailicr, gient emphasis is laid upon 
oral practice Indeed, the emphasis upon tho 
spoken language and upon written cxeicisos 
growing out of the oral work is a salient char¬ 
acteristic of tho method Translations fiom 
and into the vernacular cease to he any longci 
a regular exercise Ginmnmi study is reduced 
to essentials, and taught largely inductively 
This, in general, represents the plan of tha 
more radical reformers The more conserva- 

FH13NCH INSTILUCTIOI 


live, forming probably the majority, still favor 
tho retention of translation, and gicater em¬ 
phasis upon the grammatical comsc, 

Tho work, paiticulaily of the more ndvancccl 
reformers, lias been the subject of much ciiti- 
cism, especially in the last decade, partly 
because of its Loo utilitarian tendencies, and 
partly because of the general instability of 
pupils' knowledge, mainly on the formal side, 
The movement, however, icpicsents a great 
step forward both in aim and pi nctico Modern 
language method has never been ns efficiently 
and rationally oigaimcd with the idea of giving 
power to tho pupil to use the foieign language 
either in reading, writing, or speaking 
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France, — Gorman and English are the mod¬ 
ern langungcs most studied in the French 
public schools, instruction in Spanish and 
Italian being confined almost exclusively to 
places near tho holders of the respective coun¬ 
tries, Of tho two languages German is chosen 
more frequently in the boys' schools, This 
is partly due to the fact that it is icquired for 
entrance ,to the military school at Snint-Cyr 
and the Ecole Polylcchmque English is more 
favoied in the girls' schools 
Inati action in the modern languages was 
made optional in lyctes and colleges in 1821, 
though but little weight was attached to their 
study, and but meagci time allowed, In 1838 
the study became compulsoiy in the classical 
course, and in 1847 in tho "modern" comsc. 
In 1880 modern languages were studied in 
every class, with a total of twenty-nine hours 
per week. The kind of instruction, and the 
results obtained were, however, unsatisfactory, 
Translation from ana into the foreign tongue, 


arid much formal grammar were the chief 
means employed almost everywhere, even as 
late ns 1800, although the ministerial instruc¬ 
tions of 1890 were in theory in advance of any 
of the German official regulations of about 
the same time, The provinces in particular 
were very backward The lcfoim, which had 
already been in progress a dozen years or 
more m Germany, had as yet made scarcely 
any nnpiession upon the work in France, In 
1902, however, the whole subject of modern 
language instruction was radically changed 
TJio aims and practices of the advanced Genu an 
reformers were taken over, stock and band, 
and foinmlatcd in the instructions of the 
15th November, 1901. Since Lliat time most 
earnest attempts have been made by the 
government and the teachers to carry out 
the new ladical program, and appai ently with 
considerable success < 

Artcr six years' trial it was found necessary 
to bo moro conservative in the work, pnrLicu- 
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lmly in tho uppci classes, The new insfciuc- 
Lions of 1908 confirm and strengthen fclic plan 
of work done in tha lower classes Fql the 
fifth and fourth classes tiansiation into tho 
mother tongue, not mentioned in the earlier 
instructions, is suggested ns n means of contiol 
in addition to the study of the lending text 
by cx^macs in the foreign language. The 
chief changes, however, Arc made in the his Auc¬ 
tions dealing with the work of the second and 
first classes The ciulier program emphasized 
reading matenal dealing with the life, civiliza¬ 
tion, and history of the literature of the foreign 
people; the now lays stress entirely upon litera¬ 
ture, pure and simple. IVloi cover, one of the 
chief exorcises of the list period ia tho cultiva¬ 
tion of the nit of translation into tho mother 
tongue These changes, however, aie very 
slight on the whole Franco leads the world, 
officially, in the advocacy of the radical direct 
method of modern language teaching, 

Modci a languages may now be studied for 
eleven of the twelve years in the French lyctcs 
and colleges foi bo} r s In the second year of 
the prcpni ntory division and in the eighth and 
seventh forms of the elementary division thG 
subject Ih very inadequately represented by 
two hours for each Attempts to eliminate 
the study and to dcfoi the jegiilar instruction 
until the sixth form have thus far failed In 
the following four forms, constituting the first 
cycle, ono modem language ia studied fivo 
hours per week in each of the foui yeaia, In 
the first two forms of the second cycle the 
number of hours devoted to modern languages 
depends upon which of the four passible gioups 
of couiscs or sections the pupils elect to pur¬ 
sue. The following is a table feu these two 
years: — 



SfcOTiaN A 

1 Section t3 

Shctios C 

Section D 

Modern 

Lnlin ntid 
Greek 

LnUn and 
Modern 
Language 

Lnlin nod 
Scienco 

BolcncQ nnd 
Modern 
Lnonuntfa 

Lnbgungo 

2 

a 

2 

3 

. 


4» 


■i' 


1 Second Inngiinga begun nnd tonUriued 


. In the highest form thcro ia a twofold divi¬ 
sion into the philosophy and mathematics 
forms, each with two sections, A and B, 



Pl(lT,OS0FnV 

MATnEU VT1C0 


SecilDn A 

ScbcUau B 

gentian A 

Section I\ 

Modern 

2i 

/I 


J‘] 

LongunKcB 



U 1 


The modern language couisc in gills' sec¬ 
ondary schools ia begun jn the infant class and 
continued as an obligatory study throughout 
all the nine years In the Inst two yems a sec¬ 
ond modem language) may bo taken. The fol¬ 
lowing is the number of hours pel week in each 
of lbe classes. 2j, 2$, 2}, 2j, 3, 3, 3, 3 (2)\ 
3 (2).* 

The following is the number of houis given 
to modem languages m the usuiil tlucc classes 
of the French highei elemental y schools, tho 
&coU& primaires auptncuigs and Scales pratiques 
de cDiniiLerce et d’lnduBlTie. 


Bovs' School 

I 

II 

III 

gSBiSJSU-l*-- 

3 

IS 

i 

4 

Conuaorcuil Course ifraU pratique] 

a 

a 

a 

Quils 1 ScuooijB j 




(Jen Aral courso (icole sup(ncure) 

3 

3 

3 

Cummeroirtl Course (6cole pratique) 

4 ‘ 1 

11 

41 


United States. — The modern languages were 
late m getting it foothold in the program of 
studies of schools in the United States. There 
wcie sporadic attempts nt teaching French 
m the East during the early nineteenth century ; 
but it was not until the sceoncl half that ils 
study was nt all guncral Thu first mention 
of Geiinan in a Massachusetts high school 
id in 185i Geiman, however, appealed in 
the Cincinnati public schools as early as 1840, 
and in general Lhiivcd, particularly in parts 
of the Middle West and othoi centers whcio 
a lm go German population bad settled. It was 
not until 1875 that a modern language was 
requued for admission to college. Since then 
the growth in the study of the modern lan¬ 
guages has been steady, ac) that in the period 
1800—1910 no subject showed such A high per¬ 
centage of increase The study of French ad¬ 
vanced yn the public schools from 5 84 pc\ cent 
in 1890 to 0 00 per cent m 1010, German over 
the same period from 10.fit per cent to 23 GO 
pci cent. The study of Spanish is confined 
largely to the Western pivitioii of stales. 
In othci parts it is pursued only by a few 
pupils in the linger cities Statistics Were 
first given for 1009-1910 in the lteport of the 
United Slates Cain missioned The percentage 
for the whole country is G5 for the combined 
statistics of public high schools and private 
high schools and academics Colorado and 
California lead, with 17 07 per cent and 8 40 
per cent respectively, 

In tho country at large the study of modern 
languages ia icstrictod to the sccondaiy school, 
with courses of one, two, three, and four years* 
duration. The two-yeni courses arc probably 
by far in the majority, to meet the college ad¬ 
mission rcquiicmentfl, although in the larger 


1 OpUonnl 

1 Pupils buyo the tight aa Id dlalribuUon of Lhofle hours 
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cities and towns three- and four-years' courses 
are very common The Ohio statistics for 
1910 show that of 312 high schools reporting 
Gorman 60 offer a four-years’ course, 29 a three- 
years', 120 a two-years' , and G a onc-yeai 
course 

The geographical distribution of pupils 
studying French and German in sccondaiy 
schools shows lemaikablo variations, In gen¬ 
eral, the Nmth Atlantic Division leads in the 
percentage of pupils studying both French 
and Gounan in 1909-1910, with 27 56 poi cent 
as against 11 50 per cenL for the rest of the 
United States Again, the New England 
states lead in the percentage of those pursuing 
French, with 41.21 per cent ns against 6 44 per 
cent for the rest of the United States On the 
other hand, the same states arc below the 
average for the United States in the percentage 
of pupils studying German, 17 21 pei cent as 
against 23,69 per cent for the country qs a 
whale, As an example, also, of the great 
variation in the study of the two languages 
in diffcient states, 49 00 per cent of pupils in 
the New Hampshire secondary schools study 
French as against 0,09 per cent in Indiana New 
Jcisey loads m percentage of pupils pursuing 
Gcinrnn with 41 39 per cent, while the per¬ 
centages for South Caiolmn, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi arc 0 34 per cent, 0 72 poi cent, and 
1.00 per cent, respectively. 

It is only in some lew centers of the MiMo 
West that there is at present any serious at¬ 
tempt at maintaining the study of German in 
grades of elementary schools. Milwaukee and 
Cincinnati are the two gieat strongholds, In 
the latter city, if the parents wish it, one half 
of Lho time of instruction may be given in tho 
Gennan language up to the fourth grade. 
The study is then continued throughout the 
eight grades, but with a reduction in the amount 
of tune. 

On the whole, modern languages were, and 
arc sLill, taught in schools to far too gieat an 
extent in much the same spirit and manner 
ns Latin, But owing to ill-equipped teachers 
and to tho shoitci length of the courses, the 
work done in modern languages was only ft 
poor imitation of the kind of work done in 
the tiadilional Latin course, Standards were 
either lacking or wcio to a large extent con- 
ti oiled by tho lequnomenta for admission to 
college. The course consisted of formal chill 
in gianimar, though lacking in leal thorough¬ 
ness , followed or accompanied by hasty tians- 
latioJi into and from tile mother tongue, of 
material often badly graded as to difficulty. 

The Report, published in 1S9S, of the Com¬ 
mittee of Twelve, appointed by the Modern 
Language Association, has been oE great assist¬ 
ance in fixing standards of modern language 
instruction in the schools, The method fa¬ 
vored by tlie committee was on the whole 
the'so-called reading method; that is, copious 
leading of graded texts hand in hand with 

VOL. iv—u 


the study of grammatical essentials But tho 
committee also advised, particularly in tho 
longer courses, the introduction of Borne oval 
work, and other practices of the German direct 
method . Three grades of attainment were 
defined in the Report, and reading texts for 
each suggested, The elementaly grade, reached 
normally after two years of study, represents 
the minimum requirement now usually set 
for entrance to college* The work of the two 
Jnghei grades, the intermediate and the ad¬ 
vanced, is intended to take one and two years' 
longer study than the elementary (See Col¬ 
lege Enthance Re quiuementb in Modeun 
Languages) 

Within the past few years, tho more progres¬ 
sive teachers, stimulated by the jestills obtmncd 
by the Iloformcis in Geimany, have been trying 
to adapt to local conditions some of the aims and 
methods employed abinad More attention has 
been given to oral work, and to leaching pupils 
fieer and better control ol the language m geneial, 
The greatest obstacle to rapid pidgicss, however, 
is bad teaching, for outside the huge city systems 
there me fai too few special teachers nosse&sing 
adequate knowledge of the subject, and specially 
trained iff methods of presentation, 

Aim and Methods of Teaching —Modern 
languages arc studied in the secondary school 
primarily foi their practical value. Through the 
choice nnd study or matenal a culLural value 
la added Moreover, tho processes involved in 
learning a foreign language me conceded to be 
disciplinary in their effect, they serve to clarity, 
deepen, and broaden one's knowledge of language 
ingcnml on a vehicle of thought. The practi¬ 
cal goal sought m the comae may be regarded 
from at least two noiids of view We may stress 
tho utilitarian siue, the practical oml control of 
the language, allowing the reading of books to ap¬ 
pear as a natural outgrowth, or we may make 
reading the clucT aim. The first way might seem 
upon the suifaco both a desirable anti a logical 
one to pursue Yet experience tenches us that 
the school is not a favorable place foi the ac¬ 
quisition of a language technique commensurate 
with Lhc energy that would have to be expended 
and for which there is not sufficient time. The 
field of reading, on the other hand, is not only 
broad and cultural, but the kind of work 
required to tenoh pupils to rend successfully, 
is quite in keeping with school conditions. 
Moreover, the ability to lead a language is 
more likely to be of permanent mactical value 
than any conversational knowledge that might 
conceivably be gained in school classes, 

Pronunciation , — The importance of teach¬ 
ing the foicign sounds correctly in the enily 
weeks of tho modern language course cannot 
be too strongly empluiBwed, The work Bhauld 
largely be upon nn imitative and oral basis, 
tho teacher acting ns model. It ih also im¬ 
portant that he possess a working knowledge 
of phonetics This will insuic tho right atti¬ 
tude toward this element of the course, nnd 
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enable him to diagnose nnd correct mistakes themselves to etmvei Batumi ticfttmcnt, that 
•wherever imitation is insufficient as a guide the vacabuhuy may be too uncommon or too 
Whether the pupils themselves shall be taught highly JiLciury in diameter, nnd above all, that 
phonetic terminology and the foreign sounds the selections may bo too difficult, it would 
at first by means of transcribed texts is a moot seem advisable oil the whole to have sepmate 
question Thoie arc good aiguincnts boLh for texts for conveisnlioiinl practice, carefully urgan- 
nnd against, pmticulnrly when dealing with izc(l as rcgnrds vocabulary, contriit, and form 
a language like French In miy ease, it id Graded matcnnl dealing with foreign life mid 

fundamental that there should he abundant customs Is suggested 

practice in hearing and uttering the sounds of Work in speaking may be roughly divided 

the new language. into two kinds. (I) highly formal m character, 

Oral Practice, — Although intelligent rend- (2) a more natural kind, which emphasizes tjio 
ing is the chief end sought, a great deal of thought na well as the form mdo of the material, 
attention ought to be given to work in hearing The first kind will consist of valions changes in 
and speaking, because of their very positive the sentences read, in person, number, Inibd, 
vahiQ in classroom piaceduvc. In general, voice of the verb, and substitutions of pionoun 
emphasis upon the spoken word makes for for noun, etc. Questions may ho put in such 
great el flexibility in the treatment of the mu- ft way as to force the pupil to employ the 
terial. It is stimulating both to tcnclier and desiied grammatical form. The second type 
pupil Imitation and repetition arc fundti- will consist largely of rapid questions and an- 
riiciibal means of ncquiimg a new language, swots upon the day's leading In the earlier 
and if oral exercises in the foiei^n tongue arc stages the questions an cl answers would closely 
employed with judgment, there is no kind of follow the printed tent, later the text might 
work whiah allows and suggests to the teacher ba used merely na a starting point for conveisa- 
greater abundance of lcpotifcion, and lioncc tionnl practice, the pupils diawing theii answers 
tends to make right associations habitual, from their general knowledge of the spoken 
Moreover, the constant use of the foicign lan- language From time to time the class would he 
gunge in the classroom m the form of commands encouraged to relate the contents of a part or the 
and well-directed questions nnd answers, favors whole of the nmtciinl thus intensively studied, 
the formation of a Sprachgufuhl, ov language Success, however, in the Intel stages depends 
sense, an indefinable though undoubtedly a upon the thoroughness with which the so-called 
potent factor in the acquisition of a foicign question and anawei work is donc.^ In any 
language. The amount of time to be devoted high school couisu simple questioning on a 
to work in speaking cannot readily be deter- suitable connected text should occupy the n a- 
mined In general, however, practice seems }or portion of Lhe time in oral practice, It 
to favor greater emphasis proportionally dur- is only m tinifl way that fluency mul ihe icquL 
mg the clGiuontavy stage, at a tunc when a sitG accuracy are assured, 
great deal of drill is necessary to ncqmui the Grammar — Whatever other value the study 
grammatical forms and a working vocabulary of grammar may have in tho mental training 

But throughout the course it should be the rule of the pupil, its immediate value is to enable 
to have regular oial piactice carefully graded him to acquire the foicign language on tho 
nnd coordinated with all other elements of the form side systematically and intelligently 
coinsc. Only in tins way caw we be assured Only essential fonna and usages should bo 
that it shall be beneficial in the work. Tho selected, and these should be taught by cau- 
scopc of work in speaking and its distribution sfcant practice rather than by diill upon rules, 
in the different ycais of the com so, its i elation Correct habits of use should be lcgaided ns 
to other elements such ns reading nnd grainmai, of more unpoi Lance than the mere learning 
have not as yet been satisfactorily woiked out, of paradigms. In general, the tientment of 
particularly for tho later stages. Adequate grammar should be at least inductive in spirit, 
bocks and specially twined teachers me still Traditional giammav teaching rcgaulB the 
in eking, . translation of a number of detached sentences 

The earliest material will piobably beat be from rmd into the mptlici tongue ns the chief 
selected from objects in the immediate en- exercise for clinching tho previously studied 
viionmcnfc, and wall pictures, if judiciously formal rules More leccnt teaching, however, 
employed, will be of great assistance m planning lays great stress upon exercises planned to give 
the elementary work The bulk of the material a great deal of oval and written practice earned 
for the secondary school, howevci, should be on in the foicign language ltsclT Sonia of 
chosen from connected reading texts. In the these oxcicisei have boon suggested under tho 
elementary Btages theso will consist of simply pi needing topic, such as changes of tense, 
Constructed texLs or natural texts that are liumbei, nnd poison, etc , based upon disc on* 
rich in certain grammatical foirns or vocabu- nectod sentences or connected vending material, 
liuy. Later the regular annotated atones, etc.. The filling out of appropriate endings and a 
may bo made the basis for convciantional large variety of exercises nil serve to give more 
practice. Still, for many reasons, chief among copious and quicker drill than the older trnns- 
wmch are that the rending texts may not lend lation method. Of greater impoitance than 
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these, however, arc the moic or lesg formal 
question and answer di ills, in which the teacher's 
questions forco the pupil to employ the new 
grammatical principle or form Many of 
these questions wiU be type questions, that 
is, one question will admit of a comparatively 
largo number of answers, each one of which, 
however, will contain the icquircd principle or 
form Tho judicious employment of this so- 
called living grammar teaching is of ^rcat 
advantage in giving quick, definite, and withal 
interesting drills which to n large extent arc 
wanting under the still widely prevailing plan 
of translating detached sentences into thefoi- 
eign tongue 

In a courao lasting four years it seeing 
highly desirable, in Gciman at least, to have 
the first grammatical course extend over two 
years, Tire last two yems might then bo spent 
in giving richer practice and somewhat brondci 
treatment Tina plan, however, is not prac¬ 
ticed in tho majority of schools, with the result 
that pupils in the higher classes are often weak 
both in knowledge of forms and in the ability 
to use them accurately for the expression of 
simple thoughts in the foreign language, 

Written Work — Woik in writing should 
accompany at every step the oral work in the 
German classioom. As a rule, it should Follow 
directly the oral development of, and drill 
upon, the grammatical topic, After the ma¬ 
terial has been first threshed out orally in the 
classroom, it should thon bo pub into wilting, 
for the time bciug tho final form. As evciy- 
thing cannot be written, the work should 
iepresent that which ifl typical and essential 
in the lesson or series of lessonsThe results 
obtained from writing are faiily obvious. 
Hand and eye serve to fix the oral impressions, 
and it checks up the work on n given topic. 
Further, it makes for greater definiteness and 
flexibility in the work done outside of class. In 
the early stages, however, it is better to have 
much of tho written work done in class, nnd 
thus controlled nnd coirecfccd at every step 
hub whorever done it is a wise procedure to 
ask of pupils that they shall employ in their 
written exercises only the materials, vocabu¬ 
lary and principles, with which they arc quite 
familiar through previous study, 

Work in writing may be of two kinds- (1) 
exercises largely imitative in clmiactor, (2) ex¬ 
ercises in translation, involving comparison 
between the mother and the foreign tongue, 
The latter typo is still lmgcly employed in 
all stages of tho course Latterly, however, 
tcachcis have found that written exciciscs, 
similar to, and in fact glowing out of, the con¬ 
versational practice, aie productive of hotter 
results. In addition to the more formal exer¬ 
cises which emphasize a certain grammatical 
fact, the simple narrative of tho day's lesson, 
and tho introduction in tho upper classes of 
tho letter form of composition, offer a rich 
field for development Over against this 


ratlipi modem procedure, we find a large pro¬ 
portion of teachers still faithful to exercises 
in translating from the mother into the foicign 
tongue. In tho early stages the exercises con¬ 
sist of detached sentences arranged under the 
appropriate ginminaticnl headlines in the text¬ 
book Later, a graded composition book, con¬ 
taining various styles of writing, is employed, 
As this kind of work prevails, often to the 
exclusion or at least only fitful use of free 
reproduction and other nontranslaiion kinds 
of exercises, it is well to point ouL some of the 
weaknesses of the practice. (1) Pupils arc 
made to learn the foreign language by com¬ 
parison bcfoic they lmvc sufficient knowledge 
of its vocabulaiy and principles, (2) The com¬ 
position books arc far too ambitious in chmac- 
tci The acquisition of speed and accuracy 
should ho regarded more highly than the ability 
to translate difficult material inadequately. 
Written work of all kinds oughL largely to con¬ 
sist of material tint the pupil can lendily do 
nt sight. 

Reading —Since lending is the chief aim 
of the modern language coin sc, gicat care 
should be cxoicised not only in the selection, 
but also in the treatment of the material It 
should be intcicsling, possess literary incut, 
and be well graded as to difficulty nnd the 
matmity of the pupils, At present, the general 
tendency is lo rend stories, nnd in the later 
ycais some poems nud plays of classical waters 
Unity and point of view ma lacking in 
the comae. It is organized only as to general 
amount and difficulty icquired for entrance 
to college, It would seem desirable to increase 
the kind of reading dealing with facts, particu¬ 
larly with those that give an insight into tho 
life, customs, and history of the foreign peoples 
In a four-years' Gciman course wo might, for 
example, group the rending material around 
some definite points such as these first year, 
a general introduction to German life; second 
year, legends and sngng and the Jiliirchen; 
third year, some few facts of history as illus¬ 
trated by the lives of great personalities, 
fourth year, at least one literary masterpiece 
and brief sketches of tho lives of such men ns 
Goethe, Lessing, and Schiller 

Tho traditional treatment of reading ib that 
of translation into the mother tongue Moro 
recently systematic attempts have been made, 
notably in Germany! lo reduce the amount 
of time spent upon this exercise and to incicaflc 
tho ability of the class to study and undci stand 
the foreign text without the aid of habitual 
tianslation. Clearness or undemanding in 
the early stages is effected by selecting simple, 
objective material nnd teaching it by menus 
of close questioning in the foreign tongue, by 
explaining new woids by tho use of objects, 
pictures, gesture, by opposites, by the study 
of word formation, by definition in the foreign 
language, or even by translating troublesome 
words and phrases, If the woik is sysLeninLi- 
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cally done from the outset, translation may 
be limited largely to the more difficult passages, 
and the time usually devoted to it be employed 
in various exercises carried on within the lan- 

E o being taught How much shall be trnns- 
is a question, however, which individual 
teachers will always have to decide for them¬ 
selves, Length of course ami the equipment of 
the teacher are the contioiling factors It is 
obvious that translation is the quickest appaicut 
test of the pupil's understanding of a passage, 
although where it is used to the exclusion of 
all other oxciciscs upon the text, some of its 
weaknesses may be summed up ns follows’ — 

In general, translation is largely an exercise 
in the use of the mother tongue. As an cxci- 
cise for the teaching the foreign language, it 
is wasteful of time as a vocabulary builder 
Since the pupil exchanges symbol for symbol, 
it neglects almost wholly the acquisition of 
tho form side of tho foicign language, and ns 
usually carried on, it lays but little stress upon 
the thouglit side. It has little or no influence 
upon tho growth of language sense (S/uncApc- 
fUhl), The foreign language is kept in the 
background, and is used as a mere vehicle for 
exorcising the mother tongue, 

ResuUa of School Work — What, briefly, 
should be the outcome or a roiir yogis’ high 
school comae in modern languages 7 The pupils 
should be able to lead ordinaiy prose or poetry 
suitable in range of thought to their ycais of 
understanding By far the greater proportion 
of the materials should bo selected from modern 
authors While theio can be no objection to 
the appreciative study by the pupils of one or two 
of the classic drnrnas or otlici forms of literature, 
tho rending of the classics in general should be 
deferred to the college period of modern lan¬ 
guage instruction. By the selection of reading 
material and by all other means thofc the 
teacher can devise, the pupils should be taught 
some elementary facts legal ding the life and 
customs of the foreign peoples They should 
have obtained by careful teaching on nccuiate 
working knowledge of tho essentials of grammar 
in oi del that their growth in luiowlcdgo of the 
language shall always bo upon a solid founda¬ 
tion, In addition, the pupils should havo nc- 
quned the pewci to uscasmall stock of common 
wolds in speaking or in writing They ought, 
for example, to be able to answer questions 
based upon an easy story toad to them, or to 
give its contends m simplo language either 
orally or in writing Finally, they ought to 
have some facility In conversing about simple 
matters of daily life, and be able to express 
their doings in letter form. E, W, B-C. 
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MODERN SCHOOL (Etc V ela Moderna),— 
Tim term given to the school established by 
Francisco Ferrer ( q,v ) at Barcelona and imi- 
tnted now in urban centers m many conn tries 
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hy groups holding radical social views These 
schools are gcnoially projected by the so-called 
philosophical anarchists, and are extremely ra¬ 
tionalistic toward religious ideas and influences 

The Escuela Moderna of Barcelona is 
summed up by its motto "Scientific and 
rationalist teaching." This docs not mean 
that rationalist schools in Spain started 
with Ferrer or that the piinciples enshrined 
in the Escuela Moderna onginated at Bar¬ 
celona. As a nrnttoi of fact, Form only 
gave fresh vitality and a more distinctly 
scientific rationalist tone to a more oi less 
non-religioua movement in popular education 
that seems to have been racy of the soil of 
Spain for several decades pnor to the found¬ 
ing, in 1901, oLFener's Escuela Moderna (Cf. 
Hcaford's V Ecole Moderne, cd. 2, paaiim, 
and Aicher J S Life, etc, p 31) This Daily 
movement has an inter eating and hitherto 
unknown history On the fall of Isabella II 
in 1908 from the throne of Spain, a ferment 
of liberal ideas stirred the Spanish mmd; a 
craving for education seized the masses, and 
secular schools , arose in many parts of the 
Peninsula (L 1 Ecole Moderne, pp. II sq ) 

The schools grew out of the enthusiasm 
of the various political, industrial, and ration¬ 
alist gioups that sprang up throughout Spain 
The schools were admittedly ill-equipped and 
deficient in methods, most of the teaching 
being undertaken by untrained enthusiasts 
consisting of n Bohemian set of intelligent 
artisans, journalists, and social outlaws or 
all kirula These were mostly Freethinkers, 
and acme — notably Clemcncm Jncqmnet, 
afterwards the fust Directress of the Fscueia 
Moderna *— were natives of France (For her 
cared see V Ecole Moderne, p. 17, Archer, Life, 
p 34 fig) 

In 1883 the new schools had so much grown 
and multiplied that ft federation — for Bomo 
time controlled by Bartholomeo Gabairo, an 
ex-priest — was founded for their protection. 
Long prior to Ferret's initiative, the Spanish 
Freethinkers had recognized the necessity of 
safeguarding and spleading then ideas by 
means of schools mil undci Rationalist aus¬ 
pices. One such school, founded as far back 
as 1885 — that known ns La Vcrdad , at Sail 
Fcliu de Guixola—was still flourishing in 
connection with the Escuela Moderna in 1007 

When, theiefoio, Ferrer founded his Modem 
School he wna not launching a new movement; 
ho was only cultivating with improved pro¬ 
cesses q ground alieady plowed and flown 
Nor is it true to say thaL the Escuela Moderna 
was the Aaron's rod that owallowed up the 
hitherto existing scculai schools in Spain. 
The fact is that many of the old schools, and 
othcis formed later, were autonomous bodies 
existing independently of the Escuela Moderna , 
though all became more or less imbued with 
its principles by adoption of its educational 
program and textbooks. 


Ferrer's Manifesto (L'lJcofeH/ot/onie, p. 31) on 
starting the Modern School stated its object 
to be the progressive education of lliQ child, 
Without superstition (he meant, Catholicism) 
or mysticism (Piotestantiam). He specially 
sought to avoid the awakening of what he 
termed the atavistic instincts of religion, race 
hatred, the military temper, and the spirit 
of revenge 

His whole school cun ionium and i!b auxil¬ 
iary publications were inspired throughout by 
this ideal; and Ferrer's prevision of a new 
social Older explains why he tlitl not accept 
the pedagogic doctrine that the child's school¬ 
books should be silent concerning God, religion, 
and similar burning questions On the con¬ 
trary, his avowed aim was to enable the child 
to render to himself a faithful account of the 
source and origin of tho varied social evilfl Lhat 
nrthet humanity 

The Modern School was opened in the Callo 
Baldn, Barcelona, on the 12th September. 1901, 
with twelve gills and eighteen hoys. At the 
conclusion of the first year the scholais totaled 
some sixty-six in nil In June, 1005, after 
four years of activity, tlioic existed forty- 
eight schools, of which fourteen weie at Baice- 
lonn, two at Carthngena and La Union, 
and one in Algcciras, Cadiz, Granada, Mahon, 
Malaga, Saiagossa, etc Iu 19QG the number 
of schools was about fifty Early in the same 
year the movement had so well succeeded that 
Ferrer was able to invite 1700 students of the 
schools affiliated to the Escucla Moderna to 
a rationalistic Good Friday banquet — a cele¬ 
bration which gsvvc great oReuse to the Catholic 
party in Spain, (Archer, p 01; of L'locale 
Moderne, p 30.) 

When, m June, 1906, Ferrer was put under 
lock and key for thirteen months (sec FEnnEii), 
nothing could arrest tho torrent of the move¬ 
ment m Spain for the establishment of lalion- 
alist schools New schools arose on every 
hand, and fresh educational centers sprang 
into Deing. Of these, one of the most success¬ 
ful was the Escuela Moderna — IJumamdad 
Nww—n .t Valencia. Founded by Dr. Sam¬ 
uel Tomer in July, 190G, in December, 1007, 
it numbered 150 scholars of both sexes. The 
repression m 1909 closed this school, after eight 
others had formed around it. 

Elsewhere in Spain some fifty new schools 
had been founded by February, 1900, Exact 
Btatiatica as to school attendance at thc^c 
several foundations arc not available; the par¬ 
ticular, however, as to ten of tho schools in 
Barcelona indicate that these latter served a 
total of 1000 pupils Moicover, it is estimated 
that the government closure in 1900 of the 
rationalist schools in dilYcient parts of the 
country deprived more than 10,000 clnlihon 
of their usual and only means of education 

The school hours at tho Escuela Moderna 
were from nine in tho morning to 5.30 in the 
afternoon Tho school was open from Monday 
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to Saturday inclusive, the Sunday being do 
voted to lectures on pci entitle subjects. Bovs 
nnd girls were taught together. Feiror speaks 
from experience of #< the biilliaut icsult, I 
may even say the triumph, of mixed teaching," 
The sc Ildars wci o grouped only under three 
sections' Infants, Elementary, and IligJict 
Elementnry. In each section tho hist ten 
minutes of the school day were devoted to 
hygienic inspection mid gymnastic exercise. 
The following briefly describes tho cimiculum 
undci each section. — 

Infanta, Exerpuraa ill observation on fnmilmr abicota and 
knowledge of life, 

Bonding (tho SiJifoin'o. 7 -described mid Ferrer’s 
view thereon cited, Ln L'Eu Mod., pp. 32-33) and 
Writing 

Grammar (9pnn.), 

An thine tie its opernLuma illustrated by tho com- 
birmLion or objects 

Geometry knowledgo of lines according to their 
nalnro, position, olo 
Physical geography. 

Object Ica&ana 1 baaed ou annual, vegaLab and 
mineral objects, ami nil industrial, clo., products 
Familiar scenes animal life. 

Manual labor 

Gymnastics without appliances. 

Hygiene. 

Elementary Section. 

Amplification of abovo les'wna, 

Pending, with oxplnnntiori of word meanings 
hooks uhccI: Adventures of Nono (Archor's de¬ 
scription, p 30), Leon Martin (by Midata), Ea- 
leyanB7.’a 0 / Spam, and tho First Manu¬ 
script a collection of c'ftrncls from beat au¬ 

thors, used as nil twerciao Hi reading various kinda 
of script. 

Writing from dictation 
Drawing plain and decorative 
Physical, agiicultural and mdusLrinl geography of 
Europe generally and of filpnln nnd rorLu gJ d in 
pnHicalnr Nccdlowark, and carving 
Higher Elementary i 

Heading, wiLli comments 

Texta FairiM-iaia mid Civilization, Malverl’s Oriflut 
of CJirw/ianifi/, The Second Manuscript Book, 
l'arnf-jflvnl's A'titafiuiurf, Umveraal (for Forror’a 
view ol Ibis see V Ec Mod. p 30), Jncquinot’a 
Ihitoria Universal (3 vols Sea Archer, pp, 
■JD-51.) 

Writing Composition exorcises, comments on tho 
school texts, cfco Tlieso compositions, no doubt, 
gave liirlli to the remarkable wliool essays cited 
In the J)o]etij\ (Ana HI, ,P, 1, Mo IV, pp 1-0, cf, 
Archer, PP 61-58, and L'Fc Moil p 37) 

History General vden ol the \usLory o[ peoples from 
the point of view of tho development of civilhsa- 
tion, (JncquiucL'a three ronmrkablo volumes of 
history led Uio way lor tho studont) (TJow trana- 
luted into Portuguese, Lisbon) 

Shorthand classes twice a week. 

Iu addition, we must count to tho credit 
of the Escuela AToderntt the botanizing geo¬ 
logical, and natural history iambics in the 
neighborhood of Barcelona (descripLions and 
photographs in the Boldines)') the visiLs of 
inspection to the factories and uulustiial hives 
of the Condal City and vicinity, in order to 
Study the processes of production; tho lectures 
on every branch of hygienics by Dr. M^itinez 
Vargas, those on physical geography, miner¬ 
alogy and geology, etc,, by the celebrated Dr. 
Oddn de Bticn, many volumes of whose Works 


adorn the collection of Toner's publications. 
Those lectin es were deUvcied every Sunday 
to the students, Lhcii paicnls, and the general 
public at the school, and were deservedly popu¬ 
lar No elementary private school in Europe 
could boast of liner couises of lectures by 
piofcssors of greater national nnd world-wide 
reputation. 

By moans of these popularizations of scien¬ 
tific knowledge and of the unique senes of school 
texts and oLher publications (see Feu^eii), the 
founder of the Escudo- Modema, at the cost 
of his foifcune, Ins liberty, nnd ultimately of his 
life, provided the neglected people of Barce¬ 
lona, and, radiating therefrom, some hundred 
01 more centers in Spain, with the nearest 
approach to the encyclopedic ouiriculum of n 
university cn rlqh that probably any democ¬ 
racy in Europe has lmd placed within its 
leach The students at the Modern School 
were demonstiably more fortunate in educa¬ 
tional advantages than millions of children in 
mori] fortunate countries than Spain Ferrer 
would have been the fiist man in the world 
to acknowledge the imperfections of his system, 
but, for all that, the schools were admittedly 
" vciy well managed and very well equipped ” 
See FnnnEii. W, II. 
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MODERN SIDE. — A term applied to 
that division in English secondary schools in 
which the chief emphasis is laid on modem 
Gubjeefa, —language, science, and mathematics. 
Of the classical languages Latin alone is sLudied 
to a small extent, rho modem side is intended 
for the preparation of boys foi business, army 
and civil services In aome Bohools commercial 
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subjects arc also taught in this dopai tmcnt 
Aa a rule boys do not proceed fiom the modern 
side to the urnvci attics Iu addition to the. 
modern aide, it ia not unusual to have other 
special divisions foi science and mathematics. 
While modem subjects have been taught since 
the seventeenth cantuiy hoic and there m 
English schools, no value was attached to them 
cither by the boys or masters. Since the pass¬ 
ing of the Endowed Schools Act, however, 
the modern sidey have Sprung up to meet the 
increasing demand lor a typo of seeondaiy 
education which did not nun at preparing for 
the universities Tho modem side may on 
the whole bo said to coirespond to the German 
Rcalscluilo. 

See Endowed Schools Act; Grammar 
Schools; England, Education in, etc 

MODESTY. — This term is used to denote 
two finite diffeient characteristics of the 
emotional life, which Dai win has pointed out 
have little in common except the bluah ns a 
distinguishing expressive reaction In the fust 
sense the term refers to that characteristic of 
some individuals which tends to irnko them 
hold a model ate opinion of their own woith 
and attainments, Used in the second sense, 
modesty is an attitude of mind which revolts 
against indelicacy of any ( sorb, especially 
that involving sexual relations. Fiom tho 
psychological point of view, both of these 
forma of reaction aie mslincLivc attitudes and 
accompanied by emotional feelings, and capable, 
like other instincts, of modification and train¬ 
ing by the influence of environment Develop¬ 
ment of modesty in the second sense does not 
properly take place until tho timo of puberty, 
though it ia not always of sexual origin 

E, II. C, 

See Adolescence, Emotions 
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MOERBEKE, WILLIAM OF [d 1281) — 
Aichbishop of Corinth (1277-1281), and trans¬ 
lator of Aristotle, He derived his name fiom 
a amah town on the holders of Flanders and 
Brabant, whence he is also known aa William 
of Brabant or William the Fleming (as ho ia 
called by Roger Bacon) lie was chaplain to 
Clement IV and Giegory X, and acted as 
Greek secretary at the Council of Lyons (1274) 
He translated Aristotle's Politics and Rhetoric 
from the Greek, and also Hippocrates' Prog- 
ziosii.es, Galen's De Alivientia, and Proclua' 
Decern Dubitaliones, De Prouidentia, and De 
Motor wn Subsistentia, Tho translations of 
Aristotle, though very literal, aie of value as 
representing a text, now lost, better than any 
now extant 
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MOHAMMED IBN MUSA —See Av 
ItnowAnAZMi. 

MOHAMMEDAN EDUCATION. — See 
Arabic Education, Eoypt, Education in; 
India, Education in; Persia, Education 
in; Turkey, Education in, etc. 

MOLUCCAS, EDUCATION IN THE — 
See Netherlands, Colonies op, Education 
in the 

MONA5TICISM AND EDUCATION — 
Tho vast subject of the i elation of jnonnatieism 
to education, is treated fiom ao many angles 
m various articles uf this Cyclopedia that a 
special tientment is supcifluous. Undci this 
caption the only attempt will be to iclato 
organically these scattered accmints The 
fundamental problem, about which thcic ia 
much controversy aa to whether the moro 
important and general educational activities 
dining the Middle Ages were carried on by 
monastic bodies or by the secular organiza¬ 
tion of the church, is discussed under the titles 
Addey Schools and Cloister Schools, these 
being the general toinia used for monastic 
schools in England and Germany, respectively, 
The general conclusions of these discussions, 
contrary to the commonly accepted views, is 
in favor of the regular chinch hierarchy, and 
adverse to tho claims of the monastic organi¬ 
zation, A similar view is expressed in tho 
gcnoial article on Education PuniNQ tiie 
Middle Ages Here the relation of the monas¬ 
tic organization and theory to the general intel¬ 
lectual and educational conditions is discussed, 
On the other hand, the actual educational work 
of the leading monastic organizations is pre¬ 
sented in the separate articles on the leading 
monastic bodies, auch ns the Benedictines. 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Cistercians, and 
others The relation of these bodies to the 
education of womon and gills both during the 
Middle Ages and the modem period is pre¬ 
sented in the mtiales on Convent Schools and 
in the histoucal section of the article on Hiqheh 
Education op Women. Tho educational work 
of the post-Rcfaimation period, and of tho 
monastic orders having education as one of 
their chief functions, is presented m the 
ai tides on the Jesuit System or Education, 
the Port Royalists, the Oratoiiians, tho 
Piaiubts, and the Teaching Orders op the 
Roman Catholic Church Tho philosophical 
n&pects of moiinsticism aro considered under 
Mysticism, Neo-Platonism, and i elated topics. 
Scholasticism and Schoolmen t For noted 
monastic educators, see the articles on tho 
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special orders For the bibliography of the Its spread in the United Kingdom wna 
subject, hoc the reference lists in connection facilitated by a combination of causes, Long 
with the articles mentioned above. and acrimonious disputes in the picsa, on the 

platform, and oven fiom the pulpit hb to the 
JVIONGE, GASPARD, COMTE DE rival claims of Roll (q.v ) ami Lancaster ( q,v ) 
PELIJSE, -— Was boin at Beaune, May 10, to tho honor of inventing it, made it generally 
174G, and died at Puns, July 28, 1818 Pie was known; its cheapness rendered the eatabhsh- 
one of the leading mathematicians or his time, moot of schools possible just when the publia 
and is known for hia work in descriptive gcomc- conscience was awakening to the need of them; 
try, In the history of education ho jb woithy and two great educational societies (see Unman 
of recognition as being one of those moat nclivo and Poueiqn School Sociltt and National 
in promoting the Ecolc Polytechmqiie lie Society) wcic founded to establish schools in 
fust taught liis descriptive geometry in one of which it could be applied to Leaching children 
tho military schools (17GB) as a bucket of the to rend the Bible ov the Church Catechism, 
service He later taught it in the Eeole Bell was led (in 1701 oi 1792) to employ 

male at Pans (1791), and still Inter in the Ecolo moiutois because the masters of a school Qt 
Poly technique. Politically lus Ufa was one af Madras of wluch he was superintendent offered 
turmoil. Although an ardent revolutionist, a passive resistance to lus cfifoita to intiodiicc 
ho barely escaped the guillotine lie was in the native method of teaching the nlphabet 
great favor with Napoleon, hut on Lho leatora- by writing on sand. In 1797, after his icturn 
tion he was deprived of all lus honois and oflices, to England, he published an accounL of his 

and died soon aftci ns a result of his disgince Experiment, hut the book attracted no alien- 

D E, S tion, and the author, who bad settled down m 
a snug rectory, allowed it to be forgoLten till 
MONEYS, SCHOOL — See ApronTroN- Lancaster began to excite public interest. 
went op Funds; School Funds Lancaster began (about 1801) to employ moni¬ 

tors because his school had grown too hu ge lor 
MONISM. — The name Tor the philosophi- him to teach alone and lie could not afford to 
cal theory which holds that thcio is but one pay for help. There is no doubt that the idea 
ultimate substance oi reality. The term is occurred to him independently, but before he 
quite formal in character, connoting nothing lmd worked it out in all its tie Lads ho came 
about the nature of the one ultinmto being, acioss a copy of the Expcmnanl IIo closes 
Thoroughgoing materialism, absolute idealism, the account of his Iiiiproucmente (published m 
panpsychism, pantheism, arc alike monistic 1803) with an acknowledgment that lie lmd 
The vagueness of the term is enhanced by the fact “ adopted several useful hints " from the 
tlmt the motir of some momaUesystemaisopposh Experiment, and with an expression of regret 
tion to dualism, wlulo that of otlicis is oppogi- that he was not " acquainted with tho beauty 
tion to pluralism Consequently, some con- of M Bell's plan rl till somewhat advanced in lt 
temporary theories are monistic in their denial lus own. 

of dualism (q y), especially as relates to any That Lancaster could be accused (with that 
final cleavage between mind and mnttci, and appearance of truth which even n false ncousa- 
ycb arc pluralistic m holding that the various Lon requires) of counterfeiting Bell shows 
foims in which the one ultimate reality occuis that there must lmve been a considerable 
do not form an intoidependent necessary whole, resemblance between the two systems. An 
but are relatively independent of one nnoLhci, account of tho differences between them would 
or form icul individuals j, D, occupy moic space than the importance of the 

subject warrants, but it may be sLnted generally 
MONITORIAL SYSTEM —In one of tho that Lancaster's was fai more elaborate than 
Arabian, Nights a scamp who could neither Bell 1 a. Beil held that for a class " the best 
read nor write opens school and conceals his number 11 was " from twenty-four to thirty 
ignorance by setting the children that knew or in large schools to forty n ; Lancaster thought 
a little to teach those that knew less. His ten the ideal number for a u draft , 11 For 
plan has often been tried since, It is pre- teaching alone therefore he required far more 
scribed by the ordinances of a flixtcenth-ccntuiy monitors, aiul ho employed them for many 
grammar school; a Poitugucso traveler saw other purposes " When a child was admitted, 
it in India in 1623; Comcnius (g.y.) suggests a monitor assigned him liis class, ■ when 
it in the Great D\dachc; Mmc. de Maintenon lie was absent one monitor nsccitolned the fact 
(7 y) introduced it at Saint-Cyr, Rollm (fl.u.) and another found out the lcason, a monitor 
mentions it as a useful expedient; Herbault examined him periodically and when ho made 
applied it in the Pans Hoapicc do la Pitid in progress a monitor piomotcd lnm; n monitor 
1747 and the Ohcvelicr Pauleb in an orphan ruled the writing paper; a monitor made or 
school at Vincennes 111 1772; and tile Abbti mended the pens, a monitor had charge of 
Gaultieipfl refugee from the lie volution, prnc- the slates and Looks, and a monitor-general 
ticed it in the capital of the only countiy looked after nil the other monitors . 11 Boll 

where it was ever employed oi\ a lQrgc scale * expected hiB masters to exorcise hritiatiyo and 
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judgment, Lancaster expected hn to do little The inherent defects of the monitorial ays- 
more than watch and admire the " system" tem are too obvious to need pointing out, bub 
working almost automatically Beyond the there was an economic consuloration which 
adoption of sand-wriling Bell made hardly told as potently as the educational considers 
any change in the old methods of instruction, tions against permanence, The monitois were 
Lancaster, who (with propei acknowledgment) neccssanly the brightest and most forward 
copied the sand writing, used wail sheets in- children, and parents who sent them to school 
stead of books for reading, and slates instead to learn would ba unwilling that they should 
of paper for wilting, invented dictation, and lcmQiii to teach The managers tried to over- 
a method (now happily foigottcn) of teaching come the parental unwillingness by paying 
anthmoLic Bell's rewards and punishments the monitors a few pence a week, but the in- 
were few and simple, Lancaster J s rewards m dneement was inadequate when a few shillings 
practice and punishments on paper were many a week might be earned elsewhere. One con- 
ancl curious, sequence was the employment of a smaller 

The fact that the monitorial system, so often number; another was the modification of the 
abandoned elsewhere after a brief trial in one system. In 1039 the committee of the British 
oi two institutional should have flouiishcd and Foieign School Society repotted that they 
thiaughaufc the Butish Islands for some forty were " by no means disposed to bind them- 
years may be nttubuted to its cheapness and selves exclusively" to it, and in 1841 they 
its (compaiative) effectiveness (1) The ini- repotted that “the British System ns now 
tial cost was small, aa neither Bell nor Lnncastei practised in tho Central School may propcily 
required more than a bare room, which was be denominated mixed, simultaneous teaching 
often found ready to hand, and neither ic- being aalisfactoiily united with that which is 
quiicd much furniture, the pupils standing at mom tonal .' 1 The mutation might have gone 
moat of the lessons The cost of maintenance on indefinitely, if the system had not suffered 
was greatly reduced by dispensing wiLli assist- transmutation, Aftci the issue of the famous 
ants, Lancaster boasted that in Ins schools Minutes of 1846, the monitor receiving a few 
it did not exceed “seven shillings each elnld pence a week from the managers became a 
foi twelve months, and piobably may bo rc- pupil teacher apprenticed for five years, ic- 
duced by the pci severance of the invontoi cciving a fair wage from the government with 
under unmerited opposition to four" In the promise of a subsequent Queen's scholar- 
days when the establishment and maintenanco ship tenable for two oi three years in n tram- 
of schools depended entiicly on enlightened mg college Thus the monitorial system, 
benevolence, Bell and Lancaster made their besides giving England cheap schools which 
establishment and main ten unco possible. afterwards became good schools, led ultimately 

(2) In tho old schools the method of teaching to her having a body of efficient teachers, 
was individual; honce the children, except Spread of the System —Lnncastci’a Eng- 
during the few minutes that they were “saying lish supporters saw in his plan not an end, but 
their lessons “ to the master or misticss, were an instrument, — an instrument for teaching 
generally wasting their time In a monitorial the children of the poor to lead the Bible, 
school, divided into classes, with an abundance That their purpose was not limited to thcii 
of teachers of a sort, there was no idling One own countiy is indicated by the title which they 
of Lancaster's maxims was “Let every child deliberately adopted, — the British and Fot- 
at every moment have something to do and a eign School Society The society had no pnid 
motive foi doing it/' and Bell would not have agents abroad, but William Allen ( 17 . 1 /) and 
disclaimed it, if any one else had uttered it, other members acted as its voluntary agents 
Another cause of compaiative effectiveness in the course of their travels It did not di- 
was that, while none of the old teachers lmd rcctly establish any schools outside the United 
been made and lew of them had been boin, Kingdom, bub it was always leady to give ln- 
Lancastci's and Bell's teachers had all been formation; it sometimes furnished teachers, and 
trained, after a fashion Nobody may have it often made grants of books and material, 
seen the necessity for teachers to be taught the France, —France was the only foreign coun- 
piincipics of education, but everybody could try in which the monitoiml system was ever 
sco the necessity of studying a new machine widely diffused The first steps towaid its 
bcfoic being placed in charge of it Lancastci introduction were taken bv the Society for 
began training apprentices m 1805, and adults the Encouiagcmont of National Industry, 
were admitted to “leain the system" fiom Having dining tho WQr heard vague reports 
1809 111 the Ccntial School of the British and of the extraordinary success of the system, the 
Foieign School Society in tho Borough Road society, when the ticaty of 1814 made pcnce- 
{q v.) and from 1812 in the Central School of fill intercourse possible, sent over four or its 
the National Society in Baldwin's Gardens, members to investigate — the Comte de Ln- 
Tlius, though the best monitorial school may horde, the Comte dc Lastcyrie, Francois- 
lmve been poorei than most of its successors, Edm 6 Jomard, and Jean-Daptiste Say, They 
the poorest must lmvo been better than most were present at the half yearly meeting of the 
of its picdccessors, British and Foreign School Society in Novcm- 
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her, and visited the Central School ill the 
Do rough Road, the Central School of the Na- 
tional Society in Baldwin's Gardena, and 
several other schools in various parts of the 
country. On their letuvu Laboude and Las- 
teyrie wrote books on the system, and Jomard 
wioto along report on it for the society, Say 
only describes its "admirable effects" in the 
book which he wrote. 

The deputation having returned to Pans, 
the society which had sent them mot on Mav, 

1 , 1815, and resolved to foim an independent 
association (tho Society for Elementary In¬ 
struction). Napoleon landed on this very 
day, but the change of government did not 
impede the movement. On Apr. 27, Carnot, 
the new Minister of tho Interior, presented a 
rcpoib to tho Empeior, which was followed 
by a deciec oi darning tho ministei to make 
inquiries as to the best methods of education 
and to establish an experimental school in 
Paris, This school was opened in an "apart¬ 
ment " in tho Hue Saint-Jean-de-Bcauvais 
on Juno 13, the master being the Rev Francis 
Martin, of Bordeaux, trained in the Boiough 
Road, Although ho was a Protestant, his 
employment was rendered possible by the 
liberal rule of the society “All possible care 
shall bo taken that the fust principles of reli¬ 
gion shall be inculcated, tlio developments of 
which shall be left to the ministers of religion " 

A minority of the committee considered that 
this did not involvo the tending of the Scrip- 
turcs, but the president, the Baron dc G6mndo, 
wrote to Martin on Aug. 24, entreating him 
not to delay putting into the hands or his 
scholar's tho Bible oi Royaumont, which was 
not a Bible at all. but a collection of scriptmal 
pictures with explanations 
The government ol the restored monnichy 
did not at Hist manifest any hostility On 
Nov, 3, 1815, the Prefect of the Seme, 
tho Comte Chabrol do Volvic, appointed a 
board of primary instruction for the prefec¬ 
ture, and on Feb, 29, IS 16, a royal dccicc 
was issued granting fifty thousand franca a 
year to the Society for Piiinary Instruction, 
and appointing a primary education com¬ 
mittee for every canton Except for the 
grant, the decree was little moic than a pious 
wish, ns it provided no means foi compelling 
the commit tees to act and no money foi them 
ir they did act; still it must have lmd some 
effect, for fifteen hunched monitorial schools 
woic opened before 1820 
A heated polemic began in 1816, As in 
England Tones supported Bell and Whigs 
Lancaster, iu France the clerical reactionaries 
advocated Llie simultaneous method employed 
m the schools of the Christian Brothers (g ») 
and the Liberals the method which, to avoid 
a foicign name, they called mutual Tho 
reactionaries had sufficient influence to obtain 
a decree that nil Protestant teachers should 
be dismissed, that tho Roman Catholic rcli- 
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gion should be taught in all schools, and that 
the Christian Brothcis should have a monopoly 
wherever they chose to exercise it Though 
the reactionaries failed 111 theii efiforL to sup¬ 
press the royal giant, they wore on the whole 
successful, only six hundred monitorial schools 
remained open in 1828, and these continued 
only till the inherent difficulties of the system 
became manifest, The Society for Elementaly 
Instruction is still in existence 

Russia, — Alexander I was n religious and 
benevolent despot. lie was considerably in¬ 
fluenced by some Quakeia settled in St, Peters¬ 
burg It was probably from them tlmt he 
hoaid of monitorial schools, and m 1813 he 
commissioned Joseph Hamel to report on them 
Oil his own visit to England after tho peace 
of 1814 lus mteiest was deepened, lie sent 
four youths to the Borough Rond to lf loam 
the system,” and ordered its introduction into 
the militniy schools Some of the nobles, 
from flattery 01 conviction, established schools 
011 their estates. A few of these long suivivcd 
the Czar. 

Not way and Sweden ,— Accounts of the 
monitonnl system wcio published in Sweden 
by the Count Jacob do In Gardic, who lived in 
London, by Mr. Svensaou, who was sent over 
by tho lung, and byJ. A Gcrelius, one of tho 
King's secretaries These three were the lead¬ 
ing spirits of 0 , bo ciely established in 1822 to 
promote the establishment of schools, Some 
ycuis Intel Parliament voted funds for the 
establishment of a normal school. In 1841 
there wcic nearly five hunched schools on the 
plan, but the law of 1B42 making education 
a national concern caused cheapness to be no 
longer the chief consideration, and monitors 
giadunlly disappeared, 

Denmark. — The prime movci In Denmark 
was the Chevalier d'Abiahamson, who wrote 
a book on the system and in 1919 established 
at his own cost the first model school. En¬ 
couraged by tho King and Queen, tho new 
plan made rapid pi ogress, by 1S3I it was used 
111 neatly 3000 sciiooh, and a knowledge of lb 
was one of the essentials of the teacher's 
diploma 

Umled Stales, — Monitorial methods of 111 - 
fltiuction wcie introduced into the United States 
through tile Lancasteiian System as bust embodied 
in the work of the Public School Society of New 
York City fiom about 1809. This system spiead 
very rapidly throughout the country, especially in 
urban communities, and its popularity and cheap¬ 
ness did much to further the interest in populai 
education, Mom tonal methods weT e not limited 
to elementary schools, but academics, indeed 
wrliolc slate systems of academics us in New 
York and Indiana, were organized, at least 
ostensibly on the basis of these methods. The 
Lancasteiian plan had lost its vogue by 1840. 
but monitorial methods both in oigamzation and 
in teaching were popular and widely used for 
more than a generation later. They have sur- 
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vivetl into the moie iccent geneiation however 
only in a very subordinate idle m schoolroom 
management The extent of the influence of the 
monitorial system is treated somewhat indirectly 
in Lhc m tides an New Yoik City School System, 
Public School Societies, and on Joseph Lnncnslor, 
Other Countries — In European countiics 
(such as Germany and Holland) winch had 
a good system of education the monitorial 
system had no acceptance* in backward coun¬ 
tries (like Ilaly and Spain) its acceptance was 
spa radio, Missionaries used it in the West 
Indies, and under the diicction of James 
Thomson, an agent of the British and Foicign 
Bible Society, it achieved a lcmarkablo success 
in South America, D. S-n, 
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MONMOUTH COLLEGE, MONMOUTH 
ILL —A coeducational institution opened 
ns an academy in 18153 nnd chartered as a 
college in 18/57 under the control of the United 
ProsEyteiian Church of Noilh Aincuca, Pre¬ 
paratory, collegiate, and musical departments 
arc maintained. The entrance requirements 
arc fifteen units The degrees of A.B and 
B S. aie conferred The enrollment in 1910- 
1911 was 451 in all departments 

MONOMANIA —See Abnohmality, 

MONROE, LEWIS BAXTER (1825- 
1870).—Author of a aeries of school books 
and professor of elocution lie was educated 
in the common schools of Massachusetts and 
aL the Casllcton (Yt.) Academy. lie taught 
in tho public schools of Massachusetts and 
New Ihimpshne, aigamzed a school of elocu¬ 
tion and oratory in Boston, nnd was piofcssor 
of elocution in Boston Univcisity. He pub¬ 


lished a senes of school readers and spellers 
and numeioiiB works on elocution, w 8, M 

MONTAIGNE. MICHEL EYQUEM DE 
(1533-1502), — French essayist, moralist, 
educational theorist, and mail of affairs A 
student of law, courtier, councillor in the Bor¬ 
deaux parliament, and twice mayor or Bor¬ 
deaux, his claim to icnown rests upon Ins 
essays Although hia ideas upon education 
are found scattered through many of lus 
essays, the particular one entitled Concerning 
the Education of Children contains his chicr 
contribution in the field of educational theory 
While Montaigne haB points in common with 
Rabelais, Bacon, Coinemus, unci Rousseau, 
it is by no means easy to classify him as an 
educational theorist. Dr. Monroe's expression 
" social-ienlist ,J is probably tho most satis¬ 
factory to apply to him Ilia appreciation 
of the significance of the educational pioblcm 
is expressed in his own words " The grentest 
difficulty with human learning seems to be in 
tho field where it treats the caie imd instruc¬ 
tion of children " One of his most picgnanG 
and oft-qnoLed comments on education is the 
following 1 " To know by heart is not to know 
at nil; it is merely to ictnin wlmt one has en¬ 
trusted to his memory,” lie is seeking rather 
tinkling of tho judgment than mere lf hookmli 
education. ,J ns he characterizes it The fhst 
edition of the Essays appeared in 1580 Of 
the modern editions that of Com bet et Roger 
(Paris, 1872-1900) ig probably the best, 
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MONTANA STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
BOZEMAN, MONT —An institution es¬ 
tablished in 1893, in pursuance of the Mori ill 
Acts, by the legislature of Montana College 
comses leading to degrees aie offered in divi¬ 
sions of agriculture, eiiginecimg, nnd science, 
which includes home science. In addition, 
thorn nic couiscs not lending to dcgicca in the 
schools of agriculture, pharmacy, art, music, 
propniatoiy, and other special courses* An 
cxpciimcntal station is also maintained The 
enhance lcquncmcnls to Lhc college couises 
aie fifteen units. The enrollment in 1011- 
1912 was 595 The faculty numbers forty- 
four members 
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MONTANA STATE OF, — First organ- the school and other educational lands; ex- 
izcd as a territory m 1861, and admitted to emptcd school and library property from taxa- 
tlio Union in 1889 ns the forty-fust state It tion, limited school district indebtedness to 
is located in the Western Mountain Division, 3 per cent, and provided that district school 
and has a land area or 140,201 square miles, elections must be held at a different time from 
In size it is about three tunes as large as the state and county elections. The Code Corn- 
state of New York, larger than Prussia, and mission, in 1891, proposed a new school law 
nearly as large as California For ndminis- for the state, , 

trativc purposes the state ia divided into In 1893 the State Hoard of Education pro¬ 
twenty-eight counties, and these in turn into vided for in the constitution, was created by 
school districts. In 1010 Montana had a total law, and the establishment of the State Uni- 
population of 37h,053, ra\ a density of popu- verity at Missoula, the State Agricultural and 
lation of 2.0 per square mile. Mechanical College at Bozeman, the State School 

Educational History — The first school re- of Mines at Butte, and the State Normal School 
port was made in 1869, though never printed at Dillon, were authorized In 1895 a lccodi- 
This showed a total of 2000 children, 25 school fication and revision of tho school law was 
districts, 15 echoolhouscs, and 27 teachers in adopted by the legislature, to which only minor 
the touitory The series of printed annual amendments have since been made. The 
reports begins with 1870, at which time the law of 1SD5 does not differ gicatly from the 
school system had grown to 130 diatiicta, 119 old law of 1870 A school library law was also 
schoolhouses, and 1G1 toachcis The revised enacted In 1S97 the state textbook law was 
school law of 1879 contained the essential revised to provide for six-year adoptions, and 
outlines of that in use at present. One pro- optional fine textbooks for any districts voting 
vision of tho law inquired separate schools for to provide them In 1099 the free county 
negroes, though theie must have been very few high school law was enacted. In 1903 the old 
in the territory at the time In IBS1 tho fiisb compulsoiy education law, which had remained 
uniform textbook law was enacted, providing nlmost a dead letter foi twenty years, was 
foi a uniform series of textbooks, to bo adopted levised nnd strengthened, the education of 
for four-year periods In 1S82 the Territorial paoi children was piovided for, and industrial 
Teachers' Association held its first meeting. In schools, foi the better enforcement of the law, 
1883 a pci missive town and city library law, were authorized In 1009 the State Bouid of 
with a permissive library tax, and tho first com- Education was given somewhat larger authority 
pulsory education law, weic enacted. In 1885, m the management, of the state institutions, 
at the time of the new textbook adoptions, a and instruction as Lo clangorous and commum- 
Tcrritorial Textbook Commission was cicated, cable diseases was rcquiied in the schools. In 
In 1886 Congress passed the temperance 1911 graduates of the Univeisity of Montana, 
physiology bill, making such instruction man- when recommended by the university, were to 
datory in all the territories. In 1889 a uni- receive five-year high school teachers' cerLifi- 
form couise of study foi all of the schools of cates, exchangeable after twenty-seven months 
the territory was first issued, oT teaching m the state for life diplomas. An 

In Fcbruaiy, 18SQ, the enabling act was Educational Commission to revise and codify 
passed by Congress, a constitution was adopLed the school laws was created in 1011, nnd a bill 
in August, and the territory was admitted requiring elementary manual training in all 
as a state in November of that year At this guides, manual ti miring in the upper grammar 
limo there were 344 school districts, 419 school- grades in all lmgc towns, and direct vocational 
houses, and 507 teachcis in the new state, training in the cities, with state aid of $10 
The new constitution mnde definite provision per yeai per pupil attending such courses, was 
for “ a general, uniform, and thoiough system adopted. 

of free schools " for the state, provided for Present School System. — At the head of 
the election of a State Superintendent of Publia the present school system of Montana is a 
Instruction, for four-year terms, and county State Board of Education and a Slate Super- 
auperinteiuients of schools for two-year terms; mtondent of Public Instruction The State 
mnde women chgiblo for any district or county Board of Education consists of the Governor, 
school office, defined tho public school fund, State Superintendent, ancl Attorney-General, 
provided for additions to it, and for the nppor- ex officio, and eight others appointed by the 
Lionmcnt of tho net income on the census basis. Governor with the concurrence of the Sen- 
authomed taxation for education; prohibited ate. They arc appointed for four-year terms, 
local and special laws for schools, any aid to two being appointed each year This board 
scctainm or private schools, religious^ or parti- possesses rather unusual powers in Lhat it lias 
san tests or instruction, and any discrimination supervisory control and acts a 9 a Board of 
at the university on the basis of sex, created Regents for all of the higher and special 

a State Board of Education, to which was state institutions (univeisity, agricultural and 

given the cantiol of all of the state higher and mechanical college, school of mines; state 
special^institutions, and a State Honicl of Land normal schools, orphans’ home; reform 

ComiiUbsioncra to look affei, lease, and sell school; and state school for the deaf, blind, 
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and feeble-minded), as well as acting aa a 
State Board of Education in the usual sense 
for the schools of the stale. Acting as a board 
of control for the higher and special institu¬ 
tions, it appoints the presidont and faculty 
of each, grants all degrees and diplomas, as 
recommended by the different faculties, con¬ 
trols the land funds, and tha general expenses 
of each, adopts rules and regulations foi thcii 
government, and appoints an executive com¬ 
mittee of three to manage each institution, and 
to report back to the board Acting as a State 
Board oF Education it adopts rules and regu¬ 
lations, not inconsistent with law, for the ad¬ 
ministration or the schools of the state, grants 
state certificates and life diplomas to teachers, 
appoints and commissions experienced teachers 
to act as institute conductors; and may accredit 
other institutions (colleges and normal schools) 
within or without the state A State Board 
of Land Commissioners, consisting of the 
Governor, State Supeimtendcnt, Sccrctaiy 
of State, and Attorncy-Gcncinl, has control 
of the leasing and sale of the university, school, 
and other educational lands of the state, and 
the investment of the accumulated funds A 
State Textbook Commission, consisting of 
seven peisoiia appointed by the Governor for 
five-year pcnods, five of whom must be ex¬ 
perienced educators, adopts a scrips of uniform 
textbooks foi the schools of the state, for 
five-year periods, and contracts with the pub¬ 
lishers for tho same 

The State Superintendent of Public Insti no¬ 
tion is elected by tho people foi foui-ycnr term*, 
lie must hold the highest grade of Montana 
state teachers' certificate, 01 lie a graduate of 
a univciaity, college, or noimnl school lie 
is paid a salmy of $3000 Except as specified 
for the State Board of Education, ho has 
general supervision of all of the schools of the 
state; preserves nil records, and furnishes all 
blanks; keeps a rccoid of all of his official acts, 
prepares hats of books suitable for school 
ibraries, and proscnbcs rules and regulations 
for their government, picpnres all questions 
for the cxnmimiliong , r or teachers' ceitificatcs, 
makes uilcs and regulations for tlm manage¬ 
ment of the sumo, and for cause may 1 evoke 
state or life diplomas; prcpaics and publishes 
a course of study for the schools or tho state, 
issues rules and regulations for the holding 
of teachers' institutes, and visits the same, 
advises county superintendents, hcais ana 
decides appeals, and makes lulcs and regula¬ 
tions governing appeal eases; apportions the 
school fund to the counties, and makes ft 
biennial repoit to the Governor 

For each county thore is a county super¬ 
intendent of schools, elected by the people foi 
two-year terms Women are eligible for this 
office, and ncaily all of the positions are held 
by them Each county supeimtendcnt has 
general supervision of the schools of the county, 
under the direction of the State Superintendent, 


must visit each school at least once a year, and 
advise with teachers and trustees: decides 
district controversies, administers oaths to all 
subordinate officials; nppoi Lions the school 
money to tho districts, selects institute in¬ 
structors, from a list submitted by the State 
Board of Education; presides at the county 
institutes, may issue temporary teachers' cer¬ 
tificates, on evidence of fitness; keeps a record 
of all district boundaries, and may adjust them; 
acts as one of a board of trustees for any county 
high school established, makes an annual re¬ 
port to the State Superintendent; and acts 
as a member of the county board of examine]s, 
The other two membeis of this board arc ap¬ 
pointed by the county commissi oners, and 
must hold high-grade teachers' oeihficates, 
or bo graduates of a normal school or college. 
The board conducts all examinations within 
the county lor tcnchcis’ ceitificatcs, mid all 
examinations for graduation fioin the eighlli 
grade. 

Each county is divided into a number of 
school districts, for each of which n board 
of school tiustees is elected Thice classes of 
districts exist, according to population, with 
from three trustees in all districts having less 
than 1000 to seven in cities of over B000. The 
school election takes plnco at the schoolhousc 
the first Satin day in April, and women may 
vote and are eligible for tin? office Vacancies 
arc filled by the county supciintcndenl, by 
appointment New districts may be foimed 
when ten or more childion are over two miles 
from a schoolhousc, Each board must follow 
the ins true ti oas of the State Superintendent, 
see tlmt the schools ate taught in the English 
language, employ teachers for the schools, 
repair, insuie, and care for the sclioolhouhe; 
may suspend, expel, or exclude undesirable 
children; must supply books to inchgents, and, 
on vote of the district, must supply free text¬ 
books, may add additional branches of instruc¬ 
tion, may establish kindergartens nnd a high 
school, and may grade the school into depart¬ 
ments; and must make an annual report to 
the county superintendent. If their binds 
exceed 325,000, they must print a financial 
repoit, and if a less sum, the clerk must make 
a financial statement annually. If deemed 
best, trustees limy close a school and transport 
the children to anothei school, paying tuition 
for them An annual school census must be 
taken by the clcik of each district. From 
5 to 10 per cent or the county school fund must 
bo spent each year for school libimics, which 
are to be kept in the schoolhousc, and then 
condition leporLed annually to the county 
superintendent, Cities of 4000 population 
may employ a city supeimtendcnt, for four- 
yeai terms 

School Support — Montana received 5,112,- 
035 nciea of hind from the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth section grants As late as 1903 
some 2,000,000 acres were as yet unsurveyed, 
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and about 1,500,000 acres Were under lonsc Teachers and Training — The state em- 
The permanent fund at present amounts to ployed 2250 tcachma m 1010, of whom 12 per 
about §6,000,000 A number of miscellaneous cent were men, 11 pm cent were college gradu- 
souices of income are specified to be added to a tea, and 26 per cent were normal school grad- 
tlic fund, Tlio income Bom tbia fund is untea. _ The sal uric b paid ware fmriy good, 
apportioned to the counties on the basis of tho averaging about S000 for men and S0QO for 
school census. Tho County Commissioners of women. For the training of teachers the 
each county mist levy n four-mill county tax. states mntalsrinB a good state normal school 
which, With the net piocceds of fines, is added at Dillon, and graduates of the univeiaily may 
to the state school money and apportioned also be certificated, if they have taken there¬ 
to the different districts on census also Any quired work in education. Tho state if? very 

district board may levy up to ten mills for liberal in tho matter of accrediting naimal 

maintenance, and in hist and second class dis- schools mid colleges in other states, as well ns 

trictg (over 1000 population) up to an amount tho state certificates and diplomas possessed 
Buffvtient to maintain a nine mouths 1 school hy new teacheia coming to tho state. Tina 
After an eight months' school has been main- has enabled tho state to attract to it many 
tained, if the district so votes, surplus funds well-trained Eastern tenchcis A county 
may be used (or budding puipobcs County tcndiovs’ institute of from three to ten days is 
high schools may levy a county tax up to three held each year, and all teachers except high 
mills foi maintenance, and up to ten mills, if school teachers are requited to attend. They 
erecting a budding The county Uou&uvev receive full pay while attending, The amount 
is tho custodian of all funds foi all kinds of to be expended for the institute varies, in 
diatvicls, paying out the funds only on orders difleicnt counties, from S100 to §300. 

Iiom the district school uuthoiiticg. . Four grades uf teachers' certificates are 

In addition to common school lands, the state issued on county examinations, based on nuos- 
also jccoivcd two townships of land (46,080 tiona piepnred by tho State Superintendent 
acres) for a state university, and 00,000 acres The examinations form a good graded series, 
for an agricultural college. At the time of and in gi anting certificates the county 
its admission as a fllnto Montana also received superintendent and the examiners me author- 
further special grants of 60,000 aorca for tho lzed to take into consideratioil the candidate's 
agricultural college, 100,000 acres foi the teaching experience and success, as well aa 
school of mines/ 100,000 acres for the noimal aptness, knowledge, and personal character, 
school, 50,000 acres foi the reform school, High school teachers and principals of schools 
and 5G,000 acres far the school foi the deaf of tinea cn move tenchcts must hold the highest 
and dumb grade of county emtifiente or n state certificate, 

Educational Conditions—Comndemg the or he graduates of a uruversitj', college, or 
sparse population, educational conditions in normal school Tho two highest grades of 
the slnto arc very good. The population js certificates ale valid in any county Normal 
about 70 pci cent native, 05 D per cent white, school and univcisity ginduates may be ccrti- 
and Leas than i per cent negro. The lcmain- tied without examination State diplomas 
dor is Oriental, mostly Chinese The schools are and life diplomas arc gianted by the State 
Well supported, and the pei capita expenditure Board of Education, and these involve still 
is very high. About 20 per cent of the din- further advanced examinations, 
tricts supply free textbooks Tho school Higher and Special Education '—The Uni- 
hbjnrics uvciagc ovoi 100 volumes to the vcisity of Montana, at Missoula, opened in 
building. The ^clmolhou^cs are good, averag- 1805, the Montana College of Agriculture 
urn about §9500 in value, Mmo than one and Mechanical Arts, at Bozeman, opened in 
half of the counties have established county 1393, and the Montana State School of Mines, 
high schools, and a number of distucl high nt Butte, opened in 1900, stand ns the culmina- 
schools arc maintained. So milch have the lion of the public school system of the state* 
high schools developed within recent years The state also maintains a number of cxpoii- 
that the university hn8 been able to dispense mental substations in horticiiltmc and agri- 
wiili its preparatory department There are culture The Montana Wesleyan University* 
as yet onlv about 1000 school districts in the at Helena (M E ) organized in 1880 and opened 
state, and trustees often live twenty mile9 in 1890, and the College oF Montana (Piesby.), 
aport. The school term throughout the state at Deer Lodge, organized hi 1678, arc the 
averages nearly eight months (7 9), and nine only other institutions of collegiate rank in the 
months in the cities and towns. The state lias state* 

a fairly good conipulsoiy education law, hut The state also maintains the State Orphans' 
the machinery Tor enforcing it is weak, Teach- Home, at Twin Bridges (a state home and public 
cr$ in private and parochial schools must school foi orphans, foundlings, and destitute 
cooperate in cufoicing the law, and private children)j the Montana School for the Deal, 
schools must make reports to the public school Blind, and Feeble-Minded, at Boulder, and the 
authorities No distinctions based on race oi Montana State Reform School, at Miles City, 
color arc allowed. jj. P C. 
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MONTANA STATE SCHOOL 

Heferonceis — 

Monlnmi, fEe/Joi-fo of the Suyl. of Public Instr , Afori- 
iana Anniiul, 1H79-I88ft, Uicnmnl, lfiftO to date 

jlrmunl Reports, State Board of Education, Montana, 
1891 to anto 

School Laws of Montana, 1011 cd 

CojiahtulvoTv o/ jl/outaiifl, 1889. 

MONTANA STATE SCHOOL OF MINES, 
BUTTE, MONT —A state institution pro¬ 
vided for in the enabling net of 1880. It is 
maintained by biennial appiopriations made 
by the legislative assembly, Fifteen units 
are rcqimed foi admission to the courses, 
which are puioly technical and load to the 
degree of Mining Engineer. The enrollment 
m 1910-19U was fifty-nine, There is a teach¬ 
ing staff of eight members 

MONTANA, UNIVERSITY OF, MIS¬ 
SOULA, MONT — A coeducational insti¬ 
tution founded in 1893 by legislative act and 
placed under the State Board of Education 
The university was opened in 1895 There 
is n campus of foity ncies. and at piescnt there 
arc six buildings used lor instructional and 
other purposes The university is mam tinned 
by the income from a university fund, annual 
appropriations, tuition and matriculation fees, 
and public and private contiibutious The 
requirements for entrance me fifteen units, 
two of which may bo carried over under con¬ 
ditions for one yeai The clcgiccs of J3,A , D S , 
and B S m Engineering with the coiresnonding 
master's degices nio conferred after the com¬ 
pletion of the appropnate corn sea. The uni¬ 
versity has powci to grant \ega\\y recognized 
coilificates of qualification to tcacheis. The 
enrollment in 1910-1011 was 220 students, and 
the faculty consisted of twenty-seven members 

MONTESSORI METHOD, THE, —This 
method of teaching children of the kindeigartcn 
oi eaily primary school age is the woik of Dr. 
Maria Montcsson of Rome Foi several years 
prior to 1900, Dr Montessori Was nssisLnnt at 
the Psychiatno Clinic in the University of 
Rome. This position brought hoi in close 
touch with tlio defective children who wore at 
that time confined m tho insane asylums, 
Thus it was that sho became a close studont 
of tho methods of It aid and Sdguin Guided 
by tho work of these two men, she devised a 
large amount of didactic inatcnnl and began 
tho teaching of these unfortunates The re¬ 
sults wore so satiafactoiy that theso children 
woro able to pass the examinations rcquiiccl 
of tho Roman children in the elementary 
schools. Theso positive lcsults bi outfit her 
to the attention of tho school authorities, and 
she was invited to deliver lectures before tho 
teachers of Rome. Eventually these lectures 
led to the formation of an institute which con¬ 
tinued undoi her dncction for several ycais, 

It was a conviotion with Dr. Monfcessori 
that methods which woic so effective with 


MONTESSORI METHOD 

defectives would he correspondingly effective 
with normal children The opportunity to 
liy the method with noimal cluldicn came 
when the Director Gencial of the Roman 
Association for Good Building invited Dr, 
Montesdori to organize infant schools in some 
of the model tenements which the Association 
owned Theso tenements were for the most 
part located in the poorest parts af Rome 
Each was limit about a court and occupied an 
entire block Rooms opening out into this 
court were sot apart for schoolrooms, and 
theso were furnished in accordance with Dr 
Montessori's plans There was little of tho 
conventional school equipment Small tables 
anti chairs took the place of the fixed desks 
and seats The didactic matenal which hud 
bren used with the deficient was modified and 
here took the place of the usual kin dev gar tew 
and elementary school apparatus. The schools 
were called the Casa del Bambim, or The Chil¬ 
dren’s Houses The fust one was opened In 
Junuaiy, 1007. The methods which were 
used in these schools have been adopted by 
many of the schools in Italy and Swifczciland 
and in several af the larger cities elsewhere. 

The essentials of the system advocated by 
Dr, Montcsson may bo considered under two 
general headings, The fust is a stiong em¬ 
phasis on sense training This sense training 
is first of all for general development For 
this purposr thoie avo many diffcicnt nieces of 
apparatus designed to train tho several senses 
In order that the child may gain pciception of 
form, thoie arc venous wooden insets similar 
to those used by Itard anil Bfeguin The child 
learns to recognize the form by passing the 
fingeis around the edges of the insetB and then 
putting them m thoiv proper places Percep¬ 
tion of dimensions is scoured thiough the use 
of blocks in which cylinders of various dimen¬ 
sions are act in holes. There are also blocks 
of various sizes from which the child may 
make stairs, thus gaming a perception of sizo 
and length Pneoption cf coloi is secured by 
using silk bobbins of diffeient colors and 
shades In each case the material is so 
planned that the child may correct his own 
crro*3 If he fails to put the cylinders in the 
piopoi holes, ho cannot get nil or them in If 
he does not -placo tho blocks in proper order, 
they do not mako stuns, Some of the ma¬ 
terial is planned to scivo as a picpnrntion for 
tho school arts Letters cut from sandpaper 
me pasted on caids. Tho children by passing 
their first two fingers over these arc supposed 
to gain such muscular control that they are 
better able both to write the letter and to 
associate the sound Other letters me cut 
fioin cards, and with these the children build 
up words and sentences, 

In addition to this somewhat formal sense 
tinining for general development, there ib n 
large amount of incidental sense_ training 
which is gained through such activities rb 
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buttoning and lacing cloth or leather fastened 
on frames Further, the courts or gai dens con¬ 
nected with. thebe schools arc also used m 
training ahildrcn to observe flowers and plants 
eib well as birds and small animals kept ns pet^ 
The second esscnLial fcaturo of the Mon- 
tesson method is the great stress laid on the 
freedom of the child This moans that the 
teacher is expected to observe and diicct the 
activities of the childion rather than to control 
them To accomplish this the teachers or 
directors mb expected to measure the child'a 
rowth, record any significant fact regarding 
is development, and at different times test 
his advancement in order that they may know 
how best to deal with him. The large degree 
of freedom allowed and the individual treat¬ 
ment are features which diffcicntiatc these 
soliools markedly from what one customarily 
finds elsewhere, This principle of ficcdom is 
carried out in the theory of discipline The 
materials and exercises are of such a nature 
that the child is led to coircct himself. _ If, m 
moving about, the child upsets a chair, the 
noise at once makes him understand what lus 
error has been, and it is expected that the 
annoyance to others will cause him to avoid 
such mistakes in the future. In this way 
self-control is to bo secured, As so far used 
the method has been applied only to chiklv ci\ 
of the kindergarten and caily elementary 
school age, Tlicro is promiso, howovci^ of 
experimentation looking to its extension into 
higher grades 
Reference; — 

MoNTEasom, Mama. The ManlQaaon Method, trims- 

InUcl by Anno E Ocorao, (Now York, 1912) 

MONTESQUIEU, CHARLES LOUIS HE 
SECONDAT, BARON HE LA BRIDE 
ET HE (1689-1765) —French philosopher, 
statesman, and scholar. lie was educated 
at the Oratoricm school at Juilly, and served 
ns councilor in the parliament of Rouleaux 
for twelve years, the last ten yeais ns president 
Subsequently removing to Paris, he was elected 
a member of the French Academy (1729) Ills 
piincipal writings me Lellres persanes (Am¬ 
sterdam, 1721), Cot\f>idhations sur let, causes 
dc la praadcur c£ ik la Mentionec ties Itomains 
(Amsterdam 1734), L’esprit des Itns (Genfive, 
1748) Book IV of the last woik contains 
several chapters on education, one of the strik¬ 
ing statements found therein, though it is by 
no means peculini to Montesquieu, being 
fr The laws of education vary as the govern¬ 
ment 11 — a truth that gives us the keynote 
to the kaleidoscopic transformation in the 
educational adatom oC Fesmst dvtm\£ the vevo¬ 
lutionary period, and that goes far toward 
explaining the different national educational 
ideals. F. E, F, 

References: — 

Chaiiaux, A V Esprit do Montesquieu t (Paris, 1B85) 


Botibl, A Monlefigiiieii, lr, by G Mnsson, (London 
1HB7) ’ 

VlAN, Louih //iflfotrc lie ta Vto et des (Euvres de Mon ■ 
(c&qmeii (Paris, 187 D ) 

MONTEVIDEO, UNIVERSITY OF.- 
See UnuauAY, Education in. 

MONTHLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
—See Journalise, Educational 

MONTPELLIER. UNIVERSITY OF. 
FRANCE — One of the earliest of the rncdvml 
universities, a medical school being referred 
to in 1137, It is doubtful how the institution 
originated, but it is certain that the population 
was mixed, and Saracen, Arabic, oi Jewish in¬ 
fluences may have been strong, qI though this 
view is balanced by the great power which the 
Church always enjoyed, The medical school 
was cei tniuly free and umcsLiicted about 1180, 
but the oiganizaliou of other univmUica was 
soon imitated; but side by side with the strong 
gild piinciple went the authority of Lhc Bishop 
of Maguclone. The cm best definite mention 
of a university at Montpellier is found in 
statutes of 1230, when a chnncelloj is nominated 
by Lite bishop, The growing dcmocializatinn 
of the student body led to constant opposition 
to episcopal authority, which was only soUlcd 
m 1340 The Montpellier medical school was 
for long the center of the cull of Hippocrates 
and Galen The study of law, civil and canon, 
was also pursued at Montpellier from the 
twelfth century, and before a univrisiiy is 
hcaid of, well-known jurists like PlacenliiiB 
(nuthoi of ii Sunima Codic is and .S’unniifl Itusltht- 
honum) and Has si anus taught there and in¬ 
timate lelalions wnc mjLintaincd with Bologna 
A iStudiKiu Generate was formally established 
in 1289, and, as in the medical school, a struggle 
went on between the bishop and the sludium 
until an airangement was leached about 1340 
In 1421 the faculty of theology, which .subject 
had been studied in connection with the Onilhii- 
sian monnstciy, was added to that of law, while 
the faculty of arts which hail existed cerlnnily 
since 1212 was also attached to the legal faculty 
For many reasons—wav, plague, and the use 
of the university at Perpignan — Montpellier 
declined In the fourteenth century. The 
medical faculty, however, enjoyed a renewed 
penod of prosperity as n result of the Renais¬ 
sance and the levivecl intcicst in llipnocralcs 
and Galen (Rabelais, q v,, lectured tlieic on 
the formcn) and though the pntvomigo of 
Henry IV and the excel lent woik in surgery 
it ncquiied a considerable reputation. In 1572 
a college of pharmacy was established in the 
town, In 1593 a botanical gaidon was laid 
out, and Lite hut chair in botany was established 
in 1597 In the seventeenth century clmiis 
were founded in chemistry, physics, mathe¬ 
matics and hydrography, and French law. 
The arts school waa under the control of the 
Jesuits fiom 1629 to 1762. During the Rcvolu- 
3Q4 
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tion the university with the exception of the 
medical school suffered the same fate as tho 
other lughoi institutions. With the reorgani¬ 
zation effected ui 1808 separate faculties of sci¬ 
ence and letters were established; the medical 
faculty had been rcoigamzed in 1803; in 1840 
the school of pharmacy became a part of llio 
univcisity, in 1878 a faculty of law was revived. 
Other institutions connected with the umvci- 
sity oi located in the town me an agricultural 
bcIiooI, a foresLry laboiatoiy, a meteorological 
laboratojy, a school of commerce, a school of 
fine aits, a conscivatory of music, and an 
institute of historical science Special pro¬ 
vision is made foi foieign students to study 
the French language, liteiatuie, history, and 
national institutions The student enroll¬ 
ment in 100D-1910 was 1958 (law, 744, science, 
282, letters, 134, medicine and pharmacy, 706)- 
See Fiuncb, Education in, 

References: — 

Annnaire del 1 CfruiremM do Montpellier (Montpellier) 
Germain, A. CarLuhirc do V UmucrBite de Mont¬ 
pellier, (MonLpclhcr, 1B9G ) 

Liard, L, V Enaeionemcnt anptrieur eft France. 
(Pans, 19BB ) 

Hasiidall, XL (/ftitreraiiias of Europo \n tha Middle 
Agesy Vol. II (Oxford, 1BD5 ) 

Rouzaitd, H, Lea F&tea du Vl e Centenaire do V CMt- 
reraifd dc Montpellier (Montpellier, 1601) 


MONUMENTA GERMANIC P^DA^ 
GOGICA —A comprehensive publication 
modeled on tho Manumenta Germania IIis- 
torica, The work was conceived by Dr Karl 
Itchrbach, and is now published under the 
auspices of the Ge&elhchajl Jilr dculsche Erzieli- 
ungs und Schulgesckichta, founded by ICehi- 
bach in 1800 As originally planned the work 
was to cover all aspects of education in German- 
speaking countries from the humanistic period 
On further consideration it was decided to 
begin with tho early medieval pcnod The 
first volume appeared in 1800. Tho work 
deals with education in its bioadest sense 
It is divided into four departments (1) School 
oidinanccs (church, state, and municipal), 
including school regulations, visitations, con¬ 
stitutions of orders, lcttcis of appointment, 
synodal acta, and aalaiy scheme, oaths of 
office, statutes of hostels, dormitories, etc 
(2) School textbooks. (3) Educational ticu¬ 
tises and systems; biographies; school addresses, 
table manners, regulations for education, poems 
dealing with education, and colloquies, corre¬ 
spondence of schoolmen; school plays (4) Dis- 
scitationa dealing with the place of the above 
in education The school ordinances arc treated 
from historical, bibliographical, and textual view¬ 
points, tho textbooks from the viewpoints of 
subject matter and history, pedagogy, text, 
and bibliography. The work is necessarily 
not published at lcgular intervals or in any 
defined order, Up to the present there havo 
appeared forty-eight volumes, tho general con¬ 
tents of which arc given in the following list 1 — 


Volume I, VIII Brunswick Soliool Ordinances un 
to 1828 P 

Volume II, V, IX, XVI Ratio Stmliorum e t In- 
aLiLutionea HcholftaUcas aocietatia Jesu per Ger¬ 
manium ohm vigentes 

Volume III History of Mnthematicnl Instruction 
Jn Germany uji Id 1525 

Volume IV German Catechisms of tho Mornvinn 
Brethren, 

Volume VI, XIII. The TranflylvnnJnn-Saxony School 
Ordinances, 

Volume VII. Philip Mclnnchlhon na Preceptor of Ger¬ 
many, 

Volume X, XI, XV, XVII, XVIU History of 
Military Education and Trairujig in Qorman- 
ep caking Countries 

Volume XII, Tho Doclnnalc of Alexander do Villa 
Dei 

Volume XIV, History of Education of Lho Bavarian 
Witt eh backs up to 1750 

Volumo XIX History of Education under the Wit- 
Iclsbadi! of tho PalaLinnLo 
Volume XX, XXIII XXXIX Evangelical Cate¬ 
chisms before Luther's fTncfuritlion, 

Volume XXIV School Ordinances of Baden, 

Volume XXV, XXIX, XXXI, Poslalozzi Bibliog¬ 
raphy 

Volumo XXVI, XXXII Tho Educatmnnl Morin 
of Comenlua in Germany up to tho End of tho 
seventeenth Century 

Volumo XXVII. XXVIII, XXXII School Ordi¬ 
nance! of the Grand-Duchy of J lease 
Volumo XXX Austrian Education at tho Time of 
Mnrln Theresa, 

Volume XXXIV Youth and Education of tho Elec¬ 
toral Princes of Brandenburg and tho Kings of 
Prussia, 

Volume XXXV Commercial Education in Berlin 
in the Eighteenth CenLury 

Volumo XXXVI, XXXVII, XL, Youth of Fred¬ 
eric William IV of Prussia and of Emperor and 
King William I 

Volume XXXVIII, XLIV. XLV Education in Lho 
Graad-Duchica of Mccklenburg-S chive rln and Stro¬ 
ll lz 

Volumo XLI, XLII. Documents on Secondary Edu¬ 
cation in Bavaria, including Regensburg 
Volume XLIII Andrea Guurnn'fl Helium. Gramviah - 
cole and its Imitators 

Volumo XLVl, XLVIII, Higher Education in Prussia 
under thD Superior School Council (1767-1800) 
and the Abiluncntenenamcn, 

Volume XLVII, Documents on tho History of tho 
Humanistic Schools m tho Bavarian Palatinate, 

MOOD, — The general emotional tone of 
one's consciousness is sometimes pleasurable 
or miplcnaurablo for a considerable period of 
time. Under such circumstances, the individ¬ 
ual is said to be in a pleasurable oi unpleasur- 
ablc mood, as the ease may he, _ The mood does 
not consist in a single emotion, but rather 
in n, persistence of a general type of emotional 
attitude. On the other hand, mood is to be 
contrasted with temperament na a relatively 
transient phase of experience A person who 
is of a sanguine temperament will continue 
day after day to be in an optimistic state of 
mind, One may have an optimiBtic mood for 
a period of time without having tho general 
temperament characteristic of the optimist, 
The control and education of an individual so 
that Ins mood may be developed into jl perma¬ 
nent temperament is desirable, provided tho 
mood is of a favorable type 

For a discussion of this topic, Bee Emotions, 

G H, J. 
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MOOR'S INDIAN CHARITY SCHOOL 
— The namo given by Rev. Eletizcr Whe clock 
to his Indian school, which he opened in 1751, 
in recognition of a bequest by Mr Joshua 
Moor of Mansfield, Conn. The school was 
first established nt Lebanon, Cquu v) aiul m 
1785 was moved to Hanover When the insti¬ 
tution was chartered ns Dartmouth College, 
the education of Indians gradually becaino 
secondary, the school being chartered ns a 
separate institution in 1807. It continued 
until 1049 

See DAimiom'n College) Indians, Educa¬ 
tion of. 

MOORE, ZEPHANIAH SWIFT (L700- 
1823). — College president lie was gradu¬ 
ated Lorn Dartmouth College in 1703, was for 
thntcen years pastor of a chuich at Leicester, 
Mass., four years professor at Daifcmouth 
College (18LI-1815), six years president of 
Williams Collego (1815-1821): and two years 
president of Amheiafc College (1921-1823) 

W y M. 

MOORES HILL COLLEGE, MOORES 
HILL, IND. —A coeducational institution 
Founded in 1853 and opened in 1S56 undei tho 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Chuich, 
Theie are maintained an academic, collegiate, 
i\gncultural, commercial, music, iuul art depart¬ 
ment Tho college enhance rcquiicments aic 
sixteen units Classical, scientific, and litcrnry 
courses aic offcicd, leading to their respective 
degices The enrollment in 1011-1912 was 270. 
Tire faculty munbeis twenty-one members. 

MORAL CHARACTER. — Sec Chahacteii 

MORAL EDUCATION. — The problem of 
moral education in the schools is very com¬ 
plicated. ^ First of all, the present status of 
the teaching of morals is the result of a long 
tuid varied history, the phases of which aia 
reflected in many of the problems of to-day. 
Again, tho nature of the moral sense, and tho 
relation of morality to the general aim of edu¬ 
cation are both niatteis upon which a vancty 
of opinions are held These different views 
have given us antithetic practices, and to-day 
the educational woild cannot be said to show 
any mnrkcd agreement as to the general placo 
of morality in the educational scheme, tho 
method of moral culture, or the subject matter 
or moral instruction An exposition of the 
situation (it present in rcgiud to mcmd educa¬ 
tion rcquucs as an introduction a considcinlion 
both of the main trend in the history of moral 
culture and of tile various philosophical and 
psychological theories concerning the develop¬ 
ment of the moral sense. 

Four Histone Movements in regard to 
Moral Culturft —The hiatoiy of moral cul¬ 
ture picsents among others four issues winch 


aic ta-day especially fruitful of difficulties to 
the school that engages in this task. Thesu 
issues concern (1) the progress from customary 
to reflective morality, (2) tho association or 
morality with religion, (3) the evolution of aca¬ 
demic from utilitarian morality, (4) the variety 
in moral standaids among di He lent peoples and 
in different ages 

(1) In primitive society morality Is wholly \ 
maLtcr or custom Indeed, the woul 11 molal¬ 
ity " is derived from mores, or customs. These 
moves controlled the moral sense or early man. 
Even to-day they are, perhaps, the dominant 
factor in the moral life Whatever is in the 
moies, the sociologist Sumnei dcclaics, is felt 
to be light These customs constitute tho 
social adaptations that society has established 
as a result of blind and uucomprcheiulcd ex¬ 
perimentation. However, wiLh the progress 
of time men got n widoi outlook, which reveals 
to them tho mechanical foundations of much 
that had seemed like the sncied utterance of 
an inner voice Sonic mores come in conflict 
with others ns people migrate and get into con¬ 
tact with strangers. Other mores cue out- 
giown, and history picscives for our amazed 
study the intense moinl allegiance of our forc- 
fathcis to practices tawaid which we feel only 
iiuhfTeience oi contempt. Thus mail advances 
toward an age in winch morality is no lunger 
merely a matter of^ Llio mores, but hecks n 
rational foundation in flomc universal laws of 
social and individual life 

Morality tends to become reflective by yet 
another pioceas The mores find substantial 
help in such specific instruction os can l)o added 
to supplement the cuUuial effect of imitation 
This instruction tends to become generalized 
in rules of practice ^ These are at fust mcic 
summations of exiting iuoicr, but with the 
progress or tinio they come to include reasons 
and to sLuvo to loconcilc inconsistencies that 
ate laid bare as various piinciples nic diawn 
into a system, Thus instruction ill morality 
constantly tends to make it reflective, critical. 
But the tendency to make morality reflective 
weakens the implicit faith in the moi cs What 
is consecrated by habit and feeling is descciated 
by reason. Habituation in the mores, which 
we may call moral training, and i dice live 
criticism of thorn, which is almost a necessary 
implication nf muiul instruction, do not nlvt ays 
support cacli othei In Lins emoigency we 
find a gradual diJTeicntiftlion or two pintles. 
One consists of those who icvciPiico the mores 
and would limit moral culture to habituaLion 
m them, possibly supplementing this by such 
dogmatic instruction as can be made to 
sliengthcn Lheur grip on conduct, Tho oilier 
comprises those who would make allmoiahLy 
of the re flee Live crilirnl type, Such was the 
view of Socrates niul of Pluto in his earlier 
years. Their notion that virtue is knowledge, 
and enn be taught, may be icgardcd ns essen¬ 
tially an abandonment of LJie mores in favor 
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q[ ft reasoned course o£ conduct. There is yet 
a third party, in which wg may group those 
who hold, as did St. Paul, that wo may know 
the better, yet do the worse On this view, 
while morality should be based on 1 Election, 
it must be mgiamod in character beforo it be¬ 
comes effective This result can bo icachcd 
only by habituation, by will Tima moral 
training is again invoked, not as the basis of 
the moial life, but as the only agency by which 
the dictates of leason and conscience can bo 
put into practice 

It is evident that these various points of 
view are implicated m the attitudes taken 
to-day toward moral instiuction in the schools. 
Those who feel that momlity is a mattci of the 
mores, il they want moral culture in the schools, 
have in mind, as the substance of this, habituat¬ 
ing tiauung plus a little instiuction preceptive 
in chaiacter Some, however, think that this 
dogmatic instiuotion will take the spmt out 
of the habits that it ia designed to aid They 
hold that moral culture should bo indirect, 
that we get it best by growing into it, rather 
than by having it preached to ua, that to state 
in rules the principles that should constantly 
be exemplified in habits is to deal in platitudes 
There is life in such precepts when we live 
them, not when wo merely talk about them. 

On the other hand, those who would found 
morality on leflcction may hold that it is be¬ 
yond the reach of children, and so exclude it 
from the studies of the elementary schools; 
or if they have a more favorable notion of the 
capacity of tho child, they may wish the classes 
seriously to discuss the vital problems that 
constitute mooted issues in the life of the day. 
It is evident that instruction in morals does 
not go far beforo it reaches the plane of leflec- 
tive morality, and that this is critical, intei- 
ested only in that which is not yet a maLter of 
habit or in that habit which is questionable. 
It tends to disinte^iate and to reconstruct the 
mores. Otherwise it has little ground for being. 

(2) The association of religion with nioiala 
is vety laigely responsible for the situation 
to-day in reference to moral instruction. In 
the very beginning of conscious endeavors 
to supplement the mores by direct teaching, 
religion played a prominent part. The cus¬ 
toms that society was most anxious to empha¬ 
size involved as a rule individual self-restraint, 
often individual saciifice for community wel¬ 
fare, In making a conscious appeal on behalf 
d snob mores tho belief in the supernatural 
was of the greatest help. Instruction appeals 
here, as always, to the reason, but to a reason 
uncritical of the products of its ima^mation 
In religion instruction found something new 
and fresh that could bo used to reenforce the 
mores rather than to cause one to grow weaiy 
or skeptical of them Moial instruction in the 
guise of religion can interest and inspire The 
mind is lured away from the commonplaces of 
everyday life and invited to speculate about the 


lewsirds and punishments of the invisible powers 
that picside over the destiny of man. The 
glory and the terror of such unexplored expe¬ 
riences are a never failing stimulus to the 
imagination 

In modern times Lhc sLmggle ovci freedom 
in lcligious matters has lcsulLed in the removal 
of much or all lcligious instruction fiom the 
national schools in democratic communities 
(sec Religious Education) The histone 
association of moial mid lcligious instruction 
has caused the latter Lo carry the foiincr with 
it out of the cunicuhim. Fiance after the 
Revolution and the United States illustrate 
this tendency best among the largci stntcs 
In many cases such religious organizations as 
possessed a more or less adequate system of 
schools under their own control resisted the 
development of the national schools, holding 
them to be Godless institutions, calculated to 
sharpen tho wits lather than to cultivate tho 
coii'science. IL has even been urged that non- 
flcctarian education piaduces crime, and in 
proof thereof shown that the amount of ciime 
as indicated by the statistics increased with 
the development of stato schools. A moio 
careful examination of the data made clear, 
however, that the nppment increase of crime 
Wn3 due to the addition of new causes of 
arrest, such as drunkenness, or to the moio 
accurato keeping of lecords of arrests, or to 
tho greater vigilance of the officcis of the law. 
In point or fact, the data seem to indicate that 
education, even though it does not includo 
specific moral instruction, tends to leduco 
crime by increasing efficiency, and so (linnmsh- 
ingin a measure the incentive to clime. 

However this may he, there has seemed 
much reason to deplore the lack of more posi¬ 
tive instruction in morals in the schools In 
order to make up this deficiency and yet keep 
out instruction specifically religious, efforts 
have been made to develop a system of morals 
not based on ldigion Here some have dis¬ 
sented and maintained the inscpaiability of 
the two. Especially in England this view 
has found many suppoiters. Since the public 
elementary system there was until 1870 
entirely in the hands of tho voluntary associa¬ 
tions of either tho Church of England 01 Dis¬ 
senting Denominations, religion has had in 
them a prominent place When schools w T cio 
Inter established independently by the public 
authorities, a little undenominational religious 
instruction was given m them, and moral 
teaching was connected with it. In Franco, 
where, perhaps, religion has been more com¬ 
pletely excluded fioxn state schools than in any 
other European country, we have the most 
definite attempt to develop moral instiuction 
independently. The law of 1S62 icqiiired a 
certain amount of moral and civic instruction 
At the same time, one day a week in addition 
to Sunday ivas allowed the children that the 
parents might, if they would, provide religious 
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inabiuclion outside the schoolhouse. In Ger¬ 
many religious mstiuction is regularly given 
in the sLatc schools by or under the supervision 
of the paste ;b of the various churches in the 
localities To-day not only Catholics and 
Piotestants, but also Hebrews, have a chance 
to determine thia religious instruction, Moral 
instruction is cloaoly connccLed with the leli- 
gioiis teaching Tlie Geiinan plan prevails, 
in general, in Switzerland In Euioponn 
countries where cue denomination is not only 
the state icligion. but is nlso in conLrol of Lhc 
situation, the religious and moral instruction 
m tho school centers about the ideas and prac¬ 
tices of that denomination Thus, so far as 
the connection between religion and morality 
is concerned, we have five types of schools, as 
follows, (1) Those schools in which there is 
neither specific religious instruction noi set 
lesions in morals Such aie most of the pub¬ 
lic schools in tho United States and many of 
the private schools ns well, IIowcvci, almost, 
if not quite, invariably the public school regu¬ 
lations in the various states enjoin the teachcis 
to provide ineidtidal moral instruction aa well 
as to care constantly for moral training, 
(2) Those schools that provide no religious 
instruction, but have developed a special coniso 
of study in morals and civics This type ia 
illustrated m the state schools of Fiance, whole, 
although a general recognition nf a Deity ia 
approved, very litllo, if any, religious instruction 
is given (3) Those schools in which unde¬ 
nominational religious instruction 1ms been 
made a fcatuic of school work, and the moral 
instruction associated therewith This method 
may he ea;d to be that aimed at in the English 
elementary schools established by the public 
authorities, The parents may, if they wish, 
withdiaw the children from the periods de¬ 
voted to religious instruction, (4) Those 
schools in which religions and at least partially 
denominational instruction is given under the 
control of the various denominations in the 
locality, Here moral teaching springs out 
of the religious teaching This system is 
illustrated in Germany and Switzciland, 
(5) Those schools in which religious inatiac¬ 
tion according to one faith is given, and moral 
insLiaction made largely dependent thereon 
Such a system prevails m the state schools 
whme one faith, as the Roman Catholic oi the 
Lutheran, is in control, oi in the schools main¬ 
tained by the various denominations, 

In general, it may be said that moial in- 
sliaction receives most attention where there 
is enough religious study to give it large founda¬ 
tions and emphatic attention, as in tho denomi¬ 
national schools of the fifth type, or whoro 
it is developed independently of icligion, ns 
in the schools of the second type The at¬ 
tempt to make moral instruction dependent upon 
undenominational religious instruction, or upon 
such denominational instruction afl may be 
given by officials not in tho regular teaching 


force, or in periods Bhnrply separated from the 
icst of the piogrftni, does not yield vital results, 
inasmuch na a broad enough religious basis 
cannot thus be given to inteipenetrate very 
thoroughly the moial life. In consequence, 
those who hold tlmt moral instruction diould 
be founded on religion arc likely to advocate 
much moio leligious teaching m tho secular 
schools, or to piopose to base moral instruction 
largely, if not wholly, on religious agencies 
outside of the. school, 

(3) The historic movement from utilitarian 
to academic morality has been a fnctoi in 
determining the present natiuc of the pioblcm 
of moral education. AVhen men began first 
to reflect upon tho lcnsoin for tho prevailing 
moics, they searched for utilitaiian ones, The 
customs must be upheld, they thought, be- 
causo only thus can the prosperity of the in¬ 
dividual be nsguicd. This springs from the 
fact that the mores are founded either upon 
natural law ur, as is usually the conception, 
upon the supposed will of the supcinatural 
powers. Especially such practices ns may 
make for the welfare of society rather than for 
that of the individual aie found to take refuge 
behind the theory of authorization by a divinity. 
When, however, long experience reveals no 
demonstrable connection between self-sac¬ 
rificing obedience to divine law ami personal 
prosperity as an ultimate reward for such&eiv- 
iee, men seek another justification for it 
They rise from tho notion of piudeiitiftl moinl- 
ifcy to the Stoic conception of " right for light's 
sake " They find in conscience the only guide, 
and regaul the conduct that has for its motive 
hope or fear of consequences aB not genuinely 
moral. If they associate happiness at all with 
moral conduct, it must spring from the con¬ 
sciousness of duty done rather than fiom the 
worldly success thereby achieved 

However, when men reflect further, they 
may conclude that aftci all the happiness of 
the individual is the only justifiable end of 
moral conduct, that moinlity is merely the 
highest soit of prudence. The utjlitaimn 
finds Ins explanation of the altruistic conduct 
of man in his social natiuc, which cannot be 
happy when surrounded by unhappy com¬ 
panions, He would, thciefoic, make moial 
education consist largely m the study of conse¬ 
quences and such cuTluie of habits and will ns 
enables one to cany into practice tho bidding 
of the knowledge thus acquired, IIcic we 
have tho conception of moial culture enter¬ 
tained by llouBBesm and Ilcrbeit Spencer. The 
child is to be subjected to the discipline of 
natural consequences. 

Opposed to the utilitauans nro the rigorists 
like ICnnt, who maintain that morality is a 
matter of obedience to absolute law and cannot 
he based on the calculation of consequences. 
Hence, in their view, moral culture consists 
not m any revelation of relations between 
cause and effect to be derived fiom experience, 
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but rather in rousing to free utterance an inner 
voice On the question of the natuie of this 
innci insight we lmvc the rationalism of Kant 
opposed to intuitionisin Kant founds moral¬ 
ity on reason, — not empirical reason, which 
investigates consequences, but pure reason, 
which reveals the right in itself. Such right¬ 
ness, he holds, consists in conformity to the 
absolute moral law, the universal categorical 
impelativc Ono may act rightly and yet 
apparently bring diaastoi to himself and others. 
True moinl cultuic consists, therefore, in en¬ 
deavoring to louse the attitude of good will 
which considers only the form of the act, and 
is cai dess of consequences The intuitionists 
hold that the awareness of the right is not even 
reasoned out, but is a matter of direct percep¬ 
tion To teach morality becomes, on their 
view, analogous to teaching one to use his eyes. 
We do not learn a moial law and then apply 
lb, as Kant supposes, but we simply look stead¬ 
ily at what we think of doing, and its rightness 
or wrongness becomes immediately apparent 
(4) Finally, among the histone facta that 
have entered in to determine the character or the 
problem of moial instruction to-day is that of 
change and variety in the moral codes. The 
notion that in morality we have something which 
differs from religion in that there is universal 
agreement as to its imtuic and rules is evidently 
erroneous. Historically the views of mankind 
m legat'd to the rightness of nets have changed 
quite ns much ns theii notions of religion For 
oxamplc, infanticide and cannibalism and 
harlotry have been held to be sacred when 
properly earned on, To-day the common 
judgment of the enlightened seems to be united 
in abhonenco of them. Yet many among the 
so-called enlightened feel no honor at some 
sorts of infanticide or of sexual intercom sc not 
recognised by law, indeed, they jusLify them. 
And while the exceptions to those who to-day 
concur in regard to these fundamental matters 
arc, perhaps, few, the unanimity in regard to 
just what is permitted in the matter of the 
relations of the sexes, just what is involved 
in veracity or business honesty or intemperance 
01 in proper service to the state or proper regard 
foi parents, for servants, or for cnariby is coi- 
tainly vciy scant. If the school is to keep to 
the universally lccogmzed in morality, it 
seems to be confronted with the necessity of 
dealing only in gonoi alitics and platitudes 
Among tho special bits or ethical instruction 
to be found in textbooks widely used in the 
French schools is this in legard to the attitude 
of children towaid patents " Do not be famd 
iai with them as you aic wiLh your companions ” 
Tho interpretation of this principle by different 
households, and especially in America, would 
evidently vary greatly 

Various Views on the Psychology of the Moral 
Sense, — Tho problem of moral culture to-day 
is fuither complicated by conflicting views as 
to tho psychology of the moral sense. Funda¬ 


mental among the issues involved here is that 
between those who legard inoiul development 
as essentially a negative, inhibitive process 
and those who hold that it is at bottom positive, 
constructive According to the fiist party 
moral education is a puiging away of original 
sin, a purification of the spirit from the taint 
of flesh, a war against selfishness, or a curbing 
of the mute that we inherit in the interest of 
the higher civilization of to-day This control 
of our baser nature may be conceived to be 
dependent upon the influence of the rewards 
and punishments established by the temporal 
and the spiritual rulers who determine aur 
foi tunes here and licicaftcr, oi upon the wisdom 
that lias come to perceive the penalties llmt 
nature visits upon those who permit their 
appetites and passions to control them, or, 
fin nil jr, upon the. birth of an innci conscience, 
a spiritual quality, — the product, perhaps, 
of Divine Grace, by virtue of which one comes 
to despise his infeuor self, In any event, the 
function of the teacher is held to consist in the 
tusk of getting the lower nature under control 
He is a lawgiver, threatening and punishing, 
a prudent adviser, poinLing out the folly of evil 
ways, or a preacher, shaming the self-indulgent, 
the dishonest, and the base by exhibiting their 
shortcomings to themselves and to others. 

The advocates of the constructive ideal of 
moral culture maintain that all, or at any rate 
moat, of the human desires have n function, 
that the task of self-control is not so much that 
of suppressing the evil ns it is that of encourag¬ 
ing the good. Among the extreme advocates 
of this view is Rousseau, who held that man 
is bom pood and corrupted by education 
Hence, with him the ideal education is to let 
the child alone, for in its natural development 
will be found the best culture. The more 
moderate conception is that, while the natural 
child or man is by no means morally perfect, 
yet he docs have in him the quahLics the light 
development and harmonization of which will 
make of him an ideal individual. Moial cui- 
tme should, therefore, nun, not at suppression, 
but at an haimonious development of all the 
powers, at self-realization. 

In addition to then view that all, or nearly 
all, the human instincts have a place m the 
propcily tiallied man, the advocates of the 
constructive sort of moial culture hold that 
the conti ol or the suppression of the undesirable 
can take place only by substituting something 
better This substitute can, they think, be 
found only in the nature of the child The 
negative discipline is, therefore, held to be 
faulty in that, in mining merely to suppress the 
undesirable, it leaves to chance or to the un¬ 
directed impulse of the child the selection of a 
substitute iniciest by the ascendency of which 
alone coil Li ol of the objectionable quality is 
made possible. Inhibitive education at besL 
merely gets nd of an evil without nssuiing 
itself that something better Lakes its place. 
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A second issue in regard to the psychology 
of the moral sense is that between those who 
emphasize freedom and those who hold that 
cultural influences arc essential to morality The 
idea of transcendental freedom, advocated by tho 
follaweisaf ICanfc, led them to minimize the im¬ 
portance) of circumstances in tjio development 
of moiahty Itanfc'a notion wn3 that the one 
absolutely independent thing about the individ¬ 
ual is the moral will. To make it depend upon 
educative influences seemed to l>e to take from 
it its unconditioned character Ilcrbart, on 
the contrary, held that from the point oF view 
of the concrete problems of education trans¬ 
cendental ficcdom is a myth All education, 
he asserted, aims at moral cliaiactor, and to 
maintain that culture has no lefeicucc to the 
moial will is to deny that tile teacher and tho 
school have any serious value Education, 
he claimed, should not passively wait for tho 
moral natuie to assert itself, but should con¬ 
tinually endeavor by the presentation of np- 
propriatc experience, which lie characterized 
as an " icsthotic presentation or the world/ 1 
to stir up many-sided interest and to cultivate 
that union of judgment with desire which 
insures a comprehensive, just, and steady will 
Both II6rbart and ICant agiee that morality 
is a matter of inner insight, To get this, one 
must have that in his nature which responds 
to and evaluates the moral situation ICant, 
howovei, does not think that this moral judg¬ 
ment is a posferiori, or derived from experi¬ 
ence, but rather a priori, Experience is moial 
because we make it so by judging it, and the 
judgment of conscience is not a result of 
instruction. Ilcrbart, on the other hand, de¬ 
clares that it is to he ovoked only by the con¬ 
tinued presentation of phases of experience 
in reference to which it can express itself The 
child becomes moral by constantly beholding 
and reacting to moral activity in others, 

In more recent years this inner response to 
moral situations which Ilorbai't held to result 
from familiarity with them hag been tiaced 
to the ripening of certain instincts Tho 
keener conscience of the oldm clidd is thus 
attributed not to his experience, bub to his 
maturity. As to the character of the instincts 
that lie back of moral character, there is a 
difference or opinion. One school revives the 
conception of Rousseau, who held that up to 
adolescence the child is purely self-regaiding 
and should be disciplined only through an 
appeal to ]us experience of the pleasant and 
unpleasant consequences of his acts, In tho 
instincts of puberty, the inteicst in the oppo¬ 
site sex and later in one's children, lie found 
desires that tend to break clown the self-cen- 
tcicd life and to create broadei sympathy 
and an altruistic moral senSD. President G 
Stanley Hall agrees with Rousseau m empha¬ 
sizing adolescence and the parental instincts 
According to him tho life of ideals is born and 
reaches its climax m the " Btorm and stress 11 


of youth. ICiikpatrick in Ilia Fundamentals 
of Child Study includes among the instincts 
tlmt have a healing upon moral development 
not only the parental, but also the social and 
regulative instincts, Under tho social in¬ 
stinct ho ranges fondness for society, love of 
appiobation, sympathy, and altruism Under 
tho regulative instinct bo pkeLs the moral in¬ 
stinct proper and tho religious instinct, The 
former he 1 educes to the tendencies loivnrd 
self-control and toward evaluating conduct 
and developing ideals Altruism, the genuine 
religious attitude, and the sense of independ¬ 
ence and responsibility, be regards as not much 
in evidence before adolescence The period 
before adolescence in his view is, therefore, 
moiely preparatory so far ns morality is con¬ 
cerned, The experience, tho habits, and the 
knowledge of objective values to be gamed in 
this preparatory period arc, howevci, regarded 
by him as of the highest, importance. 

Morality and the Aim of Education, — An 
important phase of the theory of moral culturo 
is concerned in the lclation of morality to the 
total aim af education, Llbcial education 
has from time immemorial occupied^ itself 
with cthicnl culture, especially its civic and 
social phases. But the development of leisure 
led to phases oT culture calculated to minister 
lather to individual gratification than to social 
service, In consequence, liberal education 
came to aim ai knowledge and bciuity as well 
as at Btrictly ethical qualities Later, the 
development of unworldly religions with the 
attendant emphasis on the spiritual lire as 
compared to the life of sense, led to the eleva¬ 
tion of tho religious above the moral aim of 
education Still Inter, the Enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century found m personality 
its supiome concept. The struggle for tho 
rights of the individual, for freedom, foi Bclf- 
lcalization, displayed itself in all phases of 
human life. — political, social, economio, artis¬ 
tic, and educational. In education the ruling 
notion of self-realization tended to draw all 
libeial culture into a unity Tho religious, 
the scientific, the social, and the icsthelic 
Intelcsfcs were held to be mutually dependent 
phases of a developing personality. The goal 
of such development Herbart found in moral 
character, which to lmn meant volition con¬ 
trolled by the broadest mBigbt into and sym¬ 
pathy with the various interests of men, In 
lus system, therefore, morality is so broadly 
interpreted aa to be restored to its anaient 
position as the sole aim of liberal culture. 

The Herbartians regarded history, or the 
account of the human will in action, as the 
fundamental subject for tho development of 
moral character. With it was closely asso¬ 
ciated htciature. Science and mathematics 
and, indeed, all the subjects of the liberal 
curriculum were held to have an ethical bearing, 
and to justify their place theiem because of 
this fact. Moral instruction, therefore, comes 
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to consist not m certain rules of conduct 
taught m connection with religion or separated 
fiom the rest of the couise of study, but in 
all the studies of the school. It is their essence 
Similarly, moral training was lognrded ns the 
whole of the disci pline of the sc ho cl. 

The Herbartinn conception united in the 
notion of moral culture all the various histone 
aims of liberal education However, it held 
to aristocratic traditions ill excluding the voca¬ 
tion from the libeial ideal. Thus vocational 
instruction was not regarded by Herborb as 
an essential phase of moral culture The 
democratic and indus fciial movements of the 
nineteenth century have brought preparation 
for the calling forward as an indispensable factor 
in education Those who agree with Heibaib 
in regarding vocational education aanofc aiming 
at moral character, and at the same time sym¬ 
pathize with the modem demand for training 
to mako a livelihood, arc compelled to cnlargo 
hia statement of the educational ideal. The 
expression^ efficiency, or in Sponcei’s phrase 
"preparation fox complete living/' has been 
the most generally current symbol Tor the aim 
of education The extant to which human effi¬ 
ciency is a matter of social adaptation has led 
this ideal to be characterized as social efficiency. 
Put in ting form, it is capable of a moral lnter- 
pictalion, If moraliLy is character in action 
in a fioainl environment, then soaml efficiency 
must be held to be an essentially moral aim 
Indeed, Professoi Dewey, m finding moral 
education to consist in making instruction 
live in the activities of the chilu, lias defined 
it broadly enough to make it include all sound 
education. Culture that is the union of 
thought and notion in a sooml world which 
reproduces the essential problems of human 
life and gradually approximates to the social 
enviionmcnt of the adult ia evidently both 
moral and vocational Just as Herb art en¬ 
larged the notion of moral eharnotoi to include 
all the products of liberal education, so om 
modern democratic education would seem to 
be widening it to embrace the vocational effi¬ 
ciency so much demanded to-day, 

Present Agitation in Regard to Moral Edu¬ 
cation,—-The issue of moral education is 
to-day rapidly forging to the front ns ono of 
tho leading problems of the school In Fiance 
since I8B2 specific moral instruction has taken 
a place iu the euruculum It must be said, 
however, that this has not always seemed 
either to Ficncli or to foieign observers entirely 
satisfactory Especially has it been attacked by 
the clergy. Since the suppression of the reli¬ 
gious associations and the consequent disappear¬ 
ance of nearly all the Catholic schools, the 
question of the adequacy of the moial instruction 
received by the French childicn has been very 
much in tho forcgiound, In England the issue 
of moial instruction has also become prominent, 
stirred up especially by the struggle over de¬ 
nominational control in elementary education. 


A commission on moial instruction and train¬ 
ing, self-constituted, but containing many of 
the leaders in education, published in 1908 
and 1909 an extensive and valuable report 
on conditions and opinions in reference to this 
matter m many countries. In the United 
States for many years the need of more atten¬ 
tion to moral education has been discussed. 
In the convention of the National Educa¬ 
tional Association held in Los Angeles, Cab, 
in 1907 a resolution was passed to the effect 
that " It is the duty of the teachers to enter 
at once upon a systematio comae of instruction, 
which shall embrace not only a broader patri¬ 
otism, but a more extended couise of moral 
instruction, especially in regald to the lights 
and duties of citizenship, the right of piopcrty, 
and the sccvmty and bh ere dues a of human 
life." A committee was appointed which 
inado in 1908 and again in 1909 lcports on 
various aspects of moral culture At the laltci 
meeting ceitain papers recommended special 
instruction in morals ns part of the curriculum. 
The idea that th\& should take the form, not 
of dogmatic precepts, but of a rational attack 
on living issues with the aim of developing 
conscience through reflection was put forth 
Experimental efforts in this direction have 
been made, ns, for example, m the course 
designed by Professor Sharp of the University 
of Wisconsin, and tried m some of the high 
schools of that state, in the illustrated lessons 
prepared by the National Institution for Moral 
Instruction, through its secretary, Milton Fair- 
child, and in courses given in progressive schools, 
especially the Ethical Culture School m New 
York City. The Ethical Cultuie SchooL (<ju) 
owes its onpin principally to the efforts of 
Professor Felix Adler, to whom is to be credited 
ono of the earliest positive attempts to intro¬ 
duce the specifically moral element into Amer¬ 
ican education This movement led to the 
founntion of a number of Ethical Culture 
Societies Among the most influential agencies 
at present engaged in the movement for moral 
education in the United States is the RehgioiiB 
Education Association, a voluntary society 
founded in 1903. Tins oignnizaticn held at 
Providence, R.I., in February, 1911, a con¬ 
vention especially devoted to the subject of 
moral education, and m its Journal for that 
date it .gives one of the most comprehensive 
summaries of the conditions in the United 
States in regard to moral education that we 
osscss. It reveals great divcisity of opinion, 
ut so far ns practice is concerned the prevail¬ 
ing custom is to trubt to other agencies than 
specific courses in morals State laws or 
courses of study often emphasize the need or 
moral ins true lion, but they do not, as a rule, 
make such definite provision for it as to insure 
that the schools should give to it nn assigned 
amount of time and attempt to cover a ceitain 
clcaily defined field Here and theic where 
in counties, in cities, or m individual schools 
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the personal supervision of one superintendent portmusD of each subject is, they hold, in pro- 
makes possible unity of conception and prac- pot Lion Lo its reaction on character, This 
ticc, there have been worked out fairly rtcfuuta prnicipla determines the selection and arrange- 
schemes of moial instruction, Legislation has, ment of the curriculum History and liters- 
in general, laid stress upon instruction in tho turo show diameter in action, and thus create 
duties of citizenship, on the bad effects of idea- ideals and standards, i.e. moral intelligence, 
hoi and narcotics, and occasionally on the Ollier subjects arc in ado contributory to these, 
humane treatment of annuals (Sec Humane completing the circle of thought and perfecting 
Education.) It has 1 squired tcaoheia to be the sympathy and the judgment. IVlule 
of good moral eharactci, and provided for the tho Herbariums emphasized tho moral valua 
punishment of both teachers and pupils foi of the content of the studies, tho Disciplinarians 
immoifll conduct It is vciy mro, however, lay all sticss on their form In tho precmi- 
for liconsea to bo withdrawn for this caiiso nently formal work of tho languages and of 
As for the piepnrntion of teachers foi giving mathematics they find a discipline of Die will 
moral instruction, tho curricula of colleges to attentiveness, persistence, accuracy, love 
and of normal schools provide aside from a of truth, etc When wo add to these agencies 
course in ethics, very ht tie that his much be mug for moral instruction the life on the playgiound 
thereon. and in the school societies, we nrc able, in tho 

Various Views as to what should be done opinion of many, to cultivate adequately tho 
In regard to Moral Education. — When we additional virtues of courage, tact, self-control, 
come to the problem of providing lulcquato regard for the rights of ofcnm, and sense of 
moTal culture in tho fuUnc, we find that the obligation for public bcv vice Finally, unusual 
complexity of the factors involved results in a occasions in tho lifts of the school, such as tlia 
cairesponding variety of opinions and sugges- celebration of an anniversary, the advent of 
fcions Five main opinions may be distinguished, a stmngci who will nddiess the pupils, or some 
although each of these may be subdivided crisis demanding an appeal to the spirit of tho 
according to particular views on minor points. general body, for example, athletic contests 
(1) A very considerable number hold that or a reform in bad practices, such ab cheating 
moral education requires no addition to the m examinations, — all these uffaul constant 
accnaiea at present at work in the aabools. opportunity to promote aucl to icvivo healthy 
The chief forces in moral oulturo are, on this nioial life, 

view, tho personality of tho tcachei, tho dis- Those who hold tho present agencies to bo 
ciphne of the school, tho moral insights and adequate for moral culture may, and often do, 
ideals to be derived from tho ordinal y studies. Teel a need Tor greator efficiency in regard to 
incidental instruction in moral no lions and some or nil of thorn. They frequently urge 
practices by the teacher and by occasional the need of better selection of tenchcrB from 
speakers from outside the school, and intei- the point of view of poisaiud influence, of dis¬ 
course of the children with each other on tho oiplinc that will bo mote effective in developing 
playground and in school organizations, Of maial stiength, of moro careful selection of 
all theso forces tho personality of the teacher history and literature with a view to tho ethical 
ia usually held to be the most important If it effect thereof, of such methods of instruction 
bo of the right sort, it ia trusted to inspire tho as will move successfully bring out ethical 
pupils and to be a constant model for inuU- ideas, of more sympathy on the part of the 
turn that goes on in the main iniQoiifldQualy, teachers with tho play of the child 01 with his 
In this agency alono, many believe, lies tho social life and home conditions, of more care- 
solution of tho ontirc problem of moral culture, ful supervision of such of these interests as can 
for, in the last analysis, character can be under- bo influenced by tlio school, or of more frequent 
stood only in terms of the experience that comes departures From the routine of the school work 
from actual contact with it and practice in its in older to introtluce an exercise haying ethical 
ways ^ Moreover, the discipline of the school, significance The study af physiology and 
tho efficiency of which is so important an ole- hygieno should; many think, include instruction 
ment in moral culture, depends upon tho pei- not only in the effects of alcohol and tobacco, 
somdity of the fceachci. The sympathy and but also in matters pci taming to sex Simi- 
the justice, the patience and the firmness, the lnrly, tho work in history and civics should 
refinement and the strength, the ideals mid the include mora attention than is commonly given 
common acuse af this individual find their to tho obligations of tho individual in regard 
expression in tho rules of conduct of tho school, to public service. All theso reforms involve 
and especially in the spirit in which they are no radical tinnsfonrmtion of the school as at 
enforced Thus tinougli the habituating effects present organized. 

of has steady supervision tho momentary (2) A second piuty consists of those who 
inspirations of tho child arc converted into hold that the key to effective moral instruction 
the tiaits of a character is to be found only in religion. They would. 

Tile Heimrtians value highly this personal thoieforc, either introduce moie religion into 
contact, but especially do they emphasize tha the schools or loqk foi the needed betterment 
moral valuo of the course of study The im- of moral education largely to independent 
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religious agencies, which they would develop 
to greater efficiency m this field The various 
solutions of the problem of the relation of moinl 
and leligious instmetiou have already been 
dealt with In general, it may bo said that, 
although the present movement in favor of 
moie moral education has been greatly pro¬ 
moted by those inter eatetl piinuuily m the 
religious life, still comparatively few look for 
reform through an increase in the amount of 
religious mstiucfcion in the Bclioole, (See 
Religious Education ) 

(3) A very considerable number hold that 
what we need is not more or different moral 
inaliuchon, but lather the development oT new 
and more effective agencies for moral training, 
Two plans arc advocated, each of which has 
been cxpci i men ted with The one staves to 
develop the idea of student self-government (iy i\) 
so as to awaken in the child ns soon ns possiblo 
the ecubg of responsibility under the stimulus 
of sharing in the work of making and adminis¬ 
tering law. The George Jiiiuoi Republic 
( 171 . 1 ) is, perhaps, as complete an illustiatioii 
of this conception as we have Although 
designed primarily for wayward youth living 
and working together in a small community, 
it embodies ideas of self-government that many 
think should be far more completely realized 
in every school than they are nt present by 
such methods it may bo passible not only to 
turn the discipline of the school oyer largely 
to the pupils themselves, but even to give 
them considerable initiative and control in 
reference to their studies and occupations. 
The second plan addresses itself to a Fm 1 note 
systematic organization of the games and rec¬ 
reations of the young Children, it is thought, 
may, and should, bo taught to play as well ns to 
woik, and through this agency the needed 
supplement to their piescnt social and ethical 
training is conceived to be obtainable, for it 
is in the amusements rather than in the work 
that ethical degeneration ig most to be feared 
and ethical advance most to be hoped for. 
lienee plaj'gioiindB and lecreation ccntcis 
with competent supcivision aio advocated far 
the cities It is mged that the school should 
become the leading social center for the com¬ 
munity, fostering athletic sports, literary, 
musical, scientific, and social entertainments, 
and in numb pi less ways contributing to llm 
healthy mtciest of chilclicn and even of adults 
in a common liTc of voluntary yet incalculably 
beneficial divcision 

Uoth self-government and play have bom 
time iinmomoiial been to some extent utilized 
as educational fmces in the great English 
Public schools, and Iheie their value 1 ms been 
convincingly demonstrated Ilowcvei, it is 
felt by many English obscivcis that Lius 
Public School life with all its excellent fcatiiica 
19 too much a life by itself, intciestcd too ex¬ 
clusively 111 its own nlTuiia io constitute the 
best sort of a picpnralion for active participa¬ 


tion in the social life of Lhc outer world. TIuh 
defccl is one likely to be found 111 boarding 
school (mining cveiywhcre, and it is undoubt¬ 
edly desirable that the school in developing its 
own community life should keep in close contact 
with the family, the economic, the social, and 
the political intcicats of the wilier public (See 
Athletics, Educational; Public Schools) 

( 4 ) Of all the present-day advocates of 
radical changes in lcgarcl to provision for 
moial education, those who believe in duect 
and lcgular instruction 111 mmnls make up the 
most distinct and, perhaps, the most numerous 
group. They may be divided into two classes. 
First, wo lmvc those who hold that a grided 
course in morals should run through the school, 
beginning in the pnmaiy department. They 
insist that such work can be made intelligible, 
interesting, and practically effective, that it 
need not be mere preaching, nor be dogmatic, 
nor productive of piiggiBhi\CB 9 . Second, there 
arc many who legat'd loutmc teaching of ordi¬ 
nary preceptive moral!Ly as, perhaps, un¬ 
necessary and a rather diy founalism at best, 
but who hold that the older children, especially 
those cf high school grade, should lake up the 
rational discussion of concrete ethical ibsucs 
such as are cieating the difficult problems in 
the life of the day. School instruction in 
morality is thus made rational rather than 
dogmatic and should, therefore, be for the most 
pnit postponed until ability to lcilcct becomes 
prominent in the child 

(5) Finally, wo have many who believe 
that the failure of our sohools m teaching 
morality 13 duo not to fcJie absence of direct 
moral lnstiuclion, but rather to the divorce 
between instiuction mid practice that is found 
to such an extent in school work A school 
that constitutes a genuine life, that teaches 
tluough the solution of actual problems that 
confront the school society will, they think, 
have no need of special agencies to instinct in 
duty or responsibility or to train in rlfjht habits 
The moral sense is born 111 the practical emer¬ 
gencies of life, nnd by confronting a child with 
these we may easily develop that sort of feeling, 
Llunkmg, and acting which belongs to a strong 
nnd efficient chnractei We need not so much 
to expand the cuirjcuUim hi oidei to include 
inoiality | as to leaiganizc it and the method 
or teaching it so as to make it sLnnd I 01 an 
inevitable progress of the child 111 L 0 the prob¬ 
lems and the ideals of the social life of the time, 

E. N H 

Sec Chahactetv; Ethics and Education; 
Religious Education 
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MORAL EDUCATION BOARD, — Seo 
MonAL Education, 

MORAL IMBECILITY.— Seo MonAL In- 

SANITY 

MORAL INSANITY — This term has been 
used to nidi cate an inability on the part of the 
individual to comport liimgelf in accoi dance 
with the legal and moral standards of the 
community! aiul is not a disease in itself 
(although so considered by some English 
writers). It is a symptom to ba found es¬ 
pecially in tlie feeble-minded and in cases of 
paresis fo.y.), The condition ifl most clearly 
seen in those individuals who are known as 
moral imbeciles. Thcso people steal, lie, and 
perform all kinds of immoral sexual acts to 
tho exclusion of the normal Such an in¬ 
dividual may ofchciwisc he normal mentally, 
but tho moral sense appears to bo lacking, 
The subject is one of considerable importance 
in dealing with school children, and especially 
with the ao-cnUed delinquent clauses, 

S I, F, 
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MORAL TRAINING.— See Modal ED¬ 
UCATION, 

MORALITY AND MORAL SENSE.— 
Morality m its objective meaning is the body 
of practices, habits, and beliefs which tho pia- 
vailing enlightened judgment of a period re¬ 
gards ns right, and which accordingly it stnvcs 
to inculcate by all fonns of education and tui¬ 
tion, and winch, within certain limits, lb strives 
to enforce against individuals who openly 
transgiess The various theories of morula 
or etluca arise partly from tho efforts to criti¬ 
cize, puiify, and systematize current morality 
in the objective sense, and partly in the effort 
to discover its ultimate basis and justification. 

Moral sense, in its broader usage, denotes 
the body of judgments current in a community 
with respect to morality. It is called n. fr senso" 
to express its lelatively unreasoned chaiactci 
our more fundamental moial estimates and 
ideas have become ingrained in us by educa¬ 
tion and habit, and lienee aro identified with 


our immediate emotional and practical re~ 
sponscs lather than with consciously reasoned 
out conclusions. In its more technical mean, 
ing, '* moral bousb " denotes one variety of the 
blieoiy about morality which holds that moral 
judgments are innate oi intuitive, not the 
results of experience The term " sense " is 
used to indicata the notion that the direct 
perception of right mid wrong attaohes to 
particular eases, not to general principles 
In the case of its leading histone representa¬ 
tives, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, it alii 
connoted an assimilation, of our moral to our 
fljsthctic peiception Just as a man of good 
taste responds immediately to the beauty or 
ugliness of objects, so a man of moral sense 
appreciates at once the loveliness or baseness 
of character mid acts. J D. 

Sec Ethics, Innate Ideas; Intuition, 
Mohal Education 

MORAVIAN CHURCH AND EDUCA¬ 
TION,— The history of the Moravian Church 
falls into two paits, that of the Ancient Unitos 
Frntrum, extending from 1457 to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and that of the re¬ 
suscitated church — variously known as tlw 
Unity of tho BLoLhicn, liruccleigemcinc, Ilerrn- 
liuters, hut most commonly called the Moravian 
Churcfi — reaching from the latter date to the 
present time. In both periods this church 
has been deeply interested and energetically 
engaged in educational work. 

At a very early day the Ancient Unitas 
Fiatruin, fiist established in Bohemia nnci 
Moravia and later in Poland, gave attention 
to popular education, Fiom its famous pre¬ 
cursor, John Hubs, great reformer, but also the 
most populat professor of the University of 
Prague in his day, it lmd received inspiration 
to fight ignorance, the fruitful mother of mn 
and cirov Free elementary schools were 
opened in all LJic villages where the Unity had 
parishes„ In canine of time they ranked 
among the best of the land. With the aid of 
friendly nobles, some fifteen higher schools 
were established at different points in Bohe¬ 
mia and Moravia, the fame of which attracted 
pupils fiom beyond the bounds of the church 
and the country, even sons of the nobility. 
In these schools the syllabus was much tho 
same as in other schools of coiresponding 
grade. Latm was taught in most, and in 
some dialectics, rhotoric, physics, nstionomy, 
and geometry. The system of education was 
lmgely practical Chief stress was laid on 
icligious training. Among the textbooks were 
a catechism, a book of extracts from tho Gospels 
and Epistles, a “ Book of Morals," and the 
hymnboak of the church, the fiist edition 
of which appeared in 1501. A college was 
founded at Eibcnschuetz for young noblemen in 
1574, Ten years later a theological seminary waa 
established in connection With this institution, 
and within the succeeding twenty ycais other 
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divinity schools wcie opened at Jungbunzlau 
in Bolicmm, Preniu in Moiavrn, and at Ostrorog 
in Poland Tile ministers of the Unity ctuno 
to ba among the most highly educated of tho 
time The famous college at Lissa, Poland, 
over which Comomus piesicled for some Lime, 
was begun in 1G24 In Coinemus (< 7 . 1 /) all 
that was best in tho educational oxpci icnco 
of the Ancient Umtns Fra tram was embodied 
Practically all of these schools were wiped out 
by the fccinblc anti-reformation of tho seven¬ 
teenth century, which well-nigh crushed tho 
church itself, though not before they had 
given powerful stimulus to the revival of learn¬ 
ing all over Europe, 

Largely through the influence and almost 
prophetic provision of Coincnius, the traditions 
of the Ancient Unitas Prat rum and tho means 
for reconstructing its peculiar systein were 
preserved against a possible resuscitation of 
the organization. In the event, tin's was 
brought about at the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth century, in Saxony, under the leadership 
of Count Zinzondorf Tims the educational 
ideals of the Ancient Unitas Fratrum wcie 
transmitted under the most favorable auspices. 
They wore, also, invigoiated by an infusion of 
tho best elements of the European culturo 
of the time through Zmzcndoif, of Ilalle and 
Wittonbeig, as well as Spangonberg and 
Boehler of Jena, Pyrlceua of Leipzig, and many 
other university men who became identified 
With the Moiavians and knew the value of 
liberal culture Naturally, almost from tho 
beginning of the M 01 avian settlement at Hcirn- 
hub, Saxony, attention was devoted to educa¬ 
tion, particularly because many of the Mora¬ 
vians were bo occupied with the diversified 
missionary and evangelistic operations of the 
church, speedily and widely established, that 
provision had to be made for then children 
Hence, boarding schools as well ns day schools 
wore started By 1750 the church hud es¬ 
tablished in Germany an infant school, two 
boys’ schools and a girls’ school, a pend ago gi urn 
and a theological seminary, in England a boys' 
school, in America two girls’ schools ancl a 
boys' school^ besides day schools in each of 
these countries and olomontQry mission schools 
in various heathen lands. In them all tho 
Comenian principles niled. Great emphasis 
was laid on leligious tiaining; Mot avian 
tcachois aimed at well-rounded Christian 
character Consideiable attention was given 
to handwork, both for boys ancl girls The 
schools came to enjoy a fine reputation for 
thoiough tiaining and strict moral discipline. 
Much stiess was laid on individual attention 
Ill consequence, the schools beenmo widely popu¬ 
lar, especially among the cultivated classes, 
and at an eaily clay they wcie opened to other 
than Moravian cluldicn Thus tho church 
came to recognize in this direction an oppor¬ 
tunity for widening its mission Moravian 
educational theories were foi mulated by Bishop 


P, E LayriU in BdrachLungen uber cine 
vo <ilttndige umf c hmthche Emehung der Kinder 
{Thmufhts o?i a utiional and Christian education 
of LVuWren, 1770), giving suggestions for educa¬ 
tion up to twenty-one 

Subsequently, the educational activity of 
the church was greatly developed. In Gei many 
fourteen day schools, primary and more ad¬ 
vanced, arc 111 mntamed. In addition there 
arc ten boarding schools foi gills and six for 
boys. Recently much interest lies been shown 
in industiinl schools earned on for girls from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age, who arc 
instructed in the womanly nrtg of handiwork, 
music, housekeeping, etc There arc fourteen 
fluch schools. For the furtherance of all this 
educational acLivity a. teachers 1 seminary for 
men was established in 1872, at Niesky, and 
one foi women, in 1S76, at Gnndau The 
secular instiaction is kept well up to the re¬ 
quirements of the Imperial Department of 
Instruction. Besides, a college and a theologi¬ 
cal seminary continue their distinctive work, 
and a missionary training institute is in opera¬ 
tion, In England and Ireland there arc live 
day schools. Two boarding schools for boys 
and five for girls are maintained, which, as 
rcgaids seculai education, arc recognized sec¬ 
ondary schools, adapted to the requirements 
of tlio University Local Examinations A 
theological college has been doing its work 
since 1860, and a missionary tiaining school 
was established in recent years 

In America Moravians began their work in 
1735, settling first in Georgia and a few years 
later tiansfeinng then opcinLicns to Penn¬ 
sylvania and the neighboring colonics. In 
1739 Spangenberg wrote to Count Zinzendorf 
from Pennsylvania (see Pennsylvania, Edu¬ 
cation in) that u almost no one made the youth 
his concern ” Naturally, therefore, Mora¬ 
vians in this country included educational 
effort in tlioir plans. Their special zeal and 
capacity for the tiaining of the young blossomed 
out in schools of various kinds, particularly 
in Pennsylvania, where the provincial au¬ 
thorities, dining the first three qunrLcrb of tho 
eighteenth century, did next to nothing for 
the came of gonciai education. In 1742 Zin- 
zendorf inaugurated a school for girlB in Ger¬ 
mantown; later this was transferred to 
Bethlehem, Penn, where it still continues 
as a seminal y and college for women A 
school for boys was founded at Nazai cth in 
1743, But was transferred, two years later, to 
Frcdorickstown, whcie it nourished for some 
years. Linden ITnll Seminary for gills was 
founded in 174G, and raoigamzed in 1794, at 
Lifcitz, Penn During the next three years 
more than a dozen day schools were opened 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, for it was tho 
policy of Moravian leaders to oiganizc sohools 
wherever they established a congregation or 
posted a preaching station Unfortunately, 
these schools ceased when Braddook'e defeat 
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opener! the floodgates and a turbulent stream 
of savagciy poured into the back country 
beyond the Blue Mountains Thus Momvuiu 
educational effort was driven bade upon iLhelf 
and confined to the parochial and bom dmg 
aohooh of the settlements. Yet nl this critical 
time a boys 1 schaul was opened at NuznrtTh 
in 1769. After reorganization in 1785, this 
has continued to the present time Tlio 
Salem Female Academy and the Salem Boys 1 
School, N C., were established somewhat later 
Both are flourishing at the present tune, the 
former undor tho name and chaiactor of tho 
Salem Academy and College for Women. At 
the present time in Amcnca Moravians aic 
operating three boarding schools for girls, two 
of which arc also college^ one bom ding school 
far boys, and tin go day or parochial schools. 
In 1807 a theological seminary was established, 
and rcoigftnizctl in 1858 under the name ana 
character of tho Moravian College and Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. 

In subjecting to scrutiny the curiicula of 
these schools m thciT emrly day3, it should bo 
remembered that textbooks were rare. Tho 
accessories of the modem schoolroom were 
mainly wanting. Nevertheless in some of 
them special attention was paid to English, 
French, and German Mathematics, astron¬ 
omy, and history find their places beside the 
more elementary branches. At Nazareth 
Latin and Greek were read. Instrumental 
and vocal music and drawing contributed 
pleasant accomplishments The Bethlehem 
spinning, needle woik, and embroidery wero 
famous, fitting young women for life. In Lho 
boys 1 school at Lititz opportunity was fur¬ 
nished for learning various trades. Unob¬ 
trusively and free ham sectarian bias, religion 
was imparted ns a matter of course Despite 
defeats and crudities, here were the elements 
of a liberal education At the picsent time 
these schools measure up to the standards of 
similar schools elsewhere in the land 

In colonial days the Moravians maintained 
mission schools among the Indians Wherever 
it was possible m tho Indian country, within 
and beyond the bounds of the Pennsylvania 
colony, church and school were established. 
Wickeishftin, History of Education in Penn¬ 
sylvania. pays these Moravian mission schools 
the following tiUnite M Even Carlisle and 
Hampton, with all their merit, have less to 
recommend them as schools for Indians, than 
had the old Moravian towns of Gnadenhuetten, 
FricdenBliuctten, and FiiGdciisstadt.” 

The mission work of the Moravians has been 
extcnsivo, and has cmbiacacl the West Indies, 
Centml and South America, Labrador, Giccn- 
laud, Alasla, the North American Indians, 
South Africa, East Central Africa, Australia, 
and Tibet In each case educational and 
evangelistic woik went hand in hand^ various 
giadea of schools being established in many 
lands. 


Tho present extent of all Men avian educa¬ 
tional woik may be summed up thus Tho 
Moravian Church operates 409 Behold, employs 
on their account la 12 Lenclieia, and imparts 
instruction to 39,1111 children mid young 
people either bearing the Moravian name or 
intrusted by thoac of other nnines to its educa¬ 
tional institutions Moravinn schools embraco 
a wide range scholastically, riom humble ele¬ 
mentary schools to technical institutions of 
recognised worth. There me kin tin gar Len 
and prinuuy schools, paiochinl day and {mind¬ 
ing schools, industrial, lonelier trninmg and 
missionary tmining schools, colleges, university 
affiliations, and theological seminaries, Tiua 
to their international diameter, Moravian 
schools, of one or auother of these types, aro 
doing then’ work on every continent, in many 
lands, among diverse peoples, and through yau- 
aus tongues. W. N. S, 
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MORAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOG¬ 
ICAL SEMINARY, BETHLEHEM, PA — 
The theological seminary Was established in 
1807 at Nn&areth, Pa , and removed to Bethle¬ 
hem in 1837, when a regular college course was 
established After an interval at Nazareth, 
the institution was permanently established at 
Bethlehem in 1858 and incorporated under lho 
present title in 1893 The college offers 
classical. Latin scientific, nnd general scientific 
courses loading to the A B. and B S degrees 
The seminary confers the B D after a two 
yeais 1 course preceded by classical studies. 
The enrollment in 1911-1912 was sixty-seven 
and Lhc faculty numbers six members. 

MORBID.—Used paiticnhily in speaking 
of ideas, iH the equivalent of abnormal (q v ) 
Morbid atfiLe.s in ay be temporary or persist¬ 
ent, but in eiLhei ease do not necessarily de¬ 
note a condition of insanity S. I F 

MORBID PSYCHOLOGY. —See Psychol¬ 
ogy, Pathological. 

morbidity in school children — 

This term is used to indicate the disease rate, 
usually estimated in percentage tor school 
children. Many extensive investigations in 
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(liftmen t countries have now been mado In 

1881 Hcitel published the results of Ins classic 
study of over 4000 school childien in the higher 
schools of Copenhagen Tho leauit showed 
that 31 1 per cent of the boys and 30,4 per 
cent of tho guls wcic suffering fioin chroma 
diseases, not including defects of sight and 
hearing This investigation was followed in 

1882 by the appointment of commissions both 
in Denmark and Sweden to study the subject. 
The Danish Commission loported on tho 
health of 17,596 kaya and 1LG46 gjrls, Of 
the total number of boys 29 pci cent wore found 
ill, of the gills 41 per cent The report of tho 
Swedish Commission concerned Lhc Jicalth 
of some 18,000 pupils of tho higher schools. 
Axel Key who prepared the report for this 
Commission ^avc for the laigest E^ioup the 
following statistics Of 11,210 pupils of the 
liighei boys' schools, 48.8 per cent were afflicted 
With cluonic disease the largest percentage 
of illness being round on the classic side Of 
3072 pupils in the higher girls' schools the per¬ 
centage of illness was 01 7 pci cent These 
investigations in Scandinavian schools laised 
grave questions in vcgaul to the conditions 
of school life in general IIow ffti the school 
was responsible was not evident, but it seemed 
clear that the conditions of school life together 
With home study and an inadequate supply 
of sleep were in large part lesponsiblc 

Since these earlici studies many investiga¬ 
tions of the health of school children have been 
made in Europe and in this country. While 
the poiccntage of illness is not ns ^reat usually 
as found by the Danish and Swedish Commis¬ 
sions, it appeaia that everywhere fchcic arc 
n large number of children sulTenng from 
cluonic disease And if we add to this the 
number that sulfci fiom contagious diseases, 
and from the vanous defects of sight, hearing 
etc., the number of chddicn that need special 
hygienic enre is likely to bo Inigo in any school 
class 

Many investigations ill different cities of 
this countiy have shown a laigo percentage 
of the school children with chiomc disease or 
physical defects. While it is impossible to 
generalize fiom the statistics at hand, it is a 
consoivativc estimate that 25 per cent of the 
childien in any school arc likely to be handi¬ 
capped by illness or defect of some kind 
On the basis of the investigation of 275,011 
childien examined in New Yolk City in the 
years 1905 to 1908, of which 71 9 pci cent wcio 
found to have diseases or defects Mr Wm II. 
Allen estimated that the number of school 
childien in the United States needing attention 
would be over 14,000,000. It is to he understood, 
liowevci, that those large percentages aio duo 
to the inclusion of defects in Bight and hearing 
and diseases of the teeth. While in other 
paits of the country the percentage of disease 
may not be ns great, it is probably true that if 
tho above-mentioned defects aia included, this 


oqtiiiiRto would not bo loo large Public alarm 
or ridicule, however, is often based on a mis¬ 
apprehension of the condition just noLed 
These children aie m ovoiy school; tlicii 
presence cannot be ignored, they make up m 
large degree the army of laggaids, they aio 
apt. to bo tho cases that requno discipline, 
and the cause of most of the absence from 
school, they make tho task of the teacher 
difficult, and special hygienic care and medical 
inspection arc necessary W H. B, 

See Mruicjll. LuaeiiCTinu, 
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MORE, HANNAH (1745-1833) — Eng¬ 
lish authoi and philanthicpist, bom at Staple- 
ton, near Bristol, the daughter of a school¬ 
master She showed a ready ability and keen 
intellect, and studied Latin, modem languages, 
history, and mathematics Although she be¬ 
gan writing early, her first serious woik was a 
pastoral drama, The iSeaicA after Happiness 
(1702), to bo acted by the chilclicn at hci sis¬ 
ters' school, From this time on she devoted 
herself with remarkable success to a hLcraiy 
earner, and in London made the acquaintance 
of the leaders in the woild of literature, being a 
favorite with Johnson and Garrick, who pro¬ 
duced some of her plays The death of Gar¬ 
rick (1779) marked a change in her career, and 
she devoted licitclf almost entirely to devo¬ 
tional and religious literature In 1785 she 
settled in the Cheddar district, at that time 
notoriously vicious and neglected Influenced 
by Wilbci force, Hannah More and her sisters 
devoted themselves to uplifting and improv¬ 
ing the population for ten miles around their 
home at Cowslip Gicen, The girls were em¬ 
ployed at spinning and weaving; with the hoys 
they were taught the Catechism, Psalms, and 
the Bible A Bible class was held loi adults. 
The Moics tiaincd teachers foi tins work, nnd 
Ilannnh wrote some books. Anxious, however, 
ns Miss Moio was for tho uplift of her neigh¬ 
bors, she considered that reading was a suffi¬ 
cient accomplishment for laborer 1 children; 
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hut farmers 1 children might for an extra fee 
learn writing and arithmetic Another phase 
of Mis a JvIorc'B activity was her work against 
the Jacobin influences of the time and the 
writings of men like Tom Tame, Of this type 
wns her Village Politics , by Will Chip, 1793 
In 1794 she commenced Inc issue of Cheap 
Repository Tracis, consisting of stories foi the 
poor pointing the morals of contentment and 
loyalty, These appeared thiee times a month, 
and weio continued until 1797, The circuits 
tlon in the first year is said to linvo been over 
two million copies In 1818 she published 
Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions of Man¬ 
ners foreign and domestic, wdh Reflections on 
Prayer In 1799 appealed her Strictures on the 
Modern System of Female Education, mlh a 
Vim of the Principles of Conduct prevalent 
among Women of Ranh and Fashion (1799). 
in which she criticizes the prevailing demand 
for external accomplishments and a multitude 
of knowledge without any depth, Religion, 
she maintained! should ho the most prominent 
part of education, for “ we have to educate 
not only rational, but accountable beings 11 
At the same time the education of women 
should tend to make them fit companions and 
helpmates for men, and u the chief end to bo 
proposed in cultivating the undcistnndings 
af women is to qualify them for tho practical 
purposes of life. 11 Miss Moid also wrote 
Hints towards forming the Character of a Young 
Princess (1805), a book of advice on the educa¬ 
tion of Princess Charlotte, by somu thought 
to have been written at the request of Queen 
Charlotte 
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MORE, SIR THOMAS (1478-1536).— 
English statesman and author, born in Lon¬ 
don, tjic son of a bnriistci, lie attended St 
Anthony’s School in Threadneedlc Street, 
where also were Colet and Latimer On 
leaving school lie was placedin the household 
of Cardinal Morton, Aichbishop of Cantei- 
bury, who recognized the boy's ability and had 
him sent to Oxford (1492). Moro was entered 
at Canterbury Hall, which wns later incorpo¬ 
rated with Christ Church, Hero he met 
Linacre and Grocyn ( qq,v ), and from the 
former learned Gicek. lie had broad interests, 
and besides his ability in Latin and Greek, he 
had a knowledge of Fiench, history, mathe¬ 
matics, find music In 1494 his father, fearing 
for Ins leligious opinions, withdrew him from 
Oxford and entered him at Now Inn, and later 
nt Lincoln's Inn In 1497 More met Erasmus 
(q.v ), and the two became firm friends; and it ib 
probable that through Erasmus 1 influence 
More continued his scholarly pursuits, Tor 
a time More had thoughts of ictmng into 
clerical life, but setting them aside he devoted 


himself to law with great bucccbb. In 1504 
he entered Parliament, in 1515 he was sent 
on a mission to the Low CountrieB, and thorn 
he met many humanist scliolms, chief among 
them Peter Giles, and began wlrnt was lator 
published ns the second part of the Utopia 
in 1521 he was knighted, and, enjoying the favor 
of Wolsey, he was made speaker of the House 
m 1523; \\\ 1529 ho wns evented Lord Chan- 
cclloi, retiring into private life in 1532 He 
joined Ilenry VIIIm ins early attack on Luther; 
but while the King broke away fiom the 
Catholic Church, Move remained n stanch 
member; and this, combined with Jus opposi¬ 
tion to tho King's mamage to Anne Boleyn, 
brought him to the scaffold in 1535. 

More was a keen man with a strong sense 
of humor; devoted to the Church, he was not 
blind to the defects of many of its nunistcis; 
with his piety he combined a gieat love of 
the liberal studies, to which ho added a love 
of music and art, As an authoi lie composed 
many poems in Latin and English; in prose 
Ilia chief woiks were written in vigoious lan¬ 
guage, if clumsy in construction, in defense 
of Papacy ngainst tho reformers at home and 
abroad Ills best known work is the Utopia, 
written in Latin and published in 1516 nt 
Louvain, and frequently republished at other 
places Tho earliest English tianslation was 
made in 1551 byllnphc Robinson, and hns been 
reprinLed by the Oxford University Pi ess. 
The Uiopia (Oil tottos) is a description oF 
an ideal country free from the abuses of tho 
Old World. While Moro docs not pretend 
to give an exposition of the ideal system of 
education, theic is sufficient indication o[ liis 
views on tho subject ,f Of all tho pleasures/ 1 
lie says, " they esteem those to be most valu¬ 
able that lie in the mind, the chief of winch 
arises out or true virtue. . . M Higher educa¬ 
tion is only for those who have the ability and 
inclination; for these education is compulsoiy, 
and incompetence is punished by relegation 
to the class of laborcis, the vacancy being 
filled from below The studies are earned on 
in the vcrnaculai, and include music, logic, 
aiithmclic, geometry, and astronomy; while 
they show a ready ability in learning Gicck 
Stiangcly enough. More makes no rcfeienco 
to Latin. Foi tho majority Icfltuic halls nre 
open daily, and they study according to their 
taste and tho demands of their occupations. 
Moral education of children and youths is 
oared for by selected priests, who with the 
adults influence by foico of example rather 
than by compulsion of rules. Importance 
is attached to physical exeicise, which includes 
agricultural labor nnd handwork, riding and 
military exciciscs, sufficient sleep and modera¬ 
tion in eating and drinking It must be said, 
however, t|iat More, unlike other authors or 
ideal commonwealths, does not lay so much 
stiess on a thoiougligoing system of education 
as might be expected In his family life Mor& 
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paid considerable attention to the oducntion 
of his childicu, three daughtcis and a son, for 
whom he kept tutors On the education of 
women he held that both sexes should bo edu¬ 
cated alike, foi 11 1 do not seo why learning . 
may not equally ngicc with both boxes/ 1 for 
the "true and solid fruits of learning" mo 
pnmnrily the virtues If women are by nature 
mentally less able than men, then the nun of 
msliuetioii must be to remedy the defect. 
Among the studies which, according to his 
letters, hia cluldien pursued were astronomy, 
Latin, declamation, composition of verses, 
exeiciscs in logic, and philosophy. Ills favo¬ 
rite daughter, Maigarct, wiotc Latin with 
such foicc and punt-y of style that Mare’s 
friends could not but believe that lb was written 
by a man. 

Sec further Utopias in Education 
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MORNING EXERCISE. — See Opening 
ExianciSr) 

MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, SIOUX CITY, 
IA.—A coeducational institution, in amt tun¬ 
ing academic, eoilegiato, music, education, 
and summer school departments. The en¬ 
trance requirements are fifteen units The 
A B degree is conferied on students who com¬ 
plete ceitain oouises which are ananged in five 
groups The enrollment in the college proper 
was 283 in 1011-1012 The faculty consists 
of thirty-eight members. 

MORPHOLOGY —See Botany. 

MORRICE, THOMAS (fl 1619) — The 
wntci of ft pedagogical booklet, entitled An 
Apology for Schoobnasters, Tending lo the 
Advancement, of Learning, and lo the Virtuous 
Education of Children , 1619. Mortice insists 
on the dignity of schoolmasters* work 
Teachers must not make the profession of the 
libcial sciences servile The schoolmaster is 
in the same case with tho piofcssors of divinity, 
law, physie. He must be learned, of ready 
utterance, and perfect pionunciation of speech 
As to the subjeata or instruction, hist is " pure 
and pci feet English, to bo dcliveied with decent 
action and gesture, with a light accent and 
distinct pronunciation ", next "pure and per¬ 
fect Latin," ancl ft perhaps 11 Greek. In any 
case it is the teacher's business to study the 
child's nature and disposition, and to fiamc 


instructions and precepts thcieunko, according 
to the child's capacity. Sports are to bo intro¬ 
duced for recreation, and moderate exercise for 
health of the body lie particularly empha¬ 
sizes the visualizing valuo of traveling for the 
youth f, W. 
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MORRILL ACT — See Agricultural Edu¬ 
cation; National. Government and Educa¬ 
tion, Technical Education. 

MORRILL LAND GRANT —See Agri¬ 
cultural Education, National Govern¬ 
ment and Education, Technical Educa¬ 
tion 

MORRIS BROWN COLLEGE, ATLANTA. 
GA — A coeducational institution foi colored 
students, founded in 1S81 under the Afncan 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and opened 
in. 1885 Grammar, preparatory, collcgiaLe. 
normal, musical, theological, commercial ana 
industrial departments are maintained. De- 
giccsaio conferred The enrollment in 1011— 
1912 was 851 in all departments. 

MORRISVILLE COLLEGE, MORRIS- 
VILLE, MO. — A coeducational institution 
chartered in 1872 under the control of tho 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Aca¬ 
demic, collegiate, music, and expulsion depart¬ 
ments are maintained. . The entrance require¬ 
ments arc equivalent to twelve points of high 
school wotk The A.B., Pd B. f find AM 
degrees arc granted. 

MORSE, JEDEDIAH (1701-1826) — 
Authoi of the fust Amoricnn schoolbooks on 
geography He sLudied nt the Woodstock 
Academy, and was graduated at Yale College 
in 1783 He taught school for a few years, and 
was one year a tutor at Yale. Engaging in 
tho work of the ministry, he was pastor for 
thirty years of the First Congiegational Church 
at Charlestown, Mass. Ho was active in the 
formation of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel (1702), and ho was the founder 
of the Association for the Reformation of 
Morals. But his most abiding labor was in 
the line of authorship of sclioolbookB on geog¬ 
raphy. His Geography Made Easy, published 
in 1784, was the first American schoolbook 
on the subject This was followed in 1789 
by liis American Geography, or a View of the 
Present Situation of the United Stales. In 
1797 ho published his Elements of Geography, 
and in 1814 his Universal Geography For 
more tluin thnty years those wcie almost tho 
sole textbooks on the subject used in Amen can 
schools] and with the introduction of the 
study in colleges (Harvard, 1816) they also 
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found a place in Amoricnn colleges, In con¬ 
nection with his son, Richard C , Mr Morse 
published in 1823 a comprehensive Universal 
Gazetteer, Uc died at New Haven on June 
0, 182a IIis soil) Sidney Edwards Moisc 
(1794-1871), also attained aoiwc ihatmctiou 
ns an author of school books on geography, 
Sidney was graduated fiam Yale College in 
IS 11, and later studied for the ministiy lie 
published several textbooks on gcoginphy, 
and invented ft new system of printing 
maps in colors, With lufl brother Richard 
he established the ;Yeio York Obsewer in 1823, 
which he continued to edit until 1858 

W. M 

See Geoghapiiy. 


which was based on data foi the ccubub years 
187/5, 168/5, and 1S90 shows, for each age, a 
higher dentil rate than that given above for 
Massachusetts as a whole, Hartwell found 
the year of minimal mortality in Boston to he 
the thutccnlh fur UoyK (0/34 pur cent) and the 
twelflh foi girls (0 32 per cent) Both dis¬ 
tributions, however, concur in showing that 
" tlie period 10-15 is the half-decade in (ill 
human life in wluch fewesL deaths occur to 
tv thousand living,” and llml the minimal year 
ifj enrlioi foi gills than for boys It will be 
noted that the maximal resistance to fatal 
disenso coincides with the maximal rate of 
growth in height and weight, G, M, \V, 
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MORTALITY, RATE OF, AMONG 
CHILDREN. — In vital statistics, the rate 
of mortality, or death rate, is determined by 
comparison of the number living and the mim- 
bci dying nL each age of life for n given area 
of country, Reliable statistics arc obtainable 
only for certain restricted regions in the United 
States, awing particularly to the laxity of regu¬ 
lations governing the registration of births 
The table leported here was picpnrcd by the 
Secretary of the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts for the years 1993-1897, and 
may be considered reliable for the icgion con¬ 
cerned and fahly typical of tl\o conditions 
prevailing over the gi cater portion of tliis 
countiy 
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Inspection of this table suggests the following 
inferences ■ (1) For both sexes the first year of life 
has by far the hi ghost mortality (2) Male chil¬ 
dren under thiec have uniformly a highei death 
rate than female children of the snipe age, 
(3) During the years five to twcnLy-oric, in¬ 
clusive, the female death late is slightly higher 
than the male. (4) The year of minimal 
mortality is the twelfth foi girls and the 
thirteenth for boys, or the year just nt the 
dawn of puberty in each sox (5) There is no 
evidence that attendance at school affects tho 
death rate either favorably ar unfavorably, 

E, M, Hartwell's report, in 1804, on the 
mortality of children in the city of Boston alone, 


Report af tho Director of Physical Trnuwie (E M, 
IfnrLwnll) School Document, No 8, Roalon, 1BU1 
Eipccinlly pp 15-51! 

Special Reports of the Census Office Supplementary 
^biafl/ai.a, tiilh Census, (Wnshi nylon, 1000) 

MOSCOW, UNIVERSITY OF, —See Rub- 
bia, Education in. 

MOSELLANUS, PETER (1493-1524) — 
Ilumaiust scholar, so cnllcd from the position 
of Ins nntivo town, BniUig, or Prolog, on the 
Rivet Moselle lie became a student in the 
University of Cologne in 1509, and studied un¬ 
der the humanist Hermann von dem Buschc, was 
fellow pupil with Erasmus at DevenLci, and 
learned Check fiom Jolmimoa Cicsanus He 
then studied ftfc Freiburg and in 1515 went to 
Leipzig, and in 1517 ho succeeded Richard 
Groko, the successor of Erasmus, ns Reader of 
Greek at Cumbiidge Moscllanus gave a 
nntableinaugnrnl addressde unnanim hngiinrum 
coQiutionc . Greek was still n ” suspect " sub¬ 
ject, and this, with Iris advocacy of the intro- 
duo turn of Hebrew gave color, nt tliafc time, 
to n twofold charge of ff heresy" fiom eccle¬ 
siastics, Of frail body^, enfeebled by Biclmess 
and privation, he boic himself bravely, a martyr 
to the humanities, and in n celebrated address 
given in 1528 won tho audience of students 
as ngnmat his critics In tho year of his ap- 

K ointment, 1617, lie was able to publish hia col- 
setion of Latin Colloquies, which he called 
Ptcdologia, ns to which he received a letter 
of congintulation fiom the great Erasmus, 
Forty-five editions of this work appeared by 
1550, one of these in England, 1532, by IVynkyn 
do Worde. These dialogues graphically dis¬ 
close the state of life in Leipzig University, ns 
the Manuale Scholaiium of 1480 had described 
the Heidelberg students (Sco Student Lira.) 
Lily’s Ltilm Grammar borrowed the plan of 
the verbal figuics fiom Mosellnnus, though 
with nltcifltions Malim'fl Consuehtdines (1601) 
foi Eton include the study of tho Moaellan fig¬ 
ures by Forma VI and VII, 

Moscllanus died in 1524, at the age of thiity- 
one years, In 1528 in the Ciccronianus he 
received the high praise of Erasmus, 11 There is 
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nothing gieat which might not have been 
expected fiom him, had not a pi cm atm 0 death 
snatched him from our midst in youth, scuicely 
entered into the nicnn of gloiy, to the great 
grief of all the learned and the no small loss of 
learning " F, W 

Reference: — 

Domeu, A, 

Kilm, j ■ 

MA.HSBL1EA1 
e 

Michel, H PeltrMosellanm Padologia, In Lafeiimche 
Littcratur-cfeitb/niUcr, Vo/ XVIII (Ber/m, 190G.) 

MOTHER GOOSE — See NunaEnY Rhymes, 
LlTEllATUIlH, CHILDnEN'S 

MOTHER PLAYS — See Fiioemel; KIN¬ 
DERGARTEN, INFANT EDUCATION. 

MOTHERHOOD, EDUCATION FOR — 

See Parenthood, Education for* 

MOTHERS' CLASSES AND MEET¬ 
INGS — See Patients’ Meetings. 

MOTIVE. — That phase or a volitional pro¬ 
cess which precedes m consciousness the deci¬ 
sion or choice Thus the motive for going 
to have a tooth pulled may be the piun which 
it causes. The motive for not having it pulled 
may be the thought of disfigurement. The 
motive has sometimes been treated ns essen¬ 
tially an intellectual 01 cognitive process. 
Wundt recognizes, on the other hand, two 
aspects in every motive, an affective or reeling 
component, which he calls the impelling feeling, 
and Lho ideational element, which he calls 
the moving reason Thus lie says, "When 
a beast of prey seizes his victim, the moving 
ronsnn is the sight of the victim, the impelling 
feeling may be eitliei the unpleasant feeling of 
lumgci or the laca-lmte aroused by the sight” 
(Ou/hues of Pbijchulogy, § 14, 4 ) It may bo 
pointed out that even when theie is an impelling 
feeling included in a motive, the feeling must 
be consciously iccogm/cd as a pait of the situa¬ 
tion beRn c 1 1 can serve to determine the volition 
It need not, howevci, be reduced Lo a cognitive 
piocc&s thioiifili this conscious recognition 

The educator is interested in the question 
of motivation of action from two points of 
view Firsts in practical pioceduic the teacher 
must nsk how can adequate motives lie found 
to stir up activity of Lhe right soit? Secondly, 
the teacher is con coined with the subsequent 
effects of the employment of motives Thus 
the hope of reward or the fern of punishment 
may be practically effective, but may so sap 
the independence of 6hc pupil as to render him 
incapable of intelligent self-guidance in later 
hfc The pioblcm of motives is especially 
important m school life, since the school en¬ 
vironment is in a high degree artificial, and 
genuine motives are difficult to pi ovule 
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In connection with the training of the will, 
it is to bo pointed out that the cultivaliim of 
elenr, biond insight is the surest guarantee of 
correct behavior In toims of the analysis 
of motive suggested in the above pniagiaph, 
this means the cultivation of clear intellectual 
insight into the needs of individual and socirl life 
as ground foi action. C. II. J. 

Sec Inteiiest. 

References, — 

Stout, G F Manual of Psychology, Hook IV, Ch, X, 
(New York. 1SOO) 

lVtwn r, XV Ouilinca of Psychotoou, § M (New 
York, lb»7 ) 

MOTOR ABILITY, — See Motor Educa¬ 
tion, Motoii Instincts, etc. 

MOTOR CONTROL — See Hamits. 

MOTOR DEFECTS.—vScc Movement Dis¬ 
orders. 

MOTOR EDUCATION. — See Activity; 
also Motoh Processes 

MOTOR INSTINCTS — Sec Instincts. 

MOTOR PROCESSES —The nervous 
system may be louglily divided into sensoiy 
and motor regions, The sensory regions arc 
those which receive stimulations from the 
external world, and the motor regions arc those 
which send out impulses to the muscles of the 
body The relation of sensaiy processes to 
consciousness has always been fully recognized 
Coloi and sound and the other sensations are 
all readily iccognized ns sources of conscious 
experience The discussion of sensation Jiub 
thcicfoie always been an important chapter 
in any treatment of the relation between 
mind and body. On the other hand, the rela¬ 
tion between the motor pioccsses in the nervous 
system and conscious experience is much more 
complicated and obseme Certain motor pro¬ 
cesses, such ns those or reaching out the hand 
to grasp a desired abject, are obviously ic- 
latccl to the conscious pi o cesses of choice and 
volition Rut it veiy caily became apparent 
to students of human behavior that many of 
the conti actions of the muscles are in no wise 
to be treated ns voluntary piocesscs The 
contractions involved in lcspiiation, in many 
of the instinctive activities, and in moBt of 
the emotionnl expressions arc not matters of 
voluntaiy choice. There is, nevertheless, a 
tincenble connection between all or these 
musculai activities and the geneinl state of 
consciousness, even where volition is not in¬ 
volved This is conspicuously tiue of the 
emotionnl lcactions These mictions have 
thcil conscious parallel in very pionounccd 
states of feeling Not only is reeling related 
to the musculai activities, but it has become 
obvious during the more completo analysis 
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of the perceptual processes that here also tho name of " innervation theory 11 According 

muscular activities aro of importance: thus to this thcoiy, the outgoing motor pioccsscs, 

in describing the methods winch we follow as they leave the cerebrum, rue conditions for 

in visual perception, some place must be given cerium phnsrs of experience which me co- 

to Lhe movements Berkeley, Helmholtz, ordinate in imnoitance with tho conscious elc- 

Wundt, and cther 9 have laid great emphasis incuts Moused by incoming sensory pioccsscs 

upon eye movements ns factors in the dcvcl- To the untechnical student of mental devel¬ 
opment of visual space perception, Hcie opment the emphasis which psychologists 
again consciousness is not of the volitional lay upon llic motoi processes seems some what 
type, but rather of the perceptual type Any extravagant. One reads with gicnt reserve the 
defect in the movements of the eye will reflect statement that a very largo part of mental 
itself in the change in the foini of visual life is drawn from muscle sensations or joint 
knowledge sensations. Tho technical aLudent of mental 

So fully has the importance of motor pro- processes, on tho otlici hand, finds himself con- 
cesscs come to be recognized in recent psycho- stnntly driven to the recognition of the fact 
logical discussions, that a numbci of theoucs that sensory qualities arc bound together in 
have been propounded to explain their place apace pcicopts through movement, and that 
in the general economy of mental life In a the whole end of conscious activity is to be 
paper in tho Psychological listen) of 1890 Bought in some form of behavior. "Many stu- 
Dewey criticizes that doctrine of the condi- dents of psychology aio prcpaicd to use the 
turns of mental life winch distinguished sharply waul "behavior" ns the most important general 
between the motor processes and the sensory word m their psychological vocabularies The 
processes. Ha holds that both of these pro- sensory stimulus is significant merely because 
cesacs arc involved as neecssaiy conditions it seta going some organized tiain of behavior, 
of every state of consciousness, and that both The psychology of habit, in addition to the other 
contribute equally to the completed conscious topics above mentioned, immediately suggests 
activity This may bo made clear by quoting itself as an impoitnnt part of this general 
briefly one of his illustrations ■ " Take the with- discussion 

drawn! of the hand from tho candle flame for To tho teacher the recent discussion of 
example. What we have is n certain visual- motor processes is significant because it draws 
hcat-pain-miigculnr-qualc, transformed to an- attention to the fact that acLivity of some type 
other visunl-touch-muscnlar-quQlo " That is, is essential to all educational development, 
tho reaction is just ns essential to the com- There is no auch thing, as William James points 
pletc recognition of the object as is tho visual out in his Talks lo Teachers, as " sensation wrth- 
expcricncc out behavior" (page 20) " No truth however 

The tendency to emphasize motor processes abstract is ever perceived that will not probably 
as equolly significant with sensory processes at some time influence our earthly action 
appears also in the writings of MacDougnll You must remember that when I talk of action 
in a scries of articles in Mind for 1898, Mac- here I moan action in the widest sense. I 
DougalL points oub that consciousness is mean speech, I menu writing, I mean yesses 
present only where muscular and nervous pio- and nocs, tendencies 'from 1 things, and tend- 
ccaacs arc being oiganized into new forma of encies 1 toward ' things , and I mean them 
behavior Thab is, consciousness would clis- in the future as rvell as in the immediate pres- 
nppefli entirely, if the nervous system weio ent" James further suminauzea hia paycho- 
not involved in working oub ceitam new con- logical view or education by defining education 
ncctions, qs training in behavior. 

A third theory is.that set forth by Minister- All of tho lccent movement a toward the 

H in his "action theory 11 . Munstcrberg introduction of constiuctive work into tho 
s that the motor processes in the nervous school emphasize the practical importance 
system condition tho vividness and value of of muscular activity for education. So en- 
nll experiences. The more open the motor thus ms tic have same defenders of activity 
channels, the greater the vividness of the been in then advocacy of this type of school 
expelience, thus when one is ready to acb work that they have ciiLicized tho older forms 
instantly upon the reception of a stimulus, of education as entirely devoid of motoi pio- 
tlie experience will be much more vivid than cesses. Students of education should recog- 
wlien he is unprepared for action, The term nize the falsity of the criticism in view of tho 
"value" as used by Milnstcibeig differs very fact that speech is n form of motor process ns 
little from the general term " emotional lone " well as is manual work Furlhormoio, some of 
If the stimulus is discharged into certain acts the recent ndvocnLcs or conati uctive woik have 
of muscles, tlw emotional tone is pleasurable; stilted that unless children are given something 
if dischaiged in otlici directions, it takes on a to do ill the schools thcii motor oiganism is 
different character. likely to atrophy We arc told that the motor 

An older doctrine until Tcgard to the motor nrenS of the cerebrum will suffer if not properly 
processes was that defended in his earliei cxeici&ed by school practice. IIcic again at- 
writings by Wundt, and known under the tention should be turned to the fact that 
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some kind of motor process will always follow 
upon the stimulation of tho nervous system. 
Tlicio will be inner organic) movements ir no 
otlior The major need of tho school is not 
activity on the ground that it was entirely 
absent in the earlier forma of education, but 
lather the selection of those forms of motor 
activity which are most likely to develop tho 
individual If manual tianuiig is a more 
satisfaetoiy form of activity m order to pro¬ 
duce certain types of perceptual recognition, 
it should be introduced, not because it is a 
form of motoi process mcicly, but because 
it is a better form of inotoi process than veibal 
reaction for tho purpose in hand, There may 
be certain cases in winch verbal reaction is 
vciy much moie economical and advantageous, 
In this case the veibal reaction will draw tho 
attention of the learner to certain distinctions 
that could not be clcaily marked in any con¬ 
structive activity. 

All forms of behavior, therefore, should bo 
consideied in any complete psychological 
discussion of education. Indeed, it ib probable 
that the motor processes will receive increas¬ 
ing attention in future psychological analysis 
of children's consciousness and development. 
That expression as well as impression is impor¬ 
tant to the teachci is demonstrated beyond 
the possibility of any doubt, and the study 
in detail of the different faims of expression 
remains as one of the major lines for future 
educational investigation. C. H. J. 
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MOUNT ALLISON COLLEGE UNIVER¬ 
SITY, SACKVILLE, N.B. — Established in 
1858 as Mount Allison Wesleyan College, the 
picscnt title being adapted in 1886 The 
institution is owned by tho General Conference 
of tho Methodist Church of Canada. Tho 
following courses are given arta lending to 
A.B ; divinity leading to B D,, engineering 
leading to enhance oil the third year of Applied 
Science at McGill Unvmsity, anel honor 
courses in classics, mathematics, science, phi¬ 
losophy, and English language and litcratuio 
The institution is coeducational, and is affili¬ 
ated with McGill University, The faculty 
consists of eighteen members, and the student 
body 260 in 1S12 


the EoncdicLine Fathers. Preparatory, com- 
mcicinl, academic, mid collegiate department a 
are maintained Degrees are coil fen cd in 
arts, letters, science, anil mufiic The cn- 
lollment in 191 MS 12 was 175. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, SOUTH 
HADLEY, MASS, — An institution for the 
highei education of women chartered in 1830 
and opened in 1837 as Mount Holyoke Semi¬ 
nary through the efforts of Mary Lyon (g.u), 
who was president from 1837 to 1849 la 
1888 the institution was chartered as Mount 
Holyoke Seminary and College, and in 1803 
obtained the present title, The entrnneo 
requirements arc fifteen units; students are 
admitted by certificate or examination. The 
A B degree is coufened on completion of a 
course of two years of picflciibcd and two of 
elective work. The enrollment in IDL1-1012 
was 771 The staff consists of 115 members, 
See Lyon, Mary; Women, Higher Edu¬ 
cation of 

Relarences — 

Gilchrist, H, B. Life of Mary Lyon (BobIoh, 
1010) 

Stow, Sarah D Mount Holyoke Seminary and Col¬ 
lege U S. Bur Ed Cire of Information, No. 
0, IfiQl, CU. XX (WualutiGhm, 1R01.) 

MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE, 
MOUNT WASHINGTON, MD.—A Catho¬ 
lic educational institution founded in 1867 and 
chartered aq a college in 1SG0. A high school 
and schools of art and music aie maintained 
in addition ta the college department Re¬ 
quirements for admission are the completion of 
a classical high school course, The All. de- 
greo ia conferred by the institution. 

MOUNT SAINT JOSEPHS COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE, MB — An institution in¬ 
corporated in 1876 and conducted by tho 
Xayicnan Brotlicia Conimeicin.1, classical, 
scientific, and normal couisgs are given, 
Students arc admitted to the college depart¬ 
ment on completion of a high school course. 
Tho college confcis the AB,, B.S., and AM 
on completion of the appropriate couises 
The enrollment in 1010-1911 was 109. 

MOUNT ST JOSEPH COLLEGE, 
DUBUQUE, IA —An institution for the 
higher education of women, founded nnd main¬ 
tained by tho Sisters of Charity of the Blessed 
Virgin. Mary College, academic, commercial, 
preparatory, music and art depailment 3 arc 
maintained. The entrance requirements are 
twelve units. The A B and B.S degrees aio 
conferred. The enrollment in 1908-1909 was 
221 - 


MOUNT ANGEL COLLEGE AND MOUNT ST MARY'S COLLEGE, EM- 
SEMINARY, MOUNT ANGEL, ORE — An MITSBURG, MB, — A Catholic collcgo with 
institution founded in 1887 and conducted by a secondary school dcpaitment founded in 
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1808 and conducted by secular clergy A Tour 
years’ com sc leads to tbc A.B dcgicc, and 
the A M la also cantoned. An ecclesiastical 
gem inary is also attached to the college, The 
emolhnent in 1010-1911 was 357. Tho teach¬ 
ing staff consists of eighteen membois 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, ALLIANCE 
OHIO —A coeducational institution established 
in 1310 as Mount Union Seminary, and cluu- 
fccied as a college in 1857. An academy, col¬ 
lege, and conservatory of music ajo mam tamed, 
Tile entrance requirements arc fifteen units. 
Classical and scientific courses are offeiod 
lending to the AH. and B S. degrees There 
was in 1911-1912 an enrollment of 183 stu¬ 
dents in the college proper. 


MOUNT VERNON COLLEGE MOUNT 
VERNON, OHIO.— A coeducation al institution 
maintained since 1D05 by the Seventh Day 
Adventists with college, normal, industrial, 
commercial, acadcimo, miisio, and nursing 
dcpai Lments Tom years of lugh school work 
aio required for cntiancc; courses are given 
leading to the A,B. and B S degrees The 
enrollment in. 1911-1912 was 1G2, The teach¬ 
ing staff consists of nincLeen members 


brought about the passage of laws imposing 
heavier fines upon towns for failure to maintain 
schools (m 1701 and 1718) and which secured, 
also, n rigid onf orcein cut of such laws, The ini- 
mediate reason for its establishment was the 
abolition of the tuition tax and the raising of the 
entire support of the school by the town rate. 
Many of the inhabitants throughout the town 
kept their children at home rather than pay the 
town tax; experience proved the impossibility 
of raising the masLci's salary by the combined 
town rate and tuition Lax On the other hand 
it cost little or no more to maintain a bcIioo! 
by town rate than to pay a fine by town rate. 
At this juncture the people iu the outer sec¬ 
tions would not vote the town rate for a school 
unless they enjoyed its benefits equally with 
the in habitants of the village. Thus the vil¬ 
lage was compelled to yield and the moving 
of the town school into the vtuiaus outer sec¬ 
tions resulted. 

The next step m the evolution of the school 
district wno the divided school ( q.v t ). H U. 
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MOVEMENT DISORDERS — These are 
vaiy varied and limit tho ability of the individ¬ 
ual to pvopeily react through stimuli They 
may bo grouped as 1 (a) slowinga (flee Retarda¬ 
tion); (5) lessened power (eg paresis (fltf)i 
piunlysis (i 7 .w), monoplegia, hemiplegia, para¬ 
plegia, diplegia, rigidities, and contract™ cs), 
and (c) increased motility (c,fl. tremor (q u), 
spasm (qv,), tic (qv,) } and convulsion (fyw)); 
see also Aphasia; Ataxia; Chohev; Epilepsy; 
Intoxication, ICatatonia; Paroxysm; 
Speech Defects, Stammering]; Stupor; 
Vhhitiqcl S L F. 

MOVING PICTURES AS MEANS OE 
INSTRUCTION. — See ViaUAL Aids to 
Teaching 

MOVING SCHOOL —The moving school 
was tlio fust and the most distinctive step 
in the evolution of the district school ( q.v ). 
The original town school of New England 
had been located ill the village dining the 
cntiic year and was taught (except m the 
largest towns) by a siuglo teacher. The mov¬ 
ing school was this school of one teacher 
located in various parts of tho town during 
successive periods of the school year. IL was 
most prevalent during tho first half of the 
eighteenth century The mole remote con¬ 
ditions leading Lo its creation were (1) social 
dumUegiatiou, (2) dispersion of population, 
(3) decentralization oT local institutions due 
to growth of democracy, (4) example furnished 
by the acatteicd private master and dame 
schools, (5) renewed interest in education, which 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, ALLEN¬ 
TOWN, PA —Formally Allentown Academy, 
incorporated under the present title in 1867 
and now uiulci the control of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministorium Academic and col¬ 
legiate departments cue maintained The en¬ 
trance requirements aie fourteen units, The 
A.B., J3 S , and Fh B nio conferred on com¬ 
pleting the appropriate courses. The total 
enrollment in 1010-1011 wns 278 The teach¬ 
ing staff consists of thirteen members, 

MULCASTER, RICHARD (c 1532-1011). 
— English Bchoolmnatcr and educational 
writci, born at Diakcnhill Cnflllc or a border 
Inmily. lie was educated at Eton under 
Nicholas Udnll (it.p ) and in 1548 wns at Cam- 
budge ns a King's scholar In 1555, however, 
lvc is found at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated m 1556. lie wns appointed the 
fust headmaster of Merchant Tnylois 1 School 
(q.v ) and taught there successfully for twenty- 
five years In addition to Latin, Gicek, and 
Hebicw he devoted attention to vocal and 
instrumental musio and diamn, In 1573- 
1574 and 1575-1579 he presented plays beforo 
Elizabeth, who later appointed t him rector 
of Stanfoid Rivcis in Essex. Owing to a dis¬ 
pute with the gnvcinoia of the Bchool, he re¬ 
signed in 1580, but again appealed at the school 
in 1598 aa an examiner, (See Examination.) 
For several years he seems to have attended 
to his clerical duties, but in 1506 he wns ap¬ 
pointed headmaster of St Paul's School, 
whoie he lcmnincd until 1G0S lie died in 
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straitened circumstances in 1611, Whatever 
Mulcaster's claim to reputation ns a teacher 
may have been, he will always have a place 
in the hifltoiy of English education as the auLhor 
of two works full of ulcus and suggestions which 
were some three centuries in advance of his 
time, Unfortunateiy his stylo of wiitmg was 
not one to command attention and although 
his works possess a nchci educational content 
than those of his contemnoiarics, Aschnm and 
Elyot, they remained ncglecLcd until they wcio 
lcstoicd by the lcvival of educational mteiest 
In the last century In 15S1 appealed Posi¬ 
tions wherein those Primitive Circumstances 
he examined, which are necessarie for the Train¬ 
ing up of Children, either for skill in their Books 
or health in their Bodie, Tho work is dedi¬ 
cated to Queen Elizabeth The Positions aie 
the fundamental pnnciplos for an efficient sys¬ 
tem of education. The authoi gives Ins reasons 
for Wilting the treatise in English■ those who 
know Latin will find just ns much case in under¬ 
standing English, and generally that language 
is better understood winch is used from child¬ 
hood, " ns our first impicasion is ahvaic in 
English before wo do deliver it in Latin 
And in persuading a known good by an un¬ 
known waic are we not to call unto us all the 
hclpes that wo can, to be thoroughly under¬ 
stood 7 ,J Muleaster begins with the earliest 
education of the child, whose individuality 
must be respected by teacher and patents 
All classes of society ai e to attend the elemen¬ 
tary school wheie leading, writing, drawing, 
and music mo taught; the vernacular is always 
to precede a foreign language, Mulcnster 
is probably the earliest advocate of drawing 
11 by penne oi pencil, . , . verio requisite to 
make a man able to judge what that is which 
he bycth of aitificers and craftsmen, for sub¬ 
stance, forme and fashion, durable and hand¬ 
some or no; and such other ncccssane scivices, 
besides tho delitefull and pleasant" In the 
leaching of music (singing) ho emphasizes the 
value of proper breathing. A great part of 
the work is devoted to the value and character 
of physical training, for Muleaster insists on 
the ?/icns sana in corpore sano. This pnrt of 
the treatise is based veiy piobably on the De 
Arte gyinnashca of Giiolamo Mcicuriftle (1530— 
1G0G) Muleaster not only gives a huge num¬ 
ber of cxcicises and games to tiain all parls 
of the body, but he suggests the propel seasons 
of the year and the time of day for the vanous 
exercises, In dealing with school buildings lie 
emphasizes the impoitance of air, light, and 
playgrounds The elementary school should be 
coiupulsoiy foi all, rich and poor, boys and 
girls Nut all can be scholars or learned in the 
classics, but all should have the elements, and 
in higher education greater differentiation of 
couises is desirable On the education of 
girls and women he takes up a very piogiessive 
position, he argues as follows 1 " Our couiiticy 
doth allow it, our cluctic doth enfoicc it, their 


nptnesso calls for it, their cxcellcncie com¬ 
mandos it 1 and daie private conceit once seem 
to withstand, where so great nnd so rare cn- 
cumstances do so earnestly com mend c," But 
handwork for girls is not to be neglected On 
the question of private tutorial education ns 
opposed to public he ranges himself strongly 
on the side of the latter and overthrows nil 
the _ traditional arguments in favor or private 
tuition So, too, he ia at one with Aschnm 
in opposing the prevailing system of foreign 
tiavcl But it is on the question of teachcrB 
that Muleaster becomes almost prophetic 
Setting up high standards for the teacher 
(professional spirit^ all-round knowledge, nnd 
discretion), ho insists ns stiongly on their 
proper training lie recommends the establish¬ 
ment of training colleges at the universities 
parallel to other professional schools foi divines, 
physicians, and lawyeis, — an ideal only just 
beginning to bo realized 

In 1582 appcni ed The First Part of the Ele - 
mentane which deals with the correct use of 
vrntten nnd spoken English This is one of 
tho earliest as well ns one of tho strongest pleas 
for the cultivation of tho vernacular, Mulcns- 
tcr is opposed to the bondage to Latin. "I 
love Home," he says, fr but London better, 
I favoi Italy, but England more, I know the 
Latin, but worship the English ” He dis¬ 
cusses tho oiigin of language, orthography, 
and language leforma, and gives rules for 
orthography and composition, A Second Part 
was apparently contemplated, but never ap¬ 
peared, Mulcnster also wrote verses in Latin 
and English, iiidiffcienlly m boLli, nnd was the 
author of a Cato Christianas, Much was done 
by Quick (q.v ) in drawing attention to the 
original and suggestive works of the practical 
schoolmaster who ruled over the two gieatcsb 
London schools of his day. 
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sequently studied in England and Franco, 
Ho was president of Hock If ill College (1870- 
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in Now York (18B0-1893). He was one o l 
the founders of the Catholic Summer School 
at Plattsburgh, NY., and wrote numerous 
papers on education and philosophy, ah well 
ns books on tho philosophy of history, literature, 
and the 1 elation of Aristotle to the Christian 
oliurch, W fl M 

MULTIPLICATION — In its primitive 
form, the operation of taking one number na 
many tunes as thoro are units m another, or 
of folding a number on itself many times, from 
viultus (many) and pheare (tofold), Tho word 
is related to the English manifold, and it ap¬ 
pears in various languages with a similar kind 
of translation. Thus it is found m the early 
printed books of Germany in the form of 
manntp/ahen and uei jjlcIJ adieu, aa well as 
Mehrnng. 

Tho idea of " leading ” a number into thiB 
manifoldednoss is seen in such Latin expressions 
as this from J or drums (1406 edition of his 
arithmetic). " Si ahquis numerus . duca- 
tur 11 Clichtovcus (1503 edition) says: u Mul- 
tiplicare, cat ex ductu yiuua numeri in alterum 
producorc," and similar expressions arc found 
in moat Latin works This is the origin of orn 
common expression in nlgcbia, n a into b 
The definition of multiplication liaa Always 
given trouble on account of the continual 
broadening of the idea As soon ng a frac¬ 
tional multiplier appears the primitive defini¬ 
tion ceases to he valid. For example, we do 
not look out of a window half of a time, mid 
honcG the expression ”21 tunes 4 " is mean¬ 
ingless unless we extend the significance of 
multiplication and of the word ” times ” This 
haa been (lone, and no one objects to saying 
” 1\ times 4" at present. although many 
would still object to saying " } times 4/' which 
would bo quite ab justifiable if it were not that 
we have as short expression, and one that is 
more erxict, in “ } of 4 " There is no definition 
of multiplication that coveis the cases needed 
in elementary nncl secondary classes, and that 
is at the same time simple enough for children. 
It is doubtful iF theio is any advantage in learn¬ 
ing a definition like the familiar one that ” mul¬ 
tiplication Is tho process of taking one number 
as many times ns there are units in another ” 
The important thing is that tho term should bo 
correctly uscdjmt that i t defi nition covering tho 
case of - i V3 X (- $ V^T) should be learned 
by beginners is not at all necessary One 
of the best of the elementary definitions is the 
one that states that multiplication is the pro¬ 
cess of finding a number that is derived from 
the multiplicand in tho same way that the 
multiplier is derived fiom unity; but Lilia js 
open to the objections of difficulty as well 
as uncertainty It is, however, ono of the 
oldest of oui definitions, appearing in the 
works of Maximus Planudca in the fourteenth 
century and in many of the first printed text¬ 
books. 


Of tho terms omployetl, " multiplicand ” 
comes from numerus multiplicand's, "Anglico 
yo nombur tho quyeh to bo multiplied *' (ns 
our earliest English manuscript on the subject 
translates it). It appears in this full foim in 
most Latin arithmetics, but finally nuuMrtu 
waa dropped, as in the writings of Liclit (1500), 
Iluswirb (1501), and Cirvello (1505), leaving 
only muUiplicandm. The woid "multiplier” 
has had a varied career, appearing as 
plicans i multi plicalor i moUiplicantc, and mvl- 
tipiunri, besides having various other forms. 
The word " product ” is relatively modern 
s\s limited to multiplication, It has q.b often 
been applied to the lesult of addition, meaning 
simply the outcome of any operation In- 
stead of pioduct, factus has been used by good 
writers, raid there ia some reason for this usage 
in view of the woid ” factor.” This brief 
historical sketch is intioduced to suggest a 
doubt ns to the necessity for tho difficult 
technical terms now taught to children, Tho 
early wntcis spoke of tho number to be multi¬ 
plied, which in Latin ifl numerus mulliph- 
candui r, and tliere is no reason why we should 
not say " number to be multiplied " to-day, 
at least to primary chilclicn, Neither is there 
any reason why we should not use " answer ” 
or ” result ” for all of the operations. In 
Lima it is probable that some euoh simple 
teims will be evolved 

As to tho operation itself, the liisloiy is very 
long, Ehnakam (g.u.) gives five pinna, and 



Encioli (q.fi) givcb right One of these svns 
known ns the ” glaring” or ” quad ill literal ” 
plan, and is hern shown from an Italian 
mnnuscupt of about 1120. It was nlso 
known ns the 11 golosia 11 plan, because the 
Venetians called the gratings in fiont of 
their windows by this name, — whence 
the modern Frenoh jalousie for a kind of a 
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blind OuL of all tho plans that have been 
suggested, only one remains m common use, 
This was invented by the Floicntinc business 
computers, and went by the name of the ben- 
cacolo method, because lb represented the num- 
bcis arranged in liLtlo equities sucli ns were 
found on a kind of cake (bcncocoZo) and used 
in Tuscany. The Venetians more commonly 
culled it by the name scatkien ( scacheno , nnd 
other variants) because the little squares 
resembled those on a chessboard. It was 
long nftci the time of the first pjjnted books 
that the oldci methods wcio completely aban¬ 
doned for this one. The object of this his- 
toucal sketch is to suggest that it is quite 
piobable that we have nob yet settled upon 
the best method The introduction of decimal 
factions (see Pn actions) Jins made it often 
necessary to multiply to only a limited number 
of decimal places, and the ordinaly method 
caincs the woik Farther than necessary It 
Seems possible that we may soon be teaching in 
the schools some conti acted pioccss that will 
cany the result only ns far as needed, 

The multiplication table lias had thiec gen¬ 
eral forms, Of these the column arrangement 
is the oldest, being found in the clay tablets 
of ancient Babylon, of the thud millennium, 
n c The column table was often very ex¬ 
tensive, mnning up to factors in the hundreds 
The products were not memorized, but tlie 
tables ’were used foi reference, ana when a, 
product was found in this way, the multipli¬ 
cation was said to have been performed ' r per- 
calonna ” (by the column) The following 
are parts of tuch a table taken from a Florentine 
manuscript of about 1450, 
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sancc times the Pythngoienn table (ilfensrt 
Pylkagonca , Tauola Pitafforica } Table de Pyiha- 
gorc), It first appeals in punL in an edition 
of Boethius, although Boethius piobnbly never 
knew such a table, this being an interpolation 
of some latci copyist The following dlusiia- 
tion shows the table as it appealed in the first 
edition. 
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A second form was used by the more scien¬ 
tific writers, It was the square airay, and was 
commonly called jn Medieval and Bennis- 


t The third standard form of the multiplica¬ 
tion table is the tiinugulnr array, formed by 
cutting the squaie along the crossed diagonal 
m the preceding illustration. This was used by 
many early writcra of mercantile arithmetics. 

The question of learning tho 

\ multiplication table ns such 

has ftgiLatccl some teachers 

_ i in every generation It is 

\j^\ea ^BDjl one of the most patent facta 

WoW in education that children 

5 a!I and adults are deficient in 

ttyfr the combinations of numbers 

<;o t-i <i*> m addition and muUiplica- 

tion, ftnt ^ all the 

XIseal time at tho disposal of the 

> schools these number facts 
should be more thoroughly 
known than at present, Tho 
tendency of a gctieintion ngo 
to let °hild acquire these 
Si'e^Xlu number facts as the need 

<£■7 50 appeared, memorizing them 

*7 J*f® as acquired, 1 ms happily been 

X!,% 9 X*> checked. Unless the table is 

^ H dJ learned thoroughly, as such, 

not all oT the combi nations 
will receive the renuisitq at¬ 
tention It should be the 
subject of constant oial drill, 
and if possible it should be placed where it 
enn also be seen. Besides the tabular drill 
there must be an equal amount of drill upon 
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the isolated combinations, 4 X 7, 9 X 6, and bo appearance of the swelling for some three 
on This learning of the table does not cxcludo weeks, or about two weeks after the fever sub- 
th& introduction of motive, nor does it in any aides, though some authorities believe that 

way interfere with modern ideas ns to how infection is spiead in school during the period 
number Inch should fust bo picbentcd of uiQuhation, Children suffering liom mumps 

The explanation of the piocess offers few should bo excluded fioin school for at least 

difficulties. In general, it is well to give the four weeks altci the swelling appears. Qpim 

full Tonn of any opciation first, followed at ion diffcis as to whether other childien living 

once, amt bcfoie the pupil ncquue^ lua ludnU in the same house should also be excluded, 

of woik, by Lhe form to be used in pinclicc In any event, it is larcly necessary to close 

The explanations of tlio ordinary leytbooka the school as a precautionary measure, 
arc geneinliy quite sufficient for tho purposa G. M W. 

in view D,E. S, Reference — 

Sec Checks on Computations. Duck, A II. Reference Handbook of the Medical 

Sciences, VqL VI, pp» 0-L0» (Mow York, 1Q03.) 

MUMPS. — Mumps, moio tochnically paro¬ 
titis, or parotiditis, is an acute, highly mfec- MUNICH. — See Germany, Education in; 
turns, febrile disense, characterized by swelling Industrial Education, 
of the parotid gland. It breaks out in brief, 

but intense, epidemics, usually duung cold and MUNICH, ROYAL BAVARIAN LUDWIG' 
wet seasons. Though few not rendoLed un- MAXIMILIAN UNIVERSITY OF, GER- 
mime by previous attacks escape infccLioii, MANY — The histoiy of the present uni- 
these cpidemica bring little or no mortality, versity at Munich dates back to Lhe foundation 
It is rare in infancy and after middle ago and of a univeiaily at Ingolstadt by Papal Bull 

commoner in males limn in females. obtained by Duke Louis the Rich in 1450 

The cause of mumps is obscure, though The opening, however, was delayed and took 
probably ft microbe present in tlm snliva and place in 1472, with faculties of theology, law, 
disseminated by the breath. The period of medicine, and arts The univcisity was 
incubation is long, from two to three weeks, modeled on tho University of Vienna Ingob 
often nineteen days, and tho disc as a runs its sladt played a prominent part in the Ilcnms- 
course m about a fortnight more. sancc period and numbered among its teachers 

As a rule, piemonitory symptoms nio absent Celtcs, Rcuchlin. and Aventnma. Billing the 
or very mild. The onset ig sudden, with pain Reformation it beenmo the rallying point of 
and stiffness at the back of tho lower jaw, Catholicism, Dr. Eck, LutheUs opponent, 
followed in a few days by the characteristic being then a member. Fiom the bixtccnlh 
swelling of the region just undci the lobo of (1550) to the eighteenth century tho university 
the ear, and extending forward and dawnwaid was undei Jesuit contiol in all its faculties 
to a degree depending on the seventy of the In 1772 the Jesuits wcic removed fiom the 
case A moderate fever lasts foi four oi five university, and the theological faculty was 
days The swelling reaches its height in from placed under tho Benedictines. Under dirce- 
two to five days, is stationary for two days, toiship of J A Iclcstatt in the middle of the 
then rapidly subsides The inflamed legion eighteenth centuiy much progiess was made 
ia painful and very tender. In some eases the In 1709 a ICamcml-Instititl was established, 
skin may ledclen and even peel Speech is which developed into a faculty of political 
difficult and muffled. Swallowing or masti- science and economics, and for a lime included 
cation is painful and the diet must be cxolu- also technology, agncultuic, and forestry In 
sivcly fluid. The head is bent forward or 1S00 the university was moved to Lnmlshul, 

toward the swollen side. There may lm and received tho present title ill 1802. The 

headache, earache, vomiting, and other symp~ transference to Munich took place in 1820, 
toms of general ill health. In mild eases thcia much to the advantage of tile university, which 

may be but^little pain or swelling, but these wns now piactically amalgamated with the 

cqscs arc as infectious as the scvoie ones Academy of Science, The royal family were 

Tho most common complications aro swell- strong suppoitors of the institution. New 

ing and pam in the testes, maminro, and ovaries. buildings were piovidcd in 1840, and a hostel 

which may follow subsidence of the parotid (Maxnnilianeum) waa established by Maxi- 

inflammation, particularly in adolescents and milian II In 1808 a Tcchm'scta Hochschde 
adults In ram eases the inflammation ia was established in Munich, and agriculture 

transferred to the brain and death may result and to soma extent forestry were piovidcd for 
from meningitis, In any event, the patient, in separate institutions. Courses have been 

even in mild cases, should remain in bed until increased, lhe collections have been augmented, 

convalescence ensues The disease is self- and institutes and seminms have been added 
hunted and the treatment consists primarily Tho following faculties aic maintained: the- 
in insuring free action oT the bowels and pio- ology (Catholic), law; political science; medi- 
teotion of the swelling from cold. cine; and philosophy (section for philosophy, 

The period of infection extends from the philology, and history, and soction for mathc- 
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matics and science), The enrollment in tlic 
wintci semester of 1010-1011 was 0905 matricu¬ 
lated students and 091 auditor and in the 
winter of 1011-1912, 7579, 
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MUNICIPAL COLLEGES AND UNIVER¬ 
SITIES —■ England. — As education became 
a function of the state, the tendency was to put 
the icsponsibility for elementary education 
upon the local communities, Gmdimlly that 
responsibility has been extended to tho post- 
elementary grades And of late there hog been 
manifest a disposition ail the part of gieafc 
cities to provide the means of highci education, 
rather than to wait for private initiative and 
the spoiadic plulaiithiopy of personal gencios- 
ity. The municipal colleges of England and 
the United States me expressive of this lugh 
purpose It must not bo understood, however, 
m speaking cf municipal colleges in England, 
that they aio established or maintained by 
the municipal authorities In all cases these 
universities and umvcisity colleges have been 
established by private benefactions and aie 
still maintained largely by private endowment. 
It is only since the beginning of the present 
century that the municipalities have been con¬ 
tributing gradually moic and more to the 
maintenance of the institutions in Lhcir midst 
Further, they take an active part by maintain¬ 
ing scholarships and prizes m the universities, 
and also have representatives on theii govern¬ 
ing bodies The institutions aie also civic in 
the sense that their success is more nnd moie 
coming to be n matter of local piidc, and many 
of the bcncfacLions nrc inspired by civic spirit 
as much as by the desire to promote education, 
The local universities, chartered within the 
Inst few years, are Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London (reorganized), Ala richest oi, 
and Sheffield (qq.v ) There are also a numbci 
of university colleges, which, however, do not 
grant dcgiccs: Nottingham, Heading, South¬ 
ampton (qq »,), To these must be added the 
constituent bodies which make up the Univer¬ 
sity of Wales (rj.u,), and the now University of 
Belfast (i/ a.), and the colleges of the National 
University of li eland (g.u,), all of which have 
strong local affiliations These civic institu¬ 
tions had their origin in an endeavor " to raise 
the intellectual level of the town 11 in which 
thoy were placed 13ut situated, qs they are. 
in the center of England's commercial and 


industrial life, and confronted by an intense 
desue of then- students foi gicater efficiency 
in these activities, they immediately widened 
their scope of work and hccamo strongly 
technological The government commission, 
in its report of 1907, complains that it " cannot 
distinguish between tho university and fcho 
technical work ” 

Organization -—The umveisitios and col¬ 
leges arc organized into faculties; e.g, at the 
Univeisity of Mnnchcstei them mo Llio follow¬ 
ing faculties mts, science, law, music, com¬ 
merce, theology, technology, and medicine, 
and a department of education In each 
faculty ordinary and honors degrees (gu) are 
given at the end of a couiso of tlnco years 
(except in medicine) While there is a system 
of election foi the ordinary degree course, the 
subjects are taken in closely allied groups. 
Each of the univcisitics has the powci to 
inspect and examine schools on request The 
northern univcisiLics, Mancha tor, Leeds, 
Liverpool, and Sheffield, have com billed to 
form a Joint Matiiculalion Boaid, which holds 
a combined entrance examination for the uni¬ 
versities and also inspects and examines schools, 
granting school certificates on the results The 
universities are also lepiescntcd, as a liile, 
on the governing bodies of local secondary 
schools and local education committees 

Relation to the CommunUy — These insti¬ 
tutions justify their name, civic umveisitios, 
because each makes a special effort to meet 
the economic pioblcins of its city In Shef¬ 
field, for example, the cutlery center of England, 
tho local university has an excellent " School 
of Metallurgy/ 1 " No laboiatory is better 
equipped than this. Tho manufacture of 
crucible, SionienSj and Bessemer btecl is carried 
on, on a commercial scale " Leeds is England's 
textile center, The civia university of that 
city has a school of "ToxLile Industnes ” 
and anotlici of "Dyeing and Color Chem¬ 
istry 11 In Birmingham mining is promi¬ 
nent, and in Manchester "much lcseaich 
woik lias been done in chemistry and physics 
and then application to the Cot Lon City's 
industries " Industrial England is looking to 
thesa civia universities as agents m piomot- 
ing her economic efficiency or supremacy 

No applicant is iidmiLted to these schools 
unless he can meet tha standards of gencial 
culture These requisites allow a certain 
amount or election a counting to a student’s 
nevioua training Thus at ManchesLci Eng- 
ish language or litc rat me, English history, nnd 
mathematics nre compulsory, while a choice 
of thiee other subjects (including a foreign 
language) out of nine is allowed. Bub there 
arc no prerequisites according to the future 
woik of the students, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of medicine. An applicant for n cer¬ 
tificate in any biancli is not required to meet 
the same high level of preparation as the 
young man who seeks a degree 
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Financial Support — The sources of income 
of these univci allies can be gioupcd under the 
following heads — 

(1) Endowment fund. (2) Pnvatc dona¬ 
tions to the general fund (3) Private 
donations for specific endeavors Money is 
frequently given for a library, a special school, 
a new department, special research, new 
courses to tram for efficiency in some industiy. 
Tho Cloth workers 1 Company of London gave 
the University of Leeds £1000 a year, revocable 
at pleasuro. This donation was made perma¬ 
nent upon the establishment of the " Depmt- 
ment of Cloth workers.” Buoh donaLions avo 
typical oF a laige number. (4) Student fees* 
Though the fees aic reasonable, nn attempt 
is in process to rcduco them further and make 
them uniform. (5) National government sub¬ 
sidy allotted annually. A regular commission 
on " Grants iu Aul to University Colleges " 
decided upon a propoitional allotment to 
each institution, These subsidies are usually 
divided among the universities m proportion 
to the fund that each can raise fiom all other 
sources (G) Tho municipal grnnL. The mu¬ 
nicipality or the county within whose limits 
tho university is situated makes an annual 
giant. In many instances the income from 
the municipal tiwsury is insignificant in com¬ 
parison to the other sources. 

gludcnfo — Those universities me coeduca¬ 
tional. Sessions are held at night ns well as 
eluting the day; those m the industries arc 
thus enabled to take the technical courses. 
In no universities, however, do evening comses 
count toward a degree Many of these stu¬ 
dents come from distant cities and fojcign 
countries to avail themselves of the specialties 
of the different universities. No better index 
of tho need of the work of these universities 
need be offered than then growing popularity, 
Their influence is shown in tho following tabl e: — 



TfneniNQ 

Staff 

Day StudPnth 

University Coffega, Lon- 



don ...... 

131 

1350 

Bristol University , . . 

123 

700 

Manchester Univotsity . 

212 

1657 

Lecd'J University . 
Liverpool University 

162 

001 

210 

1079 

Birmingham University , 

ua 

1017 

Shu/field University . . 

160 

S86 
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United States, — In. the United States such 
civic institutions mo in a stricter sense munici¬ 
pal colleges. Every Western state maintains 
its iimvciMiy, which is, not only in its purposed 
sea vice, but also m its suppoiL, public, and 
many othoi states contribute largely townie) 
the support of such institutions. But beyond 
this, cities have made piovision oF like char¬ 
acter Ghruleston and Baltimore have for 


nmny decades supported institutions known 
as "city colleges/' but the two most notablo 
examples Me the Umveisity of Cincinnati 
O/.u ) and the College of the City of New York. 
The former, made possible hy & large private 
gift, is a consolidation of an original college 
and neighbor mg schools of mcdLcine, law 
cngineciing, dentistry, and education. Its 
/student body of 753 college students and 7QQ 
piofcssional students, its teaching staff of over 
200, and ita manifold activities are supported 
by the original endowment just referred to and 
in part by city contributions. 

The purest Lype of a municipal college is the 
College of the City of Now York, (See New 
Youk, College or the City cjt\) It is 
governed by trustees appointed by the city, 
and receives graduates af the city high schools 
upon certificate. It is a municipal college 
in the truest sense ot the term, foi it is BUp- 
poitcd solely by tho city; its unexcelled physi¬ 
cal equipment, costing §5,000,000, was paid 
for by the city; it is open only bo residents of 
the city who meet the entiance requirements, 
and to them without feed In ltd development 
it is looking toward fitting young men foi 
highest service to Lhc city. 

Germany. — While municipal iiniverwlies ns 
such have nob been established in Germany 
there is ft tendency for the univeisitics siLuatccI 
m the huge towns to flourish in point of num¬ 
bers at the expense of the small uni void tics 
This further drawing attention to the fact 
that the largest and wealthiest centals of popu¬ 
lation me not provided with facilities for higher 
education. A new ora lias been mnuguiatcd 
in this field by the establishment of a uni¬ 
versity in Erankfort-a-M (q,v), in which 
private munificence and the civic authorities 
had a large share It ia very piobablc that 
before long a similar institution will be estab¬ 
lished at Hamburg, J. H, IF. 

MUNICIPALITY — See City Schools, 
City School Apministhation. 

MUNSTER, WESTFALISCHE WIL¬ 
HELMS-UNIVERSITY OF, GERMANY — 
Tho present university, although one of the 
moat recent of German foundations, has lus- 
toncftl continuity with the Gymnasium Pmi- 
linum conducted by the Jesuits at Munster 
in I5SS Efforts were made to establish a 
uinvoisity early in the seventeenth century, 
and although privileges weic obtained from 
Live Pope in 1029 and the Empcior m 1G31, 
nothing more wa>s done In the next centiny, 
however, through the Untiling energy of Elec¬ 
toral Piincc von Fliifitonborg, a Papal Bull 
and the Emperors consent were obtained in 
1773 for tho erection of the university, But 
tho endowments were so poor that the opening 
with faculties of theology (Catholic), law, am) 
philosophy was delayed until 1780. Cliaiis in 
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medicine wcie added gradually. The numer¬ 
ous wars of tho pouod, however, were a check 
on pi ogress Hopes foi the futuic were en- 
tcitaincd under Prussian rule, but they came 
to nothing^ since tha government decided to 
found a umvcisiLy at Bonn in 1808, and to closo 
the faculties of law and medicine at Munster, 
leaving to it only theology and law and the 
title of Akademische Lchranstalt. The work 
of the institution was thus confined to homing 
Catholic theologians and the few candidates 
for the higher teaching profession In 1843 
the title of Royal Theological and Philosophi¬ 
cal Academy was granted, with univoisity 
privileges, New chairs wero added from time 
to time after 1858. Aftei 1875 a further 
development took place, new ohaua wave 
created, seminars were added, an auditorium 
and chcmistiy lnborntoiy wore crccted 1 and 
an nichicolagical museum, botanical institute, 
geographical equipment, and a museum of 
medical and modern art In 1900 the Prov¬ 
ince of Westphalia and the city of Munster 
raised funds for the local institution, nnd in 
1G02 a faculty of law and political science was 
established and university privileges were 
granted In 1907 tho title Wostfnli&chc Wil- 
helms-Uruversitat was adopted A faculty 
of medicine has not yet been established, but 
five semesters toward a complete medical 
course can be completed at tho university, 
The following faculties arc now in existence 
Catholic theology; law and political science; 
philosophy (philology-history, mathematics- 
science, and pharmacy). The enrollment in 
the wniter semester of 1 011-1912 was 2314. 
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VdI I, pp 414^51 (Berlin, 1004) 

Fidpeh A Die aZfe UniverBittlt Milmter. (MUnater, 
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MURMELLIUS, JOHANNES (1460- 
1517). f —A Dutch acholai and schoolman, wax 
born in Rocimond, Holland, and educated 
at the schools of Deventer, wheic lie beenmo 
a pupil of the famous humanist Ilegms 
Prom 1498 to 1513 he lived at Munster, 
Westphalia, whcie (1509) he was appointed 
lector of a Latin School. In 1510 he took 
a similar position in Olkmni, Holland. He 
was the author of many widely used text¬ 
books. such as the Poppa pueioaun, a begin- 
ncis' took in Latin, also an anthology of Latin 
poets, and a textbook on yoisificaLion, With 
Reuchlm (qv ) ho took part in the fight against 
the enemies of humanism His life has been 
written by Roichling (Freiburg, 1880), who also 
published a selection of his Latin poems with 
a Gciman ti ambition F. M. 

References — 

13 dm Eli, A Anaaoeivtlhllc TVerke dca Milnalcrischen 
Hunmnisten Johannes Munnclhua, (MUnaLcr, 
1B02-1B05) 


FnEUNDOEN, J Dea Johannes MunHelltiiB TTddagtj- 
gnehc Schnjicn In tfnmuilunp dcr bcdeulcndstcn 
pHdagogwchcn Schriften, VdI XVIII (Puder- 
born, 18U4) 

MURRAY, DAVID (1830-1905) — Educa¬ 
tor Graduating from Union College in 1852, 
served as instuictor in Albany Academy (1852- 
1857) and principal of that institution (1857- 
1S63), and professor in Rutgcis College (1SG3- 
1873) From 1873 to 1879 lie was ndvisci to 
the Minister of Public Education in Japan, and 
fiom 1880 to 1889 was secietnvy of the 
Board oF Regents of the Uifivcisily of tho 
State of New Yoik lie was the author of 
Land Surveying (1869), Japanese Education 
(1876), and Hislonj of Education in New Jer- 
sei; (1699) \Y. 8. M. 

MURRAY, LINDLEY (1745-1820) — 
Author of Murray’s grammars, readers, and 
spellers. He was educated iu the schools of 
the Society of Friends, and taught for a short 
tune in a bom ding school at Builington, N J., 
and later at Iloldgate, near York, England 
His English Grammar was published in 1795, 
his English Reader in 1770, and his Spelling 
Book in 1804. All these textbooks passed 
through many editions, with numeious "se¬ 
quels " and abridgments, His Autobiography 
was publish eel by Elizabeth Frank after hs 
dentil. W. S. M. 

See Giumaiah; Latin Ghammah, 

MURPHY, JOHN J. (1844-1892) - 
Jesuit educator He was giadmitcd at Carlow 
College, Ireland, in 1SG2, and enmo lo Llio 
United States and joined the Society of Jesus 
four years later. Ho was lnstructoi nnd pio- 
feasor in several American Jesuit colleges, and 
was president of St Francis Xavier College 
(1685-1888) Ho wrote several philosophical 
papers W. S. M. 

MUSCLE READING —See Mind Read¬ 
ing 

MUSCLES, FUNDAMENTAL AND AC¬ 
CESSORY,— In tho com sc of animal evolu¬ 
tion, the small fine muscles of the body have 
gradually been evolved by diffcienliation 
wiLhm the structme of the larger muscles. 
Thus, the muscles which control the bps of 
tho human mouth have been evolved out of a 
relatively simple gross muscle, which in the 
lower foims of animal life controls the mouth 
opening, The muscles oF the hand have be¬ 
come gradually differentiated from the gross 
muscles controlling the forward extremity of 
the lower animals This fact of animal evolu¬ 
tion has been cited by students of education 
as giound foi the goneinl principle that the 
child's mu s cut a y training should follow the 
same genetic ordci. The grosser muscles 
should be first brought into aclion, the finer 
muscles should be reserved to a later period 
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of education. Tins statement with regard to 
muscular training lias sometimes been put in 
a faun wlucli accentuates furthci the signifi¬ 
cance of the diffeionco between fundamental 
and accessoiy muscles. It has sometimes 
been and that the finer muscles arc immature 
at the beginning of individual life and unable 
to perform any work Such a statement as 
this last overlooks the fact that even the 
relatively undeveloped movements of earlier 
infancy involve the contraction of the finer 
muscles Thus the closing of the fist aa it 
appears in every noimfil infant involves the 
contraction of all tho finci muscles of the hand 
as well as of the grosser muscles The con¬ 
traction of the vocal cords in ( like fashion 
involves soma of the most debento muscles 
of the body. The rolling of the eyes depends 
upon the contraction of the fine muscles of tha 
eye 

In the early stages, however, these fine 
muscled arc not capable of acting in such a way 
as to produce complex 01 highly differentiated 
cooidinations Thus it ia qinto impossible 
to move one of the fingers at this early stage 
in a (Inaction different from the general move¬ 
ment which is being made by all of the lingers 
of the hand While the fine muscles are thus 
capable of contraction, they arc nob capable 
of highly differentiated movements, The dis¬ 
tinction should lie made, therefore, not between 
the small muscles and the Inigo muscles, but 
between the fiuc differentiated coordinations 
and the grossei coordinations. The develop¬ 
ment of the fine differentiated coordinations 
ia undoubtedly alow and re quires aensmy and 
motor control of a very highly organized type. 

C. H. J, 

See Coordinations, 

MUSCULAR SENSE —The organa of move¬ 
ment, especially the joints and muscles, arc 
provided with sensory nerve fibers whioh send to 
the central nervous system sensory cuirents 
whenever the limbs or other muscular organs 
of the body arc moved The significance of 
motor pioccsscs foi mental development hns 
long been recognized in psychological writing. 
The muscle sensations have been described by 
such wnters as Bain and Wundt aa avenues 
through which bodily movements contribute to 
mental development, C H. J 
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BA-is, A iScusea and fatehed. (London, 18&5.) 
Wongt, W Oulhnea of Paychohoy, (Leipzig, 1807) 

MUSEE PEDAGOGIQUE — See FnANCE, 
Education in; Museums, Educational. 

MUSEUMS, EDUCATIONAL.—The edu¬ 
cational museum may be defined as an insti¬ 
tution to conserve and display collections 
which have an illustrative, comparative, 01 criti¬ 


cal relation to fchc schools and to school work 
or which are concerned with education as a 
profession, a science, or n social institution. 
The mention of a confusion m the use of the 
term u educational museum" will make its 
proper significance more clear Museums lo¬ 
cated in a school or organized ns an adjunct 
to a system of schools, mid niming to aid school 
instruction directly and immediately, are some¬ 
times called " educational museums," Their 
contents are related to education; but since 
their collections are designed aa a supplemen¬ 
tary agoncy in Distinction, tiioy may better 
ba culled r< school museums." They can be 
sharply distinguished from the "educational 
museum": the school museum is itself didac¬ 
tic. it exists foi the pupil ilhectfyj it includes 
only the means of teaching, Lhat is, the appara¬ 
tus, appliances, and nmtciinls of touching 
brought togethci foi use in actual instruction, 
Distinguished from the school museum is tlio 
type of museum which is i elated to education 
as an institution, n profession, or a science, 
lather than to actual touching, which exiBla 
not for the pupil, but Cor the tcachci, the person 
interested in school administration, the student 
of education, and the general public; the col¬ 
lections of which illustrate not only the mcniiB 
and appliances of education (and these not 
to be used in teaching, but to be studied and 
considered for themselves), but in addition, it 
may be, the methods of education, its results, 
its organization and admimaUatian. 

The function of the educational museum may 
also be defined by compel isoit with the educa¬ 
tional library, the educational laboratory, the 
model school, and the school exhibit and ex¬ 
hibition. The educational library contains 
all printed material relating to education; the 
educational museum contains nil objective 
collectionsi the museum, however, includes 
all pimted mnterial more properly treated ns 
exhibits for inspection or as gross data for 
elaboration, than as books for circulation, 
namely, collections of school textbooks, teach¬ 
ing manuals, archives of school catalogues 
and icports, and peilmps bulky illustrated 
works, as on school architecture The educa¬ 
tional laboratoiy undertakes investigations 
in education, and gathers books and objective 
collections aa demanded by these investiga¬ 
tions; it hag no function of public visitation, 
ns the museum, oi of circulation of its resources, 
as the library; its activities me centered in 
its scientific studies The model school ot 
practice school of an institution for training 
teachers might bo called a dynamic museum 
of eduention By the school exhibit is ordi- 
nanly signified a temporary display of the 
results of pupiW work, together with the 
school building and its equipment, usually 
opened to the public for one or moio clays at 
the end of the school year The school ex¬ 
hibition or exposition is a centralized display 
of such exhibits, chiefly including samples of 
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f mpils' work, brought together foi a city or 
argcr district for n longer oi cl shorter time; 
organised, it may be, independently 01 in 
connection with some industrial exposition. 
Such educational expositions often include 
miuiufactuicis' exhibits of teaching appliances, 
school furniture, textbooks, and other materials 
In so far as these exhibitions biing together 
displays which have been prepared disinter¬ 
estedly; &Q fur they do temporarily pact oC 
wlmt educational museums do permanently. 
In so fm ns manufacturers' exhibits enter on 
a competitive basis, the exposition is of a 
different genua fiom that of the educational 
museum. (Sec Expositions, Intehnational, 
and Education; Exhibitions, School,) 

There have been seventy-five or more edu¬ 
cational museums projected m game twenty- 
live diffciant cauntiiea since 1850 Credit 
foi tho fiist one is due to Egcrlon Ryorson, 
Provincial Superintendent of Education for 
Onlavia, Canada, who m 1845 was granted 
£100 to purchase samples of school models, 
copies of which lie had seen in Ameiican schools 
and which lie thought Canadian maniifnctillers 
might duplicate. The collection of school 
aids became pait of the Canadian Museum, 
opened at Toronto in 185G, and aftciwnrd 
known us the Educational Museum, until 
1B97, when tho name Piovincial Museum was 
assumed At about the latter date the Inst 
purely educational exhibits were ictircd from 
tho museum, The educational collections at 
Toronto realized certain important mulls 
they distinctly improved the teaching equip¬ 
ment of the schools of the pi ovincc both through 
force of example and by the direct agency of 
tho government m Belling to the schools dupli¬ 
cates of the exhibits shown, they led, within 
ten years, to Canndian manufacture of teach¬ 
ing materials, school desks, and othci requi¬ 
sites. so that the depository and sales bureau 
of llio government ctmld later bo dispensed 
with, they influenced American schools through 
the visits of various American teachers, es¬ 
pecially through the stimulus given to Prin¬ 
cipal Sheldon (<z v ) of the Oswego Normal 
School, who inspected the Toionto collections 
about I860 and as a consequence initiated the 
"Oswego movement" (g u.) m Amencan 
education 

Though the idea of a museum of education 
is claimed for the French school inspector, 
Juihen, who wrote about 1817, tho Crystal 
Palace Exhibition in London in 1851 assuicdly 
gave the stimulus to the first two European 
educational museums,—the Collection of 
Teaching Appliances of the Royal Bureau 
of Commerce and Industry for Whrttcmbcrg, 
organized at Stuttgart in 1851 and still forming 
a section of the National Industrial Museum 
in that city, and the Educational Section of the 
South Kensington Museum, London, 1857- 
1888 Indeed, a laigc proportion of educa¬ 
tional museums owe their beginnings to tho 


educational sections of liiLerimlionnl exposi¬ 
tions A Bumy of the educational museums 
of the world is tho basis foi the following state¬ 
ment of their usual collections and activities 
Such exhibits may be organized according 
to (L) the progressive stages of school work, 
the kindergarten, the elementary grades in 
turn, and ( higher education, or (2) the sub¬ 
jects of instruction, qs geography, history, 
industrial arts, or what not Both schemes 
of classification have been followed, each has 
its obvious advantages These materials of 
instruction, including textbooks as well as 
11 aids/' appliances, illustrations, material, ftiul 
teaching efpupment of nil sorts, the tcachei's 
tools in shorL, form the item of first importance 
in a dynamic museum, one that seeks to im¬ 
prove teaching It is significant that in the 
statutes of sixty-seven museums, assistance 
to teachers is mentioned by forty-two as their 
first aim, and the collection and exhibit of 
teaching appliances by fifty-seven as then most 
important work. The collection of teach¬ 
ing appliances is made vital by the effort to 
secure new and improved types na soon ns 
they come upon the market, and by prompt 
criticisms in the educational press, while in 
a few cases museums have sent out traveling 
exhibits of new appliances that teachers may 
bob the latest and best 

With emphasis upon new and improved 
appliances, ono in five museums at least plans 
to include foioign exhibits, thus looking to 
that intcvnatioiud exchange of uleaa bo im¬ 
portant to educational pi ogress. Some strik¬ 
ing instances of this international movement 
in educational ideas arc afforded by the To¬ 
ronto, Tokyo, and South Anwucan museums 
It might be urged that these museums all aided 
in the improvement of education in new coun¬ 
tries; the French and German museums, how¬ 
ever, show thsvt the educational museum has 
still a function for progress even in advanced 
countries. 

The next most common exhibils die those 
of Lhe school building and its furnishings, Tho 
comparative study of nrclHtccluic, oi, to men¬ 
tion a more limited topic, the school desk, 
could be facilitated by tho aid of the educa¬ 
tional museum, anil cither topic is worthy 
of rcsciuch, Tho school building itself forms 
a division in most educational museums, 
illustrated by architects' chawings and blue 
prints of floor plans, elevations, and their 
details, Such exhibits make possible a com¬ 
parative study of the school plant, and nmy 
extend the adoption of good architecture 
Such collections furnish tho necessary founda¬ 
tion to treatises upon school architecture, 
which ought to be tnoic than compilations 
of pictmes, and should offer wise cuticism 
based on wulo coinpiuisona, 

Other exhibits mentioned in the plans of 
different museums arc the following’ Lhosc 
illustrating school organization as record blanks 
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mid rcpoitgj samples nf pupils’ work, to illus- stances, educational museums devoted cn- 
Irnto the results of Instruction; liiatoiical Lnely to a limited field have been pioposed’ 
exhibits — a feature m one in foui of the ns, the projected museum of Frocbel memorials 
muaouins; an educational library, an historical nt Eisenach; the museum of industrial eduen- 
library luoluvca of school reports, collections tion at Erankfoit (1900-1902); and that of 
of textbooks, of childicn's literature, ami of deaf-mute education at Leipzig, 
school and oilier pictmcs. Two oi thi.ee of The educational library is the natural ad- 
thesG items meiit an extended noLico junct to the museum There is some soil of 

Exhibits of children's work, the immediate book collection with practicolly every museum 
material results of llic teaching pioccss, have The Pans and the Beilin city museums have 
had small place, usually, \\\ educational each a large hbravy, and others have frequently 
nuiscunia. They have always been a large 5000 or more volumes Theac libinues com- 
Icafcure o[ temporary educational exhibitions priso books on education, textbooks, teachers' 
Usually regarded oa of ophemeinl value, these manuals, and the archives of school reports, 
exhibits have in a few instances, notably the regulations, programs, and like invaluable 
Paris museum, been created into permanent documentary recouls The possibilities of the 
display? Their utility 10 , 1 skies in the possibil- last-named item are indicated by the collec- 
ifcy which they afford of comparisons of prog- tion of several thousand serial catalogues and 
less in the schools; to bo reliable for tikis repoitg,. annually augmented, on file in the 
purpose, they must bo originally compiled Educational Libraiy of New York Slate 
with accuracy nml under known conditions. Special book collections are found with certain 
Limited in amount, and organized m albums, museums, catalogues and books 1 elating to 
such exhibits of children's regular school work, teaching appliances; childicn's books;. in 
or perhaps of the results of tests and examiua- many cases, loading looms with educational 
lions, might become educational records of gi cat journals on file. (See Lidhajues, Educa- 

VnlllC 'flQNAL) 

Historical exhibits of various kinds have Another view of the educational museum as 
been made. Some oi these are memorials an institution may be secured by observing 
of educators, as the collection m the Deutsches its activities. Over hnlf tho museums loan 
ScMwusciim in Berlin, and the collection of out exhibits, in a few cases directly into the 
physics apparatus mrnlc and used by Profeasor sohopls; in other cases to teachers and school 
Schaeffer at Jena, and now maintained thero officials for inspection and study. The St, 
ns a memorial to him. Most striking of all Petersburg museum made a sinking exhibit 
are tho Pcstalozsu memorials at Zurich and the at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia 
Comcnius collection at Prague, while the gi eat in 187G; the Rostock museum sends parcels 
educational library at Leipzig, the Phdago- of new teaching appliances over four different 
qischea Zentral (CQnmiiuS’StifLuuo), although circuits, Lo foity-four different places of exhibitj 
not a museum pihnaiily, is in itself a memorial and the Copenhagen museum has circulated 
of this tyjic, Very suggestive as a type of exhibits aiul arranged accompanying lectuvea 
possible historical exhibit is the Hamburg on school architecture, hj'giene, etc Lantern 
School-History Collection, which by means of slides arc loaned for purposes of instruction by 
prints, photogrnphs, pupils’ books, textbooks, several museums The loan of books from tho 
old school reports, and the like represents the libraries is common Temporary exhibitions 
development of local education Any com- are held by three foui ths of the museums, and 
munity might in a similar simple way preserve on such subjects ns. childicn’s litciatuic, 
within its main school building such memorials history of schools or of education, pictures 
of its own educational history. AnoLlier type and school decoration, manufacturers’ loan 
of historical exhibit is that illustinting tnc exhibits of touching appliances in special sub- 
dcvclopincnl of particular school subjects, rib jeets as geography and drawing, exhibit of 
the Breslau museum display illustrating the pupils' woik in manual training and oLher 
evolution of charts and other appliances foi subjects The Pmis muacum has a section 
religious education ami for tho teaching of for publisher’ loans in each of its departments; 
mathematics III this category, Loo, belong the Amsterdam museum has dcfimLc rcgula- 
the unique historical collections of manuscripts tiaus governing manufacturers' loans, the Hio 
and textbooks of arithmetic, graninmi, readem do Janeuo museum has as one featme an 
beginning with hornbooks, pen nun slum and annual exhibit of pupils' woik The number 
other school subjects, in the private librnry of visitois is nnothei measure of a museum's 
of Cicoige A Plimpton, Eaq , of Xcw Yoik usefulness; tho M menu ” attendance: for forty 
Special collections me features or some museums was fiom 1000 to 1500 per annum 
museums, sometimes collections of lornl Especially significant nrc visits by teachers 
natural history nr Indus liv, oRcii exhibits and pupil tcaclieis pi opining foi examinations, 
uf school , ait and .schoolroom dccointion, and by members or seminur classes, ns is 
school hygiene, pictorial collodions, or teach- common in the German museums 
ing mu tennis Foi indnidiml subjects, ns re- Publications of some foim other than 
ligion, arithmetic, or chawing. In a few in- catalogues are issued by many museums ■ 
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(a) a periodical, in some cases a separate paper 
or perhaps a supplement or page in an educa¬ 
tional journal winch reports accessions, ex¬ 
hibitions, criticisms, etc,; (6) monograph 
studies giving hisfcoiical material or the lesults 
of investigations havo been issued by six 
museums at least; (c) school materials, whether 
books, new types of teaching appliances, or 
even, in one case, a school desk, have been 
brought out by certain museums in the efifoit 
to improve teaching equipment. The furnish¬ 
ing ol information has been stated ns the broad 
aim of these museums, and many serve ^ as 
veritable bureaus of educational information 
for the territory they reach 

Finally, instruction lor self-improvement, 
lccLuio courses, and even laboratory courses 
in natuial science have been provided by some 
museums for teachers and pupil teachers, 
emphasizing that the museums exist for the 
teacher, and especially for the teacher in 
training Significant to thi/i same end is 
the tendency of educational museums to ally 
themselves with institutions for training 
teachers * the Toronto museum was connected 
with a normal school, tho Tokyo museum has 
been annexed to tho higher normal school; 
the director of the Pans museum has lecently 
suggested affiliation with the University of 
Pans and the normal schools, in tlio university 
schools of education there has been a sentiment 
iu favor of the organization of callectiona 
which may stand to educational research as 
do tho natural history collections and his¬ 
torical archives to scientific and historical 
study Herein, perhaps, lies the most promis¬ 
ing function of the educational museum, 

List of Educational Museums Tho names uio 
arranged by countries m alphabetic order 
The first date indicates tho year of opening; 
tho second date, if given, the year of closing, 

Argentine Republic —1 Bucnoa Ayrca BibUoleca y 
Muaeo pedagdgicos. 1880 

Au&tna-Hnngnru —2 Agram. Iljratski Skohki 

zcj, 1001, 3 Bozen Sltt7\dige LcArmitfclaua- 

sfelfuup, 1880 4 Budapest, Orszdgos Tanszcr- 

miiscum, 1877 5 Graz, Permancnlc Lehr- 

yiuf/cfoujjfcfiunff, 1882 0 Innsbruck, SttindiQa 

LehrnnUelaitsatdfuno, 1B88 7, Laibach, Schnl-* 

museum und iSVfljidifle LehrmUldaus&teUung, 1S08 
fi, Prague Stdfd sAolm vyslava v Prme, 1800 
0 Vienna Permanente Lehnniltdausstdliuio., tier 
Sladi Wien, 1672-1602 13 Vienna Oitcr- 

rcichisches Schulmuseum, 1003, II, Vienna Per- 
Tiianen to Lehruiittdausstdluno der GcscUschaft Lehr - 
miUelzcnlrale, 1905 

Belgium — 12. Brussels, Music scohnre WaUaaal, 1 BS0 
Brazil — 13, Uio tie Janeiro Afiiseu csco/ai naczonaZ. 
1883 

Dufoaria -— 14, Sofia, Uciltitcn Muzbj, ID05 
Canada,— 16 Toronto Educational Museum, 1BL5- 
1881, now Provincial Museum 
Chic —10 Santiago Masco i)s Fducacidn Nacional, 

mil. 

DrinjinrA —17 Copenhagen, DonsA Sholcmitsam, 

iaa7 

France —■ 18 Chartres Educational Musoum and 
Library 10 Pans il/m'e pldngogiquc, 1B7Q, 
Germany — 20 Augsburg Die Schoilbwche per- 
numente Schullaustcllung in Augsburg, 1081 21, 


Bamberg Die Permanentc Lihrmtitelausstclhino 
in Bamberg, 1800 22 Berlin. Das Deutsche 

Schulmuseum in Berlin, 1870. 23 Berlin, Das 

Stildhschc Schulmuseum in Berlin, 1877. 24, 

Bremen Das Schuhnu^eum dcs Brcmischcn Lchr- 
cniercms, 1032 26 Breslau Dna slddtischc 

Schulmuseum m Breslau, 1601 20 Cologne, 

Die stddhsche LehrmUtclsammlung in Coin a Iih„ 
1901, 27 Donnuwoith Die Permancnte Lchr- 

vntklaussfelluno des Caasiancums in Donauwtirth, 
1870-1884 28, Danzig Die Danzigcr LcJinin/- 

telsanimluno, 1004 20 Dresden Dns hcimnt - 

famrffic/io Sc/iub/iuseim in Dicsdcn, 1005, 30. 

Dresden Das Schulmuseum dcs i?Hc/uiflc/icn 
Lehrervereina in Dresden, 1001 31, Eisenach, 

Das Froebel Museum (projected) 32 Frank¬ 
fort Das Frank fur ter Qcivcrbeschulmuscum, 
1000-1002 33, Glehvite, Das Oberschlesische 

Schulmuseum in G\nw\tz, 1005, 34 Gotha Dna 

Gothaiachc Schulmuseum, 1880 35 Hamburg 

Die Hamburger Lchrmillelavsatdlung, 1807 
30 Hamburg, Die ScAittocscAicMic/ic tfaniznlunfl 
d, iScAufunjamcAa/fhcAcn Dilc/unosi'crcins, 1807. 
37 Hannaver, Dns Sttidlischc Schulmuseum in 
Hammer, 1BD2, 3B, Htldcahcim Dad ScfotU 

museum (die Lcverkllhnatiftung) in //WdesAcun, 

1801 3D, Jena Das TAflruipcr iScAubuuseum 

in Jen a, 1880-1697. 40. Jcnn. Das Schaeffer 

Jl/uieum, 1000 41. Kiel Das Schleswig- 

hahtemischc Schulmuseum in Kiel, 1000 42 

ICdnigsberg Das iScAubmiscuni des Ktinigs- 
berger Lchrervercins, die Slddtischc Bibhothck 
/dr die VofJUffcAiiileArcr, 1881 43 Kolbcrg, 

Das jScAzdniuscujn in Kolb erg, 1004, 44 Leip¬ 

zig. Die Perinanciifc Ausstcllung xon Lchr- 
zntffefn in. Leipzig, 1605-1875 46 Leipzig. 

DcirtocAes ilfuseum /ilr Pai* f>s( urn men 6 iftrunp, 
1605, 40, Magdeburg, Die Lchrmitlclaussiel- 
lung des Lehrervcrbandca dcr Protmz Sachsen in 
Magdeburg, 1077 47 Munich Dns KOmg- 

liche Krciamagazm rim Oberbauurn ftir Lehr- 
vuttcl mid ScAulemricA/ujipaflcpenstawlfl m jjfibi- 
cAeu, 1076 46 Oldenburg, Da,a fieAidmuscim 

zu Oldenburg i Grossh, 1000 40 Posen, Das 

Posentr SeAiilmuacum, 1607 50, Rcgensberg. 

Die Oherpfgiusehe permanenta Kreis-LchnniUel- 
ausslellung in Rcgcn&bcro, 1BS0 61. Brndorf 
Das Naturhistonacho Schulmuaeum dcr Stadia 
getneinde Hixdorf, 1607, 52, RosLock, Daa 

Mccklenhurgisshc Yolkschuhnuscum m DosfocJL, 
1BS9 63 Sluitgnrt Die LeArmilZeJsfl/Jimhtnp 

der KOmglich WtlrttembergiBchcn Zentralafdlc filr 
Gcwerbe wjid KniirJel in Stuttgart, 1851, 64, WoU- 

cnbllUcl Das Landcs-Sehulmuseum /Ur das 
Herzogtum Braunschweig tn WalfenbUttcl, 1892 

Great Britain —55 London Educational Peclion of 
Soillh Kensington Museum. 1857-1808 60 Lon¬ 

don. Educational Museum or Teachers 1 Guild) 

1802 

Greece, — 67 ALhcna ’EKJrai&euriKdi' IdovtrerW, 1005 
Italy — 60 Genoa Civico Alusco petiagogira e scolas- 
hco, 1801 69 noma Muzca d'Jslruzionc e d' 

Educazionc, 1B74-1SS1. 

Japan —00 Tokyo KiatAiHLaAri&wfsulluwm, 187B, 
^efAerfands —01, Amsterdam Ncdcrlandvch, School- 
museum, 1677 02 Hague J/useiiju ten halo 

tan Aef Ojidcrtfl^ff (Projected ) 

Norway —03 Christiania, SWemifannii for Kris - 
/ismd Folkeskoler, 1001 

Portugal, — 61 Lisbon Muse pcdagdgico de Lisboa, 
1S03. 

J2usbui —05 St Petersburg. Pcdagogicc&kij Muzcj 
lojennoucebnuch zavedanj, 1604 
Surma —00, Belgrade Skolsh muzej, 1808, 

Spain —07 Madrid Afmco pedagdgico nacwnul, 
1SS4. 

Switzerland —^OB, Bern, ScAwcizcr permoneufciScAuf- 
aifsste/fiin/ 7 , 1878. 00 Freiberg Mitaie pCdagogiguc 
EUisse do Fribourg, 1801 70 Lausanno il/us^o 

aco/diro Cfl-Jiforrif Fairdozs, 1001 71 Lucerne, 

Fcnuanen/ciScAiilmiss/clhinp, 1906 72, NcuoliIUel. 
Dtpoiifioji srolairc ca7itonnf pernianenZc, 1887. 73. 

Zurich Pcstatozzionum, 1876. 
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Umlal Slnlsa 0 / ilmtnca, -7-1 , Nct York. Tew-kera 
CoIIcro, Columbia Umvonily, 1800 fGWnsli- 
lhglDTV. U S. Durenu qC Education, 1870-1000. 
In addition, museums or permanent oxhiLnlfl ol 
uVucahDimV mfttwittl Urvg liecu QQRLemplated or 
provision oily organized witlun the United Stiiles, 
bv Llio city school systems of St Louia, Now York, 
New llavon, Conneatront, aiu! Heading, Pa., by Llio 
state museums of New Juraay. Pennsylvania, 
nnd Louisiana, by the fttnla Education Depart 
rnents of New York, MnasnchiifloLls, nnd eomo 
other stales, by departments of education in the, 
following univorailiea California, Clark, Harvard, 
JUinoia, and Indiana, and by aocieliea or ae&aern- 
Llons: a ecofiraphy exhibit by the Brooklyn, Now 
York, IubUImIo of Aria and Sciences, mid a rclinious 
gcIu cation exhibition by tho Sundny School Com- 
misaion al Llie Episcopal Church Diaccsa of Now 
York, nnd hy the Hclifiious Educnlion Association. 

Uruguay —70 Montevideo Jl/usca y Bibl\otcca peda- 
Odgicos, 1SB0. D-ft A, 


See also Expositions, International and 
Educative; Exhibitions, School. 
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MUSEUMS, SCHOOL, — Quite apnrL from 
formal laboratory equipment and materials 
on the one hruitl, and the usual school tools, 
na alntcs, books, pencils, on the other, thcic 
exials a broad field of illuslralivc lnntcualsi 
pictures, specimens, models, what not, used 
m instruction, the organization and earn of 
which conslifiUcs tlie province of the school 
museum Its divisions may bo as many ns 
the subjects oT instruction which aic capable 
of objective iilusliatioii American schools, 
while emphasizing laboratory methods ami 
Llie use of textbooks and otliei tools of teaching, 
have done less than European schools to uLilize 
illustrative materials. 

Tho simplest" school museum ” is the school¬ 
room collection made by the leachoi or by the 
pupils themselves to illustrate the subjects of 
study, geography, history, or nature study. 


The saying that the usefulness af the school 
museum is in its making, not in Us use, refers 
to collections made by pupils, it 13 an axiom 
of partial application, howcvci, for the room 
collection should grow from yem to year and 
receive adult ciu a tors hip. The room colic e.- 
tion merits suitable accommodation■ a good- 
sized cupboard with glass doors above lor 
display, a vcrticnl-fdo drawer 11 by 14 inches 
at least in flection, with alphabet guides Tor the 
picture collection, and other dmwcia both 
shallow and cleop for the atoiagc of objects, 
Such a room collection "will furnish material 
of increasing vnluo each year foi illustrating 
topics in the conisc of study and for airanging 
occasional small exhibits by the pupils, who 
will get valuable training in its care ns well ns 
knowledge by its use 

Room collections may be brought together 
for a school building into a " school museum " 
proper, (is books are cent valued in a library, 
Indeed, the school museum is a " library of 
objects," and may be administered with the 
school hbrniy The essentials me a well- 
lighted room with (a) n few exhibit eases of 
suitable height for changing displays, arranged 
now by the librarian 01 curator, now by Lhis 
griule or that ris illustrative piobicins for the 
enjoyment of the whole school; and (&) ample 
storage facilities foi the systematic cate of 
(l) pic Lines, photographs, magazine illustra¬ 
tions oven, in properly indexed vciticnl-file 
drawers; (2) lantern ah lies arranged on shelves 
in long boxes which convert them into vci tical- 
file lccords as easily classified ns a library 
card catalogue itself - {similarly, steieascopic 
views, and a set of illustrations for the pro- 
jcctobcopc if the reflecting Inntern ib used; 

(3) a collection of objects, minoials, woods, 
and other nature mntennis, textiles and other 
industrial mntciiala, models, maps, charts, 
etc, stored compactly and systematically in 
drawers and cupboards without display; and 

(4) living exhibits, a vivarium to include plants, 
animals, birds, fish, etc, especially in urban 
schools. For the objective collections there 
is perhaps no better method of classification 
than by general subject numbers, na, eg, 
in the Dewey libiniy classification, with 
sequence numbois 1, 2, 3 . , within groups, 
01 sccpiencG nnmhcis alone may be used. In 
either case a card catalogue with cliicct ancl 
ciosa references will be useful, nnil m n 
huge collection indispensable Such a school 
museum is (1) a supply bureau for illustiative 
materials to be taken into clasnaQins imd used 
in teaching; (2) a 100 m where pupils may 
secure information at first hand from concrete 
matciinls, ns in the hbiaiy fioin books, (3) a 
display room for changing exhibits (the fixed 
unchanged exhibit, be it of ever so much ini¬ 
tial interest, is soon dead material); and (4) an 
important avenue for the expletive activity 
of pupils in oigamaing exhibits for their own 
rooms, or within tlie museum itself. 
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The blind stage in the school museum is tho 
central loaning bureau of teaching nuitoiiala 
for a system of schools, organized with or 
without exhibit rooms The central depository 
and loan bureau is hest illustrated by the 
w Educational Museum 11 so-called, the school 
museum of tho St Louis schools Oigamzed 
in 1005, Lins museum icaches by weekly wagon 
delivery and collection ovci 100 school build¬ 
ings ot the city, with selections made oil pre¬ 
vious older fiom its nch and varied collections 
There aie over 1000 separate collections 
(objects, mounted specimens, pictures, charts, 
lantern slides, steieoscopic views), many of 
them m duplicate so that several schools can 
have the same exhibit at one tune, which 
furnish illustrations of n food, clothing, natural 
objects, industrial objects, animals, plants, 
minerals, national hfo, physical geography, 
physics, history, astronomy, physiology.” 
Brief ties cup tio ns accompany the exhibits, 
with titles of reference books A detailed 
catalogue of the museum is put in the hands of 
eveiy teacher, and its service is lcgaulcd 
highly. Certain exhibits which cannot be 
transported to the schools arc available foi 
inspection by teachers and principals aL the 
museum. A similar buieau. though more 
limited in scope, was o\gai\izcil by the teachers 
of gcogiaphy in the Chicago schools a few years 
ago, and was then taken over by the Chicago 
Normal School Similar foieign experience, 
for example the school museum conducted 
for many years by tho School Science Educa¬ 
tion Association at Hamburg, and the circu¬ 
lating materials in the Liverpool schools, 
might be cited. The possibilities in a state 
bureau for circulating materials among schools 
arc suggested by the activities of the New 
York State Education Dcpaitmcnt in loaning 
framed and unfrained pictures and lantern 
slides, and in depositing slides permanently 
with school authontics Similar slide loaning 
services have been organized elsewhere the 
Mnsfie Pddagogupic in Pirn's, Teachcia 1 Guild 
Museum m London, and Educational Museum 
in St. Petersburg aie examples 
Traveling Museums. — The museum 
which as an institution has its activities 
primarily limited by its own walls, 1ms widely 
extended its usefulness by the development 
of circulating collodions or traveling museums 
The natuuil history collections which aie sent 
out from the central museum and icach the 
children in their own schoolrooms is one 
example of the traveling museum, the gioat 
English loaning system centering in tho Vie- 
tona and Albeit Museum is another, with 
its tiavcling exhibits of woods, metals, tex¬ 
tiles, science specimens, and apparatus, and 
samples of art and art mdustiml work, Com¬ 
mercial agencies have often employed the 
traveling museum tho school decoialion 
movement in the United Slates received great 
impetus from the local display by publishing 


houses of pictures and casts, the receipts of 
which went for tho purchase of selections for 
the schools, the stale governments have some¬ 
times sent over the country samples of their 
pioducts lo attract settlers. The tiavcling 
exhibit has been found most effective in social 
education, the nnti-tubereiilosis crusade has 
possibly achieved ns much by its exhibits 
as by any one agency. The New Yoik State 
system of loaning photogiaphs and slides, 
tho art movement in certain states, taking the 
form or circulating art exhibits; and more 
recently the development of agiiculture exten¬ 
sion education by means of demonstration 
radioed trains aie other examples of successful 
traveling museum work, The demonstration 
trains usually contain not only accommodations 
for lectures and demonstrations, but exhibits 
which enforce lessons in farm management, 
improved equipment, and other subjects by 
means of striking diagrams, models, charts, and 
other objective displays Education itself ImB 
utilized traveling exhibits ns a means of im¬ 
provement and pi ogress in teaching, as in 
the art and industrial art exhibits often circu¬ 
lated by state departments of education 
and by teachers 1 associations, for the benefit 
of local teachers The influence of museum 
extension in schools ia making itself felt, and 
a demand for exhibits is being mado by rural 
districts. Thus in Illinois the Illinois Audubon 
Society has oriaiiged to send out free of charge 
four traveling libiarics, four bird picture collec¬ 
tions, and two lantern elide collections, with 
accompanying lectures Seeing is believing, 
and tho effectiveness of objective examples is 
unquestioned as an aid in the learning process, 
whethci with children or with adults 
Relations of Public Museums to Schools. 
— Related in educational function Lo the 
school museum are the activities of general 
museums of art, science, and natural history 
in placing their resources at Lhc service 
of schools, both in elementary and secondary 
education and in advanced technical education 
The value of museums, whether of ai t oi science, 
in education is a subject which has been lcceiv- 
ing ever increasing attention during the past 
ten yeaia by museum officials in Europe and in 
America, ns may be seen by a reference to the 
bibliography In England the large and varied 
collodions of thcVicLonaand Albert Museum aro 
lent to pioinincnt museums, and to art and other 
types oT schools. The first systematic attempt 
to bring about a recognition of the educational 
functions of museums was made in Prance in 
IS SO, when a commission was appointed by 
the Minister of Public Distinction to take 
the necessary steps preparatory to the intro¬ 
duction of arts into schools. In Germany, 
accmduiR to David Murray, ,f museums are 
made the basis of instruction, and every sub¬ 
ject which can be made intelligiblo by means 
of n museum is provided with a teacher ,p Ex¬ 
cellent work is done in this field in the lower 
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gradca of public schools i*v Hsuubvug through single year by aver a million children in 400 
the influence of Di A Lichtmaik, dircctoi different school buildings, and fifty similar 

of the ICunsthallo, Other prominent leaders eases me rented to the schools of a neighboring 
hft-ve been George Husch, author of Ideas city, BcsuIcb lectiuea given at the museum 
Concerning the Teaching of Drawing and Pro - for the general public, a course of illustrated 
Sessional Art Education (1887), and Professoi lectmcs is given for school children who como 
Konrad Lange of the University of Konigsbcrg nt stated times iu gioupa with their teachers, 
ancl later of TObingcn In the United States forming audiences of 500 and upwards; special 
the question of tho relation between museums lectures aie occasionally given by the staff at 
and schools was not actively considered until the request oi teachers, who aro also allowed 
the appointment or a Committee on the to give lectures, ilhistiftted with the museum's 
Utilization of Museum a of Art by Schools and lantern sUdcs, to their pupils A " Children's 
Colleges The direct methods of the committee Boom" is prowled, with ft special instructor 
included formal lectuies in museums, or pen- in charge, who also gives assistance to classes 

patctic conventions, the employment of of children visiting the museum to study 

Ir docents” or trained guides, and traveling exhibits. Formal instruction is cairicd even 
exhibits Indirect methods include printed further in the Milwaukee Public Museum, 
lectures, steicopticon illustrations, and photo- whole a special teacher appointed by the 

graphic reproductions This system, largely board or education devotes her time to in- 

inspired by Mr M. S Pritchard, waa put into alma ting classes of children, coming in regular 

practice at tho Poston Museum rotation from the schools. The " children's 

Another impulse toward the usa of museums room," ns a featiue of museum woik. with 
of art was given by the demand m most coun- exhibits with special labels pniticulavly ar- 
tncs fm 1 better schoolroom decorations. Cheap ranged for childicn, was suggested first perhaps 
casts, photographs, and lantern elides wero in the U 8. National Museum (q v ) in Wash- 
placed m the schools, and the possibility of ington, where \t had, howeyei, no relation to 
employing greatly improved illustrative mate- school work, this idea finds its best expression 
rials became apparent. From these collections at present in tho Children's Museum, Bedford 
to museum collections was hut a stop, and now Park, Brooklyn, u branch of tho Brooklyn 
tile stage whcie tho difference between reproduo- Museum of Arts and Sciences which, while not 
lions and originals is being understood has been under the direction of the schools, attempts 
reached. to relate its work to that of the schools Hero 

Tho utilization of musoums for tho study of is an institution with exhibits in various divi- 
ait hns, however, not been so great as in tho flions of natural history, wholly devoted to 
scientific lessons. The value of specimens in children, its aim is to “ stimulate the interest 
such studies ns natural history and physical of young people," and specifically " to provide 
geography, and of laboratory practice, was cn- collections and woiking matcnals , . to bo 
courngcd by the Agassiz Association ancl certain immediately helpful to teachcis who come to 
modern textbooks The now relation between the museum with classes Cor the supplementary 
schools and museums has led to the creation of a study of special subjects pursued in school." 
now office, that of tho mu scum mstiuctoi who In addition to exhibits within tho museum, and 
meets teachers and pupils and shows thorn the a limited amount of loan material, a library 
collections or instructs them in such subjects mid reading room are coirelated with the 
as may be desired. Special rooms have been exhibits, and the museum provides a lcctmc 
provided for teachers and pupils for talks by the room where tenchcis may present topics to 
teacliei or instructor; photographs and lantern their elapses with lantern illustrations, and 
slides arc inoro widely used and lent out; wlicio lectures will be given by members of 
special children's collections have been arranged, the museum's staff on lequest. The museum 
and special lecture courses intended for sohool of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences and 
pupils nro given Lastly, many museums the Fairbanks Museum at St. Johnsbiiiy, 
coojiciiite actively with the school boards of Vt, have coopoiatort with the schools veiy 
tlicir communities, and in return far financial successfully The Philadelphia Museums, 
support, provide for the special relations with while encouraging systematic visitation by 
the schools. school classes, have distributed from their 

Museum collections can reach the school duplicate mntcuals small exhibits to the schools 
child in two ways exhibits may be taken to as pcimancnfc teaching collodions, a form of 
the schoolroom, or the pupil may be taken cooperation practiced by many other museums, 
to the museum Both types of effort are In Chicago, tluough the influence of Professor 
rid mu ably illustrated by work undertaken T. G Chamberlain, the Academy of Sciences 
for the schools, by the American Museum of since lfiOfi has nu tinged one hundred museum 
Natural History of New York City, This loan collections for the use of public and piivate 
museum circulates week by week, by messen- schools of the city Dining 1011 279 loans 
gcr, nearly 500 small cti'ies, each containing waio made to foity-four achools, and it js esti- 
a unit exhibit illustrating birds, insects, woods, mated that m this way 20 v 000 childien have 
or minerals, which have been studied in a been reached Fiec instruction couiscs nio 
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oflfeied to childicn, and many schools nnd aims, oJToi interesting histoncnl data and sug- 
classes send rcpiascntatives who later leport goat tho significance for histuiy of well-oigon- 
at the school. Courses aic also arranged for ized exhibits llkisirating theliulualiy of Llic past 
teachers Thus, the Woman’s Club hna in- Collections made foi technical pm poses me 
stalled Divio and health exhibits; and woik of those which seek to improve uulusUy in a 
a gimilai kind is being done by the School of limited held by more or less inclusive exhihiis 
Civics and Plulanthiopy, Municipal Ait of materials, tools, machines, methods, and 
League, Council for Museum and Libraiy products Finally, mdustual objects may be 
Extension, and other bodies In 1912 a be- selected for exhibition because of mUitic 
quest of S250,000 was mado to the Field rather than technical incut, such collections 
Musoum for the special purposo of museum foim an industrial art museum as dislin- 
extension in the public schools (Seo Science, guished from the industrial museum in which 
Feb, 16, 1912, pp 261-262.) technical interest: picdoinhiales. The indim- 

Thc simplest coopciation perhaps lias been trial museum aims to incicase technical pro- 
the encouragement of informal visitation by ficicnoy in mdusliy, the industrial art museum, 
teachers and pupils whenever the museum to increase the element of beauty in indusLual 
promises to be of help ill their woik; thus the products The i elation of museum col'cationa 
Metionolitan Museum of Ait of New York m fine art, indiisliinl ait, and liulustiml 
has called the attention of teachers to possible technique to education in Lheso fields is ob- 
applications of the collections in then language, vioua enough Concrete examples Df the best 
art, and history instruction, the Carnegie man has hitherto done are the necessary 
Museum of Pittsburg and otliei museums stimulus and basis to Author progress, 
have sought to mercaao informal visitation Europe has appreciated this bcltci than 
by means of annual prize essay contests open Amcncn up to the present There is seniccly 
to school childicn, with topics based on the an industrial center in Euiopc but has itB 
collections Cooperation between public mu- collections intended to improve gencinl tnslc. 
seiima and public schools is yot to lie dcvcl- as with us, but also used specifically to aid 
oped in many lcspccta the organization of workers m fine arts and incienso the skill of 
blanch museums comparable to branch li- the artisan and the beauty of Ins useful product 
brnues, perhaps located m school buildings, A city like Leipzig, foi example, has the follow- 
the wilting oE suitable "penny guides” for ing museums City Museum of Graphic Ails, 
children which will give surveys of fields of Industrial Art Museum, with collections in 
science and other expositions based upon tho metal, wood, cciamics, textiles, etc , Museum 
exhibits, tho place of changing exhibits within of the Geunnn Book Tiadc, besides two Ina- 
tho museum, correlated with the course of toncul museums, the university collections 
study of the schools; the possibilities of oral and certain others Dusselilovf, nit anti m- 
instiuction within the museum, either m lee- dustrial center, 1ms the Fine Art Collections 
tines or in peripatetic explanations of exhibits; of the Iloyal Art Aendemv, the Iiidusliinl Alt 
exhibits and instruction for touchers as dig- Museum, which is controlled by \m industiial 
tmet from pupils That this field is one rich association, and an nit hall for exhibitions 
in possibilities for school and museum alike In Dresden tiiero are the ftojuil Collections 
is evidenced by the success attending loan for Art and [Science, and the Royal Museum of 
exhibits sent to schools, lectures for classes Industrial Art, connected with the Royal 
from tho schools, and special exhibits, rooms, Academy of Industiml Art, besides many 
and museums for childicn minor collections Chemnitz lias the Imlns- 

Museums and Higher Technical Educa- trial Museum of the Artisans’ Association, 
tion.—Tho place of museums in higher tech- with il collection of 0000 objeeLs "to advance 
meal education ia more stuking than in public the skill of workers." and a city collection 
elementary and secondary education, and of models managed by tho Industrial Union 
especially in the three higher fiolcla of fine arts, nnd aided by a grant from the city 11 to advance 
the industries, and industiial art. The museum local industry especially in regard to artisiio 
of fine aits whioh exists in piactically every taste", both exhibits represent local industries, 
large center of population hag often a foimnl Ciefeld has a collection of the Association for 
school of art attached, and ia nearly always a the Advancement of tho Textile Industry, 
place of informal nrfc education The indus- started in 1902, which shortly had over 26,000 
trial museum ia ono which displays industiial samples illustrating carpets, upholslciy, modern 
products; a museum with exhibits represent- Bilks, etc , and icccives large accessions each 
ing tho whole field of industiy, however, would year. One might cite the large museums and 
be impossible of rcnhzntion ; some piinciplc collections of Berlin, Stuttgart, nnd Munich, 
for the selection of exhibits is necessary, and representing local and national industries; 
this may bo historical, technical, or artistic, tho example of the smaller centers, however. 
The exhibits in tho National Museum at Wash- illustrates even better the wide diffusion of 
mgton, for example, illustrating the develop- the museum in tliB system of nrt and industrial 
menfc of artificial illumination from ancient education The Diemen commcicial col- 
lamps to eicctrioity, or the evolution of fire- lections merit the motto: ” Here learn how 
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llrcmen propmes her sons for world rommorcc " 
Mubcums indeed form bnn absolutely ebsenliol 
element in llio gicat (i^rnrnn organization foi 
industrial progress 'Not only do the technical 
and art schools depend upon the museum 
collections, with which they usually stand 
in close connection, but the individual nili&au 
works within the museum and lakes out draw¬ 
ing plates, objects, etc., for study In Dusscl- 
ilorf, for example, the Industrial Ait Museum 
loaned 200,000 illustrations and G 1,000 objeeb 
in the fust twenty years of its existence. 

In Franco, SwiUcibiml, Italy, and England 
one finds that museum collections aic similarly 
utilized m higher technical education- The 
example of England m suggestive, paiticulnrly 
in two respects, first in the huge number of 
local museums, and second in their close rela¬ 
tionship lo the gient Victoria and Albeit 
Museum in London, This relationship _ is 
evidenced csppemlly by the very cflicinnl loaning 
service maintained by the museum in London, 
and similarly by the Dublin Museum, which 
send out selected exhibits to the local anil 
provincial museums, to educational exhibi¬ 
tions, and, what is more significant, to art and 
technical Bchools, “ as examples likely to bo 
useful to their classes in which tiaimng in art 
crafts is given." These loan collections are 
veritable traveling museums which roach 
every industrial center in Great But am 

In the United States natuiai history and 
art museums have been organized widely, and 
have reacLcd upon science and ait teaching. 
The industrial and industrial art museums, 
however, tire thus far few in number. Indus¬ 
trial art objects find u place m many ait 
museums, however, as in the architectural, 
woodcarving, glass, and other sections of the 

Metropolitan Museum of New Yaik; and 
mlualml collections are to be found m cer¬ 
tain general museums, ns the National Museum 
at Washington The best American example 
of an industrial art collection is perhaps the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industind 
Art, Philadelphia This institution, organized 
jim alter the Centennial Exposition, main¬ 
tains significant collections in fine nrls and 
particularly in industrial arts, with depart- 
mciiis of mimisiualica, textiles, goldsmith's 
work, oriental pottery, American pottoiy, 
arms, musical instruments, sculpture, furniture, 
rinls. philately, it also conducts an linpnitant 
ohool of industrial arts, which includes a 
school ol design and a textile school, the latter, 
one of the lending American ichools of textile 
technology Another growing industrial ait 
collection ia the Museum of the Arts of Decora¬ 
tion oT the Cooper Union, New Yoik City 
Tile United States will need a great museum of 
industrial art alongside of every great indus¬ 
trial school, and industrial and nidus trial art 
collections in every industrial contei d we are 
seriously to use education for technical and 
arils Lie progress. E. II A, and II. W. K, 
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MUSIC AND MUSICAL TERMS — When¬ 
ever ami wherever music has been included 
in academic auricula, rhythm and hairnony 
have been the main subjects of study Coun¬ 
terpoint was at fiigb included under the gen- 
cial term ''hairnony," bub since the rise of 
the modern conception of harmony, countei- 
point has been recognized ns a distinct subject 
of study Rhythm, in its broader sense, has 
almost vanished as a specific Btudy, but its 
narrow, mechanically conceived metue phase 
is included in the study of form. Until within 
n. very few years the only acidemia studies 
have been lmnnony and counterpoint! puisucd, 
generally, in the order named Tina is an 
anomaly when wc stop to consulci the i elation 
of melody to harmony, and note the fact 
that the modern chordal system la the out¬ 
growth of a highly developed inclodic imag¬ 
ination embodied in couiitci point Strictly 
speaking, therefore, them should be no separate 
study of these two eternally wedded elements 
of music; but out of a free melodic develop¬ 
ment of haimony, in its legitimate signification 
Q9 tonality, should be evolved msLhcticnlly 
significant haimomc backgrounds and color¬ 
ings of interval and chord mnsscs. 

The following condensed trcnfcmcnt of the 
three subjects, harmony, counterpoint, and 
rhythm, is an effort to explain the general 
nature Qnd essential elements, and at the same 
time outline the general diift of their histone 
development 

Harmony — Harmony, broadly conceived, 
covcis all synchronous and progressive or 
melodic tonal relations. In a restricted uso 


it means the structure and relation of chords 
and inteivals. 

The history of harmony is Lhc history of the 
development of music, inasmuch as all farms 
of musio arc based, on harmony in its broad 
and essential meaning Arclucologicnl lesearch 
hfts brought io light many facts concerning 
ancient instiuments which give wing to the 
imagination, and induce Lhc belief that har¬ 
mony, in its narrow moaning oT synclnonoua 
intervals, wa9 known and practiced before 
recorded history recognizes it This belief 
finds coiroboration in ethnological rescaichcs, 
which in aka dear the fact that all stages of 
human development arc represented by human 
beings to-day. and that the niost primitive 
of these peoples not only sing in parts, but 
in some instances order their music m accord¬ 
ance with modern tonic tonality, 

The highest cxpiession of the conception 
of harmony as the simultaneous sounding of 
tones, however, cauld not ba attained uulil 
its deeper and biondci significance was dis¬ 
co vci eel and wrought out in a conscious appli¬ 
cation of the tonic principle of tonality Many 
of Lhe most ancient folk melodics, untouched 
by theorclical or ecclesiastical thought, reveal 
this principle ns at least apbconsrioualy opeia- 
tivc m the human mind A laigc muss of 
melodic material makes it certain that this prin¬ 
ciple was the essential foicc in the stiucLurc 
of the folk music that nrosc fiom the effort 
to ^ive cxpiession to the individual nnd social 
spirit, long before and throughout the periods 
when the theoretical musicians woie blindly 
searching for a free and unlimited means for 
musical expression of the human spirit 
From whatever source the Greeks may have 
derived their conception of haimony (/iar- 
momke), historically they furnished the pri¬ 
mary harmonic system upon which rested the 
fust period of music as a consciously developed 
art Through tho Christian Church the 
modern woild inherited the diatonic tonality 
of the Gieck system, with its van on a species 
To this weie added, at a laLer period, chromatic 
intcivals as embellishments, but not ns integral 
units of a definite chiomntic tonality, as in 
the Cucek system, With the exception of 
many of the genuine folk songs and dance 
tunes, nnd the dawning musical drama or the 
latter paifc of the sixteenth cenluiy, this har¬ 
monic system of tones or modes furnished 
sufficient material for the? larger part of the 
monodic and contrapuntal music, secular nnd 
sacrcdj vocal nnd hisfciuniontal, of tho first 
Christian period, including Lhc mnrvclously 
complex and bcftutirul works of Orlando Lasso 
and Palestrina, Such a system, however, 
wns not comprehensive enough to furnish 
the human spirit with adequate material to 
meet tho demands of As awakened and ex¬ 
panding aspirations for higher forms of musical 
expression Still fmtlicr, dependent upon lan¬ 
guage for its coherency, this tonal system 
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dul not possess an inherent punciplc capable Mozart, and the early part of the Beethoven 
of crystallizing into a well oignnized nnd mdc- period Rich an this mine of harmonic and 

pendent ait the tonal material and relation- melodic material proved to be, it did not mens- 
ships levelled and suggested by the contra- me up to the demands of the lcstlesn spud 
puiikal polyphony of the pencil, of the latter piut of the nineteenth century, 

During the latter part of the sixteenth con- In this period of stonn and stress and fcvciish 
(airy tho tonic principle, which had been eni- search for inoio efficient means of musical em¬ 
bodied in many of the genuine folk songs and pression the tonic principle pi overt equal to 
dance Lillies of the modal period, nnd winch all demands, and opened a now vein of mi- 
had sporadically conic to light in contrapuntal limited harmonic and melodic wealth in nn 
music, finally broke the shackles of the in a the- all-inclusive tonality, for which the term e li¬ 
ma tie al determination of lutcrvalB, received Aar worn c is n legitimate cognomen The cu- 
definite recognition, and assumed its rightful harmonic tonality is the all-inclusive lmunomo 
dominion in Lhc ordcung of harmony and unity of all diatonic and chromatic keys 
melody. This tonic principle gradually de- In the polyphonic exploiting of tonality, 
vclopcd ft definite and primary Imrmomo one of the most significant means of expression, 
tonality, tho rtiaforuc, involving the three pn- vitally characteristic of contrapuntal as dis- 
mary harmonics of kmic, dominant , and sub- tinct from chordal polyphony, is the hnrmom- 
dominanl , together with a concsponding fiys- cally individual significance of each melody, 
tom of harmonic units, culled chords Here, In pure counteipoint the application of tins 
too, the term “lunmony" covers two distinct principle of harmonic individuality in lcspect to 
meanings: the progressive conception involved caoh melody produces the \mp\esalon of the 
in tonality, and the static conception unbodied compounding of harmonica. In diatonic, or 
in the choid, and in tho interval formed by even chiomntic tonality, this harmonic in- 
two synchronous tones. The system of pitches dividuality concerns itself only with the 
nccessaiy to the expression of tonality was simultaneous defining or different harmonies, 
called, as in the Grecian and ecclesiastical 01 eliouls, of tho same or related keys; but in 
tonalities, a key, ouch key system, being named the enharmonic tonality two or nio\e melodies 
by the root pitch of the tonic chord Two may simultaneously move in two or more 
distinct species of dmtonia tonality, called diatonic or chromatic keys, The revelation 
inajoi and minor modes, gradually ciystalhzcd, ot this inexhaustible source of hnrmonia and 
adding new nnd extremely effective hnimonio melodic material opened an infinite field Tor 
mfttcnnl monodic invention, ami revealed an entirely 

An embryonic conception of chromatic to- new basis (o\ contrapuntal imagination. Com- 
nahty arose from experiments m modulation posers have not been slow in exploring this 
to nearly related keys Owing, however, to mine, and their labors have issued in many 
thd'Puro tuning of tho instrument used in the masterpieces of musical art bom of tho noblest 
period picceding Bach, tho numbei of key and pmest spintunl aspirations and inspna- 
tones available for modulation was limited tions, and also m some voluptuously sensual 
almost exclusively to those of the dominant auml cngics that rival the wildcat dreams of 
and siibdoivunant, with their so-called relative Bacchanalian levels and debnuchencs. And 
minora based upon tho sixth tone of each major the end is not yet 

key IVith the final establishment of the The history of harmony, in itn broad nnd 
equally tqmpBrod ecata of keyed instruments, legitimate sense, shows cleariy that the dc- 
U\o way was open for the application of the velopmcnt of the consciousness of tonality is 
tonic principle to the complete development of tho direct icault of the evcv-mcicasing demands 
a harmonic unity of diatonic keys in a definite for significant melody. In the Grecian and 
tonality, tho chromatic, with its system of early Christian periods, the units of thought 
chromatic keys J( chords, and cadences This ivcie intervals conceived, in a sense, horizon¬ 
tal get horizon stimulated and greatly enriched tally, Musical thought was concerned with 
ha i manic imagination, sinca chromatic in tew ala only one dimension Expressive power was 
no longer served as more mclodio embellish- gained by means of the character, the color, 
moots, but became hai mo me units of chromatic of the intervals, and relatively few weie, or 
tonality, and their expressive significance and could be, nuulo use of, oven if tho quarter 
capacity wctd thcreforo enormously enhanced tones be included. This monodie mode of 
Aa a result, chromatic melody assumed a new cxpicssion sufficed, since, in the main, music 
and lugldy significant lAla in the development lmd no ical independent existence, and melody 
of all types of music, but especially of the was essentially speech inflection tonally defined, 
dininaiic^ ^ ^ ^ Cohesion of melodic material really centered 

Dmtonia and chromatic tonality furnished, in language, and the esthetic character of the 
almost exclusively, the lmrrnomc nnd melodic poetry. The lesuib of thp efforts at poly- 
material foi the monophonic and contrapuntal phonic expression immediately established a 
music of the sixteenth to the first half of the harmonic conception of the interval in two 
nineteenth century, including the greater dimensions — longitudinal (melodic) and ver- 
number of tho works of Baoh, Hanclel, Ilaydn, Ucal (synchronistic) — moving simultaneously. 
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Through this process coherency begun to appear Harmonic Terms — Tonality — In gen¬ 
ua a definite and purely musical fact, music oral, any specific system of inteivals, or 
Logan to bicalc away from the limitations ini- chords, or harmonies constituting the unitnl 
posed by language and to assume an individual basis of melody In modem music 1 , a specific 
existence and churactei As a result the devcl- harmonic unit based upon a real tonic pnn- 
opment of instrumental or pure music became ciplo _ Tonality is essentially fluidic in nature, 
possible _ involving, like the line, pi ogress of thought; 

Pushed to its logical conclusion, the syn- whcicnfl, the tone 01 ilic choid is static m 
chronous conception of intervals levealcd the its primary character Tonality is of three 
fact that the chord is not a mere aggiegation orders 1 — 

of Hiioh intervals, but is a definite harmonic (a) Diatom c, — tlic harmonic unity involv- 
cntily^ Conned, primarily, of a root, or center ing the ynuiuuy luumonics of tome (I), doim- 
of unity (thus ^presenting, like the pvimo nanl (7), and sitMominoirt (IF), in both major 

pitch of the individual tone, the tonic prin- and minor modes, and then derivatives, super- 

ciple), n fifth, or loot-defining interval, and a tonic (II), submeduint (VI), mediant (III) of 
third, or mode-defining interval. The rccogni- the major mode, and diminished and flat super¬ 
lion of this pure chord unit and its progressive tonic (II), flat submediant ( VI), flat mediant 
orderings necessarily led to the consciousness (HI), and flat subtonic ( VII) of the minor 
of a thiid dimension embodied in pure Imi- mode 

monic tonality Thus melody enlarged its The following diagram of the diatonic to- 
exprcssivc scope by a threefold hmniomc Big- nahty of C makes the choidal and harmonic 

nificanco, and attained to a principle of cohe- content clear. A line under a figure or Idler 
sion that finally wrought out the absoluto indicates a fiat (d = d-fliit, U = II-flot), and 

individuality of music ns nn ait having its own oyer a figuie m letter, a sharp (c = c-sharp, 

significant power of cxpicsaion, and no longer iy =» IV-sharp) 

dependent upon either tho danco oi poetry to 
define its solidarity, 01 to make clear its message 

Since in all times the roots of art diaw their 
sustenance from the eternal mental and spiritual 
needs of humanity, histoiy la ever lcpeatmg 
itself in artj ns in all other modes of thought 

This repetition is novel a copy, howcvci, but — YI+ HJ + YU 

is manifested in new forms, under varying II t ~ 

conditions, meeting the picsant conccplions 

of mental and spiritual nature and aspira- (6) Chromatic, — the hannonia unity of the 
tions, ThiB is seen in the history of music diatonic leys of tonic, dominant, subdominant. 

Notwithstanding tho enormous amount of mediant, supertonic, and sHbmedmrd tones of the 
harmonic and melodic mateiml included in major mode, and tomc^ dominant, SK&dofmnaid, 
diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic tonali- flat superlonic, flat mediant, flat submediant, and 
tics, in keeping with the ultra-impiessiomstio flat subtonic tones or tho minor modes, 
spirit of all modern art, musicians arc not wont- (c) Enharmonic —the all-inclusive unity of 
ing who find no satisfaction in tho material all diatonic and chromatic tonalities, 
at hand Even tho alleged whole tone scales Chord —Harmonic unity of three factors, 
and melodic phrases aie beginning lo pale, root (1) color (3), and definer of mot (5)^ 

and the quartci tone as an element of harmonic Chords arc (a) simple — major and minoi 
and melodic coloring and significance is being triads. (E») complex — (i) augmented and 
revived and experimentally exploited by a few diminished triads, c c g c c.jj (if) all aepla- 
radical musicians, The demand by the few chords and (m) nonachordBj (c) compound — 
for more significant means of expicssion is all chonl forms having two well-defined roots, 
no proof, however, that tho present melodic although one may harmonically predominate, 
and harmonic material is inadequate. It as m tho major diminished Heptachord, c g a c, 
may possibly bo a sign of failuic to perceive or nonachorcl, eg a c b where c and a arc loots 
the potentialities of present means, or a wit- whose center of progression is the choid of d 
ness to the ubsenco of tho " open vision," of The supeumposing of chorda results in 
the power to see through tho veil of sen- (1) Anrmomes, (2) retardation of 

suous tono and discovci and mold significant harmonic progression, or (3) the simultaneous 
melody, lhythm, and harmony into piuc and progression of two different harmonic series 
noble embodiments of tho real spirit of music. Interval — The harmonic unity or any two 
Time alone can determine whether the employ- tones, the relation, synchronous or progres- 
ment of the now-old material shall issue in sivc, of any two tones. Intervals are classi- 
rarer nnd more beautiful " temples never fied (1) according to (a) the number of contig- 
bmlt at all, and therefore built foiever", but uoua degrees involved —prunes, seconds, thirds. 
history would seem to prophesy failure, and sixths, etc,; ( b ) the character of the interval 
foT the same inherent reasons that obtained in -— perfect . major, minor, augmented , dimmisAcd. 
Grecian efforts based upon like means. (2) As (a) consonant— perfect fifths, and octes, 
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unci major and minor thirds and si Tiki; (b) dia- melodies The resulting synchronistic intcr- 
souant^seconds, fourths, ninths, ami all uug- vals weic the fifth and octave This type or 
mcntccl and diminished intervals polyphonic music was called descant ( discan - 

Key.— Tho system af tones involved in ins), The ungainly skirling nature and utter 
tonality, — diatonic, chromatic, 01 enharmonic, insipidity of the melodic succession of inter¬ 
file key is named by the root tone or the tonic vals resulting from this mode of descant led 
chord — key of D major, D minor, etc to the impioviscd or artistically designed fill- 

Scalc — The dcg\ec-wisc oidcring of the mg in of certain skips according to laws govern- 
tolies, diatonic or chromatic, of a key from any ing both melodic progression and rhythmical 
given point, usually the key tone, up or down pioportions, and the point for point (catdus 
to the octave. planus) type of counterpoint was supplanted 

Diatonic tonality includes sixteen, and clno- by the more intcicsting and artistic species 
mntic tonahtv a vciy much largci number of figured counterpoint, 
of possible diatonic scales. Tho development of this species of willing 

The chromatic sc [ric_ consists of tho follow- finally broke through tho restiictions imposed 
ing incidents — 1 1223 445567 7,111 the by a false mathematical determination of in- 
major mode, and of 12233445607 7, in tervnls, end established the intervals or the 
the minor modes *" " third and sixth as effective musical mateiial, 

Counterpoint,—The term ,r counterpoint l * whether in the form of melodic progression dt 
(conlrapunclus) had its origin in an early quasi chord masses Thought and imagination 
system of representing melodic movements by thus liberated wiought out a higher degree of 
moans of points, and thereto] c liteially Mg- melodic and rhythmic indi\ klimlity and sig¬ 
nifies point ngftiust point (punc/us contra pane- liificanco in both tho canti and the accompany- 
tim), In general, counterpoint is a species ing voices, and n, pmc continpiintnl polyphony 
of musical wiiting resulting from tho weaving was the final outcome The advent of this 
together of two or more individually significant fico and pure contrapuntal type of music 
melodies into a harmonic unit having definite marked the beginning of tho choral epoch, 
design and form. Polyphonic (many-voiced! one of the most piolific and glorious periods 
singing is known to exist among the most in the history of music an epoch which in- 
pnmitivc peoples ol the piesent age, such as tho eluded the works of Palestrina and Bach 
Bushmen of Australia This fact furnishes some Notwithstanding the enoinious increase in the 
basis for believing that part singing may Imvfi power and blonder scope of musical imagination 
been practiced long before written histoiy and aisthctio expression resulting from the 
takes note of it, but fchcic are no iccoids of a use of the richer interviUic coloimgancl ihyfch- 
conscious effort to develop polyphonic art until mic hfo in the ordering of melodies, a purely 
about tho eighth or ninth century of the Chris- musical cohesion did not exist. The necessity 
tiun era The development of a higher and for it, however, did exist in the very nature 
more complex inner life, together with an ex- of human thought, and the next epoch reg- 
panding apprehension of the solidarity oF isters the appearance and application of the 
humanity, could not find adequate nrb rep- primaly principles of musical coherence and 
r osculation in the pure monody of Greece oi unity, and a more highly oiganijsed and ox- 
in the early Christian poriod, notwithstanding pressive type of form. 

all the subtle and complex modes of enhancing The brat principle to appear was imitation, 
its [esthetic and spnitual significance, Tho Somewhere some one hit- upon the device of 
demand for a more deeply expressive, more making portions, cn tho whole, of the principal 
comprehensive, more fully organized torm of melody accompany itself. In ono method of 
an art that touches so strongly the hidden sc- writing tho second voice begins the ongmal 
crcts of tho human mind and heart led to the melody when tho first voice reaches a certain 
development of polyphonic and polyodic music, point in the cantus This distinct species of 
Tho earliest attempts at polyphony resulted contrapuntal polyphony la called the canon, 
in one or more voices pinging a more or less exact The well-known Round, Scotland’s Burning, is 
repetition of a given melody, called tho cantus, nn illustration. Canons aro termed strict, if 
a fourth below or fifth above, with cadences the answering voice repeats caoli interval ex¬ 
on the unison ot octave. The essential prog- nctly ns in the cantus, or free, if it varies in 

ress of the accompany ing voices being parallel any degree the nature of the answering mtcr- 

to the cantus, no real melodic individuality vala. Canons mo also designated as canon rtt 
could result. This seemingly ban on type of the unison , octave, second , etc, according ab the 
counterpoint was not, however, without a answering voice begins at the interval of the 

certain mstheLic significance quite in keeping unison, octave, or second from the first tone 

with the Austere and icy character of monastic of the cantus. 

and religious life Melodic inciividuality and The following types of complex canon woro 
significance in the accompanying voices he- eventually evolved: (1) Canon by muemon— 
camp possible when the principle of contrmy the second voice answering the upward pio- 
motion in respect to fcho cantus began to grcssions in the cantua by downward movc- 
govem tho progression of the accompanying ments, and vice versa. (2) The crab canon —* 
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the second voice singing the rantua backwards tinct governing principles of (1) tonality, 

(3) Canon by augmentation —the second whether modal (ecclesiastical) or/omc (modern 

voice flinging the melody m notes double the tonality), and (2) the chord In the first and 
length of tho enntus, (4) Canon by diminution purest typo of counterpoint each melody moves 
<—tho second voice repenting the wmtus jn freely in the tonality, initraninielcd by any 
notes of half the value, Repetition rather necessity for defining, in conjunction with the 
than true imitation is the essential character- other voices, a specific senes of chords, and 
iatic of this type of polyphony, but in the free unfeLtcrcd by any demand that Ua cadences 
canon the element of variation approaches shall coincide with those of accompanying 
more nearly tho spirit of the higher type of voices, except at the close of important sec- 
imitation. > _ buns. In this species the synchronous masses 

Through the increasing influence of the folk are not chordal in the strict haimonic sense, 
song, tho folk danco, and the musical drama, but masses of synchronous intervals, uUcrvalho 
and the adoption of the tonic tonality, with its colors, suggesting, it may he, two or moro 
major and minor modes, the fundamental harmonies or choida. In the second type of 
principleg of form were evolved, and nistni- counterpoint all the voices, while real and in- 
mental or pure music attained its freedom, dividual melodies, move with reference to 
From this period, polyphonic thought in both defining a specific chordal scheme. In Lius 

vocal and pure music developed in the three- second typo the synchronous masses arc clearly 

tiOJij (1) of the pure contrapuntal type, (2) of tho defined choid units, either simple or complex, 
chordal or harmonic type Apart from dr a- These two types of polyphonic music arc dia- 
matic music and the pure song, the dominating tinguislicd by the fact that all the voices arc 

idiom of musical thought in this contrapuntal concerned with melodies of equal significance, 

and choral epoch wiw the fugue and fugal and and are, thcicfore, strictly contrapuntal, 
canonic imitation Thia species of musical A third and important apccies of polyphonio 
art was the product of the canonic type plus music la one m which tho voices arc concerned 

a demand for greater unity tin ouch well-dc- mainly, if not solely, with the function of 
fined toimlifcj r nnd logically organ j zed form It defining chord inasaM and enriching them with 
used the principle of tho enntus, but in the form mtcrvalUc color, sonority, and massiveness 
of a short theme It employed the lopeti- Chord masses thus conceived may serve ns the 
lional method of imitation, but developed a principal means of expression, and melody, in 
high species of uarialion m the imitating voices a degree, may be fragmentary and not deb¬ 
it molded Us forma along lines derived from nitely organized, or ail chords may he used as 
the folk aong and the folk dance, but with a means for enhancing the expressive signifi- 
frecdom that made passible tho embodiment cance of one or more important melodies 
of the noblest lyrical and even dramatic urrng- Tins is the genius of what is termed the mo- 
jnation nothc or monophonic type of composition, nl- 

Thc elements of the fugue arc (1) the theme though it may be polyphonic na to the fact, of 
(rfiir); (2) the answer (cornea) — the repetition many voices, In this type of polyphony tho 
of the theme by the second voico in the domi- voice progressions do not pretend to assume 
naiil key (later in other Keys), either strictly, melodic significance, as in pure counterpoint; 
called tho real /Uflife, or m a modified form, in fact, the various voices may be, and often 
called the tonal fugue j (3) the counter subject arc, without melodic significance. These three 
— the contrapuntal melody sung by the first types of polyphonic thought nre all employed 
voice as an accompaniment to the answer; as means for enhancing the esthetic import 

(4) the episode — a free treatment, m fugal and or the music of all writers, from Lhc pure lyrical 
canonic imitation of various types, of some and dramatic contrapuntist, Johann Sebastian 
jigiiie or phiaho of the theme, binding together Bach, down to llielmrd Stiauss and Claude 
the several paits and serving as contrasts to Debussy, the ultra-impressionist tone painters 
the sections in which strict imitations or Lhc of the present time. 

theme obtain, (5) theslrcllo (pressing to gather), Rhythm —In all modes of thought, all 

in which the imitative repetitions of the second modes of imaging a consciousness of ideas or 
voice begin before the complete ending, and at experiences, the factors of duration, oi quantity, 
points nearer and neiucr to the beginning of ancl intensity, o\ sliesa, arc necessary eondi- 
thc theme, tions for determining [esthetic form mid sig- 

Thc era of the fugue and canon culminated luficance Proportion in respect to duration, 
in the works of the acknowledged gieatcst mil- or dynamic intensity, arising from the aisthctic 
sical genius the world hna yet known, Johann impressions or from the nature of the elements 
Sebastian Dach of cxprcbsion,— for instance, bound in language, 

Overlapping, but essentially beginning with tone in musjo,—is the essence of that iilen 
the establishment or the tonic principle uiul which, following the Greeks, wo call Rhythm 
Lhc domination of the chord mass in place of A rhythmic idea appears wlienevci a giouping 
the bimplo interval as the essential unit of or ordered sequence of pioporlions is defined 
thought in Lonulity, pure countcipomt lma In music the melody of folk songs and church 
been ordered in nccoidaucc with the two dm- canti followed the pioportionate durations gov- 
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crning the sounds of language until the efforts 
at combining melodies of vaiying rhythmic 
design made it necessary to adopt some prin¬ 
ciple of order and unity in respect to the num¬ 
ber of tonal durations that should be sung to 
the tones of the cantus by the discanting voices. 
From these efforts arose what was called men¬ 
sural music, based upon two pnmaiy ratios — 
the perfect, three is to one, ® and tho 

imperfect, Lwo is to one 4d = o 

Under tho influence of counterpoint, tho 
dance and instrumental music, the gradual 
development and organization of complicated 
rhythms led to the adoption of the accentual 
principle of metric rhythm as a means for de¬ 
fining tlie progress of the vaiious voices, Tho 
elements of metric rhythm arc (1) units of a 
given duration, called beats, and (2) varying 
intensities in respect to the thought content of 
such units, A measure, therefoi c, is a rhythmic 
entity involving the relation of a definite num¬ 
ber of beats oT like duiatian, but of differing 
intensities Measures may vmy (1) in tho 
number of intensities or beats, i e two, three, 
four, beat measure, etc; (2) m the order 
of the intensities, as in the following illustra¬ 
tions, where the quaitcr uoto represents a beat 
of given duration, and the bar the point of 
greatest intensity, 

\>y \u- 3jjl j m i m. njJjU im> Jiiy 

To meet the exigencies of free poetic imagina¬ 
tion and to avoid monotony insulting from a 
long series of like kinds or ardcis of measure, 
there are m music vaiying modes of treating 
metric conceptions 

1. The most common metuc variation re¬ 
sults from Wig use in a given metric series of a 
variety of foims (orders of intensities of meas¬ 
ure), that is, while the gaiicial unit of duration 
from crest to crest of Iho gieater intensities ic- 
mnins comparalively constant, tho less signifi¬ 
cant tbouglit units, the lesser intensities, may 
freely vary in their relations to the strong in¬ 
tensity, thus resulting m a faeries of changing 
forms of measure 

2. A second mode of variation (Fig 1) arises 
from the sudden changing of the strong inten¬ 
sity from Us normal position m tho senes, re¬ 
sulting in what is known as syncopation In 
polyphonic music, syncopation practically arises 



fiom superimposing like meters, starting at 
different periods, a species of rhythmic disso¬ 
nance A modern term for the extrema ubo of 
this effect ia Ragtime, to which all great 
writers must plead guilty, 

3 A third and very effective mode of rhyth¬ 
mic treatment arises from Combining different 
measures. That is, while one melody moves in 
say, three-beat meaauro, the second may bo 
moving in two-beat, and a third in four-beat 
measure, a species of rhythmic harmony, In 
the following illustration (Fig, 2) from Schu¬ 
mann the melody ia in three-beat and the 
accompaniment in two-bent in ensure, 



(4) The fourth form of metric variation is 
the product of a series of varying kinds of 
measures. This species of rhythmic variation 
may be accomplished in different ways 
(a) The measure may change in respect to the 
number of beats without changing the limit of 
duration between the paints of greater inten¬ 
sity, as m the following pnmgc fiom Schumann 
(Fig 3), where a, the pnmnry two-beat measure 


a. 

— 

er 


2 

*MiL 

i — n i 

i Irri 

t—l--r-t----T3-3—:- w - m XL* A -1 


■tartfwf-f 

tirr 



Fig. 3. 


of the first strQin, is followed by I>, a three-beat 
measure, the metric scheme of the second 
strain, (li) A beat may be added or subtracted, 
thus changing not merely the kind but the real 
duration of tho measure, as in the passage from 
MncDowell on the following page (Fig 4) 
This rhythmic variation is characteristic of 
ninny folk songs, showing that it is a primitive 
form, The following fif tcenLli-cenfcury chanson 
is a fine specimen, (Fig 5.) 

(c) A third variant, of like nature with the 
above, ia a spccica of rhythmic augmentation, 
rs^ in the following passage from Schumann 
(Fig, 0), where the rhythmic unit a, formed by 
two Ihrcc-bcnfc measures, la followed by really a 
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onc-mcasitrorhythm of throe augmented beats, 
tJucc longs, t]\o quantitative value of which 
equals the preceding two-measure unit. 



I Nominally, and as conventionally printed 
(fig 4) this phiaso is supposed to he within one 
measure of four beats, each beat being rrpre- 
i J ‘muted by a quartei note. Practically, tiio 

[i development of tho thought requires two 

points of greater intensity — the fiiflt and fifth 
tones The beat, therefore, is represented by 
■”“1 the eighth note, and the phrase includes two 
1 four-beat measures. 


XTi *U 


The following complicated and effective E 
passage from Brtihm's Clarinet Sonata in E 
P minor is interesting, because of the nugmen- ^ 
tation in two voices that are syncopated in 
respect to each other (Fig. 7.) ^ 



Tn the educational development of rhythm, 
rncLcr is usually given the first place, as though 
it were the more important lhythmic faotor; 
quite opposed to this common theoretical 
notion, howover, is the fact that in tho real 
interpretation of both music and poetry mctei 
is far from being the most significant rhytlirmo 
conception Based upon tho circumscribed 
figures of the dance, and serving the purpose 
mainly of punctuating the lessor units of 
thought, in the highest lyrical, ancl especially 
in dramatic musio, the metrical accent is prac¬ 
tically lost, swallowed up m tho quantitative 
proportions and the a tresses involved in the 
larger units of musical thought, flUoh as the 
phrase, and even the motive As a maLtcr of 
fact, therefore, quantity (duralive mass) ancl 
quantitative proportions are the essential ele¬ 
ments of rhythmic thought, A very simple 
uliistiation will serve to mako clear the vitally 
expressive rhythmic effect of the rhythm of 
(luanLity, The following versions of the open¬ 
ing phrase of Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 13, 
do not differ in respect to the number or beats 
and points of greater intensity 8.) 


4 tr* 


In the first version, Beethoven’s dramatic 
idea is entirely lost, because the individuality 
of the first chord is merged with the second 
and third chorda, forming the opening musical 
idea In version two the rhythmic form of the 
first chord embodies a distinct impression, like, 
for instance, tho fiist word in Hence I loathed 
Melancholy / But the intensely dramatic force 
of the opening chord is only renli7cd in tho 
quantitative form of Beethoven’s version Still 
further, in Beethoven's version tho second idea, 
h f is far and away more dramatically cxpiea- 
sivo by reason of the quantitative propoitiona, 
and also because the same means bleak tho 
thought into two impassioned utterances, b 1 
and b 5 , the second uf which forms the climax. 

Educationally; it would seem to follow, as 
a necessary deduction from histoncal evolution 
and the greater significance of quantitative 
(durativc) piaportion, that thia should be tho 
rhythmic principle first recognized and most 
assiduously studied The ordinary method of 
metnc scansion in music based upon the tyinnny 
of mechanical accent (in music lcprcaentcd by 
the bar) is deadening to the higher and vital con¬ 
ception of the beauty and expressive significance 
of quantity in music as certainly ns in poetry. 

It remain^ to call attention to tho fact that 
rhythm plays ds significant a 1 61c in the har¬ 
monic design as it does m the melodic structure, 
For the understanding and interpretation of a 
musical work of art it is essential, therefore, 
that the rhythm of the harmonio background 
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should receive equal consideration with the 
thytlun oi the melodic designs C B. C 
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MUSIC IN EDUCATION. — Historical 
Sketch, —The place of music in popular edu* 
cation has changed with the changing motives 
that control such education. Three dHto 
phases may be recognized: the religious, when 
education was chiefly connected with Hit 
Church and the teachci was the priest; tha 
hum emit acmn, which came with the growth o| 
the democratic influences of the eighteenth 
century j and the social-economic, ae one may 
call the thiid phase upon which wc nro now 
ciitmng The rapidly growing complexity 
of our modorn life has boon putting greater 
and greater demands on our whole educational 
system Tlio problem of the modern cciucalor 
is to discover how to economize time and energy. 

A new valuation ia now going on of all forms 
of study and cvei'cises that occupy the studcnl/s 
time, aiming to adapt the curriculum to meet 
the practical requirements of life efficiently. It 
is natural that such a study as music, which 
presents so little that can bo measured hom 
a practical point- of view, should be influenced 
by this movement, 

The. Reh(jLQiL& Phase,, Choir Schools —Tra¬ 
dition saya that choir schools (s chain can- 
tonna) were ins Li tu ted at Rome as early aa 
the fourth century (by Pope Silvester I, 314- 
335) and from 590 they \ycib much emphasized 
by Gregory I (q.o ) At least by the eighth 
century, \{ not much earlier^ the ’Western 
Church Imd given official sanction to a system 
of unis on melody, commonly known as “ Gre- 
goi'inn/ 1 though apparently developed from 
Byzantine nna Greek origins, which had at¬ 
tained notable piopoitiona as the artistic vehi¬ 
cle or embodiment or the liturgy. That the 
Church used music ns a means of elevating 
the pcoplo is shown by a saying of Chrodegang 
of Metz (74G-7G0) * n The melodies of j the 
singers shall uplift the people to love of divine 
things through the inspiration of the words ns 
much na through the tune,” From about the 
twelfth century tho Chinch also became the 
field within which the art of contrapuntal com- 
position unfolded This evolution vraa scho¬ 
lastic, mthcr than popular To master il rc- 
quiied discipline, such cs was po^iblc only 
under teachers and tlnough study In the 
medieval ff chow school'' the subject of the 
new Figured Song wns now added to that or 
the Gregorian Plain-Song The persons thus 
educated were piunarily only adult ccchsias- 
tics,—-monks and priests,—but ns choirs of 
men and boys became common, the li choir 
school" tended to become an iiiatilulionm which 
many boys bclaw t the age of puberty might he 
educated to considerable musical proficiency, 
The study of sacred song was tho mam object, 
but, because the br^a had to bo kept together 
for several years, othor subjects wejc introduced 
more or less Hence the " choii school ” 
often touched the field of general education, 
but with muaie highly emphasized In 
piucess of time some of these schools accumii- 
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latcd endowments Qiid bocnmo independent mcnius (p v ) proposed that the child should bo 

institutions A famous illustration of this is taught Bulging of a few easy psalms ns early 

the Tliomnuahule at Leipzig, which began as as the ,r mother school J ' In the elementary 

an Angustinian monastery school in the school ho only recognizes singing for church 

thirteenth century, and became a Protestant and religious puiposes Francke's niinsm music 
town school before the middle of the sixteenth, wcic similar. 

Many others, especially those connected with The numerous ordinances of the sixteenth 
cathedrals and with certain national comts ccntmy provide for the teaching of singing, 

(Chapel Royal) } have pcisisted in some fonn but in till cases the subject matter h lchgious. 

to the present day (See CHomsTEns' In many cases the ordinances appoint the local 
Schools; Song Schools, in the article on AIid- sexton Lo teach singing along with the cntc- 

dle Aoes, Education in tub ) chism In fact, many Protestant schools owe 

Early Methods of Teaching ilfusic —Fiom their origin to the need of teaching singing for 

the earliest pciiods two distinct modes of ap- the service of the Church 
pronclung music teaching were presented, one In England the song school occupied a posi- 
m which the learning was through imitation, tion a little above the elementary and below 

teaching by rote, as it is called — and the other the giammar, and while their chief object 

whero the rudiments of music wero taught, and was to teach the Binging necessary for church 

the pupils learned to icad from the written services, the other common subjects were in- 

signs In a school ordinance of 1522 at Noid- eluded. 

iingen the pupils were to be divided into three Erasmus describes the English as a musical 
sections, or which the two upper ones wcie to and the German as a diunken people, and it 

receive instruction in theory and practice, nnd has been suggested that the abolition of the 

the last should fiist be taught the text, and then training school of song and music that took 

the tune by car The IVurttemburg church place with the Reformation nnd during the 

ordinance, 1559, and the Pomeranian, 15G3, pro- reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI had 

vided for Lhe practice of singing in elementary much to do with changing the musical cliarac- 

schools, but the method was only that of sing- ter of the English people 

ing by ear, in the Latin schools it was usual It must be noted that the song school was 
ta employ tile pupils in choirs go that they not confined to Gong; often teaching to piny 

received regular instruction in music While on the oigan is included in the desenption of 

the Reformation bioke away from the older the song school master Such was the case 

ecclesiastical music, it stimulated in the chorale at Dosbury in Herefordshire The school- 

even a greater desire to sing, Luther is re- mnatci was to " bring up the youth in learning 

E arted to have said. u A schoolmaster must and to play tho organ ” Similnr to the song 

c able to smg or I take no notice of him ” schools in England were the sang schools of 

The ordinances drawn up by Mclnnchthon Scotland; one in Aberdeen is behoved to have 

and Dugenhagen provide for instruction in existed ns early as 1370 While in Scotland 

music, buL they deal generally with Lcitin especially the sang school seems to have 

schools The School and Church Visitation been adopted by tho Reformation, the lesser 

in Marburg (1628) and Hessc-Darmstadt importance that music occupied m the service 

provided that all children above eight yenis of the Protestant Clunch reduced the impar- 

of age should " attend the public schools and tancc of these schools, so that they have grad- 

nt all times bo picsent at the singing m unity died out 

Church. ,J Duke El nest the Pious of Gotha Gild Schools —Outside Lhe Church two 
(ge) included singing in lhe famous School- organizations, the gild schools and tho " town 

method of 1643, which devoted one of the longest musicians," contributed largely to the devolop- 

porhons of the woik to the subject (paragraphs menl of musical education Of the gilds the 

212-294). It includes suggestions on method most notable example is the extensive circle 

and formal instruction m music At least of gilds organized by the Meistersangei of 

one houi pftch day was to be given to it Two southern and western Germany from the four- 

divisions, choral music and figured descant tecnlh conluiy onward for more than two 

(Figmra/ac.sajig), weic made The former was bundled years These societies sought to 

taught by car, phiasc by phrase; the latter magnify poetry and Bong ns n kind of trade 

from notation. The teacher is warned not specialty, which was to be cultivated only by 

to weary the pupil with too much thcoiy and passing through a graded system of training 

troublesome scales A song book is to be pro- and examination that led ultimately Lo the 

vided for each Clear and sensible expression right to the title "Mnstci " Tho histone 

Bliould be insisted upon The enilicst piece 5 ! importance of these curious fraternities lay not 

were to be Bung m four pnits (descant, alto, in the artificial and even ridiculous methods 

tenor, and bass), The teacher was not pro- that they often used, but in their number and 

vided with an instrument for accompaniment distiibuLion, with the considerable number of 
An ordinance of 1697 for Nuremberg provided their members Artistically and pcdagogically, 

that singing should bo taught in writing and the ilfcis/mfniflcr movement lacked breadth 

ciphering schools for church purposes Co- and insight; but its popular influence was not 
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insignificant. It served to bung into action 
latent capacities for tnusio as a serious pursuit 
among the common people,, and to dignify 
the process of cduoatlon which was involved 
in that pursuit. Somewhat parallel move- 
merits—the so-called 11 Minstrel Gilds "— oc¬ 
curred in other countries 

Town jlftwicuMs —Associated with these 
gilds in time, though not always connected with 
them directly, were numerous efforts to or¬ 
ganize in certain communities a body of 11 town 
musicians," both singers and players upon 
instruments, which could be called upon to 
assist in numerous civic ami social functions. 
Every such organization when continued long 
enough to become an institution, demanded 
more or less of an educational element or basis, 
which wns variously supplied in different cases, 
sometimes through tho town schools It is 
difficult to cite any large number or facts under 
this head! but there is reason to suppngo that 
from the sixteenth century onward a constantly 
increasing number of towns and villages in 
Germany, France, anil England maintained 
some communal interest in niUBio, and mado 
some slight communal provision for instruction 
in it. This tended always to. bring tho subject 
of music into organic connection with whatever 
Byatem of public education was attempted 
Tho Humanitarian Phase —The second 
base of musio teaching was stiongly influenced 
y the humanitarian spirit that so pervaded 
tho democratic movement in the latLcr part of 
the eighteenth century The school t instead 
of being for the Church, wna developing more 
and more for the people Hence, refoims in 
the methods of teaching were many and radical 
The deane to give every one attending school 
the rudiments of a musical education led to 
tho simplifying of notation. Much of tho 
interest that wni awakened in popular singing 
early in the nineteenth century can be t-mccd, 
in Germany especially, to the revival of interest 
in liturgies in the Lutheran Church, giving 
importance to congregational singing Another 
motive ii that tho national school systems tlmfc 
were then being stalled in the leading countries 
of Europe gave a value to music ns an eloment 
in the education of patriotism. The influence 
of such a reformer ns Pestalozzi was felt 
Hans Georg Nhgoli (rf 1936)j a music publisher 
near Zilnch, was active in agitating for school 
music, especially advocating the application of 
the new methods of Pestalozzi to the subject. 

In France, Guillaume Louis Wilhelm (Boc- 
qmllan, d 1842), known chiefly by his efforts 
to promote popular teaching of singing, wag 
made dircelor-geneial of music in the municipal 
schools of Paris in 1810 lie threw himself into 
this cause with an enthusiasm which soon 
produced stJiking results Besides the school 
teaching, he had classes which gave instruction 
to Lhousanda of pupils, mainly working people; 
and out of this presently grew the establish¬ 
ment of the Orphdou, the vast organization 


which has since covered France with singing 
societies. 

The success of "Wilhelm's work in France 
stvmulntcd similar movements in England 
under Mr. Hullfih, who on Feb. 1, 1B41 opened 
at Exeter Hall a school for instruction of school- 
masters of day and Sunday schools, in vocal 
music, by a system based on Wilhelm's In 
twenty ycais, it is Baicl, ovei 25,000 poisons 
passed thiough his classes 

Tonic Sol-fa Method —A parallel move¬ 
ment in popularizing musio in England, which 
grew to much greatei importance, under the 
lead of Mi, Joan Curwen, began to attract 
attention about 1850. It is based on u simpli¬ 
fication of inusioal notation, the staff being 
discarded and a lettei notation being substi¬ 
tuted in its place, indicating the relation of 
the tones m the key The emphasis of key 
relationship of the three most important tones 
in our harmonic system gave tho name to the 
method of Tonic Sol-fa 

Gahn-Chcv6 Method .—A similar method 
web being developed in France, although not 
attaining the same impoitance, under tho 
name of the Galin-Chevd, in which, as in the 
Tonic Sol-fa,, the relationship of the tones m 
the key wqs emphasized, only i»i this ease 
numbers were placed over the notes to indicate 
this relationship 

Public Class Instruction — Still more im¬ 
portant pcdagogicnlly was the change in 
methods that ensued fiom passing from the 
traditional custom of private oi individual 
instruction, which had been in use for genera¬ 
tions in most musical subjects, to systematic 
class instruction, pniticularly of singing in 
chorus. This is seen in tho widespread in¬ 
terest m choinl societies of <lifl event sorts 
that began to attain large proportions during 
tho first half of the nineteenth century in 
Germany, France, and England Such enter¬ 
prises. whether in schools or in communities, 
stimulated the preparation of special liteiaturc, 
— textbooks Tor learners, manuals for teachers 
graded material foi the use of societies, — ana 
tended increasingly to induce many persons 
to prepare themselves to become instructors, 
trainers, and leaders. Thus public schaol music 
and pulilic choral societies so closely connected 
in tile methods employed gradually became 
distinct and significant movements 

United States —The enthusiasm for the 
popular teaching of music, which was being 
felt so strongly on the Continent and in Eng¬ 
land, was not lacking in the United States, 
Under the lend of Lowell Mason (</«), who ia 
well called thefnthcrof school music in America, 
work was commenced in Boston that led 
eventually to the adoption in 1037 of a resolu¬ 
tion " That in the opinion of the school 
committee it is expedient to try the experiment 
of introducing vocal music, by public authority, 
ns pait of the system of public instruction, into 
the public schools of this city," Pniallel to 
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the school work, like both Wilhelm and IIulln.li, 
Mr Mason stinted an institution lor giving 
conceits and preparing teachers, known ns tho 
Boston Academy of Music, established m 1832. 
Mr. Mason was strongly influenced by tile 
teaching of Pestnlozzi, and avowedly conducted 
]us work on his system of teaching, The ex¬ 
ample of Boston was soon followed by such cities 
as Cincinnati and New Oilcans, and thcie has 
been a steady advance to waul the lull recog¬ 
nition of music ns a school study 

The Social-Economic Phase —The ticml 
of the third phase in modern popular education, 
which wo have teimcd 11 the social-economic, 
is well illustrated by the tendency to slight 
or drop music < entirely in schools fitting stu¬ 
dents for the higher institutions of learning 
A glance at the courses of study oflfcied bv 
Buell institutions in Germany, France, England, 
or the United States will show that less time 
is given to music than foimcrly lligliei 
education tends to become more specialized, 
and a subject like music, which shows perhaps 
less connection with a professional occupation 
than docs any othci, now takes a less im¬ 
portant position than in schools serving a 
similar class of people fifty years ago, when 
the cultinal or ^oncial education was stronger 
than the professional or economic 

A second reason influencing tho change is 
tho very great development of popular educa¬ 
tion, making a demand for teachers fiam the 
middle and lower cl asses who necessarily aio 
unable to put very much time on professional 
training; so that, especially in America, a large 
proportion of the grade teachers are musically 
unable to teach tho subject The preparation 
of these teachers, demanding so much in the 
line of modern practical subjects like physical 
training, manual training, drawing, domestic 
science, and domestic art, tends to leave less 
and Jess time to the piepniation for teaching 
music. Along with this same pressure tho 
experiment of attempting to teach everybody 
sight reading, that was so enthusiastically 
supported in the middle of the last century, is 
not giving the expected results. Not only 
is tho necessary drill proving irksome both to 
teachers and pupils, but the alight maatciy 
gained ib not proving of any great musical 
value in the later experience of the pupil. 
Hence, the liberal educators are dividing the 
time given to specific music study with wlmt 
might bo called " appi eoiation work," tho 
hearing of music performed, since the modem 
mechanical means for ronroducing music prove 
a very great aid to such work. There is also 
a distinct tondonoy to encourage instrumental 
work in schools, although this is often supple¬ 
mentary to the regular school work Espe¬ 
cially striking is the work done in England 
by what is known as the 11 Maidstone Move¬ 
ment,” whore fully half a million boIioo] ahil- 
dren of the British Isles arc connected with an 
organization for playing the violin. There 


is a tendency in tile extremely modern schools 
to slurt the emphasis in music from the puio 
sight leading work of the earlier years to vari¬ 
ous forms of wlmt might be called cientivo work. 
Under the theory that the pupils get the most out 
of wlmt they make themselves, they are en¬ 
couraged to make up not only then words 
but the tunes as well Finally, wlnlo the 
place of music and the method of its study aio 
changing, and tlm place it 1ms occupied is 
being contested by other subjects, yet this 
veiy struggle is bringing about a laigrr view 
as to its true value in education, and more 
efficient methods os to its lealizntion 
Methods in School Music —Afclhods in 
music leaching deal with two kinds of activi¬ 
ties ■ (1) Wlmt is necessary for producing tlm 
music, such ns the control of tho mstiumcnt, 
or voice, and tho understanding of tlm notation* 
(2) What is done under the tcirn of " nuance,” 
popularly called " cxpicssion,” and the slight 
notaLion that indicates it The fust may bo 
snul to deal with the structure of music, the 
second with its mteipretation It is ob¬ 
vious that the first application of a method 
in music will be to produce tones, following 
which there will be a constant effort towaid 
control for expression This is egpccully true 
for the instrumentalist Even the voice 
teacher spends the fust few yoais m what is 
called " voice-placing/' practice foi pioduc- 
ing a good singing tnnfc, before lie does much 
with song interpretation 

In teaching school music, however, this order 
of activities is roveised The voice in most 
children, through the exercise of speech, is 
already under wonderful control, so the aim of 
school music is not to produce picfessionnl 
singers with developed voices, or piofessional 
players, but to cultivate n taste far musia by 
goad singing and to prejmro the individual to 
aid in the social uses of music, and it is better to 
commence with rote songs, or singing by imita¬ 
tion Two things arc thus of special impor¬ 
tance in school music (1) tho pupil must 
know how to render many fine aonga in order 
to develop liis taste and appreciation, and 
(2) ho must bo able to read from notation. 

The instiumentalist, by the time lie has 
learned to play, hns associated the action 
necessary to produce the tones with the notes 
on the stall that represent these tones, so that 
when he sees the note he can produce the tone. 
Ho can thus, unfortunately, CHpccinlly ir ho 
is unmusical, avoid the necessity of thinking 
music The mental process of such a person 
consists in thinking the physical motions 
necessary to produce the tone called for by 
the note, but not the tone itself, which lie 
only hears as the result of his action. On tho 
other hand, the singer him no definite move¬ 
ment in hia throat that lie can associate with 
a given note on the staff. F and F sharp feel 
the anme to him The singer ia obliged to learn 
his notation nob by connecting it with the 
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actions that produce the tones, but by connect- the notes indicate, the pupil's mind must ho 
mg the notation with the way the tones sound cnpablc of forming concepts of the musical 
The first few tones hoard tend to establish a movement sufficiently far ahead of what the 
key to wluc-h all the tones that follow are re- voice is pioducing not to interfere with the 
lated, the task or the singer being to associate even flow of the music Unlike language, the 
these tone relationships to the, notation that signs aucl notes that lcpusent those relation- 
represents them, Ills mental pioccsa, instead ships arc not grouped into musical units ns 
of being connected with the physical move- leltcis are combined into words standing for the 
ment necessary to produce the tone, is a thought game idea in whntevci combination the words 
process, for he must hear menially the sound may appear; but evciy musical umb has its 
that the note represents before he can produce own peculiar combination, The music render 
the tone must think these musical units by combining 

JiUcrprrtahon, — Learning songs and learn- the separate relationships that go to make 
iug how to sing them cxpicssively in school them ill) The most complex part of the train- 
js largely carried on through imitation, the ing, and the one that requires the closest ntten- 
pupil being required to match or imitate the tion in the methods employed, is concerned 
model tones given ns well ns the style or way with tho problem of lapid conception of the 
in which the songs are sung Supporting this tune from its notation A musical child will 
woik, the thought of the text and the character often make its associations between the ap- 
of the melody arc brought home to the student's pearjmeo of the notes upon the staff and the 
mind, ho that Ins feeling for the thought and movement of tho music, so that lie is able to 
the character of the song aids in getting tho lend music fairly well, without being able to 
quality and rendering deshed. Besides this tell definitely Lhc scpaiatc intervals of duration 
work, vocal habits arc developed m the pupil, and pitch, representing the musical thought 
based on the distinction between the chest ana Key* — The laige majority of people, how- 
head tones The former js what the child ever, need help in associating tho position of 
or youth largeLy employs in his play, and there the tones in the keys with the notes. Such 
is a natural tendency to do the same in music, a device wo have in the famous do re mi, or 
but when sustained pitch is attempted with syllable names, dating hack to the eleventh 
this register above B m the middle of the treble century, and attributed to Guido of Arezzo, 
start, tho tone becomes hard, and the vocal This association is made possible* when the 
mechanism strained. The head tone that the key is established, the tones of the scale tak- 
clnld naturally uses when Binging above D of ing on certain characteristics *When, therefore, 
the fourth line or the treble staff is eleni and a certain syllable is always sung Lo a certain 
sweet Yocnl method in school music h largely tone in the key, when the sign for a syllable 
concerned in strengthening this uppci head is written, it suggests the relative tone in the 
lone and developing it downwards Foi this key it icprescnts The principle underlying 
reason most tcneheis ngrcc that scale practice this use of the syllable names had a icvival 
and tochmenl work should commence with tho in France under the leadership of Pierre Gulin, 
upper part of the voice, with the head tone, r music pnblishei of the caily nineteenth cen- 
bringing this quality down as far as possible tury, who indicated the relationship of tones 
and that tho lower tone should be sung sofLly, by numbers, In England John Cur wen uti- 
devdoning by constant practice an automatic hzed the sound names attnbuted to Guido, 
control of Lhc voice Thus, the first method In the system thus developed, called the " Tonic 
in school music deuh lnrgoly with musical sol-fu, 11 the fixed pitch rcpicsentntion of the 
interpretation, nnd consists in 1 (1) Imita- start was lgnoiecl, and the first lettei of the 
tion of ft good example, (2) Attention to tho syllables, do t re, mi, eta,, wcie printed instead 
thought of the composition, both text and of numbers, for example, d, r, ?u The spacing 
style (3) Development of clear bend tones, of these letters indicated the duration of the 

Structure* — Turning now to the second tones These letters, like the numbers, drew 

element in learning to read music, tho starting attention to the iclationship of the sounds to 
point heic also lies in imitation, Tone pie- be snug, and not to any given pitch, and fire 
gressions, such as scalcs or simple songs, aie evidently a vocalist’s notation, 
first learned by imitation, These aie then The American methods follow the English 
sung in connection with their notation, until usage, and some places even adopt the Tonic 
an association is formed between what la Bung sol-fa notation ns an introduction to aight- 
and what is seen Such association is not as reading; but the ordinary practice 18 to use the 
simple aa \t seems, for the notation of music Byllable names with the staff notation. This 
presents three different kinds of tonal relation- brings about a complexity that does not exist 
ships•, pitch, duration, and metrical grouping where the syllables are used with the Tonic 
It is through the combination of these three sol-fa notation, for reading by noto requires 
kmtlB of iclnttonBhips that tho pupil is able a student of harmony to determine tho proper 
to form a concept of the musical movement of relative name from the fixed notation tliQt the 
las tune. The problem here is essentially the fltnff represents, especially in modern, music, 
samo as that of reading language, From what which tends to be more and more chromatic* 
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and makes it difficult to determine wlmt the 
oxact key relationship of a tone is Another 
difficulty grows out of the constant use of the 
Tonic sol-fa names, especially where the syllable 
names have been too slavishly used The 
tendency iB to associate the tone to be sung not 
simply with the sight or sound of the name, but 
with its actual physical production, so that the 
pupil is able to sing the tunc if he can sing 
sound names, but is unable to think the tune 
apart from the names In ordci to avoid 
bins difficulty many schools use numbers in¬ 
stead of sound names The objection to this 
is that the number names do not lend them¬ 
selves to good tone production! and when too 
closely followed this method is open to the 
same objection aa the use of the sound names 
The chromatic tendency or modem music 
above referred to ia making these methods less 
and less effective 

Interval — Besides thinking of tones ill 
their relation to key, wo may think of them as 
determined by their distance from each other 
as intervals^ of seconds, thirds, and fourths 
having certain common characteristics* "When 
this has been thoroughly grasped, one is en¬ 
abled to sing these distances by thinking the 
nature of the interval. Mr Samuel Colo 
of the New England Conservatory in his sight 
singing course has given specific names for each 
interval. By always using the name with the 
interval whenever it occuis, associations arc 
formed between the inteival character of tones 
and the name f so that, when the interval name 
is thought, the tones ocelli to the mind 

Rhythm ,—The teaching of duration and 
time gionpin^ of tones does not present- 
such a vaiicty in the methods employed Tho 
demand on the punil, unlike that of thinking 
pitch relations, is identical for both singer and 
play or A few fundamental differences in 
tone lengths arc used over and over, whateyor 
tho key, nit.hough confusion is caused to young 
students by changes in the note used to repre¬ 
sent the beat. This difficulty is being reduced, 
there being a tendency among publishes to 
use uniformly a quarter note to represent the 
beat in simple time, Besides beating the time, 
othci physical movements for strengthening 
the feeling for pulse in music arc being employed 
in a more varied way 

In Europe much interest has been awakened 
by the work of M Jacques Dnlcrozc, who has 
developed a rcmaikable feeling for rhythmic 
character through dancing and gestuie, Move¬ 
ments of the march and folk dance are ad¬ 
vocated for developing rhythmic feeling as a 
support Toi musical work 

Present Procedure, — The pressme of more 
and more studies in the school is tending to 
lessen the time given to singing. A fair aver¬ 
age allotted to this subject is One hour a week, 
sometimes giyon in two half hours, sometimes 
in fifteen-minute peiiods. This hour is often 
Bupplemcnted by another poriod of muaio 
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work and general exercises. The music study 
period generally commences with some breath¬ 
ing exercises, followed by scale and vocal prac¬ 
tice Then technical mattei pci tabling to 
notation is followed by reading new music 
or exercises, and the lesson ends with a review 
of familial songs* 

In the first ^radc learning songB by imita¬ 
tion, or ° rote singing/' as it is called, is largely 
emphasized, and in some schools this is earned 
on in diminishing extent through the grades. 
This makes it possible to introduce n great 
deal of excellent music, which might otherwise 
be too difficult to read. On the other hand, 
those schools employing sight reading do little 
rote Work after the first grade, paying much 
more attention to the singing of exeicises in¬ 
tended to improve Bight leading This pro¬ 
cedure reduces the nilistic musical material 
used ; but tends to lncicaso the proficiency in 
rending. In either case, much depends upon 
tho amount of individual weik demanded fiom 
tho pupils The great difficulty m accomplish¬ 
ing any thorough teaching along oidinaiy 
lines lies in the fact that music is universally 
taught cojloctively, thus reducing the individual 
responsibility to a minimum, ho that students 
can go through eight years of grade work, and 
at the end he unable to give the simplest de¬ 
scription of what they have done, 

New Tendencies, —The new trend in modern 
education is bringing about n decided change 
in tho attitude toward the popular teaching 
of music. This change in aim puts the empha¬ 
sis not so much on what is taught as on what 
the pupil can do with what he is taught, The 
point of interest is the pupil rather than the 
subject Under this new influence the teacher 
aims to make the tone qunliLy, the dynamics, 
the piominciation, and the musical form, both 
as to pitch and rhythm, grow out of one central 
thought, —- the expression of the feeling sug¬ 
gested by the words of the song The child must 
sing it in a way to show that he icalizes the 
significance of wlmt he does, 

But this is not nil; the child must not only 
make the musical thought or another his own, 
but ho must have cxpciicncc in cxpieasing hia 
own poetic and musical thought, not that in 
so doing lie can express anything of value for 
otJieis, hut for the sake 0 / the musical develop¬ 
ment both in thought and tnstc that such 
practice brings about It is parallel to theme 
work in the teaching of the mother tongue 
This attitude towaid music treats it more as 
a language, and seeks to make the form expres¬ 
sive of the feeling. In making a melody fit 
the words of a song the child is constantly led 
by the teacher to observe tho relationship 
between the music and the text, Such effort 
on tho part of the pupil bungs about the most 
searching observation and thought with refer¬ 
ence to the Bong he is producing, and when 
Audi song making is tho collective effort of the 
whole c[qss, different members offering their 
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versions of the wording find thought of their 
couplets and their melodic expression, a much 
more intensive exerciso of Esthetic faculties 
and dis&iimiimUvo thought is In ought about 
tlmn ordinarily takes place by the old methods 
Thus the new methods sock to develop the 
poetic, imaginative, and discriminative power 
of the pupil in his relation to music, laying the 
basis for musical appreciation, wluch after all 
is the most iinpoitant uso to which the pupils 
in our public schools will put their musical 
education 

Training for Teachers —Unfortunately Tor 
music in American schools, the normal schools 
have been unable to give the necessary train¬ 
ing, fivo hnuiB a week for half a year being 
the average tune allowed to the subject 
When this short amount of time is divided 
between the development of the student's 
own musical capacity and her tinining as n 
teacher, the inadequacy of this ivoik will he 
comprehended. To meet this need the laiger 
publishing houses are conducting summer 
schools for ti tuning musio supervisors and 
grade teachers, offering courses running in 
some cases for threo seasons, The danger 
in this work lias been that methods advocated 
have been too dostly allied with the particular 
ubiicnLions of the house conducting the school 
11 spite of this, improvements in methods and 
in material have been due to the far-sighted 
cntciprise of publishing houses rather than to 
the school authorities C. II. IP. 

Music Schools and Conservatories,—The 
name Conservatory was first applied to orphan 
asylums where children who whore portiaularly 
fitted by virtue of superior talent received a 
thorough musical eduaalion, 

Italy —The oldest known conservatories 
were founded in Naples during the sixteenth 
oentmy. Four of those were combined by 
order of King Murat (18D8) into the now 
existing conservatory San Pietro a Maicllc. 
Tho last director was Gmsonpe Martucci idled 
1010 ). 

Rome — Conservatory of St. Cecilia, 
founded in 1560, subsidized by the government, 
Perhaps the moat famous Italian music school 
Tuition sixty liro a year, 

Palermo —Royal Conservatory, founded in 
1015 Has at present twenty teachers and 
about 150 Bludcnts 

Venice, — Licco Benedetto Marcello became 
a municipal institution in 1877. Present direc¬ 
tor E Wolf Ferrari Tuition very moderate, 
from 20 to 100 lire a year 

France . — Paris — Conservatoire National 
do Muslque (1705) ia perhaps tho best organized 
musicr school in the worlo, and its standards 
arc therefore of tho very highest Among 
the instructors have been France’s finest 
musicians, — Cherubine, Auber, Thomas, Du¬ 
bois, Fanr<$, Widor, Lavignac, Lasplle, Rose 
Caron, ChaviUard, Guilmant, llisler, etc, The 
ago of admission is from nine to twenty-six. 


TheiC nre about S00 students and eighty-five 
instructors, The highest honoi obtainable is the 
"giniulPrixdo Rome n Some of those receiving 
this distinction, were Haldvy, 1810, Berlioz, 1830, 
Gounod, 1830, Bizet, 1857, Massenet, 1863, 
Debussy, 1884. Branches of tho Conservatoire 
National do Mu si quo exist m the important 
towns all ovci Franco. The lequipments 
of scholars hip vary with the different localities. 
Noteworthy branches exist in Toulouse (1920), 
Lille (1826), Boulognc-sur-fylcr (1884), etc 
Another impoitnnt school is Fcolc dc Musiquo 
clflssiquo ot l^ligicuse, founded by Niedei mover 
in 1853, A now school wns founded in 1806 
by Guilmant and D’Indy, 300 students spe¬ 
cializing principally m oigan aiul composition 
based on modern tendencies. 

Germany — Gcnnany lias developed more 
music schools than any other country Some 
of these aie under the pationago of reigning 
houses, others cue endowed by individuals 
or societies, but there are numboilcss private 
schools existing and flourishing without any 
financial aid from outside sources, 

Beilin —Itbmgliche Tlochschule fut Musik 
It is divided into tluee sections The oldest 
section is called Royal Institute of Church 
Mubic, founded in 1822 It receives only 
twenty students, and charges no tuition Tho 
second section is called the Academic blaster 
School for Composition (1833) The picsent 
masters ale Bruch, Humpeidink, and Gcrns- 
heim Tuition is fine, The thiicl fcectian, 
which now is tho Royal High School of Musi¬ 
cal Art proper, was created in 1869. Joachim, 
the famous violinist, was the fust director. 
Students must be sixteen years and over. 
The entrance examinations me very severe. 
A nominal tuition is chnigcd. vnlying from 
$7,50 to $100 for the school year It ib 
interesting to know that each student costs 
the government on an average about 325D 
a year, and yet tho average tuition charged 
is less than 575 Excellent piivate con¬ 
servatories m Berlin arc the Klmdwoith- 
Scharwenka School of Music and Stern’s Con- 
Bcrvntoiy. 

Leipzig —The Royal Conservatory, founded 
in 1843 by Mendelssohn, has financial guaran¬ 
tees from tho Saxon government and the mu¬ 
nicipality It is perhaps still tho most famous 
conservatory m Gcnnany, There aus at 
present about 900students and foi ty-fivc instruc¬ 
tors. Some of tho great musicians who taught 
at this school were Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
David Hauptmann, Richter, Gadc, Moschelcs, 
Reineckc, Iadnesolui, Among the _ present 
teachers are Regei, Teichnitiller, Hilf, Sitt, 
Strnube, Klongcl, etc Famous pupils, Kirch- 
nor, Bargiel, Erassin, Itidassohn, Gneg, Sullivan, 
Wilhelinj, Svcndsen, A peculiar position 
is that occupied by the Thomas School in 
Leipzig. Only boys with pronounced musical 
talent ( M absolute ear " ia ono of the conditions) 
are admitted, The boys form tho choir of 
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the Thomas Clnucli The boya receive a com¬ 
plete education without coat The most famous 
director of this school was J. S Bach, 

Munich — Royal Academy of Music (1840), 
The best known tcncheis connected with thia 
school were mul me Hans Von Bulow, Corne¬ 
lius, Rheinbcrgci, Abel, Bussmcyci, Staven- 
hagciij Mottl, IClasc, ate _ Among its students 
have been many Americans: George W. 
Chadwick, Ilointio \V. Pnikcr, Fred. Bullard, 
Leo Lewis, Adolf Weichg 
Royal and ducal music schools of high stand¬ 
ing exist in Diesden, Stuttgart, Wurzbui g, Karls¬ 
ruhe, Weimar, etc Pnvatc conservatories of 
fust rank arc to be found in Frankfort, Ham- 
buig, Stinssburg, Wiesbaden, etc, 

/lusfrta *—Vienna,—Conscrvntorium der 
Gescllachaft der Muslkfrcundo admits pupils 
from the age of ten tu twenty-foui years The 
German language is obligatory, The attend¬ 
ance is about 1000 pupils, taught by sixty-four 
instructors Among tliG_toachers of the present 
day arc Godowsky and Sevcik 

Prague —Conscrvatoiy of Music (1911) 
Bohemians receive fiee instruction, but bind 
themselves to stay six yeais. Besides the 
musical education, students receive instruction 
ill all the important liberal branches. 

Budapest. —The Royal and National Acad¬ 
emy of Music receives students from the age 
of eight on The tuition fee is nominal, nnd 
no tuition is charged for students of wind in¬ 
struments, double-bass, viols, etc. 

finssia.—St. Petcisburg —The most im¬ 
portant conservatory was founded in 18G2 by 
tho Royal Russian Music Society It is richly 
endowed, and has about 200 scholarships. Tho 
average attendance is 800 students, under ninety 
teachers. The curriculum comprises, besides 
the study of music, a complete liberal education 
The fhsfc director was Anton Rubinstein. 
Famous teachers have been Glasounow, Rimski- 
Korsskow, Essipow, Auer, etc, 

Moscow — Royal Conservatory of Music, 
founded by Nicolaus Rubins torn (1860), gives 
courses similar to tho conservatory m St 
Petersburg Famous teachers have been Tanc- 
jew, Safanow, etc. There arc sixty touchers, 
and about 000 students The School of Music 
of the Philharmonic Society (1878) lccoived in 
188G the same official recognition as Lhe Royal 
Conservatories mentioned above 
There aro numerous schools of music in the 
provinces which aic considered branches of the 
St Petersburg Royal Conservatory 

Belgium —Brussels —The Royal Conser¬ 
vatory of Music (1813) is one of the most 
important of the Euiopcan institutions Stu¬ 
dents horn m Bulgium pay no tuition. Thoso 
born in other countries arc admitted only iT 
acceptable to the director and the Srcretaiy 
of State. Famous teachers weio: Fdtis, Gc- 
vaert, Tmcl, De Benot, Vieuxtemps, Leonard, 
Ysaye, etc 

Lifigo. — The Royal School of Music (1827) 


is also ono of the iinpoitnnt schools in Europe. 
Conditions aie practically the snipe ns iu 
Brussels 

Antwerp —The Royal Flemish Conserva¬ 
tory (1SG7 )is one of the largest institutions, nnd 
hns about 1200 pupils nnd fifty tcacneia. 
Tuition fees aie very nominal The first 
dneclor was Pctci Denoit 
Nelheilamls — Amsterdam. —The Conserva¬ 
tory of Music is under the management of 
the Society foi Development and Pioteclion 
of Music (1862) Only about eighty students 
over seventeen years of age are admitted. 
These aie selected from among the pupils of 
tho prcpaialoiy rcIiooI of music, which iB 
affiliated with the Conservatory. Well-known 
teachers are Zwccrs, Rontgen, etc 
Rotteidam,—The School of Music (1845) 
is under the same management as the one in 
AmaLGidnin It admits pupila fioin eight 
years on, 

Spain — Madrid —The Conservedorio do 
Maria Cristina (1830) is laigely endowed l»y 
the State There arc abouL 1500 students 
and sixty teachers Other important conser¬ 
vatories are maintained in Barcelona and 
Saiagossa, All arc subsidized by the govern¬ 
ment, and tuition is practically free to Spaniards, 
Portugal —Lisbon —The Conscrvnloiio 
Real (1833) 13 maintained by the government, 
win oh pays all expenses There arc about 
300 students nnd thirty teachers, 
flcandiiinimi — Copenhagen —The Conser¬ 
vatory of Music (1967) admits only fifty 
pupils, according to its constitution This 
restriction was made by its financial founder, 
P. W Moldcnhauer. Lately tho government 
has given a small subsidy, making it possible 
to admit about twenty-five additional Btudents 
Teachers have been, among others, G Hart¬ 
mann and N, W Gadc, 

Stockholm —The Royal Conservatory (1871) 
is a government institution; no tuition is charged 
except to a few aliens. 

Christiania —The Conservatory of Clnis- 
tiama (1S65) is hugely subsidizcd i by a private 
society and the State Tho tuition charged 
13 from five to twenty-five Kronen. The pres¬ 
ent director is Liiulermnnn. 

Switzerland . — Geneva — The Conserva¬ 
tory of Music (1835) lias occasionally been 
able to engage on its leaching staff some of 
the best known musicians, 2 c, Stavenbngcn, 
Maitcau, Jaques Dnlcrozc, The latter's 
Rhythmic Gymnastic bids fair to become a pro¬ 
nounced factor in the child's musical education, 
The Conservatory has about 1200 Btudents and 
fifty teachers 

Basel. — Music School, director, Hans Ilubcr, 
Zurich — Municipal Music School, director 
Fr Hegar, 

Great Britain. —London —Tho Royal 
Academy of Music (1822) was endowed by a 
private society It is attended by 500 stu¬ 
dents, and has eighty instructors. Among the 
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famous teachers who have been connected with celleTit musicians who have received a thorough 
this school must be mentioned J. B. Cramer, education themselves as either instrnmcntaUsU, 

M Clcincnti, Bennett, Macfarren, Mackenzie, vocalists, or theorists, It is therefore no longer 
Tho Guildhall School of Music (1880) is necessaiy for music students to go to Europe 
perhaps the largest music school in the world, for study, although it is always desirable to 
and lias approximately 1000 students and 150 become acquainted with musical conditions 
instructors, It receives n subsidy from fcho of other countries No music student should 

go to Europe until he has had a thorough cduesi- 
Tlio Hoyal College of Music (1883) maintains tion at home, and he should never leave these 
perhaps the highest standards of all the English shores lor further study abroad unless he 
conservatories. It was founded by Arthur speaks one or two foicign languages fluently. 
Sullivan ns tho National Tmining School of While it is true that the English language is 
Music lb is uchly endowed, and possesses spoken by almost every well-educated Euiopcan 
one of the best libraries. Present director is musician, yet this is a gient disadvantage 

Cli H, H Parry. to the American student, as it deprives lum 

Other more or less important schools in of the possibility of a thorough appreciation 
London nro the Hoyal College of Organists, of European conditions, reauUing frequently 
director, E II. Turpin; National College of in absolutely false perspectives and enoneoua 
Music, director, Dr. Tindall; London College conclusions 

of Music, director, I 1. Knrn; Birmingham Colleges and Universities haymp Depart- 
Midland Instituto of Music, directors, Elgar ments of Music. — Hnrvaid University.— 
and Buntock; Manchester Royal College of A Music Department w r ns established in 1862 

Music, director, Adolf Brodsky. on equal terms with the other departments 

ilfitiic Department in Univosilies. — Only Credits of two points each in harmony and 
Gorman, Austrian, and English universities counterpoints nro allowed on entrance re- 
have music in the curricula While mugio quirements of twenty-six points Courses 
schools outride of universities make very few altered nro harmony, counterpoint, mstrumen- 
demnnds on their students as to liberal eduen- tnLon, composition, liistoiy of music. The 
tion, entrance into a university requires that degree granted is the A.B,, the requirements 
students shall havo passed Anal examinations far which are eight approved courses, five m 
ia tlic gymnasium or preparatory college The music and tlnec in modem languages A.M. 
study of music in universities is confined to and Ph D. candidates must be graduates of 
liistoiy and theory. The lectuies on theso approved colleges. At least one year of icsi- 
Biibjccts may be attended by students who have dcnco at Harvard is demanded The exanii- 
nol passed the above-named examinations, but nation requirements arc a thesis on musical 
arc admitted as special students Only regu- c&gthcUcg or history and composition for chorus 
larly matriculated students may receive the and orchestra. The annual tuition is 8150, 

(1 agree of Doctor of Philosophy, after sub- Special students are admitted, but are net 
nutting (in approved dissertation dealing with eligible for degrees 

a musical subject and showing original re- Yale University, New Haven, Conn.—The 
search The faculties of universities some- music department was founded in IS04. The 
tunes bestow Uic degree of Doctor of Philosophy courses offered mb theoretical and practical 
or of Doctor af Music on distinguished musj- The former include harmony, counterpoint, 
cinna, but fcoaons causa, Chairs of music composition, orchestiation, and conducting, 
occupied by prominent men of the " Science The practical courses are organ, piano, Btrivig 
of Musia " arc to bo found in Germany in tho instruments, singing, chamber musio, and or- 
universities of Berlin, Leipzig, Bonn, Gottin- chcatral playing, The degiecs and diplomas 
gen, Italic, ^Heklclbere, Munich, Stvnsabuvg; granted are certificates of proficiency in tho 
in Austria in Vienna, Prague, and Graz, in theory of music, and the B M, on two yems' 
England nt Oxfoid and Cambridge, and in work, including turn languages, one of which 
Ireland ftt the University of Dublin. English must be modern. Certificates are also awarded 
universities confer the degrees of Mus Dne, to students of pmcticol courses. The tuition 
or Mus. Doc., after examination. Exninina- ranges from $50 to S200 a year 
lions also include the writing of Compositions Columbia University, New York, N.Y — 
m various forms. The musio department was founded on an en- 

United Stales — It is possible at tho present clowmcnt of Sl00,000, and the chair of musio 
time to secure a thorough musical education fust occupied by Edwnid McDowell in 18GQ. 
in almost every state of the Union, This is Extra credits are given in musical appreciation 
particularly true in the larger citie9 or in the or harmony — one point in a total of 144 
towns whore tho proximity to tho \nTger cities required for admission Tho courses offered 
offers advantages in regard to hearing concerts aro harmony and history of music, and are 
and at Lending opera. But even in. more iso- open to undei graduates as electives. Tho 
luted plneea a good musical education has be- degrees of B A. and M A. nro conferred after 
come possible, as some members of the faculties passing satisfactory gx animations in counter- 
of educational institutions nro, as a rule, ex- point and composition. 
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The following table givca a list of departments 
or schuolfl of music connected with universities 
In all of them practical and theoietical courses 
arc given 


Boston, Mass , New England Conservatory 
of Music, — Founded in 1853 by Ebcn Tourjcc, 
and incorpoiatcd in 1S70; one of the best 
equipped schools in the world, owning one 


Uniyetisitv 

Title 

Founded 

Degrees 

Expenheb (Tui¬ 
tion ANoDatnD) 

Northwestern University, 

Department 

1B73 

1J,A iLM A, alneo 

1300-1000 

Evanston, III, 

Michigan University, Ann 

School 

1873,reorgan- 

1606 

11 A. 

815-JDO a rnureo 

Arbor, Mich 


izetj 1B0Q 



Obarhn, Ohio , T 

Grinned College, Grlnnell, 

Conservatory 

1007 

Mufl B and Tcachera 1 
Certificate 

835M500 

la 

Wisconsin University, 

School 

1876 

ha, 

S3O0-J430 

Mndiaon. Wii 

Syracuse UmversiLj, Syra¬ 

Soheo] 

Department 


Mua Grad 


cuse, N Y 

Illinois University, Ur- 

1873 

11 M end CerHfloato 

W25-SE0Q 


bonu. III 

Boston University, Boston, 

Snhool 

1806 

D.M 

J2B0- 

Mttas 

Pennsylvania University. 

Courso 


ha 


Philadelphia, Pa, , , , 

Deportment 

1876 

B A ; Mua, Baa, 

130 b caurao 


Music Departments in Colleges for Women,— 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass, — No cred¬ 
its arc given for music in entrance requirements. 
Courses in theory and history are open to all 
students and count toward the A.B. degree 
Practical courses aic given m piano, organ, 
violin, and voice and theory leading to B A. 
The length of the course is from four to five 
years. Special students are admitted, and may 
receive a certificate of the Department or 
Musio The expenses for tuition in practical 
music and hoard in halls ol residence la 5450 
per school year 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass, — 
Courses in music may be tiikon in connection 
with regular college work, and count towaid the 
degree of B A Music may count as one point 
of credit in the entrance lcqunements 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. — Only 
regularly enrolled students can elect studies in 
the music department, which may count up 
to one fifth of all studies required toward the 
degree of B.A. 

Independent Conservatories and Schools of 
Music — Theso have become an important 
factor in the musical development of America 
Every laigc city has a number of schools com¬ 
paring favorably with the best schools in Europe, 
and there is hardly a town which does not sup¬ 
port a school of music of its own. Only the 
most important are mentioned here 

Baltimore, Md . Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. — Founded in 1369 ns a branch of the 
Peabody Institute, established in 1857 by 
Ocorge Peabody All branches of music are 
taught in two mam departments Piepnrn- 
toiy (elementaly, junior, and intermedintc); 
and Conservatory (advanced, senior, and gradu¬ 
ate). There aic about 1400 students and 
00 tcacheifl. Tuition fees average about 3125 
a year. 


of the finest buildings for the purpose The 
conservatory possesses, besides a large num¬ 
ber of studios, two concert halls, a splendid 
library, a collection of instruments, eleven 
pipe organa, cto. Complete courses arc offered 
m all blanches of music Candidates for grad¬ 
uation must have been graduated from a high 
school or must lake woik in literature Privi¬ 
leges are interchanged between Harvard Uni¬ 
versity and the conservatory for qualified 
students. The univcisUy credits certain con¬ 
servatory courses toward the A 33 and M.A 
There aic about 2700 students, with ninety 
inatiuctora. The average cost of tuiLion for 
the full conisc per school year is 3250 

Chicago, Ill., American Conservatory of Mu¬ 
sic, 1880. — A school with a faculty of seventy- 
five teachers and an attendance of ovei 2000 
students All branches of music aic taught, 
enabling a student ta become a practical niul 
theoretical musician The regular course re¬ 
quires from Lhreo to four years of study. After 
successful examinations grnduatc and post¬ 
graduate diplomas arc issued Special fentmes 
me normal classes for teacheis, a childien's 
department, and a students 1 orchestra. De¬ 
serving students are given scholarships at the 
discretion of the bonnl of directors Tuition 
fiom 310 to S1G0 per term of ten weeks 

Chicago, Ill , Musical College. — One of 
the oldest private schools in the cauntiy, 
founded in 1807 Its organization is similar 
to that of the Amciican Conservatory of 
Music, without some of the Bpceial features 
mentioned There are about 100 teacheis 
and 3000 students. Among Lhc teachers have 
been some ol the best known European musi¬ 
cians. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, College of Music — 
Founded in 1873 by Reuben R. Spunger, with 
Theodore Thomas as the first director. All 
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brunches of practical and theoretical music 
nro taught by about fcnfcy teachers The 
number of students is 050 Ccitificatca and 
diploma arc granted after successful examina¬ 
tions Special Tcatuics include a school of 
opera, a students’ orchestra, and a students 1 
chorus. .Tuition vanes according to instruc¬ 
tion selected. 

New York, N Y , Institute of Musical Art. — 
Incorporated 1905 under a clmrtei granted by 
the board of agents of tho University of the 
State nf Now Yoik. It \m au endowment of 
§500,000, given by Jnmes Loeb, Theic are 
seventy tcachois and 600 students Certify 
catea and diplomas me granted in all branches 
of music study. The tuition pei school year 
varies fiom $15 to -5250, according to studies 
selected. 

Othei important schools of music in Now 
York arc* National Conservatory of Music: 
German-Amcncftn Consorvatoiy, Virgil School 
of Music, Guilmnnt Organ School* 

Philadelphia, Pa., Combs Broad St. Conser¬ 
vatory of Music — Complete courses arc given 
in piano, violin, vocal, hand, and orchestra 
instruments, The following sections arc main¬ 
tained ’ introductory; advanced l tcachcis’; 
diploma, postgraduate, and artists’, loading 
to the degrees of M.M and D M. Recipiocnl 
rclaliona are maintained with the University 
of Pennsylvania, which offers to music students 
English/French, and German, upon passing 
siitififnetory examinations for admission to 
coll ego m tho subjects chosen, while the uni¬ 
versity givea full credits for theoretical work 
done at the conservatory Tuition from $40 to 
§200 for Idle school ycai of forty weeks* 

A* W. 

Raferences: — 

Hilary of the Teaching ' — 

Edo 411, J History of Early Scotch Education. 
(Edinburgh, 1803) 

Giu-NT. J, fftajory of Me Burgh Schuot of Seal kind. 
(London, 1870 ) 

Giiove, Sin G. Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
(London, 1010.) 

jEflanrr, W. A, Social Fedor* affecting Special (Super- 
ifision Mo Public Schoola of Me United States. 
(New York, 1 Dll ) 

Ke.ua, I(. Gi*cJnc/ifc tier Afclhoihfc, Yol. IV. (Gotha. 
1800 .) 

Lbacii, A r, Enohsh Schools of the Reformation. 
(London, VSflG) 

Meutz, G Los iS'c/iirfpeaen rtcr dcuUchen Reformation 
(Heidclbcrfi, 1002.) 

PiuvtT, \Y, S History of jI/iibic (Now York, 1008 ) 
Watson, F» The Dwuutliiob. □/ Me Tcat/unfl 0 / Modern 
iSlMjccfs iff England. (London, 1D0P ) 

Seo also tile following articles in [jorio rile ala and pro¬ 
ceedings of nsflOCiutloiig 

Aiken. W Musjc In Cincinnati ScIidoJb Musician. 
190G. 

American InsUtuto of IualrucUon Lectures, Addeeaa 
by J H. Uplmm. (1872) 

Tilton School CornmiUcn Iteporta, 1B37, lfid0, 18()7 
General Aa&aeuiti/m of ArU (London) 

Musical Association, Proceedings. (London, 1805-ISBG ) 
National Educational Association, Proceedings. 1B80, 
,1801, 1910. 

Natiunnl Musio Teachers Association, U, 8, A., Pro¬ 
ceedings, I88fi, 


I/mtctl States Bureau of Education, Bulletins, IH 811 
1Q0B. 1 

Conservatories; — 

GnoVE t Sm Geohoh. Dicfconarg of Mu*\c cud Mu¬ 
sicians. (London, 1010.) 

Lavionac, Alleut Musical Education. (New York 
1003.) 

Lexis, 4Y Dns Unlcrrichlswcatn im dsiitschen Reich 
Yol IV, Pt. 2, pn 2lG-'22ft (Rcilm, 1004) J 
Manciiesitiu, A L. Music Education in the United 
fcJtntea. U. S Dur Educ Bulletin No. 0 (TVajih- 
ington, 1DD8 ) 

Hisma-NN, Huq.0, Afimfe Lcxilan, (Leipzig, 1909.) 

Cataloauca ftiul pamphlets of this Ids hint! one re¬ 
ferred to 

The Voice, — 

Bate*, James The Core and Use of the Voice, (Lon¬ 
don,) 

Ellip, A. T, Pronunciation for Singers. (London, 
1808.) 

UENDnnfloN, W. J The Art of the Singer. (Now 
York, 1000 ) 

Howard, F, E. The Child Voice in SiApi/ig, (New 
York, 1008.) 

Jonep, Doha Duty The Technique 0 / Speech (Now 
York, 1D0D) 

MiLLisn, Fuawx E The Voice (New York, 1D10 > 
LUX, FnANK II Voice PraiTiino for School Children 
(New York, 1D10) 

H-ossell, Louis A. English Diction for Sinaera and 
SpiaUre (Deaton, 1Q0G.) 

TAYLon, D. C The Psychology of SinQing (Naw 
York, 1010) 

Methods, — 

Cady, CadVinD Musm Education m Outline. (Chicago, 

1002 .) 

CiiaNE, Julia E The Manual 0 / Ihs Music Courses. 
(PlatUburg, N.Y.) 

Farnsworth, CilAs H Education through Music, 
(Now York, 1900.) 

GidD inas, T* P* School Music TVicfnnfl. (Chicago, 
1910) 

Haiidy, T Maskell Tracheal Lemons in School 
Singing (London, 10OG.) 

Newton t E W Music m the Public Schools. (Now 
York, 10OD) 

New York Slato Education Depfc jSgllabiu for 
Sccflfidari/ Schools, (Albany.) 

Rix, Fuank II Manual of School Music, (Now York, 
1909 ) 

Smith, E The Eleanor Smith Afusic CeuraD Afamial, 
(Now York, 1D0S ) 

TuFifl, J, W. A Handbook of Vocal Music, (Dast-on, 

1SD0.) 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MECHANI¬ 
CAL, AND EDUCATION, — Visual aids (<ju v ) 
to teaching have long been used in almost 
cvciy subject and in greatest variety Auditory 
aids have not been available until within the 
last few yefus when remarkable irvontjona have 
provided such means. These auditory aids 
consist of the varioty of mechanical musical 
instruments such as tho phonograph and 
similar instruments foi leproducmg sounds 
nnd the pianola and similar meehrinienl 
devices for operating pianos A third type 
represented by the Wclte-Mignon isa being 
developed which provides for the actual re¬ 
production of the interpretation of a viituoso 
or of any individual perfonnar. These three 
types differ ladically in their nature and in 
the kind of educational opportunity they offer 
The first type, by somo contrivance of disks, 
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grooves, and vibrating keys, reproduce more Inigo part of tho world's musical trcaauics arc 

or less accuiately and with mechanical fidelity practically a sealed book, a book which may 

any kind of musical sound, including the hu- in time, if the real educational value is oil¬ 
man voice, Tho second type operate medium- tamed, be opened to all. 

cnlly the piano and thus pioduca only ono The talking machine has now bocomo an 
type of music, but that with the instrument of important part of tho equipment of tho schools 

widest musical scope Those latter furnish of perhaps 500 or moro cities throughout the 

the tec] ini quo of the performance, but allow countiy, So rapidly lins this innovation taken 
to the individual operator room for the variety plnco that few realize the tremendous hold 

of oxpi ession and jnfceipiefcafcion which rcndcia that music has upon people, and the avidity 

music an art with which educators havo seized upon thig 

But little me has been made of such instrii- really wonderful invention, which bungs to 

monta in the school, and but slight recognition every child tho hearing of tho great music of 

ho a been aroused until the last few years It the world Special records for teaching pur- 

seems no cxaggciation, however, to state that poses, in all grades, — folk dances, intorpreta- 

they promise to do for musical education what tivo dances, folk songs, songs of different 
tho vai ions arts of illustration have done for nations to con elate with the work in history, 
pointing, and tho art of printing itself has done records showing tho tones of all the instiu- 

for general intelligence Tho first great edu- ments of the orchcstia, — aic now to be had. A 

catiannl service which such inventions, os- course of study for high schools in history and 

pecinlly those of the piauola type, seem to appreciation, using soveral liuhdieds of rcc- 

furnish, is that of making musical appreciation ords from tlio oporas, oratorios, etc , has been 

Q9 common ns the art of printing 1ms made published Theso courses of study, copiously 
our appreciation of literature Not only this, illustrated by splendid reproductions of the 

but by means of the voice-reproducing instill- voices of the aitists, cany into the school- 

mcnls, productions aitistic both as lcgaids room tho culture and knowledge uf real music, 

tone and delivery can be given in the schools, and must prove q. boon, especially to the rural, 

thus teaching by excellent examples and cm- village, and small city schools, where the chil- 

ploying methods especially essential m the lower dren novel have an opportunity of hearing 

grades There is no lcason why a knowledge of the great artist 1 !, oichcsLras, and the opera, 

the finest music should not bo considered an at- It is to be hoped and expected that tho 
tribute of culture as well as a knowledge of tho schools will soon avail themselves moro goner- 

best htorature Long ngo a German educator ally of tlmso inventions and that music may bo 
said: " The fundamental evil in music is the givan a place in American and English culture 
necessity of lopioductionof its ni tistic creations as a social, moral, and icsthctic agency of vast 
by performance, Woreifc as easy ta learn music import as it has long been lit soma othor civi- 
aa words, the sonatas of Beethoven would lizations. 

have the populauty of the poems of Schiller," A second service which the piano player 
And little reason exists why in a coining affords is of a more technical character in tho 

generation an ability to reproduce the best beginnings of instruction in piano playing 

music with fidelity and artistic expression But as tho most comprehensive of all mstrii- 
should not bo within the powci of any educated ments and the one in most general use, this 
person It seems no exaggeration to say that service may be of no slight character, though 
what printing did for general intelligence, some musicians arc more divided or milch less on- 
of these inventions promise to do for artistic thusiastic in their beliefs as to what mechanical 
appiccialton Foi by means of unlimited ig- invention can do here than in the cultivation 
production, which such instruments afford, of musical appreciation in general. With tho 
the same advantage is given as by the printed mechanical piano playci it is possible to carry 
page For some generations now a recognition any pnits of the composition by mechanical 
of the place of music, especially of musical means, while tho learner may develop lus 
appreciation, in education has been growing, ability to play othor parts of progressively 
and many attempts have been made both for greater difficulty That is, a pupil can play 
children and adults to develop such power of a five-fingor exercise and at the same time so 
appreciation or performance But aside from operate tho instrument with his feet that 
flinging, these clTorts havo been limited, interesting harmonies will bo produced. One 
especially with English-speaking peoples, to marked advantage which this scheme lias is 
adults Here it has appealed chiefly as an that of having tho child ( work on pieces of 
expensive pleasure, limited to a favored few inherent merit and attractiveness which nthcr- 
Now, these mechanical devices remove the wise would bo too difficult foi him to attempt 
difficulty of technique and afford. the moans of Possessing both advantages and disadvantage's 
repeatedly reproducing the cntiio subject which are obvious, this usa of the piano player 
mattci of music, and of giving the child or hna not been sufficiently tested to enable 
operator the pleasure and tiaining of pnrtici- musical educators to form a judgment, 
pating in this loproduction. Even with the While the uso of the piano player ns an aid 
favored few possessing a musical education, n to musical instruction has had but slight use 
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m tho public school, it hna been recognised 
quite generally in American colloges and 
utiivcTflities, Not only are these instruments 
iisod in many of the institutions as a means 
to musical education of students, but tho pro¬ 
fessors of music of Columbia Harvard, Michi¬ 
gan, Oboilin, Smith, Tufts, Vnsaar, and loading 
professional musicians have cooperated with tho 
manufacturers in working out olahoiate courses 
in the music of tile greatest composers, such as 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, 
Wagner, and others as a menus to a general 
cultural education. These courses combine 
lectures and interpretation "With solcolions 
Thus tho general public can obtain real 
insight into great music by means of actual 
auditory illustration and expert comment, 

It is the hope of these educators that in time 
music may cense to be a special oult, as un- 
foi twmtcly it is u\ our civilization, and become 
a matter of common culture deponding, as do 
othar elements of culture, 110 b upon a highly 
technical ability but upon the intelligence and 
sympathy or tho individual, 
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MUSIC SCHOOLS, — See Cuowra*&' 
Schools; Middle Aaes, Education During, 
The Song School, 

MUSKINGUM COLLEGE NEW CON¬ 
CORD, OHIO, — A coeducational institution 
established m 1830 and now under the control 
of the United Presbyterian Synod pr Ohio. 
Preparatory, collcgialo, and music departments 
are maintained. The entrance requilements 
are fifteen units The degrees of A.B., DS, 
Pl\B., and A.M. me concerned The enroll¬ 
ment in 1010-1011 was 610 Tho teaching 
stall consists of twenty-seven members, 

MUSURUS, MARCUS — See Renaissance 
and Education. 

MUTATION THEORY AND MUTANTS 
— Sec Heredity; also Acquired Charac¬ 
teristics; Evolution; Instincts 

MUTISM —The inability to apeak, due 
to lack of cerebral development (in idiots), 
to sensory disorders (as in deafness), or to 
Inhibition or negativism (ui dementia precox, 
(g.y,)), or in hysteria (qu) The acquiied 
mutism is to be distinguished from ophasia 
(7 a), in which tho ability to speak has been 
lost Mutism is simulated by the apparent 


lack of speech in melancholia (q,v ) in whioh 
tlieio is mental arid motoi retardation. The 
inabilities to speak following emotionpl ex¬ 
citements, e.g, fear, aro normal conditions. 
Like muLiain they are frequently found in 
cluldveu, especially in those of nervous tom- 
pciamont, and they aro of ton the first symptoms 
m the development of grave psychoses, e g, 
dementia pvocox, hence their importance in 
education 

Deaf mutes may be educated to use the vocal 
apparatus, and the absolute mutism may he 
leplaccd b y speech There is, however, im 
moodrcknation, for the sounds lack the modu¬ 
lation to bo found in the voices of normal 
people This is because of the inability to 
correlate tho sounds with the movements of 
the vocal apparatus. Mutism in idiots is 
incurable, but the mutism of imbeciles may, by 
appropriate education, give way to a vocabu¬ 
lary sufficient to indicate then wants and de¬ 
fines Tho mutism in melancholia is only 
temporary, and disappear with tho improve¬ 
ment in general condition The dementia 
procox mutiBm is also temporary, and may be 
improved by stimulation and by appropriate 
training to a slight extent, but the amount of 
improvement depends upon the accessibility of 
the patient, 3, I E 

See Deaf, Education of, Speech Defects. 

MUTUAL AID. — See Pensions 

MUTUAL INSTRUCTION, SYSTEMS 
OF. — See Monitojiial System; Bell, An¬ 
drew; Lancaster, Iosehi 

MYOPIA (from late Greek pwn'u, from 
from p.-uen’, to shut, and ty, Bight), 
or more scientifically Drachymetropia or 
Biuchyopia (from short, and ty, 

sight) —That condition of reflection wheie 
the antcro-poatenor diameter of the eye is 
too gical and paiallel raya of light entering 
the eye at rest came to a focus in fiont af the 
retina This defect has now been studied 
in the eyes of hundreds of thousands of Bthool 
children, and aa a result of the modern in¬ 
vestigations the following facts have been 
pretty well established. There are two kinds 
of myopia (1) myopia of high degico, a dis¬ 
ease of degeneration more likely to be found 
among the lower classes, (2) myopia of low 
degree, the common form, known na functional, 
frequently not appearing till puberty^ It is 
not a disease, but a defect. The distinction 
between the two forms was recognized by 
Dr, Beger in a monogiapli on nearsightedness, 
published in 1845* 

Tho question of the cause of myopia is still 
a much-debated one. Those who agree with 
Colin hold that the school with its unhygienic) 
conditions of work is the chief cause and point 
out that in Germany not only the number of 
cases but the degree of nearsightedness increases 
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with the age and grade oE the pupils. More 
recent investigations (eg. by Stcigci, Miss 
Barrington and Kail Pearson) seem to show 
that myopia, as well as other on ora of rcfi ac¬ 
tion, are inherited On another point. algo, mod¬ 
ern opinion has changed, modem studies showing 
that the defect of myopia oceuia among pumitivo 
as well as among civili/cd people The most 
prominent recent theory otx the subject has 
been faimed by Stilling, who on the basis of 
many thousand measurements of the cadaver, 
maintains that myopia is caused primarily 
by innate stiuctural peculiarities of the eye 
socket, and that those who have a low orbit 
have a tendency to myopia The practical 
penult of such a theory, on which a controvciay 
has raged for twenty ycais, would be to make 
it passible from the shape of the skull and the 
orbital index to pick out on the first day of 
school those pupils who have a tendency to 
myopia and to relieve them from the sLrain 
of near work and laLer to determine the kind 
of vocational tiinning for which they aie fitted 

In no part of the field of school hygiene, per¬ 
haps, have more cnois pi evaded than in this 
pai ticulnr chapter, And among the many 
investigations that havo been made dining 
tlio last hundred years it is possible to find 
statistical evidence for almost any current 
error Not only the teacher, but the specialist 
himself must bo on his guard against being 
misled by the results of so-called studies of 
tins subject 

Perhaps the best way to summarize impor¬ 
tant points, and to show briefly the complexity 
of the problems connected with the genesis 
and development of myopia and the danger 
of hasty infeiencos, is to enumerate some of 
the errors that have pi evaded and still survive 
m some quaitcis Among these are the fol¬ 
lowing 1 . 1. The error of not distinguishing 
the diflfciciit conditions of rcfi action and of 
confusing weakness of vision fiom whatevci 
cause with neat sighted ness, e g. the cnees of 
hyperopia, myopia, and presbyopia 2 Even 
scientific wntcis often fail to distinguish be¬ 
tween pnLholugionl myopia and ordinary my¬ 
opia, which is merely a defect And even 
to-day the usual form of myopia and the patho¬ 
logical form arc often not distinguished. 
3 Some wiiteis like Cohn have believed that 
the ordinary myopia may develop into the 
pathological form The two, however, me 
distinct, and lb seems probable that the formci 
nevar develops into the latter In the patho¬ 
logical form, as Stilling puts it, the eye is not 
diseased because it is myopic, but it is myopic 
because it is diseased 4, The ouni still 
prevails that myopia is caused by the condi¬ 
tions of civilized life, whereas it is found among 
primitive peoples as well. 5 The charge is 
still made even by scientific wntcia in an in¬ 
discriminate vc way that the school is the 
cause of myopia. Studies by Steiger have 
shown, however, tlmt not only do eases of 


myopia occur at the time when children enteT 
school, bub that among nearsighted children 
the percentage of cases of myopia of high degree 
13 enormously grcntei tlmn among children 
who develop nearsightedness later, say at the 
ago of twelve. The pathological form of 
myopia at least would develop in any ease 
Whether children attended school or not. 
Landolt, IIooy, and otheis have found myopia 
of high degree among peasants and soldiers, 
people who never used their eyea largely for 
ncai work, and who nevei had attended 
school 6. The error of supposing that be¬ 
cause the number of cases of nearsightedness, 
especially in Germany, is apt to inciense from 
the lower to the higher grades, the Bchool ia 
responsible fo\ this mcicuBc. This inference, 
plausible ns it seems, is not justified by the 
evidence cited Not only arc many cases likely 
to develop at the age of pubcily, apparently 
on account of the conditions of growth, but 
no account ia usually taken of the fact that 
childicn who aio myopic, laoking an intcicst in 
outdoor occupations on account of their im¬ 
perfect vision, avo mme likely to become 
intciestod in school w r oik, nnd lienee more 
likely to remain to the higher grades of the 
school 7 The ciror ia widely prevalent that 
myopia is caused primarily by near work, 
whereas it seems to have been amply demon¬ 
strated by the studies of Molais, Steiger, Misa 
Barrington, nnd ICarl Pearson that errors 
of refraction svvc inherited And while the 
use of the eyes for near work is probably n 
secondary cause determining largely the de¬ 
velopment of the defect, It fa not the primary 
cause. 8. The enor of supposing that the 
conditions of the human eye at birth ia myopic, 
Thh ciroi was due in the first place to tho old 
investigations of Jaeger, who by some erroneous 
method found that most of the coses of new¬ 
born children studied by him had myopia in 
some degicc, 

A number of interesting correlations have 
been strongly suggested, if not established, by 
modern studies, among them the following 
a correlation between tho number of caeca 
and physiological development; between tbo 
tendency to myopia and sex, gills being ap¬ 
parently more likely to become myopic, be¬ 
tween the number or eases and the general 
environment, the percentage of eases being 
often gieater nmong the children of the well- 
to-do; between the peicentagc of cases nnd 
the intelligence of the pupils nnd theii success 
in school woik, myopia orcurnng more fre¬ 
quently apparently among the moic successful 
pupils; and a correlation accoiding lo the shape 
of the skull, the brachyccphahc being pi one to 
myopia It is also maintained by Home thnfc 
theic is n. con elation between the number of 
cases and the degicc of civilization in a counLiy. 
and likewise between the number of eases and 
the hygienic condition of the schoolhousc and 
school (iiwuonment, 
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Very extreme views have been bold by some 
of tho lenders of the controversies waged in 
regard to myopia On the one band, Schnabel 
and others have maintained that myopia w 
n good thing, that it meting tiio perfection of 
the eya for the finer occupations and nenr 
work required by civilized life; while on tho 
other hand mo those who have taken nn eX- 
ticmcly pcssimistio view and taught that 
myopia ia a disease, that oil me liable to tlio 
defect, and that all cases arc liable to develop 
n\to the pathological foim. 

There me many unsolved pioblcms in regard 
to myopia, and Anther studies aio needed, but 
those who would learn the picsent condition 
of our knowledge in icgntd to this defect 
should be suspicious of the popular writings, 
and consult among mvc&tigntors, not Cohn 
nnd the older writers, but lather Steiger anil 
ICnil Pearson 

While the net result of modern investigations 
has been to show that heicdity is the primaly 
cause of myopia, that it j a probably in largo 
part duo to innate structural peculiarities 
of the eye, and that the school and near woik 
me only in a secondary way responsible, these 
results do not make the demands of hygiene 
less important. While it may be quite im¬ 
possible to prevent the development of myopia, 
it is a significant fa at for hygiene that probably 
from ten to twenty-five poi cent of the children 
in nny school are likely to Imvt) this defect or 
else a tendency to it, and it is necessary to 
make the conditions hygienio foi such myopio 
eyes, They should be tested by competent 
oculists, fitted with suitable concave lenses, 
the error or refraction fully corrected, aiul tho 
ordinary well accepted rules for the hygiene 
of the eye should be observed W. H, B. 

See Eye, 1Iyoiene of; Astigmatism; Hype- 
hopi\ 
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MYSTICISM, — Mysticism is that typo q| 
religion in which the soul endeavors to appre¬ 
hend eternal realities immediately by an imwr 
oxpcncncD, It places little emphasis upon 
lites ns a means of influencing the deity or of 
obtaining pov/ci and sanctity, or upon obedience 
for the sake of rewards, but it endeavors Lo 
obtain a present enjoyment or foietaste of 
eternal bliss by a suitable training of Lhe soul. 
Together with the sacramental idea, mysticism 
is present as a normal lcligious phenomenon 
in many higher forms ^ of religion, especially 
those in which asceticism 10 developed, In 
primitive Christianity it finds its expression 
m the New Testament in the writings of Paul 
und John Although the nnme mysticism is 
taken from the Greek mysteries, it was long 
before they had any influence upon Christian 
mysticism anil early resemblances cannot 
well be explained upon any theory of borrow¬ 
ing, In Christianity mysticism took two dis¬ 
tinct lines of development, n, more emotional 
and n more a peculator'c. In the East the former 
is seen in Ignatius of Antioch (06 c 115) who 
first developed the Jolmnnino tradition, then 
in Iiemeus, Methodius, and Athanasius, anil, 
in a somewhat different form and moro strongly 
influenced by contemporary Hellenic philosophy 
in Clement of Alexandria and Origcn In the 
West this Mysticism found its first great 
exponent in Augustine, who 111 his Confessions 
passes far beyond any Nco-Platonic mysticism 
he may have retained; foi however much Nee- 
Platonixm influenced Augustine's doctune of 
God and of evil, hia mysticism, anticipated 
somewhat by Ambrose, 1 ms a different content 
and establishes a now type of piety. Its in¬ 
fluence upon 'Western thought appears again 
most impressively in Bernnid of Clairvaux in 
language which lccnlla both the raptuio and 
the diction of tho Confessions The principal 
somcc of speculative Christian mysticism is the 
works of the Psciulo-Dionysms tho /iveopngitc, 
written under tho unmistakable influence of 
Procius Lhe NooPlntnmc philosopher. These 
woiks were written about the end of the fifth 
century, purporting to bo the writings of tho 
Athenian convert of Sfc Paul, and accepted 
generally aa such they profoundly influenced 
religious thought Their authenticity is now 
defended hy no scholar. Tho Aroopngitc took 
over the Neo-Platonic metaphysics of his 
master and his practical method whereby tho 
soul aftei passing thiough stages of purifica¬ 
tion, illumination, and completion became onfl 
with the primordial being. These three &tagce 
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reappear in all systems of the Christian mystU 
cal theology. In thus adapting Nco-Platomsin 
to Christian mysticism, the Pseudo-Dionysius 
considerably Christianized it and Maximus, 
the Confessor! who wrote a commentary 
upon Dionysius, earned the process still 
furthci The influence of the Arcopagito in 
the West dates fiom tho ninth century and 
John Scotus Eriugena, who built foi himself 
upon him a system of pantheistic mysticism 

After the intioduction of Dionysius fcho 
Aicopagite into the West, mysticism, except 
ns the pious experience of saints such as Anselm 
of Canterbury and Peter Damiani, plays no 
piominent pait until the development of mysti¬ 
cal theology in the twelfth century under tho 
general intellectual revival of that Qgc Fiom 
the first in this levival both types of mysticism 
arc clearly developed and in the closest connec¬ 
tion. Hugo of »Sfc. Victor (1078-1141) is tho 
first after Eiiugoim to comment on the Areop- 
agite and also the first of the greater mysLical 
theologians, Lrneing cleaily and successfully 
tho foundation of mystical theory and basing 
it upon a psychological analysis of man's 
religious nature and mental and moral powers 
After him Richard of St Victor [ob. c. 1174) 
and Bonavcntura (1221-1274) develop the 
system, building upon the foundations laid 
hy Hugo With these three the theory of 
mysticism as worked out in the Medieval 
Cliuicli is complete, The metaphysical and 
psychological basis of this theory always re¬ 
mains strongly tinged by the Neo-Platonism 
of tho Pseudo-Dionysius and the connection 
can always be traced Bub the theory is by 
no means merely metaphysical; thcie are 
always two ways of attaining the goal of mysti¬ 
cism, an ethical and nn intellectual, winch 
arts only different sides of the samo process, 
foi to know anything one must shave in its 
nature In this lay the basis foi tho union 
of the various types of mysticism into one 
general thcoiy, It, too, was derived from Neo- 
Platoniam. 

The significance of mysticism for pedagogy 
is that in it, by an annlysis of the soul's life, 
a psychological basis was won for a leligious 
pedagogical theory which coiresponded to tho 
ideals of life of the times This theory is not 
worked out systematically in any one treatise, 
not even in Hugo's Eruditio diduscahca or 
Didaicahcon de studio legendi, the most im¬ 
portant educational trctiLise written by any 
of the medieval mystics, but it underlies a 
great mass oC ascetic and devotional literature 
and is not difficult to grasp This pedagogical 
theory corresponds to tho monasLia ideal of 
life, which till nearly the timo of the Renais¬ 
sance was dominant in Western Europe 
Monusticism ns it was organized by Benedict, 
and even as lb was leformcd under the influence 
of Cluny, provided lit bio moie than the out¬ 
ward conditions for the higher leligious life, 
and it wna only in and through mysticism that 


monasticism received its higher pedagogical 
principles and was brought into vital lelnfions 
with tho intellectual movements of the age 
While scholastic Lhcology was a piacticnl 
science, mystical theology had always a practi¬ 
cal end, a pedagogical purpose; for m tracing 
the stages of the soul's advance to higher 
spiritual experiences and to the end of all, 
union with God, it piovided means for a system¬ 
atic training of the whole spiritual nature 
In its Areupagitic form mystical theology re¬ 
vealed a religious content aiul significance in 
science. This is dearly brought out in Hugo's 
ErudiUo didascahca to which the other mysti¬ 
cal and theological works of Hugo form a 
useful supplement. In form the Emdiho is 
in imitation of the encyclopedic works of 
Isidore of Seville, IIIabanus MauriiB,and others, 
a comprehensive suivey of the various profane 
and eacred sciences (See Hugh of St Vic¬ 
tor,) A pedagogical theory, which aims at the 
cultivalion of the puicly spiritual functions, 
comes into close contact with the science of 
the times; in fact, brings iL into its system. 

Ilowovcr much the intellectual sido of 
mysticism might be cinphnsizcd in a work 
which piofesscdly treated of tho method 
wdioicby science might be used in mystical 
training) the ethical side 13 as essential to 
mysticism na it waa to Nco-Platomsin ancl wng 
closely connected with the cogitative process 
of purgation It is only less 
and is more ascetic and devo- 
soul approaches God by purifi¬ 
cation of the heart, for one secs only as he is 
what he sees In the ease of God, lie can know r 
God only as he loves God Therefore, by 
ascetic training a man frees himself from the 
external world and the life of the senses, with 
its passions and desnes, llo is trained in 
virtue, and here mysticism and theological 
ethics arc one This training differs from the 
popular ethics in being a preparation of tho 
soul rathci than a means of acquiring merit, 
The soul, thus prepared hy ascetic discipline 
intelligently directed, and by meditation upon 
the facta of divine ledcmption, attains tho 
same icsult as in the intellectual training, 
which lb must always accompany, In pcifect 
union with God, the soul loves nothing less 
than God, loves all else than God only as they 
arc seen to be included in tho lovo of God. 

In the lunula of Bernard (g.y.) who joins it 
indissolubly with the monastic Jiscelicisnij 
mysticism obtained a power of conviction 
which left a permanent impression upon 
Western religion It does not lend itself 
to any appropriation of contemporaneous 
science; it ciumot be foimulated 111 a pedagogi¬ 
cal theory, but it can be easily detected as 
reinforcing the emotional side of mysticism 
which was in danger of being lost in an intel¬ 
lectual process It was of special value in 
the leligious tiaining of the age in revealing 
higher forms of sanctity attainable by those 
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who were not adepts ill speculation, Even 
laymen, especially those who wove affiliated 
with monastic institutions, cnuio to Jmve a 
place in the new training designed primarily 
for monks. This is especially clear in the latci 
mysticism of Germany On account of the 
ascetic character of mystical devotion, myatical 
writings are commonly classed ns ascetic 
writings, They have nover ceased in tho 
leligious world. The most remarkable of 
works of devotion and courses of spiritual 
WivA'ivg. Uvft Spiritual fkmcises of Ignatius 
of Loyola, is essentially a wmk of mysticism, 
and the methods of llm Viefcorincs and Bona- 
ventura aie innnifestccl throughout it. 

Only medieval mysticism is of special peda¬ 
gogical significance It alone corresponded 
to the ideals of the times. In the later Domini¬ 
can mysticism, popularly known as German 
mysticism, there is little distinctive that needs 
to bo noticed Notwithstanding Eckharfc's 
departure fiowi orthodoxy, he stands for the 
most part upon Thomas Aquinas lie and 
Tauler. together with seveial others, differ from 
the older mystics principally in extending their 
woik beyond the monastic life and by writing 
in the vernacular This later mysticism, 
although the little ticatise Thealogica Gem Ion¬ 
ian was highly esteemed by Luther, is not to 
be regarded as leading the way to the Piotca- 
tant Reformation. Its spirit is distinctly 
medieval. 

Mysticism in the West is by no means con¬ 
fined to the Medieval Church It constantly 
appears in Protestantism, to mention only 
in Gcriimn tho theology of Luther and Pietism, 
in the Anglican Coinnmmonj the mysticism 
of Andrewes, Wilson, and Law and tho rich 
hymoody of the Wesleys, How widespread it 
is in Protestantism William James shows in 
his Vnneta of Religious Experience, In 
Protestantism mysticism is AugusLilian, rarely 
ArcopagiLic, In the modern Roman Catholio 
Church, mysticism has taken a new develop¬ 
ment, especially in the hands of Gonca, In 
his treatment, the whole mass of " mystical 1 ' 
phenomena is classified and the miraculous 
element, little emphasized by earlier mystics, 
is stressed, Accordingly, mysticism ib re¬ 
garded as a higher knowledge made possible 
by an inipaited higher light and a higher, ie, 
miraculous, activity made possible by an im¬ 
parted higher freedom, in the same way that 
ordinary knowledge and activity arc possible 
by the light and Freedom implanted m the soul. 
This explanation, established by a novel 
analysis of the spiritual and mental faculties, 
gives an interesting explanation of the miracu¬ 
lous, sees a new and wider scape in mysticism 
which is recognized as a widespread religious 
phenomenon, anil distinguishes between true 
and false mysticism, formerly a difficult 
matter. True mysticism, accordingly, is that 
in which mnn actually stands m relation to 
God and this ie possiblo only when m lus 


ordinary religious consciousness he holds the 
right conception of God Hut in all theau 
modern developments, wherever they appear 
mysticism has departed from the pedagogical 
point of view which it may be said to have had 
in tho Middle Ages as a method of spiritual 
training _ J, C A , j n . 

See articles on tho chief writers referred to 
above, e,g. Clement, for school systems 
inspired by the influence of myaUciam, Sec 
BllETlinEN OF THE COMMON LlFE) FlUNCKE’ 
tesus, Society ere, EttvcA'siottxi, Woim op- 
Pietists, Pout Royalists, etc, 
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MYTHS AND MYTHOLOGY. -Defi¬ 
nitions — Mythology may be Baid to be 
tho piclustoric form of existing religions, just 
as supciatitiona may be termed the survivals 
of othdiwiSG extinct beliefs. Religious feel¬ 
ing of gome sort ia common to nil mankind, 
but it has not developed equally or in the same 
direction among every people It keeps pace 
in general with the advance of civilization and 
material prosperity. The term mythology 
has been applied to that form of belief which 
hcia been developed especially under literary 
influence, while religion commonly denotes the 
serious belief of peoples aa rcpiesented by the 
Church, and superstition means the semi¬ 
conscious beliefs handed down fiom generation 
to generation by word of mouth. 

Each of these has its special devotees: the 
poets love to dwell in mythological realms, 
the philosophers explore the field of religion, 
while the common people hold firmly to their 
superstitions. And all of these things have 
probably been ns true for thousands of years 
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as they arc now. Any given legend, doctrine, the efforts of liLerary men until at the Limn 
or superstition may usually be readily traced of the Renaissance its cultural influence bc- 
back for centuries among the various peoples came very strong, especially so in Italy. In 
having a histona past; and the same is doubt- more modern limes mythology has once more 
jess true for the others without a known past waned in popular estimation, being diiven out 
hiatory _ more and more from the public consciousness 

A my til ib some particular religious legend by tho constantly increasing rfllo played by 
considered by itself, and hence it is the unit science. Only in the realms of art and litcra- 
from which mythology la constructed It ture is classical mythology still nn important 
usually belongs \i\ its most perfect form to factor, 

a rather primitive stago of development in Celtic and Teutonic Mythology. —There ia, 
the scalo of civilization, as in later times it howevoi, another influence in modern Euiopo, 
is apt to become merged in a confused mass whose mythological power is great; namely, 
of tradition It should further bo observed the traditions of the Celtic and Tcutomo 
that in a restricted sense and as commonly peoples, whose ancient beliefs still form nn 
employed the term " mythology n denotes the essential part of our intellectual life. The 
legends told by the ancient Greek and Roman former is as beautiful and graceful as the Greek, 
wiiters concerning their gods and heroes, and and it possesses an immense poetic power, 
flincG their day perpetuated by litei ary men m with its direct appeal to the imagination; the 
all the nations of the modern civilised world, latter, with its crudeness and atom warlike 
Theories —Various theories have fiom time note, gives stamina to our being, mid fasten 
to time been advanced by scholars to account the more practical qualities that have built 
for the origin of myths and legends, Some up Anglo-Saxon civilization For English 
liavo tried to sec in them attempts at popular readers the Celtic gods and heroes arc the 
etymologies, by which process some fanciful natural inhabitants of a British lniulscnpa, 
talc was invented to account for an epithet especially so in the wilder and more mouu- 
commonly applied to some clcitv Such famous western section whole the original 
stones are best exemplified m tho Melamor- inhabitants of the land lingered longest. Thin, 
Wioscs of Ovid, whose popularity has always m the west of England, in Wales, in Scotland, 
been deservedly gieat Otheis have wished and especially in lcgond-liauntcd Ireland, the 
to account for their origin by referring them hills and dales still keep memories of the nn- 
bflek to the gicat natuial phenomena which cicnt gods 

were thoroughly appreciated in all their ginn- TouLomc mythology is closely akin to great 
dcur by early peoples This theory has of natural phenomena m their earliest atlmn- 
IjiLc years been in special favor with the modern able form. But qb civilization began to oxert 
school of anthropologists Still others would an appreciable influence an the Northern 
have it that they Arc but a generalization and peoples, it was profoundly modified both by 
idealization of ordinal y human activities and the process or internal development and by 
attributes, thus offering a wholly rational tile external force of the Christian leligion 
explanation of a common mental phenomenon At the present day the old mythology has 
In nil cases of theorizing, however, it would among the educated classes been relegated 
seem to be highly important to compare the largely to the nursery; but nmong^ the common 
mythologies of various nations in all stages people its influence on their religious beliefs 
of civilization in order to gam a bioader view is still powerful. 

of the whole field than would otherwise be Uncivilized Mythologies —A great deal of 

possible This special phase or the subject attention has been paid of Into years by nn- 

is denominated Comparative Mythology thropologists and studenfa of folklore to the 

Greek and Roman Mythology —In tho religious beliefs of semicivilizcd, barbarous. 
Golden Age of Greek and Latin literature, and savago peoples; and a Yost amount of 
which Wo Commonly call the classical pciiod, material bearing on this subject hits been 
the old religious beliefs had lost their hold on gathered up, chiefly from oral sources, Inves- 
educatod men, and thus it came to pass that tigations based on such material arc of great 
the poets of the time were wont to relate tho importance as allowing the workings of the 
old mythological stones in a half cieduloua human mind in tho religious sphere, and as 
fashion which was fortunately well adapted throwing a strong light on the prehistoric 
to their artistic purposes And indeed mythol- phases of our own beliefs ^ 
ogy was so closely interwoven with the whole Mythology had its birth, unquestionably, 
of classical civilization that it would have been among uncivilized peoples TIictg we find that 
impossible for any one entirely to fiae himself when tho mind is fresh the mythical fancy 
from its influence. has its creative hour, and develops tho most 

With the coming of Christianity and its varied and fantastic forms; and these mannga 
rapid spread throughout tho Roman Empire, to perpetuate themselves long after their 
tho old mythology was relegated more and more original Higniiicimcc has been outgrown and 
into tho background. It was afterward pel- faigotten, Thus wo see that the myth- 
pc tun Led during tho Middle Ages solely by making tendency is strongest, and exerts its 
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moat effective influence, when o nice ia passing 
through iLs formative fitagia such as are well 
represented m the Btivngo races of the present 
day. Every student who attempts to pene¬ 
trate back to the Bouicca of a civilized peopled 
religious faith will find himself surrounded 
by n luxuriant growth of mythological legends 
which may seem wcircl and strange to him 
merely by reason of their remoteness from the 
mental life of modem times. 

In the western hemisphere the European 
races have during the last few centuries been 
brought into direct canlaofc both with tho 
legends and beliefs of the ah original Indians 
and with those of the negro races in the per¬ 
sons of the numerous slaves imported from 
Africa As modem civilization has inevitably 
influenced both of these subject races (the 
formei but slightly, the latter profoundly), 
there is presented to us the lathei ounous 
phenomenon of the forcible grafting of one 
system of mythology upon another oldoi anti 
moro primitive system; just in England the 
Teutonia mythology wns superimposed within 
historic times upon the Cel tie mythology of 
the subjugated inhabitants who hud previously 
been politically supieme in the island 

Mythology in Schools, — Of late years there 
has been considerable discussion in educational 
circles aa to the relative value of history nnd 
mythology in the curriculum of the schools, — 
of the facta of the past and of its legends The 
extensive literature which hits received ita 
chief inspiration fioin myths of nil sorts, tho 
many classical dictionaries and textbooks 
on the Bubjecl', nU beta testimony as to its 
importance as a study. 

In the use of mythology for this purpose it 
i% of the utmost importance to approach the 
subject in the proper spirit, and to bear in 
mind tho particular needs as well as the stage 
of mental development of the class to he in¬ 
structed. Take tho story of Arachne, for in¬ 
stance. It nmy be used with very young 
children as a nature myth, explaining in an 
interestingly dramatic way tho origin of the 
spider and its pecuhm characteristics Used 
with older children, however, and emphasis 
being laid on Arawinc’s pride and willfulness, 
the same myth can be just ns profitably em¬ 
ployed to accomplish an ethical lesson. The 
Game stary with grammar-grade pupils might 
also be treated as a bit of historical material, 
showing hqw early man blended his religion 
and the nature world, Or again, consider 
tho Tyrolian legend of the origin of flax, which 
will servo to illustrate the many-sided ness of 
myths and their adaptability to the various 
other studies of the child. This story, used 
tiH a character study jn a reading or language 
lesson, may bo correlated with the study of 
plant life In science, or with the consideration 
of raw products in geography; or in history 
il ntforda a poetic explanation of the beginning 
of one of Europe's greatest industries. 


To use a myth primarily for a reading or 
language lesson would not be veTy purposeful. 
The most important use of myths at any time 
is to furnish thought food for that particular 
period of tho child's development. Indeed, 
it is contender! by many educators that history 
proper appeals only to the understanding, but 
that mythology, with its attractive legends, 
stimulates the imagination of the pupil; ana 
that tho one study is na essential m the develop¬ 
ment of the student's mind as the other 

a c it. 
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NAGEL'S TEST — Nagel's test for color 
blindness and lesser defects in color discrimina¬ 
tion is doubtless the best simple test yet de¬ 
vised, It ib specially valuable in testing largo 
numbers of persons quickly (railroad, army, 
and navy service) It consists of two sets or 
imnll cards on each of whioh there is printed 
a ernwa eS toWed dels, &wih about A im, 
in diameter, arranged At equal distances on 
the circumference of a circle.. The principle 
of the teat is, of course, to give tho dots on 
GQch card colors peculiarly likely to be con- 
Cused, or perceived aa identical in color, by the 
color defective Tho first set has sixteen such 
oafds; these are spread out on a table before 
the subject, in good daylight, andheisthen to 
view them from a distance of about f m. (sinco 
the dots should be Been in foveal vision) and 
indicate, first, all cauls possessing ieddish 
dots and, second, all with only reddish dots. 
The same procedure is then repeated for green 
and gray. By following the brief but ade¬ 
quate duectiona accompanying tlia cards, any 
experimenter of reasonable intelligence may, 
by this first set of cards, in a ahoit time elimi¬ 
nate from a number of subjects tho color de¬ 
fectives The second set of four cards is 
designed to determine the particular type of 
color defect present It hag been found that 
the average person may bo tested in less than 
two minutes 

The charts of Stilling may be used na pre¬ 
liminary test; they do not, however, give 
cei tain results. On a sheet of nearly uniformly 
colored dots there are intermixed others, in 
colors likely to be confused with these, ar- 
langed in the form of a letter or an Ambic 


numeral Tho subject is required to decipher 
the letters and numerals on the vaiious test 
sheets. Holmgren's tost (jl>), or somo 
modification of it, and Stilling's and Nagel's 
tests are piobably tho tinea most used foi the 
testing of color vision for practical purposes. 
Of these the best is Nagel's. For more detailed 
laboratory investigation one should have re¬ 
course to Hortng’s tests or to the spectral color 
mixer. For dcscnptions of these the literature 
of the subject must be consulted H P A. 

See Colqu Blindness, 

HBfereDCBB, — 

Landolt, Dio optiaclion UntcrBUchungBmcthodon, In 
Grnefc-Sncmiflch. Hnndhvch der Qts Augen- 
heilUinde, Vol. IV, Pt, 1, 1004, 

Naoel, W A rorlgcaoUto Unlersuchunficn, cLc 
Zcitschnft f\lr SinnesphysiologiB, Vol XLI. pp 
230-282 and 310-337, 1000 

Nagel’s Test may bo secured Lhrouph ihe Arthur H. 
Thomas Go , Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

NAGELI, HANS GEORG (1773-1930). — 
Composer and teacher of music, born in n vil¬ 
lage of the canton of ZUnch. He studied at 
home and at Zfuioh, where ho latci opened a 
music store and lending library, and gave musio 
lessons In 1S00 ho issued a periodical dealing 
mainly with music In 1810 with M T Pfeiffer 
ho published Die Gesangbdditngshhre nach 
Pestalozzischen Gmndsiilzen {Theory of In- 
BlrliclioTv in Singing on Pesfaloszian Principles), 
This work had considerable influence on tho 
introduction of singing na a regular school sub¬ 
ject bath in Europe and the United States, 
where the work was introduced by Lowell 
Mwaon (q \>.) tiiul \Y, C. Yfoodbswlgi; (g.u). 
See Music. 

RBrereoce' — 

Barnard, II, American Journal of Education, Vol, 
VII, p 300. 

NANCY, UNIVERSITY OF, FRANCE, — 
Tho University of Nancy is the direct suc¬ 
cessor to the umveisity established at Pont- 
A-Mousson by Papal Bull of 1572 on the peti¬ 
tion af Duke Char Lea IV af Lorraine and tlici 
Cardinal of Lorraine. At first only the facul¬ 
ties of theology and arts were organized and 
placed in the hands of the Jesuits, In 1682 
tho faculty of law was established and in 1598 
tho faculty of medicine followed. The uni¬ 
versity mot with great success and, with tho 
college or secondary school, numbered 2000 
students, tho majority in theology Tho 
Thirty Years’ War and the subsequent wars of 
that century put an end to the progress of the 
university. In the eighteenth century the 
dukes of Lorraine, especially Duke Stanislaus, 
aimed to promote highei learning at Nancy. 
He established a public library, nn academy, 
nnd a medical college In 17GB the univer¬ 
sity was transferred from Poiit-A-Mousson to 
Nancy and continued there until the lime of 
the Revolution (1703). It was not reestab¬ 
lished in the reorganization of Napoleon. A 
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medicol course was, however, conducted pn- 
Vjitdy from 1822 to 1813, when it became the 
Ecole pr&paratoirc de M Marine el Phannacie 
In 1854, as a result of ft public appeal, the uni' 
veraity was restored with faouHiea of letters 
and science; in 1864 fcho faculty of law was 
established; in 1B70 the School of ModiciuG 
became ft faculty The Franco-Prussian Wai 
drove many members of the University of 
Strnssburg (q u.) into exile; nmny < were wel¬ 
comed at Nancy and the whole medical faculty 
xma Inter ewes h\ 1876 In addition to the 
four faculties there la also an Ecole suptmino 
de Pharmacia Tho enrollment in 1011 was 
2184 (law, 491; medicine, 440; science 793; 
letters, 402; pharmacy, 50), The following 
institutions at Nancy, somo conducted by mem¬ 
bers of the univeraity faculty, some independent, 
may be mentioned, Ecole Rationale des Eauv 
el For Us; Institul Chimque; In&litul Electro - 
technique el de Mechanique Apphqude, Insti- 
tut AflricQlc; and the Inalitid Colonial 

See Fjuncb, Education in, 

NANTES, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
AND PHARMACY, — See above 

NAPIER, JOHN, BARON OF MER- 
CHISTON (1550-1017). — Scottish mathema¬ 
tician* commonly known as the inventor of 
logftritlima (q v.) His name appears in various 
forme, as Neper, NeperuB, Nnpcr, Nnpier, 
Napeir, and Ncpier. He matriculated at tho 


first published in 1614 under tho title Alirifici 
LogaritkmoTum Canom s Dcacripfto D, E. S 

See Louaiuthms ; NAriEn'a Hods. 

NAPIER J S RODS, — In 1617 Napier (qe) 
published at Edinburgh a work entitled 
RabdclogiaSj seu A^aner alio ms per Wflidns 
hbn duo, m which lie set forth a scheme of 
multiplication and division by means of rods 
marked as shown in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, As arranged by Napier each tod was a 
pamLtalactam mtU aw cu\<glc, of 45 tagTtta 
although those usually sold at present are 
rectangular in form In the illustration here 
given, one of the rods is shown with the 
number 7 at tho top, and the products of 7 by 
the various dibits below. A group of rods is 
also shown giving 734 at the top. If we wish 
to multiply this by 569, wo can at once rend 
off tho partial pioducts, so that all wo need to 
do is to arrange the rods ns shown, unite down 
the partial products, and add. 

Since the rods weie at first made of bone, 
they ftie often cdllccl Napier's Bones They 
never had any extensive use, but they can still 
be purchased from certain dealers As ft 
school device they add a little to tho temporary 
interest of the pupils, but their value ceases 
hero. D, E, S. 

NAPLES, UNIVERSITY OF, — Founded 
m 1224 by Frederick II, who forbade liri sub¬ 
jects to attend any other institution for higher 



University of St. Andrews in lus thirteenth 
year. Little is known of him, however, from 
that time until the publication of bis strong 
anti-papal Flame Discovery of ike Whole Reve¬ 
lation of S JoJm, which appeared at Edin¬ 
burgh m 1593 (second edition, with the title 
as here given, 1611). He seeing about this 
time, or at any rate by 1594, to have been 
occupied with his plan of simplifying numerical 
calculations, parfcicularty those that enter into 
trigonometry. His logarithmic tables were 


learning. Unlike the other universities of tho 
period, tho University of Naples was thus 
established by decree of n. monarch before there 
was any organisation of studies or students. 
The institution met with very little success 
and wns in abeyance and u reformed° several 
times before it began to show signs of prosperity 
under the encouragement of Charles of Anjou 
and Pope Cloment IV, who reorganized it in 
1200 with all the faculties, inoludiiig incdicino 
ftnd theology. In tho last-named faculty 
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Thomas Aquinas was for a time lecturer. 
Another feature which distinguished the Uni¬ 
versity of Naples was the fact Llmfc control 
was wholly in the hands at first of the Ttoyal 
Chancellor and then of the Grand Chaplain 
Examinations foi the doctorate were superin¬ 
tended by him and the diploma or license 
was issued in the name of the king Such con¬ 
trol retarded piogrcss for somo time Under 
the reorganization of 1860 the university lias 
made steady advance The following faculties 
arc maintained, jurisprudence: medicine and 
surgery, physical science ana mathematics, 
philosophy rind letters; and a school of phar¬ 
macy. The student enrollment in 1000 was 6602, 
of whom 2627 were in the faculty or jurispru¬ 
dence. 

Sec Italy, Education in. 
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NAPOLEON AND EDUCATION. — The 
educational system which was introduced by 
Napoleon and which in its outline has survived 
in Franco to the picscnt day is of interest as an 
attempt to realize a dominating political ideal 
tlnough the schools. Political aims and politi¬ 
cal ideals could, according to Napoleon, only 
be realized through a well-organized teaching 
body. " Of all political problems/ 1 ho says, 
" this is perhaps of prime importance An 
established political state will be impossible 
without a teaching body with established 
principles ” And elsewhere M My aim in es¬ 
tablishing a teaching body is to have a means 
of directing political and moral opinions.” 
The organization of the Jesuits to a large 
extent could have realized lus objects, and ho 
would have put the schools in their charge, 
li they had nob been subscivicnt to a "for¬ 
eigner ” For a time he and his advisers 
thought of employing the Oratorians, or tho 
Congregations of the Doctrine, or the Bene¬ 
dictines, or nil thiec Later, however, he was 
opposed to ecclesiastical teachers, because 
"priests look upon this woild only as a vehicle 
to conduct to the next, I want the vehicle to 
be filled with good soldiers for my armies ” 
Good soldicia and citizens loyal to his person 
were to he product of his educational scheme. 
The basis of instruction was to be (1) the 
Catholic religion, (2) loyalty to the emperor, 
and (3) obedience to the statutes of u teaching 
body All alike, pupils and students, teachers 
and proTessois, were to be creatures of a large 
administintive machine. A curious omission 
from Napoleon’s scheme was the neglect of 
a thorough provision of elementary education. 


Elementaly schools are mentioned in tho decree 
of 1S08, and their organization was promised for 
the futuie. but little was done The Christian 
Brothers \q a.) wore to be allowed to conduct 
then schools, provided they became members 
of the university mid took an onLh of alle¬ 
giance. In this way Napoleon hoped both to 
economize on tho budget and to break Lho 
independence af the Christian Bi others 
Napoleon seems to have repented of the omis¬ 
sion, but too late, when he issued a dcciec in 
1815 (Apr 27) ” on the importance of primary 
education for tho improvement of the condi¬ 
tion of society,” 

By the Law of May 10, 1006, the Imperial 
University was ciented and charged with the 
solo care of public instruction and education. 
The decree organizing the universiLy was 
issued on Mar 17, 1SG0, and contained the 
following features 1 All public education is m 
the charge of the university. No school or 
educational institution could be opened outside 
tho uniyciflity or without the authority of 
its head No one could open a school or teach 
publicly unless he were a member of the uni¬ 
versity or a graduate of one of its faculties. 
The university for administrative purposes 
was to be divided into academics, each with 
its own faculty, lycfcs, tlurLy ill all. for 
instruction in classics, history, rhetoric, logic, 
and tho elements of mathematics and physical 
science; collies, or municipal secondary schools, 
giving but the elements of the curriculum of 
the lyctes without rhetoric and logic; private 
institutions of secondary diameter; boarding 
schools f and elomentaiy schools to tench read¬ 
ing, writing, and elements of arithmetic At 
the head of the whole system was to be a 
grandmaster assisted by a chancellor, or sec¬ 
retary, and n treasurer, a University Council 
of thirty members was to be appointed partly 
by tho emperor, partly by the grandmaster 
Each academy was to have a council of ten 
The grandmaster was to appoint twenty to 
thirty inspectors-gcncral ana rectors of acad¬ 
emies, Subordinate officers were to be acad¬ 
emy inspectors, professors, principals, regents, 
teachers, etc. To provide teachers a normal 
school for 300 students was to be created at 
Pans The efficiency of the machine was Lo be 
further secured by requiring celibacy from nil 
engaged in schools without the rank of profes¬ 
sors No member of the teaching body could 
leave the service without permission from tho 
grandmaster By^ n decree of Sept. 17, 1808, 
nil institutions which were not provided with a 
diploma from the grandmaster by Jan. 1, 1809, 
were to be closed In 1911 (decree oi Nov. 15) 
the system was further extended by a proposal 
to raise the number of lyc6e$ to 100; by com¬ 
pelling institutions and boarding schools in 
towns where a lycde or college already existed 
to send their pupils to these schools nnd to 
limit themselves to repetition of the school 
ivork; by limiting the curriculum given by 
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institutions and hoarding schools in towns 
whore ft lyc6e or colUfle did not exist (For the 
later development of tlio system see France, 
Education in ) 

Tho education of girls Napoleon did not con¬ 
sider to be of importance For girls the desti¬ 
nation is nmryiftgD and. i( of all educations the 
best is tliat of mothers " He seems, however, 
to have boen at some fcioublp to prescribe the 
curriculum for tho school at Ecquqii, a boarding 
school for the daughters and sisters of officers 
of the Legion 11 Religion is an important 
matter in a public institution, for girls , , . 
Train bohevors not rensoners/' for religion will 
supply qualities otherwise unat tain able by the 
weaker intelligence of women Tho soeular 
subjects were to include ciphering, the vernacu¬ 
lar, orthography, geography, and history: ft 
little botany and natural science for the older 
girls; musio and dancing; but the chief at¬ 
tention wn 9 to be dovoted to tho preparation 
of mothers and home-makers, so that about 
three quarters of tho day was to be given up 
to the manual work connected with tv home* 
The scheme seems to have been earned out, 
but the seventy of the discipline and the burden 
of the practical work seem to have made tho 
school distasteful to many of tho pupils. 
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NARCOLEPSY — Is an abnormal con¬ 
dition of sleepiness in which the individual has 
a tendency to go to sleep many times during 
tho day, the sleep lasting from one or two min¬ 
utes to several hours The impulse or tendency 
to go to sleep is so strong as to be almost 
irresistible. The condition is sometimes pro¬ 
duced by physical causes, such as ocular 
fatigue, anemia, diabetes, uremia, gout, and 
certain drugs It is a common symptom in 
hysterical persons, and is sometimes a psychic 
equivalent for epileptic convulsions, 

Any u mi surd amount of sleepiness, espe¬ 
cially in cluldien, should bo looked at with 
suspicion, and an appropriate medical examina¬ 
tion made to determine ita cause, If brought 
about by a state of fatigue, whether from eye¬ 
strain or from any other similar cause, auo 
measures may be taken to ovci come it, and tho 
child will return immediately to a normal 
condition IF the narcolepsy he an epileptia 
or hysterical symptom, tho individual imiBt 
be treated for Llicse diseases, and if it be found 
in a child, due allowance niUHfc be made by the 
teacher for the diseased condition. The op¬ 
posite condition ia called insomnia S. I. F 

NARCOTICS — Concerning tho narcotic 
offcafc of tobncco upon health, thoro haa been 


much discussion. The fact that tho stem and 
leaves of tho tobacco plant contain a poisonoua 
substance (nicotine) winch in concentrated 
dosea quickly _ kills small animals, proves 
nothing regarding the effect of smoking or 
chowing tobacco, for in both of those waya of 
using tobacco, tho nicotine is exceedingly 
diluted, as ia the poison found in tea and coffee, 

It sGCiTia cortain that indigestion, irritation 
of the respiratory organs, and heart and ner¬ 
vous disturbance may m some people result 
fiom tho use of tobacco, while others show 
no apparent effect. All this refers to^ healthy 
adult men, for many medical authorities agree 
that tobacco is always harmful lo growing hoys. 
and intciferes with their physical and mental 
development. The whole physiological truth 
about tobacco so fur as now known is that; 
( 1 ) no one needs it except to satisfy an es¬ 
tablished lmbifc; ( 2 ) many adults are injured 
by it, and no one knows just how much will 
do harm to a particular person; (3) Home 
adults are apparently not harmed by limited 
use; (4) it is decidedly injurious to growing 
bovs, (5) those who avoid establishing tho 
habit in youth da not as n rule care to learn 
later, foi there are no physiological reasons 
why any one should deliberately act out to 
lcnrn the use of tobacco in any form 

It ia now well known to physicians that tem¬ 
perance is needed in the use of tea and coiTeo 
no less than with alcoholic dnnka Their effect 
is due to the presence of n powerful drug (e. 0 . 
caffeino), which acta on the nervous system. 
Nervousness, insomnia, headache, and mdi- 
gestaon are common symptoms arising from 
their excessive use Many people are in¬ 
juriously affected by tea and coffee, but others 
aro appai cntly benefited by ft limited use of 
these beverages However, they should never 
be given to young children 

Concerning tho effect of various narcotic 
drugs in common uso there is no question ns 
to disastrous effects of Buch drugs as opium, 
morphine, cocaine, laudanum, chloroform, 
chloral hydrate, and various patent or socrot 
preparations, wlion habitually used. 

M. A, D. 

See Alcohol, Physiological and Psr- 
chological Effects of; Temperance In¬ 
struction. 

NARRATION (Rhetorical).—See Com¬ 
position, 

NARRATIVE METHOD, — In teaching his¬ 
tory in the primary and intermediate grades a 
syatcvn&tio study of history by topics or move¬ 
ments is avoided. Tho children lack tlic 
motive for the study of historical facts so or¬ 
ganised. Hence, in the lower aohool grades 
a basis in historical fact is established through 
a study of ( 1 ) the great peisomigcs of history, 
and ( 2 ) the dramatic incidents and stories ot 
history, When events arc grouped about ft per- 
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aonality, wo have tho 11 biographical method”; 
when tho selection of historical facts is mado 
upon tho basis of fclieir contribution to an in¬ 
teresting story, wo have the " narrative 
method " Those methods arc merely prelim¬ 
inary to ft more systematic historical study 
and have a value (1) in interesting children 
in lnstoiTj ( 2 ) in acquainting them with the 
main personalities and events of tho past, nnd 
(3) in giving tho pupils a basis foi interpreting 
and motivating lator Btudy of a more thorough 
and scientific type H, 0 

See Histohy, Teaching of, 


lays the proper foundation for development 
in subsequent periods 13 H. C. 

See Ghowtu. 
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NASCENT PERIODS —A term borrowed 
from chemistry to indicato the periods in child 
development when certain characteristics arc 
iu process of formation 

Human development, both physical nnd 
mental^ is not uniform, but subject to peiiods 
of rapid and slow growth^ Many attempts 
have Deen made to distinguish these stages of 
development, the results differing according 
to the points of view, Thus some of the classi¬ 
fications have been built up upon the theories 
of recapitulation and other similar thcoiics, 
Others are based upon anthropological and 
anthropometna investigations, and still others 
upon the results of psychological observation 
aud experimentation 

Vierordt distinguishes seven stages, based 
upon measurements of the bodily organs. 
They are as follows' (1) from birth to eight 
months, (2) from eight months to seven or 
eight years; (3) from soven or eight to fourteen 
years; (4) from fourteen years to twenty-one 
or twenty-two; (5) early adult, (6) later adult 
to sixtieth year, (7) old ago, Baglcy gives 
three periods of development during the school 
lifo of a child They ara as follows (1) tho 
transition stage, from the ago of six to eight; 
(2J the formative stage, from eight to twelve; 
(3) tho adolescent stago, from twclvo to 
eighteen, 

Itirkpatriok enumerates tho following stages, 
bused upon a study of changes in social sen¬ 
sitiveness in tho various periods; (1) pre- 
aocial, up to closo of first year; (2) imita¬ 
tive and socializing stage, up to three years 
of age, (3) individualizing sLago, up to 
six years, (4) pubertal or transitional, up 
to eighteen, (G) later adolescence, up to 
twenty-four. 

It is evident that all such attempts at classi¬ 
fication must vary with the characteristics 
selected as tho basis of the classification, Fur¬ 
thermore! the ages mentioned are only ap¬ 
proximations, ana cannot be expected to hold 
generally, The advantage to tho educator 
of knowing the stages of the child's develop¬ 
ment lies in the fact that chaugcs are most 
easily accelerated at the natural tune of their 
nppearanco and may even be impossible at a 
Inter or earlier peuod, It is also probable 
that normal development in an earlier period 


NATAL (AFRICA) —Sco South Africa, 
Education in. 

NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, PIET¬ 
ERMARITZBURG. — See South AmiCA, 
Education in 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 

—See Scientific Societies 

NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. — 
See National Government and Educa¬ 
tion; School Funds, Permanent, 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMIT¬ 
TEE ON STANDARDS OF COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE, — See College Require¬ 
ments for Admission; College Examina¬ 
tion Boards 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
— Sco Parenthood, Education for 

NATIONAL COUNCIL, — An organiza¬ 
tion, within the National Education Associa¬ 
tion (n.fl,), consisting of 120 members, elected 
from tno native nnd life members of tho As¬ 
sociation, and for six-year terms Ono half of 
the membership is elected by the Doard of 
Directors of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, and the other lmlf by the council itself, 

Tho first proposal for tho formation of such 
a body was made in 1870 in an editorial in the 
National Journal of Education of Boston, 
Tho nrticlo awakened much interest, and a 
number of State Teaohers' Associations in¬ 
dorsed the idea, Tho editor was invited to 
read a paper on the subject before the Depart¬ 
ment of Superintendence of the NKA, at its 
winter meeting in 1880, and a committee was 
later ftppointed to draw up ft plan of organiza¬ 
tion, to bo reported to the directors of tho 
N E A,, at the summer meeting. The plan 
was approved by the directors and by tho 
association, and the first council was appointed 
in that year, Since then there have been so mo 
changes in the plan and constitution, and a 
material enlargement of tile membership, blit 
tho purpose of the organization, aa Btated in 
its constitution, has remained with but littlo 
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change. The memborBlup was soon enlarged 
from the original 51 to 60, at which it remained 
unLil the Cleveland meeting in 1909, when it 
was increased to 120, 

The Notional Council waa intended to be 
a small body of the older and more deeply in¬ 
terested members of the association, who 
should not only meet Iot the more acrious con¬ 
sideration of fundamental educational ques¬ 
tions but should also direct investigations and 
conduct research The appointment of special 
committees for this purposo was distinctly 
authorized in tho articles of organization. Tho 
conned was also to recommend educational 
qucsUans ar the results of investigation to the 
directors of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation for their consideration, aiul was to make 
a report to the association on the walk of tho 
council for tho year. Tho recording and report¬ 
ing of current educational progress was to be a 
part of its work. During the first twenty years 
of its existence the council rendered valuable 
service, and the recoul of its discussions shows 
that the members considered most of tho 
important topics of the day. Many short bub 
important individual reports were made by 
members and considered The ZZeport a/ the 
Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, sub¬ 
mitted ill 1897, and tho Repot l of the Committee 
on the Relations of Public Libraries to Public 
SeAoo/s made in 1890, wero longer coflperalivo 
studies, During the past ten years, however, 
the council lma considered few problems of 
fundamental importance. 

This plan for a Council of Education has 
been copied vft mom dt less detail by a Trombex 
of State Teachers' Associations, and in a few 
associations such a body is sLill rendering im¬ 
portant service. The difficulty which con¬ 
fronts such a selected body is that, under tho 
democratic methods of election which prevail, 
and with election open to nil members, persons 
arc elected to the councils because of other 
considerations than ability and willingness to 
work, the membership is enlarged to make phico 
for others, and the council loses its early vigor 
and usefulness E, P. C. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION, — The differ¬ 
ent aspects of this problem will be found dis¬ 
tributed under various topics; eg, England; 
Education in; Fiunce, Education in; Ger¬ 
many, Education in, Scotland, Education 
in; and other national systems, where the de¬ 
velopment of public education is given under the 
historical sections Foi this country soo under 
Colonial Peiuod in American Education; 
Massachusetts, State of, and the historical 
sections of the articles on the other state systems, 
e g . Alabama, State of See also Democracy 
and Education, Citizenship and Education; 
Family Education, School and Life, Couuse 
of Study, Theory of; Courses of Study, etc., 
and Um articles on the more recent develop¬ 
ments in ape oial fields of Agricultural Educa¬ 


tion, Commercial Education, Industrial 
Education Sec further Attendance, Com¬ 
pulsory; Child Labor, CniLDnocm, Legisla¬ 
tion for tue Conservation and Protection 
of, etc. The general development of the 
principle of publia cduaation is treated under 
Free Schools; see also in this connection Fees; 
the general method of support is outlined under 
Taxation. 

national education associa¬ 
tion — See Teachers’ Voluntary Asso¬ 
ciations 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND EDUCATION 
The whole policy of national aid has been a 
slow and a gradual development, but following 
a slowly evolving plan. The organization and 
control of the educational systems themselves 
have been left to the states, the national gov¬ 
ernment merely aiding and encom aging the 
states by granting them^ educational endow¬ 
ments fiom the vast national domain Ab a 
total tho aid granted has been large, but It 
has been unevenly distributed 
The large national domain was Requited as 
the result of state cessions, purchase, treaty, 
and the fortunes of wai. The cessions west 
of the Allegheny Mountains and east of the 
Mississippi River, made by tho oiiginnl 
states between 1780 and 1S02, formed the 
beginning of the national domain This was 
added to by the Louisiana Pui chase of 1902, 
the Oregon boundmy treaty settlement of 
and the outcome oi tho war with 
Mexico, in 1S48. After the considciatian of 
a number of proposals, tho Continental Con¬ 
gress, in 1785, adopted a system of rectangular 
land survey for the new domain, haaed in large 
part on the old New England system of "town 
planking,” which, after slight modifications, 
was adopted in dual form in 1700, and is known 
ns tho Congressional Innd survey. Under it 
the national domain has been laid out into 
rectangular _ townships, six miles _ square, and 
these havo in turn been divided into sections, 
ono mile squnre From this form of survey 
the lands have been sold and the endov/mont 
grants made 

Land Grants for Common Schools —Disposal 
of the Lamia — In April, 17B3, Colonel Timo¬ 
thy Pickering drew up certain propositions 
for settling a new state in the national domain, 
in what ia now Ohio, the same to be settled by 
officers and soldiers of tho fedeial army. The 
proposal of Pickering ia significant fta containing 
the earliest suggestion of national innd grants 
for education, ns follows.^ 

"Art 7 These rights being Bccured, ftU tho surplus 
llinds slmll bo tho rommon property oi tho Slntc, anti 
be disposed ol Tor Ike common good, ns fori ny mg out 
roada, building bridges, creeling public buildings, es¬ 
tablishing schools and aradeinlcs, defraying the cipensoa 
of government, and otlior public usds ,r 
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Two years Inter the Oidinancc of 1785, oidrring make additional concessions. The new Con- 
the rectangular system of survey, contained a gross also icfuflcd to grant lands to the Ohio 
provision that " there shall be reserved the lot Company in lieu of those of Section 20 (religion) 
No 10 or cvciy township for the ninintenanco which were found (;o have been sold, and the 
of public schools within the said towns]up." grant of sections for Tcligion nowhere appears 
Tha famous Ordinance of 1787 merely stated again In 1792 the new bLnte of Kentucky 
in piinciplo, for the entile Northwest Territory, and in 1796 Tennessee wcie admitted to Lho 
what had been specifically provided for m a Union, but no land giants wcie made to them 
part of Ohio m 1785 Ohio establishes a Type and a Policy .— 

In 1787 a New England company, known as With the admission of Ohio, in 1802, our land- 
11 The Ohio Company of Associates, 11 purchnscd giant policy for education really begins. A 
1,500,000 acres of land on the Ohio, and in definite precedent was here established, which 
arranging fur this sale Congress agreed with has been followed, and extended, in the a ti¬ 
the purchasers to icservo Section 10 in every mission of all subsequent states The enn- 
township for schools, and Section 20 for religion, bling act for tho admission of Ohio contained a 
and to grant, in addition, two complete town- definitely proposed bargain, which, if accepted 
ships for the benefit of a university. The by the state, was to be binding on Congress, 



university lands were givon to the care and and irrevocable. If tho new state would ngreo 

management of the legislature of the future by ordinance to exempt, from taxation all 

slate, but the control of the sections for schools public lands sold by Congicss within the state, 

and religion was lcdt undecided, Siimlai terms for five years after sale, Congress agreed to 

were made in the contract for the sale of 1,000,- give to the new state ceitam salt- springs, to 

000 acres on the lowei Ohio to John C Symmes give to tho state 5 per cent of the not proceeds 

in 1788 In these laws and grants by the of the sale of all public lands within the skate; 

Congress of the Confederation may be seen the and to give the lGlh section For schools to 

beginnings of a national land-grant policy, the inhabitants of each township* This was 

though it was some years afterward befoie a a definite exchange of property and rights of 

settled policy may bo said to have been detci- value, and Congress was actuated ns much by 

mined upon. On the organisation of the Na- a desire to increase the market for national 

tional Government in 1789, many petitions lands as it was to aid in the establishment of 

were presented to the new Congress for special schools Nevertheless, this bargain inaugu- 

grnnts of land and for the sale of land at re- rated a policy which was followed in the ad¬ 
duced prices, and it is greatly to the cicdit mission of subsequent states, even after the 

of the Congress that it consistently refused to taxation exemption provision was dropped 
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In 1603 Congress confirmed to Ohio all pro- 
ceding giants for schools, extended the grants to 
certain reservations not before included, gmntcd 
the state another township for a university, 
declared bho grants M to be for schools, and for 
no other use, intent, or purpose whatever"; 
and vested the control of the school lands in 
the legislature, in tiust for the purposes men¬ 
tioned. The same year the provisions of the 
Ohio act were extended to the territory " south 
of the state of Tennessee," and in I80G Con¬ 
gress, in settling a dispute with Tennessee, 
provided for the reservation of "010 acres to 
evciy 6 miles square " for schools, and granted 
the state, in return for certain concessions, 
100,000 acics for academics and a like amount 
for two colleges. With the admission of In¬ 
diana in 1810, Mississippi m 1317, Illinois in 
1818, and Alabama in 1819, bargains and grants 
similar to the one for Ohio were made by Con¬ 
gress With bho admission of Missouri in 
1821 the grants for schools wcio extended to 
the Louisiana Purchase, as well as to the na¬ 
tional domain derived horn the state cessions 
Louisiana had received no grant of school 
lands on ita admission in 1812, but in 1834 the 
10th section was granted the sLatc, 11 wherever 
the same had not been sold," All stales theic- 
aftcr admitted received grants of lands foi 
schools, with the exception of Maine, which 
wus carved from Massachusetts; Texas, m 
which the national povernmenfc owned no 
land; and West Virginia, which was carved 
from Virginia. 

Three Types of Grants; Leases —Three 
types of giants were used before 1S40 In the 
Ohio type of grant tile Kith section, or its pro¬ 
ceeds, wag " gianted to the inhabitants of 
each township, for the use of schools " In¬ 
diana in 1816 and Mississippi in 1817 followed 
the Ohio type of grant With the admission of 
Illinois in 1818, the 10th section was “ granted 
to the state, for the use of the inhabitants 
of such township, for the use of schools." 
Alabama in 1810 reverted to the Ohio typo 
of grant, hub Missouri in 1821, and Aiknnsas 
in 1930 followed the Illinois type of giant 
By the limo Michigan came to be admitted 
in 1837, the evils of both forma of grants had 
become so apparent that the convention which 
framed the constitution memorialized Congiesa 
to grant tho 10th section lands "to the sLatc, 
for the use of Bchools," and to be applied with¬ 
out reference! to township ^ liuca To this 
Congress assented, and this wise form of grant 
has been followed rn the case of all subsequent 
states, By about 1S50 the policy of making 
grants for schools had become settled, and 
after that time the reservations were ordered 
at the time Lhc survey of tho temtory was made, 
the sections being held in reserve for the future 
state. 

At first there was no pm mission to sell the 
school lands, and they wore held under lease. 
This proved unprofitable, and in 1824 Ohio 


led the way by memorializing Congiesa for 
permission to sell her school lands This was 
gianted in 1826, and similar permission wns 
soon granted to the other states. This led 
to muoh wnstc and many abuses. Beginning 
with Coloifttlo in 1876, Congress hns imposed 
increasing restrictions as to the sale price, bo n H 
to insure proper returns. 

Additional Section Grants. — Up to 1850 
all states admitted, beginning with Ohio, had 
lcccived the 10th section for schools, except 
Maine and Texas, When the survey of the 
Oregon country was ordcied in 1848, Congiesa 
departed from the previous policy and ordered 
tho reservation of sections 16 and 36 in every 
township for tho benefit of schools in the fuLuro 
Btatc or states. California, entering the Union 
in 1850, was the hist state to receive two sec¬ 
tions, and two sections were granted to all 
now states thereafter, except West Virginia, 
up to 1806 When Utah wns admitted in 
1896, four flections in each township, the 2d, 
16th, 32d, and 30th, worn granted to the 
Btnte foi achoola, and this form of grant was 
also followed in the admission of Arizona and 
Now Mexico, In admitting Oklahoma in 
1007 tho most liberal of all giants wns made, 
The state was granted the loth and 36th sec¬ 
tions for schools; the sum of §5,000,000 in 
money, in lieu of grants in Indian Territory 
lands; section 13 for noniml schools, the ag¬ 
ricultural college, and tho university, section 33 
for chaiitable, penal, and reformatory insti¬ 
tutions, and other acreage grants for individ¬ 
ual institutions mentioned further on in this 
niticle 

Value of these Grants —The totid of these land 
giants for common schools is about 81,004,300 
acres This is equal to an men about the size 
of the stales of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
combined, and, at tho traditional price of §1.25 
per aero for government land, would be worth 
about 3100,000,000. As a matter of fact, the 
grants have produced much more than this 
amount, the gale price of lands in tho newer 
Western states being many limes the old figure. 
Many of tho car her grants wore grossly mis¬ 
managed, and in some cases the money when 
accumulated was borrowed by the state and 
spent, leaving to-day only " a perpetual obli¬ 
gation " on which the state pays interest from 
the proceeds of general taxation. In the states 
admitted sinco 1850, however, the land ginntfl 
have been looked after with greater care, and 
sinco 1875 excellent results have been obtained. 
The accompanying map showB the distribution 
of the grants, and the following tabulated sum- 
maiy shows tho approximate values of them, 
That a total permanent school fund of 
3500,000,000 may in time be obtained from 
these school-section grants seems probable 
while tile amount may eventually prove still 
larger Of tine estimate of £500,000,000 but 
SOjOOOjOOO is in the old slave states; $35,000,- 
000 is in Oklahoma; §27,000,000 is in the old 
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Noithwost Tcrntory states, two fifths of which is 
land belonging to the city of Chicago, S157,- 
000,000 is in the Plains states, $205,000,000 
in the so-called Mountain states, and 
$72,000,000 is in the thice Pacific Coast slates. 
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Protests of the Older States, — It will he no¬ 
ticed fiom the map of the United States, show¬ 
ing the distribution of those land giants for 
common schools, that certain stales lcccivcd 
no grants for schools whatcvei This has for 
long been n source of dissatisfaction and protest 
on the pail of the oltlei states Maiyland in 
1S21 diew up a long and detailed statement, 
which it transmitted to Congress and to each of 
the states, setting foith the facb as to the 
grants, dcclanng that cnah state in the Union 
had “ an equal right to participate in the bene¬ 
fit of the public lauds, the common piopcrty 
of the Union", and requesting Congress to 
make similar appropriations of land to each of 
the oLher states The lcgislatuics of Maine, 
V&imont, New Ilnmpshhc, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Now Jeisey, Delaware, and Kentucky 
indoiscd the Maiyland memorial and aho 
transmitted to Congress caicfully pieparcd 
memonah piaying for sinnlai grants for com¬ 
mon schools. Ohio alone among the dates 
opposed the gianH The Committee on Public 
Lands uf the Senate was " instiuctcd to liiquno 
into the jusLico and expediency " of making 
such grants, and reported adversely, holding 
that the so-called grants had in leality been 
11 sales bottomed on valuable considerations,” 
and that to grant largo mens of land to ethci 
states would greatly impede the development 
of the slaLes in which the land was locnLed. On 
the othci hand, the committee stated that it 
would be both 11 just mid expedient to giant a 
per centum oil the sales of public lands for the 
purpose of piomoting education in such states 
na had not icccived the aid of the government ” 
This was not done 

The question has come up from time to time, 
but no settlement has evci been leached One 
of the most recent proposals was a bill intro¬ 
duced into CongicBs in 1894-1895, proposing 
to give sufficient land to the ftkatca to equalize 
all giants to an equivalence of two sections for 
nil. It was estimated that this would require 
about 2S,000,000 acres, but no action was 
taken It can hardly bo denied that the older 


states have not received their just slmio in 
these giants from the national domain That 
they would have wasted thou shaie lmd they 
been given section grants at the beginning, 
seems piobable The stoiy of the waste of the 
school lands by the states adimLLed before 
1850, and the squandciing of the Suiplus 
Revenue distribution of 1937 by most of the 
older states leaves lit Lie doubt as to wliat 
would have been the result That these giants 
have gi cully stimulated niwiitcicst ill cducnLion 
in the newer staLes to the west cannot lie ques¬ 
tioned, and it is piobnblo that national giants 
to the oldci states, even now, might awaken a 
new interest in tho work of public education. 

Other Grants for Common Schools —Saline 
Omuls* — In the bargain made at the time of 
the admission of Ohio, certain snlmc lands 
wcic given to tho stnto, mid these were in Lurn 
put into the school fund; 24,210 acres w'crc 
granted in all, and then final sala added 
$41,024 to the school fund. Indiana, similarly, 
received 23,830 acres, from which about 
S 85,000 were derived Shortly afterward it 
became customary to grant Lwo full townships 
of saline lands to each state, on its admission, 
to be devoted Id any puiposo the stnto saiv fit, 
though m tho admission or all states after 
Colorado (187G), except Utah, the grant of 
Sidme lands hnB been omitted In Utah all 
saline lands in the slate were given to the state 
for the benefiL oT the state university. About 
900,000 acics of saline lands have been granted 
to the different states, most of which have been 
used for educational purposed. Some slates 
have added the proceeds to the permanent 
school fund, some have used the lands to endow 
the nuimal schools, and one oi Lwo staLes lime 
added the lands to the university grants, 
Juat how much these saline grants have pro¬ 
duced is not known, but probably something 
over a million dollars 

The FnePo Cent Fund, — In the enabling act 
for the admission uf Ohio flic plan of granting 5 
per edit uf the net proceeds of the hale of all pub¬ 
lic lands lying within tin* state, foi internal im¬ 
provements, was begun, and 1ms hiuci* been con¬ 
tinued in the case uf all nowstates, except Maine, 
Texan, and West Virginia. With the admission 
of Illinois in ISIS, a portion (thiec fifths) of this 
fund was for the first time given for education, 
and was used for the normal uni verity This 
elate, however, formed ail exception, ns the 
fund was not again devoted to education for 
nearly thirty years Since 18G0 the grant lias 
been uniformly given for additions to the com¬ 
mon school fund of the slates, and, in the caho 
of all states admitted between 1815 and 18G0 
except Minnesota, tho fund has sinco^ been 
diverted to education, with the permission of 
Congrogs. Ill all $7,IK7,3LG lmd been added 
to the permanent school funds of the different 
now states from this (source, up to 1910, and 
four firths of this haB been to the school fund. 
of slates west oF the Mississippi Ilivci 
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The Surplus Revenue — The idea of do voting 
a poition of the money derived from the 
of public lands to tlio aau.se of education, and 
of dividing it in some equal proportion among 
tile elates, seems to have been often considered 
In 1026 tlio Committee on Public Lands of the 
House presented a report declaring that tlio 
public domain constituted " a common fund 
for the joint benefit of the states," and iccoiti- 
mended a distribution among the states of 
a portion of the proceeds of land sales for the 
support of common schools Between 1S17 
and 1827 there was an annual surplus of na¬ 
tional revenue of fiom two to bix million 
dollars. By 1S27 tha extinction of the na¬ 
tional debt seemed oei tain, and, as it wag nt tlmt 
time believed that the money could not be spent, 


a pi evidential veto, it was put in the form of 
" a deposit of money amony the stales Jl 
After lescrvmg §5,000,000, all money remaining 
in the Treasury on Jan. 1, 1837, was to 
he deposited with the states, in proportion 
to their representation in Congress, and in 
foul equal quarterly installments, Only three 
payments were ever made, as the panic of 1337 
soon left the Treasury empty. Altogether 
S 28,171,453 SQ was 11 deposited,” the deposit 
varying from §296,75140 to Delaware, to 
S 1,011,520,71 to New Yovk Tha deposit was 
everywhere lcgardcd ns a distribution, and none 
of the money has ever been called for, Of 
the total amount distributed, approximately 
S7,500,000 actually exists to-day, the interest 
on all of which is devoted to schools Over 



constitutionally, for internal improvements, hair or this amount is that of New York, 
visions of a great animal surplus began There is also an interest charge, in eight states, 
to appear As early ns 1820 a bill to on §0,405,837,74 of lost funds, raised by taxa- 
distribute §5,000,000 among the states w r as Lion and now devoLed to the support of schools 
proposed The bill failed to pass, but the idea The school funds of the different states 
was cherished. In 1831 the legislature of actually received about one fouith of this 
Pennsylvania asked Congress foi a distribu- distribution, and to-day draw interest on about 
tion In 1833 Clay's bill for the distribution half of it> Almost all of the deposit not put 
or the land revenues among the states was into school funds waB squandered or lost 
passed, but vetoed by President Jackson, The Internal Improvement Act oj lfyi, — One 
The money was to be used for education, in- section of tlus law (8) has been of much im- 
temni improvement, colonization, or the ex- portancc to education, By its terms, 500,000 
tmetion of state # debts. The matter ( soon acres of public land wore granted to each 
became a political issue, and a feeling of injus- state admitted after 1800, except Maine, to be 
ties on the part of tho old states ran through selected by tho state, ana the same grant was 
i\, nil, Finally, in 1836, the distribution so made to all new states admitted thereafter up 
long talked about was mode; though, to avoid to 1880, except Texas and West Vnginla. 
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The land was at first given lor internal im¬ 
provements, but after 1815 the grant was di¬ 
verted to education in all cases except Minne¬ 
sota, Beginning with the states admitted in 
1889 and after, Congress has made important 
spccifio grants, ranging from 500,000 to 
2,160,000 ncics, to each now state in lieu of 
this and the salt land grants A brief state¬ 
ment of the amount and appioxmmtc value of 
these 500,000 acre grants to new states, innilo 


UiG kali's lmve lurrngcil l\vo In five limo'i (Ins 
manual Iu Arizona nnrl New Mexico cerium 
lamia cannot |>p flt iUJ for leas llnm $25 an arm 
The total of nil the specific grants lo tho last 
ten slaLca admitted is 11,24.1,080 nerefl, Of 
tliia a rami a l 0,050,510 licrea have been for pur¬ 
poses spcrifird above as educational, Tho edu¬ 
cational hinds granted to the liwL loti slates arc 
worth from $40,000,000 to $00,000,000, at least, 

Swamp Land Grants ,—-In 191D Congress 
granted to the state of Louisiana, on its nppli- 



undcr the provisions of the law of 1041, is as 

follows — 

1 General grants made to tlm h La tea ad¬ 

mitted before 1BB0, Tut Into tho 
common school funds of tha stales, 

5,000,000 acres, Minimum sale price 
fixed by law, $1 25 per aero 
Lands hold bo far (abouL ?) have pro¬ 
duced about . , r a. $0,000,000 

Lands still on hand, probably wortli 
about , , , , $8,000,000 

Tolid gains lo common school funds 

from grants up to 1B80, about , 514,000,000 

2 Specific prants for educational purposes, I8S9 and 

since, m linu of tba 500,000 acre grant for school3 
— For uiuvamUes, 1.010,000 acres, fur school a 
or mines, G80.000 acres, for agricultural oollc^os, 
1,000,000 acres; for normal schools, 1,260,000 
acres, for schools Tor Mid deaf, dumb, and blind, 
GUllUllO acres; for reform schools, specific idly, 
2JO.OOO acres, for reformatory, penal, mid charit¬ 
able institutions, l.l&O.OOQ acres, and In Okla¬ 
homa Section 13 (700,510 acres) was granted, \ for 
normal sclioola, J fur the university, and I for 
the agricultural college Other specific grunts bavn 
been for such purposes ns insane nsylums, publio 
buildings, penitentiaries, hospitals, and irrigation, 
On mnsL of this land a minimum sale price of 
$10 an aero was placed, and in most of Lbo states 


cation, all of the swamp and overflowed landa 
within the state, the proceeds to used in 
constructing levees and drama The follow¬ 
ing year fche law was made genual, nnd many 
states have shared The act applied only to 
the new or public-land stales, In 1857 nil 
lands so fai selected were confirmed to the 
states In IfiGO Mimiefiola and Oregon were 
granted swamp lands, and in 1800 California 
received such grants, Since that date the 
grant lma not been made to any new stata, 
A number of the stales have uaed this grant, 
or the balance after paying for drainage work, 
for education instead of for internal improve¬ 
ments, and have put either all, or the net pro¬ 
ceeds, into the permanent state school fund, 
Illinois, for example, lias received much of its 
permanent school fund from this source, if 
we onnt the lands in the city of Clncngo A 
total of something over 60,000,000 acres of 
swamp lands wn^ granted to the states, about 
three fourths of which grants were devoted Lo 
educational purposes, and mostly put into the 
common school funds. These have probably 
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brought in fioin $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 for 
cducational purposes Perhaps two thirds of 
this amount ia in existence to-cloy, some of ( it 
having been spent by the states, and an in¬ 
terest charge being all tlint is left Somo 
swamp lands nic alill unsold, 

Forest Reserve Income* — By an net of Con¬ 
gress in 1908, Congress now makes grants of 
25 per aenfc of the income of eaoh national 
forest icaervc, foi the benefit of schools find 
roiuls within the county in winch the CoieBt 
reserve is located. This giant produced 
$43S,702 in 1909-1910, and in tune will pioduco 
very substantial income* for ceifcain counties 
having national forest reserves within tlicir 
borders, 


grant was changed in purpose, on the request of 
a number of the states* Such of the Balmc- 
lnnd giants and the deposit fund ns went 
to education was so devoted by the states. 

Between 1867, when Nebraska entered the 
Union, and I860, but one state (Coloiado, 1870) 
was admitted When Congress came to admit 
the two Dakotns, Montana, and Washington 
in 1880, and Wyoming and Idaho m 1890, tho 
national aid pokey, as it had finally evolved, 
iti Been, The two sections m each township 
in the state (Indian reservations excepted) 
were granted to the state for common schools; 
the 5 per cent fund was also gi anted to be de¬ 
voted to the same purpose, and, in lieu of the 
swamp land grants and the 500,000 aero grant, 



The National Aid Policy as Finally Evolved — 
Stinting from a form of baigcnn foi the sale 
of land, the policy of making grants for educa¬ 
tional purposes has gradually evolved into one 
of very marked proportions. Perhaps tho 
pressure of the new states foi grants for educa¬ 
tional purposes has dono more to bring these 
educational grants about than lias the desire 
of Congress to help education m the states, 
Tho 10th nud succeeding section grants were 
given for schools from the first, but the 
form of grant was finally evolved under a re¬ 
quest from a state, The 6 per cent fund waa 
at First given for internal improvements, but 
was gradually diverted to education. The 
Bwnmp land grants have been devoted to edu¬ 
cational purposes by the states without sug¬ 
gestion from Congress The 500,000 acre 
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500,000 acres of land, to be located by tho 
state, were granted for apccifie educational 
objects, such as tho university, the agricultural 
college, normal schools, a school of mines, re¬ 
form schools, deaf and blind asylums, and 
charitable and reformatory institutions. A 
minimum sale price of $10 per acre wns fixed, 
freedom from sectarian or denominational 
control for all schools wns required to bo 
pledged by tho state, and the state was re¬ 
quired to pledge the inviolability of all tho 
educational grants These grants reached a 
climax in the enabling act foi Oklahoma in 
1007, and attained a scnic of munificence 
equaled nowhere else, (See special articles 
on Oklahoma, State of, for a detailed state¬ 
ment of these grants, on the other state school 
systems, for a statement of their grants, and tho 
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amount of their poTmnncnt aehool funds; and 
on New Mexico, State or, for a statement 
of ihegi nuts made to An zona aiul New Mexico ) 
The grants to Oklahoma totaled 3,870,103 
nercs, estimated as worth $20 pci acre as a 
minimum. Tins is an area thiee fourths as 
large as the slate of Massachusetts 
One new fcatme of all tho ipccnt (since 1899) 
enabling acta is the grants of land for normal 
schools, asylums for the care of defectives, and 
chaiitablc and penal institutions A few 
states, still earlier, devoted ccitnin of then 
land grants to the endowing of noimnl schools, 
but it is only since IS89 that direct grants 
for these schools have been made by the 
National Government. In all, something over 
a million and a half acrca of land have been 


poses of flcminaiies of learning, were confirmed 
to the state In IflOG Tennessee was granted 
IOOjOOO arms of land fm two colleges, and a 
similar amount for county academies The 
enabling net for Indiana in 1816 granted tho 
state two townships 11 for a seminary of learn¬ 
ing/ 1 ami vested their conliol in tho legislature 
oT the state The enabling acts for nearly all 
or the public land staLes admitted since have 
contained similar giants, and, when, omitted 
from the enabling acts, equivalent grants have 
boon made at borne other tune All stales 
have received two townships (72 Bee Lions, 
46,090 fieics), and a few have received a larger 
amount. Beginning with the statea admitted 
m 1889, Congress lias, in each case except 
Wyoming, made specific grants in addition to 



used to form endowment funds for normal 
schools This is equal to ail area of about 
one third the size of the state of New Jersey. 
Of this, 95 pci cent has been in the ten states 
admitted since ISSOj only two af which aie 
east of the Mississippi River Each of these 
new slates should denve a fund from the grants 
of at least $1,000,000 for the endowment of 
its normal Bchools, while Oklahoma should 
exceed twice that sum. 

Aid to Higher Education. — Seminary Town¬ 
ship Granls, — The oidmance, passed in 1787, 
for the sale of 1,500,000 acics of land to " tho 
Ohio Company of Associates/ 1 made Lhc first 
grant of two townships for a university. Oil 
the aciniission of Ohio as a slate in 1802, the 
three townships, previously granted for pur- 


tho state university, and oRen also for a school 
of mines as well In the case of Oklahoma one 
section, of land was grunted in each township 
(Section 13) for tho further endowment of the 
university and theatatc picpaiatory school (one 
third), tho agricultural college (one third), and 
tho noinuil schools (one third). A total of about 
three and a half millions of acres of land has been 
granted to the slates for umvciSily purposes, nob 
including the grants for colleges of agricultural 
and mechanic arts, to be mentioned further 
on Tins is equal to an area of about two 
thirds the size of the stale of Massachusetts. 
These grants have produced actual funds of 
about $5,000,000, and unsold lands have an 
approximate value of $25,000,000 to $30,000,- 
0QQ, and may produce much more Nearly all of 
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tlio unsold land is in states to the west of the 
Mississippi River. 

The accompanying man allows the distribu¬ 
tion of these grants. The old states, it will 
be noticed, have never slimed m these grants, 
From time to time proposals to make grants 
of land to the old states ns well have been up 
for consideration In 1810 the Committee 
on Public Lauds of the House wns instructed 
11 to mquirG into the expediency of appropri- 
aiing 100,000 acres of land to each state, for 
the endowment of a university in each state ” 
They reported against the plan, largely because 
or Inc disturbance in land puces which would 
be produced and the conflicts which would 
aiisc between states from the location of tho 
grants If such aid were to be granted the 
commiLfcce was of the opinion that 11 it should 
lie given m money " These are the same 
objections which were urged against the Mary¬ 
land pToposnl m 1821 , and against all other 
similar proposals up to 1862 

The Land Grant Collefles .—In 1850 Michi¬ 
gan petitioned Congress for a grant of 350,000 
acres of public Inna to aid the state to endow 
a college far the teaching of agriculture, but the 
grant was refused. In 1S5B Michigan renewed 
the petition, and in 1859 si bill making such a 
grant finally passed both houses of Congress. 
The hill granted to each state 20,000 acres of 
publio land for each senator and representative 
in Congress, to which the state would be en¬ 
titled by tho census of 1SG0, to be used m found¬ 
ing a college for instruction in ngncultuie and 
mechanic arts. The bill was opposed by the 
Southern members, and was vetoed by Presi¬ 
dent Buchanan, m a message which is nil in¬ 
teresting summary of the old objections to 
such grants. In 1803 a bill draivn on similar 
lines, except that the grant was raised to 30,000 
acres for each member in Congress, and instruc¬ 
tion in military science and Lactics was added, 
was passed and signed by President Lincoln. 
This was the famous Morrill Land Act. By 
subsequent legislation the time for accepting 
the grant was extended to I860, arid tho time 
lor opening the colleges to 1S74 States yet 
to be admitted, and states which had been in 
rebellion, were specifically included in the 
grants In all, including additions made by 
recent enabling nets, a total ot 11,3017,832 acres 
has been gianted for colleges of ngricuituic 
and mechanic arts as a result of the now policy 
inaugurated in 1802 Tins is an area lmlf ng 
large as the state of Indiana Tho map shows 
the distribution of the grants, and it will be 
seen that for the first time the old states re¬ 
ceived a share. Eighteen states added the 
endowment to that of their state universities, 
and combined the two institutions into one. 
Four states gave tho grant to private colleges 
or universities nhendy established within the 
state. The remaining states founded separate 
higher instifculions of learning. (Seo special 
article on Aoiiicultuiial, Education ) 


The financial returns fiom this large grant of 
land for higher education have been very dis¬ 
appointing, although the educational t plums 
have been large A compilation from the most 
recent returns (1910) gives the following ag 
tho results of the grant ■ — 

Total acres granted, law of 1062, and 


subsiicmcnl BTRTita . , 11,307,832 

Total ncrca told Lo data , , , 0,570,401 

Total funds produced from tliu lauds Bold $13,730,178 
Total annual mcotuo from llm^o funcla, for 

all colleges. , , 5fl23,4GQ 

Acres of land still unsold, mostly western 1,707,431 
Estimated value of these unsaid Innda $1M2D|300 
IT sold ior estimated value, total funds 

would bo.528,750,478 

This total is distributed as follows — 

The 28 states to which land scrip w as is¬ 
sued, received . . , . . 7,940,000 dlhtc» 

These staLos still have unsold . , . 47,000 acres 

Tho fund produced in these states Is $0,601,307 

Average sale priro per flern , , 10 83 

Tho 20 states to which lauds in placo 

■were fit anted, tccowcd . , 3,953,205 acres 

Tlieaa stutea still have unsold . , 1,707,431 acres 

The lauds sold have produred a fund ot $7,171,071 

Avci age sale price per aero . , , &3.DD 

Estimated value, at minimum sale 

price, or Innas remaining unsold , $15,020,300 

Probnblu Btilu value, between . . , $25,000,000 

and , . , * . . $35,000,000 


It is m the ten states admitted from 1889 on 
that the large funds in. the future arc to he 
expected OF tho 9,500,000 acres granted 
before 1870, 8,050,000 acres, or 84 per cent, 
were in land scrip, Tho lesult was that all 
of the states worn trying to sell land at the same 
time, the market waa glutted, the price of land 
dropped to os low aa thirty'five cents m ucro, 
and much of it was sold foi fifty cents to sixty 
cents an aero. The low average Bale price per 
acre shows tho result, 

The results or these giants, educationally, 
have been quite diffciciit Probably no Aid 
given by the National Government for educa¬ 
tion has ever ploved bo fruitful a3 have these 
giants for colleges of agriculture nncl mechnnio 
nrtB Ins tend of causing the bUIcb to lean 
upon Lho National Government for the support 
of their educational systems, ns feared by Presi¬ 
dent Buchanan the lesult has been the oppo¬ 
site. New and vigorous colleges have been 
created, small and feeble state institutions 
have been awakened into new ( life; the agri¬ 
cultural and engineenng professions have been 
developed; and the slates have been stimu¬ 
lated to make large and iapidly increasing 
appropriations to these colleges and to tlicir 
slate universities 

JVahowd fl/ouej/ (7raii/ff —In 1887 addi¬ 
tional grants were made to these land-grant 
colleges, and a now departure in the matter 
of government aid was made. A direct ap¬ 
propriation of £15,000 per year, ,f from the 
proceeds of the sale of public lands/' wna made 
from the National Trcnfluiy to each state for 
the maintenance of an agricultural experimental 
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si a Lion, to conduct ,f reseniches m experiments 
beating direcLly upon the agricultural industry 
or the United States " What was for so long 
legflidcd ns wholly unconstitutional was now 
accomplished in /not In 1905 the amount 
was increased to § 20,0001 and thereafter to 
increase by $2000 a year for five yenis, 01 until 
a maximum of 530,000 was leached (which 
would be in 1010-1911), after which the annual 
auin should be 530,000 Up to June 30, 1912, 
a total of appioximatcly 314,124,000 has been 
paid directly to the states from the National 
Ticnsury for experimental work m agriculture. 
These payments have been so carefully safe¬ 
guarded that theie has been no nusuppro- 
pnalion of funds, and the government makes no 
payments to the states except upon the pro- 


Tho College of Agiiculture in the Territory 
of Hawaii and the new Umvciaily of Porto 
Rico have been admitted to share in those 
grants, making a total of fifty slates and terri¬ 
tories eligible, by 1912, for total grants or 
$80,000 ft year, or a total annual cash appropna- 
tion to the agricultural colleges of $1,000,000 
Up to June 30,1912, the total cash grants under 
this latter appiopriation have amounted to 
$23,920,000, and under both forms of grant 
to approximately 838,000,000 

Certainly no giants which tho National 
Government has made to the states lor educa¬ 
tional purposes have been so well administered 
ns the agricultural grants, and probably no 
grants have given so large a return in the ad¬ 
vancement of scientific knowledge or the 
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duetion of evidence tlmt actual expenditures, 
foi the purpose? set forth in tho act, lmve been 
made 

The results under this giant moved so bene¬ 
ficial that in 1390 whnt has often been called 
"the second Morrill Act” was passed This 
act provided for a diiect annual giant to each 
slate, foi maintenance and for the further 
support of the agncultural colleges, Tho 
giant began with $15,000 a year to each slate, 
and was to increase by $1000 n year for ten 
years, oi until an annual grant of $25,000 wn? 
reached In 1907 Congress further extended 
it, and provided that the annual Grant, Lhon 
$25,000, should inciense by $5000 per yem, 
until a maximum grant of $50,000 to each 
slate wna reached This will be ill 1911-1912. 


general welfare of the nation. This lias been 
in part clue to hotter icstrielions imposed by 
the National Government in making the grants, 
mid in pfliL to the fuel that the grants have 
been handled by the colleges themselves, and 
not by the legislatures or the states, 

Proposals for Additional Grants for Public 
Schools —The excellent lcsulls obtained from 
the giants to the agricultural colleges have, 
within i ecenl yoais, inspired a number of 
proposals to extend such money grants to oilier 
forms of public education The “ Davis Rills, 1 ' 
winch have bepn before Congress in recent 
years, have proposed to giant national aid 
° foi agricultural and indusLiial insliuction in 
secondary schools, for noimal instruction in 
agricultural and industrial subjects in normal 
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schools, and for branch agricultuial experi¬ 
mental stations n So Car none of these bills 
have succeeded in passing Congiesg, owing 
to opposition to the endowment of one class 
of high schools to the exclusion of other kinds 
of such schools. 

Total of National Grants for Education, — 
While education has received but mi insignifi¬ 


cant fraction of Lhe money appropriated for 
all purposes by the National Government, the 
total amount, spread over more than a century 
of ony national life, has in itself been rather 
lfligc Briefly summarized, it has been about 
ns follows, though in n numb or of eases the 
figuies given arc not exactly accurate, but 
lftthei the nearest possible appioximationg. 


GflANT AND PtiflrOflE 

Aenrs Granted 

FROM SALFB 

PnoDADl/B VUTUnfl 
Incomf, J 

Total Incoaie 

I For fjomwori iSr&oefo, 

Bco turns lor School* 

Sal Inn Grant a , . , 

Fiyo Ter Coni, d Land Safes 
Surplus Tlcvomia , 

Internal Imp Act , , 

9Trump Lnnil Gmils , 

Forest Ilcsorvo Per Cent , 

Bi.Q&UOO 

0 000,000 

c.ooo.uoo 

D 45,000,000 


5410.000,000 

d 7,000,000 

0 , 8,000,000 
c 2.000,000 

0 , 25,000,000* 

5S13.000.000 
1,000,000 
14,000,000 
14,000.000 
14,000,000 
l'? , 000,000 
20,000,000 

To tala , 

0 131.0ni.300 

c SI17.lB7.3ia 

d 3152.000,000 

S50D,000,000 

2 Aid 1 0 Higher fldufalion 

University Grants 

Land Grant Colleges — 

Grants of Lind 

Eup Station GrAnls 
l.nTja 1SOO nnd 1007 

3/107.013 

11,307,832 

0 5,000,000 

I3.73fl.l7a 
a. H,000,000 
23,020,000 


32,500,000 

39,000,000 

44,000,000 

B0,120,000 

To lull , t 1 

14,775,475 

0 550,050,170 



3 Gront*/or Other Tvpes of School* 
Noimril SlVigoIb 

DqaI, Dumb, and Blind 
lltlorm Schools 


c 2,1)00,000 

I 



ToIrIb , ... 


c 32,500,000 | 

0 528,100,000 

330,000.000 

4 jSuWrntirj/ a/Orctnfa . 

d 110,290,77^ 

200,313,10! 

725,100,000 

B2Dj 620,000 


1 Calauktcd lac Lv,only yen.™ mla Liu future, at present tcUn of lunraasQ, 


The Innd grant policy wns begun in the days 
when land was about all that the National 
Government had to givo, the money grants 
represent a much later development. 

E, P C. and E. C. E 

Sec also the cuticle on National Teaching 
Institutions, and the typos of schools and 
institutions referred to in Lhe text, especially 
Aanicui/runA| 4 Education, Technical Edu¬ 
cation, etc,; the nrticlc on State vs National 
Education iloals with the development of 
state education; see furthei nUicles on the 
individual state systems, c,g Alabama; Aii- 
kansis, etc Tor the relations between govern- 
n\ents and education in foreign countries see 
the articles on the national systems, c.p. Eng¬ 
land, Education in, Euan cu, Education 
in, Guiimany, Education in. 

national teaching institutions 

OE THE UNITED STATES GOVERN¬ 
MENT — In addition to aiding education in 
the various states (see special article on Na¬ 
tional Goveilnment anp Education), the 
National Government maintains a number of 
teaching and other institutions of an educa¬ 
tional nature, and has rendered assistance in 
the establishment of education in the tcrn- 
torics apart from the mainland. Those may 
be mentioned briefly here, nnd reference made 


to other articles in which n more detailed state¬ 
ment is made on the different institutions 

In the District of Columbia —The freo 
public librniy of the city of Washington, the 
free public schools of the District of Columbia 
(g.p), the National Training School for Boys, 
the Reform School for Gills, and the Industrial 
Home Schools for both races arc teaching in¬ 
stitutions maintained within tho District of 
Columbia Appropriations arc also nuulc for 
the instruction of tho deaf, dumb, and blind 
within the District. The expenses of all of 
these institutions arc met, half by the National 
Government, and half by the District of Co¬ 
lumbia Under the Department of lhe In- 
tcuor, the Columbian Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and Howard University (j.r), 
an institution for tho colored race, are also 
maintained by the National Government in 
tho District of Columbia. Tho Library of 
Congress (see Congwebsional Lidiiaiiy), in the 
city of Washington, is another educational insti¬ 
tution maintained by the National Government, 
the appiopriation Tor its maintenance in 1910 
being §841,755 18. 

War and Navy Departments —The United 
States Military Academy (<f y.), at West 
Point, New York State, rounded in 1802, is a 
national college for the training of engineers 
and officers for the army, Tho appropriation 
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for maintenance in 1910 was $807,046 06 
The Army War College at Washington, the 
Aimy Service Schools at forts Leavenworth 
and Riley, the Army Engineers' School at 
Washington, and various ofliccis* schools at 
military posts are all forms of education for 
the army maintained by the National Govern¬ 
ment. The total appropriation for all of 
these institutions, including new buildings, 
was $2,234,698 in 1910 (See Military Edu¬ 
cation ) 

The United States Naval Academy at An¬ 
napolis, Md., established in 184G, is a na¬ 
tional college for the training of officers and 
engineers for the navy. The Naval War 
College in Rhode Island and the Naval Ti {lin¬ 
ing Schools in Califoinin, Rhode Island, and on 
the Great Lakes are also foims of education for 
the navy maintained by the National Govern¬ 
ment. The total appropriation for all of those 
institutions was $1,028,09i in 1910, (See 
Naval Education ) 

Under Ike Interior Depaibnenl —This de¬ 
partment maintains a number of educational 
institutions The United States Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation (5 v.) is under this department, as well ns 
the Bin cau of Indian Adairs. The United States 
Bureau of Education lies charge of the educa¬ 
tional work among the Indians of Alaska (gti.). 
and the Bureau of Indian AfFnirs has control 
of tho large number of Indian schools main¬ 
tained by the National Government in the 
ditteicnt states With one exception these 
schools are located in tho Central or Western 
states. The appropriation for education in 
Alaska in 1910 was $200,000, and tho appio- 
printion for Indian education in the United 
States was $1,566,021 97 (See special aiticlo 
on Indian Education.) 

For a statement of the nature of the educa¬ 
tional organization in our island possessions, 
and the amount of national aid granted, see 
special articles on tho school systems of Hawaii, 
Guam, Philippines, and Poilto Rico. 

It will be seen from the above that the educa¬ 
tional activities of tho National Government 
have nevei been oiganized into any system, 
but scattcied among the different bureaus ab 
Washington, with the lcsult that there is 
little system or coordination of the educational 
work of tho National Government. In most 
eases Congress has done its work independently 
of any organization or ndvicc. E P. C. 

Sec also Smithsonian Institution; United 
States National Museum, 
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U S. Dur Educ Rep Coin Ed , Vol I, of each 
year gives the annual appTopnalionB for the dif¬ 
ferent educational activities of the National Gov¬ 
ernment 

NATIONAL HOME READING UNION, 
ENGLAND —An organization founded by 
tho laic Dr. J 13, Raton (qv,) t largely in¬ 
fluenced by mi article of Bishop Vincent's 
on " Chatauqua, a popular University," which 
appeared in the Contempotary Review m 1887 
Tho Union was definitely organized m 1BB9 
The purposes in view, as stated in Sadler, 
Conlmitalion iSc/ioofs in England and Else¬ 
where, were ns follows — 

(1) To stimulate, encourage nnd dirori homa reading 
in such a way im to make homo reading educational in 
iho truest sense of the word (2) To gi\o definiteness, 
continuity, and eastern to home reading, and to adapt 
it to Iho divers needs and lastis of renders (3) To 
(fivn all practical help, in the most economical and effi¬ 
cient way, to those who engago in such reading 
(4) By means of local unions, or associations of readers, 
and Llia influences of a large organization, na well m by 
personal sympathy, to sustain tho interest and ronhim 
the purpose of all who undertake a regular courso of 
home reading, nnd to uiulo them In honorable and 
helpful fellowship with each other 

The reading is arranged in three courses; 
Young People's flection, General flection, 
Special Supplementary and Introductory 
Courses, Two magazines, the Special Courses 
Magazine and the Genet al Course Magazine, 
appear monLhly and contain articles on books 
oi subjects of mLciesl, lcviewfi, questions, and 
nows The Union sends out suggestive lists 
for reading with books of reference available 
in locnl libraries, u in aid, history, social and 
political economy, poetry, science, explora¬ 
tion and all the sides of human activity dealt 
with in literatuic " The N H R U. encour¬ 
ages tho formation or local reading circles for 
study and discussion of books, aud gives as¬ 
sistance to members by correspondence It 
seeks to secure the cooperation between teachers 
in schools and the libraries, and the formation 
of reading circles among the scmoi pupils in pub¬ 
lic schools, The Board oT Education in 1005 
issued circulars calling upon local educational 
authorities to pay the expenses of and librarians 
la aid the organization of reading circles, 
Many schools and school systems arc in nctivo 
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corporation with the Union, and have adopted 
its list of readings and have formed reading 
circles; among these may bo mentioned the 
London County Counoil, Manchester, Leices¬ 
ter, Glasgow, and many county authoiitics. 
Another phase of the work of the N ILR U. is 
tire summer assemblies For a few years its 
annual meeting was held for ten days at Black¬ 
pool In 1892 a lcmoval was made to 
Lowness and the Luke District, and since that 
time the assemblies have been held ftt points 
of literary or luaterus interest, connected, m 
the main with the leading of the year The 
Union is associated with the Home Music Study 
Union. For the purpose or encouraging the 
wise use of holidays the N II R U also co¬ 
operates closely with the Cooperative Holidays 
Association (q t/.), and many other associations 
for adult education 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY, ENGLAND — 
The success of Joseph Lancaster (<pu,) in 
establishing unsectarinn schools, especially after 
the formation in January. 1808, of a committee 
to help him, stimulated the bishops of the 
Church of England to the formation of an as¬ 
sociation for promoting the establishment of 
sectarian schools, Lancaster's schools at¬ 
tracted public attention by the novelty of the 
monitorial system on which they were con¬ 
ducted, nnil publio support by the cheapness 
which that system rendered possible In 
Andrew Deli (q.u) the CliUTch had ready to 
hand a clergyman eager to be employed in 
organizing monitorial schools that should rival 
the others m attractiveness and cheapness 
while excelling them in orthodoxy, The vnguo 
ideas of the bishapa weic made definite and 
given a practical direction by a sermon which 
Herbert Marsh. Lady Margaret Divinity Pro¬ 
fessor nt Cambridge, preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on June 13, 181L 
On Aug, 27, 1811, " a number of gentle¬ 
men, friends to the Establishment,” met to 
discuss the question of forming a socicLy, ond at 
a larger meeting held on October 21 the "Na¬ 
tional Society Tor promoting the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church' 1 was actually formed. The Timco 
Regent (afterwards George 1Y) " graciously 
consented " to be Lhe patron, and the Charter 
of Incorporation, granted in 1817, prcsciibed 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury for tho 
lime being should be president, anil the vice- 
presidents the Archbishop of York, all tho 
bishops, and ten other persons being either 
temporal peers or privy oouncilora, 


No time was lost in getting to work. At 
the end of 1812 the society could report that 
with its help and encouiaccmDiU, 52 schools 
attended by 8620 pupils had been opened, 
Next year there were 230 schools with 40,484 
pupils. To provide tho necessary teachers a 
model school was htarLed on Holbovn Hill, but 
this was soon supplanted by a much larger 
one in Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray's Inn Lane 
Intending teachers did little more there than 
master the mechanism of tho monitorial system, 
hut iu the course of year a the need of a twere* 
thorough training became evident, and the 
society opened five colleges, thice of which 
(Sb. Mark’s, Chelsea, St, John’s, Battersea, 
and Whitelnnds, Chelsea) ore still in existence. 

In 1833 government grants were first given 
towards tho building of schools, in 1846, to¬ 
wards the payment of pupil toachcia and the 
maintenance of training colleges, nrnl in 1653, 
toward the maintenance of schools Profiting 
by these grants m aid of local effort and the 
local cEToit which they evoked, the society 
continued to extend its opciations; in 1670 
there were 6382 Church schools with an aver¬ 
age attendance of 814,334 
By tho neb passed m 1S70, if in any district 
Biiflicient school accommodation were not pro¬ 
vided by voluntary agencies, a school board 
must bo elected to supply the deficiency at 
the cost of the district. As board schools 
would necessarily be unsectarian the National 
Society made n mighty cffoib to lender them 
unnecessary by establishing Chuich schools 
The tank was too great for the effort to succeed 
altogether, bub it was far fi om failing altogether; 
there were in 1902 11,711 Church schools with 
an average attendance of 1,927,6G3, 

Part of the cost of maintaining both board 
and voluntary Bdhools had come out of par¬ 
liamentary grants; tho remainder for board 
schools came out of rates, and for voluntary 
schools out of siibscnpfciona. The act of 1902 
abolished school boards, made the councils of the 
counties and county boroughs tho local educa¬ 
tion authority, anil gave all Bchoola the same 
support out of rates without depriving the vol- 
untaiy managers of thcii power Some of tho 
councils, objecting to paying townid schools 
which they weie not allowed to control, tried to 
differentiate in various ways between them and 
the council scIiodIb The National Society 
fought the battle of the local managers and by 
a senes of decisions m the law counts obtained 
equal treatment foi their schools 
In 1911 there were 10,962 Church sohools 
with an average altendanco of 1,750,091 a a 
against BO0Q council sohools with an average 
aLtcndanco of 3,0G2 5 S10 The average council 
school is thus obviously larger than the average 
Church school, the lon.son being that many of 
the Church schools aro in lural parishes and 
many of the council schools in towns or urb an 
districts, D. Sa. 

See England, Education in. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION —See 
Ilfinn uvr Society; Education, Academic 
Study op; Educational Associations. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

— See Teachers' Voluntary Associations, 

NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS, 
ENGLAND —The lnrgest organization of 
tonchcis, primalily those engaged in elemen¬ 
tary school work, in England The Union 
was founded m 1370 as the National Union 
or Elementary Teachers, but the picscnt title 
was ndopLcd m I860, making the association 
moic comprehensive, Among the objects of 
tho N.U T m addition to the safeguarding and 
pi o tec Lion of the interests of members, arc tho 
following' — 

To Improve tho condition of education in tho coun¬ 
try ruui to obtain tho establishment of n national 
to stem of cduGfcUon, coordinated and roinplclo, also 
to secure for nil public elementary srlinols ndrmmlo 
finnni'ifll aid from publla naurccs, accompanied by 
Biulnblc eonditlona. 

To afford Lo the Board of Education nncl to local 
milhonLic^ lot education, nnd other otb emu nitons— 
public or private — which have relation to educational 
nfTain— the. ailvlcc and experience of tlm asAuemted 
luidicrs 

To scrum cITectivo representation of educational 
inlorpsUi in Parliament 

To rniflti tho qualifications and status nf teachers 
niul to open in the ljrst-cr jumped members of Iho 
lira Toss'an llio hiRhcr posts in the educational service 
of the country, including tho inspectorate of schools 

A Teachers' Provident Society and Teachers' 
Donevolonfc find Orphan Fund arc maintained, 
A representative of tho Union is supported 
m Parliament, Legal advice and assistance 
arc given to members. Through an Examina¬ 
tion Hoard the Union issues Toachtiis' Diplo¬ 
mas m music, manual training, needlework, and 
dressmaking Tho NUT has exorcised and 
continues Lo exercise considerable influence on 
the administration of elementary education, 
Lhe training of IcnciiPis, and improvement of 
redes and regulations, and teaching methods, 
The membership of the Union in 1010 was 
(10,073 tlisLiibutcel among 51(1 local branches, 
which m turn aic grouped into fifty-seven 
county associations. The membership is 
gradually being extended among othci than 
elementaly teachers The flaiulbuol of Erlu- 
calmn, The Red Code (annual) aro published 
by the N.UT , while the official organ of the 
Union h the Schoolmn&lei (weekly). Sir James 
II Yoxall, M.A , M P , is the secretary, 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY — The cslab- 
lishment of a national university, created 
and suppoitcd by Lhe federal government 
and located at the national capital, has been 
repeatedly propubcd and milch discussed shier 
the idea was first definitely cxpiesscd in 1790 
The inteieat of George Washington was keen 
and pcnistcnb in the proposal Lo found a fed¬ 
eral institution to which American youth 
would come for their higher education instead 
of seeking it in Em ope, and in winch would he 
gathered students from all parts of the United 
States, thus fostemig that common national 
feeling which ho had seen developed in the 
Continental army during tho Revolution lie 
referred to the matter af a national university 
in his first message to Congress, and m Ins will 
he gave fifty shares in the Totemne Company, 
worth nt that tune about 325,000 toward the 
endowment of such an institution, provided 
Congiesa should 11 incline to extend a fostering 
hand toward it ” Tins act Cohgrcfts 1ms never 
been persuaded to perform, though urged to do 
so by Madison^ in three mchhagea, by John 
Quincy Adams nnd later presidents, and by 
many other statesmen 

Tho question of conslilulionnlity was early 
laiscd in connection with the proposed estab¬ 
lishment As a " loose comdiuctionisl,” Wash¬ 
ington did not doubt the power of the federal 
government lo provide such nil institution, 
Jefferson and his parly took the oppuiitc view, 
and a congicssional committee in 1811 ic- 
ported that it would be unconstitutional for 
Congress to found, endow, or control such a 
11 1 swmvnviy,” Even before burnt! mUupiela- 
tiou a[ the condiUilUm finally triumphed, the 
practice of Congioss m voting money for tho 
establishment and support of the military 
academy at West Point and the naval academy 
nt Annapolis, and in granting lands to George- 
towm Univcibity aim Columbian Uni verity 
in the District of Columbia, went far to settle 
the thcoiolical question of power, A senate 
committee, fust a special " coninuLtcD to es¬ 
tablish the University of the United Stales " 
Lo eonsidci a bill introduced by Senator George 
F Edmunds in 1890, ami later a funding com¬ 
ini ILec, repotted in favor of the creation or 
PAich a umvcvMty iu 1893, 1B94, 160G, and 1902 
Numcious bills for establishing a national 
university have been introduced into Congress, 
some of them widely indorsed by college pres¬ 
idents ns well ns by statesmen, ecclesiastics, 
and piofessionnl men The arguments against 
Lhe proposed institution lmvc been based on 
belief in its uiidcanabiliLy rather limn the lack 
of constitutional power lo cicnlc lL. In 1890 
n committee oT fifteen fl on the national i uni¬ 
versity project,” organized by the National 
Education Association and including tho presi¬ 
dents of Harvard, Chicago, Cornell, Illinois. 
North Cnrohnn, Michigan, and Washington 

Lee universities, agreed unanimously that the 
federal government should aid, but not con- 
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tiol, the educational agencies of the couutiy, 
that none of the bilU presented in Cungresg 
was cnlirely commendable, that " the govern¬ 
ment is not called upon to maintain at fclio 
capital a university in the oidmary sense of 
that term, 11 and that the most that should 
ho attempted was systematic coopcmlion m 
the use of this opportunities for advanced ui- 
fi tv action and research offered. by the depart¬ 
ments and bureaus m Washington 
The arguments foi the national university 
are stated shongly in the appeal of the 11 na¬ 
tional university committee of four bundled" 
m 1907, m mohilions of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association, and m the bill pioposad by an 
almost unanimous vote of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of State Universities in 1907 They 
assume that it is to be a purely graduate in¬ 
stitution, coQpcrating with other universities 
nnd colleges, and with scientific department a 
of the fedoml government, confcmng no 
degrees, oi only the doctorate, and devoting 
itself woolly to higher instruction and research, 
to promote the advance of science, puio and 
applied, the liberal and fine arts, anil the na¬ 
tional wcifaie. They declare that it would 
vivify by \tg influence miy part of the educa¬ 
tional system of this country, gicatly inciease 
present opportunities without, inteifciing nec¬ 
essarily with nny liow existing; attract both 
scholars and students from the widest possiblo 
range; enhance scholarship in many fields, 
and improve the service of the government; 
and that its light to determine v/lint institu¬ 
tions should be recognized would raise and make 
uniform the stnndnids of collegiate institutions 
in tho United States without requiring con- 
foimity to particular methods or schedules. 
Much of the equipment oidimmly lequircd 
for the highest forma of research already exists 
in Washington through congressional appro¬ 
priation The Library of Congicss, with 
1,500,000 books and pamphlets, and other 
libraries in departments, numboung almost 
as many pieces more, including duplicates of 
those m the Library of Congress; great col¬ 
lections of the National Mutcum, the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, the Medical Museum, the 
PnLont Officio, anil the Corcoran Gnllciy; 
magnificently equipped label atorics of bureaus, 
such as those of Stanchnds nnd oF Chcnnaliy; 
tho grail observatories; the Geological Survey, 
and opparUnities for field service under the 
moat expert chrection m cvciy part of the coun¬ 
try,—all these are instrumentalities which 
might be utilized m considerable degree, with¬ 
out interference with their proper service to tho 
public and to the government, py a national uni¬ 
versity, wisely organized and judiciously directed 
for instruction and far research. In fact, Can- 
gresa in 1802 nnd 1001 opened up the govern¬ 
ment departments for the purposes cf advanced 
research It is estimated that the equipment 
and apparatus thus available represen Is n 
valuation of not less than $60,000,000. 


Something akin to the organization of futili¬ 
ties for research and instruction here con¬ 
templated is already carried on in a very lim¬ 
ited, nncl often incidental, way in tho medical 
schools of the Army and Navy, in the Public 
Health nnd Miuinn Hospital Service, in the 
bu\cans of Standards, Statistics, Plant Indus¬ 
try, Soils, Fisheries, Eutmnology, and Public 
Roads, and in the National Botanic Gardena 
Certain work done in some of these offices or 
laboratories hag been accepted in partial satis¬ 
faction of the requirements foi a dcgicc by some 
of the strong graduate schools. C. K. B. 
References — 

IKpi.Wf, A T Fftc\fit\ea for Study nnd RcicaTeh in 
tliu Offices of tho United StnLea at Washington, 
JJuUetm No 1, U R, Bur Ertuc., ID00 
Sixtieth Coiigrosa l Sesa. Doc H3 Appeal in 
behalf of the Proposed University of (he United 
Slates. U S Bureau of Education Hep Com. 
Erfuc,, 1902-lBQl, Vol II, pp IZBJ-iaU, IfaQB- 
19D0, Vol I, pp. 001-671. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 
— See IlllJLAND, EDUCATION IN- 

NATIONALITY AND NATIONAL EDU¬ 
CATION. — See Githirnsiup and Education; 
Immigration and Education; National 
Education; algo National Government 
and Education 

NATIONS —Sec Univerbities 

NATIVISM —A teim applied to the theories 
accoidiug to which the foundations of all 
knowledge, oi else the csgcntml conditions of 
some branch of experience, arc born in oi with 
the mind or agent It thus has close associa¬ 
tions with tho terms a prion, innate ideas, ami 
intuition (j.w ), In psychology the term has 
come to he applied particularly to these theo¬ 
ries winch hold that tho extensity of space 
perceptions is an original, native clement in 
some at least of the sensational qualities, in 
opposition to those theories which hold spread- 
outness and depth to bo the results of associa¬ 
tion among qualities themselves lucking spatml 
quality The most recent use of the term hag 
been much influenced by modern biological 
thcoilea of heredity. The old tabula rasa con¬ 
ception of seimtionnlistic empiricism has been 
made an minchionism by the demonstration of 
tho number and variety of the instinctive non- 
acquuod tendencies It is only by a figuic 
of speech, however, that these tendencies can 
be said to be innate in the mind — being rather 
connate with the organism. This conclusion 
involves quite as complete a leconstiuction 
oi the older type of nfltivism as of the older 
type of empiricism Tho educational mpoi- 
tunce. of the controvcisy gathers about tlio 
question of the relative importance of Nntuio 
and Nurture — the relative importance and func¬ 
tion of the heieditary tendencies of tlm oignnism 
us compared with the influence of the social 
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and cultural environment (Roc Hehed- 
ity ) This quosLion is thoioughly miscon¬ 
ceived, however, when treated as a problem 
of one versus the other, The conditions of 
the educative growth of an individual are 
ultimately mhoicnt in the organism, possessing 
its native tendencies to act and to be suscepti¬ 
ble Tina fact is all-important in contrast with 
the belief of a number of eighteenth-century 
thconsts that piactice and the influence of 
cconomio and political conditions are omnipo¬ 
tent It is also highly important in showing 
the necessity of locognizing individual diffei- 
cncps of capacity ami aptitude. Rut, on the 
other hand, the dnection given these native 
powers, the kind of ends for which they become 
effective, the ways m which they are used 
depend upon mufcuro—that is, upon the in¬ 
fluence of the social medium consciously and 
unconsciously cyci ted J D 

See Acquired Characteristics; GAlton, 
Heredity. 

NATORP, BERNHARD CHRISTOPH 
LUDWIG (1774-1810). — German educator, 
the son of a Protestant clergyman, born at 
Worden in tho Rhino piovince lie studied 
theology and pedagogy at the Univcisity of 
Halle under A II. Nicmcyci (q v ) In 1708 
ho received a call aa a preacher to the city of 
Essen, and there took a leading paif in the 
lefoim of the schools, which wcie reorganized 
in accordance with his Grundriss swr Orpamsa- 
hon allgemeiner Stadtschulen (Plan of Oiganiza- 
lion of Common Cily Schools , 1804), a work 
based on the principles of Comemua, Rousseau, 
and Pesfcftlozzi Fiom 1800 to 1816 he super¬ 
vised the schools of the province of Branden¬ 
burg, whcio lie did much for the improvement 
of methods and the education of toaehcis, 
In 1810 he returned to Westphalia and for 
thirty years moie remained active in directing 
the educational and ecclesiastical interests of 
the piovince. 

Ilia most interesting educational woik is his 
Briefmchsd clmgcr Schullehrcr und Schul - 
freunde (Correspondence of some School Tcachcis 
and Friends of Schools f 1811-1816), in which 
he develops his pedagogic principles in the form 
of personal leLtcis between schoolmen, An- 
othci work that may be mentioned is his 
essay on Roll and Lancaster (1817), in which 
he shows tho superiority o! the German ele¬ 
mentary school, founded on the principles 
of Pestnlozzi, ovci the much-advertised Bcll- 
Ijaucastcrian monitorial system, F. M. 

Reference: — 

Hein, TV jfticj/Mopdrhsc’Ac’a Ilaudbuch det PddagogiL, 
a v Naiorp, Bernhard Christoph Ludwig* 

NATURAL HISTORY — See Nature 

Study, Zoology. 

NATURAL METHOD —The term "nat¬ 

ural ,J has been applied descriptively to meth¬ 


ods of teaching in many subjects, Tirquenlly 
na a trade name for textbooks with a par¬ 
ticular system of instruction that supposedly 
avoid artificiality The term is applied when 
one of two chaiacteiislies is assumed to bo 
picscnt in the pioccdurc suggested (1) When 
tho method is psychologically basecij — ic. 
takes account of the instincts and normal 
interests of young children, — it ^ said to 
bo natural Such a natuial method is op¬ 
posed to one which is mentally arlilicinl, If 
uords used in spelling me f-clcclcd and graded 
nccoidmg to the needs which develop in tho 
course of the child's attempt to express Ins own 
experiences, the mcLhocl is said to lie naLural. 
If Lhc words arc chosen mid m ranged merely 
fiom the standpoint of theii fiequcney of usage 
m adult life, and without icgard to personal 
motivation, thu method is aiiificinl (2) When 
Lhc method utilized conforms lo usual pro- 
ceduie m social life, omitting special pedagogical 
devices peculiar Lo school room practice, it is 
called a natural method, Thus it is contended 
that full written or oral compulation of prob¬ 
lems in aiithmctic is an unnnturnl method, 
while a combined written and mental method 
of computation is said to bo a natuial pro- 
ccduip. In recent years the reaction against 
artificiality of school proccduic of every soit 
has been marked. Teaching practice has 
tended more and more to take account of 
psychological lines of least resistance and to 
avoid modes of work which differ gicatly fiom 
social practice lienee naturalistic methods 
have clmiactermed teaching leform in all the 
school subjects, If S 

NATURAL PUNISHMENTS, See Re¬ 
wards and Punishments ; School Man¬ 
agement 

NATURAL READING METHOD —See 
Reading. 

NATURAL SCIENCES —See Botany, 
CiiEMisrnY; Geology; Geography, etc ; nlso 
Experimentation, Nature Study, Scien¬ 
tific Method, 

NATURAL SELECTION,—See Acquired 
C uAnAcniRifiTica; Eugenics; Evolution, 
Habit, Heredity; Instincts, 

NATURAL SIGN, — A gesture or other 
form or expression which calls lip an elaborate 
idea through a reproduction of some portion 
of the personal reaction that would lie natuial 
in the presence of the object which ]L is unshed 
to call to mind. C II J 

See Language. 

NATURALISM, — See Humanism and Nat- 
UnAIlSM, 

NATURE, — Probably no philosophical con¬ 
ception has had a more general or widespread 
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popular influence than that of nature Its 
intellectual career has been facilitated rather 
than hindered by the variety and ambiguity 
of senses attached to tile term, especially ns 
rogiuds the things to which it has been set in 
opposition, Recognition of the rdle of this 
Uncertainty m enhancing the influence of tbo 
idea is not necessaiily cynical or skeptical 
in diameter The more typical senses of the 
term arc sufficiently neni to one another so 
that they insensibly pass into each other; 
while all of the more fundamental ideas opera¬ 
tive in human history have some vagueness 
attaching to them, bemuse they stand for deep- 
lying practical aspirations and for intense 
emotional altitudes ns well ns far rational 
notions which may bo accurately defined The 
function common to the differing senses of 
the term nature lies been tha demand for some 
standard or noun for the regulation and valu¬ 
ation of human beliefs It designates whatevci 
is taken to bo intiinaic and inevitable in exist¬ 
ence and thought, in antithesis La what is 
external, nitifieial, and factitious, leaving it 
to tho culture of the time Lo dotcinnnc just 
whore tho natural, the normal and noi irmtivc 
shall be looked foi, and just wlmt, in contrast, 
shall be regarded as secondary and accidental 
Tho classic conception of nature, ns fixed by 
Aristotle, was an aftergrowth (and to some 
extent an outgiowLh) of the inquiry raised by 
some of the sophists ns to whether religion, 
morality, mid the SLntc exist by nntuic, or by 
nuiluni agimmmt (convention, tacit 01 cxpiess) 
or by deciec, by enactment of snpcrioi fiuLhoi- 
lty, This led to an inquiry nRei the tiuc na¬ 
tuic. a[ things, thou real essence Ktyruologi- 
cally,^writ| the Cl lock word tianslnlcd "natine,” 
was derived from the verb "to grow, 15 just ns 
tile Lalin natura i- from the verb " to be bam." 
Aristotle identified the natuic of a thing with 
Lhe thing in its full or completed giowth, winch 
is also the thing in its state of fullest activity 
or actuality, The nntuic of an acorn is tlio 
oak; the true nature uf the human body is tho 
intellectual activity m which the oignmc pro¬ 
cesses aio most fully lealizedj the natuic of 
the individual is the state m which alone dis¬ 
tinctively human properties (in contrast with 
those of brutes and gods) come to i call gallon 
The distinguishing trait of nature 19 that the 
process of realization, Involving the four ulti¬ 
mate principles or causes (y.u.), takes place 
from within, in contrast lo art fall products of 
human invention and skill), whore tho move¬ 
ment is initiated from without. This meta¬ 
physical and teleological conception of nature 
una taken up into patristic and scholastic 
philosophy, The Stoics retained much of the 
A rife to tell jin idea, but conjoined it with the pop¬ 
ular sense of nature as the euin total of laivs. 
processes, and events that constitute the worn 
as nil organized whole or cosmos.—hence the 
precept of life in accordance with naturo as 
the supreme moral precept. Through tho 


influence of the Stoles upon jurisprudence, tho 
ronccpLions of a 11 state of nature," " natural 
law," and " natural light" were introduced 
as alToiding the norm of eternal justice in dis¬ 
tinction from the positive institutions and civil 
laws which represent tho adaptation of Una 
eternal law to temporary and local conditions, 
In modern tunes tho conception of naLure 
wa*3 fust affected by the rise of physical science. 
It meant the sum total of laws which " govern " 
natural phenomena Sir Isaac Newton con- 
sidcicd these laws to present tho divine legis¬ 
lation for the realm of created things, expres¬ 
sions of a rati 01 ml will, sd that nature might 
almost bo conceived a divine vice-regent, 
This meaning was taken up by the Deists and 
made the basis of si criticism of the mhnculoua 
and the supernatural in religion, As the in¬ 
fluence of this inode of thinking spiead into 
France, the conception of natuic was gcnml- 
izod mid made an implement of cnlicism of 
evciything 111 the Chui eh mid State tlmt np- 

S etued to the 71 /uJosopAes to be 1 national, 
mce these social institutions were historical 
pioducls, it is hardly too much to say that the 
loim nature n& a eulogistic teiin was put into 
opposition to histoiy, and to evciy thing whose 
existence depended upon historical IrnditiDiis 
lather tlmn upon an enlightened reason 

lloubscau agreed with the rationalists In 
opposition to existing social institutions aa 
nitifieial nnd so unnatural, but attacked tlio 
philosophers of the enlightenment by including 
art and ecientc aa themselves artificial, sophis¬ 
ticated, nnd misleading Nature, according 
to him, was not to be looked foi m conscious 
reason, hut rather in primitive, instinctive, 
unreasoned impulses and emotions. Tho nat¬ 
ural is Lhe oiigmal in the sense both of the 
primary ill tunc and tha creative, the origina¬ 
tive. The "return to rmtuie," that concept 
so influential in educational philosophies if not 
in school practice, was a return to the primi¬ 
tive untaught sources that condition all teach¬ 
ing While there was muoh in Rousseau xxhich 
would lead Ins followers to interpret the natural 
a.S an idealization of the life of savages into A 
poetic idyl, there was also much to call atten¬ 
tion to the original instincts and principles of 
growth in children Through the influence 
of Rousseau upon Pestaloflzi, Fiochel, and 
others, education in accoidance with naturo 
came to mean that thcie were certain intrinaio 
laws of development or unfolding, physical, 
mental, and nioinl, in children, and that these 
inherent principles of growth should furnish 
the norms of all educational procedure. 

Meantime, tho attacks by Rousseau upon 
civilization jn the name of nature called out 
not merely the interest of Romanticism m pic¬ 
turesque natural beauty untouched by human 
hands, m folklore, primitive arts and poetry and 
in peasant lifo (as more primitive, unsophis¬ 
ticated and unconsciously creative)) but also 
that phase of German philosophy which dc- 
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liberalcly act itself to justify culture ns being 
inert; truly natural than crude nature and than 
original impulse and instinct. This tendency 
found expression in all of Goothe's later work, 
ns well ns in the philosophers, Kant, Fichte, 
and Ilcgcl, and m Schiller's conception of art 
as the gieat civilizing and moralizing agency 
of humanity The same movement led to the 
Idea that the nature of man is found in humanity, 
rather than in the individual; and hence to an 
idealization of hiatoiy, sinco it is in history 
rather than in the consciously evolved ideas of 
an individual that humanity is revealed. This 
movement culminated in Hegel's theory that 
social and political institutions in their his¬ 
toric manifestation me moie tiuly renl than 
either phenomena of the physical woild or Lhc 
moral efforts of individuals in their individual 
capacity—that indeed the entile education 
of the individual consists in effecting in him an 
assimilation of the spiritual pioducla of hu¬ 
manity in its histoiic evolution as a progressive 
realization of spmt In this way, the crilicisin 
of Rousseau's lcturn to naLure reached its cli¬ 
max in a wholly antithetical theory J D 

See Culture; Humanism and Natural¬ 
ism; Rousseau 

NATURE STUDY. — A term which within 
two decades has come into prominent use m 
America and England to designate certain 
studies of natural things, pnrliculmly in schools 
of elemental y grade Also, in a much more 
limited usage, nature study means popular 
study of animal or plant natmal history out¬ 
side ol schools by children or adulla Tho 
tonn has been applied chiefly to elementary 
studies ol living things; but within recent 
years many lessons dealing with inoigamc 
nature have been introduced into the naturo 
study of elementaly schools As a matter 
of convenience, some writers distinguish be¬ 
tween biological nature study foi living things 
and inorganic or physical nature study in¬ 
cluding hrelcss objects and the processes of heat, 
light, etc 

The term naturo study was for many years 
criticized, because etymologically it suggests 
all scientific studies of natuic, and hence is 
coextensive with the combined natural aoicncea, 
but this objection is no longer urged by promi¬ 
nent scientists, for it Is now generally under¬ 
stood in both England and America that naturo 
study means a special typo oT study adapted 
primarily to pupils of elementary school age 

The fact that naturo study and natural 
science deal with the same objects and pro¬ 
cesses has led to much investigation and dis¬ 
cussion of possible diffeienlintion in educational 
practice. It is now agreed among the leaders 
of the nature-study movement that a satisfac- 
toiy division of the field between nature study 
for elementary schools and science courses for 
higher schools has been found in theory and 
is rapidly becoming successful in practice. 


Briefly, this differentiation is along the follow¬ 
ing lines Science, in the strict sense, is con¬ 
cerned with knowledge organized under pmi- 
ciplcs ot generalizations, c.jy. evolution, cell 
docliinc, and other principles of biology, atomic 
theory of chemistry, and conservation theories 
of physics. The best science courses in high 
schools and colleges are now presented so as 
to set forth the fundamental principles, and 
the natural matciinls are studied chiefly ns 
illuflt] ationspf principles In short, the present- 
day courses in science revolve around the prin¬ 
ciples which lie at the very heart of organized 
knowledge 

Now, most of the great principles empha¬ 
sized in courses of science in high schools and 
colleges are admittedly beyond the mental 
grasp of elementary school children. This 
is ono suggestion looking towards differentia¬ 
tion, and it inn proved the most useful Nature 
study, independent of the generalizations 
which characterize science in the strict sense, 
has come to (leal with nature as it touches our 
dally lives diiectly. Here, then, arc the 
essential differences between nature study for 
elementary schools and science foi higher 
schools: (1) tlui material for study may bo 
the same; (2) the observational method of 
study differs only m degree of advancement; 
(3) but the point of now is ladically different, 
for science aims pninanly at scientific princi¬ 
ples, wlulo nature study avoids these and deals 
With natuial things and pioccsbos as they 
ducctly concern daily lifo Of course, science 
study of the " applied " type does not eliminate 
every-day human inteicst, but this ia reached 
somewhat indirectly in that the first aim is for 
principles, and, secondarily, these arc applied 
to practical life. It is most useful in practice, 
however, to iceognizc that natuic study for 
elementary schools and science for higher 
schools differ chiefly in that nature-study lessons 
aro not organized with direct reference to the 
characteristic principles of science 

Natuic study, however, should not be unor¬ 
ganized and without continuity of lessons, that 
is, mere object lessons of the old type, It may 
be independent of the organization of science 
and still have an efficient oiganizalion for edu¬ 
cational ends. For example, a nludy of useful 
tices and elements of forestry may be educa¬ 
tionally organized for pupils who arc too lm- 
maluie to comprehend tho principles of botany 

It should be noted that there can be no sharply 
defined line between naturo study and science 
so far as pi notice m our school system in its 
entirety is concerned In tho upper elemen¬ 
tary grades and first year of the high school 
the best nature study gradually leads the way 
into more and more advanced lessons which 
are designed to point directly to the gicat 
generalizations of science. But the line can 
be drawn sharply enough for all practical 
purposes, and there is no longer any suffi¬ 
cient excuse for duplicating in naturo study 
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tho work ftlicftdy well (lono na science in high every-day life, Tlio application of tins pnn- 
schools ciple is responsible for much of the apparent 

The distinction between nature study and lack of uniformity m cquibcs of nature study, 
science may be summarized in the following deft- The geogiaplncnl distribution of natural things, 
nitions, "Nntuio study is primarily the simple particularly the living, is highly variable, and 
observational study of common natural objects hence the selection of common things for nature 
and processes for the sake af personal acquaint- study must vaiy. 

ance with tlm thing 1 ? which appeal to human Much study ifl now being devoted to tlio 
interest dircotly ancl independently of rein- problem of organizing nature-study couiscs, 

Uons to organized science Natural science The pioneer work was largely stimulated by 
study is the closo analytical and synthetical enthusiastic scientists, some of whom went so 
study of natural objects and processes prl- far as to advocate entire freedom. Iram or gam- 
manly for the sake of obtaining knowledge of the ration; but gi actually the subject is now coming 
general principles which constitute the foundn- undei the influence of specialists in education 
tions of modern science,'* who me Applying the general principles tie- 

As to the educational values of nature study, cep ted for all athei phases of elemental y cdu- 
it is now commonly recognized that they relate cation. 

to discipline and information; discipline in At present many science teachers qic much 
habits of thoughtlul observing, and inhumation inteicstcd in the problem of adding to nalwro 
winch has esthetic, moral, pmcticnl, and in- study many studies of inorganic natuic in 
tcllccfciifll influence m the every-day life of the couclntion with the biological work, which ling 
aveiage individual To develop these values long been so prominent that many educators 
the ten clung should bn diiectccl by cortnin have legnidcd nature study as nil olemcntnry 
definite aims, and summarizing tho predomi- phase of biology. There i a a widespread tend- 
nating tendencies of tho present Limo, the groat cncy in Atomic* towards making grammar 
aims me In essentials as follows (a) To give school natuic study largely inorganic So far 
pupils goneinl acquaintance with and interest most of this lias been called "elementary 
in common objects and processes in nature science," nnd is largely an extract from college 
(b) To give the first training in accurate ol> physics and chemistiy, but much dissatisfac- 

scrving as a means of gaining knowledge direct lion points towaids reorganization from the 

from nature, and also in the simplest comparing, standpoint of nature study In addition to 
classifying, and judging values of facta, in other such inoiganic nature flLudy in one 01 two gram- 
words, to give the first training in the simplest mar grades, thcic is need of some simple prnb- 

proccssrs of the scientific method (c) To give lems on the same lmo in oven the fust primary 

pupils useful knowledge concerning natural grades. 

objects and processes as they directly affect School gardens have pioved a very important 
human life and inteiests. phase of nature study, especially because they 

There is quite general agiccmcnfc that there combine in such a natural way the animal, 
is ono fundamental meLliod of teaching naturo plant, and inorganic aspects of nature Most 
study that consists in getting the pupil to see school gardens which have well-developed 
ancl think for himself, and this is observation educational aims ata conducted m harmony 
in the scientific sense. Upon this depend two with the established principles of nature study, 
of the three aims above stated, the aim for (See Gaudehs, Schooi, ) 
sympathetic acquaintance and the aim for train- Perhaps the most impel tnnt of the piescnt 
ing m methods of observing, Books and lee- problems of nntuie study m America is that 
turcs cannob suffice foi these, ns possibly they of connecting physiology nnd hygiene with 
might for giving useful information. There nature study There ia n. widespread opinion 
is now little dissent from the proposition that that hygiene should be taught on tho obscr- 
triio nature study cannot bo primarily book vational basis of natme study, The following 
study Rather should nature Btudy aim to will BUggest some of the possible corrclaUonB 
make the pupil learn to study nature in tho between nature sLudy ancl hygiene, but tile 
absence or books, thus preparing for the usual details of the plan will necessarily depend upon 
condition in our every-day life But although the course in nature study, In nature study 
emphasizing observation aa the essential basis work with squirrels, rabbits, or other common 
of nature study, it is coming to be accepted animals, the form and uses of mouth, jaws, and 
widely that books for supplementaly study or© teeth may be mndc to lend to comparison with 
desirable. This refora to elementaly Hcicntifia human teeth, their use and their care Thus 
books, and not to the so-called nature stones, all the elemental y hygiene of the mouth cavity 
fables, and pocma, which may well bo read and may be correlated with natoe studies of am- 
explained ns part of correlated language lea- maK Likewise, the hygiene of human skin, 
sons, but not as nature study hair, and nails may be connected with studies 

With regard to the spIocUdtl of materials of these structures in various animals. The 
for study, there is universal agreement that wo hygiene of clothing is naturally retailed to in 
should, first of ftllp select the most common nnd connection with njituio-study lessons on the 
the most interesting from tho viewpoint of fur or wool of animals, possibly with Bilk and 
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cotton, and also with lessons on heat m the 
inorganic nature study The useful hygiene 
of the eyes and eais nmy bo introduced in con¬ 
nection with simple experiments with fight and 
sound The question of food, which is so 
prominent in elemental y books of hygiene, 
may be associated with lessons in domestic 
science, and also with nature-study lessons on 
animals and plants which arc used for human 
food, These arc simply suggestions of pos¬ 
sible correlations which would involve the most 
valuable hygienic teaching in the clemcii- 
taiy schools, Such conclations would un¬ 
doubtedly make the hj r gione vastly more mtel¬ 
ecting to pupils, and at the same time avoid 
a separate tune assignment. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether there is any hygiene useful for 
pupils in any of the fiist six or seven glades 
oT tho cleincntaiy school which it is not pos¬ 
sible to bring mto close relation with biological 
and physical natuio study 

Concerning the relation of nature study to 
geography, it is obvious that the two subjects 
touch in the home, industrial and physical 
aspects of geography Tho Jiafcmo study of 
the earliest grades should include Lopics which 
will pave tho way foi home gcogiaphy The 
first formal work in gcoguiphy usually relates 
to the home environment, and, in so fat as the 
observational method is used, such home geog¬ 
raphy is good nature study Moreover, the 
nature study of Lho same year should center 
around topics especially related to homes, 
such ns ornamental plants, building materials, 
simple sanitation, and local food-supply 

Many of the topics in the industrial aspects 
of geography suggest correlations with nature 
study. Foi example, fishciiefl, lumbering, ag- 
imulture, and mining, in industrial gcoguiphy, 
suggest nature study of certain aquatic ani¬ 
mals, lumbci-producing trees, elementary gai- 
denmg, and elementary mineral studies. Fi¬ 
nally. the physical aspect's of geography demand 
col relation with moiganic nature study, For 
example, weather studies on an observational 
basis arc goad nature study, and expciimente 
with air, water, light, beat, and electricity arc 
needed in con elation with physical geography. 
The geography oT foreign countries offeis no 
useful opportunities for correlation with lmtuic 
study, which deals primarily with the home 
environment. Lions, tigers, plants producing 
tea and coffee, and other foicign materials 
had better be observed aa illustrative of geog¬ 
raphy lessons. 

The recent movement in America towards 
industrial education bns resulted in much 
agricultural instruction in rural schools of 
elementary grade, In some places it has been 
called " agricultural nature study ", in others, 
“elementary agriculture and in still others 
“nature-study ngricultuie ” Elementary ag¬ 
riculture tends to be a weak imitation of the 
vocational aspect of high school agriculture; 
while agricultural nature study or nature-study 


agriculture is practically nature study includ¬ 
ing many natural things comiccLed with agn- 
cultiire, The imtiiie-study point of view is 
most desirable in the elemental agricultural 
teaching It is commonly admitted that in 
the fust six grades agricultural natuic fatudy 
should deal with the common things of country 
life, but fiom the viewpoint of general liatuie 
study which is not limited to the utihtnnnn 
aspects of ngncqltuic With regard to the 
grammar grades of rural schools, there is a 
sliong movement towards including the ele¬ 
ments oT agricultuifil acieucc. This is open 
to criticism beenuso its vocational value for 
young pupils ia doubtful, it presents only the 
commercial side of counriy life, it displaces 
hygienic mid cltemico-physical studies of great 
value to all grammar school pupils, and as 
general education is infeiloi to advanced les¬ 
sons from the general field of naluie study 
In America, natuic study in the widest 
sense is fostered by the American Natuio 
Study Society, founded in 1008 and with about 
one thousand mcmbeis, including all educators 
who arc piujruiifiiiHy identified with the move¬ 
ment. The JVahirc Study /tcuiciu, rounded in 
1905 and “ devoted to all scientific studies of 
natmo in elementary schools, 1 ' is the official 
journal. In England the School Nature- 
Study Union, oigamzcd in 1903, publishes 
School Nature-Study M A, D 

See AghicuijTuiiaii Education, Garden^ 
School; Chemistry, Geoqiiaphy, Hygiene; 
Object Teaching, Physics. 
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NAUTICAL SCHOOLS AND ACAD¬ 
EMIES.— See Naval Education; Sea¬ 
manship, TnAlNlNQ von. 

NAVAL EDUCATION — That form of edu¬ 
cation which fits officers and men for service 
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in the imvy While it embraces rdao nautical 
education, tlie latlei relates mainly to peaceful 
pursuits on the sen. The principal commercial 
mica arrange for the ttuning of their young 
officers m the vessels of the regain 1 service, or 
in some eases in school ships; and there exist in 
some of the slates, as a part ot the local school 
system, school ships in which young men nro 
trained for the mcichant marine The technical 
schools and colleges also provide courses ui 
such subjccls as nautical nstionomy and navi¬ 
gation, antl m all branches of marine engincci- 
iug. In tins aitido only that form of naval 
education which equips officers and enlisted 
men in the navies of the chief countries will 
be dealt with. 

United States — JSnh’sfed Men — The main 
body of the naval force consists of the enlisted 
inen. In early days their education wns simple, 
A merchant sailor was quickly nL home in a 
man-of-war The sails and rigging were gen¬ 
erally similar to those in a merchantman, and 
the nidnancc of the day did not picscnt any 
difficulties that could noL be mastered aftci n 
brief apprenticeship In a modem in an-of-war, 
however, while the engines and boilers may 
icscmble those of n liner, the ordnance and olhci 
mechanisms are complicated in the extreme and 
need the services of a highly trained personnel. 
Willi progress in mnohinciy and gunnery it 
was seen that the enlisted men would need to 
be trained in their specialties. The enlistment 
of boys as naval appientices wns undertaken 
before the Civil Wai, but the early nt tempts 
to establish a training system did not prove 
nncces^Jul A renson frequently assigned for 
early failures was that although the hope was 
held out to the boys that they might win ft 
commission, only few did so, and the rest were 
disheartened A way aliouid always he open 
for suboidinnleg to rise, but this should not bo 
held out as the main inducement in the training 
of seamen. 

The prcaonl system dates from 1875 afloat 
and 1881 on shore The early idea was to 
embark the boys in cruising training ships 
and there give Lnein the rudiments of a man- 
of-war's man's education Latei n.slime head¬ 
quarters was established nt Newport, where the 
boys were received, and from which they wore 
Lransferied to the cruising ships foi further 
training Then camo a parallel system of train¬ 
ing for landsmen, with entry at eighteen, the 
apprentice boys entering as young ns fourteen, 
The landsmen spent only a short time at the 
training station and were then drafted to general 
service The present system ia an evolution or 
development, It combines in a measure tho 
two earlier ones Tho recruit is received as 
early as seventeen and ia called an apprentice 
seaman. He serves about foui mouths nt the 
training station, wheio lie is given preliminary 
inalruclian. Tuo musing training ships have 
now on Li rely disappeared from the system, the 
apprentice seamen going from tho training 


stations directly to general eeivicc. Besides 
Newport, there are now training stations at 
Norfolk, San Frnnciaco, and North Chicago. 

The instruction of the nppi entice seamen at 
the training stations is necessarily elementary. 
The lccruit is put into uniform, taught neatness 
aiul cleanliness in person and do thing, learns 
to sleep in a hammock, to pull an oar, to box 
the compass, heave the lead, also a certain 
amount of knotting and splicing, signaling, 
boat sailing, swimming, tho snils and rigging 
of a ship, gunnery, infantry drill, and lasL, but 
not least, discipline After leaving; the train¬ 
ing station and joining a cruising ship, the edu-. 
cation of the apprentice seaman is entirely 
metical. lie Jearns his duties in the mam 
y doing them and seeing others doing similar 
duties, though nil the men arc under the super¬ 
vision of, and me instruotcrl in their duties by. 
their officers When qualified, he is promoted 
to higher ratings 

Artificer and Special Branches ,—In addition 
to the seaman branch, tilde me the aitificer 
blanch, which includes the machinists, fiicmon, 
cloctricinns, enipenteifl, and the like; and 
the special branch, which includes yeomen 
(writers), the hospital coips, stewards, cooks, 
bakers, musiemna. The tpecinlty classes at 
one or more of the training stations include 
yeoman" classes (coi lespondeucc and account¬ 
ing), musician clause, 1 ?, schools for hospital 
nppicnticca imd for cooks, bakers, fmd com¬ 
missary stewards. These schools arc entirely 
practical, the methods and appliances being 
identical with those to ho found on bound ship. 

It is thus seen thnt opinion baa varied in tho 
pnst. qs to the ndvnntagc of one or other of two 
systems, the fust a special training of some 
length, m cruising ti inning ships; tho second, 
n short stay at a training station, lor oigan- 
izntion and rudimentary 'tinning, with com¬ 
pletion of the training in Lhe ships of the regular 
service Whatevoi the merits of the two sys¬ 
tems, tile second is largely the method in tho 
civil tiftdes; but the controlling reason in any 
case 13 that the fust system reejunes too largo 
a training service, perhaps as many as thirty 
special ships, which is prohibitive. The navy 
itself is now the training school 

In addition to the training system as above 
described, there are sovcial scivicc schools for 
enlisted men. The seaman gunners’ class is 
made up annually of deserving men in their 
second enlistment and under thirty yenra of age 
One branch of the clnss is at tho Gun Factory 
in Washington, where insti notion, combined 
with practical work, is given in ordnance and 
mechanisms The other branch ii ftt the 
Torpedo Station at Newport, where the men arc 
instructed in torpedoes and diving These 
courses Inst six and eight months, icspeotively, 
the graduates becoming gunner's mates 

The electrical school is at New York Tho 
course hero is about five months, and includes 
the theory and practice of clectncity and elcc- 
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tricnl mechanisms and of wireless telegraphy 
Besides class work ruui Icctuics the students 
engage in pmcticnl work in the shops. The 
appliances nrc similar m all respects to those 
to he found on bomd ship 

The machinists 1 school is at Charleston, 
S.G , and is made up of deserving men under 
thirty years of age who have mechanical knowl¬ 
edge or have shown mechanical ability Theio 
ore two clnssesj accoidmg to the knowledge 
and requirements of the men. The course 
includes bench woik, practice with machino 
tools, and running and repairing marine en¬ 
gines It lasts about sixteen months 

Artificers' schools give practical instruction 
to cni'pcntcr’s mates or shipwrights, black¬ 
smiths, plumbers, painters, and ship fitters. 
The subjects include the practical work of these 
several trades, in which the men have already 
had some cxpei ienco and piacLice Tin* courso 
lasts for three months. 

From the above, the instruction of enlisted 
men is seen to be on a, very satisfactory basis 
IlccruiLing is not difficult, owing to the bene¬ 
fits offered and to the fact that the positions 
arc open to landsmen as well ns to men with 
mmlical knowledge On leaving the service, 
the ex-sailors are sought aftci in civil occupa¬ 
tions, as they have all acquitod knowledge 
which is ns useful in civil life as in the navy. 
The lime spent ill the navy is thus a true train¬ 
ing in charactei, resourcefulness, and knowl¬ 
edge, and is of advantage to the country and 
would be desirable entirely apart fiom the 
service tendered by the navy. 

Officers —The education of office^ a offers 
problems of a far more senaus nature than that 
of enlisted men. The line of the navy may bo 
taken up at first Line officeis enter as boys, 
midshipmen, with the intent of making a life 
career of the navy In old times they received 
tlicir appointments at an early nge, front twelve 
to fifteen, and went at once to a cruising ship. 
Here they picked up loadily all manner of prac¬ 
tical information about theehip, but had na thor¬ 
ough grounding m general education or m the 
higliGi aits of their piofcsaion The instruc¬ 
tion they obtained in Lhc service was scant, and, 
besides that received from the school master, 
if there was one on board, was due in the 111 am 
to the kind-heaited mtcicst perhaps of the 
chaplain or of the older officers. Their ad¬ 
vancement in knowledge depended mainly on 
themselves, and it is to their evci lasting credit 
that they developed into the chaiacters that 
make up our eaily naval history. 

Tho Naval School at Annapolis, was estab¬ 
lished in 1S45 by Gcoigc Bancroft, the his¬ 
torian, at the Lime Secretary of tho Navy. Tho 
abject, in his own words, was 11 to collect the 
midshipmen who from time to time aie onshore, 
and give them occupation during their stay 
on land in the study of mathomaticSj nautical 
astronomy, theory of morals, international law, 
gunnery, use of steam; the Spanish and French 


languages, and other branches essential in the 
piescnt day to the accomplishments of a naval 
officer" The title of the school was changed 
in 1850 to tho United States Naval Academy, 
which it has since ictainecl. 

Midshipmen entered the school originally at 
from 13 to 17 yeais of age This wab changed 
later to 14 to 18, then 15 to 20, and is now 16 
to 20. These last ages nro generally regaided 
as too old, and the range is too great It is 
pioposcd now to make the entrance ages 15 to 
18. 

Tho earlier classes of midshipmen had already 
been tit sea when the school was established, 
but it was found more satisfactory later to enter 
them at the school, where they were retained 
foi one or two years, followed by three years 
at sea, then one oi two mote years nt the school 
This plan was not followed foi long, and gave 
way to the system of four continuous years at 
the academy The summers were given up 
alternately to piacticc cruises and leave of 
absence. Tins is sLili the general plan, though 
since 1S73 the course has been six yenis, tho last 
two at sea in ships of the regular service, with a 
finnl examination at the end of the six years 
In 1012 the couisc was changed hack to four 
years, at the conclusion of winch the midshipmen 
are commissioned in the legular service, 

The best method of educating midshipmen 
has been the subject of much discussion. Had 
ideas on education in geneinl been more settled, 
it might have been sunplei to establish n satis¬ 
factory course nt the Naval Academy* Educa¬ 
tion develops the mind and charneler and also 
imparts inlonnatzon, Tins information may 
bo eithci generally useful m life, or useful m 
some walk of life, If the lnUoi, it may be 
designed to cover the whole field of the voca¬ 
tion, or it may simply fil the student to begin 
life in that pnrticulni field. These considera¬ 
tions all affect the character of the Naval 
Academy education, and the weight given nt 
various times to one or the other of tho ac¬ 
knowledged objects 1ms pioduced correspond¬ 
ing variations m the subject matter of the 
course All admit the necessity of developing 
mind and characLei, and Ihoic is sufficient una¬ 
nimity on the subjects to be required in the 
earlier years of the comae to satisfy ft general 
education There remains the proper dni&ion 
of theoretical and practical subjects included 
in the naval profession between those covering 
the whole field and those requited to fit the 
midshipman to begin his life in the navy. To 
this question is due whatever diveisity of 
practice tliaL has existed in the past. Such will 
aha probably be the case in the future 

Tho following consideration must be borne in 
mind. The young officer must Ijo niepared to 
begin his career aboard ship, To develop into 
a successful naval officer he lmisL study all the 
rest of his life He should learn Lhc rudiments 
of the whole piofcssion nt such time ns he has 
tho opportunity to pursue n systematic course, 
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that is, at tlio Naval Academy lie should 
Iciun thoioughly I lie duties he will have to 
take up on graduation The time thaL can be 
devoted to the eouisc at the Naval Academy is 
limited. If criticisms have been made at any 
lime, il is that possibly too gieafc an effort has 
been made lo unpaid deluded knowledge that 
would be useful to highci oflieeis, but could 
not be employed by a midshipman on gradua¬ 
tion. And on the other hand, it is only within 
a few years thftt the subject of naval stiatcgy 
baa been included in any foim in the couisc of 
instruction Midshipmen me not expected to 
exerciso luival shategy, but they me entitled 
at least Lo know tlmt Lheic is such a subject, 
before discovering it foi themselves, if their in¬ 
clinations lead them to the study of the art of 
war. 

Another matter te the correct adjustment 
of the rclalive weight of theoretical studies 
and practical exercises Many good practical 
officers in Llio navy have not been ationg in 
studies. The navy needs both types, pinctical 
officers, mul also officers capable of independent 
thcoicticnl research, and it needs more of tho 
lorinci than or the latter. If a sufficient 
number of practical officers is developed, thcio 
will bo inevitably among the number enough 
officers of scientific attainments lo supply 
the needs of the navy, On this principle, 
a large weight should be assigned to practical 
exercises designed lo develop Ihc greater 
proportion of naval officers 

A concet utilization of the available lime at 
the Nuval Academy would mpmc, theicforo, 
thorough instruction in all tho duties uf the 
young officer, and, so far as the mn anting 
time would pci nut, elementary uia true lion 
in cveiy professional flubject, 

Candid a Lea for tho service uie admitted to 
the Academy by nomination and on passing 
the required mental and physical examinations, 
Each scnntoi, representative, and delegate in 
Congress is allowed two faRci Juno 30, 1013, 
only one) midshipmen at the Academy, and five 
each year, appointed by the President, aia 
allowed for the United Stales at largo One 
midshipman. IS maintained from Porto XLico 
by the President Two entrance examinations 
are held each year. The mental Gemination 
covers punctuation, spoiling, English giammar, 
gcograpliy, United States hisLory, woild his¬ 
tory, avilhinclio, algebra thiongh quadratics, 
and plane geometry, Tho maximum mark b 
4 00; the passing mark 2,50. No candidate is 
admitted without passing the physical examina¬ 
tion before a hoard ol three navy suigeous 

The present course at the Naval Academy 
include* the following: — 

MuLhcmalicg, first two yeara; algebra, geometry, 
Irijfumjnuilry, cnlculus, nimh lie Geometry., spherical 
Ingottomclry, sLeri'Ogrflphic projection 
English, first two yeari, rhetoric, composition, litera¬ 
ture. naval history 

Modern langiingcs, finit hvo yonrs and last half of last 
your, French anil Spanish 


Marine engine or ma and naval coiiatuwUon. whola 
courso except fust half yem, lucchniuonl drawing, 
mcchamcnl progenies, puhcipleg of meclmiHajn' 
inarniQ engines and boilers, naval conatnicLior/ 
engineer lag mechanics, exycnmeutnl engineering 1 
guy engines, turbines 

Fhypica and chemistry, second year; elementary phys¬ 
ics, chemistry, physics, 

Seamanship, U\a years, boats, ships, naval Indies 
naval warfare, international and military ltnv, ' 
Ordnance and gunnery, last two years, Infantry 
artillery, gun drills, torpedoes, mines, ehsLio 
alreuglh of guna, extenoi ballistics, mnyo tabW 
fire control, largefc praplieo 
Mechanics, first lialf of third year, theoretical and 
applied mechanics 

Elecluro.l engineering, last two years, elect™ iky, mug. 
nctisin, clcclroniaKnctiflin, olectroLhemi'jlry, direct 
and alternating ruirents, dyinuno-clrulrio machines, 
lient, power, light, firing, testing, c o innui meat ion 
dovirn and instruments, wirckas telegraphy, and 
telephony 

Navigation, last half of third year and fourth year, 
astronomy, theory and praotico of navigation, 
compass deviation, but veying 
Naval hygiene, fust half uf fourth year; rlYccLa of 
alcliohol and narcotics, first aid to injured 

_ In addition to the instruction and recita¬ 
tion's in the above subjects, which Lake place 
dining the lcgulai study hours, tlieic are 
every afternoon uf week day« (mornings on 
►Saturdays) drills and cxcicisos in nil profes¬ 
sional subjects. These exercises include all 
the bubjeetB that have been cvmmeiatcd in 
the li anting of enlisted men, also ihc practical 
work of every soit that is performed by oi 
comes under the supervision, of officers in their 
daily duly aboard ship. This practical work 
is further .supplemented by tlic summer prac¬ 
tice cruise, in which all the midship men take 
pint, with the exception of the new entering 
class, who engage in practical work at tho 
Naval Academy. In 1012, for the first time, 
the two senior clashes tue embarked in ships 
of the iegular licet, the third class going in a 
practice ship as before 

The Naval Academy couisc thus gives 
officers a giounding in all the piofcssiunnl 
woik of the navy It does not train them to 
be specialists in the viuious subjects. This is 
reserved for fuithoi, or postgraduate courses. 

Postyiadiia/fi Coiti'ses ,—Officers not abovo 
the rank of lieutenant who make n specialty 
of marine engineering join ail engineering 
class with hcadquai ters at Annapolis Tho 
course includes design or engines, shop practice 
and management n4 pnvaLe establishments, cx- 
penincntnl engineering and mechanical appli¬ 
ances The chief engineers of the larger ships 
aic usually s elec tod from officer who have 
taken this course. A fuither course in elec¬ 
tricity is also to be established for officers. 
The ordnance specialists also have a post¬ 
graduate course, A class of young officers 
is made up annually to go mom thoroughly 
into such mattois ns gun design, interior and 
exterior ballistics, the chemistry oT explosives, 
luetaUuigy, torpedoes, experimental work, shop 
practice Officers selected foi the Construc¬ 
tion Corps, from Naval Academy graduates 
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who have had ft shoit son. experience, go first 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at Boston foi a course m naval ftrchilcctuio 
and kindred subjects, on completion of which 
they lire commissioned assistant lmval coil' 
structorfl. A law couise is followed by officcis 
detailed foi duty in the office of the Judge 
Advocate Gcneial, unless they have previously 
taken such a couise Eoieign languages are 
studied by young officcis detailed as attaches, 
assistants to the naval attach^, at the embas¬ 
sies and legation?! in vaiiaua foreign countries 
Assistant surgeons on first appointment follow 
a couise in the Naval Medical School Tina 
insures uniformity of insti notion and enables 
the young medical officcis to Learn something 
of naval pi notice Assistant paymaster* have 
a short course of insti action m the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts and in the Treasury 
Department. Officeia selected foi the Civil 
Engineer Corps follow a course at the Rens¬ 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N Y The 
work is kept up later by a correspondence 
couise directed by the Buieau of Ynuls and 
Docks. Young maiinc officcis follow a course 
in nuhtaiy practice and duties at the Marine 
School of Application at Norfolk, Vn 

An examination of these courses will show 
that nil the technical woik of the navy result¬ 
ing in the finished ship and her equipment is 
performed by graduates of the Naval Academy. 
AH the officers concerned in tlija work are line 
officers except the naval constructors. Until 
1899 the engineer officers belonged to a snpaiato 
corps, but at that time they weie merged with 
the line. 

A principle thaL has been gaining strength 
recently is that nil combatant officers should 
belong to one coips and that nil technical 
work in connection with the finished ship 
should be performed by specialist officers of 
this nnr corps. Line officers at picsent aic 
responsible for all design and work in connec¬ 
tion with machinery, ordnance, electricity, 
torpedoes, wnelcss tclcginphy The pi insipid 
stated would require them to take up constuic- 
tion work also, and it would alao involve the 
merging of the pay corps into the line The 
fluiRGons and chaplains Are non-combatants 
undei the conventions of international law 
and would retain their piescnt status The 
pnnciplc has given excellent results with refer¬ 
ence to oidnanccj cngincecrmg, torpedo, and 
electrical work, and it la logical to carry it to 
its conclusion It is of course not intended 
that each line officer should take up all spe¬ 
cialties, but that specialization should occur 
in the line instead of m sepalato coips, and 
that all line officers should take up at least 
one specialty 

Naval Wai College —A school of a different 
scope from any of Lhe above is the Nayal War 
College at Newport. RI This school was 
established m the early eighties mainly through 
the effoits of Rear Admiral Stephen 13 Luce 


Its purpose was to afford an opportunity to 
officers of mature years to sLudy the art of 
war, IL was Lhe fust war college proper for 
naval officers to bo established by any nation 
Since that time all the leading nations have 
established similar colleges Rear Admiral 
Mahan was one of the early lecturers Iliy 
works, delivered first as lectures, have made 
him and the college famous, and lmvo in effect 
crystallized the art of naval warfare, The 
course coinpiises lectures on naval history, 
tactics, strategy, logistics, international law, 
and includes so-called war games, which arc 
exercises in tactics and strategy The tactical 
game is played on a table divided into squares 
to scale Small ships of load arranged in 
divisions, squadions, and fleets are maneu¬ 
vered na in action, one move on either aide 
lepieventing n certain number of nunulus at 
a known speed. The effect oT gun file is esti¬ 
mated according to range and the strength 
of the ships in offense and defense, and is 
counted up for each move Torpedo fire is 
estimated in a smulai mtiitiici. Each ship 
has a life of so many units, and is disabled or 
destroyed accoulmg to the units scored against 
hci. The stiutcgical game is played with the 
aid of charts Each side 1ms a separate room 
or looms, and the umpire another room. 
Each move represents a certain interval of 
time and is communicated to Ike umpire, who 
in turn mfoiina the opponent of so much (is he 
would he supposed to see for himself in actual 
maneuvers. 

The course consists of a summer confeicnco 
of officcis of all ranks lasting foi four months 
There is also a so-called long course, made up 
of selected officers of the confeience, winch 
continues on tluoiigh Lhe winter and the fol¬ 
lowing summer conference, or Bixlcen months 
in all The permanent staff of the college 
consists of a picsident, a director, a secretary, 
nnd officcis for the different departments 
Their uxunl term is three years 

Information was fonncily imparted largely 
through the common efforts of the conference, 
with a discussion of all subjects that came up 
in connection with the assigned problems 
This method of woik was moie congenial 
to the older officers than would have been in- 
sti ucLiuii in classes, such as is usual in schools 
Another lensou was that at the start the in¬ 
structors wcio not much farther advanced than 
the students, But the development 1ms now 
reached a point where it saves tune to give 
regular instiuclion in methods and principles 
thaL have found general acceptance. 

The Wai College is more than a school of 
instiuclioit in the science of wai, that is, in 
a knowledge of principles, it also linpnrta 
bomaLhing of the art, which may be defined as 
the aptitude of experience Natiually Lhere 
can be no experience of actunl war gamed at 
the college, blit the tactical and strategical 
exercises aio of fiuoh a character Lhat the 
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student must roach a decision and must net 
on Ins decision, which is, of course, the essence 
of experience, in wnr ns in other occupations 
The War College also makes theoretical 
studies of war plans, not as n, part of its work 
of instruction, but because the lines are parallel 
The situations that arc brought up for exemso 
need often only the attaching of names and 
dales to conceit them into plana of campaign. 
This wotIv is assigned to the "War College, 
not because it is directly connected with tlio 
instruction of officers, but because the perma¬ 
nent alall of the college gains familmiity with the 
conditions involved whuc in the performance of 
their regular duties This work thus becomes of 
mutual benefit to the college and to the divi¬ 
sion of operations of the Navy Department. 

The Wai College is thus the culmination of 
education in the navy Seamen appi entices 
mid midshipmen have to bo trained to give 
them a stai t in their cnreei. Enlisted men and 
officers have to pm sue further courses in special 
technical malteis, but the art of wnr itseir, 
wiLhout a knowledge of which all tire rest 
would be energy misapplied, is reserved for 
the mature deliberations of the War College, 
which is therefore one of the most important 
institutions of the navy 
England.— Enlisted Men .— The Hayal Navy 
is recruited from boys (sixteen or seven¬ 
teen), youths (seventeen or eighteen), men 
(eighteen to twenty-Lhree), nil of whom bind 
themselves for twelve ycnia, in the Beet or in 
the reserves. The boys and youths who avo 
not found suitable ore discharged, whereas tho 
men (eighteen to twenty-three) serve only a 
part of the time ill the fleet, with exceptions, 
then go Lo the reserves The men of long 
service who redngage become entitled to a 
pension in time, whereas tho men discharged 
early or transferred to the reserves are not so 
pensioned The pensions, therefore, arc ac¬ 
cepted as the cost of good moil, while the gov¬ 
ernment saves on those who arc discharged 
early. The reserve men arc paid an annual 
retainer and continue to redngago up to tho 
ago of foity-fivc to fifty. 

Boys on entry are given an elementary course 
of several months in gunnery, seamanship, and 
mechanical work. There axo several training 
stations, tho principal one being at Shotlcy, 
in Suffolk. After leaving the station they 
go lo sea in a cruiser and keep up their work 
in the same subjects, to which is added a course 
of stokehold training. This work may ocoupy 
a year in all, when the boy is drafted to a sen- 
going ship. At the age of eighteen he becomes 
an ordinary seaman. Thereafter ho continues 
his training m the above subjects, with torpe¬ 
does and held training added, and he must 
qualify in all of them before becoming an abla 
seaman. Tlie training of tho vouths (seventeen 
or eighteen) is similar to that of the boys, 
except that tho tima is shorter. The subse¬ 
quent career is the same in either case 


Special Schools. — Thorc are special gunnoiy 
and torpedo schools foi enlisted men at the 
principal home ports Of these, Whale Island 
at Poitsmouth is the typical gunnery school, 
and the Vernon, likewise at Portsmouth, the 
typical torpedo school The men arc trained 
foi the respective rates of seaman gunner and 
Beaman torpedo man. Tho emuac ia largely 
practical, designed to give the men a complete 
working knowledge of the weapons and their 
mechanisms, ammunition, the methods of 
target prnctice j and kindred subjects A 
qualifying examination is recpnrcd before pass¬ 
ing. Signal schools for officers and men exist 
at the principal homo ports, where ia taught 
all manner of signaling, including wireless teleg¬ 
raphy. 

Physical training lias taken a prominent 
part in the British service of late yeais In 
the days of masts and sails no further training 
was required other than that necessary in the 
handling of the ship. Sailing training ships 
were retained probably longer than their use¬ 
fulness warranted, almost enLiicly fioin the 
advantages they olleicd in this dncchon "No 
amount of dexterity on the main royal yaul 
would make a seaman a good gunner or tor¬ 
pedo man, nit hough the physical exercise which 
the old soALing ships ottered waa undoubtedly 
bcnefiomlj but as physical cxcioiso can be in¬ 
troduced in other more useful ways, and in a 
more scientific manner, it w as needless to adhere 
to it in this form," (From Parliamentary Return 
Admiralty Policy, L905, p. 19 T ) Tins quotation 
is an apt summing up of tho whole situation as 
TcgflTds sailing training Bhips, n question that 
hns vexed tho navies of other nations as well 
Tho present physical training is largely on the 
Swedish system, The gymnastic inBtructois of 
the fleet nro required to go thiougb a special 
course at a school on shore—the prinoipnl one 
is at Portsmouth — and tho ruwni logulntiona 
icquire sufficient tuno to be devoted to tho 
exercises in every ship of the fleet. 

Tho engine-loom personnel hIbo have their 
training schools, one at Dcvonnort > for atokcca, 
who aTtcr a two years' course become mechani¬ 
cians, and mny eventually bccomo wairanfc 
officers. Another school is that for boy-ar- 
tificcis, with branches at diffcieut dackyaids. 
They enter at fifteen or sixteen and are four 
years or more under training. In the first half 
of the couisc the subjects are. practical mathe¬ 
matics, English, elementary science, heat. In 
tho second half they me. applied mechanics, 
workshop appliances, electricity, marine en¬ 
gines and boilers, rueoharncar drawing On 
completion of tho course these boys becomo 
engine-room artiftccTB, and may eventually 
becomo warrant officers. 

OJJicsrs. — The method of entry of midship¬ 
men in the early days is known to every 
reader of Marrvat's novels. The first regular 
school was the Naval Academy at Portsmouth, 
whiah was established about 1730, and edu- 
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catcd a limited number of midshipmen, tlio 
rest entering the service directly. The ago 
of entry was eleven to fifteen and the length 
of the course was about three years, after 
winch the pupils went to sea as midshipmen. 
In 180G the institution was enlarged and the 
title changed to Naval College. The number 
of students was about 100, which still did 
not include all entries The course was two 
to three years A few lieutenants on half- 
pay were also in attendance, The college 
continued na such until 1837, when it was 
discontinued. Thereafter for twenty years all 
midshipmen, entered the service directly, as in 
the old days. 

The next school for midshipmen, or naval 
cadets, ns they wcie now called, was established 
aboard the Illwttnoits at Portsmouth in 1857, 
and was liansferred to tho lSnlanma in 1859 
Captain Robert Harris was the first head 
Under tho new plan all candidates for imdHliip- 
nmn passed through the Bntannia, entering 
between twelve and fourteen and lemnming 
a year The ages have since been increased 
and the course hns been lengthened to two 
years The Bntannia was moved to Portland 
m 1SG2 and to Dartmouth in 1863, whcic it 
bail since remained. The Bnlanma piovulud 
only foi the cntiy of executive officers, 
what Americans call lme olfiecra The othei 
blanches, that is, engineers, surgeons, chap¬ 
lains, paynmsteis, marines, entered under sep¬ 
arate rules and at various ages 

In 1903 there wng put m effect a system 
for the common entry and training of execu¬ 
tives, engineers, and maimea. Ry tho new 
icgulfttions the old system of nominations and 
competitive cntinnce examinations was re¬ 
placed by an mtcivicw before an interview 
commit lee and a qualifying examination, thus 
doing away to some exLent with the okl u cram- 
mei ” Cadets now enter between twelve and 
thirteen, spend two years nt tho Naval College 
at Osborne, then two ycara at the Naval 
College at Dartmouth, and six months in a 
cruiser, after which they become midshipmen 
The midshipmen keep up their studies for three 
ycara longei in the regular service and then 
become sublieutenants, About tivo years 
aio spent in Hus lank, after which the officer 
is piomoted to lieutenant 

The instruction of the naval cadets during 
tlicir course on shoic and on bom cl alup in¬ 
cludes mathematics, geometrical drawing, phys¬ 
ics and chemistry, mechanics, applied mechanics, 
applied electricity, engineering, mechanical 
drawing, seamanship, gunnery, navigation, 
Trench, German, English grammar and composi¬ 
tion, English literature, history, naval history, 
geography, Bible study, drills, physical tiam- 
ing. The comae in all the technical branches 
is both theoretical and practical, with labora¬ 
tory and shop work, and practice in steam 
and motor craft, 

The midshipmen at sea devoto tlicir tunc 


to purely professional and practical subjects, 
in which they aro instructed by the ship's 
officers. The subjects include olfiecra’ duties, 
seamanship, gunnery, torpedoes, navigation, 
pilotage, engineering, about one third of the 
whole Lime being given to the last-named sub- 
joot. The sublieutenants continue tho same 
general subjects, certain of them being selected 
for a further six months' course at the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich (mentioned Inter), 
and all perform a stipulated flea service 

On reaching the rank of lieutenant, nl Lwenty- 
two oi twenty-three, officeis cuutmue executive 
(line) duties or, after a tolal of one year of 
watch duly nt sen. tnke up one 01 another spe¬ 
cialty, all of which require additional courses, 
varying in length according to the subject 
The symbols (G), (T), (N), (E), (M) before 
an officer’s name indicate that he has qualified 
as a Bpmsdist in gunnery, torpedoes^ navi¬ 
gation, engineering, and military duties, re¬ 
spectively. It is LI 10 intention that tins 
specialization shall not be permanent, with 
possible exceptions, but tlmt ofliccia shall 
keep up their knowledge of line duLies and 
eventually lelurn to the lme 

The lloyat Naval College at Greenwich 13 an 
advanced post-graduate school whore officers of 
the lower ranks aic sent to complete certain 
lpquncd compel, and whore officers of nil 
lanks may pursue particular lines of study 
Assistant naval consliiicluia hcic receive llieir 
education, which extends over a liuinbci of 
years nml is specially thorough. The cmiraes 
nt the college in goncial are professional, 
technical, and mathematical, and mainly theo¬ 
retical. 

The Royal Naval War College at Portsmouth 
was established about 1905 Tho couisc is 
for flag officers, captains, and commanders. 
It consists of playing the tactical and strate¬ 
gical wai games, the solution of problems 
aiising out of the strategical conditions of llio 
present day, lectures on naval history, naval 
architecture, steam, international law, the 
lnw r or evidence, wireless telegraphy, coast de¬ 
fense, Army and marine officers may attend 
these couises 

The most noliceablc conclusion on studying 
American and English naval education is the 
growing opinion in both countries that the 
education of all combatant officers should be 
in common, that they should nil belong to 
one coipa, and that specialization should take 
place as nccessnry in the coips, instead of m 
separate corps The Americans took tlio lead 
in Hus dirccLion and have gone further at 
present than the English, but there are mail} 
evidences that tho same practice will eventu¬ 
ally be reached in both countries 

France. — Enlisted Men. — The European 
countries in general have the conscription 
system, which simplifies all matters or entry 
and education. The grcatci part of tlicJFrcncii 
bluejackets come from tho maritime inaenp- 
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tion, lho rest voluntarily from the gtMieinl con- 
smption The men from the man time in¬ 
scription may outer ns young as eighteen. 
They mo sailors by trnclo and do not uecd tlio 
same training ns the conscupts The latter 
cgiug in yaunp as twenty. The special 
lfttings me practically tlic same mg in other 
services, and all have their specinl fachools, 
located in the principal naval porta, where, tlio 
courses average six months. These nrc lmtu- 
rally preliminary courses only for the lower 
ratings. Instruction for the higher ratings 
goefc on continually in active service 

Offices. — The French Naval Academy is 
nt Brest, It used to be on board the Borda, 
which was to Lhc Frencli midshipman what 
the Britannia was to his Engb&h conCnhe. 
Appointments arc usually by competitive 
examination of boys sixteen to nineteen ycaig 
of nge. The comae at the school is two years, 
when the scholm becomes a midshipman 
second class and goes aboard a sohool ship for 
a year, nllci which lie becomes a midshipman 
first clu^s and joins the lcgular service 

The subjects taught include the French, 
English, and German languages, naval history, 
geography, mathematics, mechanics, physics, 
electricity, astronomy, navigation, naval aichi- 
lecture, steam machinery, senmnnidnp, ord- 
nance, infantry and artillery, torpedoes. Tlio 
time devoted to ordnance and cngineciing has 
lately been increased. 

Besides the Naval Academy, there are special¬ 
ist schools at the naval ports for orannncQ 
ofliceis, loiprdo officers, infantry instruction, 
besides service with the board on ordnance 
Tho courses nrc of vnrioua length, after which 
the officer lakes a qualifying examination. 

The Supeiior School of the Navy is at Pans, 
and is open to lieuLoruuiU The emuaea aw 
on professional subjects, including tactieg and 
stiategy, though the school has little in com¬ 
mon with the American and English wav 
colleges. The graduates mo placed on a 
.special list, one of the objects being to furnish 
officers for the staffs uf hag officers 

The French havo been through the same 
discussions ns other nations ns to the unsatis¬ 
factory results of having permanently separate 
corps qf officers aboard ship and at the dock¬ 
yards The him of the common entry and 
training of officers ig making headway, but tho 
htumblmg block at present seems to be the 
absorption of the cnginccis, about two third? 
of whom come from below decks, that is, the 
ranks There will not be the same difficulty 
with the other bnuiches, 

Germany —Enlisted Men, — Conscription is 
here in full effect, and, theoretically, whatever 
training m the best is the one to be adapted 
Many boys volunteer Tor the navy before tho 
age of military service. The intention is to 
train these boya for the seamen, petty officers, 
and warrant officers of tho fleet The age of 
entry is fifteen to eighteen, and they bind them¬ 


selves to serve to the nge of twenty-eight, 
They arc assembled on shore and receive aoinc 
preliminary instruction, but the gicater part 
of their work is in the piactice ships, which arc 
used algo for training cadets. After about two 
yeais the boys are rated seamen. Training 
now begins m the vniious specialties, or, for the 
men with no specialties, with service m the fleet 
Conscripts begin then training with infantry 
drill and later are sent to general Her vice, Ail 
conscripts with seafaring knowledge are rc- 
cpnved to perform their service \\\ the navy. 

Gunuciy, torpedoes, engineering, and other 
specialties arc taught in separate bchools m 
which the instruction is very thorough The 
petty and warinnt officers come principally 
from the men who entci as boys. 

Officers ■— Cadets entci before the age of 
eighteen, receive a short military training on 
shoiCj and then go to sea for a year m one of the 
pi notice ships (used also, ns has boon seen, for 
the apprentices). This cuuse is followed by a 
year at the Naval School, foimevly ah Kiel, 
now at Flensburg-Mill wick. Then follow 
courses in ordnance, torpedoes, and military 
duties, after which comes a find year in the 
fleet, making foui years in all The principal 
postgraduate courses foi officeis err in torpe¬ 
does nnd gunnery An examination of the 
various courses foi cadets and line officers 
would indicate that the Germ ana do not attach 
ns much importance to theoretical subjects 
ns some other nations, but they encourage ini¬ 
tiative and insist that officers shall be practical 
and shall be able to handle the ships and the 
mechanisms The courses for warrant officers 
are thorough and prnoticnl, pioducing men in 
those grades who by training and experience 
are noticeably competent 
The Bcagoing engineer^ aie of n, separate 
coips, with suitable training, aa are tho smgeona 
and pnynmateis. There ate also a nonsoa- 
gomg machinery construction coips and a 
naval constiuction corps. Both of these are 
civil corps The subject of common entry 
and training for all combatant branches has 
been discussed in Germany, but has not made 
much hendwiy 

Other Countries —The principles of edu¬ 
cation that ftppcju in tho navies of the United 
States, England, France, and Gci many arc 
found al^o in one form or another in all navies. 
A cosmopolitan influence is always at woik 
in these 01 gnnizations, owing to their foreign 
cruises and the knowledge they thus obtain of 
each other The effect is noticeable in ninny 
ways, from their uni foi ms, xvluch m c all much 
alike, to Lheir education and training, which nrc 
always lending in the same dncction, though 
some nations lead and others follow It C.S 
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NEAL, EDWARD DUFFIELD (1823^ 
1893).—Educational writer, wns graduated 
at Amherst College in 18-12, and later Btudicd 
theology at the heminaiy at Andover. lie 
engaged in the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, and was active in the oiganizntioii of 
the first public school at St. Paul He was the 
first territorial superintendent of public in¬ 
struction of Minnesota (1851-1858), and he wna 
chancellor of the University of Minnesota 
from 1858 to 18G1, He was one of the secre¬ 
taries of President Lincoln duimg tho Civil 
War, and from 1873 to 1SS4 lie was president 
or Mncalister College at St Paul, which ho had 
helped to found lie was the author of a num¬ 
ber of lmtoiieal works and several monographs 
on the history of American education 

W. S. M¬ 


NEANDER (NEUMANN), MICHAEL 
(1525-1505) — One of tho most famous 
teachcis in Germany, regarded as second to 
Mclnnchthon. (qv) He was born at Horan 
and studied at Wittonbcig, taking lectures with 
Lulhei and Melanchthon, In 1545 he became 
assistant, then corrector, at Nordhausen and in 
1550 went to the cloister soliool at Ilfela, wltcra 
he became lector in 1550 and was active for 
forty-five years. Neantlcr is a typical rep¬ 
resentative of the best educational ideals of the 
Renaissance-Reformation penod. His first task 
at lua school was to produce order out of chaos, 
and he then applied himself to reforming tho cur¬ 
riculum. Dissatisfied with the prevailing cui nc- 
ulum, which devoted most of the pupils 1 time to 
a dry study of grammar and left them ignorant 
in tlio end, he set befoie himself the task ol in¬ 
culcating a fading of reverence for God and a 
knowledge of letters, languages, arts, physics, 
history, geography, cthica, and the principles 
of medicine lie claimed that he could teach 
in half a year more than other schools taught 


in two years His grammais and textbooks 
covered all tho subjects which lie attempted 
to teach He published thirty-nine books 
during lug lifctimo anti left ftnuteon others iii 
maniiscupt. His educational aims and prac¬ 
tice Rio f cumulated in a pamphlet, published 
in 1590 Bctlcnkcn an emeu Guten Herren und 
Freund Trie cm ICnabe zit leilen und zu unlcr- 
iceiscn, das9 er ohne grosses Jagen, Treiben, und 
Ellen uid Lml und Liebe vom 6, Jahr seines 
AUcis bis auf das 18. wohl itml feihg krnen moge 
Pietatw i, Luifluaiu Latmairt, Giaccam, He- 
braeam, Arles imrl endhch Philo&ophiam 
(Thoughts to a Gentleman and Fiicnd How 
to direct and instruct a Boy so that he may with¬ 
out much Ihtnying, Pressure , and Haste learn 
well and readily with Pleasure and Love, Jrom 
his sixth year to his eighteenth , Latin, Grech , 
Ilebiew, the Ails, and finally Philosophy) 
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NEARSIGHTEDNESS —Sec Eve 

NEBRASKA, STATE OF. — Originally or¬ 
ganized ns a t.ciiitory by the Kaims-Ncbrmkn 
Act of 1851, and admitted as the thirLy-scvcnth 
state in 1867. It is located in the western half 
of tho North-Central division, and has a land 
area of 76,808 squaro miles. In size lL is one 
fourth laigor than tho six New England states, 
and iicnily as huge as England, Scotland, and 
Wales combined. Foi administrative purposes 
tho state is divided into ninety-two counties, and 
these in turn into over seven thousand school 
districts In 1010 Nebraska had a total popu¬ 
lation of 1,102,214, and a density of population 
of 15.5 per square nulc 

Educational History. — The first school law 
was enacted and the first school opened in 
1855, Tho State Librarian was made ez of- 
ficio Stato Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, and each county was dnectcd to elect 
a county superintendent, who was to establish 
school districts, examine teachers, nnd look 
after the interests of the schools A district 
school tax, tho rate bill, and a county school 
tax of threo mills were provided for. Few 
schools wore organized under this law. Threo 
colleges were chartered by tho firsL lcgislatuic, 
only one of which was ever organized. Tlia 
report of tho er ofiicto State Superintendent to 
the legislature in 1857 showed that there were 
four county superintendents, seventeen school 
districts, nnd sixhcIiooIb in operation in the state. 
In 1858 a new school law, based on that of Iowa, 
and with the township instead of the school 
district as the unit, wna adopted in placo of 
tho law of 1855 The county superin tendency 

was abolished, and a territorial school com¬ 
mission wni created. The law was cuihbcr- 
some, unsuited to the needs of tho time, nnd 
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education made buthLtlc pragmas under it, By 
1800 but twcnty-ninoschools woic repotted lobe 
m operation In ISO l the office of thoTeintonal 
Commission was in turn abolished, mid the 
Tcrulariftl Auditor was made ex ojjicio School 
Commissioner, In IMiG n school was organized 
uL Pciu, which in 1807 was deeded to the slate 
for a slate normal school, 

The new constitution of 18G7, adopted on 
the admission of Ihc state, contained huL little 
mention of education, The legislature >vna 
directed to provide foi " an efficient system of 
common schools throughout Uio slate,” and 
the uso of pulilja school funds For secondary 
schools, or thu aide of school oi university 
lands foi less than S5 por acre, was forbuklcu. 
The first legislature of the new state, acting 
partly in lesponse lo the demands of the first 
staLc convention of educators, adopted a new 
bcliool law, which went into force in 1809 The 
district system of school administration was 
republished, and this has lomauied to Lho 
present lime The office of lho Slate Nupei- 
lntendcnt of Public Instruction was created, 
and county BupcnnlcudcnU weie pioxuKd 
for, The Stale Superintendent was dirccled to 
examine teachers, recommend textbooks, and 
apportion the school funds to the counties on 
the school census basis "Within Hie counties 
the pieaont form of distribution wns piovided 
for Township high schools were permitted 
in 1H58, but few, if any, weie organized, From 
1807 to 1873 a few high schools were organised 
by special legislative acls, and in 1R73 thu first 
general high .school law wns enacted Tho 
Umveisity of Nebraska was ohailcied and 
began distinction in 1869, 

In 1875 a new constitution, which is still in 
force, was adopted by the people This mndc 
much mojc detailed provision for education 
than had the cailier one of 1807 Except for 
a few minor amendments, these provisions have 
since remained, A .Slate Board of Commis¬ 
sioners foi tha control of the school lands ami 
school funds was ci rated; a mimimim salo 
price of 37 per acic wns fixed for nil educa¬ 
tional lands; Lho school funds were dcfined, 
the sources for mere as o were omimoralcdj the 
use of lho income specified, and all educational 
funds were declared to be trust funds, to remain 
Torever inviolate and undiminished, Lho lcgis- 
laluie wns directed lo piovidc for the free 
instruction of all persons five to twenty-one yams 
of age; reformatory and pnicnlnl schools weie 
permitted, and the government of the Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska was pumded for. No 
important changes in the school laws followed, 
and almost no legislation of importance took 
place during the next fifteen years 

Beginning in 1801, n senes of important acts 
were adopted, which have materially unproved 
the educational condition 0 { the state In 1891 
the fieo textbook law was passed In 1S93 a 
new law provided lor the permissive attendance 
of pupils at Borne other school than that of 


their district, nuclei certain conditions, and 
Ibis was cvU'juIlhI in 1895 to include linnspor- 
talion across county lines. In 1805 the first 
of a senes oT laws was c nan ted having for its 
purpose the provision of fioc high school edu¬ 
cation to all chihlien m the state, ami tins was 
followed in 1899, and lignin in 1901, by other 
laws of bimiluu intent, though all three were 
declared unconstitutional by the earn Is Fi¬ 
nally. in 1907, a law was enacted which has 
Blood In 1897 a InmspuiUUon law 
enacted, and the ccitification of giaduales 
of the University of Nebraska on credentials 
was provided for, In 1S89 a compulsory educa¬ 
tion law and a child labor law were enacted, un¬ 
der the piovisions of which education was made 
compulHoiy and labor of certain kinds wns for¬ 
bidden for ehildicn between the ages or seven 
and ImnLecn years These laws were amended 
in 1907 to meienso the age in all cities to six¬ 
teen years, In 1901 attendance at touchers 1 
institutes wns made compulsoiy; clemenUvy 
agriculture was nuido a lequued subject in the 
touchers’ examinations for n first-grade county 
certificate, the number af Utiul-grade county 
touchers' certificates allowed to any one per¬ 
son A\as rcdurcil from Unco to two, ami a 
union \ural high school law was enacted. In 
1903 nu nddilionnl state normal school was 
provided for; Junioi Noimnl Sohooh Merc 
created; and the giving or sale of cigais, cign- 
leltes, orngaicttc paper to any one under eight¬ 
een years of age was foi bidden In 1905 the 
certification law wns i evised, and a partial state 
system of examination and certification was 
provided for, Questions were Lo bo prepared 
and all answer papers graded by the state 
office, and nil teachers in high schools wero 
required, aftei 1907, to be graduates af a uni¬ 
versity, college, or advanced course of a Ne¬ 
braska normal school, or to hold a piofessional 
state certificate In 1907 a number of impor¬ 
tant laws weie enacted A free high school law 
uas passed for the fourth lime; county high 
Hchools wctc provided for, normrd training 
in the high schools of the state was authorized 
350,000 of slate aid nppiopruitcd foi such, nncl 
a slate examination and approval of all such 
schools lcrpiircd, 350,000 was appioprialcd 
bom the state treasury to enable all school 
districts in the state to provide a seven months 
school (raised in 1D0D lo 875,000 and the mini¬ 
mum term reduced to five months), the state 
school tax, previously levied, win repealed; 
the number of Junior Normal Schools wns in¬ 
creased from live to eight, and the summer 
term of such leduccd from ten weeks to six or 
eight weeks, school district libnmcs were 
created, and live, compvilsoiy education law was 
extended from fourteen to sixteen years for the 
eiLies of the state, A number of minor changes 
and revisions m the laws were made in 1909 and 
1011, In 1911 the minimum salaiics of count}' 
superintendents were fixed and very mateimlly 
increased; new standards for city certification 
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were crcn-tccl, and a state fire day, to give 
instruction and drill in combating fires, was 
provided for 

Present School System —At the head of 
Llio picsent state school of Nebraska is a State 
.Superintendent of Public Instruction, elected 
by the people for four-year terms, and receiv¬ 
ing a salaiy of $1800 n yeai His duties are 
to visit the schools; to decide all disputed 
points in the school law, his decisions being 
binding until overruled by the courts; to 
presenbo forms for all blanks and reports; to 
publish the school laws, to outline n atato 
couisc of study for the schools, to prepare all 
questions for the examination of teachers, and 
to oversee the ginding of all cm a munition papers; 
to make rules and regulations for the guidunco 
of county supciintendents, to apportion tho 
state Bchool funds; to organize teachers' 1101 - 
mul institutes (Junior Normal Schools) when 
and where deemed desirable, to piovidc tho 
instructors for them, and to outline the instruc¬ 
tion; to designate high schools in which normal 
instruction may he given, to outline the course, 
und to inspect and approve the schools, ana 
to make an annual report to tho governor 
lie also serves, ex ojficio, as a member of the 
Board of Control for the state normal schools, 
and ns a member of the Stato Library Com- 
inisbion 

For each county there is a county superin¬ 
tendent of schools, elected by the people, for 
two-year terms, To be eligible for the office 
tlie candidate must hold a first-grade county 
teacher's certificate m all counties having a 
population of over 1000 inhabitants, and lira 
salary, as determined by law, ennnot be less 
than from $1000 to $2200, according to the 
size of his county. It is his duty to visit cuoh 
school in lua county annually; to hold each 
summer a teachers' institute of one week 
duration, to for waul all blanks and the state 
coutsg of sLiuty to trustees and to teachers, 
and lo examine and correct their reports when 
made to him, ta change the boundaries of tho 
school districts, and to tiansfer individual 
children; to adjudicate district disputes, to 
act, m general, subject to the me true lions of 
the Stato Superintendent, to act for the stato 
in holding examinations of teachers, and in 
issuing certificates to those who pass the exami¬ 
nations, to act ua cma of the Board of Regents 
for any county high school formed in his 
county, and as one of the board of distiiot 
trustees for any school district in his county 
having less than three voters in the distnct; 
to certify to the State Superintendent the num¬ 
ber of districts in his county entitled to sLato 
aid to enable them to maintain a five-months 
school; to assist m the enforcement of tho 
compulsory education law; and to make an 
annual report to the State Superintendent. 

Each county is divided into a number of 
school districts, there being about 7000 in tho 
state, each of which is a body corporate. For 
vql. iv— 2d 


each of these the people elect, in annual school 
meeting, a board of three district school trustees, 
electing them specifically ns moderator, ti cos¬ 
tlier, and director. The moderator provides 
at all disLnct board meetings; the treasmer 
has the custody or all distnct funds; and tho 
dhcolor, or clerk, transacts most of the busi¬ 
ness for the district The director has general 
charge of tho schoolhousos and grounds, draws 
all orders on tho district funds; takes the an¬ 
nual school census: may hire tho teacher, 
under direction, and sign contracts, prepares 
an estimate of needs for tho annual district 
meeting; and presents an annual report to 
the county superintendent The district 
boards lmvc general caro of Lhc schools; grade 
and classify them to fit tho course of study as 
outlined, ndopfc and furnish free all textbooks, 
and may sell tho same at cost to any pupil; 
may admit nonresidents, and expel pupils, 
may, by a two-thirds vote, contract with an¬ 
other school district or with a high school 
disLuct to educate part, or all, of their pupils, 
and may provide transportation for part ov 
all of the pupils Tho annual district meeting, 
held in Juno of each year, votes the annual 
district tax; may vote a tax for a bchoolhouso 
fund; detoinmics the length of the school 
term, if any, beyond tho minimum set by law; 
and dctci mines all questions relating to select¬ 
ing the school site or moving tho schoolhousc 
All residents of the district, owning property 
or having children, aliens mul women included, 
may vote at these district mootings The 
county superintendent, on petition of ono 
third of the voters, may change the boundaries 
of a distnct, and on petition of ono half may 
divide a district or consolidate two or more 
distucts, except that no new district may be 
formed if it contains less than four sections of 
land or unless its valunLion exceeds $15,000 
Any district having 150 childien of school census 
age (five to twenty-one) may elect a board of six 
trustees, who then designate their own officers, 
grade and classify tho schools, may establish 
a high school, may prescribe the course of 
sludy and textbooks for tho schools, and have 
general supervision of tho schools. They pre¬ 
sent a report and estimate to the annual dis¬ 
trict meeting, which then votes the amounts 
required Cities having 1500 or more in¬ 

habitants may bo erected into separate city 
school districts, with similar powers. 

Secondary Education. — In addition to tho 
above, for districts having more than 150 school 
census children, any two or more rural districts 
may vote to unite to form a union rural high 
school, which is then supported by the districts 
ao uniting in proportion to their assessed 
valuation Any county may also voto to 
establish a free county high school, which is 
undci the charge of a board of regents, consist 
ing of the county superintendent of schools, 
the county tic usurer, and three trustees elected 
by the district school direotors of tho county* 
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This board employs all teachers; estimates 
the amount needed each year, up to five mills, 
and ccitifies the same to the county commis¬ 
sioners foi levy; and has the usual district 
powers for oiganizalion and coiitiuh The 
school must have five acres of land, < find must 
teach manual training, domestic science, and 
agriculture in the ninth and truth grades, and 
agriculLuro and normal Irninmg in tlie eleventh 
and twelfth grades Diplomas of graduation 
arc valid lor leaching in tho county for three 
yeais. 

The free high school law also makes provi¬ 
sion for four years of free high school education 
for nil children in thu state Any pupil hold¬ 
ing a certificate of graduation from tho eighth 
grade may ho admitted, on application of his 
parents lo the county superintendent oT schools, 
to any high school, if there is room The dis¬ 
trict lcceiving such pupils receives seventy-five 
cents per week, per pupil from the free high bchool 
fund of tho district from which the pupil 
comes This is an added tax and must bo 
levied for the purpose, unless such district is 
unable to provide a mne-uiontUn elementary 
school, The schools follow courses of Btudy 
made out by the Slate Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the University of Nebraska 

Teachers and Training, — The system of 
certification for teachers is a state system in 
process of evolution. Both state ancl county 
forms of certificates ore issued, but the ques¬ 
tions for the county examinations arc now 
prepared and the answers read and gi tided in 
the State Superintendent's office The county 
superintendent still issues the certificates, but 
on the basis of grades reported to him from the 
state office, and the county certificates arc 
valid, at the discretion of tho county super¬ 
intendent, for n variable period. Within recent 
years there hna been a marked extension of the 
principle? of granting teachers’ certificates on 
the basis of credentials from educational insti¬ 
tutions, until now the provisions for this arc 
very liberal The elate aiso^ has made a com¬ 
mendable beginning in Lha interstate lecogni- 
tion of credentials To teach in a high school, 
the teacher must hold a first-grade county coi- 
lificata, or be a graduate of a normal school, 
college, or university, Fees are charged for 
all tcacheis’ examinations and registering of 
certificates, to pay Tor tho expense of grading 
papers, and to provide a teachers 1 nntiLuto 
fund 

For the training of future touchers tho stnto 
maintains three state normal schools, at 
Kearney, IVnyne, and Peru. These aro large 
schools. The, state also muinlnins eight so-called 
"Junior Normal Schools,located in eight cities 
in different ports of the state. These hold ses¬ 
sions of Mx to eight weeks during the summer 
months, enroll from 100 to 250 students, and 
one week of the session constitutes the summer 
institute of the county where held. The pub¬ 
lic school buildings and apparatus are used 


For the sessions, tho instructors arc appointed 
by the State SupcinitLMident, ancl the couiio 
of instruction is that of the elementary course 
of tho state normal schools, in which propor¬ 
tionate eiedit is givon for tho work done in 
these summer schools 

For tho training of tonchera for the rmal 
schools the state giants $350 per year to all high 
schools providing normal instruction in the 
eleventh and twelfth glades, when approved by 
the State Superintendent Graduates of tho&o 
schools lcccivc a second-glade county certifi¬ 
cate, ancl the number of such schools and 
graduates is incieasing rapidly. In 1908, 05 
approved high schools graduated 550 teachers; 
in 1909, 98 schools graduated 7G3 teachers, m 
1910, 109 schools graduated 894, and in 1911, 
112 schools graduated approximately 1025. 
These schools are rapidly raising the standard of 
efficiency oT tho rural schools of tho stale 

School Support — Nebraska oiigmafiy re¬ 
ceived the If)th and 3Gth sections for schools 
on its admission to the Union, a total of 2,702,- 
044 acres The 500,000 acics of land granted 
to now states for internal lmpiovcmeuts, and 
the 5 per cent from the sale of government 
lands within the slate, were also added to the 
school fund About one half of this grant has 
been sold, and [LlniQ,st all of the tcmtundci is 
uiuloi lease The piosent fund stmuls at about 
seven millions, and the probable future of the 
fund is about twenLy-fivo millions. The in¬ 
terest on this fund is apportioned to the counties 
on tho sole basis of census, and from tho coun¬ 
ties to tho districts, one fourth equally to all 
districts and three fourths on census Almost 
tho cnlnc suppoit of the schools of Nebraska 
comes from local taxation, which may go as 
high as 25 mills in districts and 3 5 mills in 
ci Lid 6 ?, but with the pioxnso tlmb in districts 
having four children or lead the total tax must 
not exceed S4O0, and in distncts of five to six¬ 
teen chikhen it must not exceed $50 pci child 
Additional taxation, up to 10 nulls, may bo 
levied for ft achoolhouso building fund In all 
dig Li lets levying the maximum tax, the state 
Will grant additional aid to enable them to 
maintain a five-months school, piovidcd the 
total annual expenso docs not exceed $275, 
For this purpose the state now appiopriates 
$75,000, and a similar sum is appropiinfccd for 
normal training in high schools. These sums 
aic legaided as in part compensating foi the 
state school tax of one half cent, withdrawn in 
1007. Fines and liquor licenses go to tho local 
government unit imposing thorn. 

Educational Conditions,—Tho state is es¬ 
sentially a rural and an agricultural state. 
Thera arc few large cities, and thiee fourths 
of the people live in the rural chsliicts; 99 
per cent me white, and about 85 per cent 
native born The illiteracy in 1900 wns 
tho lowest (2 3 per confc) in the Union. The 
conditions lor education are pood The slnto 
has recently becomo deeply interested in the 
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leaching or ngricultinc and domestic science, 
aiKl these subjects, begun m 1905, arc being 
rapidly introduced into the schools Boy* 1 
ftiid girls’ clubs lmvc been foi mod m many 
places, the cmollment m 1910 being over 
32,000 High schools have experienced a rapid 
development within the past dpracle, and the 
training of teachers has made lapid progicss 
School libraries have recently boon provided 
foi, and ten cents per pupil may be set apuib 
each yeni foi a libraiy fund A state li¬ 
brary commission of live suggests books for 
purchase. 

The state has a fnnly good compuHoiy 
education law, which all districts must cnfoicc 
There is also a leasoimbly good child labor 
law Chilihcn seven to fifteen, in nil districts, 
nniat go to school at lensL two thirds of tho 
school tenn, and not less than twelve weeks 
each yem, and, in cities, children seven to sixteen 
must go to school all the time the schools nio 
m session, Deaf children, seven to eighteen, 
must attend the state school, Exempli on 1 * me 
granted for good leasons, attendance at paro¬ 
chial or private schools may be accepted, Uie 
school may appoint physicians to examine as to 
health and disabilities; and children fouitccn to 
sixteen may work, if attending evening schools, 
All cities must appoint truant officers, and 
may provide truant schools, All other dish lets 
must enforce the law, and may call upon the 
county superintendent to assist The" school 
census, when taken, must bo taken with a 
view to assisting in the enforcement of the 
compulsoiy education law All children of 
paupers in county poorhouscs must be sent to 
school at the expense of tho county, 

Higher and Special Education —Thu Uni¬ 
versity of Ncbiaakn, a large and rapidly growing 
institution (g.ti), in Lincoln, stands ns tho 
culmination of tho public school system of 
the stale This institution includes both the 
university propel and tho Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, though the lcgislatuic of 
1911 voted to establish another agiicultural 
college in the western pait of the stale. Be¬ 
sides the state univoisity, the following insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning exist within the 
state, all being open to both sexes.— 


Na.\ih 

Location 

OrtMEQ 

CottTlUlL 

Da uric Collega 
HaaLlnga Collcfia 

Crolo 

1672. 

Cnnsr- 

UnslLnga 

1862 

Prcflby. 

milaVUo College) 
Nebraska Wesleyan 

UbIIdvuo 

1S9J 

Prcsby, 

University 

University Plnce 

less 

M B. 

Cotuor University 

HutLmny 

1BS0 

Chr 

York ColtDga . 

York 

1BOO 

u n 

Utimn Collcgo 

Crniul Island College 

CollcffQ View 
Grand Island 

1B91 

7 Lb D Adv 

1602 

llapL 


The state maintains, ns special institutions, 
the Girls’ Industrial School at Geneva; the 
Nebraska State Industrial School foi Boys at 
Kearney; the Nebraska Industrial Home at 


Milford, the Nebraska Institution for tho 
Blind at Nebraska City; the Nebraska School 
foi the Deaf at Omaha, and the Slate Institu¬ 
tion Tor Feeble-minded Youth at Dcalrico, 

E P. C 

References — 

Caluwi.u,, H W JMiirafian in Nebraska IJ S, 

Uur ISclur, f'irr Inf No 3 
Jiien Rrptit .State Supcrintmrhnl Public Instruction, 

1^08 to tlaLn, 

Nebraska, School Laws, 1011 edition, 

NEBRASKA, UNIVERSITY OF, LIN¬ 
COLN, NEB — A state institution established 
by act of legislature m 18G9 It consists* of 
five colleges (graduaLe, aiLs and sciences, 
teachers’, engineering, law) and two schools 
(phainmcy and practice high school), situated 
on a ,si\-bloelc campus only Ihiee blocks dis¬ 
tant fioiu tho business center of tho capital 
city of Lincoln, a college or agneuUurc and a 
school of agriculture luciitcd on a 320-acro 
campus tivo miles and a half cast or Lhc city 
campus, a college of medicine located m the 
state’s metropolis of Oinalu, and a second school 
of agricuUuic recently located at Curtis, in the 
western poitioii of the stale In addition, Lho 
university is affiliated with tho Lincoln Dental 
College, and several of the departmental ex¬ 
perts of the univoisiLy liavo been made cr 
officio specialists in the general employ of Uio 
state The imiveisily also 1ms supeniaion 
over cxpciunent stations at Lincoln, North 
Platte, ValcnLinc, Scotls Bluff, and Culbertson 

Tho uiuveisity has its gcnoial outline pre¬ 
scribed by the state constitution, and the de¬ 
tails ol its organization determined by vnnous 
acts of the state legislature Administrative 
control centers in an elected board of six re¬ 
gents and a chancellor chosen by the board of 
regents, but the development oT educational 
policies within tho university is laigcly left 
in the hands of a senate consisting of heads of 
departments and the deans and faculties of 
the various colleges, 

The chief source of revenue for maintenance 
of tho university is a legislative tax of one mill 
upon the giarnl assessment roll of the state 
Additional revenues arc derived from lease 
and sale of lands granted to the state by the 
federal government, fiom federal money grants 
under the congicssioiuil acts of 18S7, 1800, and 
1906, from interest oil permanent fund invest¬ 
ments, and fiom various small fees paid by 
students, 

In 1912 tho equipment of the institution 
consisted of nearly thirty buildings of various 
sizes, tho instructional staff numbered over 
three hundred, the student registration to¬ 
talled 3657, the number of giaduates for the 
year ivas 375, and the alumni roster showed 
nil accumulation of ovci 5000 names. The 
entrance requirementa are fifteen units of high 
school woik, Tho usual university degrees 
are conferred on the completion of the appro¬ 
priate courses, C, E P, 
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NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY PLACE. NEB.—An institu¬ 
tion under tlie cunfciolnl the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church, organised m 1SH7 by a muon of 
(he denominational institutions Foil Tided earlier 
at York, Bartley, nnd Conti nl City In place 
of these struggling institutions there now evals 
ana vigorous university having, m 1012, nn 
enrollment of nearly 1000 The campus coa¬ 
sis Is of fmty-four acres, inclurling an athletic 
park The main buddings aia Tom m number. 
The total equipment is valued at ?35Q,0Q0, 
The productive endowment is S350 f 000. 

The departments arc as follows college of 
liberal arts, teachers' college, academy, conserv¬ 
atory of music, school of expression and oratory, 
and school of art Among these departments, 
the college of liberal arts has the highest en¬ 
rollment, numbering three hundred and scvenly- 
tlnce. The faculty consists of forty members 

F A. A. 

NEBRESSENSIS (DE LEBRIXA), AN¬ 
TONIO.—See Renaissance and Educa¬ 
tion 

NECESSITARIANISM — See Deteiuhn- 
ism, Will; Freedom or the Will. 

NECKER T)E SAUSSURE, MME 
ADRIENNE ALBERTINE (1765-1811) — 
Trench writer. Site was mnmcil to Jacques 
Ncckcr, nephew of hia more famous namesake 
of the TU/vohitiomiry period, and n known in 
the educalionul world largely on account of 
her I/dducahon proflrcssiw?, ou 0tude sin Ic 
coura dc la m (182S-IS3S), crowned hy the 
Academy (1B32). This is one of the most 
interesting contributions to Ficnch educational 
literature. Like bo many similar unctoi takings,— 
a work in several volumes whose publication 
drags nut over a period 0 ( yems,— it is charac¬ 
terized by a lack of unity. The point of view 
changes several times, although in tho end tho 
author pursues hoi original purpose and con¬ 
fines herself to 11 the education of women," 
All her wiiting8 arc dominated llnuughaut 
by a strong icligioua influence. IIci woik was 
translated in part into English soon after its 
appearance by Mia Willard and Mrs Phelps 
(Boston, 1835), and in 1830 two volumes wero 
translated anonymously in London. F, 1$. F. 

Reference — 

IVdis^on. F. Ditlvomunr& de PddaoojjiE, h.v Nccfctr 
ilc jS'niijaurc, J/me 

NEEDLEWORK — Sec Household Arts 

NEEF, JOSEPH (1770-1854). — A col¬ 
league of Pcstalozzi who established the fust 
Pcstnlo&zmn schools in tho United States, 
lie was born at Soul tz, Alsace, Dee 6, 1770. 
lie was educated for the priesthood, but gavo 
up the notion of taking orders and entered the 
army of Napoleon. lie was wounded in tho 


battle of Avcolc, Italy, in 1796, and thice years 
later joined Pcstnlozfci as iiifdiucfcoi of gyiiinns- 
lir-j in the liutitution will eh the great Swiss 
educator was conducting at Durgdorf, In 1803 
at the request of Juilicn and other Eieneh 
apostles of Pestalcj/zi, Neef wns sent to Pans 
to open a Pefitnlozzian school Here three 
years Intel lie was engaged by William Maclurc 
(g i>), mi American philanthropist, to conic 
to Philadelphia and establish a Pcstnlozzian 
school, The school at Philadelphia was m ex¬ 
istence for several ycais, when it was i amoved 
to Village Green, Delaware County, Penn 
David Glasgow Farragut, subsequently the 
famous American admiral, was a pupil in the 
Village Clicon school Later Neef moved to 
Louisville, ICywhere he engaged in educa¬ 
tional work With the establishment of the 
Bocial colony at New Harmony, Ind., by 
Robert Owen (q v ) and William Mnclure in 
1825, Neef was invited to join the community 
in the capacity of schoolmnstcr When the 
colony biake up in 1828, he went fust to Cin¬ 
cinnati nnd later to Steubenville, Ohio, wheic 
he conducted schools. In 1834 ho returned 
to New Harmony, whore ho died Apnl 8, 1851 
In his educational labors in Aimuiea, Neef 
followed in the main the methods of Postal nzzi, 
lie abolished books from the lower classes and 
gave instruction by oral menus; he taught 
natiua nnd grogrnphy by held lessons, lmibic 
find gymnastics weic given impoitnnt places 
in lus educational scheme, and pupil govern¬ 
ment administered the necessary discipline 
IIis Plan and Method of JSducahoHj published 
at Philadelphia in 1808, waa the first sti icily 
pedagogical woik m the United States published 
in tlic English language It is a coinprchciisnc 
survey of the aims nnd methods of education 
in ft style that is singularly clear and foiccful, 
although written by a foreigner. In 1800 he 
published an English ti a relation of the logic of 
Comldlnc, nnd in 1813, Method of instructing 
Child)cn rationally in Ihe Ails of Heading and 
Writing. W S. M. 

Kcc AUcLunE, William; Pestaiozzi. 

RefecencGa 1 — 

Batin\iid, II, .lmmccm Journal of Education, Vol 

xit, p aao, xxx, n sol 

Gaudettk, C D I’cslmozzi in America, Gnlaiu, 
Annual, 1307, Vol IV. 

Mmuov, Will S Ifialory dJ Ihe Pcsldlazzian AIoic- 
ment in the Unitul States (Syracuse, 1007 ) 

Joseph Nprf nncl I’citiilozzianism in America Fdu- 
cation, April, 18U4, Vol. XIV, 

Woun, CL II First Diseiplo of Festaloss^i in America, 
/ruh'iaa iSc/iogI Journal, Novembery 1892, Yoh 
XXXVII. 

NEGATIVE NUMBERS — Among the 
artificial numbers (see Numjieu) is a domain 
of negative numbers If 2 + x - 0, x is evi¬ 
dently not a positive integer, and neither can 
it be a positive numboi of any kind. It must 
be such a number as will cancel 2 when added 
to it, and it is called a negative number. Uc- 
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cause 2 — 2 = 0 ; it lias coma to be tho custom 
Lo represent t in tins case by — 2, where the 
negative sign is a symbol or quality and not 
one of opei atioii lienee we have two meanings 
foi tho negative sme, as, indeed, wo have for tho 
positive sign 

Negative numbers were slightly recognized 
by Diophnntua (q,v ) and the Hindu algebra¬ 
ists (see Atcjehra), but it was not until Des¬ 
titutes (qu) had worked out his suggestion 
for niinlytie geometry (q,v ) that they came to 
bo well understood, Since the seventeenth 
century they have been generally recognized 
ns valuable adjuncts to woik in algebra, al¬ 
though no occasional mathematician (liko 
Fiend, the fatlici-in-law of Do Morgan) lias 
declined to use them. Their value in physics 
has now been so fully locogmzed that they 
have an added importance in algebra, 

The negative number is, at present, generally 
introduced early in algebra. This was not 
formerly the case, but bo many simple and 
practical illustrations of these numbers arc 
now known as to make their eaily use cntncly 
feasible Among the simple illustiations are 
noilh and south latitude, east and west longi¬ 
tude, above and below zcio on the thermonietej, 
assets and debts, weight and tho upward pull 
of a balloon, and the " tug of war " in pulling a 
rope, Pupds in algebra have no difficulty 
in comprehending tho significance of theso 
numbers if they are illustrated in such a 
manner, 

Some effort lma been made to use diffpient 
symbols for the ncgativo ns an adjective and 
the minus sign as indicating subtraction. 
Thus we have for the foimcr and — a for 
tho latter, Tho efl'oi L him not, however, met 
with much favoi m the mathematical world 

A slight effort has also been made by teachers 
to use the expression " negative a " instead of 
" mums a** in speaking of the quantity, i0- 
sorvmg " minus" for tho operation only, 
This effort has noycr commanded much atten¬ 
tion, although it is a i at her harmless distinc¬ 
tion for a beginner to make. The fact is that 
mathematical usage allows " minus a n and 
does not adapt itself readily to the longer 
cxpicssion 11 negative a " D. E, S. 

NEGLECTED CHILDREN. — See Child¬ 
hood, Lkoikiation for the Conservation 
and Protection of; Cmitled Child hen, Edu¬ 
cation of, Juvenile Delinquency; Penol¬ 
ogy, Educational Aspects of, Reformatory 
Education 

NEGRO, EDUCATION OF THE, — Tlio 
English people who sent out the first colonists 
wcio intei esled in the religious education of the 
Indiana When the number of slaves increased, 
they became interested in tlio education oi 
the negroes, who were then also a ” heathen 
people” Tho first public school in Viigima, 
established about 1620, was for tho benefit 


of these Indians and negroes, This school 
was destroyed in the Indian war of 1622 and 
little or noLlung wna done to educate either 
of them until the ycai 1701, when a society 
was organized in England to enrry the gospel 
to the Indians and the negroes m America. 
In 1702 Samuel Thomas, the first missionary 
of the society, stated that he had taken much 
pains to instruct the negroes and taught 
twenty of them to read Elias Neau, n French 
Protestant, in 1701 established a catechizing 
school for the Indian and negro slaves in New 
York, which con turned successfully for n num¬ 
ber of ycais 

The Moiavians, in 173S, established missions 
exclusively for ncgioes In 1715 the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign PartB 
(qi ') established a school m Charleston ItB 
pupils at one time were nil many ns sixty, and 
about twenty were Bent out annunlly " well 
instructed in the English language and the 
Christian faith n When slaveiy was intro¬ 
duced into the colony of Georgia in 1747, 
TcprcsontaUvea hom twenty-three districts 
met in Savannah and drew up resolutions in 
regard to the conduct of masters towards then 
slaves It was clerlnrcd "that the owners of 
slaves should educate the j T oung and use 
every possible means of making rcligiouR im¬ 
pressions upon the mmda of the aged ” In 
1747 the Presbyterians begun the ichgionB 
instruction of the negroes in Virginia. 

In 1760 the Rev Thomas Bacon, himself 
a slaveholder, established in Talbot County 
a mission foi poor white and negro children 
The Methodist Conference of 1790 raised tho 
question, “ Wlmt can he done in Older to in¬ 
struct pool children, white and black, to rend 7 ” 
The reply was, u Let us labor ns tho heart nnd 
soul of one man to establish Sunday schools 
in or near the place of worship Let pcisona 
be appointed by the bishops, elders, deacons 
or preachers, to teach gratia all that will attend 
from six in the morning till ten, and fiom two 
in the afternoon till six, where Lt does not inter- 
feic with public woiship The council shall 
compile a proper achoolbook lo tench them 
learning and piety l! 

There was, however, sorno opposition to the 
education of slaves, This opposition grew 
ns slavery beenmo mora of n political Limn jin 
economic institution. In 1740 the colony of 
South Carolina passed a law imposing a fmo 
of one hundred pounds upon any one who should 
teach any "slave or slaves in writing in any 
mannci whalsocvei n Georgia, in 1770, passed 
a similar law, which imposed a fine of twenty 
pounds upon any poison teaching n slave to 
read and wute 

Immediately aftei the Revolutionary War 
there was a feeling all over the United States 
that slavery was soon Lo pnss away, The 
invention of the cotton gin, however, increased 
the value of slave labor, caused the belief 
that it was necessary lo the economic growth 
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of the South, and finally this belief to be- tute for Colored Youth, Cbeyncy, Perm, 1 
conic u conviction that slavciy was to bo a tho Avciytn.s titute, All pgiiony City, Pomi; mid 
peunimcnl institution n\ the Southern states the Aslmm Institute, now Lincoln Umvcisity 
This change in public opinion was i effected Chester, Pejm 

in the laws Virginia, in 1819, passed an net The outbicak of the Civil War increased 
prohibiting all meetings of slaves, free persons, the licgiocs' oppoitmiities for education, Al¬ 
and mulattoes in the night 01 in any school or most ns soon as any poition of the seceding 
school? for teaching them leading and writing, states was occupied by the Union Army, efforts 
In lS2f) Georgia passed a law fmbidding any weie begun to give the refugees some schooling, 
poison or color to receive iiu> true Lion fiom In September, 1SG1, under the guns of Forlicss 
any source. In 1S3D Louisiana parsed a law Monroe, a school was opened for the " contin- 
fov bidding free uogiocs eutoung the state him da of war.” In 1862 a numher of similar 
and persons of color being taught. North schools were operated in Viigmia, North Caro* 
Caiolina, in 1S35, abolished the schools for free lma, and South Cnrolinn On Dec 17, 1862, 
person? of coloi, and enacted a law that no Colonel John Eaton was oulcred by General 
descendants of negro pfironLs to the fourth Grant to assume general aupcivision of fiecd- 
generation should enjoy the benclib of the men in the depnitmenta of Tennessee and 
public school system. Mississippi and Mis- Arkansas Under him, schools multiplied 
souri passed similai laws In spite of these In October, 1SC3, General Banks ciented com- 
severe laws, negroes m one wny or anothei missioned of enrollment, who established 
managed to receive some education. In New the liist public schools in Louisiana, March 22, 
Oilenns, Chiulcston, Savannah, and otlici 1S64, he eientcd a board of education ‘Tor 
placps theic weie clandestine schools attended the rudirnental instruction of the ^l^eclnlQn 1 ^, 
by the cliildicn of free nogioca and sometimes of In December of this same year this boanl ic- 
slavcs Schools foi free colored people were ported 95 schools, 1G2 teachciflj and 9571 
never abolished m Maryland, Kentucky, Ten- scholais, Education was also going on in the 
ncssco, Floiida, and Texas ncgio regiments, wdierc thousands of soldiers 

Up to a few yeais before the Civil War, there pcisunded then o/Iicers to become scliool- 

WA 3 almost a? much Opposition to nogio educe- mnatcis, and in this wny lenined to read, write, 

lion in the North ns in the South In 1831, at and cipher. 

the First National Convention Tor Colored Congress on March 3, 1805, created the 
People, steps weie taken Lo found a college for Freedmen'g Bureau (q d ), It wns authorized 
colored youth In the couise oi the next year to coopeiatc with benevolent or religious 
Lluec thousand dollars was raised for estab- societies in the education of the negro Num- 
lishing 11 a school on the manual labor plan” bers of these societies had done good work 
Scvcial acio.s of land wore bought in New before the establishment of the buieau, and 
Haven, Conn., lor this purpose, The cili- n ftcrwaids con tinned Ihcii work SomeoflhosG 
zens of that city, however, raised n gieat organizations were the Aniencan Missionary 
cry and piotcstod vigojously At a public Assocmtioiij 'Western Freedmcn’s Aid Coinmis- 
mcctmg presided over by the mayor it was sion, American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
lesclvcd by a vote or seven bundled to four and the Society of Fiiends. After the sur- 
thnl u the founding of college? for educating lcudei of Vicksburg and the occupation of 
colored people la an uinvnnantablc and dan- Natchez, other teachers were sent by the United 
gcrous umlei taking to the internal concerns Piesbytennns, Reformed Pics by ten ana, United 
of other states and ought to be discouraged/ 1 Bretlucii in Christ, Northwestern Frccdmen’a 
mid thaL u the mayor, aldermen, common Aid Commiasion, and the National Frcedmen's 
council and riermcn will resist the establish- Aid Association Apait fiom the general 
meat of (he proposed college m this staLo by goveinmcnt, the American Missionary Asso- 
every Inwhil means, 13 On the 3d of July, elation was tlio chief bodv that supplied the 
1835, a town nieeliug was called in Canaan, educational needs of the negro Up to I860 
N II, and a committee chosen to lemove the Freewill Baptists, the Wcslcyans, the Con- 
Noyea Academy because it had enrolled sev- grcgationnlists, and Friends in Great Britain 
eral colored students About a month later, senL their aid through the American Missionary 
the committee, aided by thiee hunched per- Association 

sons and a bundled yoke of oxen, lilonilly Aftei Appomattox the whole race started 
ennied out the instructions of the town to school, The freedmen could not wait for 
meeting Because Prudence Crandall, in sehoolliouses to be built or for teachers to bo 
1833, nt Canterbury, Conn, admitted colored provided School wns held anywhere and 
girls to her boarding school, a law wns passed cvciywhere. The enthusiastic learners got 
innking it a crime to open n school for ncgioea up before day and studied in theii cabins by 
m that stale, and she was imprisoned and the ligliL of pine knots. They sat lip until 
mobbed In spite of the opposition lo ncgio late nL night, drooping over their hooks trying 
education, Lhc number of negro schools, piimnry to master the secrets they contained By a 
and secondary, steadily increased Of the fire m the woods nt night, a dozen or more 
secondary schools there exist 1 the lnsti- people of both sexes and of nil ages sat about 
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with books in their hand<3 studying their lessons. 
Sometimes they would fasten their piimcis 
between their plow handles, so that they could 
lend as they plowed, Negro eoal minora tried 
to spell out the woids of a little reading book 
by the dim light of a imnci'a lamp, hundreds of 
feet below the earth* In the caily days of 
freedom, public schools were not infrequently 
01 gaumed and taught under a large liec 
Some of the early school ho uses consisted of Cou\ 
iccea of timber driven into the ground and 
rush spread oveihead to keep out the sun 
and min Night schools were vciy popular, 
men and women, after a lmrd clay's work in 
field, Bhop, or luLohon, would spend two or 
three houis ftfc night in school. Many got their 
fust lessons in reading and writing in the Sun¬ 
day schools, which frequently had more spell¬ 
ing books than Bibles The teacher was likely 
to be any one who know something some one 
else did not know, It sometimes happened 
that those who could read boiler than they 
could writo became teachers of leading, and 
those who could write better than they could 
icad. tuaelicia of willing. 

The liumbei of regular schools rapidly in¬ 
creased, white tcachois of all classes and both 
sexes came from tho NorLh, There were also 
numbers of ncgio men and women who, having 
escaped from slavery and gained some educa¬ 
tion in the Noith, now returned to become 
tcncheifl of their race. There weic also many 
Southern white people who. being left without 
occupation dncctly after the war, wcie glad 
to teach the freedmen in order Lo cko out a 
livelihood. In 1806 there wcie 075 schools 
and 00,778 pupils; the next year there were 
1830 schools and 111,412 pupils, Ten years 
fioin this time the number of coloied children 
enrolled in public schools of the sixteen former 
slave states and the District of Columbia was 
571,506. In 1908 the numbei was 1,712,137, 
and the number of public school teachers was 
30,334 

Immediately after the wnr many schools 
for higher education were established In 
1805 tlio Sixty-second and Sixty-fifth United 
States coloied regiments generously contrib¬ 
uted from their wages S6000 to found Lincoln 
Institute at Jefferson City, Mo The same 
year Shaw University was staitcd aL Raleigh 
Hampton Institute (q.v.) wns founded in 1806 
by General Samuel Chapman Armstioug, Fisk 
University was established at ALlnutri, Biddle 
University at Charlotte; and Howard Univer¬ 
sity, named after General O, O Howard, at 
Washington, D.C In 1SG9 Straight Umvcisity 
was established at Now Orleans, Tougaloo 
University at Tougaloo, Miss,; Talladega Col¬ 
lege at Talladega, and Claflin Univciaiiy at 
Orangebmg, S C. (qq,v ). ALpicscnt (1012) tho 
United States Commissioner of Education re¬ 
ports 18D institutions devoted to secondary and 
higher education No one of these institutions 
ia devoted entirely to collegiate work, but in all 


of them aro found some students of sccondaiy 
giadc, and m the most of them students of ele¬ 
mentary grade. In almost all of these institu- 
tions fmino form of indtiHtrial training is given. 
Theic were, in 1910, 2041 teachers, ami 57,015 
students, of whom 23,806 'were or elementary 
grade, 19,654 of sccoudiny grade, 13,124 of 
collegiate grade, and 2OS0 professional students; 
20,954 of tho students were receiving indus¬ 
trial tTfumng, 11,943 males and 18,011 females. 
The Helen R Cobb Industrial Institute, at 
Barncsvillc, Ga ; Inglesidc Seminary, Durkos- 
ville,Va , Maiy Allen Scinmniy, Ciockctt, Tex , 
Mmy Holmes Seminary, West Point, Miss , 
the Hartshorn Memorial College, Richmond, 
Va ; Scotia Seminary, Concord, N C ; Spel- 
man Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., and St Fiances 
Academy, Baltimore, Md, are devoted ex¬ 
clusively to the tiaining of females. Gammon 
Theological Scininmy, Atlanta, Cm, and Still¬ 
man Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala,, are exclusively 
theological seminaries Thu teen ollici insti¬ 
tutions have theological departments Two 
institutions have dcpnltmcnls of dontiatiy, 
throe of pluu mucy, four of law, and seven schools 
of medicine 

Special funds which have done much for the 
promotion of negro education are the Peabody 
Fund (q a), created in 1S67 and I860, and 
devoLed to the education of whites and blacks 
in the SouLh; the John F Slater Fund (q v ), 
created in JS82 foi the pm pose of " uplifting 
tho lately emancipated population of tho 
Southern states and then posterity ,J , the 
Daniel Hand Fund, created in 1888 to aid tho 
Amouenn Missionary Association m its woik 

In the South; and Lhe Anna T Jeaiics Fund 
(q,v,) t created in 1907 to aid in the maintenance 
and assistance of elementary schools foi negroes 
in the South. 

When the ncgiowas emancipated, piobably 
not more than 5 pci cent of the race could read 
or write, In 1000, after less than forLy years 
of freedom, 551 per cent could both read and 
write In 1910, 30 5 of the negio popula¬ 
tion is lllileialo Although the negroes con¬ 
stitute ovei 11 per cent of the population and 
still have the laigcst proportion of ignorance, 
yet Lhoy receive only about 2 per cent of tho 
total amount expended for education The 
total yearly income of all negro schoob for 
industrial and higher education is not iiioto than 
two and a tiunitcr million dollars, which is less 
than tho income of Harvard Umvcisity in 1908* 
The yearly expenditure per capita of to Lai 
school population foi common Bchools is S15; 
for colored schools it is SI.71 

The moat pressing needs of negro education 
arc better common schools, particularly in the 
rural districts There should he more cntcful 
and complete supervision of the common 
schools and more teaching of the fundamental 
industries, agriculture, cooking; sewing, etc 
Some of t-lm latgci institutions should be 
endowed ao that, by means of extension work 
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and continuation schools, they would be Able 
to come mto Loiich with the actual needs of 
the masses of the people. There should be 
more technical iind Indus trial schools. Par- 
tioulaily is there need of a nonnal high school 
where teachers nmy he thoroughly prepared 
to do the work of supervision m the common 
schools and where they nmy learn by actual 
piactico something of the methods which arc 
being worked out in venous pnrls of the coun¬ 
try far carrying the influence of the schools 
outside of school buildings and connecting 
it with the practical work mu! life of the 
community. Sec School Plant, Wioeh Use 
of. 

The present tendency of negro education is 
ta develop along those lines that umuatei to 
the actual needs oT the people, This is seen in 
the growth of medical and nmec training 
schools, the attempt to adjust Lhc couiaes of 
colleges and univtifliUcs to present-day needs, 
and the growth of what is known as u extension 
work." In this connection it should be re¬ 
membered that negro education 1ms already 
contributed something to the people of tho 
United Stated Pefoie the beginning of Hamp¬ 
ton Institute, no educational institution gave 
any systematic liistiuction in tile industries 
Industrial education for the negro antedates 
even manual training, which was not intro¬ 
duced into the United States until 1870, The 
success of Hampton and Tuskegec institutes 
and ol other fliid similar negro schools has mftdo 
industrial education popular, and ling not only 
changed the sentiment of the masses of the 
negro people in regard to labor with tha hands, 
but hag also helped in introducing it into 
Northern schools and white schools of the South 
The present tendency is to connect all Toms 
of education in some way with the daily life 
and needs of the people, B T. W- 
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NEO-HUMANISM, — A term somotunea 
applied to the revival pf the Hellenic ideal in 
Geiman thought m the latter part of the eight¬ 
eenth century, It differed from the human¬ 
ism of tile fifteenth century in its nttaclmmit 
to Gicck lather than Latin culture, in a 
greater interest in Gicck antiquities and ait 
in general as compared simply with litciury 
records, and in appeal to Greek eulluic as 
affording an ideal conception of life. Serenity, 
balance, a iceoguition of the inevitable Unu¬ 
tations of life, the sLuving for a symmelncfll 
development witlim tlw&e limit*, the, idea of 
the central place of ft free play of the intellec¬ 
tual powers \n accimnp; tins pioporlionate de¬ 
velopment of all humnil powcig, me some of 
the traits cmphnswctl and nttiibulcd to the 
Greek view of life, To these must lie added 
the claim uf spiritual and intellectual kinship 
with the Greeks which the Gennans put for¬ 
ward. ‘Winckelrnnim and Goethe ivrc the 
chief names in this new humanism, the former 
with his arch ecological researches, and the 
latter in Ins rcncLion against romanticism 
signalized by Ills Italian Lcffcis. In nineteenth- 
century English Lhought, Mat thaw Arnold is 
n typical representative of the spirit of Noo- 
lmmumsm in his conception uf ciutuiQ and his 
appeal for recognition of Hellenism as well db 
H ebmism. 

In the gymnafliums and universities of Ger¬ 
many, Neo-humanism exercised a powerful 
influence. A new vigor was impaitcd to the 
classical studies, but more especially to the 
study of Greek, No lougoi content with the 
merely linguistic, an cffoit was made lo imbibe 
the Greek spirit by a study of Greek life and 
litcratino in all ita phases, In Germany this 
is the period of her most brilliant clnssmnl 
scholars J, D, 

See Cui/tuhe; Humanism and Natural- 
ism; Germany, Education in; Goetiiej 
I lEiiOEn, IVolf, R A,, etc 
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^ NEO-PLATONISM. — Neo^PlatOQiam is tile 
final foini of Hellenic philosophy as it 
employed, in the latest or lcligioua phase of 
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ancient philosophy, the leading piincinles of 
Platonism, though nut a little modified^ coin- 
bined with elements derived fioin AusLotlo, 
Stoicism, and Neo-Pytluigoreanism, and pos¬ 
sibly even from the Enst, to solve, by a philos¬ 
ophy resting upon a leligious basis, the 
problems of knowledge and virtue which Inter 
Stoicism had presented but could not answer 
The ethical philosophies of the period immedi¬ 
ately bcfoi e and after the Chi islinn era had ended 
in the confession of the impossibility of man's 
attaining virtue by his own effort, on account 
of the inherent evil in hia nature, and a skep¬ 
tical tendency as to the attainment of ultimate 
truth by any purely rational pioccss Neo¬ 
platonism attempted to overcome this result 
by a metaphysical system which at once ex¬ 
plained it and showed the way to attain tho 
highest knowledge and good by a supiara- 
tional experience in which tho individual ob¬ 
tained an immediate experience of the divine. 
The demonts not proper to Greek thought 
appearing in Neo-Platonism aio in harmony 
with the ichgioiia speculation current in 
Alexandria and donved possibly from oiientnl 
religious. They certainly fust appear in the 
philosophy of Philo, and although no direct 
1 elation between that Jewish philosopher and 
Neo-PIatomam can be traced, the resemblance 
must be more than a chance coincidence 
Thine arc three schools of Neo-Platonism 
distinguished ad to time, locality, and charac¬ 
ter. Of these the Alexandiian is the earliest 
and most important m the history of thought 
It is the cieatiyepeiiod of Nco-PIntomc specu¬ 
la Lion and finds its expression in Lhe works of 
Plolinus (201-270) and his disciple Porphyry 
(233-flv 304). U was at Alexandria that Plo¬ 
tinus developed the fust clem puts of hia .system 
under the influence of Aininonius Snccaa, tho 
tiaditional founder or Neo-Platonism. It was 
at Romo, however, that Plotinus lived and 
taught in his school of philosophy Here also 
Porphyry lived, editing the works of his master 
and teaching philosophy, not meielv that of 
his master, but that of Amtotle, on wlioso Work 
ho wrote valuable coin mcnlai ic9 The Roman 
period of Nco-Platonism is by far the most 
interesting ns its niins were predominantly 
metaphysical and ethical. Religious as it 
was in Us fundamental piinciples, it yet did 
not surremJei philosophical interests to further 
positive religion The Syrian school of Neo¬ 
platonism is represented by its founder Inm- 
blicluw (d 330), who degraded Neo-Plato mam 
by exaggci tiled emphasis upon llio magical or 
Iheurgic elements which had only been lightly 
touched upon in tho works of Plotinus. In 
tins phase, Neo-Platonism became less a phi¬ 
losophy and more a religious dogmatic ay stem, 
a justification of theurgy and a guide to nio- 
fioiency in magical nits The Athenian school 
is represented by a gioup of teacheis at Athens, 
the leading scat or the Inter study of heathen 
philosophical classics, and it flourished until 


the closing of the school in 52D by Justinian. 
Of those tcuelim by far the most important 
was Proclus (410-485) one of the schuhuchq. 
In Ina works ivc lmvc n, quasi-scholaslic attempt 
to weld niLo a consistent body of doctrine llio 
teaching of the various philosophers of llio 
school, avoiding the alliance with positive 
heathen religion, us there was not longer any 
hope for ity resuscitation. Pro cl lu gave Ilia 
form through winch Nco-PlaLouism affected 
Christian Mysticism, (Reo Mysticism) Rut 
though these three phases are clearly distin¬ 
guishable in the history of Neo-Platonism, tho 
movement was very widespread, and schools of 
philosophy were to be found in many cities 
sharing the common impulse given by Plolinus 
to metaphysical speculation and differing in 
many minor pom Is 

Nco-Piatomsni crime into conflict with Chris¬ 
tianity first in the period just before tho end 
of the heathen empire, when Porphyry at¬ 
tacked Christianity with vigor and grant criti¬ 
cal ability Yet Porphyry himself turned with 
increasing hostility against the crudities of 
heathenism and was ns unspnring ns any Chris¬ 
tian apologist in denunciation of the immoral 
mythology of heathenism lie acknowledged 
the personal worth and diameter of Christ, 
but denounced llio practice of Christians of 
wen duping him Tho Christian writings were 
to him base forgeries But the bicnch between 
the two systems, which in metaphysical out¬ 
lines had been hardly apprehended as hostile, 
widened, and, under the influence of Iamblichus 
and his teaching, Nco-riatonism began Lo 
associate its fortunes with the fortunes of 
paganism, and everything was done to establish 
paganism upon a spec ala five basis. 

Neo-Platonism failed in several points as n 
system likely to bccomo gencially acceptable. 
Its appeal was necessarily restricted to a select 
few. However low it might descend with 
Inmbliohua, \t always remained a metaphysical 
system. It failed to meet tho simple popular 
demand for an histona personality to whom the 
heart could turn In this the nearly allied 
system of Neo-PyLliagoreanifiin had an advan¬ 
tage And the attempt to employ Apollonius 
of Tyunn na euch was based upon Bound judg¬ 
ment. Then, again, the doctrine of God m 
Ncn-Platomsm was so transcendent, coluilcss, 
and vague, bo much like an IiypoBtnlizcd zeio, 
that it could not touch the heart, Even when 
tlie JnngUftgo of St AugUBLinc (gw) is sliongly 
reminiscent of Plotinus, them was always tho 
peiflunnl touch established by the Incnination 
and the personnhfy of God The ecstasy of 
Neo-Platonism might he an cxpciicncc for tho 
lnlfllcctual dlitc, hut it had no pionutc for the 
multitude. 

Although Neo-Platonism waa always limited 
in its appeal, evon in the Bchual of Inmhhclnis 
its enthusiastic adherents had hopes of making 
it a universal religion under the patronage of 
Julian (301-303). But though the philosophic 
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cal religion of that emperor gave free piny to 
the superstitious And polytheistic elements of 
paganism, Nto-Platoniain piovcd n diainnl 
foiluio ns a popular 1 elision It was natuially 
haled And despised by Christians, but it was 
ridiculed and contemptuously rejected by the 
heathen The dull ceremonies and joyless 
services pi escribed hv Julian after a Christian 
model failed to satisfy their religious craving* 
and habits of woiship Its interminable phil¬ 
osophical harangues in imitation ol Christian 
sermons gave nothing then minds could grasp. 
The very faihuo of Julian's attempt to make 
Neo-Platonism the State lcligion led to a le- 
action ancl to that relative sobiicLy which 
characterized the later school of Athens and 
found it’s expression in the writings of Proclua 
Though Neo-Platonism failed ns a religion, 
as a plulospohy it left a pcimancnl impress 
upon the Christian world In the East, the 
Pscudo'Dlony&ius made it the basis of his mys¬ 
tical theology. In the West, it left an abiding 
impression upon the theology of St. Angus tine 
and his followers, especially in the doctrine 
of God and the negative chamctci of evil. It. 
was revived repeatedly by both heretics and 
tcachcid of unblemished orthodoxy in tho 
Middle Ages, being identified ’With Platonism, 
Elements were introduced through the Ara¬ 
bians, Avicenna and Averroes. At the time 
of the Renaissance it was studied aficgli in tho 
original documents. Of its teachers under tho 
Medici, the Greek philosopher Gemistus PIctho 
was tho most important, Mmsihus Fiemus 
(ir,u.) Uaa'sla.Led Neo-Platonic works. Pico 
di Mirandola and Rcuchlm also studied it 
Giordano Bruno nnd Jacob Bolimc show its 
Influence Ficlitr and Hegel, and especially 
Schclling, show many affinities With the spec¬ 
ulative elements and methods of Neoplato¬ 
nism, and it has become n common posses¬ 
sion of various forma of mysticism 

J, C A,, Jn 

See Inmate Ideas ; Mysticism. 
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pecially tlioso of Erdmann, Uebenveg. anti Windel- 
bnml; and Uio histories of ClinsLian Dualrinc, 
tapcdmly that q[ A. llnninck 


NEPOS, CORNELIUS.—A Roman histo¬ 
rian of the fiTsb centuiy b c (c, 100-24), wiotc 
among other works a senes of paralLcL biogra¬ 
phies of famous Greeks and Ilomans in six¬ 
teen hooks (De vius iUustnbns) There 
miiiii only the pait ticaling of foreign genci- 
nlSj and the lives of Cato and Atticus. 

These Ina ginplues aio as a uulo very brief 
and have long been a favorite material to put 
into tho hands of young students of Latin. 
The style, however, la not pure, and the tend¬ 
ency to abstract analysis of oliaioatet renders 
the mill adapted to children, Then contents, 
too, arc often dull nnd uninspiring, Pnilly 
for these reasons, Nepos has been read less 
ancl less in schools in lucent yours, except 
for supplementary study When read he 
belongs to the second year, alongside or 
C®aar Theic is no lack of adequate school 
editions An exhaustive tdudy has been 
made of his stylo by Lupus (Der Sprachge- 
brauch dcs Cornelius Ncj)Qs t Berlin, 1876). 

G L. 

NERVE, — See Nervous System 

NERVE IMPULSE. — See Nervous Sys¬ 
tem. 

NERVOUS CHILDREN, — See Defec¬ 
tives, Neurasthenia 

NERVOUS DISEASES — See Mind, Dis¬ 
eases of. Neurasthenia. 

NERVOUS SYSTEM. —All ncivous tibsuo 
in the body, whctlici in the nerves or in the 
norve ccnteis, forms a single connected system. 
Foimcrly the " sympathetic system," with its 
ganglia and neivcs supplying tho viscera, 
blood vessels, etc., was legiudcd as ldatively 
independent of the cerebrospinal system, but 
present information indicates that tho sympa¬ 
thetic is simply an adjunct of the other, 
The tense organ a, though not lcekoned ns 
parts of the ncivous ays tern, arc connected 
with the sensory or affeient nerves — the 
retina with the optic nerve, the oigan of Corli 
with the auditory nerve, the taste buds with 
the nerves of taste, and Uil touch corpuscles 
and other sensory end-oigans in the skin and 
tluoughout the body with numerous sensory 
nerve fibers in the mixed nerves The muscles 
and many of the glands arc connected WiLh Iho 
motor ol off emit nerves Thus tho iysicia, 
ns a working whole, contains, besides the ner¬ 
vous system, the " receptors/' through winch 
the ciivnonment ncla oil the oignmsm, arid the 
“ effectors," by which the organism reacts upon 
the environment, The part played by the 
ncivous system is primarily that of affording 
a quick means of communication between tho 
receptors and the effcctois 

Spinal Cord —■ From the brain and spinal 
cord, ncivea ramify to all coiners of the body, 
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The brain, piolected by the skull, and tha 
coicl, extending down the back within the spine, 
are continuous with each othci through a hole in 
the base of Lho skull, The coicl appeals like a 



large nerve, one half 
to one thud of an 
jiichimhamctcMvith 
" enlargement-H" at 
the height of the 
bhonldcrs and nt that 
of the loilifi The 
upper enlargement 
is the souicc of the 
nerves to the arm, 
nml the lowm en¬ 
largement of tlioso to 
tlic legs; ami they 
arc the lower 01 local 
ccntoia for reflexes 
of the limbs 
The coid in white 
outside, as tlie nerves 
me, but a cioss sec¬ 
tion icveah some¬ 
thing not found in 
the neivcs, namely, 
giay nmttei. The 
cord is nearly divided 
into right and left 
halves by grouves 
or fissures extending 
along hath Us tlaisal 
nml its ventral sui- 
faco, but theio ig- 
mains a connection 
or " commissure " 
between the two Int¬ 
el nl halves In each 
half, the gray niatlci 
shows dorsal and 
vential portions or 
" hoi ns," the ventral 
being, in the cnlnige- 
incuts, Inigo and fat, 
while the dorsal horn 
is always lather 
BlemUu The mnves 
come ofT from tho 


cord by tho dorsal and ventral " loots,” of 
which there arc n whole scries on cithei side of 
the coid, It is a mmukable fn.it that though 
the nerves as they run through the limbs ami 
other parts of the body 



aio "mixed nerves, 11 
containing both sonsoiy 
and motor constituents, 
these are segregated on 
entering the cord, and 
all the sensoiy nerve 
fibeis enter the dorsal 


root, closo to the dorsal 
horn of the gray matter, while all of the motor 
fibers enter the ventral roots. In fact, during 
the embryonic growth of the nervous system, 
the motor nerves grow out fiom tho ventral 


lioin of the gray maLtci, while the sensory 
nerves giow, not out fiom the cold itbelf, but 
from the " spinal ganglia," masses of nen c 
colls lying dose outside the dorsal poitioii of 
the cord, 

The white matter of the cord, lying outside 
the gray, is spoken of as divided into " col¬ 
umns/’ doisal, vontinl, and laloinl, The dorsal 
columns arc direct continuations of the dorsal 
roots, and consist, therefore, of sensoiy fibers 
which have conic in from the nerves and are 
pioccedmg Lowatds the biauu The lateral 
and ventral columns contain many sets of 
fibcis, sonic conducting upwards nnd pome 
down, some being short and oIdiom long 

Brain — Tlie brain consists of the " brain 
Mqui/ 1 a coulinuaUon of the coid, and two 
huge outgiowths, the cciebnnn and cerebel¬ 
lum, The brain stem lies along the floor of 
the skull, fiom back to Ironl. Its rear or 
lower portion, next to the cord, is the "me¬ 
dulla" or r< bulb", in Trout n[ thus 19 the "pons" 
and next the " midbrain ", then the "inter¬ 
brain 11 or " thalamus," and finally the basal 



portion of the " end-brain Jl The groat bulk 
or tho end-bruin consists of the cerubial hemi¬ 
spheres, which are outgrowths fiom the moic 
pi mu live basal portion of the end-bram, tho 
ceiebelhim is an outgrowth from tlic pona 
The nerves of tho head issue fiom the biain 
stem; that to tho nose from the end-brain; 
that to the cya fiom the interbrain; those to 
the muscles of the eyeball chiefly fiom the 
midbrnm; Limb to the skin of the fnce from the 
pons, those to the cur and to the thiont and 
ipfir of tlic mouth from the medulla Wlieic 
the nerves from any part enter, there aio the 
lower cent era for that pint The medulla 
leceives the "vagus” none, which supplies 
the heart, lungs, and sLomnch; nnd the medulla 
accordingly contains the lespirutory center 
and the enidmc centei, as well as a vn&nmoLor 
center which regulates the constriction and 
dilatation of the blood vessels, nnd a center 
which influences Lhe activities of the sLomach, 
Tlic medulla, it Will he recognized, an ox- 
ticmcly vital part, without it, respiration is 
impossible, and accordingly destruction of the 
medulla ia, in one form or another, a favorito 
means of capital punishment, 

The eml-braifi, or cerebrum, is almost sepn- 
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rated into liemispKorea, these me, however, 
joined nt the base, And aic connected also by 
the “ corpus callosum," a large bundle of nerve 
fibers, whioh practically unites the hemispheres 
into one organ In the ceiebrinn, as Well as 
iu the ecrehellum r the amuip;cincnt or white 
and giay mattei is clifTcrcrit from that winch 
obtains throughout the cord and In am stem, m 
that the gray matter lies on the external suiface, 
forming a bark or rincl or 11 cortex," The ex¬ 
ternal surface or both the corebrum Mill ceic- 
helium is much folded, with the leault that the 
aien of the cortex and the amount of gray 
mailer arc much larger than would bo the case 
with a smooth suiface The surface of the 
cDicbium \a spoken of as divided into the 
frontal, pmictal, occipital, and temporal lobes, 
the frontal and paiietal being separated by the 
central fissme (or fissuie of Rolnnclo), and tlia 
fionlnlnnd temporal by the lateral figure (or fis- 
siu e of Sylvius) There are many minor fisaui'CB, 
subdividing each lobe into convolutions cn gyres 
Thus, from above downward, the frontal 
lobo contains the first, second, and Hurd frontal 
convolutions, and the temporal is similarly 
divided Tho pTcccntml and postcentral con¬ 
volutions border the central fissure, These 
subdivisions have value as landmarks, but 
da not usually indicata inner or functional 
division of the binin. 

Growth of the System, —The development 
of tho nervous system begins, vciy early in 
embryonic life, with the appearAnco of a 
"neural groove" extending nloug the back, 
and a little later arching over into a lube, the 
<l ntmml tube/ 1 It is the outer layer of Vac 
embryo from which the neural tube origin ales, 
but this is crowded inwards nnd surrounded 
by the growth of muscle imd bone, The neural 
tube at its forward end becomes expanded into 
a series of five vesicles, which develop into the 
five principal parts of the brain end-brain, 
interbrain, midbrnin, hind-brnin (including pons 
and cciobellum), and after-brain or medulla. 
In spite of the complicated form into which it 
grows, the neural tube remnins always a tube, 
with A hollow extending along the spinal cord 
and brain stem and into each cciebral hcinl- 
spheie The hollow of the tube is expanded 
into the u ventricles" of the brain, Along 
with the neural lube, there arc infolded two 
little strips of the external surface of the em¬ 
bryo, and these give rise to the sensory and 
p.ympMhclie nerves and ganglm, The motor 
uerves aiigc from the neural tube itself It is 
interesting to note that the ictinn, the sejisiLive 
surface of the eye, arises from the neural tube, 
and is therefore to bo regarded as part of the 
brain, it Uaq indeed n distinctly nervous 
structure 

Nerves.—Tho minute struduro of the 
nervous system is more impoitant to undci- 
fctiuul than the gross structure which has al¬ 
ready been sketched Microscopic study of 
the nerves shows them to be bundles of fibers 


running parallel to each other, like Wires iu 
telephone cable The white mnltri* of the cord 
and brain ia essentially the same ns the nerves, 
being composed of nerve fibers, The unit ig 
tho fiber, which, on microscopic examination 
is seen to consist of n central core, culled tho 
axon, sm rounded by one or two sheaths, In 
most of tho nerves, each ftxon has two sheaths, 
called medullary and primitive, tho latter being 
outside In the prhite matter of llio cord and 
brain, the primitive sheath is lacking, but Uib 
mcdullaiy is picserit, while in sympnthctic 
nerve fibcis the reverse is true, The mcdiil- 
Jiuy sheath is composed of a white, fatlika 
substance, which has some of the physical 
prupmtics of mi 
jnsulatoi and may 
have a somewhat 
similar function, 

It is thissubstauce 
which gives white¬ 
ness to the white 
matter. 

The gray mat¬ 
ter diffeis from 
the while in the 
absence of tho 
medullary sheath, 
and in the pres¬ 
ence of nervo 
cells, which arc 
absent from the 
white matter and 
from the ncives, 
except for the 
sympathetic! mid 
spinal ganglia at¬ 
tached to the 
nerves. The fine 
branches of the 
nerve cells nnd 
of the libera me 
also confined to 
the gray mtvUer. 

The gray matter 
consists of numer¬ 
ous nerve cells 
embedded m a 
meshwovk Q f mi¬ 
nute fibers, It pre¬ 
sents a most complicated problem to the micro¬ 
scopic anatomist who would analyze it; but, con¬ 
sidering the difficulties involved, cxtraoidinary 
pi ogress has been iruule. It is found that every 
nerve cell, if at all fully developed, sends out 
a long, slender branch, the nxon, which, becom¬ 
ing invested with a mcdullaiy alieath, emerges 
from the gray matter into the white, and ap¬ 
pear there as a nerve fiber. The axon, in 

other words, is a branch of a nerve coll and 

there seems little reason to doubt that nil the 
axons of the nerves and white matter originate 
from cells in the gray matter. Besides tlie 
axon, tfie nerve ecu has other brnuohes of a 
diffoient sort, short and branching like a tree, 
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fiom which /net they Iinvo received the name 
or 11 dendrites " These differ from Lite axon, 
also, in receiving no medullary sheath anil in 
never extending beyond the bounds or the gray 
matter. The axon, m general, branches much 
leas than the dendrites, and its blanches (called 
tf collaterals”) are slender and usually at 
right angles to the mam trunk. But the axon, 
and each or its collate!nls, finally comes to an 
end in a tuTL of fine branches, always turning into 
the gray mnLtcr to terminate in this mnnnci; 
Lhcic arc no terminations ol axons within the 
white inaLtpr. Apparently the nuincvous line 
fibers of the gray matter ai c accounted for as 
dendrites and fine terminations of axons; and 
ir so, wo can conceive the gray matter as con¬ 
sisting of nerve cells embedded in a dense mat 
of their own branches and of the branches of 
other colls mid axons 

Under high magnification, the inner struc¬ 
ture of the nerve cell shows a nucleus, similar 
to Hint round in every living cell, and — wlintiu 
neculuir to the nerve cell — numerous delicate 
libnla, coursing in different but definite direc¬ 
tions tluough the cell body and out into 
the axons and dendrites In the nxan, these 
fibrils run strictly paiallel to one another 
It is believed by some authonlies that tho 
fibrils arc the ultimate conducting agents, 
The cell body and laiger demhites show an¬ 
other feature that is absent from the axon: 

f granules of triangular or apmilie-shaped out- 
mu, called the chromatic bodies. The sub¬ 
stance which gives this mottled or 11 tigioid u 
appearance to the nerve cells may be of the 
nature of fuel, at least, it has been observed 
to bccumc diffused throughout the cell during 
prolonged activity, so that the fatigued nerve 
coll shows a diffused instead of a mottled coloi. 
Certain drugs and abnormal conditions also 
pioducc this condition, which is called chromn- 
tolysis 

Neurones. —A nerve coll, with its axon and 
dendrites and all tho lamifications, is often 
called a neurone This teim is bound up with 
the " neurone llicoiy," according to which the 
neurones remain separate one fiom another, 
and arc not united into continuity In em¬ 
bryonic development, the nervous system 
fllnrta as a collection of unbrnnehed cells, 
which Inter put forth axons and deiulriLes; 
and the i|iiestion is whether the brunches of 
different cells unite in the couise of their devel¬ 
opment into a continuous meshwork. Tha 
beat met hath yet available Tad to show any 
anastomosis of the branches of different nerve 
cells, though there is sometimes close adhesion. 
But some authorities oppose to the neurone 
theory a ” fibrillar theory," according to which 
the minute fibrils alien dy mentioned pass 
freely fiom one neurone Lo nnothei, and, pos¬ 
sibly, foun in the interstices between neurones 
ft network of the utmosL tenuity, which, these 
authors think, is woi'Lhy to be called the es¬ 
sential part of the gray mailer, since it would 


be tho means of making connections between 
different nerve libels and ho between different 
parts of the body As the evidence si ends to- 
daj, tho neuione thcoi}' has a better standing 
and widei acceptance than the fibullur theory, 
for tho passage ol fibula from one neuione io 
nnoLher, or tlieir presence in the spaces between 
neurones, haq not been demonstmted 

Function of Nervous System — The primary 
function of Lho nervous system is, without 
doubt, to conduct not materials, as Lhc circula¬ 
tion does, but something m the nature of mes¬ 
sages or stimuli, capable of arousing activity 
in the organs to which Lhc nerves run. The 
lf message ft carried by the nerve is culled, in 
the absence of any sure knowledge of its real 
character, the #f nerve impulse " It may be 
an electrical change tlmt moves along the 
nerve, since such a change can be detected in 
an active neivo, and nothing else— movement, 
heat, or chemical action —has been demon¬ 
strated The ai>ccd of the nerva impulse erm 
be measured, but in man tho values obtained 
have varied all the way from 11)0 feet to 350 
feet per second, with the more recent and im¬ 
proved methods favoring the higher values 
The function of tho nerve fiber, and accord¬ 
ingly of the nerves and white mailer, is cer¬ 
tainly to conduct and nothing more. Axons 
appear to be insulated one from another in 
the nerves and white matter, so that no com¬ 
munication from sensory Lo motor, no switch¬ 
ing or distribution of impulses, occurs except 
in the gray matter It is likely, though not 
universally believed, that all nerve fibers act 
much alike, being indifferent conductor What 
ia called the 41 specific energy of a nerve ” 
refers to such facts ns Hint a jarring or any sort 
of stimulus to the optic nerve produces only 
sensations of fight, but the specific energy 
may rcsido not in the optic nerve. buL in tho 
visual men of the cortex to winch tho nerve 
lends. The white matter and the nerves seem 
to be mere passive conductors. Everything 
that is active or variable with conditions or 
modifiable by experience n an affair of the grny 
mutter An adequate conception of tho action 
of the gray matter can certainly npt bo formed 
in the present state of knowledge; but what 
seems a probable) outline of its mechanism 
can be based on its structure aion^ with Llio 
notion that the fundamental function of all 
ncivaus tissue is to conduct impulses 

Where formeily the nervo cells were looked 
upon aa the essential things in the action of 
tho gray matter, of late the view' has gained 
force that they are milutivc in function, serving 
to keep their branches alive and in good wo] king 
condition, and that the brunches which inter¬ 
lace in the gray mutter do the netiml work 
There is, m any minute portion of lho grny 
matter, nn intermingling of the dendrites of 
tho cells located there with the terminations 
of axons which enter [rum other parts. For 
example, the axons coming into the cord or 
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brain eLciu from a sense organ terminate within tiou 11 between the interlacing branches of two 
iojnc rna^s of gray matteTj in clohe contact neurones. Hence, it is probable that court hc- 
with the dendrites of the cells of that gray tian through the gray matter is much slower 
nuttier; nml in some cases it is perfectly clear than along a nerve fiber, and that impulses 
that the incoming axons must transmit their go in only one direction through the gray 
activity (their ,f messages lf ) to the den- mattci The synapse has a sort of valve action 
dtttcs of these cells, It w piobablo that the on nerve impulses, permitUnjr them to pass 
dendrites are icecptivo and the terminations only in the direction from termination of axon 
of axons excitory oi tiansinissivcj so that a Lo dendrites The synapse is the susceptible 
nofvc impulse, entering the gray matter by part of a neural path or connection, where 
an axon, passes from the terminations of tins varying influences, such ns are seen in fiiciliU- 
a\on to the dwdntca of tinotlvu cell, and thence Uou and inhibition, take effect. The aywapte 
to the axon of that coll nnd so away to some it is, according to this conception, which is im- 
other part of the gray matter ot to some organ proved by learning and which deteriorates by 
outside, The function of the terminations disuse, 

of axons and of tho dendrites seems, theicFoic, Since all sensory axons lead into the gray 
to be that of effecting connections. matter, and all motor axons originate in gray 

Since nu axon, in its termination, may make matter, the simplest form of action involving 
eonnccUona with the dendrites of several cells, the ncivoua system is the reflex, in which a 
there is a chance for that distribution of in- stimulus to a sense organ, acting though a 
flucncc which is the essence of coordination sensory nerve, arouses to nctivity tho gray 
Since several axons may terminate m proximity matter from which issue tho motor nerves to 
to Hie dendrites of a single cell, there is oppor- the 1 casting muscles, The " reflex arc " con- 
tunily for the convergence and combination sista of the sensory or afferent nerve fiber, tho 
of impulses. Tho importance of n convergence synapse between this and the dendrites of a 
of neural paths is especially seen m facilitation motor nerve cell and the axon of tins cell, 
and inhibition Two stimuli, acting on differ- Tins ig the simplest possible leflex arc, but it 
ent sense organs, may reenforce or facilitate is probable that most reflexes have longer and 
each other's actum; or, one stimulus may more elaborate paths than this, 
prevent or inhibit the action of another. Localization of Functions, — It 15 clem from 
Thoughts and emotions, having their seat all that pi cccdes that tho nervous ayttem docs 
in the cerebrum, may either hasten 01 slacken not act as a muss, in the way Hint the liver may 
the Talc of bieallimg; and this means that they bo thought oi as acting, but in detail, by means 
have rcbuforced or inhibited the reflex offeefc of particular paths aiul connections. lienee 

of sensory stimuli leaching the rc&piratory a large share of the vast amount of study that 

center 111 the medulla. There must bo in all lias been given to the brain and cord U con- 
such cases a convergence of influences Troin coined with the localization of funcliQii In 
two ot more sources upon that part of tho the white matter attention has been directed 
gray matter which is directly connected with to disentangling tho tEinglc of bundles that 
the effector organs. course through ib, and that me called Iracls 

Sleep, drowsiness, and unconsciousness un- Purely anatomical methods need to be supplc- 
dcr tho influence of drugs aie conditions mented by physiological and pathological 
primarily of tho gray mnttei, and me probably methods in Older to trace out a tract from its 
lo be conceived ns a temporal y impairment ongin, i,e. the portion of gray matter contain¬ 
ed the connections between axons and den- mg the colls fiorn which its axons arise, to its 

dritoa. Learning, a process which seems to teimination, i c, tho portion of gray matter 
concern almost entirely the cerebral cortex, which its axons finally enter nnd whoro they 
may be conceived as consisting in tho lmniovc- terminate. Among sensory tracts m tho coed 
Went of connections through use, and forget- may bo mentioned the dorsal columns, which 
ting as an atrophy of connections through rtc apparently concerned with tho muscle 
disuse Exercising dendutes or the tormina- sense and not with the cutaneous souses, and 
lions of axons may probably cause them to the 11 spinothalamic tiact ,J in the lateral 
grow and improve in condition for woik, as is column, which is apparently the path of 
known to bn the enso in musculfti tisane cutaneous sensation. Among motoi paths, 

The neurone theory, though primarily cun- the one beat worth mentioning is perhaps the 
corned with tho struct lire of the gray inattei, corLico-spinnl 01 pyramidal tract which, origi- 
l\aa proved a great iml in reaching a conception no.ting in the giant cells of tho motor area, 
of the function. The name synapse has been passes down through the biain stem, "decua- 
applied lo^ the junction, without continuity, sales " or crosses, for tho most part, in tho 
of the termination of an axon with the dendrites medulla, and runs down the cord in the lateral 
of another cell The proximity of the two may column, terminating all tho way along in con- 
lie very great, yet it does not amount to eon- ncction with tho motor cells of the ventral 
tinuity such as holds between different por- horn. " Decussation ” is a curious fact ra¬ 
tions of the same neurone There is always a gartllng tile tracts that lead into or out of tho 
breach of continuity, or " surface of supiiva- ccicbrum The decussations occur 111 various 
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parts of the coid and brain stem, but all have 
for their effecL to bring the light half of the 
body into connection with the left liemiiphcio 
and the loft half of the body with the light 
hi'imsphcie. Thcicforc, the left henuspheie 
controls the movements of the light hand, and 
also receives bengsilums from it, 

The first indication of a localization of func¬ 
tions iu the eciobral roitcx— since the earlier 
effort of tlie phrenologists to localize the various 
facilities had proved aboi’Live — was Broca’s 
announcement that the third frontal convolu¬ 
tion in the left hemisphere was connected with 
speech, and that its injuiy entailed aphasia 
(gu.) Next, the “motor area" was roughly 
located, and amcc then mens for vision, heal¬ 
ing, touch (m the bioad moaning), and smell 
have been detin mined. These sensory and 
motor areas arc dircclly connected by iibcis 
with the lower centers, which in turn me dncctly 
connected with the sense organs and muscles 
The visual men, adjoining the calcarine famine 
on the median surface of the occipital lobe, 
receives impulses from the retina, and any 
seen object that influences fchc cortex acts first 
on this area, and then, by association fibers, 
on other parts of tlia cortex. All sensory im¬ 
pulses first reach Lho coitox in ccitmn limited 
areas and radiate thence by the vciy numerous 
association fibcis to other parts. The motoi 
area, extending along the front side of Lho 
central fissure, is the origin of the cortico- 
spinal and similar tracts, niul the piincipai 
gateway through which the influence o[ the 
cortex is exerted on the muscles. The motor 
area must bo aroused by association fibers 
whenever the movement of the hand is directed 
by the eye or cm 1 , or by some internal thought, 
The visual area in the occipital lobe, the audi¬ 
tory area in the first temporal convolution, 
the “ touch" or “ somesthctic " area just 
behind the central fissure, and the olfactory 
area in the pyriform lobule, along with lho 
motor area, cover only a small fraction of the 
cortex, and the remainder is by no means so 
certainly mapped out In genoral, it appears 
that regions immediately adjoining a sensory 
area have functions closely related to that of 
this area, but "higher " or moie intcllcelunL 
TIiub the recognition of familiar objects by 
sight, reading, etc,, depends on the occip¬ 
ital lobe; and the understanding of henul 
specoh and the appreciation of music depends 
on a temporal region near to the auuitoiy 
area. The region immediately behind the 
soincsthetio area seems to be concerned with 
the perception of form, texture, size, weight, 
etc, by touch, and tlio region just ill front 
of the motor area may have, besides its func¬ 
tion of speech, control of writing and other 
BnnilaT cobnhnationa. Even with these vaguer 
localizations added to what is clearly estab¬ 
lished, a large alune of the cortex still remains 
unc Imitcd 

The size or weight of the brain probably 


influences mental capacity, though the corre¬ 
lation is far fiom close The brain develops 
enrlioi than any oilier organ except the sense 
01 gnus: it is always foiward in fcetal life, mid 
at birth has fully n quarter of iLs adult weight; 
this increases to Lwo thirds during the fiist 
year, and to nine tenths at four yemsj after 
which there is a slow increase to about the 
fifteenth yeai. The adult weight varies con¬ 
siderably in different individuals, with an 
aveinge naL far fiom MOO grains (50 oz), 
m women it is about 10 per cent less (See 
GnowTii.) Studies of the cortex at different 
ages seem to show Hint the little fibers — den¬ 
drites and terminations of incoming axons — 
winch constitute lho working parts continue 
lo grow till the fortieth year at least In old 
age there is a s hi inking m the weight of lho 
brain. R. S. \V, 
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NERVOUSNESS - See Neuhasthenia. 

NETHERLANDS, EDUCATION IN THE. 
— The Kingdom of the Netherlands is divided 
into cloven provinces, namely, Noith Brabant, 
Gucldors, North and South Holland. Zealand, 
Utrecht, Friesland, Ovorysscl, Gionlngeii, 
Drunthc, and Limburg. The names rcenli 
the independent dukedom, bishopric, and coun¬ 
ties whose contests mark the early history of 
the country Tho area of the kingdom is 
12,048 square miles, and its population in 1910 
was 5,045,420. It is a kingdom of large 
towns, having no loss than thirty with popula¬ 
tions above 20,000 The colonial possessions 
of the Netherlands, which have been a source 
of wealth, comprise nn area of 783,000 square 
miles and a population of approximately 
38,000,000 

The religious denominations have exercised 
great influence in educational maLters. The 
royal family and the upper classes, generally, 
belong to the Refoimcd Church, which num¬ 
bers above 2,688,000 adlieieuts; other Protes¬ 
tant denominations comprise 740,000. The 
lloman Catholics number 2,052,781; Jews 
106,402; Jansenists, 10,082, Complete religious 
liberty prevails, and each denomination re¬ 
ceives an annual subvention from the treasury, 
The people of the Netherlands are nearly 
all natives by birth and ancestry, foreigners 
forming only 1 per cent of the total 
5 
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Historical Development, -—The first school 
witlun tho limits of what is now the Nether¬ 
lands. So far ns the records show, was cstab- 
liishcJ at Utrecht by Willcbrord, missionary 
from England to the Frisians, He was or¬ 
dained Bishop of Utrecht m 605 nt the instance 
pf Pcpili, father of Charlemagne, who desired 
to found a bighopric in that pint of Fiieslmul 
which had been brought under the Frankish 
rule. Tinvs Ulrochb became tv center of en¬ 
lightenment m the empire of Charles the Great . 
The monastery schools of Egmond, Nijmwegen, 
MidrUeburg, Zealand, and Adoinvcrt were 
famous in the ninth ocnlury. The breaking 
up of the Empire after the death of Charles 
the Groat was followed by invasions of the 
Northmen and the consequent rise to power 
of Lhe groat nobles who opposed then ravages, 
and of the towns to winch tile people fled for 
safety. It wns in the eleventh century that 
tho Count of Holland by his successful resist¬ 
ance to tho Emperor, Otto II, gained over- 
lordship in NcLhor-Lolharingia; and fiom 
William I, tho Count of Holland who boie a 
nolable part in the fourth crusade, tho chief 
towns secured charters that guaranteed civic 
liberty and privileges to the burghers* Among 
the latter was the right to establish schools, and 
thus early in the thiitoenth century, beside 
the Cathedral and monastery schools, appeared 
" public " or town Schools These were styled 
School cn Schrijfambacht^ Schooled en Kostarn 
(school and writing office; school and clerks' 
houses). T]io schoolmijalers (schoolmasters) 
Were looked Upon as professional men They 
formed distinct guilds and fraternities and were 
highly respected by their fellow cabmens Public 
schools were divided into groote an bijschoolcn 
(higher and lower schools), Latin Was taught 
only in tho higher schools, winch had goneinlly 
the largest number or pupils One of them, tho 
school of Zwolle, numbered 1GQG pupils from 
tho Netherlands and Germany. The Brcthien 
of the Common Life (<?.»), whose hist school 
was founded by Gerhard tho Great of Deventer 
(J3I0-I3S1), did much for tile promotion of 
education m different European countnea 
Thus the different classes of scliools which 
maintain their distinctions under the present 
system or public instruction, namely, chinch 
schools, town or public schools, and bchools 
belonging to pronto societies, a\l originated 
before the close of tho fourteenth contuiy 
In the century following, the provinces Were 
controlled by the Dukes of Huigundy; but 
although their political life was stifled, Llic arts 
and the learning of tho Renaiaarmeo flourished, 
especially in Flanders and Brabant, Tho 
Stnlcs-CicnerAl of the provinces, instituted 
by Philip of Burgundy^ became, in time, the 
embodiment of their national will and purpose. 
From the last of the Jhvrguftdinn ruicTS. tho 
Duchess Mnry, Lhe cities secuiecl the u Great 
Privilege" (1477) which affirmed bheir right 
to hold diets, reserved to tho Estates a voice 
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jn tho declaration or war and the imposition of 
taxes, established one high court of justice 
for Holland, Zealand, and Friesland, and made 
Dutch their oflicml language. Thus the lend¬ 
ing pi evinces entered upon the cenLuiy of 
gljuggle nganist Charles V and Philip of Spain 
with a mntsiMQ of interim,I union, This period 
was marked by a wonderful outburst of talent 
and learning. The fame of gloat scholars, 
Emsmus, Gvoluia, Baum veldt, to name only 
those who most piofoundly affected human 
thought, is linked with that of William the 
Silent, founder of the Dutch Republic, and of 
Jib son MfUUicc, ita military genius The 
University of Leyden (o u), the bulwark of 
Protestant doctiina in the UuiLcd Provinces, 
was founded by Wiliam the Silent in 1575 to 
commemorate its heroic defense against tho 
Spanish besiegers Ten years later (1585) 
a second university was created nt Franeker, 
and in Uig seventeenth century three univer¬ 
sities were added; namely, Ufciceht, 1038, 
Groningen, 1614, and Ilerdcrwijk, 1048 
Fianckn and Ilerdcrwijk were closed in 18 ll, 

The fail of the Dutch Republic is connected, 
indirectly at least, With the billci controversy 
he tween the cxliemo Protestant seels, the 
Ai minimis and the Calvinists, which broke 
out in the University of Leyden early in the 
seventeenth century Tiic rivalries and con¬ 
tests of the dilTcient provinces completed the 
disaster, cu\d the political life af Lite United Prov¬ 
inces became lnexLncably mingled with that of 
neighboring Powers Nevertheless a ceiiain 
distinction was preserved to the Province 1 ? by 
the achievements of their university teachers and 
by the re luge they n flouted to men of science 
and learning exiled from their native lands 

Anlecedc?il8 of lhe Present System of Piimary 
Education —The early zeal lor education in 
this kingdom hacl little effect upon the common 
people; lhe fust movement in then inteicsls 
was begun by John Nieuvonhuyaon, a Monnon- 
itc clergyman of Gioningcn, who founded in 
that city, in 1784, lhe Society of Public Good 
(Mmtachappij lot Nut uan’t Algcincpn), whose 
object was to promote elementary instruction 
— moral, social, and religious The society 
established schools, published simple textbooks, 
and awakened gicat inteicst in the subject 
of popular education. 

At this time the provinces were comprised 
in the Republic of Batavia (1795-1SOG), and 
the political spirit gavo impetus to the efforts 
of the society. A special commissioner, the 
celebrated Van den Eiulo, was appointed to 
devise means for promoting the general in¬ 
struction of the people The outcome of his 
labors was the law of 1806, which foims tho basis 
of the primary school system Napoleon had 
already extended his conquests to Holland, and 
a few months a[tcr the pi omul gabion of the 
law the Emperor made lua brother Louis king 
over the province Fortunately, howevor, 
Louis had no disposition to interfere with the 
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educational movement. In 1810 lie abdicated, 
find Napoleon then incorporated the piovinces 
into the Empire and took measures for assimi¬ 
lating their educational system Lo that of the 
Imperial University Tho leport of Cuvici, 
one of the two commissioners appointed for 
tins service, was so favorable to the system of 
primary education, that it was continued with 
Van clou Elide as its chief After tho fall of 
Napoleon and the establishment of the kingdom 
or the Netherlands, comprising Holland and 
Belgium, a decree wns issued (March G, 18115) 
which ordered that the school law ( of IROfl 
should be the basis for fuither regulations con¬ 
cerning public instruction, This early menauro 
settled for tho Netherlands tho principle of 
public inspection of schools. IL provided for 
the appointment of school inspectors who were 
to constitute in each province ft permanent 
school board Tho largest communes wero 
required to form local school boards. No 
school could he established wiLhout the special 
permission of the provincial or communal 
authorities. The com so of primary instruc¬ 
tion camplified reading, writing, arithmetic, 
DuLch, French or other modern language, 
geography, and history. Schools wero to be 
entirely independent of ecclesiastic al influence 
The schoolbooks were to be authorized by tho 
school boards Nobody was allowed to teach 
without passing the prescribed examinations 

The intervention of the State in education 
and the prohibition of leligious teaching in 
tho schools were vehemently opposed by tho 
Roman Catholics, who formed the majority 
in the southern provinces (the present kingdom 
of Belgium) Then dissatisfaction grew from 
'ear to year, and finally gave rise to the ycyo- 
ulion of IK30, which was followed by the per¬ 
manent separation of Belgium fiom Holland 
Before this uvent tho school system had re¬ 
ceived two important extensions. In 1816, 
through the influence of M Van den Endo, 
a normal school was established at Haarlem 
ns an integral part of the system, and govern¬ 
ment recognition was extended to the normal 
school at Groningen, picviously established 
by the Society of Public Good. Up to tins 
lime the teachers of Holland had been trained 
by serving an nppienticeship, from the ago 
of fourLeen to sixteen or eighteen, aa assistants 
in the larger schools Duiing the same time 
they were given instruction for an hour every 
evening This pupil-teacher system, which 
was subsequently introduced into England, 
never developed ita worst features in Holland 
and in a rcsLramecl form is still employed there 
na n means of training The pupil teachers 
form no part of the regular school staff. 

The second menauio of extension was the 
establishment of a higher class of primary 
schools, the burgerscholcn, to meet Ihc demand 
of the middle classes that the State should 
provide schools suited to theii childien. Tho 
law of lfiOG hud placed public schools and pri¬ 


vate schools on tile same basis as regards in¬ 
spection by the state and tho (nullification of 
teachers. Fees wero charged m the public 
schools, but free provision was authorized for 
oor children, aud thus the public schools 
ccamo in practice charity school?, and the 
middle classes, who bore the greater pnrL of 
Ihc Rchool tax, were forced to patronize the 
more expensive private schools The higher 
ordei of pubho schools, established in response 
lo the natural demand of the middle clasps, 
included modern languages, French and Eng¬ 
lish, na well aa the sciences, in their curriculum 
Theso buighcr schools were condemned in 
Cuvier’s Report as superficial and lending to 
draw students away from more solid branches 
Time has shown that they anticipated, in a 
measure, the modern type of secondary school 
which is now found in every country. 

Although the northern provinces were 
strongly Protestant, thcic wns a Roman Catho¬ 
lic minority winch showed tho same opposition 
ns the Belgians to the purely secular school 
system The ullra-Pi o test an U were in accord 
with them oil this point and both together 
succeeded in restoring a measure of clerical 
influence lo the schools A royal decree of 
January 2, 1812, ordained that the religious 
faith of candidates for the teaching service 
should be taken into account, ami authorized 
the examination of textbooks by the clergy 
before they should be adopted Religious 
ins true Lion was still excluded from the courso 
of study, but the clergy were allowed the use 
of the schoolrooms for that purpose before 
or after the school hours. 

The constitution of 1816, which replaced the 
earlier constitution of 1815 and is still in force, 
comprised the following clauses respecting 
education Public instruction shall be an ob¬ 
ject of incessant care on the part of the govern¬ 
ment. Public instruction shall be regulated 
by law, with due deference to all religious 
creeds The legal authorises shall provide 
for sufficient public elementaly instruction 
throughout the kingdom, Instruction is free, 
and it is to be under the supervision of the 
BDCulur authorities, whoso functions shall be 
regulated by law A report on the slnto of 
higher, middle class, and elementary instruc¬ 
tion Situdl lie submitted to the Stalcs-Gcncrnl 
(legislature) every yeni by the Crown (Art 104). 

7Vie School Law (1857) —In accordance 
with the constitutional provisions, reports and 
piojecls of law for the regulation or elementary 
schools were submitted, but it was not until 
1857 that ft law dealing with the subject wns 
successfully earned through the legislature. 
Tho undeilying principles of the law as regards 
the scope and support of elementary schools 
and the qualification oT teachers are as follows. 

Art. 1. Elementary Instruction is divided into or¬ 
dinary mid more extended niRlruction Ordinary 
instruction includes reading. wriLiUR, anLlimotlc, Ihn 
Dutch language, hiatory, Lno nuhiucnlfl of natural 
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philosophy, nrnl singing ThP moro rxtPTuled inaLruc- 
Uou is cQusulcred Lo inelialD tho rudiments nf modern 
1 tingling™, of ninLlirm tilled mul ngncuUuri', gymnastics, 
draw mg and nccdln \\ ork 

Art 2 Element tiry instruction may be given either 
Inarhould 11 ' 11 * " * n 

Art 3 
Lmnetl bx 

menl, sov v o 

school a Subsidies may be grimled lo pirvntr senoola 
on Lho purl of Lho communal, provincial, nr stale uii- 
Lhorilics Sclinola lima assisted dntH bo open to all 
children, wdlirniL diatlncUuii of rdigioiia creed , , , 

Art, 0. Nobody is allowed to give elementary in- 
sL ruction who iloea mil posses lho proofa of enmicity 
and nioralily, Fomentra must lia\c a apecinl por- 
missiau from the government 

Art 8 Any person giving dcmenlnry iuslrudion 
’without being qualified ahull he prosecuted 

Art 12 For the education of tenchrra there shall 
be at lensl lv»o slnto IxftUiuiH Reboots. The education 
of elementary school teacliera fllull bo promoted by Lho 
government ns murli ns possible, 

Art, 10 In every commune elementary instruction 
shall 1)0 Riven in n certain number of Bchonls, sufficient 
for Lho number mid requirements of the population, nod 
Uio schools shall Ijd open lo oil children without dis- 
tmction of religious creed 

In ndcliLion to llic essentials sot forth in the 
ailiclcs nbo\e quoted, the law authorized the 
Stale to intervene if communes neglected ita 
demands, dclct mined llm maximum number 
of pupils allowed for one tcachei, tho minimum 
salary for head teachers and for assistant 
touchers; and the mode of examining and eei- 
lificating tcachoia, both men and women. 
The appointment of teachers was left to tho 
communal authorities, but they weic login ded 
ns State officials and weic entitled to pensions 
from Lhc government under the following 
provision of the law: 

Art:, 20 Tho right lo n pension is acquired after an 
honorable ch'srlmrge at the age of EixLy-fivi 1 , and after 
furly yours 1 service A pension may nlsu bo gran Led to 
Ihoao who after Lou years' service hnvo become invalids 
Those who lmve not received nil honorable diachargo 
forfeit their right Lo n pension 

The expenses of elementary school a weic to 
he borne by the communes, fees ^cie authoi- 
lzcd in all schools, but ftcc tuition was required 
for indigent cluithcn, It was fur Liter pro¬ 
vided that Lho State should give special aid 
lo poor communities for the establishment of 
primary schools, 

The system or school,inspection provided 
by the caiher law of 1S0G was continued and 
strengthened under the law of 1857. The gen- 
ciid supervision of education throughout the 
kingdom was committed to the Minister of the 
Intelior, who is rcpiescnlcd by provincial and 
district inspectors in the exercise or the super¬ 
visory functions The duties of inapeclois, 
both State and local, were minutely prescribed 
in Hie law 

’When the law of 1857 was pending m the 
legislature, the question of religious instruction 
was the chief subject of discussion, In the 
end the nonsectmun character of the schools 
was maintained; but it was expressly piovided 
in the law that; 
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The Bystcin of rduvnLion bIirII bo mado rPiuhicivo 
lo the development of tlio intellectual cup net lies nf the 
children and Lo Ltmir training In all Christum and social 
virtues The teachers shall not teach anything In¬ 
consistent with the respeet duo to the religious opinions 
oC nllicrs. Religious instruction is IcIL to th 0 several 
nligious denominations Tho schoolrooms shall he nt 
their dispuuil for Lhat purpose out of the regular bcIloo! 
limns, [Art 23,J 

With a single exception the main provisions 
of the law of 1857 have proved sntisfactoiy 
to nil parties, and the subsequent laws of August 
17, 1878, mid December 8, 1889, have simply 
unproved the system by strengthening the 
inspection aci vice and raising both the slnndnrd 
of qualification nncl the minimum salaries for 
teachcis, 

The status of piivatc schools, as determined 
by the law of 1857, has been Lhc subject of biLtcr 
controveisy and has been modified icpcatedly na 
the opposite par Lies, Libcial and Conserva¬ 
tive, have come into power The law of 1878, 
enacted by the LiberalSj ordered that cveiy 
school receiving a subsidy from the Slate, 
however small, should bo considered a public 
school and should be subject to the same 
legulntiona The part of the State in the 
school expensed was fixed at 30 per cent for 
all schools classed aa public. The Conserva¬ 
tive party came iuto power in 1883, but it 
piovccl difficult for them to obtain subsidies 
for sectaunu schools In 1889 this was in¬ 
directly accomplished by including the pio- 
posals in a financial bill Tins measure pro¬ 
vided that the State appropriation, which had 
been fixed at 30 per cent of tho total school 
expenditure by Urn law of 1S78, should be pro¬ 
portioned to the lumber of pupils, nlike n\ 
public and in private schools Fees nre 
required in all schools, but not to exceed tho 
nrtunl cost per pupil and nre to bo remitted 
in case of necessity, The additional appro¬ 
priation for school buildings was fixed m cveiy 
case at 25 per cent of the total cost While 
Stale subsidies weic thus sanctioned for pri¬ 
vate schools, the communes were prohibited 
from making appiopnations to them Ihe 
immediate effect of this nieasuic was to in¬ 
crease the number of paiochial schools and 
reduce the attendance upon public schools 

The denominational difficulty having been 
Bottled by the law of 1SSD, support wns secured 
for the compulsoiy piinciplc which was in¬ 
ti ocluccd by a law 7 of July 7, 1900, carried by 
the Libei ala Parents and gunidifliis weie le- 
quired to sccuic tho education of their childicn 
and the duties and poweis of school attendance 
committees were accordingly extended. 

Elementary Education —School administra¬ 
tion and supervision —The State administra¬ 
tion of schools is iu chaigc ol Uig Minister 
of the Intel ior; at the head of the inspection 
sci vice aic thicc general mspcclois; and 
Buboidlnuta to them arc twenty-five district 
inspector, ninety-four inspcctois of arron- 
diaacmcnts, and from 200 to 300 communal 
418 
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committees All these officials mo appointed 
by the snvcieigii and receive their snlariea 
from the State The communal committees 
maintain close relation with the local school 
hoards and local supervhois and report to the 
provincial mspectois, The latter make annual 
reports to the Minister of the Inteuor, and at 
liis summons meet us an ndvisoiy council to 
deliberate upon the interests of elementary 
education. 

The local administration of the schools rests 
upon the local civil authontics, communal 
buigomastcr and council The law requires 
that a school boaid shall be formed in cveiy 


commune, but small communes may unite 
to form a board in common. The school 
boaid maintains constant supervision over tho 
schools and leporls lo the communal council 
their condition and needs, 

Statistics ,—Piiniary instruction {lager On - 
dcrwjB) includes day schools for children of the 
obligatoiy age (seven to thirteen years); lepe- 
tition 01 continuation schools; and evening 
schools Elementary schools for defective chil¬ 
dren and infant schools arc partly supported 
by public funds, but they do not come under 
the same legulations ob the ordinary schools. 
The fallowing statistics pertain to the latter only. 


Da* Soiiqqu 

N DM Dr II 

| lvNlV3U.Mr*tT 

Tuxculivu 

OF Schools 

iSoya 

Girls 

Total 

Men 

Women 

ToU! 

Public , , , . , . ... 

Subsidized private , „ , . , 

Non-aubsidized pnvalo . . , 

6220 

189'J \ 

127 j 

313,000 
100.317 

210,S24 
100,071 

602,821 

341,318 

11,100 

40D7 

5201 

4775 

10,301 

0772 

To Lnl , ... . . 

7215 

403,317 

110,705 

001,142 

10,097 

fill 70 

20,073 


The 2010 piivaLc schools in the above table 
were classified as—Chanty and oiphan schools: 
Protestant, 30, Iloman Catholic, 31; Jewish, 
2, Coipornto schools ■ Pi o test ant, 9*10, Roman 
Catholic, 807; Jewish, 2. Private schools. 
Protestant, 51; Roman Catholic, 10; other 
schools, 71 

Tho iiumbci of children between the ages of 
seven and thirteen enrolled in tho schools 
January 15, 1010, was 727,854, which was 95 
per cent of the total number of childicn of the 
ages named The small number of children 
between seven and thirteen years of ago not 
enrolled on tho date mentioned were under tho 
supervision of the school authorities. The 
total number of pupils having free instruction in 
1000 wna 277,792 or 30 per cent of the total 
enrollment, 13oys and girls attend the samo 
school and aic instructed together, 

The classification of the teachers and number 
in each class were as follows: — 


PUDLIC BCHOOLS 


Men 


WOMEN 


Head tenchere 

Teach era , , - 

3105 

Head teachers 

03 

7005 

Tenchere, 

5138 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Mfn 


Women 


Hoad leacherfl , . 

Teachers , , 

1118 

Head teachers , , 

635 

3517 

Teachers , , , 

1210 


The regulation b call for one head teacher 
for every school, if tho number of pupils is 


between 41 and 90 there must bo a second 
teacher; if from 91 Lo 144 a thud, and for 
every additional 55 pupils, an additional 
teacher, The minimum salary for head tcach- 
cis ranges from 750 fl. ($301 50) to 950 11. 
($382); for teaclicis fiom 500 fl ($201) to 
700 fl ($281 40) The snlariea depend in a 
measure upon the number of pupils. 

All teachers who have reached the age of 
sixty-five years, and those who arc mentally or 
physically disabled, after ten years 1 service, 
are entitled to peivnona The pensions are paid 
quarterly, and amount to one sixtieth of the 
annual salary for each year of service, but must 
never exceed two lbirds of the former salary. 

The cniollmeiil in the other schools included 
in the primary system, 1910, wns us follows 1 — 


Evening Sciioolb j 

PuriLa 

Male 

Feinala | 

Tolul 

Public , 

2790 

2132 

4D?S 

Pnvnlo . , 

1177 

1055 

25J 2 

Total . , 

1273 

3187 

7150 


The pupils m the elementary evening schools 
are generally alao attending day schools; lwnco 
tho former arc an adjunct to the latter, 


Continuation Sciioolb 

PuribB 

Mnla 

i Female 

Total 

Public 

20.109 

13.300 

30.520 

Private , . 

5344 

1374 

07 IB 

Tolnl . . . 

di.cin 

14,733 

40,217 
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The regulations require that puntiuy schools 
shall be open without intermission the whole 
yctn, except on holidays. During class hours 
the muster shall bo present from tlie opening 
of school to closing; lie must not engage jn 
extraneous duties, nor absent himself except 
in eases of absolute necessityv Pupils must 
bo enrolled, as far «s possible, for fixed 
terms. An examination 13 held onco a year 
at each school and qualified pupils are then 
promoted from the lower to the higher 
grades, if circumstance permit, rewards aro 
given for diligence and incut A deserving 
pupil, when leaving school after completion 
of the course of study, is piescntod With 
a certificate of honor. A code of icgulntious 
must be drawn up for each school, and this, 
whether written or pi in ted, 19 displayed on 
the board, hung up in tho classroom, nncl 
from tune to time is read and explained by 
the master. School savings banks me main¬ 
tained in nearly all schools 

Miflious Instruction ,—'The lessons in reli¬ 
gion are intrusted entirely to niinibtcis and 
special teachers of theology Regular teachers 
must refrain limn teaching, doing, or permitting 
anything »t variance with tho respect due to 
the religious convictions of other sects A 
teacher guilty of offense m this respect may 
be suspended Tor a term not exceeding one 
year, blit in case of repetition of the o/Tciieo 
he way be Buapcndti! for an indefinite period 
from the duties of a public-school teacher. 
The introduction of religious instruction into 
common schools is no dcptirtum Rom tho 
principles of Lhc law It lias been allowed 
on account of tho difficulties experienced 
by parents who cannot ohtaiu religious in¬ 
struction for their children in other suitable 
places, but precautions are taken so that 
religious teaching shall not interT ciq with other 
lessons 

School Buildings — The modern school build¬ 
ings me commodious and well planned and the 
furnishings excellent The sanitary conditions 
of the buildings arc strictly regulated, nncl in 
a few cities the schools arc supplied with bath¬ 
ing facilities In fifly-cight communes medical 
inspection of schools is maintained. 

tixpcndilurc /01 Elementary Schools. — The 
tutnl expenditure (current mid capital) for 
elementaly schools amounted in 1000 to 
33/700,839 fl. (313,583,917) Of this amount 
the SLatc boie G2 per cent, the communes 2S 
per cent; and school fees, examination fees, 
etc, the remaining 10 per cent The fees 
are oniuYL, often as low aa foui cents a 
week, ancl ranging up to twenty cents The 
expenditure was equivalent to $14,18 per 
capita iff the enrollment (937,83^) in the ele¬ 
mentary schools, i e day, continuation, and 
evening, und to §2 32 per capita oT the popula¬ 
tion. There weio also expended 30,124 f\ 
(315,728) in the support of four public, and 
three piivatc schools for Lhc feeble-minded, and 
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20,008 fl. (38,405) for a school for idiots, Of 
the latter amount only GOOOfi were from public 
appropriations 

The provision or elementary instruction is 
completed by infant schools (Be iranr.seWen) 
which arc chiefly private in character In 1910 
they numbered 105 public, enrolling 30,073 
children, and 1002 private with an omofiment of 
102,970 This would raise the total number of 
children at school to nearly 18 per cent of the 
population. 

Normal Schools — The need of special 
preparation foi teachers was recognized by 
the Society for Public Good and was impressed 
upon the authorities fioni the time public 
elementary schools were first established. The 
school law of 1857 provided that two State 
normnl schools should be maintained, and sub¬ 
sequent laws, supplemented by geneml iegu- 
Jations, have greatly increased the provision 
for this work. In addition to the norma] 
schools and nonnal classes maintained by the 
State, both schools and classes of this order 
me established by communes and by pnvato 
bodies, Those receive aid from tho State 
if they comply with tho official requirements 
The importance of the seivico is recognized 
by the entrance examinations and by the final 
examination which entitles to ft diploma. The 
standard oT qualification for directors and 
teachers, and m the cage? of State normal schools 
appointments to these positions, must be con- 
fir rned by the sovereign 

The courses of sLudy and training in a com¬ 
plete normnl school covst four years, The 
subjects included arc writing, arithmetic, com¬ 
position, the Dutch language, general and na¬ 
tional history, geography, natural science, 
singing, violin and pianq, principles of the 
Ficnclq German, and English languages, mathe¬ 
matics, pencil drawing, gymnastics, aguculUirc, 
theory of teaching and pedagogy Teachers 
must require all students to attend religious 
instruction, which is given at stated hours, and 
also their respective churches. Books and 
school material are furnished free of cost. 
Normal schools for young men are day schools; 
those for young women are generally boarding 
schools 

Statistics. — The salient particulars respect¬ 
ing these schools and classes aa reported for 
1010 arc summarized 111 the tables on following 
page, 

Thero were in addition to the above fifty-nine 
students (forty-five young men. fourteen young 
wo men) m training unclci the head teachers or 
schools, Of these seven men and one woman 
passed the diploma examination 

Special courses of training arc maintained 
by Lhc State, communes, and private associa¬ 
tions for those intending to quality as teachers 
of gymnastics, drawing, manual work, ngricul- 
tme, etc Candidates for appointment ns 
principals of schools must pass a highci exami' 
nation than that for ordinary teachers 

420 
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NORMAL ECIIOOL3 


CtiAEd 

No OF 
Schools 

Enrollment 

NoviDEr op Sttjdentb 
at Pin*l Examination 

Amount or 
Btxtr Arrnn- 
MiUTioN (United 
States 
C unnrNOY) 



Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Number 

passed 


Stntn , ... 

7 

&G3 

83 


115 

2D 

no 

31DD,500 

Communal , 

3 

SO 

225 

254 

10 

57 

59 

17,634 










ProtMlanfc 

12 

308 

an 

73D 

oa 

30 

47 

20,000 

Roman Cnlhotto 

37 1 

491 

15'Jl 

2023 

10Q 

265 

203 

DO,37 D 

Others , 

5 

M 

2204 

230B 

4 

GO 

59 

IS,013 

To Lai 

04 

1430 

4504 

60411 

303 

452 1 

B47 

1300,432 


NORMAL COURSES 


Class 

No 

Enrollment 

Numueti of Students 

1 at Final Examination 

Amount of 

ArrnOrniATiON 
(United Btitea 

CimnivNCY) 



Men 

Women 

To Lid 

Men 

Worn en 

Number 

pnaaed 


SLalo . . , 

SO 

mo 

1858 

34H 

J14 

425 

403 

1208.024 

Comniuonl . - , 

4 

113 

240 

353 

14 

3D 

1 44 

ortffl 

l'rlvaLo 

120 

1516 

1300 

2875 

230 

21D 

207 

48,102 

Total , , 

210 

am 

315B 

00*12 

655 

053 

774 

8205.102 


At Leyden there is a college Tor the training 
of kindergarten teachers, the only school of 
this class which is subsidized by the State. 
It receives from this source 3500 fh (31107) 
annually and from the city 2000 fl, ($SG0) In 
consideration of these funds, the college supplies 
leachcra for the kindergarten schools of the 
city without charge In addition to twenty- 
five resident students there is an average at¬ 
tendance or seventy day students. A notice¬ 
able) feature of the tiaming is the adaptation 
of the Froobeltan methods and material to the 
conditions of child life in the kingdom 
Secondary Education. — Secondary educa¬ 
tion (imdddbaar Omlmuys) ia OTgaimcd \\\ 
accordance with a law of May 2 J 1963, amended 
by laws of June 28, 1876, and April 25, 1879. 
Included under tins head arc the burgher 
schools, higher burghci schools, agricultural 
schools, and industrial, trade, and technical 
schools. As in the case of primary schools, 
the secondary institutions may bo of either 
public or private origin 
Superuhion — The Minister of the Interior, 
the supreme educational authority, oxerciscs 
his control of this department through the 
agency of three general inspectors who arc 
appointed upon lus recommendation by the 
sovereign, one of theso has special superin¬ 
tendence of the State agricultural schools 
Local committees are appointed by the com- 
meicial councils with the appioval of the minis¬ 
ter, fot the immediate supervision of public 
secondary schools. In the case of industrial 
or Leclinfcal schools for girls, women me genei- 
ally appointed on the boards The supervision 
of the higher burgher schools is committed to 
their respective directors 


Teachers, — Only persons holding a diploma 
from ft university or from a State examining 
board, and a testimonial of good moral stand¬ 
ing, as required by law, are allowed to engage 
in secondary instruction. From this rule are 
exempted (1) persons who instruct children of 
one family only; (2) those who do not ronko 
teaching their profession but havo obtained 
royal authority to teach without remuneration 
(members of religious orders) Directors and 
teachers of secondary instruction must receive 
authorization Trom the Minister of the Interior 
before they can be appointed to n position in 
any public oi private institution, or for giving 
private lessons. DircctoiB and teachers of higher 
burgher schools supported by the communes 
are appointed bv the local council from a list 
or eligible candidates recommended by local 
authorities. Only male teachers arc employed 
in the higher buigher schools. The teachers 
of accondaiy schools receive pensions upon 
practically the same conditions hh those of 
primary aohaola 

Scope of UicButqIic} and Higher Burgher Schools 
— The burgher schools, intended particularly 
for the children of tradesmen, mechanics, 
Qiid agriculturist 1 ?, are divided into day and 
evening schools The course of htudy of tho 
day schools extends through two years and em¬ 
braces Llie following branches Mathematics, 
physics, chemistry f theoretic and applied me¬ 
chanics, natural history, elementary principles 
of technology and agriculture, geography, his¬ 
tory, the Dutch language, political economy, 
drawing, and gymnastics, In each community 
of 10,000 inhabitant's ar more, one burgher 
school at least must be established by the com¬ 
munal authorities, but the burgher (lay schools 
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arc giving place to higlioi burglicr schools and 
lienee the lower grade is represented chiefly 
by evening schools. 

The higher burgher schools arc dividetl into 
schools with live yenra 1 course and schools with 
three yenra 1 course The law requites that there 
shall not be less than twelve higher State burghci 
schools in operation in the country, and in 
at least live of these the course must he of five 
years' duration, The schools arc fully equipped 
with laboratories, and with illustrativo museums 
nml me distinguished for the methods and 
thoroughness of the instruction in science and 
modern languages. The actual scope of the 
schools of tills class is illustrated by the typical 
program given below 

PUG GUAM OF T11E STATE HIGH EH DUTlGHEn 
SCHOOLS AT UTIIECHT 


Clashes and Hours i>eji Wi.ut 1 



l 

ll 

III 

IV 

V 

Tq tala 

The MolherTongua 

a 

3 

i 

2 

a 

1 

2 

12 

Propeh . . 

i 

3 

J 

2 

2 

11 

German < ■ 

3 

3 

J 

2 

2 

Id 

English 


t 

■ 

4 

2 

2 

12 

History . . 

a 

3 

i 

2 

2 

ia 

Gtofiraph} 1 

a 

2 

a 

1 

1 

0 

Communal, Frov fttvd 







NnUonnl InaLlUl- 







Uotui . . 1 



i 



3 

Political economy | 




1 1 


2 

Mulhcuuilics . . 

7 

8 

a 

0 

3 

J0 


T 

t 

i 

■ 

4 

1 ai 

Mechanics . , j 




2 

2 

-1 

Fhyaica or Technol¬ 







ogy • • 



2 

2 

1 

b 

Chettualry . , 




■i 

4 

& 

niolaay or Geology 

2 

2 

l 

1 

1 

7 

Cosmography 




V 

1 

2 

Commercial Law . 





1 

1 

HookWping . . 

Culigrapb . , . 




\ 

'* 

2 

1 

Frathfail Drawing 

2 

V 

a 

V 

1 

a 


■ 

i 

i 

■ 

• 

u 

Gcotnelch'n.l Draw lag 



i 

L 

1 

,1 

CJjninaaLica 

2 

2 

2 



0 


i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

10 

To to la 

30 

03 

32' 

.12 

32 

15H 


ll 

ti 

■n 

" 

" 

VII 


1 The smaller figures In llio columns aro from other pro¬ 
gram* Tlmy &crvu la vUuWiM.0 thvs slight iWTcroticcs iVrnl c’ual, 


Candidates for admission to the higlioi 
burgher schools must be at least twelve years 
of age, and must pass an entrance olamination 
Promotion from one class to a higher is made 
by examination, and at the termination of the 
course the students are examined by a govern¬ 
ment board' if successful, they receive a cer¬ 


tificate which has great value for those seeking 
commercial or civil appointments 
Tor the latest year reported (1010) there 
were SI higher burgher schools, of which 27 
were State schools, 47 communal, and 7 
private The total number of pupils was 
10,fiC3, of whom 2347 were gills, For the 
final examination 1839 pupils wcie presented; 
the number who passed was 925, including 
MO girls, The number of teachers was 1402, 
of these 395 had the Doctor's degree, 21 thnt 
of candidaai (corresponding Lo the Fmich 
hccnc6), 809 had special diplomas. There 
were also 15 secondary schools for girls main¬ 
tained by communes oi private bodies, en¬ 
rolling 1G4G pupils This makes a total of 
3093 girls in the secondary grade of studies. 

The salaries of directors of the higher huighcr' 
schools range from 2750 fl, to 4000 fl, ($904.80 
to SI608), salaries of teachois fiom 1000 fl 
(5402) lo 3050 fl (51225) The total expendi¬ 
ture far the schools af this class nr 1909 wns 
1,922,770fl, (5772,954) Of this amount 12,Gpcr 

cent wns covered by State appropriation, the 
balance, by communal appropriations and fees 
The diploma of the higher burgher school is 
required as a preliminary qualification for en¬ 
gineers, architects, aiul teehuologists who aspiio 
to cnLcr the State service, The diploma admits 
to the polytechnic school nt Delft, to the special 
course of the Indian service schools at Delft 
and Leyden, to the military school at Haarlem, 
and to the ai till cry course at Delft 

Industrial and Technical Schools,—The 
higher buigher schoola arc the only institutions 
comprised in the division of mMlebaar Onder - 
i vijs which me intended for general ethical ion 
of the secondary type. The term, in fact, 
per tains to administrative rather than to scho¬ 
lastic relations and the gioafc proportion of 
schools belonging to this department me in- 
dusliial or technical in oharnatcr. lienee they 
may bo considered ns forming pai t of the system 
of technical instruction Many of these schools 
are burgher evening schools, others belong to 
special classes of technical schools. As regards 
control they limy be public, i e. established and 
maintained by communal authorities, or pri¬ 
vate. In any case they may rcccivo Stnto 
subsidies The scope and variety of the schoola 
of industrial arts are indicated by the followiug 
particulars of those maintained in two towns 
selected fiom a list of sixty-four instituLions. 


COIAUUHD 

Name of School 
(ENOL taii Equivalent) 

NO OF 

Tt \ dll EH 8 

No op 

PUFILB 


(1) Evening drawing scIiodI 
for manual workers 

27 

654 

Amsterdam 

| 

(2) Industrial school of iho 
saolely of WorkerB 

13 

ICO 

(3) School oT drawing for 
the arllsllo Industries 

13 

350 


(4) Seminary lor mechanics 

21 

176 


(6) Industrial school for 
you vig ’wduic.d 

24 

2&a 

HelToqeN- 
QG HC 1I 

(1) Kovol School for useful 
and line i>cl% . . 

It 

| 210 


422 
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In nil the schools of linn class, drawing oc- The system includes, (1) stale establishments, 

cupics the chicr plucc, mathematics and the (2) couincs of instruction, theoretic and pine- 

mother tongue come next m importance; ticnl, mnmlnmed by Lhe Fiovineial Agricul- 

utlicr blanches respond to local needs. lural mid tlmlicullurnl societies, with the 

Of the more highly specialized schools, the assistance of alalr suhsiclics The slate estnb- 
Trudc School (Ambachlsschool) at the Hague lishmcnts me (1) lhe Agnailtmal College at 

('a Chnvenhago) may he taken na n typical Wngeningon; (2) lhe Agricultural ami IIorLi- 

cxainple It wns established in 1873 by an cultural winter schools, (3) the Vetciinary 

As-sociafion for the of the Build- College at Uhoclri, (4) Inslruclois of Agricul- 

iii o Tiailcs." It receives municipal support tui-e and Ilorlicultuic appointed by the gov- 
and is amply equipped for the accommodation criuncnt in the vanoufi piovniccs, Lo give m- 

and instiuclion of 300 boys To the general strucliun in Lhoii respective Mihjccls 

subject? mentioned above, lhe Tindcs School The well known Slate Agricultural College 
adds special courses in wood and inclnl work at Wageningcn conrirris of four sections 

and conduction The program covers threo tho Agricultural School, the florlirullural 

full years. < School, tho High School, the High ,School for 

The specialized schools include eleven schools Agriculture and Forestry An mipoilant fca- 

of navigation \uul ten for training fishci mou. tuic of tho institution i,s the thorough rouiso 

Commeicud cducfttiun is piovidedfor by courses in colonial agrieultuie intended foi studeiiH 

in the higher burgher schools and by special who desire to go out ns fishi«tants oi man- 

classes maintained by private societies, chain- ageis of sugai, coffee, lea, and other plantations 

bers of commerce, etc m the colonies (Javal, and who rcqiiiio, m 

The schools of household uuliisLry for guls addition, an elementary knowledge of colonial 

foim one of the most important gioups in this agnculLure, law?, and customs Tho college 

dcpaitnicnt They number thirty, established is controlled by a board consisting oT tho dircc- 

by communes or by private associations and tois of the four sections. One membra of Lhe 

all but four subsidized by the State, Nineteen board is appointed by the Government as 

of the number arc day schools, tho lcmaindcr, president with lhe Lille of llooftl-dircclcm (Chief 

generally, havo both day and evening sessions Dnectoi) lie acls ns the executive ollicor of 

The duration of the course of training vanes the college There are forty piofcssorfi and 

from one to thicc years; tho range of fees teachers mid an average of 25U pupils. Tlie 

ia from 25 francs to G50 fiancs (35 to S130) annual expenses of the college aie about 1,100,- 

a year 000 fl ( 3112 , 200 ) 

Included in this same administrative do- Higher Education —The present system 
part/nenfc arc the communal institution? for tho of higher education (hooffer Ondenvtjs) is based 

deaf-mute at Rullcrdam and CVrumngcn mul ono upon the law of April 28, 187b, amended and 

for the blind at Amsterdam, all subsidized by modified by laws of May 7, 1873; Juno 28, 

tho Slate. The children com mi Llccl to their 1881; Juno 15, 1883, ami July 23, 1SS5 Tho 

charge receive their living and tuition gratu- institutions included in this depiutment aic 

ltously, excepting those whose parents are either of public or privaLc on gin The former 

ablo to meet the expenses " St, Miclucl'a are established and nminlnined by communes 

Gcslol" ia nn institution for the denf-muto nncl the State, separately and conjointly, Lhe 

maintained by tho Catholic Church, but re- latter may be Mib&idizcd from public funds, 

cciving state appropriations, In aecoi dance with tho law of KSTfi, tho public 

The department of middelbaar Onderwijs institutions arc Lhe gymnasia and Latin schools, 

includes also several scliooln of a professional the thiee state univer.sitirs, and the communal 

character which do not, however, require tho university ol Amsterdam, the denominational 

same older of pichmui/iry tmiiung as tho uni- lf seminarm M and oilier pmalc inhlilulions 

vcrsiLy facilities Among these schools arc: answer to the universities, but only the latter 

(1) The Stale Academy of Applied Arts at can confer academic degices The fuiulamcn- 

IloLtcrdam, (2) the state schools foT tho ta| law established Lhe principle of libcrLy in 

training of drawing teachers at Amsterdam higher education, but ail prisons engaged in 

and tho Hague, (3) state training schools for this service are subject lo supervision by the 

midwives at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, educational authority. Foreigners must ob- 

(4) militaiy and naval schools. tain authorization from the sovereign before 

Agricultural Education — The system of they ran be employed as tcaeheis of Lhe higher 

agricultural education in the Netherlands, branches, in either public or private institutions 

which has attracted wide attention, foims a 77ic Gymnada. — The classification of the 
subdivision of this same department ( middel- gymnasia under the head of higher educa¬ 
tor Onderuuj.s), although its transfer Lo tho tion is a peculiarity of tho Nctheilands System 

department of agriculture has been under con- which follows historic precedents. The gym- 

sidcration In all matters lclatnig to ngrioul- liasia have leplaced in the modern system the 

lural education the government is advised and classical schools which were preparatory to the 

assisted by the general Inspector of Secondary universities The higher burgher schools. 

Education in charge of agricultural schools, classed as secondary, start at tho same level as 

423 
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the gymnn'ua nnd admit pupils at the same 
age, i e, twelve years To a certain extent 
the courses of the two classes of schools lire 
parallel, ns is shown by the programs But 
Lhe graduates of the higher burgher achuols 
cannot enter the university faculties without 
at least a year's picpaiation in Latin nnd 
Greek. Authorities in Holland arc divided 
in their opinion ns to the wisdom of maintain¬ 
ing this distinction of degree between the 
burgher schools and the gymnasia, but so far 
the mWocnU'a of Latin anu Gievk es 
a higher order of intellectual discipline than 
the modem studies have prevailed 

The law requires that every community of 
over 20,000 inhabitants shall equip and main¬ 
tain a gymnasium; other communities may 
take the sumo action The supervision of 
each gymnasium devolves upon a communal 
council, styled College of Curators The head 
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or a gymnasium, the Rector, nnd nlso the Co. 
Rector must possess the doctor's degico in clnas, 
icnl philology, the professoia must have either 
a university diploma or certificate from the 
State Examining Board. Appointments to these 
positions me made by the communal authori¬ 
ties ( if Lhe institution receives a state subsidy.the 
choice must lie approved by the Minister of tho 
Interior, The professors are present simply for 
their class instruction, and their salaries aicrcg- 
ulntcd by the number of hours' instruction wlucli 
they must give,. The EQvyviwveirt, uuqrotttm 
reporL annually to the Minister of the Interior 
as to the condition of the public institutions 
of this order Private gymnasia exist, also 
under authorization from the Minister, to 
whom they must send an annual report. The 
public gymnasia follow an official progiam, 
wlucli is given below The private institutions 
aio independent in this lcspcot 


cunnicuLUM or the gymnasia 
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Ml 

Real* 

Hum/ 1 

AU 

Heal ■ 
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Greek . . , , . 

\Y 
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7 

2 
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3 
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32 

27 

I.alin , . . 
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Statistics, — There is a public gymnasium 
in each of tho Unity principal cities of the 
kingdom and thirty-one additional private 
gymnasia The former had in 1010 a total 
of 2250 students (1047 young men, 003 young 
women). The private gymnasia had in the snme 
year 2048 students Altogether there were 
4208 students in this stage of higher education 
The teactuug force of tho public institutions, 
numbered <156 professors; of these 240 had the 
dootoris degree, fiftv-fivo the title of docent, 
tho remainder lmd certificates from state 
examining boards. The expenditure for the 
public gymnasia in 1010 amounted to 007 
591.54 ft. (3304,853) to which tho State con¬ 
tributed 262,319 fl , or 29 percent, 

77ie 'Universities, — There aro threo stato 
universities, Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen, 
comprising ench the five faculties of theology, 
Inw, medicine, science, letters, and philosophy. 
The internal. administration of each university 


is in charge of a college of curators, the mem¬ 
bers of whioh htc commissioned by Lhe sovereign 
Tile university flonatc, winch determines the 
scholastic arrangements, consists of members 
representing the several faculties, the choice 
being in each case sanctioned by the Minister 
of tiie Interior Tho curat 013 thiougli their 
accrelaiies make detailed reports of the affairs 
of their respective institutions to the Minister 
of tho Intonor and submit each year an esti¬ 
mate of expenditures for tho coming year. 
The Minister, in turn, presents tho cstimato 
to the legislature and disburses tho appro¬ 
priation allowed 

Professors in the state universities receive 
their appointment from tho crown and may ba 
suspended or dismissed by the Minister for 
inconipctancy or misdemeanors. On reaching 
the ngo of seventy, univoisity professors qro 
pensioned, The amount of pension is deter¬ 
mined by the number of years of Borneo, but 
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il may not exceed the sum of S12Q6 pai annum 
Prefe^ors m the higher institutions belonging 
Lo the Catholic Church are also pensioned by 
the government, 


STATIBTIC9 01’ THE UNIVERSITIES, 1D10-1D11 


UNlVEHBITlf 

No or 1 

SrO QENT 9 

Nusideti 
OF PllO- 
FFflHOns 
AND 

TEACHFna 

ExPEKi/iTUnn 

FI 03 

11 Equivalcnla 

State 

Ic>dnn 

im 

70 

1,110,200 8482,102 

Ulrcohl 

10B2 

09 

1,001,774 420,833 

Groningen 

651 

51 

B17.51D 328,043 

Conmurifll 




Amalerdiim 

liao 

10D 

632,500 254,206 

Talel 

3907 

20D 

3,711.0.13 51,491,813 


Tlie faculty of medicine has the lrugost 
registration in all the universities. Leyden 
is particularly distinguished for law, which 
claims tho greatest number of students after 
medicine, Uticeht lends in. theology. The 
Doctor's diploma, which is conferred by the 
uinvasides, carries mention of the Faculty m 
which the student has completed his studies 

The universities all lmve extensive libraries 
and lire well equipped with laboratories and 
museums Clinical facilities are alToidccl Lite 
students of medicine, in hospitals connected 
with the universities 

The provision for lughei education is com¬ 
pleted by a private university at Amsterdam! 
and about twenty-six denominational institu¬ 
tions in various places, sonic of which receive 
subsidies from tlie State They are designated 
as seminaries, colleges, Latin schools, training 
schools. Their aim is generally the training 
of young men to servo as ministers in then 
respective chinches and as teachers of higher 
brunches, 

Tile Polytechnic School — The Polytechnic 
School at Delft affords the highest order of 
technical training for engineers, architects, 
and architectural engineers The number of 
students m 1910 was 1235, including 705 nob 
following a complete course Tho faculty 
numbered fifty-four professors, there were also 
hix private docents and eight assistant pro¬ 
fessors. The expenditure waa GBG,BG3 fl. 
(§273,6S3) Every student of the polytechnic 
school pays §80 in advance for tho annual 
eoursCj which entitles him to all the advantages 
of the school Those taking elective studies 
pay only for the subjects choson, at Lhe rate 
of SI per annum for each study, with one recita¬ 
tion per week For four oi more recitations 
per week the fen is $10 per annum for each 
study, Tho students w T ho have taken the 
course of the polytechnic school at Delft, and 
wish to go to tho Easb Indies as governmenb 
officials, prepare them selves for such positions 
by lakmg a two or three years' course in Lhe 
bchool at Loydon for the training of officials 


in the Eiwt Indian service lime they me 
taught the Java, Malay, and Tioegme languages. 

Tho instruction is under the general super¬ 
vision of a college of curators, and the head 
master and teachers arc appointed by the 
sovereign The yearly program arranged by 
them must be submitted to the Minister of the 
Interior for lus approval. The total expenditure 
for higher education in 1000 was 5,773,138 11 fl 
(§2,320,902) domed aa follows; — 



Fl 

Pen Ccnt 

Stnto appropriation 

4,034,867 2,3 

80 2 

Province of North Holland 

lo.onh OQ 

0 3 

Communea , , 

uaa.271 is 

10.5 


5,773,138 41 



Summary —The Hystem of education in the 
Netherlands is marked throughout by the har¬ 
monious action of somewhat incoiigiiious ele¬ 
ments combined in a rather loose organization 
The effective vrorking of the Hystem is due: first, 
to the inspection service, second, Lo the high 
standard of the teaching force, third, to the 
examination tests winch meet the student ufc 
every important stage of lus progipss II is 
noticeable further that while Lhe hi ghost order 
or intellectual discipline is fostered, provision 
is made for training every npti Lucie which 
finds its exercise in tho vnued iiuluhLnes of 
modern life A T. S, & C II 1 J 
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NETHERLANDS, COLONIES OF, EDU¬ 
CATION IN THE — With the exception of 
the British Empire of India, the colonial 
possessions of the Dutch in Malaysia foim the 
gicntcsb empire of dependant people in the 
world This toiritary includes the major port 
of the two Inrgest islands of the woild, New 
Gin non and Borneo; the richest and most 
populous island, Java; and the famed and 
long-coy ctcd M Spico Islands, 111 the Moluccas. 
Tom fifths of the entire Malay race inhabit 
these islands, niul ncaily three fourths of the 
entile nlunboi, or about 30,000,000, are on the 
island of Java, which is the seat of the DuLch 
administration, The smaller islands of the 
group are inhabited by black people. Aiab 
BfUlemcTils are found in important ports hko 
Batavia, Sninainng, Surabaya, and Mnknnsai 1 , 
or journeying as tuidcis and prosclyleis 
Though then icligious faith, wlncli they have 
coininunicalcd to the Malay iaec, they possess 
great influence over the enLiio population 
The other important foieign element is the 
Chinese, who me settling m nearly all the 
Lowns of the archipelago, although lcstriclcd 
as to dwelling and place of business to certain 
quarteis They number about hair a million, 
the majority or them residents of Java 
Until noai the middle or the last century the 
education of the nathes received little atten¬ 
tion. But in 1848 aftei the Dutch States- 
Genernl obtained rouLrol of the government 
of the colonies, an appropriation of 2 d, 000 fl 
was made foi native education. In 1854, the 
7?c(jccrmgs Zicfl/emeitf provided that the gov¬ 
ernor-general should establish schools for the 
native population, but the provision was vague 
and practically mopciutivc lor many years. 
At last interest awoke; the Department of 
Education, AYorship, and Industries was cieated 
in 1868, and about 1872 the organization of 
schools for the native people began in earnest. 
In 1884 a reaction act in and progress ceased 
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But a icorganizntion of the education work was 
finally seen to be necessary, and in 1802 and 
1803 Ihcie was sanctioned and put into elfrcfc 
a scheirn 1 of native instruction which had been 
pioposed some ycais oailier by the director 
of education, Mr. W P Gioenevcldt Under 
this scheme two kinds of public instruction 
me maintained, one patterned upon the Eii- 
innoaii system (I?ur ajieesch. Chide rwi>), the* 
other native education ([Ondeinnjs voor hi- 
landers), 

European Schools —Schools foi the Ev\- 
ropean population liavc long been provided 
Under the new conditions they are moio closely 
organized and me assured of government 
supci vision and support. Their character¬ 
istic fcatmes are similar to those of the schools 
In the mother country. The public lower 
schools, in 1000, numbered 100 with 732 Eu- 
lopcati teachers and 21,714 pupils Of these 
9120 wcie boys, and 7371 girls of European 
birth; 3693 were natives, 3100 being male, 
1530 were Asiatic foreigners, largely Chinese, 
1101 being male. There are also 40 private 
European lowei schools aided by the govern¬ 
ment, with ovei 5000 pupils, mostly giib 

The rapid increase of native attendance in 
the Eiiiopean schools was one cause of the 
establishment of the native schools Com¬ 
pared to the nnmhei of Euiopcan or mixed 
European people foi whom the former schools 
arc created, the system must be legauled as 
exceedingly libeial. This population was reck¬ 
oned a few years ago at 80,000^ and its children 
woie in public oi private pnmary schools lo 
the number of over 20,000, oi more than 25 per 
cent of the corresponding population. 

For secondary education of the Euiopcan 
type, there arc several schools, of which the 
moat important is the Gymnasium William III 
at Batavia This institution has a five years' 
comae conesponding to that of the higher 
burgher schools in Holland, and in addition 
a special comsc prcpaiing students foi the 
civil service. The studies pertain to the lan¬ 
guages, tile gcogmphy, and ethnology of the 
Indies Similar schools are founded at Sura¬ 
baya and Samavang The Queen ’Wilhehmna 
School is the name applied to a gioup of schools 
at Batavia giving secondary niatiucUon of ft 
technical dim acter 

Native Schools, — The schools foi Europeans 
are all open to nalives, bub they icuch only a 
very small proportion of them The scheme 
that w r ns pub into operation in 1802-1893 
provided for a system of lowei primary schools 
for natives only. These schools aic of two 
classes, first and second. The latter offci a 
fom years 1 course only m tlio common branches, 
instruction being given in llie native dialect 
and Malay The first-class lower school offers 
a six years 1 course and, besides instruction in 
the native dialect and Malay, gives three years' 
instruction in Dutch. The introduction of 
Dutch marks the return to a policy abandoned 
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LwcnLy years ngo. The language has proved 
indispensable as a bnsis for liighci ti anting, 
especially on administrative, technical, and 
professional lines, as well as foi the intellectual 
development of the native The authorities 
are convinced that the diffusion of the Dutch 
language among the peoples of their gicafc 
Empire will be a political iactor of the highest 
value, lienee they have deiibcuilcly given up 
the formci policy of diseouiaging its use in 
native education 

These graded schools will be located chiefly 
in the more populous places, but in 190G a 
plan was adopted foi establishing luial schools, 
dessa schools, within roach of eveiy hamlet, 
for it is admiLtccl that until the ruial popula¬ 
tion is taught to read, wiite, and keep accounts 
the mass will lcmain incapable of further 
advance In nccoidance with tins plan, schools 
aic being rapidly established in all the islands. 
It is estimated that Java alone will requne 
30,000 dessa schools This de\elopmcnt will 
call for an increased uumbei of Lenchcis fioin 
Holland and renewed efforts for the training 
of native teachers. 

Normal Schools, — In the lenetion of 1881 
the number of normal schools foi natives was 
reduced to four, situated respectively aL Ban¬ 
doeng and Probolinggo in Java, Fort de Koek 
in Sumatra, and at Amboina, a fifth school 
was added at Djokjnkaita in 1S07 mul a Hixtli 
at Ocnarang in the lesidcncy of Saiiinrang in 
1005. In these schools the goveimncnt fui- 
lushcs free instruction to students and pi ovules 
them with furnished rooms and an allowance 
of 10 ({ ($4 20) a month foi food unci clothing 
Tho course of study ill the normal schools is 
arranged foi five years and comprises tho Dutch 
language, Malay, and one othci native tongue, 
arithmetic, geometry, land mcasuiing and sui- 
vcying, including leveling and watenvays, 
gcogiaphy, history of Ncthcrlands-Indm, natu¬ 
ral sciences, including elementaly physics and 
meteorology; plant and animal life, writing 
m Arabic, in Javanese, or other native char¬ 
acters, and in Roman letters, music, and very 
thorough work in drawing, which is puisued 
foi five yearn In the fourth and fifth yeais 
Distinction is given in pedagogy and schoul 
admimstialion, the sixth and last youi is 
devoted to general review and to pi act ice teach¬ 
ing in a well-oigum/cd tiammg school. 

Schools for Natiuc Officials. — Another im- 
poitant Icatuie or tho system is the establish¬ 
ment of tianting schools for native officials, 
The idea is not new, as schools of this class 
were created as early as 1878, but the entile 
character of the training has been changed, 
and to tho four older schools, three new schools 
have been added since 1900. In several of the 
schools a noinial depot tment for tunning native 
teachers is included, and in tho higher section 
the student pursues jurisprudence, public and 
administrative law oT the Indies, political 
economy, land surveying, waterways, line and 


mnp drawing In 1009 a piofessional school 
intended to prepare native nuigistialcs was 
opened at Batavia. It foi ms with the medical 
school at Batavia, which was lcorgnmzcd in 
1902, the nucleus of a native univeunty 
Chinese Schools, — Special mention should 
be made of tho Dutch-Chincse schools in¬ 
tended foi the children of the extensive Chinese 
population by whom the practical value of 
education is fully icalized ns shown by Llieir 
attendance upon the European schools Such 
schools were organized in 1908 at Batavia, 
So-marang, Surabaya, and Maku&sni, In 1909 
seven moie were opened, at Menndo (Celebes), 
Bnmljeiniasflin (Borneo), Singmnja (Ilali), 
Pa dang (Sumatin), and at Malang, Surakarta, 
and Bandoeng, Java These schools have the 
same oignnization and offer the same course 
as European lower schools, 

Cost of Education —Tho government ex- 
pondituic for public schools in 1907 amounted 
to 2,678,353 ff ($502,252) The estimated 
cost for 1910 was 3,570,200 fi (S2,158,820), 
including subsidies Lo private schools These 
sums do not cover the cost of construction of 
new buildings, which, except for tk&w schools, 
is borne by the State, and will amount in the 
next few yeais to large sums annually 

A T S 
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NEUCHATEL, UNIVERSITY OF, SWIT- 
ZERLAND.— Although tho presenL univer¬ 
sity was only cientcd in 1009, the municipal 
and cantonal authorities have for the last two 
centuries stuven to provide an institution of 
higher learning. In 1659 a proposal was made 
to the town council lo appoint instructor and 
professors to teach philosophy. In 1712 the 
council oidcred foui ministers to draw up a 
plan for the appointment of a piofcssoi of 
philosophy, and m 1731 Louis Bonrget wab 
appointed to Lhis position. In 1737 npiofessur 
of literature was appointed. Uwt there was as 
yet no definite institution It was not until 
1830 that serious efforls began to be made to 
establish an academy, inspired by lhe general 
movement to piovidc higher education in 
Switzerland. In 1838 it was proposed to 
found an academy to give cuiuses piepnratory 
Lo the universities and professional studies. 
In 1839 public lecture courses wcie given, 
and m IS LI the aeademy was established with 
seventeen professors m arts, science, and law, 
and additional chairs were provided in tho 
next few years Only the faculties of arts and 
science gran Led degices. It is interesting to 
note that both Agassiz and Guyot (gtf r.) 
were members of the lencliing staff at this time, 
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The academy, however, was closed m 18-19, 
only to be reestablished on a ihotc permanent 
fooling in 1866, with the an me three faculties, 
and gymnasiums 01 secondary school depart¬ 
ments The latter were eiganized into a can¬ 
tonal gymnasium in 1872, In 1874 a faculty 
of theology was established, and 1883-1681 
the faculty of law was empowered to giant 
degrees- In 1878 a couiso in French for foi- 
cigners was organized and latei was convcitcd 
mLo the tfdmiiwtrc dc Frrmems modern* pour 
Strangers (1892) In 1SSG a budding was 
erected for tho academy, nncl m 1887 the first 
laboratories were added. Hut m spite of tho 
rapid progiess,the academy did not yet possess 
the same rank ns other .Swiss universities and 
still continued to give what properly belonged 
to the secondary schools In 1804 a reorgani¬ 
zation took place, and this deficiency was 
remedied to meet the standards generally pre¬ 
vailing in the country. In 1 BOO the labova- 
toiies wcid increased in uumbci, and various 
collections weic acquired In 1909 the acad¬ 
emy was raised to the rank of tlic university, 
with faculties of letters, science, theology, 
and law One year's work is given for medical 
students The Shninairc for foreign students 
lms grown in popularity and attracts many 
foicigners A DipUma pour l 1 Euscipncwumf 
dn fraugais moderne d l'$tranger is given after 
a couise of two semesters in the Stminaire 
The enrollment in the summer semester of 
1011 was 220 matriculated students and 76 
auditors. 
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NEURASTHENIA — According to Denrd, 
the first to describe the disease, u neurasfclienia 
is a chronic functional disease of the nervous 
system tlic basis of which is impoverishment 
of ncrvoiia tissues in excess of repaii," and, 
according to Ziemmsen, " it is a functional weak¬ 
ness of the nervous system varying Trom the 
slightest degree in certain localities to an entire 
loss of strength in the whole nervous system " 
No disease is as prevalent as neurasthenia, if 
with it wj group Ub mental counterpart winch 
is diseased under the title psych asthenia (g.fl.). 
Although neurasthenia has been considered a 
typical American disease, it is not confined to 
tho^c Americans who lead fast, energetic lives, 
but is found at all ages and among all civilized 
races 

Nourasthenia is a mosL insidious affection, 
since tlic symptom a resemble so much those 
which arc to be found in normal children and 
adults as the result of ordinary work and 
fatigue. In fact, the symptoms in neuras¬ 
thenia arc principally those corresponding 
with fatigue and exhaustion. The individual 


who suffers from neurasthenia has these symp¬ 
toms, extending, however over comparatively 
long periods, and it is because of the long- 
continued character of the symptoms that Wo 
consider them a disease. 

The symptoms in neurasthenia are both 
subjective and objective, but it is upon the 
subjective ones that tho diagnostician must 
depend for lua chief information. The indi¬ 
vidual feels woiricd, he has a feeling of hope¬ 
lessness oi sometimes u simplo and vague 
depression similar to that which is found in 
melancholia. Associated with these we find 
obsessions oi fixed ideas. In connection with 
these subjective feelings we find an apparent 
Jack of sLicnglh, there is less movement on the 
parL of the individual and when movements 
are produced, they soon lead to weariness or 
fatigue; _ usually the appetite fails ami there 
is a loss in weight, As an evidence of tlm lack 
of control of the nervous system, we find vena¬ 
tions in tho vasomotor system The heart also 
is affected; we find cnulinc palpitations and 
quickcnings, sometimes a wnnkcnmg oT tho 
foice In another field wo find hypcTcathesin, 
which is evidenced by restlessness or ner¬ 
vousness; the individuals arc irritated by the 
slightest stimulation; pnrathesiaa aro frequent 
(feelings of itching and of burning, c.q animals in 
abdomen, etc,) Headache is common, sonio- 
Limna localized above the eyes, but most often at 
the ocoiput and extending‘down the spine Along 
its entire length We find on the motor aide, 
a slowing in movement (retardation); the in¬ 
dividual does not want to move; ho takes a 
long time to start a particular movement, and 
when the movement ia performed it is usually 
slow and of little force 

In the disease, fatigue is commonly noticed 
in the morning after sleep (morning tiredness), 
This is replaced after somo hours with tlic 
ordinary feelings, so that the individual in the 
morning is leas capable of carrying on work 
than iu the latter portion of the day. Neu¬ 
rasthenia is especially common in women and 
children. At times when the demands upon 
the nervous system and tlic body arc greatest, 
it is most likely to occur, eg, at puberty. 
Although neurasthenia may ariHe in an other¬ 
wise healthy individual, it is usually to be 
found in nullviduals of nervous type, and in 
those upon whom hereditary influences uto 
acting The treatment of the disease is mainly 
that of rest. 

Since many of these condi lions start as the 
result ol excessive stimulation and of excessive 
work dining periods of strain, it will be under¬ 
stood that tho condition is to be found com¬ 
monly associated with the periods of growth 
and of great functional activity. At such 
times children should be protected as far as 
possible from excessive fatigue, and they should 
be permitted to cairy on a minimum of school 
work; lessons should be short and easy and 
long periods of rest should be taken between 
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them Such childion must bo kept out of 
doors as much ns possible, and should bo com¬ 
pelled to Lake a midday rest and go to bed 
early The time lost in tlua way is really a 
gain because it prevents a geneinl breakdown 
winch may require a complete cessation of all 
activity for six months or a year The per¬ 
mitting of such children to try for prizes in 
school is hygicninilly criminal Children who 
allow symptoms of fatigue beyond the normal 
from the work of the school day should be 
referred to the school physician for a care¬ 
ful examination, Their condition should be 
reported to the parents with a recommendation 
regarding the stopping of the achool work. 

The neurasthenic state is commonly found 
ns a prodiome to many mental dig eases, 
Whenever the symptoms are found they should 
lie considered with suspicion, because if they 
arc not neurasthenic they arc generally tho 
symptoms of disease of a grave character It 
should be noted tlmt the reeling of cailywcai mess 
and of fatigue wiLh depression arc commonly 
early stages in a number of diseases, such as 
measles, scarlet fever, etc , and the reference 
by tile teacher of such a pupil to fcha school 
physician will sometimes help to pi event an 
epidemic ill her class or in the school 

s i. f. 

NEUROLOGY. —Sea Medical Education; 

PlIlfllQLOOY 

NEURONE, — See Nervous System. 

NEUROSIS. — A term used to designate 
a nervous state In combination, as psycho- 
neurosis, to indicate a disease that has nervoua, 
m contradiction to mental, aymptoms m ad¬ 
dition to the mental Among the best known 
paycho-ncuioscs limy be mentioned, epilepsy, 
(g.y,), hysteria (gv,),and neurasthenia (q.v) 

S. I F. 

NEVADA, STATE OF — Organized as a 
territory m 1801, and admitted to the 
Union as the 30th state in 1304. It is 
located in tho Western Mountain Dhision, 
and 1ms a land area of 109,821 square miles, 
In bizo it ia about the same ny the combined 
areas of the elates of New York, Pennsylvania 
New Jeisey, and Maryland For school 
administration the state is divided into 5 super¬ 
visory districts, and these in turn into 15 coun¬ 
ties and about 325 school districts, In 1010 
Nevada had a total population of SI,875, a 
school census (5-18 years) of 12,319, and a 
density of population of 0 7 per square mile 
Though exceeded in size by hut five slates, Ne¬ 
vada has the smnllest population and the small¬ 
est number of people to the square mile of any 
state in the Union. 

Educational History — The first territorial 
legislature in 1801 enacted aa the first school 


law one which contained all the provisions 
necessary for the beginning of a stale system 
of schools, and laid down Ihc fundamental 
outlines of the subsequent school system of 
tho state, To a Territorial Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, to be elected in 1802, 
was given the general oversight of the educa¬ 
tional system of the stale To assist him, nn 
ex officio State Board of Education, composed 
of the Territorial Superintendent, Territorial 
Auditor, and Tcmtorml Ticasuror, was created 
For each county a county superintendent of 
common schools was to be elected for Iwo-ycnr 
tcims, to have general oversight of the schools 
of his county, and the usual administrative 
duties, Ho was to divide his county into 
school districts, for each of which three trus¬ 
tees were to bo elected, to have general super¬ 
vision of the schools uf the district They wore 
to provide for the school, elect the tcnchor, 
take a school census, levy taxes, mid visit 
and inspect the schools A permanent state 
school fund, to he created from the sale of 
lands, wag provided for, and fines were to 
be added to it The system as thus early out¬ 
lined has persisted in its main outlines until 
within Lho Inst ten years 

By the constitution of 1804, under which 
the territory was admitted to the Union, and 
which, with minor amendments, still standi, 
rather full provision wns made Tor Lho future 
state school system The legislature was en¬ 
joined N to promote intellectual, literary, scien¬ 
tific, mining, mechanical, agricultural, and 
moral improvement' J and a uniform system of 
schools, with a term of six months ns a mini¬ 
mum, was to be established in each school 
district of the stale A Slate Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was ordered to be elected, 
all school lands were declared to bo an invio¬ 
lable trust, sectarian aid was forbidden, a 
slate university was to bn established, and a 
state Inx provided for it, and power to 
establish a normal school was granted, The 
first achool law r under tho new constitution, 
enacted in 1805, carried lho3C provisions into 
effect, and In addition created a Stale Board 
of Education, counLy superintendents for the 
counties, ancl county boards of examination, 
composed of the county superintendent and 
two persons appointed by him The revisions of 
the school laws made in 1873, 1877, and 1870, 
made only minor changes, retaining Lhe es¬ 
sential outlines of the system The law of 
1873 contained the first compulsory school law 
Tor Lhe state. The State Teachers' Associa¬ 
tion was fit at organized in 1880 

The University of Nevada was created in 
1873, to bo located at Elko A stale normal 
school was also crcaLed in 1887, to be a depart¬ 
ment of the State UiuvoHity 

As a stale, Nevada has had a sloiv and ir¬ 
regular growth, and this has influenced Llm 
development of the state's educational system, 
At the Inne of the admission of Lhe slate, lho 
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school census, 6~1S years of age, wna but 2,601 State Emergency School Fund, appoints trus- 
This inci'cascJ slowly up to 1880, when the tecs for nil free county libraries established; 
school census reached 10,592 After this a mul acta ns a Board of Trustees for the State 
slow decrease in school census sot u\, owing to Helloed of Mines at Ynginiw City, The Stale 
the tleclmo in importance of the mining in- Board also acts ex officio as a Htate Normal 
tcrcsts After 1690 this decrease became a School Training Boaid, for all high schools 
little more marked, the lowest figure, 8,990, offering normal training, and determines the 
being reached m 1898 Since 1903, through quali/ications for admission | establishes the 
Iho opening of new mines or importance, the course of study, grants the diplomas of grndua- 
building of a number of new railway lines, and tion from the normal couise, and makes rules 
the development of agriculture through irri- and logulations for the management of such 
gallon, the state lias begun to increase in popu- schools Together with four others, principals 
lalion moic rapidly than at any time in its or superintendents of schools, to be appointed 
previous history. The number of school census by the Governor, the State Board unites to 
children is now close to 12,500 form a State Textbook Commission, which 

It is only since the lccent meronse in popu- adopts all textbooks for the slate for four- 
lalion and business that any iral inteicst in year periods, and contiacts with publishers for 
educational legislation and development has the same 

been shown During the ponod of decline The Stale Superintendent of Public Instmc- 
uiul stagnation litllr was done, and some back- tinn is elected for foui-yeui terms, and receives 
ward steps were taken. In 1S87 the county a salary of 32,000 a yem and an allowance of 
supcrintendency and the county boards of S-100 for traveling expenses On his iccom- 
examination were nbolished, and Lhc county mcndntion the State Board appoints a State 
district attorney was made ex officio county Deputy Superintendent for each of the five 
superintendent, but without snlaiy Tins vir- supervisoiv districts into which the state is 
Umlly abolished all a up Division Foi tho divided ’They receive the same salary, a 

twenty-five years between 1880 and 1905, ono traveling allowance of from $800 to 81,200, 

State Supciintendent after another recom- and from $400 to $G00 foi office expenses The 
mended new legislation and askecl for a new State Superintendent vs required to vifeit each 
school code in vain Minor changes were county at least once each yem, to pi escribe 
made from time to time, mostly relating to forms; to make minor rules nnd l emulations; 
tcaahers' certificates, but no legislation of a to apportion the school funds to the districts, 
fundamental or maikedly progressive order to appiovc all schoolhouse plans; to recommend 
was obtainable It is practically only miicq the consolidation or enlargement of school 
1907 that any markcd ( progress lms been made districts, to make arrangements until Cnli- 

Biatc Teachers’ Institutes ivero created m fornia or Utah Tor the schooling, at state cv 
1BQ3, and state aul svua granted to them. In pense, of all deaf, dumb, or blnul children in 

1895 a county high school law was enacted, the state, He also must hold a Slate Teachers' 

but it was muio than ten ycnis befoio moio Institute biennially, foi which $200 is appro- 
than one school w as established under this law. printed by the sdatc, and a distuct institute in 
In 1903 the Virginia City School of Mines at each supervisory district in alternate yean, 
Virginia City was created by the State, and for which $150 ia appropriated He may algo 
placed undei the contiol of the Slate Board of hold county institutes if the county commis- 
Educntion In 1005 a public school library sioners approve, and will pay for the same 
law was cameled ^ He must make a biennial repoit to the Gov- 

In 1907 and 190D impoitnnt educational legis- cinor, and edit and print the school laws. 

Inti on was enacted and in 1911 a new School Each deputy superintendent must bo a resi- 
Codc, Thebe are embodied in the pies out dent of his district; must bold a high school 
system tenclior’g coitificnte, must have had foity-fivc 

Present School System.—At the head of months' experience (nine in Nevada), and must 
the system is an cj officio State IInavel of Edu- devote his entire time to school supervision in 
cation, consisting of the Glovcmoi, the Fieri- Nevada. lie must visit each school in Ins (lis- 
dent of the State Univcinifcy, and an elected trict al lenst twice yearly; examine nil records; 
Slate Supciintendent of Public Instruction, advice teachers, hold teachers 1 meetings, confer 
The Slate Board of Education must meet at with trustees, examine all lecords and ac- 
lenat twice yearly, prescribes the course of study counts of the district, nnd niny suspend 
Lo bp followed in all the schools of the state; teachers or ccitificates for cause He also 
appoints all Deputy StnLo Superintendents, on acts as a deputy examiner at teachers' examina- 
LCcaiMncncUtion ol the State Superintendent, lions, as a member of the State Hoard of Eilu- 
nnd may similarly remove the same for cause, cationnl Examiners, and assists tile State 
picpnies all questions Tor the examination of Board in prcpaiing the state coin so of sLudy 
teachers, and grants all teachcis' certificates; foi the schools He attends meetings af the 
determines the amount of money to be ap- Slate Boaid, to advise as to affairs in his rlis- 
portioned to the school district libiaty funds; tiict, and acts for the Slate Superintendent in 
approves all appoiLionmcnta to districts from the educational matters as directed. 
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There are no county school officials, except 
county boards of education in such counties 
as have voted to establish county high schools, 
Where this has been done, a county board of 
tinco is elected to manage the high school, 
nuclei the supervision and direction or the State 
Superintendent and the State Board of Edu¬ 
cation, Qnd thcii powers arc about the same as 
those of disLrict boards of school tmstces 
For each school district n board of Llircc district 
school trustees is elected, one foi two years and 
one for four years, at each biennial election. 
To these boards arc given the power to employ 
teachers and to fix then salaries; to visit the 
schools, to enforce the com so of study, and 
the adopted textbooks; to provide supplies and 
apparatus; to suspend and expel pupils, to 
enforce discipline and aanitaiy lcgulalions; to 
provide for the schooling of mdigcnla, to ap¬ 
point a school census marshal each year; and 
to levy an annual district tax, up to 25 cents, 
for maintenance, If the district has 300 chil¬ 
dren, a kindergarten may be established, if 10 
or more teachers, a supeiintendcnt may bo 
employed, and if 1500 census children, a boaul 
of trustees, numbenng 6, is to be elected 
Vacancies, if not filled by election, aie filled 
by appointment by the Deputy State Super¬ 
intendent for the district. 

School Support — The stale received the 
lGth and 36th sections of land for schools oil 
its admission to the Union, In 1882 these 
lands, less a small amount sold, were exchanged 
with the government for 2,000,000 acres, to bo 
located by the state on any free government 
land, The 500,000 acres of land granted to 
new states, the 5 per cent of public land sales, 
and all fines collected under the penal laws 
were also added to the permanent state school 
fund, This fund now amounts to appioxi- 
matoly 2^ million of dollars, and the income, 
due to the small state school census, gives a 
largo per capita apportionment The salaries 
and expenses of the state office and deputies, 
the Emergency Fund, and the library fund, are 
all deducted bcfoie apportionment In addi¬ 
tion a state school tax of 10 cents on the $100 
(raised fium 0 cents in 1911) is levied and 
added to the income from permanent funds 
The distribution is made scmi-nnnimlly to 
the counties on the basis of census children. 
0—IS years of age. Stale money can be usea 
only for teachers 1 salmics, A county tax of 
from 15 cents to 50 cents (average 25 cents) is 
also levied for contingent expenses, and a 
special district tax up to 25 cents may nlso be 
levied All state and county school money is 
distributed to the districts within the county on 
the basis of 70 per cent on teachers (1 teachci 
calculated for every 30 census children, or frac¬ 
tion thereof and 30 per cent on school census 
Also a sum of from §3 to $5 per teachci ami, in 
addition, from 5 cents to 10 cents per census 
child, as determined by the State Board of Educa¬ 
tion, is apportioned for school library purposes, 


Teachers and Training,—The state has 
about 500 teacheis, few of whom arc paid less 
than S70 per month, and salaries of $100 and 
$110 aie common, Primary, giammnr, and 
high school certificates me granted upon exam¬ 
ination, though the primary coitificnlc is fast 
passing out. The stnndaids for these examina¬ 
tions arc high A Slate Board of Educational 
Examiners, composed of two fiom the State 
Board of Education, the five deputy stale 
fiupeimtcndcnts, and three ollieis appointed 
by the State Superintendent, examine and grade 
all examination papers, and report to the State 
Board of Education, which then giants the 
certificates to teach About 40 pei cent of 
the teacheis certificated fai the state have been 
certificated on cicdcntials (normal school, 
college, or state life diplomas) from other 
states. The slate is relatively liberal in the 
matter of intci-slate lecogmtion of diplomas 
and cicdcntials fiom othei states The sLato 
normal school is a department of the Univer¬ 
sity of Nevada at Hcno The state 1ms nlso 
icccntly begun the establishment of normal 
school classes in the high schools of the state 
foi the training of teachers for the mini schools. 
This course must be thirty-six weeks long, the 
candidates foi cntiance must have a high school 
diploma oi a piimnry tencher J a certificate, and 
at graduation a three-years' ceiLificatc, not 
renewable, and good in only a one-room school, 
ia granted, 

Secondary Education — Within recent years 
there has been a marked gain in the number of 
high schools in the state In 1890 there were 
7 district high sell Dole in the stale; m 1900 
there weie 9 district high schools and 1 county 
high school, while in 1910 there were 11 dis¬ 
trict and 10 county high schools The number 
of secondary school students has increased 
much faster than the number of secondary 
schools, and practically all of Lhc schools now 
have a four-years’ high school course County 
high schools may be formed ill any county by 
petition of one fourth of the voteis, and a 
majority vote at an election For these a 
county board of education of three is elected, 
who manage the school, under the direction 
of the Stale Board or Education, and deter¬ 
mine the animal tax for the some, Such 
schools aie open to any eighth-grade graduate 
in the county 

Educational Conditions.—Educational con¬ 
ditions in the stale are now very good, The 
state system of supervision and inspection is 
efficient; there is a higher degree of centraliza¬ 
tion of authority than is found in many states, 
the school laws as a whole aie good, and good 
provisions for the education of all children arc 
made Whenever five children can be found 
near enough together to maintain a school, the 
state sees to it that one is provided. _ The 
fltanclaids for teachers’ certificates arc higher 
and better than in most eastern Btntes, the 
salaries paid are good, and the instruction 
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oJTercd is very good, considering tho sparse 
population. There are a number of good hi^h 
schools in the state. School libraries exist in 
each school district, and free textbooks may 
be piovided by vote of tho district, A six 
months' term of school is mandatory on nil 
districts, and eight months if the funds at 
hand will provide it. The educational obli¬ 
gations of the state aro well recognized in the 
large state nnd county taxation for education, 
Four cities and towns have city superintend¬ 
ents. Of the total population, 83,7 per cent live 
in rural districts. E, P, C, 

ReforoacBB' — 

IJien, Rcpta Supt. Publ. Inatr , iVcuadoj lBflO-datc, 

The, iSc/iaot Lam 0/NeyaAi, lOll eel, 

NEVADA, UNIVERSITY OF, RENO, 
NEV. — Tho State Univeisity nnd the only 
institution of higher learning m the state, It 
had its inception in the Federal land giants to 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges and Uni- 
veisities Thcio was 110 immediate demand for 
such a college, and it was not until 1073 that 
tho State Legislature provided lor its estab¬ 
lishment at Elko, The University was opened 
in 1874 and existed for Lwelvc yenrs as a pre¬ 
paratory school with but Tew pupils, In 18SG 
the school moved to Reno, where after a lapse 
or one year it opened with the title University. 
Since then the growth lias been gradual, At 
present the University comprises the follow¬ 
ing schools and colleges, college of arts and 
science, college of ngncultme, including the 
schools d agriculture and or domestic science; 
the college of engineering, including the Mnekny 
school of mines, the school of mechanical en¬ 
gineering, the school of civil engineering, nnd 
tlio college of education. The University 
campus covers an area of 4D acres, on a sito 
which gives a commanding view of the city, 
valley, and mountains The buildings number 
15, all built by the state except the Mines 
Building, the gift of C, II Mnekay The vnluo 
of the University grounds and buildings is 
378,107 tor grounds, S&8,476 r Q i buildings, 
of which sum 372,2GG is for dormitories The 
total receipts for the biennial period 1911 and 
1812, according to tho regular appropriations, 
exclusive or additions and buildings, wdl be 
$412,ISO, of which sum 3220,000 is from Federal 
grants anil 3192,130 from state appropria¬ 
tions. The enrollment of University students 
in 1012 was 223, Tho faculty numbers 48. 

G. O. 

NEVTN, JOHN WILLIAMSON (1803- 
1BSG) —College president, was graduated 
horn Union College in 1821, and the Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1820. lie was pro¬ 
fessor at the "Western Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny, Pa, 1S20 Lo 1840, at tho German 
Reformed Theological Seminary, Mercersburg, 
Pa, 1840 Lo 1853, and president of Franklin 
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and Marshall College, 1800 to 1876 He wna 
the author of several religious workB 

W. S, M 

NEW ATLANTIS — See Bacon, Francis ■ 
Utopias, Education in ' 

NEW BRUNSWICK, EDUCATION IN. 
— See Canada, Education in. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, UNIVERSITY OR 
FREDERICTON, N.B — Founded 111 18Qq 
as the College of New Brunswick, From 1805 
the institution received annual grants from tho 
Provincial Treasury, and from 1829 grants from 
the Crown. A Royal charter was obtained in 
1828, incorporating tho College as King’s 
College In 1845 all religiouB testa, except for 
the professor of theology, were abolished. 
After a commission of inquiry had reported, 
the University of New Brunswick was cs~ 
tabhshecl in 1859 in place of the College, 
Four-year courses leading to tho B.A. and B Sc, 
degrees aro offered to students, men and 
women, who have satisfactorily passed the 
entrance examinations The courses arc di¬ 
vided, according to the English system, into 
oidmary apd honor coumes, In the de¬ 
partment of applied science coulees me offered 
in the various branches of engineering ami in 
foies try and lead to the degree of B Sc. Tho 
Umvcisity also confeis all the usual higher 
degrees, including the B C.L. and D G.L. 
The University is affiliated with the univer¬ 
sities or Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin 
The enrollment m 1910-1911 was 241. 

NEW CALEDONIA — See FnENen Colo¬ 
nies, EpU CATION IN'. 

NEW COLLEGE. — See London, Uni- 
vehsity of, 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. — See College Examination and 
Certification Hoards; College Entrance 
Requirements, 

NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE EN¬ 

TRANCE CERTIFICATE BOARDS —See 
College Examination and Ceutification 

Boards. 

NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION.—See Journalism, Educa¬ 
tional. 

NEW GUINEA, EDUCATION IN — 
See Netherlands, Colonies of, Education 
IN THE 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, STATE OF. — 
Originally n part of Massachusetts, but or¬ 
ganized as a separate territory in 1680. En- 
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tcrcil the Federal Union in 1788 ns one of the 
thirteen original states. Ifc is located in the 
North Atlnntio division, and has a land area 
of 9031 square miles. It is about one fifth 
the size of the state of New York, and about 
thicc fourths ns large ns Holland For ad¬ 
ministrative puiposes the state is divided into 
ten counties, but these have no educational 
significance. The counties arc in turn divided 
into 231 towns nnd 20 originally independent 
bchool distncts, and these are the educational 
administrative umts of the htatc. In 1910 
New Hampshire had a total population of 
430,572, and a density of population of 47 7 
per square mile. 

Educational History —Tho famous Mas¬ 
sachusetts laws of 1042 and 1647 applied to 
New Hampshire, and continued to be in force 
for nearly a century Dover, ExcIct, and 
Ilampton early provided for schools, and, 
what was unusual at that time, for girls ns 
well ns for boys. In 1080, the year of separa¬ 
tion fiom Massachusetts, the first school law 
was passed, requiring the selectmen of tho 
town to raise money, by assessment, for erect¬ 
ing and repairing houses of woiship, parson¬ 
ages. and schoolhouses, and for securing a 
toacncr for tho town, The old Massachusetts 
laws weic continued in force, by common 
consent, and in 1710 the Massachusetts law 
of 1G47 was definitely recJnactcd, but wiLh the 
fine increased from £5 to £20 Two years 
later it was enacted that selectmen failing to 
enforce the law should bo liable in their per¬ 
gonal estates. 

During the fiisfc fifty years of the independ¬ 
ent existence of the territory, the Massachu¬ 
setts policy of gran Ling land for education 
was continued, and grants of a school lot in 
each township wcie made quite generally. 
In a few towns there arc local funds which aro 
the product of these giants 

Education in New Hampshire, as elsewhere 
in New England, declined during the eighteenth 
century Little wag done in the matter of 
schools, few grammar schools were in existence, 
fines were cut down, and laws were not en¬ 
forced Tho first state constitution of 1770 
made no mention of education New state 
constitutions were adopted in 1781 and 1792, 
and in each of these llio general sccLion relating 
to the encouragement of htcinturc and learn¬ 
ing, embodied in Lhc Massachusetts constitu¬ 
tion of 1780, was incorporated with only two 
words changed, nnd this has remained to the 
present as the sulo constitutional require¬ 
ments with reference to education 

In 1789 tlie fust sLatc law with reference to 
education was enacted, and all former laws 
were repealed. The rate of school tax wluch 
a town must inisc was fixed for the fust time, 
at Lho ratio of 85 for every SI received from 
the state, an English Giammai school was 
ordered to be established in Lho smaller towns, 
and a Latin Ginmmar school in the larger 
VOL IV —2 P 


towns; and an examination of teachers, by 
ministers, college professors, or schoolmasters, 
was instituted for the first lime In 1791 Lho 
rnto of town taxation was changed to 7| to 1; 
in 1705 to 35 to 1, in 1SG4 Lo 45 to 1; m LB06 
to 75 to 1; in 1808 Lo 70 lo 1, in 1818.to 00 to 
1; and in 1840 to 100 lo 1 By 1855 it had 
reached 200 to 1; by 1870, 350 to 1, and now 
stands at 760 to 1 This reveals how tho 
burden of school support has gradually been 
shifted to the towns, uuLil to-day Lhc share 
earned by the Btato is very small. Only 
within recent years has the sLalo begun to make 
special subsidies and equalization grants to 
overcome some of the defects of this method 
of school maintenance. 

Up to the nineteenth century tho town lmd 
been the unit in nil school administration, but in 
1805, following the lend of Massachusetts, 
tho towns were empowered to subdivide into 
school districts. Town unity was partially 
retained for a time by the law of 1808, whicn 
directed that each town at its animal meeting 
should elect a school committee of three or 
more to visit and inspect tho school Should 
the town Tail to elect, the selectmen were to 
act as a school cominiLlcc. In 1827 the num¬ 
ber was fixed at three to five, and a district 
committee of one, to be chosen by the towns, 
Wft'd to be appointed to look after the schools 
m each district. To the town school com- 
miLLec was given the power to examine all 
tenchors for the towns, to dismiss incompetent 
teachers and unruly pupils; to determine the 
texLbooks lo be used, to make an annual 
written report to Lhc town meeting, and 
they were directed to visit nnd inspect the 
schools twice yearly; to encourage scholars 
to attend Tho first statistics date from this 
time. In 1829 Lhc town control was sLill 
further undermined by a law which authorized 
each school district to appoint its own district 
cominiLlce, of from one to three residents, and 
to give to this district committee power to 
select teachers, Lo pi ovule board and fuel, and 
to supervise the school In 1833 the cul¬ 
mination of tho district system was reached 
in a law which permitted the towns, on ac¬ 
count of expense, to dispense with the super¬ 
intending town school conmiitLec, and Lima 
leave the schools under district control This 
condition of alTaiis continued for fifty years 
A few of the cities escaped by organizing under 
special laws, Portsmouth in 1826 being tho 
first In 1S57 two or more contiguous dis- 
tnclH were authorized to unite. In 1870 
permission to return to Lhc town system of 
school administration was granLed to the 
towns, and in 1885 Lhc district system was 
abolished by legislative act, reducing at once 
the nuTTibci of districts nnd district bonids 
fiom 1890 to 275, and resulting in tho im¬ 
mediate abandonment of 495 Bin all schools. 

In 1826 schoolmistresses were first recognized 
in the law, and in 1858 they were required Lo 
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meet the same standards ns men for ceitificn- law was further amended in 1901 to make it 
lion In 1827 children whose parents did not practically confoim with the truancy and child 
provide books might be suppled by the school labor In-wa of the other New England stales 
tawHVitUa, wul w 1&S3 the. Imw directed aahaol In 1866 the State Agricultural 
committees to provide destitute children with established ns a department of Dartmouth 
free books In 1SS3 towns and districts were College, but in 1891 the connection with 
authorized to supply freo texLbooks to all Dartmouth was severed, and the College was 
In 1829 the Li Lera ry Fund, established in 1821 moved to Durham and given nn independent 
by q tax on banks, for the endowment of a sLatus In 1870 a state normal school was 
college, was oidcrcd distributed among the established and located at Plymouth In 
towns, qu the basis of slate taxes paid, far 1895 tho State Superintendent was authorized 
tho support of bee public schools. In 1847 to institute a system of examinations for state 
the basis of distribution was changed to school teachers' certificates. In 1895 the employ- 
enrollment ment a superintendent by two oi more 

In 1830 the first high school was established towns waB authorized, and in 1&D9 supervisory 
at- Portsmouth, in 1348 the thud district of unions of two or more towns for the purpose 
the town of Soinersworth was permitted to were provided for, and state grants for the 
establish one; and later in the aiime year any partial payment of the salary of tho superin- 
district was authorized by vote lo establish tendont wore begun In 1899 annual state 
and maintain a high school, and to elect a appiopnn.Lions were begun, from the slate 
high school committee of from five to seven, tieasury, to be used in equalizing the local 
In 1B4G towns were permitted to contribute tin into for schools in those towns where tho 
as much as 5 per cent of Lhen school money buiden was excessive, and in making state 
for the aid of teachers' institutes, which wero grants in aid of supervision. In 1901 towns 
then first established by law In 1851 this was not maintaining a high school were required 
reduced to 3 per cent, and in 1857 to 2 per cent, to pay the tuition of their pupils in high 
and in 1861 they were abolished ns ineffective, schools elsewhere, and state aid for the purpose, 
In 18GB they were again ordered held, and sLato to those whose tax rate exceeded a certain rate, 
aid for them was granted, but m 1B74 they vraa begun Thcae grants have since been 
were once more abolished In 1883 they were materially increased. 

again reestablished and have since remained, Present School System—Ab tho head of the 
A State Teachers' Association was organized school system is a Superintendent; of Public 
ui 1854, _ Instruction, appointed by tho Governor for a 

The beginnings of state school supervision two-year term To him is given general super- 
were made in 1846, when a State School Coin- vision and oversight of the educational in- 
misaionet, to be appointed by the Governor teresta of the elcAt He is nutUonzed by law 
and Council, was authonzcd Ho was to to proscribe the forma of blanks, reports, and 
spend twenty weeks each year among tho conn- registers to be used in the state, to receivo 
tics, encouraging education; was Lo collect cdu- and preserve all school documents; to invcsli- 
cational statistics, and was to make an annual gato educational conditions in the state, to 
report to the General Council In 1850 the visit the schools and lecture in the towns, 
office wn$ abolished, and county commissioners, to hold at least one institute in each county 
one for each county, took hia place as super- each year, to audit the expends Cor such, and 
viaory officers, and together they conati- to draw on the state treasuiy to pay for tha 
tuted an ex officio Stato Board of Education, same out of the income of tho institute fund; 
Despite ctfoits to reestablish tho state office, to recommend to school boaida desirable books 
Ihn system oi county supervision continued nn- for instruction in temperance physiology nnd 
Lil 1867, when the county school commissioners hygiene; to prepare a biennial report of 
wero legislated out of office, and the office of big work and to issue biennially the school 
Slato Superintendent of Public Instruction laws of tho abate. He also approves high 
was established The new Superintendent schools for tuition, grants and supervisory 
was to be appointed by the Governor for two- uiuons for supervisory grants, holds oxamina- 
ycar terms, and the State Superintendent, tiomfoi and grants state certificates to teachers, 
Governor, and Council together were to con- acts ex oJJiclo ns one of the Board of Trustees 
stitutc an ex officio State Board of Education for the state nomial school, and as regent 
In 1874 the State Board was abolished, but (secretary) of tho State Board of Medical 
the Stale Superintendent has been continued Examiners. 

to the present time Below the state are 231 towns nnd b won by¬ 

in 184S tho first law relating to truancy was six independently organized districts Since 
enacted, and all children working in factories 1885 each town has been constituted a single 
wore required to have had three month a' school ihstiuit, except that the independent 
schooling each year In 1S7G all children school disLnch in existence at that time were 
eight to fourteen years of age were required pet mil,ted to continue, unless they voluntarily 
to attend school for twelve weeks each your, gave up their existence and united with the 
six weeks oi which must be consecutive. The town. Each district is required to hold nn 
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annual school meeting for the election of officers, as tho Institute Fund, cnnslitutcg the only 
hearing tho nnnunl tepoib nncl voting funds pennanent slate fund, and the nnnnnt income 
Women may vote at tliOBo meetings The from tbs \s used Vo defray the expenses of 
meeting each year elects a moderator, cleric, teachers' institutes The LUouiiy Fund is 
one 01 more nudilnis to examine all books the piucccch or nn annual tax levied on bank, 
and accounts, and one member of a school building and loan, and tnist company tle- 
boflid of three, to bciveibi a three ycius 1 term, posits of persons not resident in the state, and 
Any district, by vote m minimi meeting, may fit present pi minces about 510,000 each ye.ai 
rcciuirc the trustees to employ a suporinlcndciit Tins is distnbidcd to the towns on the basis 
of schools, nnd two 01 more towns having or the number of childirn enrolled in tho 
twenty to sixty teachers may unite lo form schools foi at least two weeks each year, and 
a supervisory union for the same purpose, is worth. about sixty cents per pupil Any 
I[ a high school is maintained, there may also districts existing within the towns receive 
be a high school bonid of thice, six, 01 nine, their proportion on the basis of valuation 
as determined by vote, 01 the high school dis- The slate also makes grants annually to ussist 
LncL may be consolidated with the dinliicfc poor towns in paying the tuition of high 
or town and placed undci the contiol of tho school pupils, for assistance in paying lhe 
bohool hoard. ( fcalanrs of auprrmlciulenh (the .stale paying 

Districts (or towns) may raise money foi one linlf the salary), and for giving extra aid 
current expenses, buildings, repairs, equip- to towns having less Ihnu 3500 total popula- 
ment, and debts, may borrow four fifths of tion, and whose valuation is le^s than $7000 
the money necessary to erect a building, pay- per child m average daily attendance. Tins 
able in five years' tune, may vote to mnin- last is granted to the towns in direct propor¬ 
tion a high school, oi unite with nnothci town tion to the average daily attendance, and in 
in doing bo, or contract with n high school, invoice propoilion to the valuation per child 
academy, or seminary to educate their high All other school expenses are paid by the 
school pupils for them, may determine the towns and dislncLs, nnd the amount laiscd 
conditions of admission to the schools; and averages about one half more that that le- 
must raise by local taxation a sum not less quirod to be raised 

than $750 for every $1 of money received from Of all school revenues miscd during Lhc Inst 
Llie public trensmy year for which statistics me available, 7 

The district or town school bomds tire to per cent camo from state sources, 88 2 per 
select, employ, ami for cause dismiss all cent came fiom local taxation, nnd 4 8 per 
teachers, must piovidc a sufficient number of cent came from local funds, tuilion fees, gifh, 
schools, nnd may expend 25 per cent of the excess of dog taxes, town treasury payments, 
money raised for the conveyance of pupils, and othei miscellaneous souiees Tho in- 
must include temperance physiology and by- equalities under this system, due to mequnU 
giciic and the constitutions of the United Slates ltics in wealth, are large, and these inequalities 
and of New Hampshire among the required the state has attempted to equalize in part 
studies m the schools, must provide free le^t- by a wise system of state aid 
books for pupils, and fix prices at which parents Educational Conditions — Of the total pop- 
wishing to provide their own may buy them, illation of 1910, 22,4 pet cent were of foreign 
arc supposed to hold examinations for teachers lnrth. But few of the native-born popula- 
m Juno or July of each year, issuing one-year tion are illiterate, but for the foreign horn 
local cci tificates to those found salisfaetoiy, about one fifth arc so classed. Of the foreign 
must visit tho schools twice each term; must born, 50 per cent wcic French Canadians, 
appoint truant officers for one-year pciiods, 1(1 pei conL weic English Canadians, and 90 
nnd fix their compensation, and must piosc- per cent were from Canada or the British 
cute violations of truancy or child labor laws; Isles. The percentage of children five to 
nnd must make nnnunl reports to the select- eighteen years of age in the total population 
men of the town and to the State Superhi- is lower than m any other stale of the Union 
tondent of Public Instruction. If a supeim- except Nevada. There are practically no 
teudent of schools is employed, most of tho negroes m tho state, the whites constituting 
duties devolving on district boards arc dele- 99 8 per cent of the total population, 10 8 
gated to him On n petition of 5 per cent of per cent of Lhc people live in rural districts, 
the voters in any district of 5000 inhabitants nnd 42 per cent in cities of over 8000 inhabit- 
or over, evening schools must be established ants The attendance and child labor laws 
fur the education of children over fourteen. arc good. Truant officers must be appointed 
School Support.—The state received no by each town and district, nnd they may be 
land for education Iiom tho gcnernl govern- directed lo inspect fnctones Three stntc 
ment, and the Surplus Revenue distributed in inspect ore also assist m the enforcement of 
1837 was spent for general staLc pm poses Tho the truancy and labor laws No child under 
state has never established a permanent com- twelve can work at all in any manufacturing 
mon school fund The mocecds of some state establishment, and no child under sixteen 
lands, ordered to be sole! in 1867, now known during the hours the schools arc in session with- 
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out an ago and schooling ceilificnlo, showing 
Llmfc lie can rend and wnlo the English lan¬ 
guage. If over sixteen and unnblc to rend 
and write, such pupils must attend evening 
schools, up to l\\ tiuty-ono union excused on 
account of health All rhiklien under sixteen 
must attend school unless employed At¬ 
tendance at a piivalc school is accepted only 
when the school is taught m the English 
language, and him been inspected and nppiovcd 
ns equal in instruction to l lie public schools of 
the town, and when attendance 13 looked after 
as requited by law 

There arc no statutory school studies, nsido 
fiom tcmpciancc-physiology And hygiene, 
luinmno education, and the constitutions of 
the United Stales and or New lUmpshiie. 
About 60 per cent of the schools of the stale 
arc classed ns graded schools, Four cities 
maintain evening schools, and about twenty- 
fivo supcrvisaiy unions liavo been formed. 
The laws foi the location of BcAioolhouscB, 
change of pioporty fiom one district to anothor, 
power granted to the annual district meeting, 
etc,, show the game oversengitiveness far the 
feelings of coni mum ties and for a small and 
aggrieved minority that characterizes much 
oT the New England school legislation 
Teachers and Training. — Teacher*/ cci- 
tifienlcs nre of two hinds The local mtifi- 
cates. grunted by local school boards, sup¬ 
posedly on nn examination in the subjects 
which the teacher is to loach, but in practice 
usually without an examination, and valid 
for one year nml only in Iho distuct, constitute 
one kind, and arc held by inoBfc of the tcncheis 
of the state. 

The other kind i« granted on the basis of 
rv written miniimlion, given under the direc¬ 
tion of Lho State Superintendent, and to 
graduates of the normal school This foim 
is required of all district supenntendents, and 
is valid any whole in the state The local 
district examinations arc so easy or so nearly 
oxlinct that ilieio is little to impel teachers 
to attempt these id ale tests 
For Lho training of new teachers, the state 
inaintnina the normal schools at Plymouth 
and Itcene, and four cities (Concord, Man- 
c lie at ci, Nashua, and ParLimnuth) maintain 
lily training schools For the training of 
teachers in sorvicc the tilalc Superintendent 
is directed to hold at least one teachers’ insti¬ 
tute in each comity each year, 01 to appoint 
the principal of Lho normal school to do so, 
to audit the expenses, and to draw on the state 
treasury to pay the same from tho incomo of 
the Institute Fund From twenty to twenty- 
live one-day tcncliers’ institutes arc held each 
year, with about 011 c half of tho teachers in 
attendance An institute for superintendents 
is also held, and an eight weeks 1 sununei in- 
btituto at lho nmmal school Attendance 
at a teachers 1 institute is optional, though 
teachers mny close their schools and attend 


one day each term, and lecoivo pay foi attend¬ 
ance The last repent of the State Superin¬ 
tendent shows that fioin thirty-rune tonus no 
lenclier has attended nn institute in two yciua 
fiom nine towns in four years, and Rom 
towns in six ycais Many other towns have 
been represented by one, two, or three tonciicra 
only 

Secondary Education — Seventy-two public 
high schools weie lepoitcd in 1910 us exiting 
in the state. A high school, once established 
cannot he changed in location or discontinued 
except by Older of the Superior Court for the 
town, and on petition of the school board 
To be approved, a high school must maintain 
at least 011 c four-year comae, embracing such 
subject'? as are iccpiucd for entrance to colleges, 
and including the constitution of the United 
States and of New Hampshire In special 
cases, the State Superintendent may approve 
partial comaes for pal tial state md A number 
of academics and seminaries have been ap¬ 
proved for tho attendance of pupils at public 
cxpoiisc. 

Higher and Special Education. — The New 
IIampghne College of Agriculture and Mechan¬ 
ical Arts nt Dm ham is the only higher institu¬ 
tion supported by tho state This institution 
offer* instruction m general science, agricuU 
tin 0 , and engmeoiing, and is the only collego 
in the state open to women. Dartmouth 
College [q u), at Ilanovci, a noiiscetarian 
institution opened in 17G0, and St Anselm’s 
College, at Manchester, n Roman Catholic 
institution opened in 1893, arc two additional 
higher institution*, for men only. The Stale 
Industrial (Reform) School, at Manchester, 
is the only special institution maintained by 
the state. E P, C. 
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IlODEUT, 

NEW JERSEY, STATE OF. — One of the 
thirteen original states It is located m tho 
North Atlantic Division, and has a land area 
of 7514 squaie miles, It is about one seventh 
the size of the stato of New York, and about 
one half as laige ns Switzerland For admin- 
IsLrativo purposes the state is divided into 
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twenty- 011 c counties, and these m turn into In 1682 the Assembly of West Jersey Granted 
438 cities, independent boioughs. and school the island of Mntimcunk, located in the Dela- 
townships. In 1910 New Jersey line! a popu- ware River, being abouL 300 acres in extent, 
lation oT 2,537,107, and a density of popu- to the town of Builington, “from lienee- 
lalion of 333 7 per square nnlo Except- forth and foicver hereafter foi educational 
ing Rhode Island and Massachusetts, it purposes" The early Quaker het tiers of 
is the most densely populated a Late in the this western province were a well-educated 
Union. people With them the schoolhouse was the 

Educational History —Situated near tho general accompaniment of the house of wor- 
ccnLei of the different colonies, the develop- ship. Schools and meeting houses were nc- 
ment or education in New Jeisey was Ilia cordingly soon established by them m their 
product of a number of influences The towns, and the schoolmaster was generally 
Dutch crossed from New Amsterdam, the appointed by the church session, instead of 
English came fiom Connecticut, Scotch and the civil authority, as was the rase m early 
ScoU'h-Insh Presbyterians came from Great Massachusetts history See Massachusetts, 
BiUaiu, the Swedes soltlcd along tho Delaware, State op; Djstiuct System. 
and Llie Quakers came ovei from Pennsylvania. In 1702 the two provinces of East and West 
The population was thus a compound of these Jersey were united nnd placed under the Gov- 
vauoiis elements The fix at school was cs- ernor of the colony of New York For the 
tnbiished by the Dutch at Bergen in 1GG1 or following seventy-five years, up to tho Ilcvolu- 
1002. and in 1673 it wns ordered that all tha tionary War, dining all of which Lime Urn 
inhabitants be compelled 11 to pay their share arrangement continued, there was almost no 
toward the support of the precentor ancl school- legislation lelating to education. (Son New 
master,” thus making it a publicly supported Youk, State of, Educational IIistohy ) 
sclioui There seems to have been much Schools were still maintained in many of the 
difficulty in cnfoicing this, however, ns the colonics, but they were of a voluntary and pri- 
pcoplc rf obstinately refused to pay their vate rather than n public nature. A subscrip- 
quoia." After the transfer of New Amster- lion elementary school was maintained in a 
dam to tho English in 1GG4, tho English soon small number of the towns; a few private 
extended their control over northern New grammar schools (of which tho Log College of 
Jersey, and the English language and Eng- Wm. Tennent. at Nasliainuny, was a type) 
hah methods ruled in the schools, See wero provided, and the Friends, in Yearly 
beclion on early education in New Yoiik, Meeting, in 1746 and again in 1787, laid down 
State Or directions concerning education In Llieir res- 

As early as 1GG5 an English colony had olutions they declared that ,f the rduration of 
Bellied aL ElizaboLh, and in the founding of the our youth in piety and virtue, and giving them 
neighboring town of WoodhtulgC in 1GG9, useful loiU'iUng under the tuition of religious, 
100 acres of land wero set apart for education prudent persons, 11 was extremely desirable, 
A school was established here in 1089, In and they therefore urged that the Society's 
1060 tho town of Newark was settled by two meetings " be excited to proper exertions 
migrations fiom the towns of Milford, Bran- for the institution and support of schools “ 
ford, and Guilford, Connecticut, and ten years Tho main aeLs of educational importance in 
later a schoolmaster was appointed by Newark New Jersey during the first three fourths of 
“ to do hib faithful, honest, and true endeavor the eighteenth century were the establishment 
to teach tho children or servants of Lhaso as of the College of Now Jersay, now Princeton 
have subgeiibcd, tho reading and writing of University, in 17-16; tho founding of llulgerb 
English, ami also anthmctick, if they desire College, ab New Brunswick, in 1700; the con¬ 
it, as much an they are capable to learn and finning in 17G9 oT tha 100 flcrcti for scIiooIh, 
hu capable to teach them within the compas granted a century earlier to Woodridge town- 1 
of Una year " Other early settlements were ship by George III; and the appointment of 
made nt Middletown, Freehold, Shicwsbuiy, a Board of Trustees for the management of 
Pine a l away, and Perth Amboy. the lands, lo insure their application to the 

In 1693, and in amended form in 1G03, the original purpose of tho grant Tha War of the 
East Jersey Assembly, nb Perth Amboy, Revolution put an end to English control and 
enacted ,f An Act for establishing schoolmns- to the early colonial schools 
ters in this province, 0 which authorized the New Jersey adopted a stnlo conslitu turn 
inhabitants or any town, under warrant of in 1776, but this contained no mention or 
a justice of the pence, to meet and ehoo^o education The Federal Constitution was 
three men of the town M to make a rate for ratified in 1787, but no now state constitution 
tho salary and maintenance of a school- was adopted at Ihnt timo A new intoreat 
master 11 Tho consent of a majority was to in education seems to liavo been auakened 
make the rabo a binding one on all What after tho establishment of the new Federal 
proportion of the towns established schools Government, and many academics wero 
under the provisions of this law wo do not founded in different pnrh of the state. It 
know. was not until 1810, however, that any official 
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state action was taken In tUia year an act abandoned; and the annual state appropiin- 
wnn passed which made the beginnings of a tion was incrcnsed to SUOjOOO 
state achooi fund for the suppait of schools In 1941 a new constitution was adopted 
An annual state appropriation of S15,0Q0 was for tho state, and in tins, uiidei the head 0 f 
made to stait the fund Tlua waa to be in- legislative powoia, a paragraph woa inserted 
vested m United States 0 per cent bonds, and which declared the school fund to bo a per- 
thc intcrcsL was to be added to the principal polual fund, and the income to be appro- 
inid reinvested. In 1618 the chief at a to printed only for the support of public schools, 
officers were made tl unices for the growing In 1875 this was furLher amended by mgeit- 
fund, in 1824 this was changed to an annual mg tho word 11 free" between " public 11 and 
addition of one tenth of the income from slate " schools, 11 and adding a mandatory clause 
tuxes, find, in 1829 it was further provided inquiring the legislature u to provide for the 
thaL taxes Rom banking, insurance, and other maintenance and support oT a thorough and 
corporations should be added to the fund efficient system of ficc public schools for the 
In 1820 the townships (or towns, as they were ins Li action of all children in the state between! 
frequently called) were first authorized to mite the ages of five and eighteen years ” These 
money by taxation foi school purposes, though i cumin the only constitutional provisions 
uniil 1S38, excepting the one year from 1930 ielating to education which the state has ever 
to 1831, money raised for support was limited adopted 

to the education of 11 such pom clukhcn as are In 1845 the beginnings of state supervision 

paupers ,J In 1828 townships were furthci were made by the passage of a law permitting 

permitted to rtiisa money, by vote at town- the appointment of a State Superintendent of 
ship mootings, lor the erection and ropan of Public Schools for the counties of Essex and 
school buddings. Pabsaic, with liberty to the other counties 

An extensive investigation was made in to avail themselves of this state supervision, 
1828, which showed thaL one third oT the school The following year a now school law wm 
childien of the state were growing up without enacted winch extended state supervision to 
any chance of an education, The law of 1829, the entire state, provided for local super- 
the fiist to pi ovule any oigamzcd plan for a vision by townships, by supplanting the town- 
Bchaol system for the sUto, waa the result of ship school committees by a town school 
this investigation. Each township was to superintendent, made the licensing of teachers 
olecL a school committee who should divide obligatory; and vcquhed tho townships to 
the township into school districts; examine levy a local tax double the amount of any state 
and license teachers; visit the schools, at least school funds received From IS 16 to I860 
every six monLhs; and make a report to the the State Superintendent was elected by the 
annual school meeting and to the Governor Trustees or the School Fund, bub since 1860 
of the state Tlucc trustees for the districts, lie has been elected by the State Boaid of Edu- 
n district achooi census, and annual district cation, Only foiu different men have served 
meetings were provided Tor, and a state appro- the state ns State Superintendent during the 
printion or §20,000 annually for support waa forty-five years from 1866 to 1911 In 1848 
made Tina latter Y,na to be distributed to the townships were permitted to use tho m- 
the counties on tnxablcs, and to the districts lerest on the Surplus Revenue for schools, 
on census The next year, however, this in 1851 the state nppuqmntioii was increased 
newly estabhshud school system svas abolished, to 840,(100, and a limit of $3 per census child 
largely through the influence of the friends of placed on district taxation, in 1854 teachers' 
private and church schools Dy the laws of institutes were fust established, and a stale 
1830 and 1831 the old limitation of support appropriation of $100 for cacti was made; 
to the education of poor children was rces- in 1855 tho first state normal school was es¬ 
tablished; the distribution of tho state appro- tabliglicd, and in 1858 the state apptopnaljon 
prialion was so changed ns to include all private wasfurthoi incicnacd to $80,000, Here in a t- 
and parochial tchaols, ns well as the townalup ten icated until after the Civil War. 

schools, and both distinct lines and the ex- In 1SG0 an ex officio State Board of Educa- 

amination of teachers were abolished It was tion, consisting of the Governor and stale 

not until 183S that these reactionary laws officers, was ci Gated, and the State Superin- 
wero finally repealed In that year a coiwen- tendent was changed to be its executive 

lion oE the friends of public schools freo from officer and aecretniy In the- following year 

nil denominational control, issued an ad- a new school law was enacted, which practi- 
dicss to the people, and the result waa such cally created the modern system, and has 

a popular manifestation that the legislature formed the basis for laws since that time 

repealed tho law or 1831 and enacted a new The State Board of Education wns recon- 

onc, which contained many or the features structcd and given enlarged powers; county 
of the law of 1820, Tho religious orders were superintendents were created to supersede 
a till aided, the licensing of teachers waa made the township superintendents, state, county, 

optional; the mention of pauper children as the and city boards of examination, were provided 

only ones entitled to state aid was finally for, and a certificate from one of tho three 
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required of nil leaehevs; the vaiious district 
liustces in cucli township were ronslitutrcl 
-i lowitaliip boaid of liuatei'S, covpoinl punisli- 
incnl. was forbidden, liic slate appropriation 
was increased to $100,000 annually, aiul the 
limitation of S3 per census child on district 
LiyuUdii inis removed In 1871 the rale bill 
(q v ) was finally abandoned and the schools 
made cntirrly free. To accomplish this and 
to provide a nine months 1 term as required, 
a state tax oF two mills was imposed, in addi¬ 
tion to Lho appiopiiation, and additional 
township taxes were permitted, when neces¬ 
sary, to meet the demands of the law In 
1871 a compulsory education Jaw was enacted, 
and in 187(5 all state aid to private or parochial 
schools \u\& finally forbidden 

In IBSl the fiist of a long scries of construc¬ 
tive legislative acta was passed, whereby any 
dial net, laming by subscription or taxation 
a Slim of not less than $3000 a year and not 
over $5000 for industrial training, was to 
receive an equal amount from the state, for 
the same purpose In 18S7 the same provi¬ 
sions wore extended to districts raising from 
S500 to $5000 a year for manual training 
In 1888 the school districts of any township 
were permitted to consolidate and to pi ovule 
a Lownship form of organization; and in 1891 
transportation was permitted The same year 
the district system, except for cities and bor¬ 
oughs, was abolished by law, and a form or 
the townships-county system wob instituted 
In 181)1 scientific temperance was required 
ill nil schools, and a free textbook law enacted, 
and in 1890 the State Board of Education 
ordered a uniform comae of sLudy and uuifoim 
Blnndaida of promotion to be instituted by 
counties, In 1806 a teachers' rctiicmenb law 
was passed In 1808 the State Board of Edu¬ 
cation established a " Buienu of Information 
for Tcachois and School Officcis/' which it 
has since conducted 

Beginning with 1900, constructive) legislation 
has been even more marked than during the pre¬ 
vious decade In that year the State Boaid ap¬ 
pointed a supervising uichitecfc, and began the 
slate supervision of nil school Iiouhp plans; and 
annual grants of $600, to any distnet or town¬ 
ship wluch appointed a superintendent of sahools 
oi a supervising principal, were begun County 
superintendents were required to hold a state 
teachers 1 ceitificato, and their salaries wcio 
changed from a school census to a teachor em¬ 
ployed ($7 per teacher, in. 1902 increased to $S) 
oasis, and materially increased; the noimalsahool 
course was extended and improved, a more lib¬ 
eral policy m the recognition of diplomas and 
training in place of examination^ was begun; 
and kindergarten classes were first authorized. 
In 1901, after ten years of investigation of the 
results of the school census, the state school 
tax was increased to two and throe fourths 
mills, and tiro basis of apportionment changed 
from school census to a combination of teachers 


and attendance In 1903 all school districLg 
wore nmdo coipniations, independent of the 
local municipal governments, thus erecting 
the school system ns a state rather than as a 
local undertaking, In 1004 the Slate Board 
of Education appointed a high school in¬ 
spector, and began (lie inspecting ant] grading 
oT high schools In 1905 county superin¬ 
tendent? weic given a uniform salary of $2000, 
and schooling for nil children in the slate 
until twenty years of ago wag made possible 
In 1900 an additional soiuee of state taxation 
foi education was provided, which has doubled 
the state appropriation for schools, in the 
foim of a railway tax on all main-stem and 
first-class railway propci ty in tho state, With 
this incicase in funds, the appropriation for 
tcnchcifl in high schools was doubled, and a 
grant of $25 of slate aid per pupil was made to 
all districts sending pupils to schools elsewhere, 
A new state.normal school wan Also established 
at Montclair in tins same year In 1909 a 
tcachcis' tcnuio act was passed, giving in¬ 
definite tenure to teachers after three years 
of continuous employment. In 1011 an im¬ 
portant law reconstructed the fatale Board 
of Education, abolished the office of State 
Superintendent of Publio Instruction and 
created instead Die office of (Commissioner 
of Education, with Assistant Commissioners, 
as outlined below. All oiLy boards of educa¬ 
tion were made Appointive by the mayor, 
instead of in part elective, provision was 
made for the instillation or sub-normal and 
defective childicn, city Lcachcrs 1 certificates 
weio abolished; and tenure and the civil 
service act were extended to nil employees 
of school departments 

Present School System —The New Jersey 
system, ns it exists at present, is a somewhat 
closely organized state school system, At tho 
head is a State Banrd of Education of eight 
members, Appointed by the Governoi with the 
concurrence of the Senate, and for eight-year 
terms (aRci the fust appointments). Tho 
general duties of this State Board are to make 
rules and regulations for the carrying out of 
the school laws, foi Dio management of teachers' 
institutes, and for tho examination And certi¬ 
fication uf all teachers, to appoint nil county 
superintendents, and to approve their ex¬ 
pense accounts, to proscribe n uniform system 
of bookkeeping; to hold hearings, to appoint 
a supervising principal for union schools, 
and to consolidate or discontinue high schools, 
when, deemed desirable, and to determine 
tuition rates and compel districts to receive 
pupils In its power to make bucIi rules 
and regulations as from time to time arc 
found necessary, or deemed important in 
carrying out the provisions of tho school 
laws, tho State Board is enabled to deter¬ 
mine many details in tho administration 
of the school system of the state which in 
nearly all other states require legislation, 
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The State Dom'd algo acts as n Board of and a uniform salary of §2000 is paid t 0 each, 
Trustees for the two stalo ntirmnl schools, by llic state, With an added allowance for c\- 
for tlio Now Jersey School for the Draf, for ponsca nml clerical assistance Each county 
the State Manual Tianung and Induslnal superintendent hna tlio general supervision 
School for Colored Youth, for the summer of the schools of hia county, cities under city 
school for instruction in manual tiaimng, superintendents excepted; is to visit and oxam- 
ngricultute, and home economics, and the me all schools, and to note the condition of 
Far nil in Prcparaloiy School The Doaid up- the school property; is lo advise and counsel 
proves nil hooka and apparatus to bo bought with the hoards of education within the county, 
for schools; approves tlio com so of instruc- may recommend, with reference to course* 
tion and grants of money to schools offering of instruction, methods, management, or 
cornea hv manual training or iiulustiial buildings, appoints * mem tiers of Boards of 
work, and approves the eouiscs of insdnic- Education, when the people fail to elect, 
tion in high schools, and inspects and grades carries out the in&Liuclions of the state office: 
the schools, and makes sm annual report to the Slate School 

Probably the most important function of Commissioner 
tho State Hoard of Education is the selection Each township is a school district, but any 
and appointment of a Commissioner of Edu- city, mcoi ponded town, or borough may be 
cation for the state, who acta as the cxrcutivc organized ns a sepai ate school disturb For 
officer of the Board, Ha receives a salaiy of each, a boaid of education of nine members la 
$10,000 a year, js appointed for five-year elected or appointed fui three-year terms, one 
terms, and no residence icstncUons are to bo tliiid going out 0 f office annually. In all 
insisted upon vn making the appointment cities the hoard ig appointed by the mayor 
With the advice and consent of the State (since 1D11), and in all townships, towns, or 
Doaul, ho appoints four Assistant Commis- boroughs the membcis arc elected by ballot 
sioners nfc $4500 salary, and the State Boaid nt an animal school election The gcncifll 

also appoints an Inspector or Buildings and an powers of all such Boards include the power 

Inspector of Accounts l cadi at 32000, the first to employ and dismiss teachers, to make 

of whom approves all school plans and build- lilies and regulations, not inconsistent with 

nigs, and the other inspects the accounts of law or the rules ancl regulations of the State 

the district officers Three of the Assistant Board; to purchase lease, and sell achool- 

Comnusfliancra net qs inspectors of high schools, houses, and to condemn land for school pur- 

or elementary schools, and of industrial and poses; to select and provide textbooks and 

agricultuial education, nnd tho fourth Assist- supplies; to admit and expel pupils, and to 

ant Commissioner heaig all controversies and make an annual repoit to tho county supcriii- 

dccides all appeals on school law questions tondcut. Township, town, and boiough 

Tho specified duties of the Commissioner of boards may also appoint a supervising prin- 
Education are to ascertain whether tho system cipnl, or superintendent, or unite with other 
of education provided is thorough and efficient; such boards to do so, and all such boards must 
to prescribe a minimum course of study for meet together, semiannually, with the county 
both elementary and high schools; to pro- superintendent for the consideration of .school 
scribe rules for Iho promotion oi pupils in the matters Two or more townships, towns, 
elementary schools, and to pregcubo uniform or boroughs may hold an election and vote 
examinations for eighth-grade graduation and to consolidate their schools, the board of cdu- 
admission to the high sohools, which shall be cation for the consolidated district having 
open alike to public arid private school pupils; tho game powers ag the boards of the districts 
to prescribe the Iiiuet or other tests, for use voting to Umte, Similarly, boards of cducii- 
m the schools; to withhold funds from any tion in two or moie adjacent school districts 
school district not obeying tho law; to provide may unite to provido a union graded school 
instructors and lcctm-crB for teachers’ insti- Boards of education in cities must appoint 
tuteg; to hold an annual convention of all a city ftupenntendcnt, who has the right of a 
city and counLy superintendents, to make scat and speech m the meetings of the board, 
a monthly report to the State Board of Edu- but no vote. City boards of education are 

cation, and an annual report for tlio Board also to appoint a business manager to have 

The State Coininiisionor acts ej: officio as a general charge of all matters relating to school 
Trustee of tho Slate School Fund, and Qppor- buildings, and a secretary, who nets as a secre¬ 
tions the income to tho counties; as a member Ury and general accountant for the aohool 
of the Stale Board of Examiners, and as a system Each head of a department appoints 
member of the Board of Trustees for tho all of lus subordinates. The board may also 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund ^ appoint, on nomination of the superintendent, 

For each of the twenty-one counties of the such assistant superintendents as it may dcsno, 
state tho State Board of Education nppointg and fixes the salaries and tenure or nil oin- 
a county superintendent of schools. The up- ployecs The board must print an annual 
pojntmcnb is for a three-year term, the ap- leport and make an annual report to the Stale 
pointce must hold a slate teacher's certificate, Commissioner, A board or school estimate, 
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consisting of two members of the city board of 
education, two memhcis or the city council, 
nrui the mayor of the city, do tormina the rate 
of city school taxes, which the council must 
levy, regardless of any chartci restrictions 
School Support — The school fund, begun 
in 1816, now amounts to about 4£ millions of 
dollars, and produces an income fixed by law 
at 3200,000 Any deficit is made up from the 
atalo tiensury, The surplus icvcuud of 
1S37 was disfcubuted to the counties and m 
part used up, but the interest on the total 
received is a charge for which cnoh county 
must provide The income from Ihw source 
is about $28,000 a year, and is used foi schools 
The chief support of the schools comes fiom a 
etato Ux of 2j mills on all property, and from 
state railroad and canal taxes Tina property 
tax is materially reduced each year by mi 
appropriation, made by thc i legislature from 
the state trcusuiy. Approximately 5 million 
dulling camo from this source m 1010, nml 
2} millions of this came fiom stale inihvay 
taxes Excepting 10 per cent of the 2\ nulls 
stale tax, which h set nside as a reserve fund, 
all state money is distributed to the counties 
on the basis of then taxable wealth The 
10 per cent is also distributed to the counties 
by the State Doiud, in such a manner as in 
their judgment best equalizes the inequalities 
of the distribution of the other SO per cent 
Within each county the county superin¬ 
tendent appoitions the school money to the 
different townships, towns, boroughs, and 

cities on Uve following bates. — 

Fur rarh suponntciulimt or aunorvising principal SflM 
I"or each n^ialrinL aupcrmtcnclaufc or supervising 

principal . , , . '100 

For each trnclicr in a four-years’ high scliool 100 
For each LroriuT in a thice-ycara’Inch school 300 
For each LrnohiT in nil oliter kinds of school9 * 200 

For rnrli IrmiHirnry teacher, for 1 months or more BO 
For each evening school Lonelier . . fiQ 

For each pupil nLlcnchOB high school in nuothcr 

ihslncl . . . 25 

For each puml attending elemnntary school in 

another mstncL, , , . . 5 

Far eaih learlier disjoined with by l rana par La Lion 200 
Fur transport niton lo other district, if school not 
close. 75 prr cent cost. 

All that remains after ‘jotting aside the abovo 
sums is apportioned equally on the basis of 
attendance, and at the late of so much per 
»upi\ per day These apportionments provide 
or il very good cqunliznlion of but dens and 
advantages within the different counties. An y 
township, town, or borough may vote addi¬ 
tional sums [qi KvaiiUummtic, and city boards 
of school estimate may levy additional sums, 
as needed, All staLo money can be used only 
fur salaries, fuel, transportation, and the pay- 
men t of tui Lion 

III addition Lo the above, the state makes 
A number of annual grants, each one of which 
must be preceded by tho district concerned 
raising an equal sum These annual grants 
ore ns follows 1 — 


For Bchool rlislrict libraries, $20 the firyL year, SlO 
y emly \hcroulu r 

For Leathern' libraries, $100 Ltia first year, $50 yearly 
thereafter. 

For manual or industrial training, from §250 Lo $3000 
For evening Bchools for foreigners, over 14 years old, un 
to $5000. 

Educational Conditions. — The conditions 
Bui rounding education m New Jersey may be 
said to ba good The stntc is densely popu¬ 
lated Only about one fourth of the popula¬ 
tion live outside of cities and towns of 2500 
inhabitants and over, while one half of lho 
total population live in cities of over 25,000 
inhabitants Three and one half per cent of 
the total population is negro, and 25 0 per cent 
is foreign born; 75 2 per cent live Under urban 
conditions The state is largely a manufac¬ 
turing one, with many lcsidentinl towns and 
extensive coimtiy estates. 

Tho school system is one of the belter cen¬ 
tralized stale systems, and lho counLy is an 
important unit The school laws make good 
provision for education A mne-montha 1 
school term is required of all dietucts. Suit¬ 
able accommodations and proper sanitary 
appliances must be provided by each district 
All scliuolhouso plans must be approved by 
the Stale Board of Education, and may bo 
obtained from the slate free. Definite stand- 
aids and requirements ns to scliool build¬ 
ings arc insisted upon. Any board inny 
establish kimlcrgarLcna, evening schools for 
pupils over 12 years of age, or for foreign born 
over 14 years, and any city of over 10,000 
inhabitants may establish aehool a tor working¬ 
men Every board may employ a medical 
inspector Vaccination is insisted upon, un¬ 
less oxcused for certain statutory reasons, nud 
the cost of this 18 to be paid by the school 
authorities, if the parents arc unnblo to pay 
Textbooks nud supplies must be provided free 
in all schools All childien in the slate must 
bo provided with free education, between the 
ages of 5 and 20, and no exclusion from any 
school may bo made on tho basis of race, 
religion, or color. Free high school education 
inuflL ho provided for all children applying for 
it, within or without the district The kinder¬ 
garten has made great headway since ila 
adoption as a part of Lhc state school yysLem, 
and 30 pei cent of the children now have been 
kindergarten tmnal Corpoml punishment 
is forbidden in nil schools, public and private. 
All state prisons must provide schools offering an 
elementary school course, to he approved by 
the State Board of Education All children, 
7 to 17 years of age, must attend school regu¬ 
larly Pupils over 15, properly employed, 
and who have completed Hie grammar school 
couisc, may be excused, but if under 17 and 
unemployed, they must attend a high school. 
Truant officers and parental schools are pro¬ 
vided for, and any county may establish a 
school for the detention of juvenile offenders 
A State Board of Children's Guardians exists 
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for Lhc cui’c of indigent, helpless, dependent, 
abandoned, friendless, and poor oluldicn 
Teachers and Training — A State Board 
of Examiners, consisting of the Commissioner 
of Education, the pnnoipnla of the normal 
schools, and one other appointed by the State 
Board of EducnLion, examines candidates 
and grants all stato teachciB' certificates 
Diplomas of a university or college may be 
accepted in any examination in lieu of subjects 
covered. Tluec grades of stale certificates 
are issued Normal school and tcacheis’ 
college diplomas, and state certificates fiom 
other states aic recognized A Bmenu of In- 
foimntian for Tcacheis and School Ofliceis, 
serving as a stale teachers' Inncau, is main¬ 
tained by the Slate Board of Education 
Each county may have a county boatd of 
examiners, consisting of lhc county supciin- 
teiulent and three teachers appointed by him, 
for one-year Lenns, who then conduct, threo 
examinations yearly, for the three grades of 
county certificates "issued, The examination 
and certification of teachers is done undei rules 
and lcgulations of the State Board, and little 
ia specified in Lhc law. In 1011 the city 
bonids of examination and city coitificntion 
were abolished All city school tcachcis must 
now hold a county or slate ceitificatc. All 
superintendents and nssistant superintendents 
of schools, both county and city, must hold 
state teachers' certificates, Seven by-five per 
cent of tho tencheis in the stale have had nor- 
mnl school oi college training, oi have advanced 
by study and hold a state teacher's ceitificatc 
For the training of future teachers, the stale 
maintains two stale normal schools, at Tienton 
(1855) and Montclair (1900), and the cities 
of Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newmk, and Pat¬ 
erson also maintain 4 city normal schools. 
Each Board of Education may make its own 
rules and regulations regarding the employ¬ 
ment and tenure of its tenchcia, though, 
theoretically, teachers aie supposed to have in¬ 
definite tcniuC nflei tinea years of service in 
any one position There is a state salary 
schedule, fixing lensoruibly good snhuies for 
nil positions, which may be adopted by any 
city by a referendum vote, A State Tencheis' 
RcLueinont Fund has been created, by which 
teachers paying 2 per cent (m some ensoa ns 
high as 3 per cent) of thcii Annual salaries 
may he pensioned aflei 20 yenis of service, if 
incapacitated, A city may retne any teachei 
on half pay afLoi 35 yenis of service, 20 of 
winch linvc been in the city 

Secondary Education —Of the 458 school 
diistiicls of nil kinds in the state, 109 had 
approved fouL-yenrs high schools, at the date 
of the last rcpoit, and 51 other districts had 
partial high schools. MosL of these schools 
arc liuge and well equipped. Tho state in¬ 
spection and approval is more thorough than 
is found in most states Any private high 
school may be inspected, on application, end 


if approved may be legistciod, which enables 
its graduates to be admitted to the state nor¬ 
mal bcKqqIs on the saiuc lei ms as pupils fioin 
approved public high schools. 

Higher and Special Education j c|v 

sey maintains no state university, the two 
state normal schools being the culmniaijon Q ( 
tho public school system of the staLp, Tho 
agiicultuial college grant is given to Rulgcrs 
College ( q.v .), where the state maintains 120 
state scholarships, and pays Rutgers 515,000 
annually Tor the purpose These are com- 
petilive, and county superintendents conduct 
examinations for them, each county being 
allowed as many appointments as it hns mem¬ 
bers iu the state legislature. 

The following piivatc institutions piovide 
for the collegiate instruction within the state 
though all arc foi men except the last, which is 
coeducational — 


Institution 

Location 

Opened 

CoNtnai* 

Fon 

l'rlncuCun University 

Prin colon 

17'l0 

No used. 


RiilUcn College 

Scion lftiH Col logo 
Slovens IdbLjIuUv of 

NowUnmawlak 

1700 

Ucrormed 

Men 

Sonlli Orango 

1B50 

it o. 

Men 

Technology 

St l J clcr'a Uolloga 

Hoboken 

1871 

Nonsent. 

Men 

Jeraej CRy 
Kctiuy, or lu 

1878 

n, c, 

Men 

Ul>3.\U CoUegQ 


Lukh, 

Unlh 

AC1CL3 


As institutions for the education of special 
chases, the state maintains the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, at Trenton; the New 
Jersey Training School for Feeble-Minded 
Girls and Boys nt Vineland, the Stale Home 
lor the Caro and Training of Feeble-Minded 
Women nL Vineland; the State (reformatory) 
Home for Boys at Rahway, the State (rc- 
formatoiy) Home for Girls at Trenton, and 
the State (secondary) Manual Training and 
Industiial School for Colored Youths, nt 
Bordentown E P. C 

References, — 

Am kti, F/ A History o! tho New Jersey School Sy&lem; 
in J2cpf N J S( Bd Edve , 1870, pp. 33-112. 
(Coycra prriod 1029-1B7D.) 

M vyo, A D Historical Sktfchci of New Jersey Schools, 
in Jlepla V S Covir Ji’f/uc, I Dut-injr Final 
lirtlf century of Republic, Bepl for 1B05-1S0Q, 
Vol, I, up 217-255 11. Prom 193D la lh&5, 

Kept for 1897-1898, Vol I, Pl , 465-472. 
Mujulvt, David IhslofU of Education in New Jer~ 
scu. U Pur Educ , Circ Inf No l, lhlll). 
New Jersey An Hi'pis Arr pl Pixbl Inslr 1B47- 
1011, and An, Jiejila State Board of Education, 
1807-1011, (Combined smeo 1807 ) 

New Jerticy School Laws, 1903 Cade, u ith amend- 
meiiIs and additions to 1911 


NEW LANARK — See Owbn, Boleht. 

NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF AGRI¬ 
CULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, ME- 
SILLA PARK, N MEX — A coeducational 
institution established by the legislative os- 
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aembly of New Mexico in 18S9 under the 
provisions of the Mon ill Act of ISG2 The 
nucleus of the College which was opened m 
1890 wna the Las Crucca College, organizetl 
in 1889 The College receives the usual 
feileial appreciations foi agricultuial and 
mechanical institutions and an annual state 
appropriation. The following courses aic 
given' agncultuic, mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, civil engineering, house¬ 
hold economies, eoimncice, general science 
In addition, collogu pirpruatory and lndustual 
courses in ngiicultuie, mechanics, domestic 
science, and business of high school grade are 
provided. Musical and preparatory depart¬ 
ments aic also maintained The cniolhnent 
in nil departments in 1011—1012 was 372, of 
whom GG were in the college courses The 
entrance lequiremciils foi the college courses 
which lead to the II S degree are fifLeen units 
of high school work. 

NEW MEXICO, STATE OF. — Ceded 
to the UniLcd states by Mexico in 1848, and 
organized as a lorritoiy in 1850 In 1SG3 the 
territory of Aiizona was organized fiom tho 
western half of New Mexico terntory III 1012 
New Mexico was admitted to the Union as the 
foity-seventh state It is located m the Weston) 
Division, and has a land area of 122,503 square 
miles In size it is twice ns large as the six 
New England etates combined, and about the 
same size as the British Isles, For adinnus- 
tiativc puiposcs the state is divided into 27 
counties, and these in bum into school dntncts. 
In 1910 New Mexico had n total population 
of 327,301, and a densiLy of population of 
2 7 pci sons per square mile 

Educational History.—When the United 
States acquhed Now Mexico in 1848 the people 
spoke only the Spanish language, and theio 
were few, if any, schools m the territory The 
Mexican government had made small annual 
appropriations for schools in six of the towns, 
but these giants ceased with the passing of 
sovei eighty Such schools as were provided 
lor the next decade, at least, wcic piovidod 
by the Catholic Church In 1859 St. Michael's 
College, a school established by the Christian 
Brothers {q v ), was opened in Santa Fd 

The fust mention of education by the 
legislative assembly of the terntoiy is in 
a mciumud to Congress in 1653, asking for 
a nemUmtimy, loads to the state, and 
" the creation and suppoit of public schools 
throughout the territory.” Congicss taking 
no action, the legislatme memorialized Con¬ 
gress again in the following year, appealing 
foi adequate assistance in starting a school 
system The mcinaiial recites that there 
arc but one m two schools in the tcintory, 
and these puvate, that the reserved sixteenth 
section lands nre of no value; and that theio 
are 25,000 ndults in the terntoiy (seven eighths 
of the population) who cannot read or write. 


The legislature nsked foi an annual appropria¬ 
tion, which was not made The first school 
law, parsed at the faction of 1855-185G, pi muled 
fur schools to be supported by taxation, for 
county boaids of education, schools m each 
county, compulsory education, and fixed tho 
salaries for touchers, A irferenduin was 
allowed in four counties, which latei rejected 
the law by a vote of 5053 to 37 The next 
vcui the law itself was repealed by the legis¬ 
lature, and the tuxes collected wcio returned 
to the people vho had pnicl them In 1S57 
tho tern tonal legislature again memorialized 
Congress, this time asking foi a grant of S5l)0 r 
000 to establish a school fund, and offering 
to pledge the school lands as collateral secur¬ 
ity, but again without avail In 1800 a new 
" Act providing means for the education of 
children ,J was passed This law leqmred 
the justices of the peace of each plaza to act 
ea, oj/icio as school trustees, to employ teachers, 
and to provide a six-months' term of school, and 
also piovidod for salaries, compulsory edu¬ 
cation, and free schools. Very few, d any, 
schools gGoni to have been organized under this 
law. In 18G3 an ci officio Teriitorinl Bonid 
of Education was created, with the Bishop of 
New Mexico as one member, with authority 
to make mil's and regulations and to lequuo 
schools to be established in each county ^ The 
Governoi was also to appoint a Teriilorial 
Supcuntorulenl of Schools, to supervise the 
schools, and to rcpoit to the Tern tonal Board 
and to the Governor The Teiritnrial Lreas- 
urci was made custodian of all school monies 
In 1SG3 another memorial, asking for money 
to establish fcchnols, was sent to Congress 
with a statement that GO per cent of the people 
could not tend or write, ami that " there is 
not n public common school in the Territory 11 
This and subsequent memoiinls met the same 
fate as Lire preceding. In 1867 a now law made 
the probate judges ex officio county superin¬ 
tendents of schools, and the justice? of the 
peace ex officio sohool supeimlendcnts of their 
election precinctg, each of which was consti¬ 
tuted a school districL, Two poisons in each 
county were to be appointed Lo sohciL sub- 
senpLions from tho wealthy, and all fines for 
tho violation of the school law wcic to bo 
used foi schools 

In 1872 laws winch really first organized 
the school system wcic passed By thc^e a 
state tax of { of 1 per cent was levied for school 
purposes, — the hist taxation foi education, 
— and a poll tax for schools was specified. 
It was Furthei piovidcd that if any county had a 
surplus of S500 or more in its tienstiry, after pay¬ 
ing all cm rent expenses, the surplus should bo 
used for schools A board or supervisors and 
diicctors of schools was to he elected in each 
county, and they, together with the probate 
judge, were to have tho establishment and 
management of the schools of the county 
A number of counties took atlvnutftge of Lius 
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law, and proceeded lu the oigaimation of of teachers in the teiritory was given to Ui 0 
pubhe schools In 1874 the law was amended Board; the attendance of tenelioia Qtl CO wiLv 
to require the making of full annual leports institutes was made compulsory, teachers i n 

by the county boards to the Turn tori a l Su- distncts where Spanish is spoken weio required 

penutendent, to provide for the election of to be ablo to speak both Spanish and English- 
school officers; and the Territorial Supenn- distinctions based on mcc or nationality were 
tendont of Public Schools was also design forbidden; vaccination was inquired, nm| 
naLed as ex officio Territorial Librarian at a increased taxation was provided. Between 
salary of $150 a year. In 1S7G a numboi of 1901 and 1909 a bilge amount of minor leg. 

fines were designated to be used for the support lslation was enacted, but little that changed 

of schools By 1875 reports show that tlicio the lorn or ailmiius tint ion. A Spnnish-Amcrh 
were 138 schools \\\ the temtoiy, with 147 can normal school, for the education of Spanish, 
teachers employed. Most of the schools were speaking young men and women as teachers 
still for boys only, and were m part religious was also established in 1900 As the state 
schools A bill providing for a nonsectrmim had been expecting statehood for some time 
school system was considered, but defeated but little educational legislation was cuncLecj 
in 1875. The above legislation practically during the last few years under tho Leriitorial 
established Llic public school system in the government 

territory, and no further legislation of any Territorial School System —The tern- 
importance occurred until 1834 tonnl school system ns it existed at the close 

Ill ltfB4 the old laws were repealed, and a or the territorial period, in 1911, was ng 
new school law was enacted creating Uio, follows: There was a Territorial Board of 
school district Lu place o[ the election pre- Education^ consisting of the Governor and 
cinct, and establishing the district system of the Superintendent of Public Instiuction, as 
management. Comity auperintendciicies were pi evident and seci clary respectively, ec officio, 
created, and the school studies specified and seven additional members, appointed by 
In this condition tho educational orgaiuza- the Governor Five of the seven weie to lie 
tion lcmained until 1801. Ill 1891 a now selected fioin the heads of the tern torial 
school law was passed, which not only mail- educational institutions, the president of Si 
gurated the present school system, but may Michael's College of Santa Fd, and the city 
be said to have created a real school system superintendents of tho four hugest cities m 
for the first time Previous to 1891 " there the tcmtoiy Olio other member was to be 
were not 50 public schools in the territory a county superintendent of schools The 
under the control of competent teachers, and remaining mcmbci was not to be a teacher 
in which tiic English language was taught, ,J This Board appoi tioned the territorial school 
while in 1803 the Superintendent reports fund; specified the duties of county superin- 

610 such schools Church schools and fiend- teiulents; picparcd all questions foi the exam- 

oimca supplied much of the instruction, lnation of tendinis, selected the uniform 

The New-West Educational Commission also textbooks for tho schools, and had control 

did valuable woik in pioviding schools, both of the county institutes. The Territorial 

before fmcl for some time after the territory Superintendent of Public Instruction was ap- 

renlly began the work of education By the pointed by the Governor, with the consent of 

law of 1891 a new Territorial Board of Ecluca- the council, foi two-ycai terms lie visited 

homvn* created, and a new Tcrntoml Super- the various counties m the interest of eduon- 

mtciulcot of Public Instruction superseded tion, conducted teachers' institutes; outlined 

the old Territorial yupennUndent of Schools tho courses of study for the territory, find 
Instruction in English was made obligatory, acted ns seorctaiy of the Board of Education, 
and nil teachers were vcquucd la bald county His salary was §3000 pev ycai 
teacher^' certificates, obtained on examination For each county tlmiG was n county super- 
heroic a county board pf examiners. In ncldi- intemicnt of schools, elected by the people 

tion, the College of Agriculture and Mechanical foi two-year terms His salary was based on 

Arts was established in 1888, the Univoi- a combination nf the luunhci of schoolrooms 

sity of New Mexico, and the New Mexico in notion foi at least three months each year, 

School of Mines were established in 1889, the And upon tho amount collected in bis county 

State Deaf and Dumb Asylum in 1891 , two from the thioc-mill tcmtonnl tax, but with a 

state nOimal schools nI 1893; and the State maximum of S1200 per year He had chill gc 

Military Institute in 1395. In 1893 teachers' of the interests of education in his county, 

institutes and in 1897 territorial noimal in- apportioned the school fund to the school 

stitutes were authorized In 1897 the annual districts of his county, visited the schools; 

appointment of indigent students to the slate and looked after the enforcement of the school 

ins Lifutions was begun, laws. Foi each school district Lhcic wc rc 

In 1901 the legidatuie further revised and three school diicctora, one elected each year 

amended the school laws. The Territorial for a Lhrce-ycar term It was their duty_ to 

Board of Education was enlarged, the piep- caio for the school propcity of the district, 

nrntion of nil questions foi the examination to provide teachers, and to perform the coin- 
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moil iluLies of a school trustee. Cities anti 
towiiB were permitted to organize ns auch and 
Lo elect boaids of education of two from each 
wind, who weie to organize, supcivisc, and 
maintain a graded system of schools, and levy 
needed special taxes for maintaining the saino. 
The Enabling Act. — In 1898 Congress 
granted Lhc Icmtoiy the lftth and 32d see- 
tiona, and 500,000 acica of land for its public 
institutions, and in 1908 fuithci gi anted. the 
right to locate indemnity lands Hy 1908 
one font tli of these lands wore under lease, 
and beginning to biing in some income foi 
the support of public schools In 1910 Con¬ 
gress pawd au Enabling Act for the admission 
of New Mexico as a .state, aiul granLed to tho 
state sections 2, 10, 32, mul 30 in each congics- 
aiomd township, as a poimanenL endowment 
fund for common schools, — w total of B,616 p - 
730 acres Lauds in eastern New Mexico 
were not to he sold for less than 35 per acre, in 
western New Mexico for Jess Limn S3 per acre, 
mid lands capable of Irrigation Tor less than 
S25 per acre The 5-pei-eenb fund (see Na¬ 
tional Government and Education) win 
also given foi common schools, 1,100,000 
acres additional weie also given to the stntc 
for the endowmeuL of its higher educational 
iiisliluUoiH, mul for public and charitable 
purposes, mul on the biuwc conditions. A 
permanent common school fund of fiom thirty- 
live to forLy-fiYu millions of dollars should even¬ 
tually he built up from these granls, and from 
twelve to fifteen millions additional fiom the 
grants for higher educational institutions 
A slate constitution wua framed by a con¬ 
stitutional convention in 1910, and ratified by 
the people in 1911 Tho educational system 
pruvided for Llie now state m ting constitution 
does not differ materially from the territorial 
school system Women are eligible for school 
offices and may vote at school elections on 
the same terms as men, unless a majority of 
the voters file a protest in writing A uni¬ 
form byslem of public schools, sufficient for and 
Open to all children of school age, must bo 
established and maintained and a five-month 
Bchoul tenn is made mandatory for all schools. 
Textbooks arc Lo be umfmin thioughout the 
ataLe, and not to be changed oflcnci than once 
in six years The permanent school Tund is 
specified, state and local Laxaliou aie pci- 
niiLtcd, and tile income from the permanent 
school fund and fiom taxation is to be appor¬ 
tioned to the school diatncLs on school census 
A sufficient re serve fund is, howevci, la be 
withheld to provide all school districts levy¬ 
ing the maximum local lax sufficient funds to 
pi ovide tho required five-month term uf 
sehuol State educational institutions of all 
kinds must forever remain under the exclusive 
coutiol or Lhc state, and no school funds may 
ever he used in aid oT any scctiuinn, denomina¬ 
tional, or private school A compulsory edu¬ 
cation law and n child labor law mo lo he 


enacted by the legislature. A Stale Hoard of 
Educntion, of seven membeis, is lo have Lhc 
conti ol, direction, and management or all 

I iublie schools, under such regulations as may 
jo pioyidcd by law The Governor mul tilaLc 
SupeiintendGnt aie to he ex ojjicio members, 
and the other five arc to be appointed by the 
Govcrnoi, with the consent of the Senate 01 
the five one must be the head of some slate 
educational institution, one n county super¬ 
intendent, and a third a person engaged in 
educational work Other school officers, sub¬ 
ordinate to the State Hoard of Education, amt 
either the district or other form of organiza¬ 
tion, me to lie provided for by tlie legislature. 
Normal schools arc made maiulnlory No 
religious test is cvei Lo be icqmred of any 
teacher or student in any public school or 
state institution. Children of Spanish de¬ 
scent arc never Lo be denied admission to any 

I mblic school or educational institution, or Lo 
ic classified m separate schools. All terri¬ 
torial educational institutions previously es¬ 
tablished are cun filmed as state institutions, 
and for each n bipartisan Hoard of five Re¬ 
gents is to he appointed by tho Governor. A 
stale department of agriculture, under the 
control of the Regents of the College of Agri¬ 
culture mul Mechnnical Arts, is to be created 
All school auction hinds, not conliguouB to 
other state lands, are not to be sold within ten 
years for lesi than 810 an acre 
Educational Conditions — Considering the 
difficulties under which the new state 1ms 
labored, the schools nmiiitninccl aie very good 
The seven mcovpoialcd cities nnd thirteen 
additional towns maintain schools which will 
compare favorably with those in other parts 
of the country Eighty-five nnd eight tenths per 
cent of Lhc population live in country districts, 
and in these reasonably goad schools aie pro- 
vided. The slate lma a large number of persons 
of Indian and Mexican birth, or descent, and 
these gieatly complicate the educational prob¬ 
lem. An effort is being made to require that 
all nnrmal-iiained teachers are able to speak 
Span tali, and the ability lo speak bn tli Spanish 
and English is required bylnwfurniAiiy (listiicls 
Tho school Uwh ami a guidebook Tor school 
ducclors nro slill piinlrd in Spanish, ns well 
as in English, editions. Two Iiulinn mission 
and twelve Goi eminent Indian schools were 
mainlinned in the territory in 1910. With tho 
development of the public schools, both the 
rrotestanL and Catholic Indian schools linvo 
deeveaseil much in numbers and in unpartniu'c, 
although twenty such schools were still main¬ 
tained in 1910 by five different denoniiimlion's 
High bchnoE aie being developed in tin* towns 
nnd ciLies, there being eleven fonr-yenr high 
schools and seven shorler-cmnsc schools in 
1910, as against six and two nine years liefoic 
Teachers and Training —About 3 GOO 
Lonchcrs are iequired aL present for the dif¬ 
ferent public schools of tho tcrntoiy A 
Ifi 
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stale professional certificate is held by 6 per 
cent of tl\c teachers, wlule the remainder hold 
onn of the tluee guides or county certificates, 
or arc teaching on permits For the training 
of future benchers the state maintains tluee 
slate normal schools at Silvci City, Las Vegas, 
and El Rito, but both the attendance and 
number of griuhmtcb of these schools arc small 
A teachora' institute of at lenst two weeks' 
duration must be held bv county superin¬ 
tendents annually, and all instructors nmat 
bold certificates granted by the Temtonal 
Board of Education. 

Higher and Special Education, —The state 
maintains tho following higher and special 
educational institutions' University of New 
Mexico at Albuquerque; the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Aits 
at Mosilla Park, the New Mexico School of 
Mines at Socono; the New Mexico Milllaiy 
Institute, a boarding school of secondary 
grade, at Roswell, the New Mexico Asylum 
far tho Deaf mid Dumb at Santa F6, the New 
Mexico Institution for the Blind at Alamo¬ 
gordo; tho New Mexico Orphan Childrens 1 
Home at Bclon; tho New Mexico Orphans' 
Home and Industiial School at Santa F<J, and 
the New Mexico Reform School at Springer 
There are no private or denominational in¬ 
stitutions of collegiate rank in the stale. 

E P. C. 
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NEW MEXICO, UNIVERSITY OF, 
ALBUQUERQUE, MEX — Established by 
an act of the Lcgislatuic The fugt dopin't- 
menfc organized was a normal school which 
opened m 1SQ2 In the same yeiu the pre- 
paratoiy school was opened and the commer¬ 
cial school added in lSQ'J The Hadley 
Laboratory was erected m 1899 Tile uni¬ 
versity at present consists of a college of 
letters and arts, a college of science and en¬ 
gined mg, a commercial bchool, a school of 
education, a school of music, a sub-freshman 
division and the summer school The plant 
consists of seven buildings, Owing to the 
exhemely favorable sit nation of tho uni¬ 
versity, many students have come from time 
to time from distant states and countries 
The university received a grant of 11,000 
acres of public land and the ^iant of the saline 
lands of the territory for university pm poses. 
By tho enabling Act of 1 Dll, a further grant 
of 200,000 acres was made to the institution 
nnd the saline grant was withdrawn fiom entry, 
The present appropriation granted by the 
territory to tho university is S32,000, The 
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institution is coeducational, the number of 
students of each sck being about tho same, 
The registration for 1910-1911 was 137 

E, M. Q. 

NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION —See 
Inteknational Congresses of Education, 

NEW ORLEANS UNIVERSITY, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA, — An institution founded in 
1872 foi the education of the colored youth. 
It is under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal church and is one of the twenty- 
two schools maintained by the Ficcclnian’a 
Aid Society of the chuioh In 1878 the first 
class was graduated from the College of Liberal 
Aits, The number completing this couise 
has been small In 1887 the first class was 
graduated fiom the piofessionnl teachers' 
course From the beginning Lins has supplied 
n girat need, foi the demand for trained 
teacheifl is practically unlimited In 18B9 the 
medical college was opened, and schools 
of pharmacy and nurse tiaining arc now 
maintained, In 1898 a hospital in connection 
with tho piofcssianal schools was opened 
Classes in Biblical lnsbiuction have been main¬ 
tained with mole or less permanency since 
1890, The University now owns property 
worth 5150,000 and has an cm oilment of 
between five and six bundled pupils, Its 
curriculum cmbiacos the cnlne range of studies 
from the guides up through the noiinnl, col¬ 
lege preparatory, and college courses, in addi¬ 
tion to the professional courses above men¬ 
tioned. C. M M. 

NEW SCHOOLS — A term applied to a 
senes of schools which have been established 
within tile last twenLy years in many Euro¬ 
pean countiiea and arc ovganvied so far as 
passible in accoulance with icsulLa of recent 
studies in child life They all are charnctemeil 
by great ficedom fiom the national adminis¬ 
trative authorities, by greater attention to iho 
individuality of pupils, and by then location 
m the country, they me close to nuturr Among 
these schools may be mentioned Abbots holme 
and Uedalcb [qq v ) in England, Ecoleiiet Roche* 
(qv) in Frnnee, and the Deutsche Lanileiztc- 
hungsheime ((?<«), established originally in 
Germany by Dr Lietz and now copied in 
Switzerland, Russia, and Denmark 

Sec also Boatidinq Schools, Experimen¬ 
tal Schools 

References- — 

Sec tho references Riven undor tho nrticles of which 
mention is made p-bove, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, EDUCATION 
IN. — See Australia, Eduuati on in 

NEW TESTAMENT, PEDAGOGY OF 
THE —It would be idle to seek in the New 
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TeslninoiiL a tcrluiicul ]>ciliicfOKy, although tunning (cf Jn. 7 ■ 15) The fart that by 

iL is cltmljlful whelhoi any lilurnluio of oeuupiiLion ho win an uiiiMiu, voiy probably 

similar ought and cliuraetoi lccognizes more a cm pen ter (cf Mk. G ’dill not detract 

practically the uupoitance of luxliucLion fmm his dignity ns a leuchei, fiu all tlw \Mm 

The new ichgion of ChiisLianiLy was odium- had some tunic T J m t li(MV as not lino dm n ted 

Lioiml m that it stio^ Lo socialize ideals nf is to bo mlened fiom Lho Tact that ho was able 

conduct and to train Lho ChnsLinn comnnim- lo mad Lho Uehiew Seupluies (Lk 1 17-20), 

Lies in lho hi gni lie a hoc of those ideals This although Ilolnew was no lungoi lho tun lent 

general educational tendency is appaionl m language It is fiutlin significant that, so 

tlic New Testament, the most inipmUnt lit- fin us we have any iccoid, there was no nppo- 

craiy fiuifc of the life of the chinches, sition Lo Ins being called 11 Ihthhi," although 

Education in New Testament Times,— in Ins case the teim may liuve been little more 

Tins is treated in detail in Lho article on Jrw- than a polite term of ndihcss 

irjii Enuc vtion, It is enough to recall the Beyond these geneial conclusions, liow- 

follaiving points. (a) By the tunc the New ever, parUeuliuly leganhng the elnumilogy 

Testament books were wiiLion Lhcie weie and language oT his sayings, it is impossible lo 

Jewish schools thiougliout Palestine either speak wiLh absolute pimsiun Painslakmg 

in conneclion with the syiiaguguc=j oi mde- culicism alone will enable us lo allow foi the 

pendent theiefroin (cf Josephus, Ag Ap, apostolic reworking of Jesus' leaching, and 

2 10). Wliothci oi nut these school* existed even after the most methodical handling, wc 

in the am tiller towns or in fact in any of the find ourselves still facing questions of details 

towns outside of Jciusulcin during the life- YoL thanks to modeln hchulursluji wo aio able 

tunc or Jesus himself is unceitum, luit that lo reproduce with gieat probability lus tench- 

Jcwish youLhs received formal Unhung in Llicir mg as a whole and to estimate the methods 

national laws and customs is plain fioin the which Jesus as an instinctive ami niiLuud 

statements of Josephus and from references Lcachor adopted In general his methods 

in Lho Mifahnnh ( b ) In the Ilellciiistie world weic those of other mond teachers of Judaism, 

educational methods wcie well developed, although he diffeied widely from Lhom in 

though higher forms ofinatruction were Iaiguly tcdimque and sjurit. In his method —or 

in the hands of independent philosophers more truly, his manner or teaching — wc can 

like EpictcLus (c) The ugc was not without discern Lhe following chaiacUm,sties — 

a geneial pedagogical philosophy, us is clcai Hi? teaching was occasional and convcr&a- 
from our knowledge of the Greek and Roman Jioiial rathe* then found and systematic — 

litcratuie (cf Plato's Republic) ns well as The Sermon on lho Mount as at present nr- 

from the writings of Justin Martyr and other ranged in both Matthew and Luke has, iL is 
early Christian authors (i!) Memontcr true, a consuleiahlo unity of structure, pnr- 

mothoda weic highly developed This fact ticulnrly in its Mutlhean form. It may bo 

is characteristic of nil pciiods in which text- riuesUoned, however, whether this unity is 

books me not readily available Oriental due to the compiler of lus sayings or to Jesua 

training emphasizes veibnl memory and ex- himself. Probably a middle view is piefcr- 

tended compositions aic pieserved unwiiltcn able, to the cfTcct that Jesus at some tunc set 

by the students of successive] gcneintions foith in ouleily fashion his position on ccr- 

Thc Jewish scholars furnished no exception to tain points of Jewish ethics and that gradually 

this rule, the Miahnnh, foi example, not being otlici sayings of lus were nucleated about this 

reduced to writing for centimes. This habit mnlciinl into what appeals now as a cunsidcr- 

cnabletl Lhe eaily church to picscivc the able discourse But Lhc nrriingemoiU of the 

memorabilia of Jesus in a quasi-systomnlic sayings of Jesus was ccitninly very unlike the 

way for approximately a generation before discussions nttiibutcd by Plato to Socrates 

they were reduced to wriLing and the vniioua Even less were they lhc product of a literary 

streams of tradition weic combined into our piocess, To a considerable extent they ivero 

piescnt gospels. the oulgrowLh of controvert mid generally 

The Method of Jesus —Jesus lias uni- wore the apparently unpicinedi fated expres- 

versnlly been legarded as one of the world's sion of lus conviclions regarding definite 

great Lonelier**, buL such an estimate hns been matters pioposcd to lum by either friend or 

based on the substance rather than upon the enemy Yet it would he unfair to say that, 

methods of his instruction, It would be while his teachings were thus occasional 

incorrect to think of Jesus as a teacher in the rather than sj^tematized, they lack unity 

sense of a schoolmaster who gave systematized either in point of view or m substance, Their 

instruction in the elements of culture, He spontaneity and almost anecdotal quality 

was more of a preaclici and conversationalist give them much of their charm and efficiency 

than a teacher, and hia teaching was exclusively without detracting from tlic unity ol nnpres- 

ctlucal and religious, Thus he would Jiatu- sion due to tlioir radiating fiom a central 

rally be classed with the rabbi and the itinerant conviction However various the ciicum- 

philasopher Unlike Paul, however, ho aeonis stances which occasioned their utterance, the 

never Lo have received definite rabbinical sayings of Jesus arc astonishingly easy Lo 
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group schematically, for his thought was Kingdom of God was immediately to come to 
lucid and consistent The repetition of un- the leas ehtimntic exposition of the hearing 
portant truths not only was necessitated by of bin central position of God's Fatherhood 
Lliia occasional method, but serves to give upon social relations as well ns of the indispen- 
tho student the perspective of \m thought, at haJilo virtues of love aiul forgiven^a. In \his 
least ns it appeared to his lnunedinLo beams, transition a genuine pi ogress ran he seen from 
for repetition is ono of the most common modes the appeal to the preconceptions of his un- 

of emphasis in earnest insliaction. lelLcicii audience to the inculcation of his 

Jfis leaching mos analoflicnt anil poolic olmvaeteusUc positions. Its justification in 
rather than literal and scientific — Speaking large moAsuio lay in the fact that he hail 
generally, Jesus hns left us no sayings dealing gathered about him a group of disciples who 
with the world of nature except ns lllustintivci were increasingly sympathetic with his 0 pn 
of moral and religious truths His cenhal awns, and, despite the persistence of their 
positions arc cn pi ess eel moio literally than arc earlier naive expectations, wero ready to accept 
their amplifications, but his method is not his teachings as authoritative In the fourth 
that of scientific exposition. Coinpaic only Gospel (Jn 10 12) we have preserved a dis- 

lus teaching as to virtue with llmt of Aihlotlc'a tincl tradition of a saymg of Jesus to the effect 
Ethics Judaism had developed a lilcinry that lie had pi noticed self-restraint in his 
form of power and beauty in Us Widsam Jit- teaching and that lie must leave the complc- 
crnluro This equivalent of the Greek poeli- tion of Jus instruction to the work of the Holy 
cal composition hnd a definiteness of structure Spirit m tho hearts of his di&ciplea. Such 
mmked by parallelism and stiopine arrange- progiess made possible the most valuable 
ment, Such teaching was highly figuiiitivc of the contnbutiona of Jesus to religious 
as well as epigrammatic and may be lllus- thought lie might have left others, if only 
Irated by the sayings of Jesus concerning the tho disciples find been capable of abandoning 
supremacy of the eternal life over all physical moie completely their inherited prejudices 
goods (Mk 9 47 sq ). Tho use of this lit- Ill a number of instances Jesus speaks of the 
ciary form was in thorough accoitl with the dimples’ slowness and dullness shown m 
auti-legaiistio, inspiring spirit of Jesus himself, grasping his real meaning Like nny other 
Another typo of such analogical Leaching loaoncTj Jesus found himself handicapped 
is the parable Such a form was not unknown by the incapacity of those whom he instructed, 
to the rabbis, but m its use by Jc&us it reached eg by the fear of his own disciples to nfck 
an incomparable literaly beauty As a peda- questions concerning oven so vital a matLer 
gogicfll device a paiable is n story of facts, as his announcement of his appioaching death. 

I 'ndgcd to ho real or at least not impossible Thanks to Lhia timidity on the part of Ins 
iy the speaker and hearers^ which is used to disciples, the world has never known picciscly 
enforce or^ illustrate a spiritual truth It is how Jesus himself mtciprobed his death 
generally introduced by somo woid of com- His teaching wat conditioned by the degree of 

parison such as "like. Tins form of teach- intimacy which existed between Him and those 

mg is of particular value in bringing unnecus- whom He instructed — On the ouhiclo of his 
tomed tiuths home to men in that it appeals circle of friends were the Pharisees, To them 
at once to their experiences It further serves, Jesus sLoud in unalterable and fundamental 
as Jesus himself seems to say (Mk. 4 . 11), hostility lie never undertook to instruct 
to lodge a tiuth in tho mind of one's auditors them. On the contrary, in order to exhibit 
even before it is fully understood The anal- distinctly the difference between then legal- 
ogy is thus mado germinal conviction,— and its ism and his own belief in religious freedom, 
u&o thus appears im element of a consciously ho criticised them mercilessly and endeavored 
adopted method of teaching This method of to make himself a fuend of those who were 
instruction Jesus seems to have used almost morally discontented, But within the circle 
exclusively during the few months of relatively of hi.s friends there were successive grades 
peaceful instruction after the Galileans began of intimacy and a consequent scale or more 
to regard him with favor, and while he was advanced instiuction Jesus, like the Jewish 

beginning to unfold his constructive ideals. teachers, drew about him a group of disciples, 

. Other forms of his analogical leaching aro To these ff who were without” his instruction 
similes and tho apocalyptic imagery of his day. was given in parable, both for the pi otcction 
On this lallor point it is not necessary lo of himself and Ilia onusc and for the advantage 
dwell as criticism shows that Jesus used the of the disciples themselves. To theso latter 

form only rarely, and then as n point of con- wore given explanations of Ins parables in 

tact with his Jewish hearers ^ ordci that they mighL know the "mystery 

His leaching urns 'progressive and to some of the Kingdom of God." How far this 
extent^ cumulative — If one will comparo tho esoteric leaching of Jesus, which is the heart 
teachings of Jesus as he took up his work with of the gospel^ was slimed by others than lus 
those which he utteicd in the latter parL of his immediate disciples is of course difficult to 

ministry, it will be apparent that he passed say. Yet just as the influcnco of Judaism 

from tnc heralding of the message that the ex Landed far beyond tho synagogue, and many 
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Giccks who had not accepted it ag a cult were 
affected by its religious teachings, it is not 
improbable that lng influence was much more 
Widespread than even his popularity among 
the masses might argue Oiigen (Ag Celsus 
1.22, 31, 12 21; cf 1:7, 12, 24, 25, 29) 
speaks of the two sorts of teaching given by 
Jesus but leaves us in doubt as to whether 
lie is speaking as an historian or as a com¬ 
mentator. 

77ie Teaching of Jesus was Piagmatic — 
Starting with the experiences of those to whom 
he spoke, whether those of the farmer, the 
fisherman, the shepherd, or the housewife, 
he helped them recognize the essential unity 
of life in Hie natural and spiritual real ms. 
Jesus thus grounded aulhoiity ultimately 
in the reality of cxpcncnce lly viituc of 
hiB own experience lie assumed a highly 
nuthoulfttivo attitude and seldom argued 
as to the truth of his teachings They wcic 
rathoi to be subjected to the test of practical 
value. The evidence of their tiuth lay in 
the peaco and joy which their acceptance 
brought, juBt as evidence of genuine disciple- 
ship lay in a willingness " to do the things ho 
commanded" In this conncotion also should 
bo noted Jesus' habit of adducing pnnciplrs from 
concrete events — an element of method to be 
expected in one whose Lenching was so vivul and 
vital as his. Ho does not, however, generalize 
bo much as interpret the episodes lie thus uses. 

Jesus' Polemical Teaching — Such leaching 
is by no means infiequent in the gospel rccouls 
and may be fairly said to constitute an essen¬ 
tial phnso of method The attitude of Jesus 
was one of cnticism of Lho highly technical 
and legaliatic religion which had grown up 
about the Law and the Temple It is not 
difficult, however, to find in his polemic the 
conit ant ondenvor to recall those whom he 
addressed to the finality of the spiritual values 
of their faith, That in the ease of the ecclesi¬ 
astics he failed ia not surprising, but his ftuluic 
was a means by which thousands of men and 
women have been brought into the larger 
freedom of the spirit which legalism of any 
sort tends to crush. If, indeed, Jesus were a 
critic of existing institutions and beliefs, he 
wni also able to substitute for that which ho 
destroyed a new group of truths which should 
load their possessors into an enriched spiritual 
life 

The Method of the Apostles —The prob¬ 
lems which confiontcd the apostles were in 
many wavs different from thoso which con¬ 
fronted Jeaufl Jesus never organized his 
followers into a precisely defined group After 
his death, however, Ins disciples immediately 
undertook the work of propaganda, and like 
their mas tor wcic forced to face abusa and 
suffering. Yet they were able to carry the 
power cf tho gospel into the moat ordinary 
affairs of their individual life. In so doing 
they organized those who accepted their 
vol. lv — 2 a 
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preaching into little groups of men and women, 
— the primitive churches With the rise 
of such institutions, many of them on heathen 
soil, there was need of a more definito instruc¬ 
tion. first as regalds the gospel, second oa re¬ 
gards Jesus, and third as regards the Christian 
life The teacher thus was differentiated 
from the evangelist, 

Instruction given converts to the new faith 
was in two fields. (1) The facts of Jesus' life 
and teaching The Christians who hnd never 
acen Jl*.siis e^pecifljjy needed flueJi iiurirucMon 
The evangelist or apostle who brought to them 
tho message of salvation through him doubtless 
gave a certain amount of information con¬ 
cerning his life in Galilee and particularly 
concerning his death and resuuaction. This 
accms to have been tho message Paul himself 
uttered when ho first came to Corinth. The 
gospel which ho delivered wns the one which 
he had himself received and it dealt with the 
histone facts of Jesus' life as well as the impli¬ 
cation of these facts (1 Cor. 15 ; 1-7). At 
this point it is true one enters a much debated 
field, but it would seem possible, if not piobable, 
that the " minister 11 Mark whom Paul and 
Jlnrnabns took with them on their first nus- 
Monaiy journey had for his duty tho instiuc- 
Lion of these early conveitg in the facts of 
Jesus' life, Tho fact that his name was at¬ 
tached to a gospel containing just the sort 
of information winch the new convert needed 
argues strongly that it js a fair sample of the 
sort of material used for the purposes of 
instruction by those who, unlike the apostles 
and the evangelists, devoted themselves to the 
painstaking and minute instruction of tho new 
converts in the facta which justified their 
faith (cf. Lie 1 : 1-4), 

(2) The bearing of the Christian hope of a 
new age and the Kingdom of God upon con¬ 
duct. Tho early Chris Liang believed that 
they wore waiting for the appearance of a 
great spiritual kingdom which would eincigc 
out of the sky and would receive Lhem inLo 
itself, They were, therefore, not interested 
in the reforming of society. They had, how¬ 
ever, to live in Lhe midst of heathen surround¬ 
ings; and this was a task of no small magnitude. 
Paulinisni fioin certain angles might bo de¬ 
scribed as Lhe application of the Gospel to 
human affairs, Paul's letters face the peren¬ 
nial difficulty of bringing home to men and 
women baldly Tree from the control of heathen¬ 
ism the Christian ideals of family and other 
forms of social life. IIis instruction is not 
formal, bub consists largely of treatment oT 
specific problems such as marriage, business 
slavery, tho personal appearance and habits 
of men and women, eto., from the now point 
of view. In tho course of time there developed 
what was known as the Apostlca 1 Teaching and 
this became more or less systematized in the 
Didacho, but it would certainly bo a vory 
serious error to think of tho work of the apostles 
449 
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ns in any senso that of UniveitfUy Extension 
leotuicTs on the science of elhictf* They weic 
rather ecclesiastical statesmen engaged in 
organizing communities nntl instructing them 
as to the practical duties of everyday life 
noiv revolutionized by the supremacy of 
eschatological and ff spiritual ” values 

Tile aposlohc teaching was hoik deductive 
and affected by the habits of thought of the time 
Paul, in particular, proceeded with considci- 
ablc logical seventy fiom the general position 
which faith in Jesus as Christ involved. The 
Messianic piogiam which Jesus was expected 
to fulfil upon Ins return from Heaven, cairicd 
with it certain impllcaLions relative to social 
lire. This belief in tho speedy return of their 
Messiah became less a source of moral lonova- 
tion than of conservatism The institutions 
and interests of the present historical order 
were soon to conic to an end, find in consequence 
were to he eiuiuicd rather than Uawsformed 
Consequently the teaching of Pauline and latei 
New Testament literature is essentially un¬ 
social so far ns the nonrcligious mlations in 
life are concerned. 

To justify, e g the subjection of women, the 
maintenance of slavery, and the submission 
to government, tho apostle makes use of the 
methods of exposition of his day as they ex- 
isLed among the rabbinical tenchcia Cer¬ 
tain paiallels, it is true, may bo found between 
lus thought and that of Stoicism, but they arc 
hardly more than the expicssion of general 
principles which all ethical thought has recog¬ 
nized It is impossible to find in his letters 
any controlling influence of such university 
training as he may have obtained in Tarsus 
On the contrniy, Paul manifests a decided 
hostility towards philosophy, insisting that 
the " wisdom of this world ” is foolishness in 
the eyes of God and that he has a spiritual 
wisdom, "not of this world, ,J which he can 
share with the perfect. Just what this wisdom 
really was his letters do not enable us to say. 
but it may bo surmised that it was allegorical 
interpretation similar to that which he occa¬ 
sionally used 

Under the influence of his rabbinical train¬ 
ing Paul does not hesitate to argue in a way 
nil but unintelligible to persons trained in 
Greek methods of thought. Such methods 
are to be seen in controversies with Jewish 
opponents as m Gal, 3 15-22; 21-31. In 

similar accord with his teachers is his con¬ 
stant use of tho Old Testament, As the au¬ 
thoritative oracles of God, the Old Testament 
literature was to Paul, and indeed to all the 
early church writers, a court of appeal as truly 
ns to tho rabbis Quotations from the Scrip¬ 
tures nrc often arbitrary, the sentences being 
detached from the context; bub tho early 
Christians who thus were under the influence of 
contemporary theologienl methods seem never 
to have doubted tho value of tlio method and 
in some eases approved what we must believe 
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were the even moi e pronouncedly Alexandrian 

methods of Apollo^ who is said to have been 
" mighty iil the iSciipturcs.” 

Occasional lack of piopoihon both in the 
herd men f and method oT Paul ih accounted for 
by tho fact that most of the lunching was the 
outgrowth of definite pioblums and sometimes 
definite questions. Occasionally he Terms to 
the teaching which he himself luitl received, 
blit this itself was probably not very systematic. 
As an Apostle he claimed original authority 
m that lie had not been ins true led by the orig¬ 
inal Twelve and in that lux gospel came to 
him directly by the revelation of the Christ. 
The letter to the Homans is tlie most syste¬ 
matized and academic of his writings which 
have survived, but it is an oratorical treatise 
rather than a pedagogical exposition In it 
the chai act oris tics nlicndy mentioned appear, 
though less pionounccdly than in Galatians 
Meal of bis extant vaitmgs, however, arc com¬ 
posed of independent treatments of specific 
problems, such as mairiage, tho rcsurrcolioii, 
the position of women, justification by faith, 
current philosophies, and gifts of the Spirit, 
In them it. is possible to discovei that germinal 
system of thought which the theologians havo 
made the vcitebial column of the Christian sys¬ 
tem, but there is little of stiictly pedagogical 
method. The nearest approach to the rec¬ 
ognition of pedagogical principles is apparently 
to be seen in his refusal to giva his advanced 
views to those who, like the Corinthians, were 
pieimrcd only for tho " milk 11 of his teachinp 
This lccognilion of the need of progress in 
Christian thought becomes more apparent 
m the latrn New Testament books, such ns 
the Epistle to the Ephesians and the Ldler lo 
the Hebrews . In the latter book the unknown 
author distinctly states that he intends to 
proceed from the " elements " of the Chris¬ 
tian system to ,f perfection/' ie to a soit of 
Christian gnosis But the other New Testa¬ 
ment books are religious twictg rather than 
educational treatises, and show no marked 
variation from the method of the pieachcr ns 
distinguished from that of the teacher In 
them all there is an exclusion of philosophical 
and revolutionary doctrines, nn inculcation 
of patience pending Hie 11 day of the Lord," 
encouragement to maintain the hope of the 
appioaching glorious deliverance, and exhor¬ 
tation to be among those who were to bhmo 
m the triumphs of the returning Christ 

The Beginning of the Organization of Edu¬ 
cation — In the New Testament, however, 
there are hints of more systematic instruc¬ 
tional methods than the practical doctrinal 
exposition of tho apostle would seem to indi¬ 
cate Christianity is ns much a creature ol 
nn institution ns of a gioup of doctrines. In 
fact, it may fairly bB said that its practices hava 
generally preceded its docfciinal formulations 
(a) Teaching and Prophesying — IVhilo w□ 
find in Paul no organized system of Christian 
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instruction wc do find rcrcicnccs to tho " Rifts" 
of leaching and prophesying At this distance 
it is impossible to discovei with absolute pic- 
cision just what these " gifts " were, but tho 
term nt least indicates a differentiation of 
function due to abilities which wore attributed 
to the inworking of the spirit of God, The 
teachers undoubtedly weic those who had the 
ability to set forth the suppoitable implica¬ 
tions of Chiibtifin hope in some more or less 
systematic fashion The piophcls seem Lo 
have had the rapacity to set foith something 
similar, bub doubtless with less reliance upon 
logic and more tmst in the inspiration of the 
moment Paul distinguishes both functions 
sharply from that of tho " gift" of " tongues," 
which ho legalds as not intended for " edifica¬ 
tion '* In the woids of the new piophcls thcie 
lay tho possibilities of convincing the minds 
of tho non-believers In the work of the 
teachers, there lay means of supplementing 
the practical instruction which Paul himself 
gave in his lctteis, 

(h) A piofetsional Teaching Body .—The 
development of the chinch fuvlhci tended to 
differentiate a group of people whoso business 
it was to teacn in spintual nmLLcis, These 
Paul announced weic woithy of being paid 
Such pei so ns were evidently not priests but 
doubtless resembled the synagogue preacher 
and tho modern pastor How far their in¬ 
struction went and how early they became a 
distinct dais it is now impossible to say, bub 
that there was some instiiiction in Cbiihtmn 
facts and doctrine of a formnl sort seems 
to bo evident from Galatians 0 6, and 
particularly fiom Luke I . 4, in which 
Thcophilus is said by Luke to have been in¬ 
structed (catechized) Reference lins already 
been made to the possibility that Mark may 
have belonged to a class of church woikcis 
called the " ministers of tho word," but Iliac 
remains a gicat obscurity ns to the exact 
meaning of the title By the beginning. of 
the second century it is clear that instruction 
was alicady pretty general in the cliuichcs 
To tho need of such instruction is doubtless 
to bo at Li ib u ted the reduction to writing of 
the traditions earned memordcr. Variations 
in the synoptic gospels may fairly well bo 
accounted for by the assumption that they 
represent tho types gf such instruction given 
in different parts of the Roman Empiic, With 
the reduction of the oinl ti editions of Jesus 
to writing (a process which was doubtless in 
the main complete befoio tho destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 ad), the possibility of 
genuinely catechetical instruction was estab¬ 
lished and such instruction may be assumed 
to have begun We have, however, no con¬ 
clusive evidence of any particular instruction 
of the young in Christian doctrine. 

Summary, — The pedagogical methods of 
the Now Testamont, in so far ns they are any¬ 
thing other than those of practical counsels, 


may ho said to have been empirically well 
adapted to conditions Their subject matter 
was not general biblical or scientific informa¬ 
tion, but rntliei pi act leal directions for living; 
ns such they utilized the experiences of both 
teacher and those taught and set forth the 
principles of the New Christian idealism in 
arcoidance with current meLhoda of tlnnkmg 
but without formal institutions or methods 
for instruction. The cxtrnordinaiy success 
of tho new faith must be accounted foi not so 
much by any novelty in Us pedagogical 
methods as by the applicability of Ua tenets 
to the Gricco-Roinnn woild, S M 

See Catechetical Schools; Catechumen al 
Schools; Christian Education and the Early 
Church, Jewish Education 
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NEW YORK, CITY OF, — The present 
city of Greater New York, ns formed by con¬ 
solidation m 1R97, includes the borough of 
Mnnhattaiij or New York piopci; the boiough 
of the Bronx, to the noith and cast of Man¬ 
hattan, the boiough of Brooklyn, formerly 
the independent city of Brooklyn, niul itself 
a consolidation of a number or towns, Lhc 
borough of Queen’s, being a part of Queen’s 
County, on Long Island, unci including Flush¬ 
ing. Hempstead, Jamaica, Long Island City, 
and Newtown, and the borough of Richmond, 
coterminous with Staten Island, m the lower 
bay The combined city has an area of 320 
square miles The population of Greater 
Now York City in 1910 was 4,766,883, or 
pineticnlly the same ns for the state of Ohio 

Educational History. —The history of edu¬ 
cation in the state of New York during the 
colonial period, both under the DuLcli and 
English rule, has been tiaced under tho 1ns- 
toiy of education in the state of New York. 
(Sec New York, State or) The hist free 
school in the city after the Revolutionary 
Period, was opened in 1787 by the Society for 
Promoting the Mann mission of Slaves, uith 
twelve colored pupils in attendance In 1791 
the school was incorpoiated as the African 
Free School and a few yeais later a school- 
house was built m Cliff Street By 1707 small 
giants were nude to the school by tho city 
corporation, The fiist free school for white 
children, enforcing no religious rcstnciiona, 
was opened in 1801 by the Association of 
Women Friends for the Relief of the Poor, 
organized in 179S by a group of women con¬ 
nected with the Society of Fncntla. 

The Public School Society —In 1805 a 
similar society was organized by a mmibci 
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of philanthropic citizens and chartered by tioTi, am\ to grant remittances of fee 5 ! to those 

the legislature as the Free School Society of too poor to pay. Largo numbers of parents 

New York, and its powers were extended to who hnd previously sent their childien to the 

include jq its educational work " nil children Society's schools found themselves now " loo 

who tiro the proper objects of a gratuitous poor to pay and too proud to confess their 

education. J1 For the next few years the poverty JJ The lesult was that the schools, 

Society 1‘eceived aid and grants from the city which at the beginning of the experiment had 

and from the state legislature and in 1815 enrolled 3457 childien, in six months fell off 

participated in the new State Common School to 2900, two thirds of them being pay pupils, 

Fund. (See New Youk, State of.) By In 1818 the Icgislatine had gi anted the Society 

182G eight schools, with separate departments aid from the license money paid by dealers 

foi girls in nearly all of them, enrolling 345 in lottery tickets, and in 1829 a property tax 

pupils, were in operation and gave instruction of one eighth of a mill was granted in addition 

in reading, writing, figures, and religion (the for maintenance. With incieasing levcnuc, 

children attending sonic place of woiship it was soon decided to make the schools free 

regularly as a condition of admission). The to all 

Lancasterian system was employed from 1817 In 1827 the Public School Society organized 
oil. In 1818 Lancnstci (q.v) lectured under a " junior department ” in School No 8, with 

the auspices of the Society, which in 1820 pub- a woman as teacher, for childien of throe years 

lialicd A Manual of the LancasLc)inn System, and upward, and taught on the Lancasterian 

But in spile of the progicss of the Society, system, In 1928 tlio Infant School Society, 

many children were still unprovided for In which had opened its first school m 1827, was 

1829 an inquiry, made by the Common Council, pcnnittcd to establish its second school in 

showed the following ns the status of education Public School No 10 In 1829 a report was 

in the city — made to the Board favoring the infant school 

system of training, and in 1830 the junior 
department of No 8 was converted into an 
infant school. The new designation of pn- 
Total mnry department was now applied to such 
Purii^ schools, and women teachers wore decided upon 
for them, From this time on, the pi unary tle- 

_ pertinents became an important part or the 

Society’s work The Society in 1830 had 
16320 eleven buildings, containing twenty-one schools, 
and having an attendance of 0178. Two of the 
2 ^ib schools were infant schools, and thioo wcio 
0007 coeducational. In 1832 the monitorial system 
was in largo part abandoned. A committee 
nil primaly schools was appointed by the 
As early ns 1822 the Society lmd considered Society, and it was decided to organize ten such 
the advisability of organizing instruction in schools, under women tencheis, for children 
the lugliei branches for the inaic promising four to ten years of age, and after the Boston 
pupils, but no action was taken toward ox- plan, whcic the committee had visited and 
tending^ the Society’s work until after the inspected the schools In 1833 the first free 
reorganization in 1826 The years 1822 to evening schools were established, but they were 
1824 were marked by the first of the So- abandoned ft few years later In 1834 tho 
ciety's struggles with the religious organiza- Mnnumission Society turned over its buildings 
lions which lor so long had controlled tho and equipment to the Public School Society, 
educational situation in thccity ThcSociety's and these schools became the African (in 
work was largely cut into by some church- 1838 changed to colored) schools of the city, 
suppoitcd Lancasterian schools. The matter In 1834 also a special Snturd/iy school, for tho 
was carried to the legislature, and, after a instruction of the female monitors employed 
long struggle, the basis of apportionment was in tho piimary schools and departments, was 
changed by giving all of the New York City established, and in 1835 similar schools for 
school money to the Common Council for the monitors in the boys’schools were provided, 
distribution as they saw fit, The Council, In 1828 the Society had appointed a 11 visitor ” 
after deliberation, unanimously decided to cut to look after attendance, and. in 1833, the 
oil all church schools from tho grants, and the title was changed to u agent 1 and ho was 
year 1321 thus marks an important step in also made a business supcivisor for the city, 
the establishment of a non-denominational In 1837 the office of superintendent of repairs 
public s®h°°l system for the city was created, an office which gradually dcvcl- 

In 1820 the Society changed its name by oped into that of school architect, 
charter from the Free School Society, to The Creation of the Board of Education, — In 
Public School Society of New York, and was 1842 tho first board of education was created 
authorized to oharge tuition fees for mstruc- ns a result of the claim of denominations which 
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ilciirecl Lo share in the school funds of the 
tiacict}', ciby, and state. Each of the seventeen 
wards of the city was created a separate school 
town, and a board of education, composed 
of two commissioners foi each waid, was to 
be elected by the people. Each ward was also 
to elect two ingpeetois and five trustees to act 
an a local school board. Existing schools 
were not disturbed, but public funds could 
not now be gran Leu to any school 01 society 
(i in which any tcligious sectarian doctrine 
or tenet shall be taught, inculcated, or piac- 
ticccl 11 

The new Board of Education began opeia- 
tions in 1842, opened its hist school in 1843, 
and by 1848 had twenty waul schools, two 
primary schools, and two coioied schools in 
operation. The now system was cumbersome, 
impel feet, and lacked the intelligent direction 
of the old Public School Society, buL made 
vciy substantial progress For some ycaia 
the two school systems existed side by side, 
with more oi less friction Under the new 
system Lhc old monitorial plan of instiuction 
was cither greatly lestiieted oi entirely 
abandoned. The buildings elected by the 
Board had more and smaller classicorns and 
more teachers, and this and other popular 
featmes of the ward schools, as they wcio 
called, gave them a great advantage over thoso 
of Lhc Public School Society. In 1848 tho 
right of the Society to build any additional 
schools was questioned by tho Boanl, and laLer 
prohibited by the legislature. Tins placed 
the old Society at the mcicy of tho new Board 
of Education, and in 1853 the two wctc con¬ 
solidated The Public School Society passed 
out of existence after foily-eight ycaia of serv¬ 
ice, turning over to the city school property 
valued at SCO 1,820 46 During Lhc peiiod of 
its existence the Society had educated over 
600,000 childicn and more than 1200 teachers. 
By the terms of the consolidation ncL, fifteen 
members of the Society were elected to seats 
in the Boanl of Education The new Board 
assumed conti oi of a school system consisting 
of 214 rooms or departments, twenty-one of 
which woie foi coioied childicn. 

Work of the Board of Education — The 
Board of Education from lhc lust began an 
active campaign to establish schools. During 
Lhc first ten years of its existence tho city in¬ 
creased GO por cent ill population, while tho 
schools incicased 120 per cent. In 1647 even¬ 
ing elementary schools were reestablished, and 
in 1810 afice academy which in I860 became 
the College of the City of New York {q v ) 
In 1841 a county superintendent of schools, 
olcclod by the county board of supcrvisuis, 
had boon cicatcd, and in 1851 the legislature 
giantcd tho Board pci mission to appoint a 
city superintendent of schools, one or more 
assistant superintendents, and a supenn- 
tendent of school buildings By I860 the 
Board had under its control foity-seven gram¬ 


mar schools for hoys, forty-scvoli giammar 
schools for girls, eighty-seven primary schools 
and departments, and eleven colored schools, 
a total of 102 schools, employing 1 1548 tcncheis, 
and having an average attendance of 55.050 
pupils. By 1870 there were 190 schools. 
2407 tcachcis, and an average atLcndnnce of 
85 ? 307 pupils The population of the city at 
this time was 942,292, and the school popula¬ 
tion about 200,000, In 1860 the evening 
school system was remodeled, and the first 
evening high school was established In 
1800 a Female Normal and High School 
was authomccl and established, which, m 
1888, was transformed into the City Nonnnl 
College In 18G9 corporal punishment was 
prohibited; in 1671 the first law permitting 
the is^uc of school bonds was enacted; in 
1873 the Nautical School was established; 
in 1S74 the first compulsoiy education law 
was passed, and a supervisor of truancy was 
appointed the following year, in 1884 the 
separate colored schools weic abolished, in 
1886 the ficc public lcctmc system was es¬ 
tablished, and in 1387, 1988, and 1890 addi¬ 
tional oveiling high schools were created 
The period Horn I960 to 1800 has been termed 
the period of peaceful expansion. Only minor 
improvements were made during this period, 
the chief legislation during these three decades 
relating to the composition of the governing 
bodies, with the district tiuitcc system ns the 
chief point of issue In 1871 a Department 
of Public Instruction, ns a blanch of the oity 
government, was provided for, with a Bonid 
of Education of twelve, all appointed by tho 
mayor These two laws appear to have been 
m advance of the public sentiment of tho time, 
and in 1673 they were repealed, and the law 
of 1604 viitunlly icGnactcd This iccstab- 
lishcd tho district hoards, and, in pait, the dis¬ 
trict system of school control The Board 
of Education of twenty-one members was to 
be appointed by the mayor, and the Board was 
in turn to appoint the ward boards or five 
district trustees each. The Board of Educa¬ 
tion became a legislative and supervisory 
body, and the district trustees appointed 
teachers, looked after the school piopeity, and 
recommended principals and nee-principals 
to the central Dourd for appointment. In this 
condition the organization oT the New York 
City schools remained until 1S96 
The ward system at its best was unsatis¬ 
factory ns a system, and gave use to much 
complaint In the; selection of the boards 
it was gcneially believed ilmt religious and 
i acini questions, rather than educational effi¬ 
ciency, were dominant, The schools were 
criticized as narrow and partial, and were 
orten suspected or proselyting Lho childicn 
who attended them The criticism rose to 
such an extent that the legislature directed 
the mayor to appoint a commission to 
reviso the Bchool oigaiuznlion for the city 
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mid to lcporfc to the next Jcgislatuio The bill schools, This was then done on the district 
proposed faded of enactment at the sessions system plan, the Council appointing 
of 1894, 1895, and 1S9G, the district trustee LrusLcca for each school in the city, who weic 
By at cm being the center mound which the m turn to select the tone her a and to manage 
battle was waged. Finally, a substitute bill llie school.. For the city n& a whole the Council 
ma adopted which abolished the trustees and also appointed tluec inspected smd three 
created a board ol siipemtcndcida, the latter commissioners, by way of Integrating and hur- 
to have the power lo nominate all principals, momzing the district coutiol Tina Torn ol 
vice-principals, and Icntdieis, to recommend organisation continued up to 1843, when tho 
the comae of study; to manage and bUpcmsc first governing body for the acbools of tho 
the schools, and to examine and license whole ciLy was created The Council was 
teachers No change was made m the Board created a Board of fichool Commissi oners, 
of Education itoelf oi in Lhe manner of its with power to appoint two oi more person 
appointment, except to make it more in the from each school district, for throe-year terms, 
nature of a board of trustees, with power to to constitute, with the mayor and the county 
legislate and approve, but with little power superintendent of schools, a city Board of 
to initiate Tins law was the mast important Education In 1847 Lho Board of Education 
reform accomplished in the New York City was authorized to appoint a Superintendent 
school department m hnlf a century, and, with of schools foi the city In 1854 the city of 
the district trustees abolished, the way for Williamsburg and the town oF Flatbush were 
future progress was at Inst clear Nearly consolidated with the city of Brooklyn, and 
all of the impoi taut pi ogress in the city school the membership of the Board of Education 
system has been made since this elimination was increased to foifcy-fivc, at which it ro¬ 
of the district system in 1896 mained during the rest of its history. In 1802 

Brooklyn —In Brooklyn, ns in New AmsLer- the mayor wna given the power of nomination 
dam, the minister preceded the schoolmaster, of members, and in 1882 he was given full 
Probably Lhe first school on Long Island was power of appointment In 1873 the schools 
provided at Flatbush, in about 1953, though were organized undci the Department of Pub- 
tlie first regulai and full appointment as school- he Instruction of the city government, and 
masLer appears to have been m 1060 The the title of tho superintendent was changed 
first school tax was levied m 1GGL for a school accordingly, 

opened in Brcimklyn. A thud school was Beginning with the organization of the 
opened in 1663 m Buahwick (later reorganized Board of Education in 1813, the important 
ns the first school in Williamsburg), and a steps in the evolution of the Brooklyn school 
fourth school was opened the tame year in system may be briefly traced After sever id 
Bedfoul, Other schools wctc first oignnized attempts to conduct Satuulay normal ( classes, 
in Flatbush in 1G75, Gravesend \i\ 1728, and ft teachers’ training school was established in 
New Lots in 1710. Two other schools were 1895, with a one ycai’g couise of instruction, 
organized nb Wallah out Creek and at Cow anus The first uniform course of study was prepared 
before the Revolution All of these schools in 1SG0, and remained nlmost unchanged for 
Utoi became a part of the public school system twenty-one years In 1871 tho first unifica- 
of the city of Brooklyn The Dutch language tion of the grammar school work was made 
was employed at first, but from 1758 up to by a provision for uniform examinations Tot 
1SO0 both the Dutch and the English language the completion of the grammar schools In 
were used In the Buahwick Bchool Dutch 1876, following Lhe enactment of the first 
was taught up to about 1S36, As late as 1770 compulsory education law m 1874, a supcrin- 
tlic town af Brooklyn contained only one school, tcudrnb or tuuincy and five agents were ap- 
with nineteen pupils In that year a school- pointed; in 1878 two attendance schools wcio 
houHc was built by subscription, and the sub- provided; and in 1895 a tmant school was 
senbers elected trustees to manage the school cicntcd by the Board In 1951 the first 
and lo admit free those unable lo pay tuition evening high school had been established, and 
It is claimed that the Gowanus school (later in 1880 a second evening high school was pro- 
Biaoklyn No 2) was oi gummed as a school vided for In 1S83 a head drawing teacher 
clistnct under the new Stato School Law of wna appointed, in 1890 a supei visor of drawing 
1810 In IS 15 the first distribution from the and in 1896 a diicclor of sowing and four 
State Common School Fund was received, and sewing teachers. In 1897 the first public 
in 1816 Biooklyu levied a village tax of §2000 kindergai tens were opened. In 1878 the Cen¬ 
to open anothoi school. At thaL time there Lial Grammar School, with a two years 1 
were 552 children in the village not attending course was opened, in 1887 the course was 
private or church schools, Six other schools extended to three years, and m 1890 a four 
aie reported ns having been organized in the years’ classical course was first outlined In 
village before the incorporation of the city 1S91 a Boys' High School and a Girls' High 
of Brooklyn in 1834. School were evolved out of the Central Gram- 

On the organization of the city, the Com- mar School. In 1804 tl\c Manual Training 
moil Council was given power to organize tile High School was created, and in 1805 tho 
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Eiasnius Hull Academy in Elatbush was these, twenty-two arc appointed from tho 
accepted and transformed into the Erasmus Borough of Manhattan, four teen fiom the 
JIall High School In 1S83 the Bionklyu Boiough of Brooklyn, four from the Borough 
Budge vrns opened, and led to tiro rapid growth of the Bronx, four from the Borough of Queen's, 
of Brooklyn ( , ( and two fiom the Borough of Richmond All 

From the organization of the city in 1834 executive committee of fifteen dnccta much 
tho Council Imd been permitted to appoint of the work of the Board, and fourteen com- 
boarda of school tiualces of thiee to look idler mittecs look aftei various special lines of work 
and manage each sohool. In 1851 this was The city is divided by the Board of Education 
definitely transformed into the rr Local Com- into forly-«jix school districts, for each af which 
mittcc System, 11 of three trustees for each a board of five citizens is appointed by tho 
school When high schools and tiaimng borough president One memboi of the Board 
schools were established, local committees for of Education, designated by its picsidont, and 
tlieso were also established, and in time thesys- the district supci inlondcnt of schoola having 
tern giew so foimidable that substantial piog- supervision of the distiiot, me also members 
rcss under it was very slow, if not almost of each local board. Theso local district 
impossible The local commiUco system anil boards me largely advisoiy in function, but 
the unwicldincss of the large Boaid of Eduen- have some nnpoitanl supeivisory poweis ovci 
tion were subjects of discussion and ciiticisni the school piopcity of tho district 
foi years, and in 1891-1805 efforts weic made The Boaid of Education appoints a supciIn¬ 
to secure a more centializcd adnu mat ration teiulcnt of schools for the city, and eight 
anil a Board of Education of fifteen members assoeiuto superintendents, who togethci con- 
Berore anything was accomplished, however, stitulo tho board of supcriiitondenta, and, on 
Biooldyn in 1897 became a part of the city their recommendation, tho Board appomt3 
of Greater New Yolk the district superintcndentFi, of whom them 

Present System —The Greater New Yoik nio twenty-six The initiative in pucticnlly 
charter of 1897 piovided for tho consolidation all educational nmttcis ia given to this board 
of the old city of New Yoik, including tho of supcimtendents, and its educational powers 
Bionx, the city of Biooklyn, a part of the then are large. A bonid of four examiners has 
Queen's County, and all of Richmond Comity conti ol of the examination and certification 
into one greater city organization The New of all teachers and principals The Board 
York and Brooklyn Boat da wcic continued of Education appoints a superintendent of 
withouL change, the different town and county lee tin cs, who lias chnrgo of the free lccturo 
school organizations in Richmond County system (q v ) of the city, a superintendent of li- 
were consolidated under one Boaid of Eduen- brnrics, who looks after the libraries and library 
lion, and the same was done for that part of woik in connection with the schools, and a 
Queen's County which was annexed. The board of rctiieincnl, to admmisLei the Tcnch- 
cily supcilntcndonts of New York and Brook- cis J RetnementLaw. 

lyn became borough superintendents, and The Boaid of Education is allowed the pro- 
borougli supciuitendents wero to be appointed cecils of a three-mill tax for salancs, but all 
foi Richmond and Queen's, A Central Boaid othci expenses are wholly within the dispro¬ 
of Education of nineteen members was to tion of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
be constituted, by representation from each meat foi tho City, to whom the Boaid must 
of tho boroughs The lesult was a fedeiatioii, apply for funds. The Boaid of Education 
with no moie disturbance of existing conditions possesses by law such gencial powers as are 
than was necessary, ami with no great powers ncceasaiy to establish and conti ol a complex 
lodged with the Central Boaid In Brooklyn city school bystem The city superintendent 

the local cuirinntteo system was expressly of schools lias a scat in the Board, with tho 

continued, and this was not abolished until light to speak but not to vote lie is charged 

the new Chaiter of 1901 The Central with tho enforcement of the compulsory odu- 

Bonrd was made the custodian, also, of all cation laws, and nominates all attendance 
school moneys, and was rcquned to appoint officers for appointment He assigns their 
a School Treasurer and to establish a dn- duties to his subordinates, and oversees then 
bursiiig office. work lie presides over the board of super- 

Thc disadvantages of having foui borough mtendents and the hoard of cxamincis, The 
school boards and a loosely organized ccntial board of superintendents nominates nil district 
body were so many that, after four years of superintendents, principals, heads of dcpnrt- 
tnal, the plan was abandoned In 1901 a meats, and trachcis; selects oil textbooks, np- 
revised charter was obtained foi tho greater paratus, and supplies, norm nates tho ducctors 
city which unified tho different parts of tho of tho special branches or instruction, and as- 
school system for the fust time, and with signs the assistants to then \voik, rccorivmemla 
cci tain minor changes still continues. changes in giades, classes, and couiscs of study, 

The school system as at present oiganizcd and determines all promotions and transfcis 
is directed by a Board of Education of forty- of teachers and supervisois, subject to the 
six members, appointed by the mayor Of approval of the Board of Education Tho 
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district superintendents arc assigned to tho 
supervision of dilTcrcnL districts of the city, 
or to different branches or divisions of tho 
educational work 

Scope oj Lhe School System, — In size and 
complexity the school system of the greater 
city is virtually n great state school system 
in a condensed form. The city of New Yolk 
enrolls a larger nuinbor or ohildicn, employs 
fo\n fifths as many teachers, and expends 
half as much agnm for education as the 
state of Ohio. The school census of the 
city exceeds a million nncl ft half of children; 
about 800,000 chilchcn arc in average daily at¬ 
tendance at the public schools, ft city college, 
a large normal school, and branch training 
schools, twenty-two day high schools and a 
dozen evening high schools, about two bun¬ 
dled day and about fifty evening elementary 
schools, trade schools, a system of vacation 
schools and playgrounds, a nautical school, 
and an extensive evening lecture system are 
maintained, about 18,000 teachers, and a thou¬ 
sand supervisory officeis aro employed; and 
lhe current expenses total about thirty-five 
millions of dollars, and are increasing con¬ 
stantly and rapidly The College of the City 
of New York (q v ), located in Manhattan, 
is one of the large and important colleges of 
the United States The city normpl school 
is also a large and an important institution. 
Training schools aro also maintained in Brook¬ 
lyn and Queen's, The high schools employ 
about 1500 teachers, and enroll about 40 000 
students. They represent different lines or in¬ 
struction, there being manual training, com¬ 
mercial, and vocational high schools, as well 
as high schools of the more traditional types 
A number of evening high schools of diffcicnt 
types arc maintained in the diffoicnt boroughs, 
tile evening vocational or trade schools being 
of an excellent type. 

Educational Coudihana. — The greater city 
hag recently made vciy romarkablo endeavors 
to meet the educational needs of ft very com¬ 
plex and difficult educational situation Most 
of the important progress has been made sinco 
the elimination of the distnct system, and tho 
inauguration of the present system of school 
control. Owing to the very lapid growth of 
tho city fiom births awl immigration, the 
struggle to provide seating accommodations 
for all has been a long nnd as yet an unsuccess¬ 
ful one, despite, the erection of numbers of 
excellent new buildings The buildings ercctod 
within, the past fifteen years are among 
the best of their kind. The educational prob¬ 
lem ia rendered especially difficult by the fact 
that New York City is one of the most cos¬ 
mopolitan cities in the waild, mid hence lias 
large numbcis of children of foreign paioutage 
m the schools. Over one third of tho total 
population is foreign born, and about three 
fourths of tho population is of foreign parent¬ 
age The Germans, Irish, Italians, Russians, 


Austrians, end English, in the order given, aro 
the leading foreign nationalities, though al¬ 
most every foreign nationality arid race ia 
represented in the city’s population This 
with the congestion of population, tho largo 
amount of poverty, and tho absence of tho 
wholesome home restraints to which the chil- 
dicn of these foieign peoples arc accustomed 
in Europe, makes tho educational problem 
in the city especially difficult The pcculm 
conditions call for a centinlizcd educational 
administration and foi a high quality of educa¬ 
tional leadership, To copo better with the 
truancy aild child labor situations new legis¬ 
lation or an important kind has recently been 
obtained, and the metropolitan school census 
law lcccntly enacted, under which the police 
make an annual house to house investigation, 
gives the city of New York the beat school 
census law to be found in the United Slates, 
As might naturally be expected in ft city wlicro 
the schools were for so long relatively poor 
and the public school system incomplete, aucl 
in a city possessing so huge ft foreign element, 
tho private school and Lhe parochial school 
abound, though these schools have not in¬ 
creased so rapidly since the public sahoola 
have come to represent a higher type of publia 
education E, P, C 
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NEW YORK, THE COLLEGE OF THE 
CITY OF — The capstone of the freo public 
educational system of New York City In 
response to the repeated proposal* to found a 
Latin School or an Academy, a committee was 
appointed by the lcgislatuic of IS 16 to study 
the advisability of such a step The plan for 
an institution of higher learning was submitted 
to tho people in the election of 1847 and whs 
eanied by an overwhelming vote. The Free 
Academy opened its doors with 143 students 
and a faculty of nine, urnlei the leadership 
of President IIoiace Webster The .Free 
Academy was an attempt to evolve an insti¬ 
tution that combined both high school and 
college, and proved most successful Its 
students and its faculty gradually increased, 
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ita standards wore steadily laiscd until it Hama Hall, the Preparatory Department of 
reached the level of the best of the eastern the College 

colleges. The spirit infused by tho early authorities 

In 1966 the name was changed to The Collogo reflected their West Point training Tho 
of the City of Now York, a title moic in keep College is still characterized by severe dis- 
mg with the rank and tho scope of its work ciplinc, rigorous mental work, a strict marking 
Under the direction of its second president, system, an emphasis on thoso subjects that 
General Alexander S. Webb, the sphere of give mental fiber. The classics arc studied 
work of the college increased in such propoi- Very intensively, and moie mathematics is 
tiona that annexes were built and temporary usually required limn by other colleges in the 
quarters were hired in adjoining buildings, country. The existing curriculum is an nt- 
By the close of tho ceutuiy, the pleasure of ft tempt to retain the rigoi of the old couiso 
rapidly growing student body made it evident and rational latitude for personal choice, 
that new quarters were imperative The city Six courses me offered: Lhese aic grouped 
provided $5,000,000 for a new home of hvo under two heads, viz. those leading to the 
buildings on Washington Heights, with an B.A, degiee,— classical, Latin-French, modern 
equipment unsurpassed. In 1908 these new language; and those to the B.S, degiee,— 
structures were given over to a student body general science, biology-chemiatry, mechanical, 
of over 4000, including the preparatory classes, All work is prescribed through the sophomoie 
an instructing corps of about 230 under Lho yarn. In the junior and the senior year 
presidency of John Finley. The college not ample opportunity is given, through clccLives, 
only provides tuition for 1300 college students for the pm suit of special interests and the 
and over 2500 preparatory students, but also cultivation of individual powers. The Col- 
special instillation foi over 3000 teachcis of lego was the first to establish a chair in Eng- 
fclio city schools and for 500 evening students, lish as well aa the first to organize a Depait- 
nntl musical lccitnls and lee Lures foi Lhc pro- ment of Mechanic Arts It was one of Lho 
motion of higher musical interests to tens of pioneers in the movement to nitioducc the 
thousands All these activities arc carried sciences and place them on a pni with Lhc 
on through an annual appropriation of about claries It icsponded to the pressure of 
$000,000 needs of the day by organizing in tho last 

Tho aim of the college ia to enable all am- decade depaitmcnts of public speaking, physi- 
bitioua young men, propcily prepmed, to cal training and hygiene, education, cconom- 
obtain the cultural advantages of a higher ios and social science, and music, 
education, to foster in them a civic and social In addition to the legular college course, 
conscience, to develop an ideal citizen body, the College cares foi a Preparatory Depart- 
A free education of college grade is open to all ment, Townsend Hama Hall, with more thim 
the city’s sons, irrespective of nice, ciccd, or 250U pupils In the hope of leaching those 
class, Unlike the civic universities of England, woithy young men who through force of eh- 
orten placed in the same class, the College col- cumstances were denied the benefits of a col¬ 
lects no fees, makes no charges for books and lege education, the Evening Sessions were 
apparatus, and does not depend upon the oigam/ud in 1910 A fieshman class of over 
bounty or the philanthiopy of any privnto 200 enrolled, each meeting the same entrance 
individual (Sec Municipal Colleges and rcquiicincnU those winch govern adniis- 
Univehsitius ) sion to the day sessions, Over 500 evening 

The present oigamzation of the College Atudents are at preterit pursuing legular studies 
dates hack to 1900 Pnoi to that yeni the of college grade, sliiving either to complete 
trustees of the College were also the members an jntcmiptcd comae, or mciely for pcisoiml 
of the Board of Education of the city schools, development In ordoi to meet the reeds of 
Occupied with the vexing problems in the those teachers of the city school system who 
education of 750,000 childton, the Board could are endeavoring to improve their piofessional 
not propcily direct the policies of this single standing, it offcis under its auspices regular 
institution In 1900 the Legislature gave couiscs in education, English, comparative 
the College a separate boaid of nine trustees, litcratuie, science, etc Over 3000 teachers 
who were to be appointed by the Mayor of the arc in icgular attendance, The successful 
City for a definite tcirn. Beneficial results completion of these courses entitles the teacher 
soon followed in the wake of this change, foi to paitinl exemption in piomotion examina- 
it hi ought increased familiarization with the tiona given by the Board of Education of 
needs of the College, and concentrated effort New York City 

towards the realization of tho chenshod plans The student body is different from that 
for a new and fitting home. which one finds in the avciage eastern college. 

Tho standards of admission arc on the same Tho enormous population of the erty /[finishes 
high level as Lhose in the leading eastern col- the students There is no dormitory lire 
leges Students are admitted by a certificate Tho young men scutLor over the city each day 
of the College Entrance Board, or by a di- when college labors and nctivitica are over, 
ploma of tho city high schools or of Townsend The great majority of these students would 
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be denied n college education if it were not 
for the opportunity which the College extends 
to them. Social life and social spirit, how¬ 
ever, arc not absont The students form 
their friendships in one of a largo number of 
literary, debating, or science societies, ancl in 
the round of popular fraternities Though 
the institution is nonractariau, it 13 not u- 
religious; the Y M C A, Y M IT. A., the 
Newman Club, the Monorail Society, keep 
alive the religious spirit which many students 
bring to the College 

A municipal college, more than any other, 
musL constantly bo alive to its obligations to 
the community The College of the city of 
New Yoik, iu its attempt to meet its social 
responsibility, has given its besL graduates 
to the city school system In the capacity 
of tcachcis, principals, superintendents, eu- 
icivisors of evening education or of fice public 
ccluie centers, those who gained their inspiin- 
tion aL the College aie striving in the colossal 
task of Ainciicam/ing the cosmopolitan and 
foieign population of the ciLy, The College 
lins its full quota of loading members of the 
New York Bar, of eminent singeoiiB, of il¬ 
lustrious engineers, of experts in salutation, of 
leaders in architecture and in cvoiy phase of 
human endeavor J II* F* 

NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL — 

See Journalism, Educational, 

NEW YORK, STATE OF. — First settled 
by the Dutch in the eaily pait of the seventeenth 
century, it was suncndcrcd to the English 
in 10G4, and remained under their rule until 
the Revolution In 1788 New York cnteieil 
the Union ns one of the thirteen original states. 
In size, the state is the lnigest cast of Illinois 
and noitli of North Carolina Its ntca is 
47,651 squaic miles, which is about the same 
ns that of England The total population in 
1910 was 0,113,614, which was gicater than 
that oT any other state, and in its density of 
population, 19 1,2 per square mile, the state 
ranks fifth F 01 administrative purposes the 
slate is divided into sixty-one counties, and 
these in turn into supeiintendency districts, 
cities, towns, and school districts 
Educational History, — Under the Dutch, 
— New Netherlands was founded by the Dutch 
West India Company ns a commercial ventuie 
New Amsterdam (now New Yoik City) was the 
seat of the government and the principal 
settlement, By the lime of the English oc¬ 
cupation about a dozen villages had been 
settled, principally on western Long Island 
and along the Hudson River So far ns is 
known, the fust school of the colony was 
opened at New Amsterdam in 1038 by Adam 
Roclnntscn (the formerly accepted date of 
1633 is now considered to be unauthorized). 
Tins school, ns was the custom m the Nether¬ 
lands, was a paiochml school, the joint con¬ 


cern of the civil authorities (the West India 
Company) and the Reformed Dutch Church, 
The former paid the salaries and cxeiciscd the 
principal control; the lattoi licensed the school¬ 
masters and exorcised a certain supervision 
over the teaching The schoolmnsler wns 
(generally) also the reader (vourlezcr) and 
pieccutoi (uoanaugcr) ui the cluuch, mk\ 
often acted as sexton besides In addition 
to his salary from the company lie received 
tuition fees from all the pupils except the poor 
who were taught flee, In 1GG3 New Amster¬ 
dam icccivcd a nty chatter, and the school 
came inoie undci the contiol or the city gov¬ 
ernment. Tins school appears to have been 
maintained continuously fiom its foundation 
and is now probably the oldest elementary 
foundation existing m America, The out¬ 
lying villageB for the most, part conducted pa¬ 
rochial schools similar to that of New Ainslci- 
dain In the ease of these, howcvei, the West 
India Company did not pay the salaries 
(though occasionally rendering assistance), 
nor did it exercise contiol The support aiul 
control in each village lay in local court and 
ohurch In 1652 a trivial (Latin) school 
(q u.) was opened by the Company in New 
Amsteidain, blit lapsed in a short time In 
1650 another Latin school wns opened under 
the joint support and control of the city and 
the Company Private schoolmnstcrs were 
found in New AmsLcidam from an early dale. 
These lmcl to be authorized by the director 
and council, In the elementary schools the 
cuiriculum consisted of reading, wriLmg, less 
of the arithmetic, the catechism, and certain 
prayers, Gills attended on equal terms with 
the boys. Besides the various Dutch settle¬ 
ments certain English-speaking villages were 
chuitcicd. Possibly many of these had schooL, 
but little is known of them. 

Under the English —Aftei the English 
occupation the schools of the Dutch com¬ 
munities conlmued, in most cases, ns public 
paiochml schools until about the Revolution 
Among the English inhabitants the principle 
of private eUleiprise in school affairs on the 
whole prevailed, ns clsewhcic in the colonies 
Teachers were m theory licensed by the Gov¬ 
ernor or the Bishop of London In New York 
the city authorities and the scvcial churches 
did a little for the education of the poor by 
way of charily In 1702 " An net for encour¬ 
agement of a grammar free school ,J wns passed, 
which piovidctl foi the appointment, by Lho 
Governor, of a schoolmaster te instruct the 
male children of French, Dutch, mul Eng¬ 
lish parents in reading, writing, English, 
Latin, and Check. The school was Lo he sup- 
polled by taxation, and the schoolmaster 
to be licensed by the Bishop of London or the 
Governor of the colony. The law wns in 
force for a period of seven years, and at its 
expiration the sehool lapsed, It was not until 
1732 that any further legislation took place. 
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Private true Lion and private schools sup- proposed bill, and tho result was the cication, 

plied such secondary, as well ns elementary, on May 1, 1784, of Lhc IJonul of Hermits 

schools as exbled dining Urn interim Trinity of the University or the Stale of New Yoik, 

School, jji New Yoik, dates from 17J0. In with King's College, now revived and Jermmea 
Octobci of 1732 " An Act to encourage a Columbia, as the cential fcntuie of the plan, 
public school in the city of New Ymk foi The Regents, of whom Iheie weie 31, t ho ill'll 

ten chi up; lift l in, Greek, and Mallieinnlie.V the iiumlier was further incitnard to 04 later 

was passed The school wits to be supported in the same yeni, woie empoueied to found 
by the income from lieeiiM-s issued to hitwkeia schools (seinimuies oi academics) mul eol- 
and prdlers, nnd was to lie under the visiln- leges in any part of the stale, and to endow 
lion of the justices of Lhe supieme couit, the them, and muy such school or college was 
icclor of Tjjaity Chinch, nnd the aldciinen in be deemed a pari of the Uni rosily Dming 
of Lhc city, who could remove the school- the next Lhree yenia the iestablishment of 
mastei, for cause, and appoint Ins suecessoi. King’s College (Columbia) occupied lhc entire 
Twenty fiee sclioln.iHhipft, distributed among attention of the ttegenls, mid practically 
the vauoua counties, were provided This nothing was done Lownrcl establishing acacl- 
law was also for n term of seven yeais, and enues (or colleges) clsewhcic m the state, 
nrtcr eight years this school, loo, was dis- The dissatisfaction arising from this con- 

continuedj and the colony once more foil buck dilion of aIIairs led to lhc passngo of a new 

entirely on_ private tuition and patronage, bdl, jh 1787, uudet the title of "An Act to 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gos- mslitulo a univeisily within I Ins Slate, and 
pel (r/.r) eaily oiganized demnUary sclioolg for olhei purposes.” All picviuus acts were 
winch in tins colony foimcd no lnconsideinblc repealed; Columbia College was set ofT, under 
part of the elementaly education of Lhc Eng- a separate Bonid uf Trustees, Lo woik out ils 
IislMpraking villages Its hist school in Lho own development, though regarded as a pmfc 
colony wns oigamzed at Rye, in 1704, and he- of the new and more coni pi cheiirive University; 
tween then and 1775 about sixly teachcia and a new Hoard of Regents of the Univeisily 

were employed, schools being maintained at of the State or New Yoikof 21 members was 

Albany, and in and about New York created, to whom was given the visitation, 

In 1710 the legislature passed "An Act for mspcetmii, and oveisight of "all the colleges, 
raising the sum of £2250 by a public lolteiy, academies, and schools which are or may lie 

foi this colony, foi the advancement of Irani- established in Lins Stutc/’ with power to make 

ing mid Lowaid the founding a college within by-laws, confer degrees, iceeive and apply 
the same " This was the hist act looking fuiula, and incorporate colleges and academics 
lo the foundation of n college for the colony, All colleges and academies were to be under 
and the firm! outcome, aftei much discussion, then awn IlcmiJs of Trustees, and all colleges 
was a royal charter fiom King George IT, m wcie to luive the same corporate lights ns 
1751, creating King's College, aftenvards Columbia The University of the State of 
Columbia University (q r.) Instruction was New York, as thus constituted, has since 
organized at onre, and continued up to tho continued, and lias exerted an important m- 
RovDlulion and the occupation of Nmv Yoik ilurnco in tho mcoipointion of academics and 

by the I&uLish. Aginminai school was main- Colleges within lho slate On November 15. 

tamed in connection with the college. 1787, tho hist Lwo academies (Erasmus Hall 

Early State Legislation —The first state and Clinton Academy) were chartered. Since 
constitution wns adopted in 1777, nnd amended 1787 an animal repoit of the work of the col- 
in IS01, but neithei the onginal noi the amend- leges nnd academic* lias been regularly made 
incuts contained any mention of education, lo the legislature, and since 1835 the eondi- 
Thcie was UUlu of an educational nature left tion or the colleges and academies lias been 
in the state at the close of the Revolution published with increasing detail. The Uni- 
A few pnvatc and parish schools, a few acncl- veisily has devoted its energies to examining 
cmics, and a defunct college were about nil and supervising, and has not engaged in 
Excepting the college, the colony had never con- teaching In KSG3, however, Lite plan of an 
fiulcrcd education as a public function, annual convocation was instituted, and in i860 

In Januaiy, 1784, two months aftei tho univciAlly extension was iccogmzed as one 
British left New York, Governor George of its proper functions Professional and 
Clinton, in Ills message to the legislature, technical education, libraries, and museums 
gave tho fust oflicml expression of the need of have also been included, 
educational institutions for the state, and The bill reconstituting the Regents provided 
lccommcntlcd "the levivnl and oncouiagc- only for secondary and higher education. In 
mciLt of seminaries of learning " The rccom- 1787 the Regents, in a carefully prepared ro- 
mciulntion received prompt aLLcntion, but port, called attention to the deficiencies in 
the final result was a bill to establish a state their articles of organization, and expressed 
university, The friends or the defunct King’s the feeling 11 that the erection of public schools 
College now presented a petition for its rcoi- foi teaching reading, writing, and ant lime tie 
ganizuLion, vrliiah was substituted for tho is an object of very great importance which 
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ought not to bo left to the discretion of private apportionment was to he mode unless the town 
men but be piomotcd by public authority " commissioners approved of the teachers sc- 
Again m 1793, 1794, and 1795 the Regents lectcil for the schools Here may be scon the 
called the attention or the legislature to the beginnings of the cciLificntion uF teachers in 
dcsitability of establishing elementary schools, the stale of New York By 1798 sixteen of tho 
It was not until 1795 that any definite action twenty-tlncc counties organized at that time 
was taken by the legislature, and the schools reported 1352 schools, and 59,GGO children 
cieatcd then were organized independently in attendance. An elf or t to extend the law 
of the authority of Lhc Regents. m 1800 failed, mid the law expucd by limi- 

Aside from the constitution and lcconsLruc- tnhon. It was not until 1812 that common 
tion of the Board of Regents, the first legis- schools were again organized 
IfttWc act \elo-tu\g to education was that of May In tlm meantime certain other important 
10, 1784, directing the Commissioners of the legislation was enacted. In 1709 four sue- 
Land Office to lay out the unappropnaled ccmIyc lotteries to raise 3100,000 were au- 
lands of tho stato into townships, six miles thorized; 312,500 was to he paid to the 
square, and to lcserve in each a lot of 300 acres Regents foi distnbution among the academics, 
for the support of a minister of the Gospel, while the lonmtndcr was to be placed in the 
and one of G90 acres for the support of a school ticasury for the use of tho common schools, 
oi schools This act must be regarded as and in such manner as the legislature might 
merely one of encouragement to religion and later direct In 1801 anothoi loLLery, to 
learning, and not ns a recognition of the pm- lftiae 3190,900, one half of winch was to be 
ciple of public support of schools In 1790 similarly put into the ticaaury foi the common 
the legislation made tho beginnings or the Rchools, was authorised In 1803 the Comp- 
Litcralure Fund by authorizing tho Regents to trollcr was dhooted to invest the common 
take possession of and lease out certain state school money in good leal estate Each year, 
lands, applying the income to aiding colleges from 1800 on, the Governor of the staLo urged 
and academies In 1701 an act was passed the legislature to reestablish the common 

winch authoiized Bix men, m tho town oi Cler- school system, and in 1805 Governor Lewis 

moth, to receive certain excess excise fees sent a special message in which lie rccom- 
and fines collected in the town, and 11 not mended the appropriation or all stato lands to 
wanted for the ldief of the poor/ 1 and with n school fund, mid the creation of a common 

such funds Lo build a schoolhouso and main- school system, to be under tho supervision 

tain an elementary school of the Regents. Twenty-one academies had 

The First School Law — In 1795, perhaps been incorporated by this Lime, but no coin- 
largely m response Lo an urgent rccommcnda- mon schools Tho Regents also made similar 
tion of Governor Clinton in lug annual mes- i ©commendations to the legislature for three 

aage of that year, an " Act for the Encourage- successive ycais, The result of all these lec- 

ment of Schools " was passed. This was tho ommendations was tho creation or a permanent 

first general soliool law cnacLcd by the stale. It state school fund by the legislature in 1805 

was in tho nature of an experiment and waa to The act ns passed provided that Lhc net pro- 
rim for five years only The slim of £20,000 coeds of the 500,000 acics of vacant state lands 
was appoi lioncd from the state treasury, an- first sold should be applied as the basis foi a 
nually for five yoara, "for the purpose af peimanent fund foi the support of common 
encouraging mid maintaining schools in the schools The income was to be safely invested, 
several cities and towns in this state, in which and no distribution was to bo mndc until the 
the children filial! be instructed in the English annual interest should amount to 950,000 a 
language^ ov be taught English grammar, year In 1805 the legislature also chartered 
arithmetic, mathematics, and such other the "Public School Society of the City of 
bumches or knowledge as ato most useful New Yoik," the purpose of which was to es- 
nnd necessary to complete a good English edu- lablish free schools in the city " for tho edu¬ 
cation." The quotas of the counties were cation of such pour children ns do not belong 

indicated, and within the counties the distil- to or are not provided for by any religious 

hution was made to the towns on the basis society" This Society began to leceivc aid 
of taxable wealth. Each town was to select from the school fund in 1812, was granted a 
fiom three Lo seven commissioners, who weie city tax in 1031, and was dissolved in 1853, 
to superviso the schools and apportion the after having educated over 000,000 children 
money among the districts The inhabitants of and accumulated property woith 3450,000 
the different sections of each town were to (See New Yoiik City.) It rendered very 
associate themselves together for school pur- valuable service to the ciLy and Lo the state, 
posca, and to elect two or moie of their number Further legislation in 1005, 1807, and 1808 
as trustees to employ teachers and to confer added tho lottery money and certain bank 
with the town commissioneis on all school stock to the permanent school fund. By 

matters. The town school money was to bo 1S10 tho annual income from the fund 

apportioned to each district on the basis of amounted to about $2G,OOQ, and ui 1811 the 
the number of days taught in each, but no Governor was authorized by law to appoint 
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ii commission of five to repoit a system for In 1830 the first convention of tcacliora ns- 
thc organization and establishment of common acmbled at Utica, In 1S35 the school disLnct 
schools for the state. This commission made htnnry system was inaugurated by authorizing 
a careful inquiry and rcpoiled in 1912. They a district tax, thoicforc, of $20 the fust year, 
also submitted tlm draft of a bill which con- find $10 yearly thereafter, 
tnined tho main features of the law of 1812, New Interest in Education.—Ju 1837 New 
and of tho common school system up to 183S. York received $4,014,520.71 from the U. S 
By the law of 1812 the several Lowna of tho Treasury ns the state's share of tile U »S De- 
state were to be divided into school districts posiL Fund (Surplus Revenue of 1836), and this, 
by three town schoul carmnissionois, ducted together with the new movements in Mnssa- 
as town officers; each district was to elect chusetts and other states, seems to have slbim- 
three district trustees, who weic to care for luted a new interest in education m New York 
and supciintend tho school of the district, (See articles on sepaiatc states) It was 
tho interest or the school fund was to be ap- decided at oner to devote the income from 
portioned to the countirs and to the towns on the Deposit Fund to schools Of the income, 
tho basis oT their population by the last U. S 3110,000 was appropriated for common schools 

census, and from the towns to the school dw- This was to he distributed in the same manner 

tncts according to the number of children in as the income from the state school fund, but, 
each, five to fifteen years of age, each town must to share in it, distncta were now requhed to 
laise locally as much money a'j it received extend the school term from tluec to four 

from tho state; and all state and local taxes months, S55,000 was also to be distiibuLed 

weic to be used for teachers’ salaries Tho in the same mnnnoi, to he used for school 

system of common schools thus established libraries only until 1842, ami thereafter for 

was placed, not under the Regents, but under libraries or tcacliuis’ salmics; 328,000 a year 
a new official Lo be known as a Supci intcndent was to be used by the Regents to aid acail- 
of Common Schools, to be appointed by the cmies; and the balance of the income was Lo 

Council of Appointment Thus niose the be added to the mincipal of the permanent 

dual system of school adminisLration which school fund Following this a nuinbci of 

charnoLenzed New York up to 1901 In important laws were enacted, looking towaid 
1811 each town was fuithei authorized Lo free schools and supervision, which finally 
elect six additional inhabitants to net with tho culminated m Uio laic bill compromise of 
town cominissioneis, as school inspector, ami 1850 and the reestablishment or the office of 
oae of then duties was to examine and license State Superintendent or Schools m 1854 
teachers In 181S tho aLato binary muis cs- In 1839 the appointment of unsalaried 
tublished, and in 1836 the New York Slate county boaids of visitors marked the beginning 

museum In 1844 the library was placed of county supervision They wcic to make 

under the contiol of the Regents, and in 19S9 suggestions for impiovement, and as a result 
a library school whs established. In the same of their supei vision, the hnv of 1841 pjovjrJcd 

year the state museum was made an iuLegral foi a Deputy Socrctaiy cf State for Schools, 

part of the univeisity In 1821, largely in ancl for a deputy superintendent of common 

indignation at tho removal of the vciy efficient schools foi each county These latter were 
fiist Superintendent, Gideon Hawley, the to bo appointed by the supervisors of the 
office of Supeiintcndcnt of Common Schools county, weie to examine and certificate 
was abolished, and from then until 1854 the teachers for the county, and were to have 
Sees clary of State aciod r r officio ns Super- gcncinl supci vision of all the schools of the 
hUendent, In 1S19 the annual sLaLc appro- county, subject to the rules ancl regulations 
pnation foi schools was raised to $80,000, of the state office The town inspectors were 
and in 1810, 1826, ancl 1827 the school fund i educed to two, and the certificates issued by 
was increased by various additions from stocks, tho town authorities were limited to tho (own 
land sales, Tees, etc. The new constitution of In 1843 both the town cominissioneis and m- 
1822 further devoted the proceeds of all lands spoctois were abolished, a town snpeiiiitciiclent 
belonging to the state to the permanent fund of schools succeeded to their duties and funo- 
for common schools By 1831 a fund of tions, and the name of deputy supci intundent 
31,606,743 60 had been built up, In 1822 was changed to that of county superintendent 
the State School Department was clothed of schools Tho Scerctai 3 r of State was made 
with the important power to hear and decide e,v officio a Regent m 1842, and in 1S43 was 
appeals on questions of school law In 1826 also granted power, on proper recommend a- 
Governor DeWilL Clinton (q v ) recommended tion or evidence, to giant state tuacheis' 
the establishment of a seminar for the tram- certificates In 1847 tho office of county 
mg of teachers, and this recommendation superintendent was abolished; in 1854 a 
was renewed by Governor Flagg, in 1830 separate state department of public ins true- 

By 1828 the income of the Literature Fund tion wag created and a State Supciintention fc 
had readied 810,000, and this was distributed of Public Instruction appointed, and in 1856 
to the foity-foui academies Lhen existing By the office of town superintendent of schools was 
1839 thcie weic 100 academics reporting, in turn abolished and the office of school com- 
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niissioncr (one for each legislative assembly 
district, to be elected by the people for thice- 
year tennb) was in turn created. At this point 
tho system of supervision cicatcd remained 
fixed until very lcccntly 

The pcuod up to 1854 was also character¬ 
ized by new undertakings with reference to 
toachcis and their tiaining, and the impulse 
iven then has continued down to the picscnt, 
n 1834 the hist teachers' training classes had 
been established, one in each of the eight 
judicial distiicts of the state The academies 
wore appointed to give the instruction, and 
the fust classes were opened in 1835. This 
was piobably the fiist public provision for 
the professional training of Icnchois in the 
United States An approp nation of S5U0 
for books and appaintus, and S100 annually 
foi an instructor, was made by the state for 
each Senatorial diBtncb After ten years, all 
state aid to tho academics for training classes 
was withdrawn, and the state established its 
first normal school at Albany (1844), but 
nfLer another five years, tho demand for local 
training classes became so strong that they 
were reestablished, and the aid i extended in 
1840 has never sinoo boon withdrawn. In 
1877 high schools nnd academic departments 
were also ad milted to the pnvilegc of main¬ 
taining training classes. A second state nor¬ 
mal school was established at Oswego in 1863; 
three additional schools at Coitlaiul, Fmlonift, 
and Potsdam m 1866; thiec moio at Gcneseo, 
Ihochp&vt, and Buffalo in 1B67; tluee moici ut 
New P.Utz, Onconta, and Pliittabuig between 
1886 and 1802, mid a twelfth state school 
at Jamaica in 1S03 In ISSt some stand¬ 
ards for the admission of pupils to the 
normal schools were imposed, and these have 
since been very materially added to. In 
1843 the first teachers' institute was held at 
Ithaca, and m 1817 teachers' institutes wera 
placed uudci sAntc contiol and the lual state 
aid to them (SGO to each county oiganiaing) 
was granted In 1859 this was doubled, and 
in 18G0 the appropriation for the state was 
fixed at 58000 In 1SC2 local authorities 
weic permitted to pay teachers their salaries 
while attending; in 1881 a state corps of in¬ 
stitute conduotora was organized, m 1885 
attendance was made compulaory, nnd in 
1892 a state bureau of institutes and tiaining 
classes was organized under tho Stale Supei- 
iiilendont. The state nppiopiintion for in¬ 
stitutes steadily increased up to 1910, when 
they wcic abandoned 

Battle for Free Schools —The application 
of tho U S. Deposit Fund to education, and 
the various state nnd conteinpoiary move¬ 
ments for educational improvement, seem to 
have stimulated an interest in pioviding free 
common schools for all, and the next deendo 
witnessed ngreat struggle for free schools. In 
the convention which formed tho new state con¬ 
stitution of 184G, a clause providing for flee 


schools, to ho supported by general slate Ln\n- 
tion, failed by n narrow innigin In is-ig d IQ 
Heciclary uf Stale made a sLrong plea for Ibe 
aboliLiou of the rate bill (q v ) and foi free 
schools for all, and that yem " an Act estab¬ 
lishing fioc schools Ihiougliout the htatc " 
was pmifioil The act, however, won not to be 
effective unless approved by a referendum voLo 
of the people ut Lho November elections Tho 
i erf it 11 was a vigorous campaign foi free schools, 
and the election was carried by a vote of 
249,S72 foi and 91,951 against Schools weie 
to be made fi eo to all clnldien, five to Lwoiily-onc 
years of age, county supoivisois woie to levy a 
county tax twice that leceivcd fiom Lho staLc, 
and any needed balance wn a to lie raised by 
district taxation So vigorous weielhc oppo¬ 
nents of Tree schools, howcvoi, that the legis¬ 
lature of 1850 called a second lefcrciulum on 
the repeal of the ficc school law Tins the 
people failed to favor by a vole of 184,308 for 
lepcal and 209,316 against. Strong objections 
still existed, and the legislature was Hooded 
with petitions for the amendment or the re¬ 
peal of the fire school law. Finally, m 1851, 
a compi omisc bill was enacted, entitled " an Act 
to piovidcfrcc schools Unougliout the state " 
Schools wcic declarer! fiee to all clnldien, five 
to twenty-one years old, and an annual stale 
tax of SSOQjOOQ wns to be levied on all propel ty 
for their suppoi t, The proceeds of tins tax, 
together with the income fium the staLc school 
funds (then 3300,000 a year), was to he diu- 
Lnhuted to the dilToicnt Bchoel distncUof the 
stale maintaining a six months' lei m, one third 
to all equally, and two fchiids on their school 
census Any additional money needed was Lo bo 
obtained by the rate bill, though all indigent^ 
were Lo be exempt In 1853 the free school 
law of 1849 was declared unconstitutional, 
though this decision, owing to the compromise 
of 1851, had little effect. The cities gcncially 
infused to employ the rale bill, and early made 
their schools free In 1857 the stale tax was 
changed to a tin ec fourths of a mill tax, which in- 
cica8cd the state aid one thud Still, in Mint 
year, S427,95G was collected fiom rate bills. 
Finally, in 1867, the state tax wns inci eased 
to 1J mills, nnd the rate bill was abolished in 
tbc state 

Other Legislation. — Rome other .significant 
school legislation was also enacted during the 
penod of struggle to establish school super¬ 
vision, the training of tcnchcia, and free 
schools In 1840 the first piovifiion by the 
state for tlm education oT Indian children was 
made, and in 1B30 the Indian schools wero 
placed under tho charge of the SLate Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction. In 1853 the 
fiiM compulsory school inw was passed. The law 
provided that vagrant chikhcn. five to fourteen 
years of age, could be taken before a magis¬ 
trate and their parents compelled to agicc, ill 
writing, to send them to school four months each 
year until they were fourteen years old Mas- 
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aachusetts alone was oailior in Lhc enactment 
of auch ft law Public sentiment was against 
it, howovci, and the law but lit Lie enforced 
In 1853 the union fice school law was passed. 
Under thisj any district, or union of districts, 
could piovide a free school, levy taxes for the 
flame, and establish academic (secondary) 
departments when deemed nocessmy or desir¬ 
able, The elementary schools weie under the 
supervision of the state, county, and local 
school authorities, bub any academic depart¬ 
ments established were subject to the inspec¬ 
tions and leguUtions of the Regents TJieso 
schools materially helped the movement for 
free schools, though their dual form or supei- 
vision later led to conflicts between the two 
state Bystems unci emphasized the need for a 
unification An attempt at this unification 
was made in 1836 and 1837, but the movement 
failed In 1870 a bill providing for uniformity 
was passed, hut was vetoed by tho Governor 
Heio the matter rested until 1808, In 1805 
tlic Regents' preliminary examinations weie 
held lor tho iiisfc time, and in 1S78 the fiiflt 
advanced examinations. In 1SGG the power 
to condemn land for school purposes was 
given to the local school authorities, and in 
1868 a state institution for the blind was 
established at Batavia, 

Tlic period Troin 1868 to 18SG has been 
termed tho peiiod of quiescence in the history 
of the New York sohool system There was 
but little legislation, and none of any funda¬ 
mental impoi tfince. No extension of the 
powers of the State Sup oi in ten clcn t took place, 
during this period, and the increase in both 
stata and local taxation barely kept pace with 
the increase in population In 1874 a second 
compulsory education law was passed, this time 
requiring attendance of all children, eight to four¬ 
teen years or age, for fourteen weeks ouch year, 
eight of which must he consecutive The local 
authorities were empowered to enforce the law, 
but little was accomplished under it. In 1875 
it wag provided that tho State Superintendent 
should issue life diplomas only on examination, 
instead of upon recommendation In 1870 Lhc 
counting of private or parochial bcIioo! pupils 
for public school purposes was piohibitctl In 
1883 the rule of the Court of Appeals, requir¬ 
ing intending law students to pass an exam¬ 
ination, was enforced by the Regents, and in 
1889 intending medical students were also 
rcquiicd to pass the RcgcnLs' examination 
From I0B6 to 1904 , — Beginning about 
1 B 8 G, and continuing down to the present, the 
renewal of inteiost in educational legislation 
and tho extension of the central control have 
been marked In 18B5 religious instruction 
and exercises had been prohibited in the 
schools, and in 1887 the wearing of any dis¬ 
tinctive garb was also prohibited. In 1887 a 
uniform system foi the examination of teachers 
was adopted by the State Superintendent 
This was at firet acquiesced in by the school 
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com mission ora of the Btatc, but was made man¬ 
datory by law in 1804. The same year in¬ 
stitutes were changed fiom counly institutes 
to schooUeomiTiissioner-districb institutes In 
1889 the supervision of nil teachers' Induing 
classes in the high schools aiui academies of 
the Btatc wna transfeircd from the Regents 
to tho Superintendent of Public Instiaction, 
In 1889 the laws relating to the powers and 
duties of the Regents enacted dining the previ¬ 
ous conLuiy were revised and consolidated 
Ill 1890 better icgulatio/M for the government 
0 / the noimnl schools weie pioiidcd In 1891 
the university extension department was es¬ 
tablished by the Regents. In 1 SD 2 the old 
disLilct library law was revised, and districts 
were loquirod to duplicate the state grants 
Specifications and pinna for schoolbousps, vary¬ 
ing in cost from S600 to 810,000 wore also 
secured and furnished by the state office from 
this year on 

In 1894 a new state constitution was 
adopted Tins made tho fhsb definite consti¬ 
tutional provision for a state school system, 
made Lhc Regents a constitutional body; 
safeguarded tho different funds; and pro¬ 
hibited aid to denominational schools In 
the same year the fl Consolidated School Act," 
the first consolidation and icvisicm of tho 
school laws since 1864, became a law. A new 
revision of the compulsory education aot. 
which changed this into tin effective law, and 
the creation of a Doaicl of Exnmineis nnd the 
placing of full control of nlJ LcacJicrs' examina¬ 
tions in the hands of the State Superintendent, 
were also enacted in ISO I, In 1895 a law was 
passed requiring that all teachpis employed in 
clcmcntaiy schools, after 1SD7, must have 
taught three years, or be giaduales of a three 
ycais' course in a high school or academy nnd 
have had a course of thirty-eight weeks in a 
IcflchciV training class. Teachers in city schools 
must have had a two years' training course The 
Biennial School Census Act and the Hoi ton 
Act were also passed in 1805 Under tho 
Horton Act, the Regents weie given an auto¬ 
matically increasing appropimtion to enable 
them to aid properly the academics and high 
schools of the state The result of this law 
was a marked increase in both tlic number of 
such schools and the annual appropriations 
for them, In 1896 school districts were per¬ 
mitted to contract with other districts for 
the education of their children, ciLy institutes 
and state summer institutes were established; 
and all teachers' certificates wore to be made 
to expire at the end of the olficinl school year 
In 1000 new uniform regulations for the grant¬ 
ing of teachers' certificates went into effect, and 
nil certificates granted in the future were to be 
baaed on the use of the same questions as for a 
first-grade certificate, In 1903 tlic compulsory 
attendance law was again revised, and mado 
more effective In 1904 a Teachers' Informa¬ 
tion Bureau was established in the department. 
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Unification; Recent Advances —The year 
1904 saw the final unification of the two edu¬ 
cational departments of the state school sys¬ 
tem, and the ending of more than a quarter 
century of friction After 1870 no attempt 
at unification seems to have made any head¬ 
way until about 1898 In this year a laige 
number or bills for the unification of the two 
departments, 01 for a dearer demarcation 
between them, were introduced in the legis¬ 
lature, bub no action was taken In 1999 the 
Roosevelt Commission was appointed to study 
the situation. It reported a bill for tho uni¬ 
fication of the two departments in 1900, but 
the bill failed of passage. By 1903 the feeling 
had become so bitter that there was a deluge 
of bills on the subject, none of which passed 
Instead, the legislature appointed a joint com¬ 
mit tcco to study the question and to report to 
the legislature the next year. The lesult was 
the Unification Act of 1904, providing foi a 
reduced Board of Regents, foi membeiship 
for limited tciins instead of foi life, and foi 
essentially the present form of state educa¬ 
tional organization. Tho fiist Commissioner, 
however, was to be elected by the legislature 
instead of by the Regents This law took 
effect April 1, 1904 ( and since then the Re¬ 
gents and Commissioner have construed the 
law libeially, and in the interests of the schools 
of the state A state educational building, 
to house the departments, the state library, 
and the state museum, was provided for in 
1900; trade schools were authorized, and the 
new school census law was passed in 1008; 
and the compulsory education law, as it re¬ 
lated to cities and school systems having a 
superintendent, was further revised and 
strengthened in 1900. In 1009 the consoli¬ 
dated school law, ns codified and consolidated 
by the State Board of Statutory Consolida¬ 
tion, was passed, and the fuithcr revision, 
recodification, and elimination of this, as made 
by the Education Department, was accepted 
by the legislature in 1910, In this the working 
arrangements of the Regents and Commis¬ 
sioner, as pracLicod since 1904, were incor¬ 
porated into law. The most important leg¬ 
islation in 1910 was the substitution of dis¬ 
trict superintendents of schools (beginning 
January 1, 1912) for the old popularly elected 
school commissioners, in existence since 1850 
About twice as many district supeuntendents 
as school commissioner were provided foi, 
so as Lo leduce the size of the supervisory unit 
one half The legislature of 1910 also 
amended the industrial education law, by 
meluding signculfinal instruction; passed a 
retirement law for teachers in certain state 
institutions; and abolished the teachers 1 in¬ 
stitutes, formoily conducted by the stato 
The most important legislation of 1911 was tho 
teachers' retirement fund law. Two other im¬ 
portant laws permit courts to legalize proceed¬ 
ings for school bond issues, and create a stato 


advisory board in relation to agricultural edu¬ 
cation and countiy life advancement. 

Present School System. — The Board of 
Regents for the Univeisity of the State of New 
York, and their executive officer, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Education, have a centralized control 
over the educational system of the state to 
a degree found in scaicely any other state 
Educational functions, which m other states 
aie intrusted to county supeuntendents and 
county boards of education, are heic given 
to the Commissioner x)f Education. The only 
local unit possessing much power is the school 
district, which in New Yoik still exercises 
rather large powers 

The noard of Regents, as reorganized in 
1904, now consists of twelve members, elected 
by joint ballot of the legislative and in the 
same manner as Senators are elected. Their 
term of office is twelve years, one mcmbci going 
out of office each year The officois or the 
Board are a Chancolloi and a Vice-Ghancclloi, 
elected from their own nuinbci and sciving 
without salaiy, and a Commissioner or Educa¬ 
tion, who is to be " the chief executive officer 
of the state system of education and of tho 
Board of Regents ,p 

The Board of Regents foim a supervisory 
and examining body for the entile secondary, 
higher, and professional school system of the 
state, and possess rather unusual powers. 
The University of the State of New York is a 
comprehensive tenn, the University including 
all schools wilder lire super vision or control 
or the Board of Regents Tho University, 
as such, employs no piofessois, howevci, and 
docs no teaching The annual convocation 
is a meeting held for the consideiation of educa¬ 
tional problems, and at this meeting the Re¬ 
gents may confei honorary degrees. The 
Regents possess legislative power, subject to 
tho constitution and laws of the state, over the 
educational system of the state, They may 
incorporate and charter, according to law, any 
institution or association foi the promotion 
of literature, art, science, history, or similar 
purpose, and no bucIi institution can bo in¬ 
corporated by a geneial law without the con¬ 
sent of tho Regents The state libiary and 
the state museum, including the office and 
staffs of the State Geologist, State Paleontol¬ 
ogist, State Botanist, and State Entomolo¬ 
gist, aie departments within the university, 
and the Regents may establish other depart¬ 
ments oi divisions as they deem useful or 
expedient. It is unlawful to use the name 
college or university within the state, except 
as authorized by the Rpgents, no institution 
in the state may confer degrees unless ib has 
3500,000 m resources; and the selling or grant¬ 
ing of dcgices by unauthorized institutions 
is prohibited All entrance bo the professions 
of medicine, pharmacy, and optometry must 
be by Regents' examinations, law alone nob 
being under their control. The Regents also 
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examine and nppiove foi practice all nurses 
and public accountants, They establish 
standards and examinations for giaduation 
from the secondary schools of the state, 
issuing Regents’ ceitificatcs showing the sub¬ 
jects passed and the " counts ,J or units made. 
They may register foreign and domestic in¬ 
stitutions of learning of all kinds, and may 
evaluate then diplomas in New York terms. 
They aic authorized to extend increased 
educational facilities to the people in such 
foiins aa they deem wise, and to this end are 
authorized to buy and loan books, maps, 
lantern slides, pictures, etc Ail academies, 
academic (secondary) departments of public 
schools 01 other institutions, and nil lib miles 
and museums must report to the Regents 
annually, and the Regents’ lules and regula¬ 
tion? must be complied with if such institu¬ 
tions are to share in the financial grants. 
Money grants made to libianes can be spent only 
for books approved /orpui chase by the Regents, 
All institutions under the supervision of the 
Regents must be open at all times to inspec¬ 
tion of the Regents or their lcprcsentatives. 

The Commissionci of Education holds 
ofiice at the pleasure of the Regents, and is 
paid S7500 salary, and §1500 additional in lieu 
of all traveling expenses In his selection, 
residence within the state is not essential, 
As the chief administrator and executive 
officer for both the common acliools and the 
secondary and highei schools of the state, lie 
possesses large powers The Regents may 
decide policies, but the Commissioner executes 
all policies once decided upon, and enfDices 
all the educational laws of the state anil the 
rules and logulations of the Regents lie 1ms 
general supervision over all schools and insti¬ 
tutions of an educational nature, may visit 
and inspect them as he deems best; and may 
advise the officers of any schools. Ho is 
also given supoi vision of the different normal 
schools and the noimnl college of the state; 
determines the number of teachers for each, 
and their salaiics, nppiovcs all appointments 
to the different faculties; countersigns all 
diplomas, and appoints the local boa ids which 
have immediate conti ol of the diffeicnb 
schools Ex officio, he is a tiustec of Cornell 
UnivciMty, and lie dnects the annual examina¬ 
tions for state scholarships in the university. 
He may remove from office any school officer 
in the state Tor neglect oi willful violation, mid 
may also withhold state school money from 
any school districts foi the same cause He 
has power to icquirc information and evidence, 
administer oaths, and to bring proceedings 
to enforce the educational laws oi the ordeis 
of the Regents He is given and may execute 
such further poweis and cluLics as the Regents 
may charge him with. He piepntcs all regis¬ 
ters and blank forms for teacheis and school 
officcis; all school officers must report to him 
annually, and as requested; he approves all 
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plans for new school buildings or additions to 
buildings, except in eilics of the first and second 
classes lie makes lules niul regulations for 
the examination or teachers, with the approval 
of the Regents; keeps in lua office a Tccord 
of all diplomas and certificates in force; and 
may annul, foi cause, any teacher’s certifi¬ 
cate or diploma _ He maintains a legal divi¬ 
sion for the decision of all appeals on school 
questions, and his decisions have the force 
of law He designates all academics, union 
fice schools, and high schools in which teacheis’ 
tiaining classes may be oiganized, proscribes 
the conditions of admission and tiio course 
of instruction, makes rules and legulations for 
their government, and approves the money 
grants to such schools He apportions, ac¬ 
cording to law, the state aid to common schools, 
academies, high schools, libraries, and in¬ 
dustrial schools, and in making appointments 
is allowed certain discretion. He may with¬ 
hold one half of the state money from the 
district which fails to cnfoico the compulsory 
education law. The Indian schools of the 
state arc under his sole jurisdiction, lie is 
responsible foi all books and recoids m his 
dcpiutmcnt, and also for the proper adminis¬ 
tration of the offices He is assisted in his 
work by three assistant commissioner, the 
director of the stale library and the state 
museum, and nine chiefs of divisions, as 
follows; administration, attendance, educa¬ 
tional extensions, cxaininn lions, inspections, 
law, school libranes, statistics, trade schools, 
and visual instmcLion, 

There are no county superintendents in New 
York. In then place we find (beginning Jan 1. 
1012) district superintendents, elected by a small 
body or town school clirccLois for five-year 
terms Each town in each supervisory distnet 
of a county was to elect two poisons, in 1910, 
to be known as school directors, one for three 
years and the oLliei for a five-year term, and 
thcrcartei, ns their terms expire, their successors 
are to be elected for five-year terms These 
school directors, in 1911 and every fifth year 
thereoftoi, ato to meet and elect the division 
superintendent, this being their sole duty. 
Women arc eligible for the office, and the su¬ 
perintendent elected need not be a resident of 
the district or county. 

The hfty-seven non-city counties of the state 
aic divided, according to size, into 207 superin- 
tendenoy districts, as follows — 

1 district to the county, 4 counties, 

2 districts to the county, B counties* 

3 districts to the county, 18 counties. 

4 districts Lo tho county, 13 conn lies, 

5 dislncls Ld tho county, 7 counties, 

0 district Lo the county, 4 counties, 

7 districts to Lhe county, 2 counties, 

8 dlsLricla lo LhD county, l county 

No city or district employing a superintendent 
of schools is to be included in a snpermtend- 
oncy district. These districts are to bo con- 
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tiguous and compact, mid no town is to be 
divided in their formation The salniy of each 
district superintendent is SI200, paid by the 
state, with S3Q0 for traveling expenses, and 
ns much more us the supcivisois of the towns 
in the districts see fit to add Each superin¬ 
tendent must hold a state tcachci's certificate, 
and a special certificate in the bupcivision of 
agri cult mo, and lie must devote ins entire time 
to tho work of supervision, lie succeeds to 
the powois and duties of the school commis¬ 
sioners. Th^sc powers and duties cue to keep 
a lecord of the boundaiics of tho school dis¬ 
tricts, to conduct local institutes; to appoint 
district trustees, in ease of a vacancy, if the 
district foils to elect; to inspect any teachers 1 
training elates in his district, mid rcpoit on 
the same to the Commissioner of Education, 
to meet with the school trustees of the dis¬ 
trict, and to advise with them ns to details 
of school management; to administer oaths, 
and to transmit testimony in appeal eases 
to the Commissionei of Education, to act 
foi another district superintendent on icqiiesfc, 
or when directed to do so by the Commissioner; 
to examine and license tenoheis, to conduct 
examinations for tho Stato Depot tment, and 
Lo revoke the certificates of tcaclieis in lus 
district, for cause, to mako investigations and 
report to the Commissionei of Education, as 
requested; and to act subject to the rules and 
regulations of the Commissioner He may older 
repaus to any schoolhouso up to a cost of 5200 
or to furniture up to $100; may order nuisances 
abated; and may condemn schooiliouscs. If 
a school is condemned, a district meeting is 
called, at which the district supciintendent 
presents an estimate of needs This estimate 
cannot be sealed down by the meeting to 
exceed 25 per cent, and, if no distuct action 
is taken wiLlim thirty days, Lho tuislecs must 
proceed to build a building, which must cost 
not less than 75 per cent of the esLnnate 
presented by the disfiict superintendent He 
may organize new school districts, and may 
dissolve or consolidate districts, ns educational 
interests seem to lcqnirc, though an appeal 
from his decision may be taken to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Education. 

Each county is also divided into a number 
of towns, and these in turn into school districts. 
For cncli town llicie is a representative super¬ 
visor and a town clcik, both of whom possess 
some educational functions Tho supervisor 
has control of any gospel or school lands oi 
funds possessed by the town; lcceives all 
school moneys due to lus town from the county 
treasure!, and jmya out the same on oulcrs 
from lho distncts; if the distncts elect a 
treasurer, he then turns the money over to 
him, and he acts as a general supervisoi of tho 
different school districts in all money matters, 
making an annual report on finances to tha 
county treasurer The town clerk acts for 
tho town m all school maLters ns an intei mc- 


dinry between the distiict superintendent 
and the school trustees of the districts, seeing 
that noLicos are given; lcporta made, records 
picscrvcd, etc. , 

A town unit of school administration has 
not yet been evolved, and town consolidation 
of schools has not as yet been begun, except 
in so far as districts me allowed Lo contract 
for the education of thcii children instead 
of maintaining a school themselves, nml ex¬ 
cept as a town limy be a city or a union free 
school district Otherwise, the towns arc 
divided into a number of school districts, each 
with its own officers A district nmy have 
one trustee, elected nnnunlly, or three trustees, 
elected for thice-ycar teims, one going out of 
office each year A diatnct also has a district 
clerk and a district collector, and it may, in 
addition, elect a district ticnsurcr to lake 
charge of its funds and pay all bills. These 
ofiiccrs aie elected in annual meeting for one- 
year teims The trustees are to insure and 
ciuc for the property; malic up the tax lists 
for collection; purchase oi lease bites, and 
oicct buddings, as directed; make lepairs 
and abate nuisances; employ teachers, pre¬ 
scribe the studies to be taught, make mlcs 
and regulations, issue orders on the funds for 
salaries and other bills, establish branch 
schools, when needed, and mnkc annual and 
other reports Lo the division superintendent 
and to the annual district meeting. An 
annual meeting is held in May in each district, 
and special meetings may bo nailed. The 
meeting horns the lepoits of the district 
trustees; elects a new trustee and the other 
school distiict officers, designates and changes 
all textbooks; can select a achoolhousc site; 
and must vote, by ballot or by aye and nay, 
all taxes for maintenance, library, schooling 
else when c, high school tuition, repairs, or new 
buildings Women limy vote op the same 
teims as men at such meetings. 

In any district, on petition of fifteen in¬ 
habitants, or on petition of fifteen inhabitants 
in each of two or more contiguous distncts, 
a school meeting may be called to vote on 
the question of fanning a union free school 
district and electing a board of education. 
This is an old institution in the state oT New 
York, and has rendered valuable service in 
pioviding free schools and sccondniy educa¬ 
tion Similarly^ a union flee school distiict 
may call a meeting to dissolve into its original 
distncts, though in tins case, the distuct 
supeuntendent may veto the proposal. Each 
free school distiict has a boaid of education 
of Irom three to nine, one third going out of 
office cncli year If thcie aie 300 children in 
the distiict, an election by ballot lakes the 
place of a school distiict meeting election 
If the union free school distiict is cotcuninua 
wiLh a city, the city treasiuei acta £is ticasnrcr 
of the distiict, hut if the bounds do not coin¬ 
cide, the school di&trict elects its own treasmer. 
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Boaids of education in all fioc school districts also receives a .superintendent's quota of §S00, 
have, in addition to the poweis nf district The state appiopnation for academics, high 
trustees, the power to adopt textbooks, to schools, and libifuies is now about three 
establish an academic depaitmcnL (high quaiteis of a million dollars annually, mid this 
school), kindergai Lens, or a night school, to is apportioned in a still moic complex manner 
piovidc medical inspection; appoint a truant In 1010, 10 pei cent of this jippjoprinLion uvis 
officer, and, if the distilet has 5000 population, given as a school quota, 25 pci cent was for 

they may appoint a_ superintendent of schools books and apparatus, 35 per cent was for the 

Instead of establishing a high school, the (hs- insluiclion of non-icsidcnts, and 30 per cent 

trict may vote to adopt an existing academy was given on the basis of average daily at- 

as its academic department The board tendance, Academies and high schools main- 
must picsont Lo the annual diatnct meeting, taming an approved couise for the Li aining 
or to the proper city nulhoutics, if a city, an of teachcis lcccivc S700 additional, and the 
annual estimate of the money needed for city lianung schools are paid on the basis of 
teachers' salaries, contingent expenses, and average daily attendance The salancs of 
other items The voters, or city authorities, chstnrt superintendents and tlio expenses 
cannot decrease the amounts foi teachers ana of Indian schools aic paid by the state, In 
contingent expenses, but may decrease oi addition, the annual appiopiialion for salaries, 
increase all other items traveling and miscellaneous expenses, cxaininn- 

An important part of the school system of tiona, and books for the sLalc educational 
the state of New York is the Inigo cities, most department now exceeds SG00,G00. 
of which operate under special chnrteis, and Educational Conditions, — The stale haa 
maintain extensive and unpoitant school many cities and a very cosmopolitan populn- 

systems, Three or these, Albany, Buffalo, tion, Two Llnuls of the total population live m 

and New York City, aic desenbed in special cities of over 8000 inhabitants, while only one 
articles [q v ) About 60 pei cent of the people fifth live in country districts A little ovci one 
of the state leside in cities of over 100,000 fourth, 20 9 per cent, of the total population is 

inhabitants, and 52 per cent arc ill the city of foreign born, and in the cities the percentage 

New York is much higher, The city school systems me 

School Support — The permanent common well developed and offer good instruction, 
school fund and the liLcrature fund foi aiding The compulsoiy education and child labor 
academies each produces but relatively small laws arc good, and the school census law for 
amounts, and the total valuo of all peimancnt metiopohtnn cities, which may be adopted 
school funds in the state is only a little over by any other city, is one of the brst in the 

nine millions of dollars. The income denved United States, But 1.5 per cent of the total 

from these foims but a small part of the annual population is of the negro iaee, though in tha 
state appropriations, and beais no lclafcion huge cities this percentage runs much higher 
to tlio rapid increase in the cost of education. No exclusion from any school is permitted on 
During the past twenty years the cost of main- the basis of ince or color, though the inimbit- 

taimng schools m the cities has quadrupled, ants of any district may provide separate 

and doubled in the towns In lieu of state schools for those of the colored race. Since 
taxation, annual approplinLions for education 1895 the money spent for public schools has 
arc made by the legislature These are con- increased rapidly, being two and a half Lukich 
stantly increasing and are calculated in advance as much in 1910 ns in 1S95 The total vnlue 
so as to meet legal needs. Thestate nppropria- of the public school buildings has trebled m 
tion for the maintenance of common schools the same time, while the average value has 
is now about five millions annually, and this a little more than doubled (S2019 in 1910), 
is apportioned in such a maimer as to divide During the same pciiod the total school en- 
lt about equally between the cities and the rollmcnt has increased 22 per cent and the 
towns. Ah the cities spend about three times number of teachcis employed, 57 per cent 
the total amount spent by the towns, the state The rural schools have made much less piog- 
grants pay about one twelfth of the cost or cd- ress than the city schools during the post two 
location in the cities and about one fourth of decades, perhaps in part due to the strength 
the cost of the towns The balance is paid by and conscivatism of the district foim or con- 
local taxation in the school districts, there trol, The consolidation of schools and the 
being no county school taxation in New York tinnsportation of pupils has as yet made no 

Tins system of distribution is the result of a marked headway in the stale, though some 
wise but somewhat complex plan for the nppor- 800 districts new employ the contract system, 
timunent of school money, in which the teacher in whole or in part. There arc still 10,505 
is made the unit and in which poor and small school distncts (1910) in the state, as opposed 
districts aic given an initial advantage over to 11,089 fifteen years ago, and 11,262 Uventy- 
largc and wcaltlnci ones. Oiphan asylums five years ago. The school tcim has lcmaincd 
may shaic, under certain conditions Every nearly stationary at an average of about 
city or district having over 5000 inhabitants thirty-five weeks per year for the past twenty 
and employing a supciintcudent of schools, years. Recently it has ndvanccd to thirty-seven 
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weeks A state syllqbus (course of study) 
covering the eight years of the elementaly 
course was issued in 1904, and a revision, 
covering only tho fust six ycrus, was issued 
in 1910. School libmnes, traveling Ubmvica, 
the division of visual instruction (for the loan 
of pictures, charts, lantern slides, and specimens 
to the schools), and the extension division aia 
marked features of the Now York school 
system and do much to increase its efficiency, 
(Sec Muheums.) 

Teachers and Training — Of the 45,076 
teachers employed m 1910, 00 per cent woie 
employed ill the cities, Of the total teaching 
hotly m 1910, 7 per cent were college ami pro- 
fcssional school graduates, 20 per cent gradu¬ 
ates of normal schools, 28 per cent graduates 
of teachers 1 training classes, 6 pei ccut held 
state teachers’ certificates, and 37 per cent 
had been certificated by the local authoiilics. 
All now tcachcis foi elementary schools must 
be experienced or have had professional 
training, and the equivalent of a high school 
education. All examinations for teachers' 
cert idea tea me new conducted liy the division 
of examinations of the State Education De¬ 
partment, under rules and regulations pre¬ 
scribed by tho Commissionci of Education, 
and with the appioval of the Regents Stata 
normal school diplomas aud state certificates 
from othci states may be accorded equal 
privileges in New York. For the training 
o[ future tcacheis, the state maintains ten 
state normal schools, the Albany normal 
college, and, in addition, extends aid to ninety- 
five high schools and academies and to fifteen 
cities for offering teachois’ training couises 
Teachers' institutes, which have previously 
been under tho state department and in chaigc 


of institute condiictois, aie to be discontinued 
after 1911, the new district supeiintendcnls 
being expected to conduct local teachers' 
meetings on Saturdays, or at other tunes 
when the schools arc not in session 

Secondary Education — Tho development 
of sceondaiy schools lias been cspecinlly 
marked since the passage of the Horten aid 
law in 1895, the number of academics having 
increased fiom 131 to 107, and the number 
of high schools fiom 373 to 702 since then 
The number of students and lenchcis has also 
undergone a rapid incieasc. In addition, 
1DD private high schools made leports in 1010, 
Smee 1895 the Regents’ academic examinations 
have been bused on the completion of a four- 
year high school couisc, Syllabi (courses 
of instruction) me issued by tho state depart¬ 
ment and inspections of work arc made, though 
there has been a tendency to cleciease the 
rigidity or the sLate rcquiicmenta sinco the 
unification. 

Higher Education — The state maintains 
no state university, in the sense that the west¬ 
ern states do. It has been proposed to evolve 
the Univcisity of Lhc State of New York into 
a graduate institution for the study of history, 
politics, economics, education, and science 
(Sherwood )\ to evolve Cornell University from 
the position of a semi-state univcisity to that 
of a real stale university, nncl to evolve, 
instead, a series of municipal umveisities, 
extending across the state (Diaper) The 
land grant foi a college of agiiculture and 
mechanical arts (law of 18G2, 090,000 acres) 
was given to Cornell University, at Ithaca 
In return foi this, the univcisity receives 
fice of tuition one student each year from 
each legialntivo assembly district in the state, 
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Men 
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1850 
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Men 
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18110 

P E 

Men 

Manhnltan College 

New York City 

1303 

n c, 

Men 

Vftssnr College . ... 

PouglikccpiiQ 

1805 

Nnnacct. 

Women 

Wells CallcRo .... 

Aurora 

1808 

NomiccL 

Women 

Cornell University 

Ithaca 

1808 

Noilhccl 

llorb RCKca 

Cnnislus Cull ego .... 

DufTnlo 

1870 

11 C. 

Mon 

Si mouse University . , , 

Si TWVOB. 

IR71 

Melb 

UolU eeita 

tlBrnnrd College , , , 

New York City 

1830 

Nonnuet 

Women 

Kcukn College 

Keukn Park 

1800 

Freu linpl 

llotli seica 

Addphl College . ... , 

Brooklyn 

1800 

Non^ect 

Doth PC 103 

Cl mL wa Bell o ol o l Technology 

PiAatlran 


Nonfaev 

Men 

College o[ St, Angela , , 

Now nodiollo 

1P04 

n c 

Woinun 
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the appointments being awarded on the basis 
of competitive examinations. The state has 
also recently established three additional 
schools of agriculfcuie, for clemontary and prac¬ 
tical investigation and instruction, the work 
to be cooulinnted with that of Cornell Uni- 
vcisity These aia at Sfc Lawrence Univeisity, 
in northeastern New York (1900); at Alficd 
Uiuveisifcy, in western New Yoik (1908), 
and at Mormville, in central New Yoik 
(1908) 

The work nf providing higher education 
for the state of New York is earned on by a 
number of institutions, on which separata 
articles will be found, as shown on the previous 
page. 

Special Education -p The slate maintains 
sixLeen special institutions foi the care and 
education of the deaf, dumb, blind, feeble¬ 
minded, and for tiuant and mcorngihle chil¬ 
dren, and makes arrangements with a number 
of other institutions of a semi-piivate nature, 
but open to state visitation and inspection, 
for the enro of some of its deaf, dumb, and blind. 
Orphan asylums arc algo granted, oil inspec¬ 
tion and approval, teachers' quotas in the 
annual state apportionment of school money. 
A few of the cities also maintain truant and 
rcroimatory schools, though the city truant 
ot parental school has not as yet been much 
developed bv the cities of the slate, 

K P C, 
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NEW YORK TEACHER — See Journal¬ 
ism, Educational 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY — New York 
University was founded in 1831 Llnough the 
influence of a group of men in New Yoik City 


who conceived the idea of a univcisity that 
should servo all classes of people and all pro¬ 
fessions, The plan of the founders contem¬ 
plated a college, engineering school, school 
of law, school of medicine, school of educa¬ 
tion, school of agriculture, and graduate school 
The first Chancellor was the Ilev James I\I, 
Matthews, D.D The site at Washington 
Square was acquired in 1833 and the corner¬ 
stone of the /list university building was laid 
in the summer of that ycai. The institution 
opened with the rogulai college comses and 
with special courses in mathematics and science 
for engineers The law school was established 
m 1835 and the medical college^ in 1839 
Thiough lack of funds the institution did not 
proguus beyond these beginnings for the fiisfc 
hall century of its history This early period 
was rendcicd distinctive however by the ability 
and achievement of members of the Univci- 
sity's faculty. Profcssoi Samuel F D. Morse 
invented the recording telegraph and Di, 
John W Draper pcifcctcd Daguerre's system 
of photography and took the first picture 
of the human countenance within the Uni¬ 
versity walla during this period, while Dr. 
Valentine Mott as dean of the medical 
college and Benjamin Butler ns principal of 
the law faculty lent lusLer to the professional 
schools. 

The expansion of the institution into its 
present organization of 10 faculties. 370 in- 
atiuctors, and 4400 students, has taken place 
within the past twenty-five years under the 
sixth Chancellor, Dr Henry Mitchell Mac- 
Cracken Under his efficient adiiiimsti a Lion 
the magnificent site at University Heights was 
acquired in 1801 and was gradually increased 
until it reached its present extent of forty 
acres The three original schools have been 
reorganized and now schools founded until 
now the instruction is carried on nt four 
different centers ns follows 1 — 

At University Heights — The College of Arts 
and Puic Science (1831), the School of Applied 
Science (18G2) and the Summer School (1805) 
At Washington Squriio—The Graduate School 
(19SG), the School of Pedagogy (1890), the 
School of Commcree, Accounts, and Finance 
(1900), the Washington Square Collegiate 
Division (1903) and the Woman's Law Clnss 
(1890). At Fiist Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street—the University and Bellevue Hospi¬ 
tal Medical College (1841) At 141 West SlLh 
Street, the Now York American Vctcrnuiy 
College (1899) 

This lack of concentration of all the schools 
at one common center is not the result of 
chance but is duo to the policy of Hie Umvci- 
sity to carry its educational facilities to the 
people and to offer it at cenLers Llmt are most 
advantageous and most accessible As ^ a 
logical outcome of tins jioficy the Univeisity 
established the extra-mural division m 1900, 
the first dcpiutment of its kind in Ameiica, 
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and this division now gives Uuiveisdy in- 
Blru eta on at various centers outside the Uni- 
vcisity walls 

The corporation or the Uwvcisity is the 
Council, a soir-pcrpotunling body of thirty- 
two members, one fourth of whom go out of 
office muuudLy < TUo. Women's Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, consisting of women Appointed by tho 
Council, was oiganizcd in connection with the 
founding of the School of Pedagogy m 1800 
and hns done effective scivice in the Univer¬ 
sity’s woik foi women, aiding in the raising of 
endowment, furnishing of equipment, and the 
establishing of new comscs The Umvcisity 
Senate, consisting of the chancellor, Lho deans 
of tho schools, and one professor from each 
faculty, lakes action icgarding mallei a com¬ 
mon to all the Schools and makes lccommcn- 
dations thereon to the TJiuveiaity Council 
The administrative afficcis arc five in numbci, 
viz,; The chancellor, the syndic, the bursar, 
the legwtrur, and the secretary to the chan¬ 
cellor Each faculty 1ms its dean and secre¬ 
tary The (lean is the medium of communi¬ 
cation between the faculty of his school and 
the chancellor; the chancellor ia the medium 
of communication between the several faculties 
and the Council, Dr Elmer Ellsworth Biown, 
formerly United States Coniimssionci of Edu¬ 
cation, is Chancelloi G C S, 

NEW ZEALAND, EDUCATION IN — 

This sysLem can best he undeistood when it is 
recollected that the counliy, now n federated 
dominion, was formally divided into provinces 
under separate governments. Tina was the 
caao from 1B&3 to l&7d, In cnch of the princi¬ 
pal provinces, between the ycais 1855 and 1857 
a system of public elementary education was 
established The schools wove conducted by 
local committees and a centra] board at each 
provincial capitnl, and were variously sup- 

I iortcd by treasury grants, fees, charges on 
louscholdeis, donations and rates on property, 
The provincial system of publio education 
survived the provinces themselves, which 
were abolished in 187G; but in 1S7S a system, 
free, compulsoiy, and secular, was established, 
although provincial bom da and inspectors were 
and arc still lctnincd, 

The present system of administration of 
public instruction m New Zealand is described 
in an official account. " The Dominion is 
divided, for pm poses of pj unary education, 
into thirteen education districts, gcnuiaUy 
coextensive with the old piovinccs or with 
subdivisions of them The education clis- 
tncts arc subdivided into a large and increas¬ 
ing number of school districts, ill each of which 
there is a School Committee of five to nine 
mcmhcia elected annually by the householders 
In each education distuct there is an Education 
Board of nine members, elected three every 
year for terms of three years by the members 
of the School Committees. Under an Act 


of 1905 every education district ia divided into 
three wauls, each of which ictuins three of 
the nine members of the Bouid, Subject 
to genciftl supeivision nud control bv the 
Boaid, and to inspection by tho Board's In- 
spoctois, the Committee has the management 
of school business within the school distuct. 
The Doaul appoints ami removes teachers, 
but only after consulting the Committee 

The Education Department, which is pre¬ 
aided over by the Minister of Education, is 
chained, in the first place, with the gencial 
supervision and control of the ay stem of pu- 
mnry instruction, and, further, with the develop¬ 
ment and extension of a general system of 
secondary and technical instruction Also 
with the direct control of the system of public 
school cadets, of the schools foi childicn of 
the Maori race, the special schools foi deaf and 
for mentally defective children, and Lhc schools 
for clcstiLute, neglected, and criminal children. 
Incidentally it has the ad minis tuition of the 
Act foi the protection of infant life It takes 
on active interest in the education of the blind 
It distiibutea the grants made by Parliament 
to public hbranea In Older to provido 
suiLnble reading matter for tho children in tlio 
public schools the Department prepaycs and 
issues a free School Journnl. The Minister 
is requited by statute to leport to the Governor 
cvcvy year on the progress and condition o[ 
public education in the Dominion 

The precise xnnnnci in winch the provisions 
of the various statutes that relate to the 
public primary schools shall he earned out 
is fixed from time to time by regulations made 
by the Governor m Council. Among tho 
matteis so contioiled by regulation nrc the 
following, Attendance registers and returns, 
the authorization of clnsa books, tho inspec¬ 
tion and examination of schools, teachers' 
certificates, training colleges for tcachcis, 
pupd-teachcYb, examinations for schoiaibhina 
tenable at secondary and technical schools, 
for entrance into tho public scivice and for 
promotion m ltj manual and technical instruc¬ 
tion, scholarship, public-school cadet corps, 
staffs of schools, and salaries of teachers, the 
payment of grants to Education Boards mid 
the auditing of Boaids' accounts. 

One of the principal functions of the De¬ 
partment is to distribute to the Education 
Boaids and other educational authoiitics, in 
the manner prescribed by law, the grants 
voted by Parliament for the salaries of tcachcis 
and fur tile maintenance of primary schools 
and training colleges, and secondary and 
technical classes, and for the erection and 
repair of school buildings and for higher edu¬ 
cation, 

The status and progress of public elemen¬ 
tary education in New Zealand may be best 
illustrated by the following table compiled 
by tho Education Department at Wellington, 
New Zealand 
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1870 1 

1900 

Population, exclusive of Muons 

417,022 

0DS.71H 

Public primary adiuoh 

730 

1,HJ7 

Children on llm suliool rolls . 

5G.GBB 

13'), 302 

Ten ell oi d, male . . . 

GIB 

1,311 

Ten ell era, feinulo , 

till 

1,887 

Pupil- to lichen, male 

H2 

154 

Fcififl-tendieiy, ftm.de . . 

Total teaching fltnff 

221 

5JH 

1,400 

3,872 

Inspectors ... 

10 

32 


Of these 139,302 children on the rolls, 
72,917 were boya and GG,385 were guls, Tho 
Lota] expenditure of tho education department 
oil all accounts for the year ending tho 31sb 
Match, 1907, amounted to ,£923,574 

Tho official account of pmnaiy education 
in New Zealand will show how the situation 
differs from that in the Australian states, 
whore public education is supported and con¬ 
trolled by the statu from the consolidated 
revenue, without any form of local control 
or support. 

" From 1S78 to 1901 the public schools were 
mnintamed mainly by a statutoiy grant out 
of the consolidated revenue of the colony at 
tho rate of £3 15s a year for every unit of 
the average daily attendance, supplemented 
by additional capitation allowances varying 
from4s to 10 s,, and by giants avciaging about 
£45,000 a year foi the erection and mainte¬ 
nance of school buildings During that time 
ovoiy Board had its own scale of staffs and 
salaries, and there was considerable inequality 
m tho icmuneration of teachers under diffcicnb 
Boards But ‘The Public-School Teaching 1 
Salaries Act, 1901/ fixed the relation of tho 
numbci and the pay of the teachcia in a school 
to the number of the pupils, and the Boaicls 
me now paid sums sufficient to cover tho stntu- 
toiy salaries of their teachers; they also 
receive capitation of 11s 3d, foi gencial ad¬ 
ministration and local expenses, and Is, 3d 
for secondary scholarships, and vniiahle smaller 
giants for other special purposes. Grants nro 
also made for school buildings as before, bub 
upon a much moie liberal scale About two 
thirds of the total income of the Boards is 
absorbed in the payment of teaches' salaries, 
The rcmnindci forma the fund out of which 
tile Boaid maintains its schools and other 
buildings, pays the aalmics of its inspccLois 
and of its office staff, and grants certain allow¬ 
ances to the committees for Tucl, cleaning, and 
incidental expenses, and for school libianes 
The fund at the disposal of a Committco may 
bo supplemented by donations and sub¬ 
scription^ and by finea rccovciccl foi truancy, 
The sums granted to the Boauls in 1000 foi 
all purposes connected with ptunary msti no¬ 
tion amounted to a Lotal of £668,440, which 
is equal to n capitation of £5- 0s. 7Id. on tho 
average attendance 


No fees me chargeable foi prunaiy instruction 
at the public schools Ncitluu members of 
education brmids noi menibcia of school 
commit toes icccivc any rein tin nation for 
their services 

The schools arc open to all cluldien heLwcen 
the ages of five and fifteen, and attendance 
is compulsory fiom seven to fomlecn The 
unjti uctian is entirely scculni, though iclrgious 
induction may, with the consent of the com¬ 
mittee, be given in the school building out of 
school horns, The subjects of instruction arc 
leading, writing, aiithinctic, English giaimnai 
and composition, gcugmphy, history and civic 
mstiuction, nioial instruction, nuliuc-sLucly 
and elementary science, drawing, vccnl music, 
the punciplcs of health, physical and military 
drill, hnmlwoik, and, lor girls, needlework. 

Free passes by rail lire given to pupils not 
over fifteen years of age tinvcling Lo iillcml 
schools for pi unary instruction, to pupils 
not over nineteen years of age who me holders 
of free places nt sccondmy schools, to pupils on 
the rolls of primary or eccondiuy schools 
tiavehng to atLend classes foi manual or 
technical instruction nt centers specially 
equipped for the purpose, and, wiLhout re¬ 
st] iction of age, to holders of free places at 
technical schools Commutation mid season 
Lickcts at liberal rates are given to other atten¬ 
dants at secondary and technical schools. 

There is no public institution in Lhc Domin¬ 
ion for the instiuction of cluldien under five 
ycnis of age, but free kindcigallons have been 
established by private promoters in some of tho 
largest towns On attendance nL such schools 
capitation is, by special airangemcnt, payable 
by the Government at the late of £2 per 
annum per unit of average, subject to certain 
conditions which provide for a minimum limit 
in salaiy payments, and further Tcquhc an 
equal sum to be furnished fiom other sources, 
43,(7 from donations and subscriptions. 

In the field of secondary education, thoro 
arc twenty-eight high schools or colleges in 
the dominion, which in almost cveiy case 
derive a pait of their revenue from public 
reserves. At the end of 1006 these schools 
employed 154 resident and 64 visiting teachers, 
and had ns pupils 2528 boys and 1742 
gills Schools for boys and girls are usually 
separate Fees averaging eight to ten guineas 
a yeni are charged, but many free sellolaiships 
aic allowed In addition to these secondary 
schools of the moTo ambitious kind, there 
are also moie than sixty public schools which 
have fiec high school departments 

Manual and technical instruction is advanc¬ 
ing rapidly, the total government expenditure 
in this direction in 10 GG being £63j256. There 
is a flourishing cadet system in connection 
with tho public schools There is a superan¬ 
nuation fund for tcacheis, to which teachers 
may subsonbe if they please from 8 to 10 per 
cent of their salaries, in return for which they 
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are entitled to a pension or aupcin munition 
amounting to one sixtieth of then total salaries 
paid dm mg the years in which they have liccn 
contributors to the kind 

Higher education is conducted by a chnrtcied 
University of New Zealand, which is an exam¬ 
ining body to which foui other institutions 
arc affiliated, namely, the Umvoiflity of Otago, 
founded in 1869, at Dunedin, Cnntcihury 
College, founded in 187G, at Chustchurchj 
Auckland Univcisity College, founded in 
1382, at Auckland; and Victoria College, 
founded m 1897, at Wellington. By a curious 
system the University of New Zealand sends 
its final examination papers far degiccs to be 
examined in the universities of the United 
Kingdom. 

Native schools to the numbci of 100 are 
provided for the benefit of the Maoris in 
places whoie no public schools have been es¬ 
tablished by the boards In 190G Lheflo 
schools were attended by 2275 boys and 1399 
girls. In 10 per cent or these child ten Euro¬ 
pean blood picdommatcs, and 10 per cent wcie 
Evnopcaiw 

Among the other public educational insti¬ 
tutions of New Zealand are numbered an in¬ 
stitution for the blind, anothei for the deaf 
and dumb, many public Iibiancs subsidized to 
the extent of £3000 a year, and seven govern¬ 
ment industrial schools for the maintenance 
and education of destitute, neglected and 
criminal children. In 1906 thoic wore on the 
books of these industrial schools 2075 children, 
only 681 of whom were resident, white other a 
boarded out or were at service, Fuller in¬ 
formation may be obtained from llio official 
account of the Education System of the Domin¬ 
ion of New Zealnnd, issued by the Department 
of Education at Wellington PRC 

NEW ZEALAND, UNIVERSITY OF.— 
See New Zealand, Education in. 

NEWBERRY COLLEGE, NEWBERRY, 
S.C —A coeducational institution founded 
in 1832 at Lexington, S.C , ns the Classical and 
Theological Institute of the South Carolina 
Synod, In 1856 the College obtained a chniter 
with power to confer dcgiccs and was lcmovcd 
to Newbeny From 18GS to 1S77 the College 
was located at Wallmlla, S.C. Prepaiatory 
and collegiate departments arc maintained. 
The requirements for admission arc eight units. 
The degrees of A B and AM. aic conferred. 
In 1912 the faculty consisted of fourteen mem¬ 
bers and the students numbci ed 255, 

NEWCASTLE COMMISSION — Sec 
Pah m ament uiy Education Commissions; 
Eng lan n, Education in 

NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE, ARM¬ 
STRONG COLLEGE, ENGLAND. —An 
lnhlibution founded m 1871, as the College 


of Physical Science, " to promote the educa¬ 
tion of persons oT both sexes ami the study 
and advancement of science, philosophy, 
ltteinLuic, and the fino nnd mechanical aug 
or other Mndiocl blanches or learning .' 1 The 
College is an incorporated Society, registered 
under the Companies Acts, and all subscribers 
of certain amounts arc styled Governors, To 
these are also added the peers and members 
of Pailiament of the local counties The 
College has ten lcpreseiiLativcs on the Senate 
of the University of Dvnlmvn of which since 
1909 it is an integral part. The following 
faculties me maintained' piuc science, ap¬ 
plied science; arts; lottcis. The College has 
a Marine Laboiatory at Cullcicoats, and 
cl 11 ccLa the Northumberland County Council 
Agncultuial Station. A Day Tunning Dc- 
pmtmcnt is also maintained in connection 
with the Bomd of Education Woik is given 
in day and evening clashes to students over 
sixteen who have passed the matriculation 
examination of Dmham Univcisity (q,o) or 
some equivalent standard, if they wish to 
study for a degree The College itself doca 
not giant degrees, but the degrees of Durham 
University in science, letters, and in engineering 
arc open to its students. The College giants 
diplomas in agiicultme, engineering, naval 
architecture, and milling The chemical, phys¬ 
ical, and engineering laboratories, which arc 
among the finest in England, give ample 
opportunity foi practical work. The College 
receives grants fiom the Durham University, 
from many neighboring city and county coun¬ 
cils, which also maintain many sellolniships 
and prizes at the College, nnd from the Tions- 
ucy> the Iloaul of EducatLon, and the Board 
of Agiicultme and Fisheries The enrollment 
of students in 1910 was 600 in tho day arid 475 
in the evening classes with a faculty of sixty- 
one lncmbciH, 

See Durham University. 

Reference -- 

England, Board of Education, Reports from C/ruuer- 

aiiica am/ University Colleges. (London, annual,) 


NEWELL, MeFADDEN ALEXANDER 
(1824-1893) —Normal school principal and 
state supoiintondcnt, was educated at Queen's 
College, Belfast, and Trinity College, Dublin, 
He was professor in Baltimore City College 
(1818-1850), in LnfayeLte College (1850- 
1854), principal of the state normal school 
of Maryland (18G5-18G8), and state superin¬ 
tendent of Maryland (18GS-I893) He was 
the authoi of a senes of school readers 

W. S M, 

NEWFOUNDLAND, EDUCATION IN — 

The development of education in Newfound¬ 
land is similar to that of the eastern provinces 
of Canada (7 v ) The present system was 
oiganizcd by acta of 1874 and 1870, which 
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NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY 


rendered it completely denominational The to be laid before the IcgislaUne, in accordance 

K ublic schools arc in charge of three sopaiate with prescribed forms Students who com- 
oiii ds JoprcBontiiiff the three religious do- plctc the proscribed courses j\re pjopaml for 
nominations 1 Methodist, Episcopalian, and lnatnculation in the Dominion universities 
Roman Catholic The governor in council A, T. S, 

hm power to appoint m each crlucationnl 

distuct ft board of five 01 seven membcia of NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY (1901-1300). 
the respective denominations, on which the —Divine, and educational water, born in 
scnioi oT superior clergymen lesident 01 London, 1S01, the son of a banket said to have 
officiating m the district shall be one, to mnnngo been originally of Dutch extraction and pos- 
and expend all moneys, etc Such boaids sibly of Jewish descent His mothci belonged 
in St John's, and in distncts in which are to the Huguenot family Faitidumer. He was 
supciior, or high, schools, may consist of nino biought up from a child to take gicat delight 
members Vacancies occuning by death, rcsig- in reading the Bible. At the ago of seven, lie 
nation, or absence from the colony for was sent to a well-known private school kept 
twelve months may be filled by the governor by Di Nicholas at Ealing In ins childhood 
m council Similar boaids arc appointed m the Wavc\ley jVoiWs, then appealing, and 
like mannoi foi the four colleges, but the noitii- Scott’s poetry had a great influence upon his 
nation of mcmbeis is with the respective imagination, which dwelt much upon magical 
denominations. Each denomination has a powers, talismans, and other myatciious in- 
general superintendent of education to which iluenccs. At fourteen he read Tom Paine’s 
the corresponding boaids make then annual Tracis against the Old Testament and found 
reports pleasure in thinking of the objections con- 

Thc education boards have control of their tamed in them lie also read Hume's essays 
respective schools, appoint the teachers, de- and remembered copying out some French 
terminc tho salary, tcmiic, etc The comae verses against the immortality of the soul and 
oT mstiuction in public schools is annngcd saying to himself, ’flow dicndful, blit how 
for six grades or standards, sccliuian teaching plausible ’ In IS 1G a gieat change of thought 
is allowed, but the rights of dissenting minor- took place in him and he fell undci the infin¬ 
ities aic protected by a conscience clause in cnee of the Chnstian faith, receiving into Ins 
the school law By the act of 1874 §40,000 intellect impicasions of dogma never after- 
Wfla provided for sohoolhouscs and school wards effaced or obscured, Calvinist picnch- 

n eity and arrangements made for sub- mg and sermons helped in this convcision. 

non of property on an equitable basis, Newman went mto residence at Tiinity 
which was in clue course accomplished without College, Oxford, June, 1817, becoming a scholar 
difficulty By the ZS7C act SHH,252 was in 1818. In 1810 Ins father’s bank stopped 
annually provided foi all purposes, which payment, and in the same yenr he took a 
amount lias boon incicased, fiom time to (Second Class in the Final Schools After 
tune, according to increase in population graduating B A Newman took some private 
The government grant is divided among the pupils in Oxford and was elected n Fellow of 
school boards on the basis of a specified rato Oiiel College, Apiil 12, 1822. At Oxfoid 
pci capita of the attendance in their respcctivo Newman came undci the influence of John 
schools The attendance at board schools Koblc, Hawkins, Whntclv, and Richard ITurrcll 
in 1907 was 48,311 distributed fta follows: Fronde In 1S30 he definitely broke with the 
Church of England, 14,983; Roman Catholic, evangelical paity and abandoned Calvinism 
14,721, Methodist, 13,092; otheis, 1015. As a tutor of Oiiel his mind was Lutned much 
The toLal expenditure, including government to tile theory and piactice of education, the 
giants and fees, was 8281,055. Additional intimate connection of which with religious be- 
gmnts are made in aid of pool districts, for lief he stiongly maintained Newman’s liist 
high schools, and for tho suppoi t of colleges public wilting on education is found in his 
The high schools pvepaie pupils foi ndinis- lcviow of the works of John Davison (1744- 
sion to the colleges, in winch piovision is made 1834), Fellow of Oriel College During ft 
for teaching advanced classes in oidinary visit to Sicily, IS33, Newman nenily died of 
commercial subjects, in Latin, Greek, French, fever On his homeward journey in an orange 
German, algebra, gcometiy, mensuration ami boat, between Palermo and Marseilles, ho 
land surveying, chemistry, magnetism and wiote Lead, Kindly Light. The ycais 1833- 
clcclriciLy, free-hand and geometrical diaw- 1845 wcic full of momentous contiovetsy on 
ing, trigonomoliy and navigation, shorthand, spiritual questions, ending in his leception into 
music, and school management In fact the tjie Roman Catholic Church at LiLtlcmoro, 
colleges peifoim the double function of business near Oxford, October 0, 1845 After a visit 
colleges and classical colleges They me all to Romo he returned to England in 1847 with 
under government inspection, and repoils a commission from Pope Pius IX to intiorluce 
of then condition and piogiess and a detailed into England the use of the Oratory founded 
account of income and expenditure must be by St. Pbibp Non, whose beautiful diameter 
tiimsinifctcd by their respective superintendents and educational devotion especially attincted 
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him He established the Oratory in Birming¬ 
ham and resided there for the rest of his life, 
In 1851 ho went, at tho invitation of the Irish 
Roman Catholic Bishops, to Dublin ns Rector 
of the then lcccntly established Catholic 
University, The Univcisity was, however, 
a failure, partly through lack, of State recogni¬ 
tion and partly through Newmon'a own in¬ 
capacity for oiganization. But his experience 
at Dublin flowered in the publication of his 
biscowses on University Teaching, issued 
subsequently under the title of The Idea of a 
University Defined and Illu&lratcd, In theso 
discourses occuis the famous passage in 'which 
Newman says that if lie lmtl to choose between 
two University courses, one n on-residential 
but intellectually exacting, the other lcsi- 
dciriml but intellectually disorganized, lie would 
without hesitation give prefoicncc to that Uni¬ 
versity which provided no teaching but biought 
together into personal companionship " a multi¬ 
tude of young men keen, open-hem ted, sym¬ 
pathetic, and obscivant, gaining for themselves 
new ideas and views, fresh matter of thought, 
and distinct principles for judging and acting 
day by day. Such a youthful community 
embodies a specif™ idea, . . ad ministers 

a code of conduct, furnishes principles 
of thought and action. It gives birth to a 
living teaching , . which in course of tiino 

takes the shape of a self-perpetuating tradition 
or a genius loci, , , , which haunts the home 
where it has been born and which imbues more 
or less and one by one every individual who 
is successively biought under its shadow " 
(Discourse VI) I’ll a school for boys con¬ 
ducted nt Lhe Oratory in Birmingham under 
Newman's pjesidoncy has done educational 
work of high value. In 1879 Newman was 
created Cardinal, with the title of SL George 
in Velnbio, Tic died at Edgbaston on August 
11,181)0. M.E. S. 

Re/erencea, 

Catholic EncyclopctUa, sv Newman, John Henry 
Cirnncir, 11 W The Oxford Movement, (Loiujon, 1BD1.) 

Di’dioiicry of dVatwiVit iliogrujitu 
Newman, J II. Apoloy\ a pro Vita Sua, (1604) 

An flawy m /lirf of n Grammar of Assent, (Espe¬ 
cially important tor ita pay eh olo aka! onnlyaw d 
English hnl)lla or thought (pp 76-SO) and of 
English oducalion (np, 0(M)8) 

Fifteen i^rnioiiy preached before the University of Ox¬ 
ford (especially Sermons on Lho Contest between 
Faith and Hiffhl, iintl on the Theory of Dtfvclop- 
incnta ip Religious Doctrine). 

ThcJden of a University Defined and Illustrated 
Waud, W. Life of John Huirv Cardinal Nisunuan. 
(London, 1012.) 

NEWMAN, SAMUEL PHILLIPS (1707^ 
1842) — Principal or one of the fiist American 
normal schools] was graduated at Harvard 
College in IBJO Ho was a private tutoi for 
two ycaia in Kentucky, and from 1818 to 
1830 he was a professor in Bowdoin College, 
He was elcoted principal of one of the first of the 
Massachusetts normal schools organized by 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

Horace Mann in 1839 The school was 
located at Baire but later removed to West- 
field This post he hold until his death. Hia 
publications include a lhotonc, which passed 
through sixty editions, a textbook on political 
economy, and a senes of school readers 

W. 8, M k 

NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
ENGLAND,—An institution for the higher 
education of women In 1871 Miss A. J, 
Clough ( q,v ) took a house at Cambridge for 
five women students who wished to attend 
lectures there. The number grew rapidly, 
and in 1S75 Newnham Ilali ivaa opened. 
Thiough the combined efforts of the authori¬ 
ties of Newnham Hall and the Association for 
Promoting tins Development of Higher Edu¬ 
cation for Women (f, at Cambridge in 1873) 
Newnham College was established in 1880. 
The College now comprises the following 
buildings 1 Old Hall (1875), Sidgwick Hull 

« , Clough Hall (1890), Pfeiffer Building 
, Kennedy Building (190G) The second 
of these Halls was named in honor of Pro¬ 
fessor Henry Sidgwick who played nn impor¬ 
tant pait in promoting the Vnghei education of 
women and in the founding of the College 
Like Givtoiij Newnham College has had a very 
prominent place in the histoiy of women's 
education in England. The enrollment of 
students in 1910-19U was 213. 

See Women, Education of. 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
COLLEGE And SCHOOL — More thnn 
400 newspapcia and periodicals are regu¬ 
larly issued at colleges and universities in the 
United States, If to this numbei there be 
added tho mnnber of newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals issued by the high and elementaly schools 
and the number of high school, college, ami 
university yeaibooks or annuals, which arc 
more oi leas journalistic in character, the 
total number would exceed a thousand. The 
list of publications includes dailies, scmi- 
weekhea, weeklies, monthlies, bimonthlies, 
and quarterlies It includes periodicals which 
are devoted to literature with no admixture 
of news, and periodicals which are devoted 
entirely to news, others that publish news and 
literature, and yet others, treating the lighter 
side of college life, that are devoted to humor. 
Many of these publications are illustrated 
Most of them are financially profitable. They 
arc to tho undeigraduate world what the daily 
or weekly newspaper is to the World outside 
the colleges They give tho news of tho col¬ 
lege campus and comment upon it 
The college or school newspaper is generally 
issued by the students, under aomc form of 
faculty supervision or contiol In a few cases 
it is issued directly by the faculty representing 
the institution The students, through their 
own organization, incorporated or otherwise, 
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Beirut the editors and reporters. In most 
institutions, the editoiship of the newspaper 
or magazine is icgaitied ns one of the highest 
honors which the underginduato may attain, 
Often the .selection of associate cditois and 
reporter is by competition, andthcic me many 
more applicants than them are positions Lq 
be filled In some institutions, academic 
credit is Riven for such activities, and in othcis 
the lughcr editorial positions usually are 
accompanied by special society or college 
honors 

The college publications arc not new in 
Aineiicn The eailiest appealed afc Dait- 
mouth with Daniel Webstei as editonal writer 
The college daily came later The Cornell 
Daily Sun was the fn^t issued by nn incor¬ 
porated oigamzaLion, Now daily newspapers 
are published at all the larger universities, 

Students who plan lo enter journalism (q.i') 
or literature usually seek positions on college 
journals, Whcie courses aro given in jour¬ 
nalism the college journals affoid a laboratory 
for students taking such courses 

W. W. 

England. — Theic me few sccondaiy schools 
in England that cannot bonsL of at least one 
official school magazine, published as a rule 
once a month during the school ycai. Fiom 
time to lime other sheets raise their diminished 
heads, either as representatives of special 
interests, of a special group, or of some foini 
of the school, But these uvula lardy come 
to maturity, for not uncommonly they depend 
for their existence on tha enthusiasm, lively 
but evanescent, of a few boys Even the 10 c- 
ogni/ed school magazine frequently vanes 
in quality, tlnough the changing and shifting 
character of its staff. As a general rule Lho 
school magazines m England aie conducted 
almost wholly by a committee of masters and 
boys 01 of boys alone undci the general and 
benevolent supervision of a master, The 
content and airangemcnt arc in most cases 
the same: occasional notes, honoia and dis¬ 
tinctions, news of old boys, a poem or two (in 
modem or cAnenical language, crigmnl or trans¬ 
lated), a few ai tides by ptesent or old boys, 
and reports of school activities (different 
school societies, and athletics) A cliaige is 
invariably rnado for tho magazine Many 
school efforts have been wrecked on this 
financial lock, but compulsory subsetlptions 
or advertising matter have been called in to 
aid Within lcccnt years the school magazine 
has tended also to become the official organ 
of old boys’ associations, and in this way the 
list of subscriber is substantially increased, 

The history of school publications is recent, 
even in the oldest schools, Occasional efforts 
appear to have been made at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to launch school 
papers but rarely with success The causes 
are nob far to seek, the cost of printing must 
have been high, and coiporato school spiiit as 


it is now uudmtood was’ peihaps only in Lho 
early stages of its development But here and 
there boys who not hifiequinilly made their 
mark later in the literaly woild would seek 
to give mu Lo their genius while still at school, 
At Eton the earliest lccouled magazine was 
the Microcoain, edited in 1786 by Geoigo 
Canning, John Smith, Robert Smith, mid 
John Ilookhnm Eierc The next publication 
in 1804 was the MimaLure, of which Unity-four 
numbers wcic issued in twelve months After 
an interval of a few ycais there appealed, 
about 1S13, a number of mnmiaeiipt publica¬ 
tions, all of which were slioi Hived In 1810 
appeared pci Imps the most famous of Eton 
magazines, the Etonian, m the management 
of which W M Prftcd was the leading spirit 
Many of Pi acii’s contributions attracted con- 
sidciablc attention, The Eton Magazine, 
which appealed in 1827, ia notable mainly for 
the Tact that W. E Gladstone was one or tho 
cditois After a desultory period of nearly 
thirty years ftnoLher crop af ephemeral maga¬ 
zines appealed, the Adventurer, which lasted 
fiom 1S67 to 1872, being the longest lived, 
Most of the publications, however, were hardly 
school magazines in the sense described above 
They aped or imitated the literary reviews of 
their day and afforded for many years an op¬ 
portunity for the boys to exercise their hteiaiy 
ability in the vcrnaculai before English com¬ 
position became ft school subject, The first 
grammar school magazine — a record of school 
activities — was (he Eton College Chronicle, 
winch appeared in 1803 and has continued 
up to the present At Harrow the liisb maga¬ 
zine, the Triumvirate , appcQied in 1859, in 
1S03 its title was changed to the Tyro, in 1SG0 
it was again changed to the Ilairouian, and 
from 1883 to 1888 was published outside the 
school undei the title Harrow Notes In 18S8 
the magazine was again lcstorcd to the school, 
and since that time the Harrovian has been 
the recognized school oigan At Rugby Lho 
earliest publication was tho Rugby Magazine 
(1835), mainly a literary woik, followed ten 
yciu’B later by the Riiflby AfiBCcdainj, contain¬ 
ing essays and poems, giving occasional 
glimpses of school hie and Ai Hold's woik 
The New Rugbeian, which appealed in 185S. 
ran through three volumes Olhci ephemeral 
magazines at Rugby have been the New 
Rugby Magazine (18G4-1SG5), the T. V W 
(1877-1878), the Leaflet (1883-1880), and 
Sibyl (1800-1895). The Meteor, the first 
paper which clnuncd to be nothing more 
than a chronicle, appealed in 1867 and is still 
flourishing. At fit Paul’s School, London, 
a magazine, J/ennes, appeared beforo 1832, 
bub little is known about it. About the same 
time (IS31), showing how leadily a stimulus 
works in school, appeared the Pauline, which 
died an early death, was revived for a abort 
time in 1836, and again in 1902, since which 
time its existence has been unbioken, As in 
5 
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other schools the Pauline haa had to lace 
upstart cowqietiterB, hut these have not been 
able to survive the departure of then editors 
from the school 

It Unis appears that the essential qualities 
of a newspaper nrc not the literary produc¬ 
tions but the appeal to Lhc generality; school 
news Dnd full reports of school activities, hb- 
ei ally inteispcrscd with the nnineg of youth¬ 
ful aspirants to distinction, are tho means to 
assured success, A few magazines of other 
pionnnent schools may be mentioned Char¬ 
terhouse, Cai'thusmti (1872); Shrewsbury, Sa- 
Zopmn(lS34, 1800); Winchester, lVi/Ac/ramisfc 
(1S0G); Wesiminstci, the Elizabethan ; Mer¬ 
chant Taylors, the Taylonan; Bedford, Lho 
Ousel } Bradford, the Biadfordian, Chelten¬ 
ham, the Chelloniaii; Clifton, the Cliftoman; 
Marlboiough, the Mai Ibitnan; Mnnehcstci, 
Ulula; Ilossall, the Rossalhanj Scdbcrgli, 
the Sedbci ghian, Tonbridge, the Tonhndgian 

See Student Lire; Journalism, Educa¬ 
tion in; also Public School, etc 

References — 

Nouwo^u, C,, mid Hors, A H. Hiffhcr Edircolion oj 
Ro(/a in Enolund, pp 477^80 (London, 100D) 
Pubhc tfcJioofs Yearbook, cont[iin«i n list of Lho maga¬ 
zine published by ninny English and Scottish 
Becondiiry achoola. (Loudon, annual) 

NEWTON, SIR ISAAC (1042-1727). — 
One of the gicatcst of the world's nmtlicma- 
ticinns and physicists He Was born in humble 
circumstances, and ns a bay was vnllm back¬ 
ward in hla studies, lie lived on a farmland 
fho surroundings were not conducive to aonona 
study. He had an uncle who agreed to send 
him to college, and so he pieparcd foi onfcinnco 
and was admitted to Tnnity College. Cam¬ 
bridge, in I960 Within six years after en¬ 
tering the college he had piovcd the binomial 
theorem foi the general case, laid the foundn- 
tions of the calculus, and begunhia gicnt work 
on the sLudy of the attraction of planets, 
Newton seems to have found Lhc pnnciples 
of the calculus in or before tlio year 1GC5, 
(See Calculus ) In 1GC7 he became a Fellow 
of Tiinity College, and in 1600 lie became 
Lucasian professor of mathematics, being then 
less than twenty-seven ycais old. Ills greatest 
works arc the Principle. (1087), Optics (170-1), 
Arilkmetica Universalis (1707), Analysis per 
Equationcs jYumero Terminorum Infmilas 
(1711), Dc Mundi ,Slystemate (1723), and Op- 
tieal Lectuies (1728, posthumous). 

He also contubuted many menioirs to the 
lloyal Society from 1703 to the time oE Ilia 
death He was knighted by Queen Anne in 
1705 D. E. S 

NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITU¬ 
TION, NEWTON CENTRE, MASS —An 
institution [or the training of students Tor the 
Christian ministry in Baptist churches, 
founded in 1S25 A comae of three years 


leading Lo the degree of OD is ollcicd to 
students who have already some college degree 
or its equivalent Women who intend to 
devote Llicmselvca to missionary work arc 
admitted to the lectures In 1907 the Gordon 
Bible and Missionary Tunning School of 
Daston, founded in 1889, was consolidated 
with the Theological Institution rb the Gordon 
►School. A summer school is also conducted 
by the Institution. The faculty consists of 
nine lnombcTa ami there is nil annual enroll¬ 
ment of about seventy-five students, 

NIAGARA UNIVERSITY, NIAGARA 
FALLS, N.Y — Aii institution located on 
the Now York bank of Ningura River, founded 
in 1856 and conducted by Piiests of the Con- 
gicgation of the Mission, a body of religious 
educators established in seventeenth cenLury 
by St Vincent do Paul Churtcied a a the 
Seminary of Our Lady of Angels in 18G3, the 
institution was elected into a college fl s Ni- 
agma University by tlio Regents of tho State 
of New York in 1883. The physical plant 
includes a campus of 300 acies, a group of 
buildings, including a museum, scientific lab- 
oiatorics, auditorium, liteiary society pai'lors, 
and a library of 35,000 volume* It offerB 
full college courses, and, in addition, has a 
theological seminaly The Picsidcnt is Very 
Rev. Edward J. Walsh, CM. E J. W 

NICARAGUA, EDUCATION IN — Nica¬ 
ragua, the largest uf the Control American Re¬ 
publics, extends over an urea of 40,200 square 
miles and has a papulation of 000,000 (esti¬ 
mated, 1910) About ono third of Uns popula¬ 
tion is comprised m 13 towns, of which the 
largest is Leon, tlio former capital, having a 
population of C2,50l) The piesent capital, 
Managua, lias a population of 34,B72 It is 
the centci of the countiy's activities and exer¬ 
cises wide influence through its daily papers, 
morning and evening issues. The mass of 
the population consists of aboriginal Indians, 
ncgioes, and mixed races Tho Europeans 
and their descendants arc ostinfated at less 
than 2000. The prevailing religion is the 
Roman Catholic, the entire country foiming one 
diocese under the Bishop of Leon, a aufiYagnn 
of Lire Aichlushop of Guatemala The aountiy 
is oiganizcd in thirteen departments and two 
commons, each under its own executive who 
has independent management of its internal 
afTairs The president of the Republic is 
assisted by tt cabinet or ministers, one of whom 
is charged with the interests of public mstiuc- 
tion _ His ftulhoiity jii this matter, however, 
is limited by the independence of tlio depart¬ 
mental chiefs lie may require leports from 
each department as a basis for the distribution 
of the government approbations for schools, 
but beyond this he has little more Hum ad¬ 
visory fun c Lions 

In a recent leport, the minister of public 
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instruction doploics the low condition of 
puinaiy education in the Ropublio. Five 
times as many schools ns lmvo been provided, 
he ileclnics, arc lcquncd m order to meet the 
actual needs of the population, There are 
about 350 primary schools, enrolling 23,000 
pupils 01 less than 4 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. 

Foi socondaiy instiuction theic arc four 
subsidized schools, namely, for boys, three, 
situated respectively in Managua, Leon, and 
Graiinda, and a normal school foi young women 
m Managua These schools enroll about 000 
pupils and for each the State pays at the ialc 
of S5 a month Pnvatc secondary schools 
follow the same programs as the public, all 
non-classical. The course in the normal school 
includes methodology, pedagogy, Spanish, 
mathematics, zablogy, botany, drawing, phys¬ 
ical sciences, and singing 

Ilighei education is lcprcscnled by two 
University faculties of law, and by a faculty 
of medicine and smgery The law couisc is 
very eompiehciisivc, including philosophy of 
law, civil, compniative, and constitutional law, 
criminal law and criminology, medical law. 
statistics, and academic couises in Spanish mul 
American litoratuio, in histoiy and political 
economy There is an ngi cement with the 
other Cential American States by virtue of 
winch degiccs granted in any one of them arc 
recognized in Nicaragua as of equal weight 
witli its own Possessois of degrees granted 
mfoieign countries must pass abiief exami¬ 
nation and prove the authenticity of their 
diplomas 

The chief educational influences now woiking 
in the Republic come from the increasing re¬ 
lations with the other Latin American States 
and with the United States, and the impetus 
thereby given to the commercial, agricultural, 
and mining industries of the coimtiy An 
evidence or the gi owing desire for harmonious 
relations among the Central American States 
is afforded by the appointment of a committee 
to draw up a manual of civic instruction 
adapted to each one 

The national museum of commerce and in¬ 
dustry at Managua illustrates the increasing 
interest in the conditions that make for eco¬ 
nomic piospcrity. A G, fi 

H.efsrencB3 — 

Bolctvi de Estadishca dc la Rcpublna de Nicaragua 
(ManuRim, 10DS,) 

flidfe/uis of the Bureau of American Republics (Wash- 
mston) 

NiciiriiRun, MinnLeno di‘Instrucpi6n publicn Memo- 
Tin, 1000, 1901, 1006. (Mfintiaun) 

U fl Ilur Ethic , Rep Com Educ, 1010, Vol I, Ch 
IX (Washington, 1010) 

NICOLAUS VON CUSS (NICHOLAS OF 
CUSA, NICOLAUS CUSANUS) — A fif¬ 
teenth cenbuiy scholar and wiiter, TTe was 
born at Kues on the Mosel in 1401, and died 


at Todi,. m Umbria, August 11, 1464 Ono 
of his biographers has thus tersely summed 
up his position 1 "Nicolaus wished to be a 
medieval philosopher, but with move liberty; 
he was, without wishing it, a modem phi¬ 
losopher, but with moic lcserve " Ills name 
wns Nicolas Clnypfs, and he was son of a 
humble fisheirnnn, In the patois of the 
Mosel valley, Clnypfs is the same as the Cer- 
mnn ICiebs (ciab) and lienee lie is known also 
by the Latin name of Nicolaus Cancer, He 
was educated at Hcidclbeig, and went from 
that university to Pnclim where, in 1124, he 
took the dugicc of doctor of laws Returning 
to Germany, he made Ilia first legal effort at 
Mainz, lost his ease, and thereupon determined 
to devote lninsclf to theology and science. 
In 1436 he picscntcd to the Council of Basel 
a plan for lcforming the calendar So suc¬ 
cessful wns he in diplomacy that Eugene IV, 
Nicholas V, and Pius II employed him on 
important missions, and in 1440 Nicholas 
elevated him to the position of cardinal, a 
very rare honor foi a Gcimnn in those days 
Because of this unusual fact, he was known in 
Italy aa Caulinalis Tcutonicus, His woiks 
ielate to questions of theology and meta¬ 
physics, the lcforni of the calendar, to the 
principles and value of mathematics, and to 
bimilar topics Although not himself a teacher, 
by Ins wn tings he exerted a powerful influence 
upon the teaching of lus day IIis woiks had 
much to do with leading Leonardo da Vinci to 
maintain the theory of the plurality of woilds, 

D, E, S 

NICOLE, PIERRE (1025-1605) —One 
of the most famous writers of Port Royal 
(qv). Among Ins moic important works 
aie: Logique (1662); Es&ais dc inoialc (1671-), 
25 vols , in the second volume of which occurs 
his Traits dc VEducation d’un pi ince 

F E. F. 
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LanjuiNair, J D Eludes lioorairtnQues el lilifiraim, 
(Pm ib, 182J ) 

Sainte-Bluve, Port-Royal 

NICOMACHUS.— The greatest writer on 
theoretical aiithmetic among those whoso 
woiks appear in Gieek He, however, was 
not a Greek, but a Jew He was born nt 
Gcrasa, 50 a p , ancl died about 111 A d. Hia 
work is not that of a great mathematician, but 
is rather a compilation of the knowledge com¬ 
mon to teachers of the subject in lus time. 
The object of the book is the study of the pi op- 
ertics of numbers, particularly as they hnd 
been studied by llic Pythagoieans foi some 
centuries, and ns they wcic being taught by 
the neo-Pythagoreans m Ins day Foi exam¬ 
ple, ho classifies numbers as ocld,^ even, prime, 
pci feet, and so on, and studies with some cniB 
thfe various polygonal and solid numbers. 
Ratios, piopoitions, and piogrcssions occupy 
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Considerable of his attention. Fiom hia work 
Boethius (qv) derived much of the matciinl 
for hia textbook on the subject, a book that 
for a thousand years was the classic in theo¬ 
retical arithmetic. Hia work was edited by 
lloclic, in 1866 D E, 8 

NICOMEDES. — See Geometry. 

NICOTINE — See Temperance, Teach¬ 
ing of. 

NIEDERER, JOHANNES (1778-1843) — 
Swiss educator and one of Pestalozzi's assist- 
ants. Educated and trained for the niimstiy, 
Nicdcicr heard of Pcalalozzi's work about 1800. 
resigned hia paafcointc at ApponzeU and joined 
Poslalozzi ill BurgdorF, where lio hnd special 
charge of iciigioiis instruction. In this held 
he showed exceptional ability Dut he wna 
interested also in language and liteiaturc and 
in the broader social and plulosoplucaL aspect 
of education lie became indispensable to 
Pcstnlozzi na adviser and collaborator in his 
writings, and edited much of the lattci’s 
Woik between, IB07 and 1S1I But with 
a sciontilic and philosophicul mind such as ho 
possessed Niedcrer waa not suited to interpret 
Pcatidtmi and latci some of hia additions and 
intci pi ctations were repudiated Niederer 
edited the Wochcnschrift Jtir lUcnschenbildung 
(1808-1812), Das Pc^lalozzische Jmtitut und 
das PubliKum (1811), Pcslctlozzi’s Eizichungs- 
nnlernehming iin VerhQltnisx zur Zeitkultur 
(1812-1813). Thciecnll of Hchmid, however, 
led to a breach between Niederer and Pcslnlozzi 
inlS17 which continued until Lhe latter's death. 
In 1828 Nicdcicr wrote Pestalozzischc BUiltei, 
Nicdcrer'a wife, Rosalie KastenhoCer, conducted 
tlie girls' achool established by Pcstalozzi at 
Yverdun and removed in 1827 to Geneva, 
where a seminary was also opened for the 
training of teachers Mmc Niederer was the 
niiLhor of Bheke in das 1 Vesen de i weibhehen 
Erziehung Fib gcbihletc Afiltter und Tochter 
(Glances at l/ic System o/ Female Education 
For educated motheis and daughters , lg’28), 
and of Diamalmche Jugendspidc (Dramatic 
Games foi the Young , 1838). 

References — 

mnNAUD, H Pcslatetzi and Pcsfatozzianisin, (New 
York, 1802 ) 

De Guimth, It. Pcstdlozzi, fos Life and TKorl Ap¬ 
pendix I, jYi edertr's Liieraru Collaboration, (New 
York, lbD7 ) 

NIEMEYER, AUGUST HERMANN 
(1754-1828) —German cducatoi, boin at 
Ilallc, a dnact descendant or August Hcimanii 
Fianckc {(/ u), whose work he continued 
Ilis parents died while ho was very young, and 
ho was brought up by Emu Lysthemus, a latly 
of great cuUuro and refinement. He received 
his early education in the schools founded by 
his gieaL-graiulfather, and aL the age of seven¬ 
teen entered the University of Halle, where lie 


studied theology and philology In 1775 he 
published his first woik, Clia)akterislik der 
Bibcl f winch at once made his name known nil 
ovei Germany. In this book he allowed how 
to use the biblical ehnrnctuis fox moiai in¬ 
struction In 1777 he began Ins academic 
career at Halle; in 1779 lie was made professor 
of theology, and m 1785 he was appointed 
one or the directors of the Frnneko Founda¬ 
tions. He infused new life into these institu¬ 
tions which hnd declined under lus predecessor 
In 1806, the university was closed by the order 
of Napoleon I, ancl Ilallc annexed to the 
Kingdom of Westphalia Nienieycr not only 
lost ins position, but togcthci with some other 
citizens of Ilallc was forcibly removed to 
Pans, where he had to remain for several 
months On his return lie succeeded in hia 
efforts to have the University of Halle restored 
and wns placed at the head of the institution 
with the title of Chancellor and Pcipetual 
Rector He resigned this position m 1815, 
but remained active in lecturing at the Uni¬ 
versity and in the administration of the 
Fiauckc Foundations until his death 

Nicnieycr’fl most important work is his 
Grundstitze der Erziehitng und dcs Unlerrichls 
(Pnnciples of Education and I list) ucltan, 1790; 
Ed, G. A Lindner, Vienna, 1877-1878) It 
was highly recommended by such a competent 
authority as Ilcrbart, who found in it "the 
whole bummavy of centempmary pedagogy 
and a broad and firm empirical basis foi the 
theory of education " Up to the time oT the 
author's death, nine different editions of this 
work had become necessary F M 

Sec History of Education 

References — 

DicEaBtf. T Ai rffUflf Hermann Xinnegera Vtxthcnalo 
uni dna Schttliuc&vn (Lgirzir, 1H92.) 

Hein, IV EiicyUojkidisehe& Ilandlmeh der Piiilagooih, 
a.y iVicmeyer, Auflvisl J/eriiuimi 

NIETHAMMER, FRIEDRICH IMMAN' 
UEL (1766-1818), — A Gentian schoolman 
horn in Beilstcin, near Heilbronn, WUrttem- 
hcig, studied philosophy and theology at tlio 
University of Tubingen, then leetuicd at tho 
"University of Jena, where he became ac¬ 
quainted with Schiller, Goethe, aiul Fichte. 
In 1S04 he was appointed pioTcssor of theology 
at the University of WUrzburg, and in ISO9 
he was culled to Munich to assist in the lefonn 
of the Bavarian gymnasia. In 1817 he became 
a member of tile bonid governing the Protes¬ 
tant chuichcs of Bavniia (O&erAwsiahm'fibrd) 
and devoted the rest of lus public activity 
to ecclesiastical affairs, 

Nictiuimmev is best known ns the author 
of the essay Der Btreit dcs PhUanUu opuusmus 
tui d Ifvmamsmus (The Conflict of Philanihrop- 
inism and Humanism, Jena, 1808) in which he 
defended the claims of the classical sLudicS 
against Lhc realistic studies favored by the 
Philaiithropinists (g.u,) F M 
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NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
(1844-1900) —Geimnii philosopher born nt 
Rdckcii, Goimany. He received his prelimi¬ 
nary education nfc Naumburg, and in 1864 
cnlcietl Uic University of Bonn ns a student 
of philology and theology, the latter of which 
he discontinued at the end of the fust seincstei 
Aftci a year at Bonn he went Id the Univeisily 
of Leipzig, where lie spent the greater part of 
four yeaiSj and whcie he busied himself with 
philosophy as well ns with philology In 
1000, upon the recommendation of the dis¬ 
tinguished philologian Ritschl (q v ), he was 
appointed to the professorship of classical 
philology at Basel, and the University of 
Leipzig at once made linn a doctor of phi¬ 
losophy without a thesis or examination. 
The next ten years were devoted largely to the 
work of teaching In 1879 ill-health forced him 
to resign his position and to go from one health 
resort to nnothei. In 1869 he became hope¬ 
lessly insane, and lived at Ins sister's homo in 
Weimar until his death, August 25, 1900 Ilia 
principal wnUngs are Die GcbwJ tier Tra^iHe 
(The Birth of Tragedy), 1872, Menschliche'i 
dlhu Menschhches (Human all too Human). 
Vol I, 1879, Vot II, 1879 and 18S0; Afso 
Spiach Zaiathustra (Thus spake Zaralhusbn), 
first- complete edition, 1892, Jenseils von Gut 
und Bose (Beyond Good and Evil), 18S6; Zur 
Genealogie derMotal (The Genealogy of Morals) t 
1887. Gotzenddmmerung (The Twilight of the 
Idols), 1889 

Although Nietzsche's writings are classed 
undo the general heading of philosophy, they 
do not belong there in any technical sense of 
the term He did not write systematic trea¬ 
tises, but devoted himself to tho construction 
of brilliant aphorisms, and thug could discuss 
ill quick succession subjects widely separated 
from one another During the yenis of hia 
creative activity his standpoint underwent 
frequent chnugeSj but evcrywhcic thcic may 
be found ono unifying principle Nietzsche’s 
philosophy is always a philosophy of culture, 
ns it presents itself to the man of marked 
aristocratic tendencies The central problem 
is that concerning the natuie of tho ulti¬ 
mate good. If life ia worth living, wlmt 
makes it so? What is tho supremely valuable? 
During his first period Nietzsche found the 
justification of the world, if it has one, in the 
icstlictic concept of beautyj then Ins standard 
of valuation became positivistic and he sub¬ 
jected everything to the intellectual test, 
rejecting much of what is usually rcgaidcd as 
true; finally he came to question the validity 
of Ilia concept of truth itself, and the only valu¬ 
ation left him is ethical in nature, Although 
the writings of the first and second period 
offer much that is interesting end suggestive, 
NioUschc's most characteristic theories aro 
to be found in the books published after 1882. 
In them he preaches a ,f tnmsvnluation of 
values," condemning the present-day morality 


aa that of slaves and exalting all the qualities 
belonging to self-assertion The ultimate 
icality in the universe and the chief good for 
the individual is the will for power Nietzsche 
makes no attempt to show that all human 
actions and feelings aro aL bottom selfish. He 
admits the CMsteneo of di sin lei cs led ness and 
deploics it, All history and all social oigamza- 
tion find their one justification in the pi educ¬ 
tion of a few groat personalities, whose ono 
aim is tho attainment of power rather than 
of happiness. Egoism ia not so much a fact 
as an ideal. Closely connected with the pos¬ 
sibility of its realization is the doctrine of the 
Superman, which presents both mystical and 
evolutionary scientific elements. The Super¬ 
man ia related to man ns man is to the nnc, 
and man should be glad Lo give place to his 
own superior, tho incarnation of the egoist's 
ideal. As a means to its attainment every 
kind of struggle aiul difficulty should be m- 
cienacd and intensified. "A good war sanc¬ 
tifies every cause." 

Although timing the entire course of his 
litemy activity NicUscho occasionally wiatc 
upon the subject of education, always advo¬ 
cating cultivation rather than learning, his 
views have nut met will much attention and 
present no great originality His real in¬ 
fluence, which hag been almost unparalleled in 
lug own countiy and in other parts of Europe, 
is duo lather to Ins general position lie is 
tho philosopher of revolt lie encourages 
opposition to religion, Lo the accepted morality, 
nnd to intellectual and social customs null 
traditions Self-assertion vi the first duty 
of man; and with this end in view, education 
must he ao remade as to encourage rather than 
to stifle the few gicat personalities How 
can we hope for a Cesnre Boi gia or a Napoleon, 
if wo tench nnd onforco commonplace stand¬ 
ards? G N D. 
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Baldwin, J M. Dictionary of Philosophy and Psj/- 
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PaIvc Rm, Vol. XXXVII, pp 55-70. 

Dolaon, G N The Philosophy of Nulzsche. (Now 
York, 1000,) 

Uunekbii, J Tiichord Slruuss and hhensche, In Jllcz - 
zatirtta in- Modern Mustc, (New York, 1800 ) 
LicnTENDEnaEii, H La Philoaophia dc Nietzsche, 
(rnris, 1800) 

HicuteiIi II, F, Nietzsche, aem Leben und scin Il'crAi 
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NIGER — See French Colonies, Educa¬ 
tion In 

NIGHT SCHOOLS— See Evening Schools 

NIGHTMARE — A dream (<7.1? ) of a fear¬ 
ful or horrible nntmo supposed to be due to 
abnormal cerebral stimulation. These often 
have tile nature of a phobia (q v , also Fear) 
These nrc always contributnry cvulonco of a 
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NISIDlSj SCHOOLS OV 

disordered nnrvoiii system, and Arc of great 
importance in the elucidation of nervous 
conditions n\ childhood. They cite found 
piincipnlly in epilepsy {q.u )j hysteria (? Oi 
and neurasthenia (</ a.) The nightmare may 
be replaced by pavoi nocf limits, in which the 
dream ideas arc lacking, and the child has only 
a 'vague fear or apprehension, but wakes shout- 
ing 01 screaming and is pacified with great 

difficulty. Si1 Fi 

Reference 1 — 

Jones, E On tli d Niglilinnre Amer, J of Innafl j 
l^JO, Vo! LXVI, pp, 383^117. 

N1SIBIS, SCHOOLS OF —Sea Catechet¬ 
ical Schools 

NOBILITY, SCHOOLS OF. —See CinV- 
aliuc Education i FunsTENscmjLBN, Gen¬ 
try and NodleS, Education of 

NOISE — Noises may be said to be blurred 
tones They correspond to apei iodic vibra- 
Lions, and arc classified ns simple and com¬ 
pound A simple noise is due to a momen¬ 
tary nndirregulni set of vibrations, for example, 
u tap, a Ihck, a thud, a click, etc A compound 
noise is made up of repeated simple noises, 
usually in connection with tonal elements, e g 
the Inas, the roar, the rumble, tlm rattle, the 
crash, and the murmur Many of the laws 
of tone sensations apply also to sensation of 
noise C E. S. 

NOISE-PROOFING IN SCHOOL BUILD¬ 
ING — See AucUitecttjue, School 

NOMENCLATURE — Tho technical termi¬ 
nology relating to any subject See Tfcinn- 

NOLOQY. 

NOMINALISM. — Sec Ideas Ideation 
and Idealism, Idealism and Realism in 
Education; Middle Ages, Education in, 
Scholasticism, 

NONCONFORMISTS IN EDUCATION- 

— Sec Dissenters in Education. 

NON-DIACRITIC METHOD, — In teach¬ 
ing reading and spelling, more particularly 
the former, diacriticnl marks have been much 
used in dealing with phonetic difficulties 
Phonetic method** which depend upon the 
aiudysto and synthesis of bound units by means 
of syllables, phonograms, and word wholes, to 
the complete elimination of all artificial minks 
aju\ symbols, have been called non-dincrUiO 
methods They ropicscnt a naturalistic tend¬ 
ency in instruction which constantly find* 
increased acceptance among progressive teach¬ 
ers H. 2 

See Diacuitic Method, 


NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY. — Tho 
geometry of Euclid (q v) contained a certain 
postulate (sometimes known as the fifth 
postulate mul sometimes as the twelfth axiom) 
to the effect that only one line could be drawn 
through a given point and pmallei to a given 
line The postulate read ns follows: "That, 
if a sf might line falling cm two stiaight lines 
make the interior angles on the flame bide less 
than two light angles, the two straight lines, 
if produced indefinitely, meet on tlinL side on 
which arc the angles less than the two right 
angles Jl The postulate was apparently very 
unsatisfactory to Euclid himself, for he avoids 
using it whenever possible. Numcious efforts 
were made by his successors to piove it, hut 
no really scientific attempts lo investigate 
its validity wove made until Sftcchm (1773), 
an Italian Jesuit, endeavored to prove it by 
a teducho ad aosurdum* In attempting to 
show the nbsuidities that would follow if the 
postulate were not sound, lie lcally developed, 
without appreciating it, a body of theorems 
that would be valid if the postulate were not 
accepted Lambert, m a posthumous work 
of 1786. questioned the validity of Llici postu¬ 
late A little latci, Gauss (q>u ) became in¬ 
terested in the question, but not until aftci 
others had set forth the leal problem involved 
did he seriously attempt to consider it The 
credit of definitely asserting Limb the filth 
postulate is not in the flame c/itcgoiy a« the 
othcis, and of building up a geometry based 
upon Us opposite, in otlici words a " Non- 
Euclidean Geometry ,J is due to Johann 
llolym (1802-1860) and Lobachevsky (1793- 
185G) Bolyai was a Hungarian mathemati¬ 
cian, and Ins idons on the subject appear in 
biief in a lcttoi wiillcn when he was only 
twenty-one years of ngo, that is, in 1823, 
Lobachevsky (q a.) was apparently working 
on the theory at the same time, and entirely 
independently of Bolyai Bolyai committed 
his theory to writing in 1825 and published it in 
1832 Lobachevsky did not publish his work 
until IS35 The subject first attracted wide¬ 
spread attention in the publication of Riemaun's 
memoir in 1S54, in which lie distinguished 
two kinds of non-Euclidcan geometry, namely, 
the Holyai-Lobaclievsky type mul his own, 
To these Klein (1871) gave the names of Ellip¬ 
tic (Ricmann'B) and Hyperbolic (Bolyai- 
Lobaohevsky’s), Euclid's geomctiy being called 
Parabolic In Euclid's geometry the sum 
of the angles of a triangle is two right angles, 
in the Hyperbolic gcomotiy it is less than two 
right angles, and in tho Elliptic geometry it 
is more All tluec geometries arc cnLircly 
self-consistent and are logically valid, Within 
the limited space in which we work there is 
no piaclical difference in lcsults, but m tho 
domain of abstract mathematics the various 
gcometiica lead to conclusions that arc widely 
different. D. E, S 

See Geomethy, Lobachevsky: Parallels 
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NON-METHOD READERS 

NON-METHOD READERS — Reading 
books for children which are graded merely 
with icfeicnco to their literary content, dis¬ 
regarding phonetic and spelling difficulties, 
are called u thought" or " non-method 
readers H S. 

See Basal Read ebb; Method Readers. 

NORM —See Statistical Method, 

NORMAL ART SCHOOLS, —See Abt 
Education, 

normal class in high schools 
— ,Sec High School Normal Class 

NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. — Established February 1, 
1870, and received its charter from the state in 
188S Thomas Hunter, LL D , was its hi at 
president It is n college for women and grants 
the degiee of AB upon the satisfactory com¬ 
pletion of a four ye lira' com sc of study It is 
supposed by tho city of New York with 
annual appiopriations, that for 1912 being 
approximately 3400,000 Tuition and texL- 
books are furnished without chuigc. Students 
must be residents of the city 

Admissions and giiuluations arc made twice 
a year Candidates for admission must pre¬ 
sent fifteen units. The cumculmn is nnanged 
according to the elective group system and 
provides strong optional courses in education 
for those students who desire to enter the pro¬ 
fession of teaching in cither secondary or ele¬ 
mental y schools, The equipment of the Col¬ 
lege \a being renewed, and new buildings aro 
being erected at a cost of 32,500,000. The 
students number about 1250 The teaching 
staff comprises thirteen professors, ten asso¬ 
ciate and assistant professors, and seventy- 
one instructors. A high school and an ele¬ 
mentary school, which arc distinct and separate 
organisations from the College, serve as model 
and practice schools for students intending 
to teach George Sainler Davis, LL D,, is 
the president. G 8. D. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. — An institution 
for the preparation of candidates foi the teach¬ 
ing profession The English term is borrowed 
directly from the Fronch dcole normalc In 
1794 (Oct 30) the Convention decided to 
create m Pans <f an Ecolc. Nor mule where 
citizens of the Republic already instructed 
in the useful sciences should be taught to 
teach " The course was to last five months 
and the students wore to return to their own 
districts and there open other normal schools 
The school was opened on Jan 20, 1795, mul 
closed on May 15 of that year Lagrange, 
Laplace, Berthollet, and Barnaul in do Saint- 
Pierre were on the faculty Scales nor males 
became the established name for the matitu- 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS, JUNIOR 

fcions for the training of teachers The term 
was transform! to England in the thirties. 
In 1833 Roebuck (q u.) urged the importance 
of cicating fr normal schools" for tiaining 
mnstcis, and in a Minute of Committee of 
Council of 1839 the establishment of a national 
normal school was advocated 11 to found 
a school in which candidates for Lhc poorer 
classes may ncqiuic the knowledge necessary 
to the exercise of their future profession, and 
may be practiced in the mosL approved 
methods of religious and nmial training anil 
instruction ” The scheme fell through, how¬ 
ever, owing to the opposition of lhc National 
Society and the British and Foreign School 
Society 

The importance of professional training of 
■tencheis had received sporadic attention in 
tho United States from the latter part of the 
eighteenth ccntuiy The numeious nendemics 
{q.v) which formed fco conspicuous a part 
of the educational system of the tunes included 
in their function Lhc preparation of teachers, 
so far as they were prepared. In the charier 
of the very first of these institutes, the "Acad¬ 
emy and Charitable School of Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania " the training of a number ff of 
the lessci sort " ns teachers was specified as one 
of its functions With academies the tiaining 
of teachers was incidental and could haidly 
be termed piofcssionnl; at least not until 
after the adoption in 1834 of Lhc New York 
system of dividing portions of tho state funds 
among tho academics for this specific pur¬ 
pose When the importance of special pro¬ 
fessional training began io be lecogniml, the 
term teachers' seminalics was applied to the 
Institution which wns advocated, though acad¬ 
emy for teachers was also used With the 
publication in translation of Cousin's, (q.v) 
Report on the State of Public Education m 
Prussia in 1834 and Calvin E Stowe's (g.u.) 
Report on Prussian Schools in 1837, the use 
of tho term Normal School ns distinctive be¬ 
comes quite general, though it is not used in 
the report nor in the statutes framed by the 
Massachusetts legislation committee in 1838, 
which resulted in the firtd normaL school in the 
United States The term, however, wns applied 
to the resulting institutions, opened at Lexing¬ 
ton (Inter at West Newton), 1830, at Barre (later 
at Westfield) and at Bridgewater in 1810 Tho 
New York Normal wns established m Albany 
in 1875, the Pennbylvanin one at Philadelphia 
\\\ IS4&, the Connecticut one at New Britain 
in 1849, and tho Michigan one at Ypsilanti m 
1850, Tho entire subject is discussed under 
the caption Teachers, Training of. 

NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE CONVEN¬ 
TION, — Sec France, Education in, Non- 
mal Schools 

NORMAL SCHOOLS, JUNIOR, — See 
Junior Normal Schools. 
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NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE OF of govoiument, winch ended m 1729, or \mdor 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, the caillor period of royal contiol. In 1736 
RALEIGH, N,C. —Founded in 1SS9, It is the colonial Governor mged tho establishment 
one of the land guint collcgca provided for of schools in his message, but no action was 
in the Monill Act of 18G2, and is therefore a taken. At that time the colony did not possess 
federal ns well ns n state institution The cither a printing press or it piintcd edition of 
collcgo offcis dcgice couises in agriculture, its laws, and schools wcic tuttiually not re- 
civil engineering, mechanical engineering elec- garded ad important. In 1745 Uic Hist scliool 
tncal engineering, ohemiafoy, and textile hi- law wua enacted This merely gi anted lo the 
dustry The enrollment lms reached 630 stu- town of Eden ton tho right to build a school- 
dents, 240 of whom nre in the ngricultuial house by means of dona lions and subuciip- 

cnurscs. It has 5S7 graduates. The college lions, but there is no evidence that it was ever 

owns about four hundred acres of land, a built. School laws wcie proposed in 1749 
mile and a Imlf wesL of llalcigh Tho build- and 1752, but wore refused passage In 1754 
ings number nineteen, and, with the faun, George Vaughan, a London merchant, pio- 
aggregntc in value SS5D,00D EDO. posed to give to the colony £1000 to propagate 

the Gospel among the Indians, This was met 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL by a coiintci-proposal, that if changed to a 
AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, GREENS- public school oi o seminary of learning, the 
BORO, N C.—Woa established in 1391 by colony would add HG0Q0 to the bequest 

tlic State for the higher education of the whito Tins was clone that yeai, but soon after the 

women, It la supported by legislative appio- fund was spent for defense m tho Trench and 
priation The board or directors ia appointed Indian Wm r and the plan came to naught, 
by the SlaLe Doarcl of Education Tuition In I7GG an act incoiporaLmg a Society for 
is free to those who agree to teach two years Promoting and Establishing the Public School 
in tho state The usual uiuleigraduate courses in Newhevn was passed. Tina was prae- 
are offcied leading to the bachelor's dcgice in ticnlly tho first law passed in the piovinco 
arts, scioaco, pedagogy, music, and home for the encouragement of public education 
economics. Admission is by certificate of an Trustees wcic to be chosen, their duties speci- 
accredited high school or by examination, fied, and a duty of one penny a gallon on all 
Tho Faculty, including instructors, numbers liquois imported into Noiifle Jlivci was levied 
sixty-five; total number of students is 050, for the next seven years, to pi ovule free eduen- 
Extension work in elementary ngncuUnrc. tion at the school for ten pool children The 
education, and home economics, is conducted teacher wns to belong to the Chuich of Eng- 
by lectures, correspondence, bulletins, and field land, and to he licensed by the Governor. In 
work. Thera aio fomtccu buddings on a 1707 and L7GS similar Viifis to establish u suUoal 
campus of 100 acres, valued at §050,000 Tho in Edenton were passed, but vetoed bemuse 
annual state appropiiation is 387,000. J, J F. the assembly icfused to lcqunc the teacher 

to be a member of the Church of England 
NORTH CAROLINA, STATE OF, — One In 1771 the people accepted this condition, 
of tho thirteen onginal states, having ratified and n school was established. Only English 
the Fedcinl Constitution in 1780 as the twelfth Church schools, either public or pnvate, were 
state. It is located in the South Atlantic allowed \\\ tho colony during the penod of 
Division, and has a land aiea of 46,740 squaie English control. All schoolmasters wcic ic- 
milcs, or about tho same size as tho state of qmred to be licensed by the Bishop oT London, 
of New York. _ For administialive purposes to confoim to tho Anglican liturgy, and to lmvo 
the state is divided into ninety-eight counties, received the Sacrament m some Anglican 
and these in turn into cities, towns, and ruial Church within a year, under penalty of Ihieo 
school districts, though the township ns an months' imprisonment, a similar penalty and 
intermediate government unit ia also usfrd perpetual disbmmcnt from Leaching was im- 
m a number of the counties In 1010 North posed for attending any other form of worship. 
Carolina had a total population of 2,206,287, This law wns enforced in the eastern pait of 
and a density of population of 45 3 poisons the state, which was largely English, but in 
per squaie mile the western part, where there wore many scLllc- 

Educalional History. — Educational dcvcl- monts of Germans, Scotch, ScoEch-Insli, and 
opment in the colony was slow, owing to bad Quakers, many parochial schools were estab- 
government and the slow growth of papula- llsliod in connection with their chinches, 
tion. The first professional teacher, Charles Fiesbylci’ians from New York and rcnnsyl- 
Griffin, opened a school in Fasquotauk county vnnia, and graduates of Princeton College 
about 1705. In 1708 this schoQl was tutmd not only gave an impetus to elemental y ve- 
ovor to a rcpicsenlative or the English Society ligious instruction, but also began tho founding 
for the Propagation of the Gospel (?a) In ol tho academies which later woic such a 
1712 a school was opened at Snrurn, and tho marked feature of education in tho state 
Society sent over a ilmnbcr oT parish libraries, Tate's Academy at Wilmington, established 
Little was done under the proprietary form about 1760, wns the fiist. Crowed Academy, 
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Caldwell Academy, Poplar Tent Academy, was done imlil 1824, when a new commission 
Clio's Nuisory and Academy of the Science*, was appointed lo piepnro a feasible plan A 
and Queen's College (nftciwards Libci ty Hull bill providing for the education or the poor 
Academy) were established befoic the llevo- was the lcsult, but it was not nilopLcd 
lution , In 1825 the beginning of a state bchool sys- 

In 1776 the sLate adopted its first consLitu- tom was finally made, with the creation of 
tion, and in this was incorpointed a provision, the literary hind, and the beginning of an 
copied from the Pennsylvania constitution, effort to cany out the mandate of the consti- 
direeling that a school oi schools should lie tulion of 1770 was made. It was not until 
established by the legislating “ wiLh such 1839 that an elementary school system mis 
salaries to tho masters, paid by the public, as finally provided for The act of 1825 cientcd 
may enable them ta instruct at low prices," a poimanont fund, consisting of ccitnm bank 
and that all useful learning should be promoted and navigation companies’ stock held by the 
"in one or more univeisities" In 1789 the state, all liquor licenses and land cntiy fees 
Um vanity of Noith Carolina was chartered, and the swamp lands of the state; created an 
and oigamzed in 1795, but no acLion was en ofjicio bonid. known as "The President 
taken toward the establishment of public and Diicctors of the Litcraiy Fund/' to mon- 
schools until 1816. Piivnto academies were age the fund, and decreed that the income 
chaitcrcd, however, in numbers By the close should bo applied " to the instruction of such 

of tho eighteenth century, legislative charters children as it may hereafter be deemed expcdi- 

had been granted to thirty-two academics: ent by the legislature to instruct in the common 
up to 1810 to sevenLy; by 1815 to 102; and principles of reading, willing, and inithme- 
by the close of 1825 to 171. The earlier tie.” The pimcipal or tho fund was about 
academy ohniten were almost all alike A 850,000 in the beginning. The income was 
mimbei of individuals were given corporate added annually to the piineipnl, and by 1830 
powcih, and absolute control over the cstab- iL had reached 5242,045 All but 5300 000 
bailment and mnnngoinont of the academy, of the Sulphas Revenue (g v.) received in 
In tho carhei dim tors it was specified that 1837 was added lo the fund; in 1838 Lhc fund 
such schools wore not to be considered ns the was reported as 31,732,485, and in 1840 as 
institutions of learning piovulcrl foi in tho 52,211,480 In 1831 an net to raise a fund 
constitution, Freedom from tnxaLion and to establish free schools in Johnston county 
the right to raise money by a lottery were and an act piohibiLing the teaching of rending 
sometimes given. The fust school society or writing to slaves wcic passed In 1832 
for the education of females was chnitcrod there was some agitation for the establishment 
in 1811. After about 1815, the stock company of a inoiiitoiml system of education for the 
form of charter appeared, and library societies state. In 1S35 the constitution of 1776 was 
and benevolent educational societies also began i ©vised, but with no change or addition to the 
to be chaitcrcd. clause relating to education In 1837 the 

In 1804, 1S00, 1811, 1815, and 1810 tho Literary board was changed to one consist- 
diflercnt governors lccommeiidccl Lo the legis- ing of the Governor and three appointed by 
laturc that they make Homo provision for tho him. and 8203,000 weic appioprintcd fiom the 
education of the people, but it was nob until fund Lo drain the swamp lands of the sfcaLe, 
1810 that the Icgislatiuc took any action It was noL unlil 1839 that the first law pro- 
Tho result was the adoption of a resolution, viding for the organization of schools wns 
authorizing the appointment of " three persons passed. 

to digest a system of public instruction, . . In 1838 the dircctois of the Literary Fund 
and to submit the same to the consideration made a detailed report lo the legislature, and 
of the next general assembly." This was submitted n plnn for the organization of 
done, and the plan submitted to the legisla- publio schools In 1830 a law was finally 
turo of 1817. It provided for the creation passed, pioviding for the election of from five 

of a state School Fund; a Board of Public to ten persons in each counLy, by the county 

Instruction to manage the fund and carry courts, to act as superintendents of common 

the plan of public instruction into cxecu- schools, They were to clivida the counties 
tion, a system of schools, embracing t primnry into school districta, not over six miles squnie, 
schools, academies, and the state univcisity; and to appoint three to six school committee- 
outlined tho course of instiuction, the method men for each district County courts were 
of instiuction, and the form of school govern- to levy a school tax of S20 per distiict, and the 
ment, piovidcd for the free education of nil state was to giant S40 per district fiom the 
poor children in the pi unary schools, and for Literary Fund A school census was also 
tho bnghtest in tho academies and the uni- provided for. A rcfeiendum on the law wns 

versity, and for an asylum for the education piovidcd for, and it was not to go into effect 

of tho deaf and dumb. The expense involved in any county until adopted by the voters 
made the plan piohibitivo; its friends dc- In 1839-1840 sixty districts in four counties 
mnndcd its adoption entire or not at all, and received giants, and Lheso were the first pny- 
thc result wns no action. Nothing furbhci ments from state funds made by the state. 
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These marked the beginnings of public common War the bank stocks, in which more than one 
schools in North Carolina. half of the fund wns invested, were worth- 

Fiom 1840 lo 1832 has been culled the ex- less, and the other asseU> were finally &old for 
perimcntal pciiod In 1840 the law of the a True Lion of then former value The proceeds 
preceding year was revised and impiovccl, were invested m Noilh Carolina special tax 
The hoard of county superintendents was to bonds, but these wort later repudiated by the 
elect one of then number ns chairman, and Lhis state, and the remainder of the fund was lost 
step uuuks the beginning of the county super- The only asset of value ictmuuiug W ae the 
intendency, The income of the Literary swamp lands, and out of those the present 
Fund was now to be apporlioncd to counties fund 1ms been almost entirely built up, i n 
accepting the law, in piopoilion to the, federal 1873 the fund was only 323,307; in 1910 it 
census, and then to the distncls by the board was S456,471, with some swamp lands still 
of superintendents The census of 1840 shows unsold The loss of the school fund caused 
that there were then in the state two uuivcu- the schools Lo close in 1805, and they were 
sides, 141 academies and giammnr schools, not reopened again until 1870. The Urn- 
632 primary and common schools, and 10,483 versity of North Carolina continued open 
pupils in allciulcnco at the 775 schools of until 1868, was closed during 18GS-L869, was 
different kinds, By 1050 theic were 2657 opened again dming I860—1870, and then was 
schools and institutions, and 104,095 pupils, dosed until 1875. 

In 1844 the system as established was seme- A new state constitution, was picpaml in 
what crippled by an increase in the number 1866, but rejected by the voters Another 
of school distiicls, accompanied by a dccicnsc wns prepared in 18G8 and arl op Led. This 
m the taxes By 1S4G the laws of 1839 and provided for a fully organised state school 
1810 lmd been finally adopted by all of the system for all children in the state, A State 
counties, though n number still (lid not levy bupcimtcndcnt of Public Instruction, elected 
a local tax. In 1849 the (Ubt edition of the by the people for four-year tenm, superseded 
school laws was printed and distributed. In the Superintendent of Common Schools, and 
the same ycai the logislatuic authorized the an ex officio State Boaul of Education super- 
app ointment of county superintendents. In seded the old President and Directors of 
1852, after some years of elToil, n law was the Liteiary Fluid. A state school fund was 
secured providing for the appointment of provided foi, succeeding to the assch and ln- 
a State Superintendent of Common Schools, come of tlw old LUciavy Fund The district 
to be chosen by the lcgislatine, for two-year school system and a four months' school woio 
terms, at a salary of 31500 Up to this time ordered, and a compulsory education law 
the directors of the Liteiary Fund had cxer- sanctioned Dctmlcd constitutional provi¬ 
ded all the state supervision there had been sicm was made foi the Umvcisitjr of North 

The fust appointee, Ur, Calvin II Wiley, Cnrolina, and foi the establishment, later, 

occupied the position until legislated out of of an agricultural department. Some schools 
office in 1SGG, rind to his clToits the leoignmzn- were opened, but they did not prosper, The 
tion and development of the system arc laigely state wns impoverished, the insistence upon 
duo, The eleven annual reports made by equality for the colored children was offensive, 
him during his term reveal a constant incicase and the appointment of a ncgio as Deputy 
in schools, attendance, and interest in public Stato Supeiintcndent did not improve matters 
education In 1855 tho school law wns re- In 1876 the people, having passed through 
vised and lcenactcd By 1858 a four months 1 the Reconstruction period, adopted another 
average term of school was maintained in the new constitution The educational piovisions 
state, and by 18G0 there were six colleges for of the constitution of 1S68 wore continued in 
males, fclmtcen for females, 350 academies the new constitution with but few changes 
and select schools, and 4000 pmnaiy schools Equality of privilege, but separate schools 
in the citate, with a total enrollment ot 177,400 for the two races, were made mandatory. 

Tho school system of North Cnrolina was at The Supeimtcndcnt of Public Woiks wns 
this time, perhaps, the besL of any of the slave- diopped fiom the State Board of Education, 
holding status, and compared favorably with the detailed piovisious for the University of 
some of the northern and western states North Carolina were omitted; ancl the Icgis- 

The Civil War stopped this development lnturc was dncctcd to establish a normal, as 

In 1861 tho counties wero given permission well ah an agricultural department, at the 
to omit taxes foi schools during the Wm, university 

although most of them did not do so As For some tune schools and school axponscs 
late ns 1863 fifty counties import 107G schools incieased very slowly. Alter about 1880,1110 
as still in existence and in 18G4 an neb to grade state began to recover somewhat from tho 
the common schools wns passed At the out- devastation of the War, and educational eon- 
break of the War, the Literary Fund amounted ditions began to improve, though ib was not 
to over §2,000,000, and it is much to bho cicdit until about 1900 that tho expenditures for 
of the stale that the integrity of this fund was school purposes, schoolliousc valuations, at- 
iCiapectLd throughout, At the close of the tendance at school, and length of teim began 
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to mcicase at all rapidly Since 1900 pi ogress a county tax for schools, even though the ordi- 

lnis been marked The most serious diaw- naiy Lax limit lmcl been reached In 1909 

back to educational development, aside from the legislature enacted n counly school inx 

the compm alive poverty of the state, has been lav/, permitting a county tax Toi schools up to 

the constitution at limit placed on local taxa- live cents, and firtcen cents on the poll, and the 

tion This vns not removed until 1907. legislature of 1911 mcioftaed the limits six 

During these early years much valuable assist- times. In 1909 teachers 1 institutes ivero made 

unco was iccoived from the Peabody Fund mandatory for each conn 13 % at least biennially, 

(fl.y.), and some assistance h still received from and in 1911 all teachois were required to attend 

this foundation and fiom the General Educa- a summer institute or a summer school at 

tion Board (q a.) In 1S70 the first city school least once in two years. In 1909 county 

system was organized under a special act of boards of education were authorized to order 

the legislature, so as to pcimit of the levy 0 / a the enforcement of the compulsory education 

local tax. By 1886 eight such nets had been lav/ at their discretion without waiting for 

passed, by 1B9G, sixteen, and by 1906 tev- local adoption In 1911 tho " County Farm- 

only-eight Special taxing districts have also Life Schools ” law was passed 

been formed by law in almost all or the conn- Present School System. — At tho head of 
Lies. In 187(3 the fiist two normal schools, the picsent school system is an ev ojjicio Stato 
one for each race, wero established, and in Board of Education and a State Suporintond- 

1381 two mere foi each race were created, ent of Public Instruction The StaLo Board 

The number for coloicd teachers finally rose consists of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
to seven, but m 1003 these wore consolidated Secretary of State, Treasurer Auditor, At Lorn cy- 
mto foul. In 1881 a now consolidated school General, and the State Superintendent, They 

law was enacted; tho state tax for education have corporate powers, the general govern- 

wns increased to twelve and a half cents; and ment of the schools and tho State School Fund, 

county superintendents of schools and county and succeed to all the powers and duties of 

teachers' institutes were created. In 1SS5 the President and Directors of the Literary 

County Boards of Education were also created, Fund The Board is also ex officio a State 

and in 1909 these were impioved by having Textbook Commission, hag contiol of the 

the terms of mcmbois lengthened from two coloicd normal schools, and selects trustees 

to six years, one, instead of all, going out of for white normal schools It makes all loans 

office each biennium In 1SS9 an Agricultural from tlu> pcimancnt school fund to the comity 

nncl Mechanical College foi whiles and in boards for building achoolhouscs, as provided 

1801 a similar institution for colored students for by tho law of 1903; may increase tho 

woie established. A state institution for the statutory studies for eloinontaTy schools, and 
deaf and dumb was also created. approves the establish ment of high schools in 

In 1899 the first state appropriation of counties. The State Superintendent of Public 
$ 100 , 000 , to aid in securing Lhc four months' Instruction is elected by the people for four- 
school requited by the constitution, was made year terms. lie is ex officio a member of the 
by the legislature, m 1001 this was doubled; State Boaid, and also acts as its executive 
find in 1009 further increased to $225,000, and officer. lie publishes the school law, signs 
its method of apportionment much improved the oidcrs for alt state money paid out; has 
In 1901 the rural school librniy law was en- the goneial direction of the school system of 
acted, and in 1903 the law extending aid to the state and the enforcement of the school law, 

established libraries was added In 1903 the and all school officers arc to obey his mstruc- 

policy of using the State School Fund (Literary tions and interpretations; ho appoints in- 

Fund) as a loan to tho districts to build school- atiLutc ccnductois, and determines the time 

houses, at 4 pci cent interest, one tenth re- and place of holding tho county institutes; 
payable annually, was begun Tho Appaln- pi escribes tho couise of study for Lhc high 
chian Training School foi white tcuchcis was schools of the staLc, and inspects state-aided 
also established m this your. In 1907 the schools, makes rules nncl ] emulations; prepares 
high school law with state aid of $45,000 lists or books for the rural school libraries; 
annually (since increased) was enacted, high and approves all schoolhousc plans. He 
school courses were to be prescribed by the h lequncd to know educational condilions 111 
State Supeiintcndents; high school teachers' all parts of the slate, to keep in touch with 
certificates were first provided for, the fiist com- educational progress in othei stales, and to 
uulaory education (an optional law) and child make a biennial report to the Governor lie 
labor laws wcie passed, the education of tho acts as Sccictnry of the Stato Bonrcl of Eduen- 
denf and dumb was made mandatory, the En&b tion and of the State Textbook Commission; 
Carolina Teachers' Training School was cs- ns a trustee of the State Library and of the 
tablishcd; wni subcommissions of teachers, Appalachian Training School, is President 
to assist the State Textbook Commission in of the Board of Trustees (or Directors) of tho 
adopting textbooks, were provided for. In the State Normal and Industrial College, and of 
same year the Supreme Court of the state the Eastern Carolina Tiaining School, is 
rnveised a former decision, and made possible chairman of the State Board of Examiners, 
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ling supervision and control of the normal In some counties the township system of 
department of tho Cullowhoo High School, control picvails, anti in oLlicrs the district 

and is a member of the Advisory Board on system For each township oi school dis- 
fnrm lifo education, which outlines tho courso triet in tho county the county board of edit¬ 
or study for the County Farm Life Schools cation appoints thicc persons, for two-year 
For each county there is a county board of terms, to net as n school committee They 
education, anil a county superintendent of are lo co.ro Cor tho. property of the township 
schools. The county boards of three members or district, and have immediate control over 
aro elected by the logislatuie, for six-year the same; they take a biennial school census; 
terms, one each biennium. Vacancies nro purchase school supplies, up Lo S25 a year, on 
filled by tha Stale Boaul of Education. Mem- Lhc older of the county board; they employ 
bers are paid $2 per day and mileage, find no all teachers for the schools foi a maximum 
tenchci is eligible for appointment, Tho term of two yum a; and they may contract 
county boaida rnivo coiporate powers as to with a private school in their township 0 r 
acquiring, holding, and disposing of school district (if not bectaiian or denominational) 
nropcity, have power to make iuIcs and lcgu- for the education of the public school pupils 
lationa for schools, teacheis, pupils, and attend- Snell a school then becomes a public school 
anco; determine the time for opening and clos- The county treasurer is treasurer of each town- 
ing the schools; contract for and dncct tho ship or district and pays out funds on orders 
building of all new schoolhouseg, and may from the school committee, 
condemn land for the same, may pay one half Cities and towns opciatc undei special 
the cost of the same from the building fund; charters, have their own superintendents, and 

control all loans from the slate fund to the aro not undei the control of the county boards 
districts for building, estimate the annual of education, exempt in a general way, although 
counLy lax needed to maintain a four months* most general school laws apply to such special 
school, may creato, abolish, and consolidate districts ns wdl Town and city school 
school districts, and provide transportation commit Lees consist of five to seven members, 
for pupils of either race, have power to enforce and arc appointed by the boards of aldermen, 
the school law in their county, may remove The town or city constitutes one school dis- 
any teacher or school committeeman, for cause, tnct, and Lhc school committee provides such 
on complaint of the State Superintendent, schools for each incc as seem equitable and 
may remove Lhc county supcimlcndcnt, 01 just, Any union of two nr more dialrieis, a 
one of its own member; approve the annual town, or a city may employ a superintendent 
report of the county superintendent; publish an of schools, if the county board of education 
itemized account oT receipts and expenditures, consents. Textbooks, uniform for the state, 
nppomt nil school committeemen, except m me adopted by the State Textbook Commis- 
cities under special charter, appoint a cus- sion. 

todian for tho district libiarms, and control School Support —Until recently the schools 
then establishment and aid; may establish have been greatly retarded by lank of sufii- 
and maintain county high schools, with tho cient funds. State aid was not granted until 
consent of the State Board of Education; may 1809, and ag yet is small In 1907 a favorablo 
arrange for fiec tuition of pupils in existing Supreme Court decision opened the way for 
high schools, have control of the enforce- tho first time for adequate county school 
mrnt of the compulsory education law; ap- taxation An annual state appropriation of 
portion the county school funds; and may call § 125,000 is distributed to the counties on Lho 
elections for the establishment of County basis of school census A further state ap- 
Fnrm Life Schools, oi lor the voting of a propriation of 8100,000, less 87,500 for aiding 
county school tax, They elect the County rural school libraries, is apportioned to tho 
superintendent of schools, who acta as their counties levying n county school tax, and in 
secretary and executive officer. lie is elected such a manner as to duplicate sums raised 

for two-year terms, and need not be a resident locally, secure a four months' school, and 

of the comity when elected He must be “ a equalize terms. Under tho new law of 1900 
practical teacher, and have bad two years* it ia Lhc duty of the county board of education 
experience " lie must devote his entire to estimate tho amount of money needed each 
time to the work, and his salary is determined year to maintain a four months' school uni- 
by tho county board lie must attend the formly throughout the counLy, and it is tho 
annual slate meeting of county superintend- duty of the county authorities to levy tho 
enta and the district superintendents' associn- amount estimated, up to n lax of five cents on 

Lion. lie advises with the school committees; the 8100 and a poll tax of fifteen cents. Under 

exercises a general supervision aver the schools, Ihe 1011 law they may also request a general 

examines toachcia for county teachers' certifi- county election to vote an annual county tax 

cates, is ex officio a member of the Board of in any amount up to thirty cents and ninety 

Trustees foi the County Fnim Life School, and cents poll. All proceeds of cstrays, fines, foi- 
supcrviscs the woik of the sahool; and makes feiturcs, liquor and auctioneer licenses, and 

an annual report to the State Superintendent. three fourths of the general poll tax of §2 also 
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go to the county school fund. In apportioning 
tins fund to the districts, the county hoard 
may set nsido /rain 7£ per cenL to 20 pci cent 
as a Building Fund, and the icinniiider must 
be ho apportioned to the different townships 
and distil eta jis to enable all to pi ovule an 
equal length of term. While the census basis 
is to be used as a fust approximation, it may be 
ignored entirely if necessary to equalize edu¬ 
cational advantages thioughout the county 
Cities and towns may vote a local school tux 
up to thirty cents, and ninety cents poll. 
Special tax distuctg may also l>o formed by 
the county boards of education, without 
refciciice to township lines, /or the levying 
of a similar tax. In 1900 there were but 
30 such special tax difatiicls; in 1904, 228; 
and in 1911), 995. In addition any township 
may vote a special township tax of fioin ten 
to Unity cents and fiom thuLy to ninety cents 
poll Joi a township high school In all cases 
a petition is picscntcd and an election called 
If the piopa&iLion is earned, then the tax be¬ 
comes an annual tax, the school committee 
of the district determining the amount each 
year, up to the maximum limit voted 

Educational Conditions —Toil years ago 
North Carolina was one of the most, backward 
states educationally in the Union, but the Inst 
decade lias witnessed a wondciful change and 
impiovcinciit. The great mcicasc in local 
taxation, na well aa Lhc beguiling of slate 
grants for elementary schools, high schools, 
end libraries, are marked features of the recent 
development, Expenditures for education 
have trebled in ten yeais, while the school 
population Jins increased but fi pci cent. The 
average term has been increased from 77 
to 102 days in the same period, school 
property greatly improved, about 2500 lural 
school libraries have been created, high schools 
developed in nearly every county, some maiked 
progress has been made in the consolidation 
of rural schools, and a strong sentiment awak¬ 
ened in favor of better education in the Bfcatc. 
A State Inspector of Rural Schools has been 
provided by the Peabody Fund (ge.), the 
state lma provided a supervisor of institutes, 
reading ciiclcs, and normal tmining, and a 
state supervisor of agricultural instruction 
and extension woik has been provided by the 
General Education Board (q v ). Instruction 
in domeslio science is provided for jn the 
colored normal schools from the Slater Fund 
(q.v,). The State Board of Health lias coop¬ 
erated in giving instruction in hygiene and 
public health, Tho Committee for the 
Promotion of Public Education m North 
Carolina, aided by the Southern Education 
Board, has carried on a vigorous educational 
campaign in the state Aided by the Pea¬ 
body Fund, the Woman's Association foi the 
Betterment of Publia School Houbcs and 
Giounds has kept a traveling representative 
in the field. 
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One thud of‘the total population is of the 
negio jftce, ami in o few counties these out- 
numbci the whites, Tho licgioes own veiy 
little piopei Ly, yet the state attempts to pro¬ 
vide equality of term and oppoi tunity for tho 
children of Lho two races Tho stale main¬ 
tains schools for Indian children in Lhree coun¬ 
ties, although thcie aio but about 1000 of 
these, ami also an Indian Normal School. 
The fllato has no foicign population to con¬ 
tend with, less than £ of I per cent being 
foicign bom. In illiteracy Lhc state has in 
the past ranked rather high, but a determined 
effort has been made to stamp this out by 
providing equal educational advantages for 
all, and by compulsoiy education The sLate 
is essentially rural and agricultural, About 85 
per cent of the total population Jive in countiy 
ilistncls, thcie arc no large cities in the state, 
and miiniifnctuiiiig 1ms not as yet developed 
to any large extent, 

Secondary Education —A strong effort 
to develop high schools lias been made within 
lccent yeais The high school law of 1907, 
the requirement of high school teachers 1 
codification, and Lho inspection and appioval 
of the couihc of instruction by the State 
Superintendent have done milch good The 
fhst year aller the passage of Una law 156 
high schools were established, and by 1010 
the number had reached 170 In addition, ono 
white school in five and one coloicd school 
in twenty-five arc lepOLted as offering some 
high school instruction Any county hoard of 
education may establish one or moie high 
schools m a county, nnd appoint a high school 
committee of three to manage each school, 
or may arrange for ficc tuition of pupils in 
existing town schools All such schools must 
have al least three teachers^ one of whom 
must he engaged wholly in high school woik. 
Many of these schools nrc in part grammar 
schools, offering only the first two years of 
high school instruction Schools, outside of 
towns of 1200 or moie inhabitants, may re¬ 
ceive state aicl undei rules and i emulations 
adopted by tho State Board of Education, and 
any school may ba niclcd for tuition pupiL 
received, the stata paying one half of the ex¬ 
pense up to .?50A per school, All high schools 
must pi ovule a five-months 1 term Secondary 
education for the colored race is provided in 
the state normal schools, the State Normal and 
Industrial School at Buignh, the Slate Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College at Greens¬ 
boro, and in some twenty other institutions 
of secondary rank, mostly denominational 
in control, a number of which nrc industrial 
in type, 

The new County Farm Life Schools (1911) 
arc also an interesting secondary school de¬ 
velopment One is Lo be established eventu¬ 
ally in each county, at the rate of ten a year, 
and each is to receive S2500 aid annually. 
Each school must have twenty-five acres, 
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dormitoiy, bain, daily, and school building, 
offer instruction in pinctical farm life and home- 
making to both acxcs; and short coiuses and 
extension courses Lo funnels and then wives 
An ordinary high school department is also 
to be maintained, and all teachers muaL hold 
high school certificates Counties aie to 
vote to establish such schools, and issue bonds 
to equip them To govern these schools, the 
county board of education is to appoint ono 
person from each township m the county to 
act as a board of trustees, with the county 
superintendent as ail ex officio member 

Teachers and Training,—Of the 11,216 
toachcis employed in 1910, ono fourth wore 
in schools for the coloicd race Of the white 
teachers 31 per cent had had normal tituning, 
and 20 per cent held college diplomas, while 
of the colored teachers 46 per cent had had 
normal training, and 15 per cent held college 
diplomas For the training of future teachers 
the state maintains thicc noimal schools foi 
white students, one fur Indian students, and 
three for coloied students. All teachers' 
certificates must be obtained on examination, 
as the law distinctly provides that no diploma 
of any college or nouiml school shall give the 
holder the light to Leaeh in the state without 
submitting lo an examination. 

Higher and Special Institutions — The Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel IIill, 
founded in 1789; the North Carolina College 
of Aguculture and Mechanical Arts foi white 
students at West Tlaleigh, founded in IB89; 
and the Agncultural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race at Greensboro, founded 
in 1804, stand n9 the culmination of the 
public school system of the state In addition 
to the above, eight collegiate institutions for 
women, four for men, and seven for both sexes, 
nine of which wore founded bofoie the Civil 
Wm, also assist m the work of highoi education 
in the slate. Some half dozen additional 
institutions, mostly denominational, offer col¬ 
legiate instruction for the coloied race, llm 
most important of which is Shaw University 
(g.y ) at Raleigh. E, P. C. 
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NORTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OF 
CHAPEL HILL, N.C, — The oldest of the 
slate universities, in Lhc actual teaching sense 
chartered m 1780. The first session began 
in 1705 Around the University spiang up 
the town of Chapel Rill The fust president 
of the University was Joseph Caldwell, a 
graduate of PiinceLon, and in the beginning it 
was natternerl after that institution mule 
established and controlled by the sLafcc, no 
direct appiopiialion was made either for 
buildings, equipment, or support dining the 
fiist ninety ycais of its existence. It was de¬ 
pendent upon donations, ceitain escheated 
propei Ly. and the fees of the students. Still 
it flourished ancl was progiessivc and vigorous 
undci President Caldwell The first state 
geological survey was orgnmzcd in IS23 by 
members of its {acuity, and tho first college 
obscivataiy was built theie in 1B27 
On the death of Caldwell in 1835 David L, 
Swnin became president Undci him various 
buildings wcie added and an endowmont of 
acvcinl bundled thousand dollnia accumulated 
The University expanded until by tho opening 
of the Civil Why it was attended by 430 stu¬ 
dents, about half of whom came from out&idc 
the stair, representing every Southern state. 
Du ling tius first half century of service it had fur¬ 
nished ono president of the United States and ono 
vice president, many senators, icpresentativcs. 
members of tho cabinet, and other national 
officials, besides some 60 per cent of all the lead¬ 
ing official civil nnd judicial, m its own state 
The sacufico and the loss of this institution 
in tho Civil Wm is perlmpi unparalleled, 
Fourteen members of the faculty volunteered, 
seven gave up then lives. About 45 per cent 
of the living alumni entered the service, and 
neaily 30 per cent of those weic killed or died 
in the service More than twenty generals 
were furnished to the Confedciatc armies and 
one to the Union About half of the regiments 
furnished by North Carolina wero commanded 
by the University's alumni The close of the 
wm saw the University practically beggared 
Under older of the court all of its property 
except the immediate buildings and such wood- 
lnnd as was ncccssaiy for furnishing fuel was 
sold to meet its bonded ancl othci indebted¬ 
ness. In I860 President Swnin died. The 
University dragged through two or three years 
of the Re construction Period as a sort of high 
school and was then abandoned, losing most 
of such apparatus ns was left, its buildings lying 
open and uncared for Only its books and 
collection of portraits were preserved. 
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Reopened in 1875, fiiends and nlumni of boards of thice trustees for each district, 

contilbuLecl for its rcpaii, The state paid an annual district tax, a thicc months' teim 

for its suppoit the interest on the Land Scrip of school in each district, the examination and 

Fund amounting to $7300, the state tioasury certification of teachers, and for graded and 

having been looted of the original fund union schools It is doubtful whether many 

This payment was discontinued ni 1S87 when school officers were appointed 01 any schools 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College was wcie opened under this law. The Territory 
established at Raleigh In 1876 Kemp P. had but few people, and Lhc Indian massacres 
Battle was elected president and continued and wai of 1862 left Yankton (S Dak) the 
in office until 1801, the University thus almost only settlement In 1864 an ex officio Terri- 

loiniding out its first century under three tonal Board of Education was den Led, which 

picsidcnls was to appoint d Territorial Superintendent 

The struggLo with poverty and against of Public Instruction In the first report of 

strong denominational antagonism was severe this Board in 1864, no public schools (though 
the lcbuilding was slow and arduous, All a few private schools) are mentioned in the 
hope of regaining the laigo patronage from Tenitory, and but few counties had appointed 
other Southern states was gone In 1BS1 the county superintendents In 1805 tlicio were 
state began to make nppropuations for main- but four legally organized school districts in the 
tcnancc and a little latei for lepiurs and oidi- Territory, and a few pnvatc schools, with a 
nary equipment, but the first appiopiiation total combined school enrollment of 382 pupils, 
for a building was made in 1005 — just 110 and a school census of 621. In I860 the ex 

years aftui the opening of the Uiuveisity. officio Torntorml Boaid was lcplnccd by one 

It has a cam])us of fifty acres, sonic twenty of three specified poisons, who, however, 
odd buildings, a library or 65,000 volumes, and failed to qualify In 18CS, and apain m 1869 
all together property approaching 81,500,000 in and 1871, the school law was lcviscd and re¬ 
value, Its total income amounts to $175,000 enacted, though without substantial changes. 

The University has giown into an mslitu- In 1867 the office of Territorial Super in tend- 

tion with a faculty mimbcnng neatly 100 and cut was made elective, and for two-year terms, 

maic than 800 students It computes a college and a county school tax of two nulls and $1 

of liberal arts and a college of applied scienco poll were added to the previously authorized 
and well-developed schools of graduate studies, distncfc taxation. In 1867 Rachels’ institutes 
law, medicine, and pharmacy The entrance of fiom fom to ten day's duration were au- 
requiicmonta me fourteen units. F. P. V. thonzed, m 1873 optional county teachers’ 

institutes wcic permitted, and in 1875 the terri- 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF tonal teachers* institutes were restored, In 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1871 a Deputy Toni tonal Superintendent for 
— See Examination and Certification Boauds the nm thorn pai fc of the territory was provided 

for by the new law In 1873 the 100 schools 
NORTH DAKOTA, STATE OF —Or- lcpoiting had an attendance of 2006 childien, 
gamzed as a Tenitoiy by Congress in 1861, out of a total school population of 5312 m Lhc 
and at that tune embracing 350,000 squnic Tenitory. In 1875 the school law was Again 
miles. In 1864 Montana Territory, and in icxiscd, the old piovisions for union graded 
1808 Wyoming tcmtoiy woic set off, and in schools chopped out, and a list iff textbooks 
1S89 the Tenitory was further divided, and adopted foi the schools by liamo and by general 
admitted as two states of almost equal size, — law In 1877 the Tern tonal Superintendent 
North Dakota as the thirty-ninth state, and was changed fiom elective to appointment by 
South Dakota as the fortieth Noith Dakota the Governor and Council, as had originally 
is located in the western part of the Noith been the ensc. 

Central Division of states, and has a land area Up to about 1B7Q the growth in population 
of 70,133 square miles It is about the same in the territory had been slaw, hut during the 
size as the six New England states and New next five yeais Lhc school population almost 
Jcisoy combined. For administrative pui- ticbled, and educational development was 
poses the state is divided into forty-six coun- coirespondingly lapid After 1880 the idea 
ties, and these in turn into townships, Lliough of separate statehood Toi the two parts of the 
five of the older counties still retain in pait Tenitory seems to have taken root, and school 
the district form of school oiganizaLion, In statistics arc icportcd separately after 1833, 
1010 North Dakota had a total population for Noith and for South Dakota. In 1S7D 
of 577,056, and a density of population of women were permitted Lo vote at school cloc- 
8 2 poisons per squaic mile tions, and in 1881 they wcie made eligible 

Educational History —At the fiist Legis- for the office of county supoiiiitcndcnt Bonds 
lativc Assembly in 1862 " An Act foi the Regu- for schoolhouses up to $1560 were first author- 
lntian and Support of Common Schools" was ized in 1881 In 1881, also, two Torutorial 
parsed. This provided for the appointment Normal Schools weic created, in 1082 Iho 
of county superintendent a, the division of University of Dakota at Vermilion (now the 
counties into school districts, the election University of South Dakota), whose charter 
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dated back to 1862, was opened for in- " extending through all grades up to and in¬ 
struction, in 1883 the University of North eluding the normal and collegiate courses" 
Dakota at Grand Forks, and the Territorial The state university at Grand Forks and tho 
Agricultural College at Brookings (now the normal school at Valley City weie perpetu- 
S. Dakota College of Agile, and Modi. Arts), ated as state institutions, and the following 
were chartered. In 1885 a Slate School of now state education til institutions wero created 
Alines was established at Rapid City, and this and located by constitutional provision 1 
is now the South Dakota School of Mines, a state school of mines, to be located in con- 

Thc school law was completely revised nection with tho state university nt Grand 
again in 1883, and made into almost a new Forks; an agricultural college at Fargo; a 
law. School districts were abolished, and the second slate normal school at Mnyvdlc a 
township form of school organization sub- school of forestry, in one of four specified 
stituted in all except eighteen of the olden counties, a state scientific school at Wahpeton 1 
counties, and in these exceptions tho Boards an industrial school and school for manual 
of County Commisaionci a weie authorised training at Ellendale; a reform school at 
to put the law in fou-e, if they saw fit Three Mnmlavt; a school Tor the cknf and dumb at 
of the eighteen counties adopted the township Devil's Lake, an asylum foi the blind in Pem- 
form, so that in 1881 thcic were sixty-fivo bum county, and a department for the trnin- 
counliea undci the township form of orgnimn- mg of Lhc feeble-minded, in connection with tho 
tion, and fifteen under the district. The act state insane asylum Tho constitution further 
also increased the salaries of county supei- piovided Llmt "no other state institutions of 
intendents fiom $600 to $1500; made the a character similar to any one of those created by 
beginning of the appropriations for holding in- this article shall be established or maintained 
stitutes by making an annual grant of $600; without n revision of this constitution " Ail 
provided Idt county institute funds, to be lands granted (See National Goveunmu-nt and 
derived fiom Tees Tor examinations for teachers' Education) were carefully safeguarded as to 
certificates; and provided for tho compulsory sale and sale price; the diffcient funds wero 
education of all children, ten to fouiicon years declared inviolate, detailed piovisions wero 
of age, for at least Lwolvo weeks each vcai made for the safeguarding of the lands and 
Another new school law was enacted in 1887. funds, and the legislature was forbidden to 
A Territorial Board of Education of three divert any fund, even temporarily, the interest 
members was created and given impoitant on the permanent school fund was in ado distrib- 
aupcivisory authority, normal teachers' in- utable on school census alone, a State Board 
Bblutea were provided for, with stale-appointed of University and School Lands Commia- 
mstiluto conductois, a state course of study sioners, consisting of the State Superintendent 
was to be outlined by the Territorial Board of Public Instruction, the Attorney-General, 
of Education, and the Territorial Superin- the Secretary of State, and the State Auditor, 
lendent was authorized to designate uuvatc was cicatnd to contiol tho appraisement, sale, 
institutions mul to grant aid to them lor tho and lenlnl of tho school laiul9, and tho invest- 
training of teachers for the territory. ment of tho proceeds; a State Superintendent 

In 1880 Congioss passed an Enabling Act of Public Instruction, and County Superin- 
for the formation of a constitution nnd for tciulcnts of Schools, to be elected by the people, 
the. adniUAion of Dakota Territory as two for two-ycai terms, were made constitutional 
states (For the subsequent educational his- officers: women weie made eligible to vota for 
toiy of South Dakota, sco special aiticle on any school officer and to hold any school 
Llmt state) Noitli Dakota framed and office, sectarian nid was prohibitedj and 
adopted a state constitution, and was admitted legislation relating to the prevention of ilhter- 
as a state in the same year At lhc time or the ncy and the 11 securing or a lcnsonablc degree 
admission as a state, the Noifch Dakota public of unifoiinity in course of study, and to pio- 
school system consisted of 35 graded and mote industiini, scientific, and agricultural 
13GG ungraded schools, with high schools impiovcment/ 1 wms pcrmiLled The consti- 
m the cities aiul m some of the villages. There tutian, tints educational provisions, is one aE 
wero also a state university and one elnto the most elaborate, specific, and mandatory 
noi mal school in opeiation of any Trained by the states 

The Enabling Act made large grants of The state legislature of 1800 put the consti- 
Ifind to the new state for various educational tutional provisions into operation by tho cnact- 
purpobes, and demanded that the slate should ment of a new school law, which outlined a 
guarantee the safety of the grants, and provide good state system of education, A Stato 
for the establishment and maintenance of a Daaid of Education not having been provided 
bystem of public schools, open to all children, for in the constitution, the State Suponnlendent 
and free fiom denominational or sectarian succeeded to the powers and duties possessed 
control The new state constitution guar- by the old boaid. He was also charged with 
anlccd the safety and proper application of all the prcpiuation of all examination questions 
grants mode, nnd made mandatory the estnb- for teachers' certificates in the state, state 
bailment of a system of free public schools, professional certificates were provided for, 
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And Hie 01 gam za Lion and management of tho state approval named, and definite state 
State Tcachpis' Rending Circle was placed grants to each provided for on inspection and 
undei his direction. The new law, dealing approval The grants to the regular high 
lvith the Question of the school unit and coni- schools wore increased, ujk| then inspection 
polled to provide for a uniform system, created and approval also provided for The mtraduc- 
llie distuct ns the unit, but provided Lhat fcion of agricultuic, manual training, and domes- 
district lines should conform to township lines tic science into tho lcguiar high school courses, 
whei ever possible. This pci mitted conditions and the affiliation of mral schools with such 
to remain as they were, thnly-Uircc counties a central high school, were also provided for, 
in the new state using the towiifdup ns the dis- and state aid foi them voted A State Edu- 
trict, and five counties having the school rtis- catioiml Commission was also created, to re- 
trict form of organization, In 1911 new port m 1912 

legislation per mi L Led the rearrangement of dis- Present School System, — AL the head of 
trick lines in these five counties, with a view the picsent school system of the state is a 
to a partial abolition of tho dn>Li let uiut, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

The first few years of statehood wore a elected by the people The election is for 
trying period, and little new legislation was two-year terms; women arc cligiblo for the 
enacted, although steady educational progress office, and the person elected must hold the 
was made In 1395 a healLh and decency law. highest grade of state professional certificate 
a law pa milling any city, town, or school He appoints his deputies, who must possess 
district to provide free textbooks, and a law similar qiittlificnLions, and Ins clerks ana office 
creating a State High School Boaid, consisting foice. The work which in a number of states 
of the Goveinoi, Superintendent of Public is pci formed citliei by a State Superintendent 
Instruction, and the Pi csident of the University, or a State Board of Education, or by the 
to inspect and classify the high schools, were two working together, is licio split up among 
enacted Within two years one third of tho the State Boards of Land Comniisaioncis, 
schools of the state had voted to provide free text- Library Board, Board of Examines, High 
books and supplies A state high school course School Boaid, Normal School Board, Agricul- 
of study was issued in 1395, and a slate elomcn- tuial and Training School Board, and the StaLe 
tnry couise in 1897. In 1S9S the State Supcrin- Superintendent Each of these boards has 
tendcnl began to send out tuivclmg school special parts of the school system to super vjsc. 
libraries, and in 1399 the plan was established Tho Slate Hupei intoiulonb is ex officio iwnembor 
and provided for by law. In 1907 a State of each of these Boards, To the Stnto Superin- 
Public Library Commission was provided for. tendent is given tho general supervision of 
In 1905 the toachcis J examination law was re- the school system of the state. He advises 
vised, fcliiid-giacle county certificates wcic with the county supeiintcndcnts, decides dis- 
abolislicd, and a minimum tcachciB' wage law puted qucsLiops under the school law, holds 
was enacted In 1907 counties weie ponnitted conferences with school officers, propmes and 
to organize a three Id four weeks 1 summer furnishes all blanks and forms; appoitions the 
teaclieis 1 training school, in place of the re- State Tuition Fund to the counties, edits tho 
quncd county teachers' institute, and by 1900 school laws, and makes a detailed biennial report 
twenty-four counties had adopted ting plan to the Oovornoi. He Also issues plans for onc- 
Statc aid to accredited high bchoola was first and two-room schoolhouses, approves all school- 
voted in 1899; the state two-mill tax was house plans, prepaies and prescribes the course 
changed to a two-mill county tax, the con- of study for the common schools of tho slate 
solidalion of schools wns authorized, the pro- and pres cubes i ales and regulations for Leachcrs 1 
vision of free textbooks and supplies, on n institutes, outlines the course of instruction 
two Hurds petition, wns made mandatory on for them, and appoints all institute eonduc- 
achool corporations; and increased qhI was tors lie appoints a State Inspector of Rural 
extended to the county teachers 1 training and Graded Schools to act for him in their 
schools. A State School Law Commission examination and approval, and bile State High 
was cicatcd in 1909 to revise and recodify School Board appoints another deputy to 
the school laws of the state, and a revised act as a State Inspector of High Schools 
school code, detailed below, was enacted by For eaeh county a county superintendent 
tho lcgislatiuc of 1911 The legislature of of schools is elected by the people foi two- 
1911 also enacted a number of important new year leinis lie, or alic, must be a college 
school laws The Stale High School Board or normal school graduate, oi hold a state uro- 
waa lcconstrucLed, and a Slate Agricultural fcssional certificate, and must have had at 
and Training School Board wns created least two yeais 1 cxpciicncc ns a teacher. 
Appropriations were made foi a State Inspcc- There aic no county boards of education in 
tor of Ruial and Giadcd .Schools, and a State the state. The county superintendent has 
High School Inspector State graded and general supervision or the schools oT his county, 
Btato rural schools, of two classes each, and and must visit each school at least once each 
fltato consolidated schools, were defined; the year, and advise with teachers and school 
requirements and course o[ instruction for olficcis Onco each year ho holds a convon- 
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tion of school officers, may hold monthly in the district, and not less than seven months 
meetings with his teachers, and holds an in any school They may, and on petition 
annual teachcis' institute, or a tcacheis' of one third of the residents must, call an 
training institute of three ta four peeks' dura- election to vote on the question of consolidat¬ 
ion He keeps a corrected nmp of the school ing the schools, and they may provide stables 
districts of Ilia county, appoi tions state and at the consolidating center If the district 
county funds to the districts, appoints school contains sixty children of school ago, the hoard 
directois to fill vacancies; decides school may, and on petition of ten residents must, 
controversies, though appeal to the Stalo call ttn election to decide the question of 
Supeuntendent is allowed; and makes an providing high school facilities for the district, 
annual leport to the State Superintendent. An annual school census must be taken by 
With the County Superintendent of Health the clerk, and ho must also make a detailed 
ho inspects schoolhouses, may older needed annual loport to the county superintendent, 
sanitaiy changes, and approves minoi altera- Each board must see that all rccouls, reports, 
tions. lie also acts as an agent of the State anil instruction aie v\ the English language 
Board of Examiners in the conduct of examina- Cities and incorpoiatcd towns may organize 
tions for teachers' certificates; approves pc- ns independent districts, and segregate Ihern- 
titions for organizing state graded schools, selves fiom the township district. A board 
lural schools, and township high schools, of education of five is then elected, in place 
and acts, ei officio, as a member ot the board of the three school duectois. City districts, 
or trustees if a county agricultural and tiain- formerly organized under ipccinl laws, may 
ing school is established in his county icorgamzc as independent school districts, 

The school unit below the county is the under boards of education with a member- 

townahip, although in five counties the dis- ship based largely on ward rcpiescntation 
Lnct system is still used extensively. The For all such districts the general school laws 
1911 legislation was intended to make these apply, and the boards of education haye the 
counties in purL conform to the plan followed same powers and duties ns boards of school 
clsewhero in the state There arc in the state, directors In addition, they may establish 
then, school districts, in the ordinary sense graded schools, high schools, and such other 
of the term, township districts, and certain schools ns may be desued, must maintain 
segregated districts (towns or citica) known a term of from seven to ten months; may 
as city districts, special distncts, or independ- purchase, sell, and repair schoolhouses; may 
ent districts. These latter segregated city and employ a district school superintendent, and 
town distncts me under boards of education. For may levy local school taxes, up to thirty mills, 
all other school districts a board of ihrco school School Support — On the admission of the 
dirccUiTB ib elected, one each your, for t\uoc- sdate in tho state teemed the Bvxtcenth 
year terms The people of each distneL also and the thirty-sixth sections in each township 
elect a treasure], for two-year terms, and the for schools, a few Indian reservations excepteu, 
board appoints a clerk, not one of their number, and has since been gianted the sections in some 

who holds office at the pleasure or the board oT these The total grant to the permanent 

There must be four regular meetings of each school fund of the state was approximately 
board each year, and in the cities twelve meet- two and a half millions of ncrca, on which a 
ings. Each board of school directors has minimum sale price of $10 an aero waa placed, 
general chargo and management of the schools About two fifths of this has since been 
under then charge, tho caie of the school sold, and at an average price of about $15 
property, tho making of repaiis, and the sup- an acre, while recent sales have been for 
plying oi necessary equipment They cm- much laigcr figures. The 5 per cent of land 
ploy all teachcis for the schools; may admit sales grant was also given to the peinmncnb 
non-resident pupils ; may add branches school fund, and this, lip to 1910, had pro¬ 
of instruction, with tho approval of the duccd $433,905 In all n total permanent 
county superintendent; may call an election school fund of about $16,000,000 has so far 
to vote money for buildings or to buy been produced The land remaining ia con- 
sitca, up to five acres in extent; and may servativcly estimated as worth $18,000,000 
levy district school taxes up to thirty mills more, and will probably bring $25,000,000. 

They must make such repairs and alterations In all a fund of $40,000,000 for common 
in buildings as are oidercd by the county schools seems probable [from the piocceds of 
board for sanitary inspection (Co Supt. of the enabling act grants for common schools 
Schools, and Go Health Supt), and can only alone In addition, 500,000 acres, to bo 
purchase such books for the school libraiy selected by the stnto, wcic grunted for the 
as have been approved by the State Superin- higher, reformatory, charitable, and public 
tendent, They must organize schools within institutions in the state, as follows: state 
the district (township) wlicievcr there are university, 40,000 acres, school of mines, 
nine children without school facilities. They 40,000 ncics; agricultural college, 40,000 acres, 
determine the time and length of the school state noimnl schools, 80,000 acres, reform 
term, which must be equal for nil schools school, 40,000 acres; deaf and dumb asylum, 
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*10,000 acres, public buildmga, 60,000 acres, and manual framing has recently been taken 

and for other educational or charitable pur- up with much enthusiasm, and tho teaching 

poses, 170,000 ncies, The minimum sale of agriculture in conLral schools, to which 

price on all of these lands was placed at $10 rural schools may bo affiliated, hna recently 

an acre, and they should biing two or three been provided Cor Standards for state 

limes tins amount The incomo from cadi graded and state rural schools have been 

grant is to be used for the support of tho in- formulated, and a state inspector of rural nncl 

atiUifcian for which it was gianted. graded schools appointed Tlic state (iqs a 

The income fiom the permanent state school good child labor law, and a reasonably satis- 

fund, together with all state fines, is appor- factory compulsory education law 
honed quarterly to tho counties, and by the Secondary Education—High Schools are bc- 
counLics to the districts, cm the sole basis of ing developed very lapidly in the slate, especially 

the school census, six to twenty-one years of within the past five ycais. By 1911 the number 

nge In addition, each county must levy a of appro vccl high schools in the state had reached 

two-null county school and a county noli tax, ninety-five, and the total number was much 

the proceeds of which arc distributed to tho largci A .State High School Board, consisting 

districts on the same basis Counties cstab- of tho State Superintendent, the Presidents of 

lishing a counLy ngncultural and training the State Univoisity and of the Agricultural 

school may levy, as needed, for its mam to- College, two city superintendents of schools, 

nance In addition, any school district or and one citizen, the lust three appointed by 

school corporation may levy a district tax m the Governor, exercise the functions of a 

any amount up to thirty mills, for further State llonul of Education Tor high schools 

maintenance and equipment Moreover, the They appoint a StaLc High School Inspector, 

state makes special appropriations foi aid who acfr as their cxccuLivc officer, and ap- 

to high schools; to state giaded and state piovos high schools for state aid Courses 

rural schools; and for mstuictioii in agncul- of two, three, and foui voiu.s may be nppiovcd 

tuic, domestic economy, and manual t] tuning A State Agricultural and Training School Board, 

in regulai high schools, levies iv state tax of consisting of the State Superintendent, Picsi- 

onc firth or a mill for county agricultural and dent oT the Agncultmiil College, and three 

training schools; and a state tax of one mill, practical Inrmcis appointed by the Governor. 

Io be divided among the different slate higher act as a State Boaid or Control for, and 

institutions determine the qualifications of teacher and 

Educational Conditions — Tho state is es- principals in, the new county agricultural ami 

scntially a mrnl and an agricultural staLc, training schools nuthoiizod by the law of 1011, 

89 per cent of the people hying in rural ilia- These schools nuisL be provided with a good 

Iriets. There me no cities as laige as 15,000 equipment, and must offer agricultural in- 

population in the state The population is is true lion corielaLmg with that given in the 

almost cntiicly while There arc a few Agricultural College State aicl, up to one 

Chinese aucl Indians, but practically no negroes half, and a maximum of $9000 a year, will bo 

in Lhc state About one third of the total gianted to such schools, Slato aid was also 

population is foieign bom, Norwegians, Eng- piovidud, to begin in 1 Cl2, for regular high 

lish-Canadians, Russians, Germans, and schools which add instruction in agriculture, 

Swedes, in the order named, being the predomi- manual training, and domestic science The 

nant foieign peoples and constituting about State School of Science at Wahpeton, fchn 

75 per cent of the foieign born. These have State School of Forestry at Bottineau; and 

settled in the rural districts and taken up the State Industrial and Manual Training 

fanning Tho large educational funds, Lhc School at Ellondnlo ftic state schools of 

liberal taxation, and the large per capita secondiuy grade, The oncouwifiomcnt given 

wealth of tho people make the maintenance to communities to form graded schools, and 

of a good system of education easier than is to gradually develop these into two-year 

the ease m many other states, and good laws high schools, the provision for the gradual 

tend to secure these results Good schools evolution of these mto three- and foui-ycar 

ate maintained generally throughout the state, high schools; and the strong emphasis placed 

and the sentiment of the people is strongly on instruction in agncuUure and domestic 

in favor of good schools Expenditures for economy nrc si tong points in the North 

education have multiplied four times m the past Dakota plan foi secondary instruction, 

eleven yenis, though the school papulation Teachers and Training, — A State Board 
has only doubled. School libraries are found of Exnnuneis, consisting of the StaLc Super- 

111 all districts, mul §25 per year may be spent intendent as secretary* and four teachers or 

fiom the public funds foi books. Free text- superintendents appointed by the Governor 

books me furnished in about two thirds of the ill additional members, prepares all questions 

schools of the state. Aiiy school commission for the examination of teachers, oversees tlic 

or board may employ a medical inspector, and grading of the answer papers, and grants all 

icquilc the examination of its school children, teachers' certificates in the sLate, with tho ono 

The teaching of agriculture, domestic science, exception of teachers and principals in tho 
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county agricultural and training schools 
This board also serves, ct otftczo, as a State 
Teachers' Reading Circle Board, and conLrols 
both the teachers' and tlie pupils' leading 
circles far the state. These have boLh been 
in existence for a numb or of years, and have 
rendered valuable service Four grades of 
teachers' certificates arc issued, and form a 
graded scries, each loquiring increasing knowl¬ 
edge and experience and having increasing 
validity; the highest is issued only to college 
graduates Special certificates may also bo 
issued ill special subjects Graduates of the 
University of North Dakota, of the Dakota 
State Noinial Schools! and of other colleges 
and normal schools within the stale offering 
equivalent ins true Li on may be ceitificated 
without examination and on similar terms. 
For the training of future teachers the state 
maintains two State Normal Schools at May- 
villc and Valley City, and graduates or high 
schools which oITcr a four-year course, with 
certain review and professional subjects in 
the last year, mny also receive a teachers' 
certificate on graduation. A SLato Normal 
School Board looks after the normal schools 
of the state So far ns it applies, work in. 
aummei sessions may also be accepted in lieu 
of examination subjects. 

County superintendents may, if they dcsite, 
hold teachers' meetings one Saturday each 
month, which teachers outside of cities and 
high schools must attend .Superintendents 
may also hold an annual teachcis' institute, or 
instead may organize a county teachers’ 
training school, of from three to four wwW 
duration SlnLc aid or $100 a year is given 
each county for teachers’ institutes, and, if a 
county training school is organized, the county 
must appiopriatc a sum equal to twice the 
number of teachers who have taught for four 
months in the county the preceding year A 
portion of all teachers' examination fees also 
goes Lo the teachers' institute fund. Teachcis 
are paid for one week lor attendance A state 
minimum wage law requuos a minimum wage 
of $35 a month The average wage for 1010 
was $51 80 

Higher and Special Institutions —Tho Uni¬ 
versity of North Dakota and the SLato School 
or Mines at Grand Forks, and tho State Agri¬ 
cultural College at Fargo, stand as the culmina¬ 
tion of the public school system of the state 
Fargo College (Cong.) at Faigo; Wesley Col¬ 
lege (M.F) at Gland Forks, Giiuul Forks 
College (Luth.) at Grand Forks, mid tlie 
Presbyterian College at Jamestown assist 
in the work of collcgiato education in tho 
state, 

In addition to the above institutions, tho 
state also maintains the State School for tho 
Deaf and Dumb at Devils Lake, tho state 
secondary schools, mentioned above; and the 
StQte School for the Blind at Bathgate 

E P, C 
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References — 

Annual Reports of tho Territorial Hoard of Education 
lflfM-lBtiO 

An Reps. Territorial Su.pt Publ Instr ,, 1B70-1BB8 
{Not all pulAuhed) 

JJien Rep Territorial lid, of Educ , lflB7-18BB 
J3ieu Reps State Supl Publ Instr, 1BBD-1800 to 
1011-1012 

General Sthool Laws of North Dakota, 1011 cd 
Reports of Inspcclora and State Hoards 

NORTH DAKOTA, UNIVERSITY OF 
GRAND FORKS, N D, —Established by 
net of Lb o Tom tonal Assembly Feb. 23, If183, and 
opened its doors in Soptoinbci, 1884 In 1911 
tlieic weio Llm teen buildings, lcpicscnling 
in their construction nnd equipment nn ex¬ 
penditure of $700,000, The student body 
numbers 972, of these 495 arc in the colleges, 
348 in the summer session, and 120 in the 
Model High School. The teaching stall con¬ 
sists of 105 members, Lhn ty-aevon of whom are 
of professorial giadc. The univcisity main¬ 
tains six colleges Liberal Arts, Teaching 
Mining Enginening, Mechanical and Elcctiical 
Engineering, Law, and Medicine, ft mining 
substation aL Hebron, N D., nnd a biological 
station fit Devils Lake, N.D. The State 
Public Health Laboiatoiy and Geological 
Survey arc under the authority of the Board 
of Trustees. The gcnei al ana departmental 
libraries contain 45,000 volumes 

Tlie university at the time of its establish¬ 
ment received 126,000 acres of land which, 
when finally sold, will give an endowment of 
$2,000,000 The assets of the university 
in 1911 amount to $2,400,000, the annual 
income la made up of payments fioin contracts 
and interest on land sales, the piuceeds of the 
iW mill tax, special appropiiationis foi main¬ 
tenance, and payments of foes and rents The 
income in the year 1911-1912 was $373,000, 
of which -332,000 was foi buildings, and 341,000 
for operation of the University Commons 
leaving Tor the conduct of the univcisity and 
lb stations 3229,400 

The piiuciple of affiliation of church colleges 
with the state univorsiLy was liisL inaugurated 
at the University of North DakoLa m 1904, 
resulting in the maintenance of Wesley Col¬ 
lege, a McLhodiat school in affiliation with 
the university 

The university has had the following picsi- 
clcnts Di. William M. Blackburn, 1SS4, Pro¬ 
fessor Henry Montgomciy, acting president, 
1S85-LSH7; Di. Ilomcr 13 Sprague, 1SB7- 
1891, Dr Webster Mcrnfield, 1S91-1D0Q, 
Dr Frank L MeVey, 1909- F. L. M. 

NORTHEND, CHARLES (1814-1895).— 
Educational writer; was educated at Duinmcr 
Academy and Amherst College. Ho was prin¬ 
cipal of the fiist grammar school nt Danvers, 
Mass. (1836), and was afterwards superin¬ 
tendent of schools at Danvers and at New 
Britain, Conn. lie was for many yenis 
494 
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secretary of the American Irihli tuLe of In- 
Bti notion, and was active in other educa¬ 
tional associations His publications, include: 
Teacher and Parent ami The Teachers 1 Assistant 
These books passed thiough innny editions, 
and foi nioic than tluity years they ranked 
ns the most popular educational books He 
was also the autlioi of Letters to Parents , 
Exercises in Dictation, and numerous ai tides 
in educational journals. W S M 

NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS - These in¬ 
clude) Northfield Seminary for young Indies, 
at East Noithfiold, Mass., founded in 1879, 
and Mount Herman Boys' School, four and 
one half miles distant, founded in 1SS1 Both 
sohools arc of secondary grade and picpnie 
for college They wcic established by Lhc 
late D L Moody, to meet the needs of young 
men and young women of limited means who 
were ambitious to acquire the benefits of a 
thorough Christian education In addition 
to this characteristic, Uyo additional fea tuies 
arc prominent’ (I) The Bible is emphasized 
in every course of study, and each student 
ia icquired to take a minimum of two recitations 
a week in this subject, undei systematic in¬ 
state t ion (2) Each student is requited to 
discharge some assigned duty each day in the 
dormitories, in dining hall and kitchen, oi 
faim. The grounds and buildings of the 
seminary lcpicsenl an investment of S9l0,174, 
nhd the school has an endowment of §575,198 
Mount Hermon Boys' School has invested in 
grounds and equipment §1,007,707, with a 
further endowment of §627,823. 

NORTHRUP, BIRDSEY GRANT (1817- 
1898). — State Superintendent of Schools; 
was graduated from Yale College in 1S41 and 
fiom the Yale Theological School in 1S45. 
lie taught in the public schools of Connecticut; 
was agent of the State Boaid of Education of 
Massachusetts (1S57-1SG7), Agent of the State 
Board of Education of Connecticut (1867-1873), 
and Sccictary of the State Boaid of Education 
(State Superintendent of Schools) of Connecti¬ 
cut (1873-1893). His publications include: 
Education Abroad , Forestry iji Europe, and 
Lessons from European Schools, and numerous 
reports on education W S, M. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, EDUCA¬ 
TION IN. — See Canada, Education in. 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, FERGUS 
FALLS, MINN —A Lutheran denomina¬ 
tional institution founded in 1900 The 
college grounds include eight acres located about 
half a milo from the center oT the city of Fergus 
Falls. The institution comprises the follow¬ 
ing six departments: collegiate, normal, 
picparatory, commerce, music, art. Tha 
course of religious instruction is obligatory 
upon every regular student, There arc (1912) 


nine instructors The student body numbers 

119. E. J. 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, NAPER¬ 
VILLE, ILL —A coeducational institution 
established at Plainfield in 18G2 by the Evan¬ 
gelical Confeicnees of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin ns Lho Plainfield College, the 
present name being adopted in 18G4 Tho 
college was moved to Napcivillc in 1870 The 
following departments are maintained acad¬ 
emy, college of liberal art% Gciman, coinmeicc, 
music, ait, physical culture The entrance 
requirements to the college me fifteen units 
of high school work The degrees of A.B., 
B S., and B.L % arc conferred. The faculty 
consists of twenty-five members, and the 
student emollmcnl in 1911-1012 was 396, 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, WATER- 
TOWN, WIS. —An mstitiitJOJ} founded in 1865 
by the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Wis¬ 
consin mul comprising propniAtory, collegiate, 
and business departments The entrance le- 
(]Uiromonls to tho college arc equivalent to the 
work of the picparatory depiutmcnt The 
college com sc leads to the degree of A.B 
There is a faculty of twelve mombcis, and the 
enrollment of students in 1911-1912 was 204. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON, ILL —A coeducational jnsti- 
tution, founded ff in the interests or Chiislian 
lonining," and chartered on Jan 28, 1851, 
The chnifccr provides that a majority of the 
board shall be members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but no religions tests arc 
required of students. The trustees chose as 
the first picsident Clark TiLus Hnmian. The 
university purchased 397 acres of land twelve 
nnlcs to the north of the center of Chicago on 
the shoies of Lake Michigan Hcic the uni¬ 
versity was established and opened for instruc¬ 
tion in 1855. The place was named Evanston in 
honoi of Dr. John Evans, president oT tho corpo¬ 
ration Tho College or Liberal Arts was the only 
department of the institution until 1809, when 
the Chiengo Medical College became a dopnit- 
ment of Northwestern University, The Law 
School, founded in 1859, became a department 
under sole control of the university in 1891 
The College of Engineering was established 
in 1907, although for many years the uni¬ 
versity had offered courses in engineering in 
the College of Liberal Arts The School of 
Pharmacy was incorporated in 18SO and be¬ 
came a department of the university the same 
year. The Dental School was organized in 
1387 and was made a department or tho uni¬ 
versity three years later, In 1895 the School 
of Music was established, the School oT Com¬ 
merce in 1909 A preparatory department 
was established at Evanston in I860. On the 
campus, also, ia Garrett Biblical Institute in 
close affiliation with the university 

The total emollmcntof the university, 1911- 
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1912, including the enrollment in the affiliated 
schools, was 4344, The total enrollment in. 
1855-1856, fifty-five years previous, was ten. 
The growth of the umveisity has kept pace 
with the development of Chicago, the city of 
its birth Only one of the institutions of the 
Middle West that existed in 1850 has now a 
larger enrollment, The increase in inntciial 
equipment is not leas marked, In the first 
year the trustees collected on " the scholar¬ 
ship plan " 590,000, which represented practi¬ 
cally their entire assets, Sixty ycaia later 
the assets amount to about §9,000,000, 

Expenditures for 1910-1911 weio §740,297 
The assets of all kinds for 1911 amount to 
§9,098 821 The value of • buildings and 
grounds used for educational purposes, includ¬ 
ing libraries, museums, and sundry equipment, 
was §3,376,130, and trust funds, in addi¬ 
tion to educational property located m the 
center of Chicago, was $4,555,766 The cash 
gifts Tor the year amounted to S2S8,175 

In Evanston aic located the College of 
Liberal Arts, the School of Music, the College 
of Engineering, Garrett Biblical Institute, the 
Sahool of Oratory, and Evanston Academy 
On the south side of Chicago is tile Medical 
School, and in Noithwcstein Uniyciaifcy Build¬ 
ing, situated m Lho hcait of Chicago, me the 
Law School, the School of Pharmacy, the Den¬ 
tal School, and the School of Commerce. In 
the Northwestern Umveisity Building is also 
the Gary Library of Law, one of the largest 
law libraries in existence, Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity Settlement is situated in a congested 
district on the northwest side of Chicago 

J C. B. 

NORTON, CHARLES ELIOT (1829-1908), 
— Professor of the history of ait at Harvaid 
University and man of letters, After girulu- 
ating at Harvard m 1846, he joined an East 
India counting house in Boston, he was sent, 
in 1849, to India and loturnod byway of Eu¬ 
rope in 1851. In the following yefti lie pub¬ 
lished anonymously Five Christmas Hymns 
and in 1854 a Book of 7/r/nms for Young 
Persons He still intended at the tune to 
enter the ministry In 1355-1857 and in 1868- 
1873 lie was in Europe and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the leading men of letters in England, 
including Carlyle, Ruskin, and Fitzgerald, Ho 
was a frequent contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly almost from its establishment, and 
with Lowell lie took charge of the North Amer- 
ican Review from 1064 Lo 1868, In I860 lie 
wrote Notes of Travel and Study in Italy lie 
was appointed professor of the history of art 
in 1875 and hold this offico until ho became 
professor emeritus in 1898 lie oignnizod 
exhibitions of drawings of Turner (1874) nnd 
Ruskin (1879) Ilia reputation lcsts mainly 
on his woik ns nil inspiring teacher and on Ins 
Dante studies and translations He trans¬ 
lated the Vila Nitoua (1860 and 1867), and 
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the Divina Commcdia (1891-1802) In 3881 
ho founded the Dante Society His other 
works include' Historical Study of Church 
Building in the Middle Ages Venice, Siam, 
Florence (1880); Letteis of Carlyle and Em¬ 
erson (1883), Carlyle’s Lettos and Reminis¬ 
cences (1886-1888); Lelteu s of Lowell (1894); 
and as liteinry executor foi Ruskin ho wrote 
introductions to Llio American edition of his 
works 

NORTON, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS (1S10- 
1883).—Textbook author and scientist; was 
giaduatcd from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point in 1831, lie held 
piofcssor&hip in New Yoik Umvcrsit}', Dela- 
wnie College, Biown University, aiul Yale 
College, lie published textbooks on nstion- 
omy (1839) and natural philosophy (1869), 
and made numinous lescaichcs in molecular 
physics and teirestrial magnetism. W. S.M, 

NORWAY, EDUCATION IN — Norway, 
a constitutional monarchy, having an aiea of 
124,129 7 square miles and a population of 
2,392,698 (19 L0) The civil divisions for 
local government, which me also aieas of edu¬ 
cational adminitiation, arc eighteen counties 
(dinner), towns, and unal communes (heneder); 
the latter aic gencinlly paiishes oi suhpaiishcs 
The capital, Christiania, has a population of 
243,801; Bcigen has 76,917, ami Trondhjcm, 
45,226 Them me all Logclhci aixty-onc uiban 
communes Dunng the Middle Ages Norway 
foimcd an independent monnichy. In 1397 
it onteicd the Culmni union with Sweden and 
Denmark, and when the union was broken 
(1527), Nonvny remained wiLh the lattei 
By the terms of the peace of Kiel (Jan, 14, 
1614) Norway was tiansfcircd fiom Dcnmaik 
to Sweden The union was effrcLcd only 
thiough the prison of the King, Norway re- 
taming its independent legislntmc. In 1905 
the union with Sweden terminated, and the 
present King, Haakon VII, a son of the King 
of Derunaik, was called to the throne, _ The 
Reformed Religion (Lutheran) was intro¬ 
duced into the kingdom in the fifteenth con- 
tiny and lias cxciciscd gicat influence upon 
the educational development 

Educational History, — Education was ong- 
molly under the control of the Church, and 
it was the duty of Lhc parish clergy to sec that 
childicn were instructed in religion and in 
lctteis up to the time of their confirmation. 
When the constitution of 1814 was adopted, 
thcic were four classical (cathedinl) schools 
in the kingdom; but even in these schools tha 
mother tongue was treated as a separate 
branch, fur Norway was never dominated by 
the classical spirit An act oi 1827 provided 
that tlieic should be a permanent school near 
every principal ohuich in. the country, nnd am¬ 
bulatory schools foi isolated distncts There 
was, however, no maiked educational move¬ 
ment before the political awakening ill the 
400 
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thiiil dcc/idc of tlie nineteenth century. Then 
aiose the demand that national culture should 
reflect national ideals, and that it should rest 
upon a liim basis of elementary education 
supported by public authonties In 18*18 an 
act was pasbed by the Stoitiling providing foi 
public elementaly schools in the towns, This 
was followed in 1860 by a new act icgulating 
iural schools, and in I860 by legal provision 
foi continuation schools These acta were 
finally replaced by that of 1889, carried by the 
Liberal party, which pcitained to both towns 
and rmftl parishes, This measure not only 
required that elemcntajy schools should bo 
piovidodj but pi escribed m detail the organiza¬ 
tion and programs of the different guides of 
schools; for although local authorities aro 
responsible for the establishment and main¬ 
tenance of schools, the law has left nothing 
essential to their Unlimited choice. 

Undei the awakened consciousness of na¬ 
tional life and needs, the classical schools were 
the chief subjects of criticism; and the conflict 
between the older humanities and scientific 
and modern subjects was worked out through 
a series of laws and experiments, beginning 
with tiie Jaw of June 17, 1869, and culminating 
in that of July 27, 189G, which determines the 
present organisation of the middle and scc- 
ondaiy schools 

Present System — The national system of 
education in Norway is similar in many re¬ 
spects to the system of Sweden and Donmaik, 
(ijg.u ), but places grcntci emphasis upon pi ac¬ 
tion! tunning and modern subjects. It is 
noted for the complete provision of schools, 
for their adaptation to the different classes of 
society and the close coordination of the sev¬ 
eral orders of education. 

The Department of Education and Ecclesi¬ 
astical affairs has control of the system. The 
administration of primary schools is committed 
to school dnectors, one for each of the six 
dioceses of the kingdom. Bishop and Dean 
take part in the general supervision of the 
schools, and the clcigy may supervise the 
religious instruction 

The Primary Schools. — In each municipality 
(town or division of a county) there is a local 
board ( skolcslyrcl ) which consists of a priest, the 
chairman of the municipal council (oi one of the 
aldermen), ono of the teachers chosen by the 
body of teachers, and additional members (men 
and women) chosen by the municipal council 
In the towns, at least one fourth of the inen>- 
bcis so chosen muBt ho parents who have 
children in tho primary schools Tho school 
baaid, winch elects its own clmnman, has 
charge of rdl tho mrangements for the schools 
of the municipality, i.c, choice of sites, build¬ 
ing plans, appointment of teachers, etc Every 
year the board submits to the municipal 
council an estimate of tho expenditures for the 
coming year 

The inspection oF tho primary schools is 
vol. iv —2x 


intrusted to a committee consisting of ono 
member of the school board as chan man, and 
three members (men or women) chosen in 
towns by the patents of the children Attending 
the school, and m the country by parents 
and the ratepayers m a school district This 
committee maintains constant supervision 
of the schools and of children of school age 
The school board and the bomrd of inspection 
in the countiy districts may bring the affniis 
of the piimary school before a meeting of the 
ratepayers of tho district and parents of chil¬ 
dren attending the school, who live in tho 
distnct. Certain questions must be discussed 
at the district meeting before they can be 
dccidedj e g, whether coiporal punishment may 
be ndminifateicd, changes in the distncl regu¬ 
lation, etc. In the laigG Iowiib, the school 
board appoints professional inspector, and 
where there Are several schools, aa a iule, a 
headmaatei to each 

For every county, there is a county school 
boaid, consisting of lluee members chosen 
by the county aouncil This board has ohaige 
of the common educational matters of the 
county, and makes pioposnls to the county 
council concerning the income and the expen¬ 
diture for county schools 

School Piovision ,—In tho country, every 
distuct included in a municipality must have 
a piimary school with at least two classes, 
one for ohildicn from seven to len years of age 
(infant school), and one for childien from ten 
to foui teen On account of the distances, the 
distiicis in many places me again divided into 
several infant school districts In the towns, 
the primary school is divided into three divi¬ 
sions, intended respectively for childien seven 
to ten years of Qgc, ten to twelve, and twclvo 
to fourteen Each of these divisions may 
again be divided into several classes 

School Buildings — Special buildings must 
be erected or rented for pumaiy schools In 
the country, however, in Lhc infant school 
districts and in piimary school districts that 
have less than twenty childien of school ngc, 
school may be held in rotation in the houses 
of the inhabitants of the district, wlicie suffi¬ 
cient room can be procured These ,J ambula¬ 
tory schools n aie steadily decreasing in num¬ 
ber 

Prop) am of Studies and Time Allotment ,— 
The subjects of instruction required by Jaw 
foi piimary schools and the distribution of 
time arc shown by the table on the following 
page, which campuses a typical progiam for a 
country school of two divisions and for a 
ginded city school 

If optional branches arc added to the regular 
program, instruction in these must bo given 
in extra hours. In the city schools, foreign 
languages ma}' be included and elaborate 
provision is generally made for domestic 
subjects for girls In the most liortlieily 
counties, wheic the Finns and Laps arc found, 
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thcii naLivo languages may be used ns auxiliary 
to the Norwegian. 


WEEKLY TIME-TAULE SHOWING THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF HOURS 


OntiiavronY 

SuDiLcra 

CrtDSTtlV 

School 

Cmr School 

Divisions 

Divisions 

• 

3 

3 

Clnss 

Class 

Class 

1 

3 

t 

z 

3 

4 

A 

a 

7 

Religion . . 

7 

7 > i 

0/2 

0/2 

0/2 

1 

1 

i 

3 

Norwegian 

9 

7 

12 

10 

8 

5 

5 

5 

G 
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fi 

0 

5 

4 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

WnUng 

5 

4 

l 

1 

3 

2 

. 1 

L 

1 

Geography 


2 


3 

2 
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1 

1 

History 

3 

2 
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2 

1 

1 

1 

Natural eolanoca 
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1 
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2 

2 

Singing 

2 
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1 

1 

| 1 

1 

1 
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2/2 

2 

1 2 

2 

2 

Drawing 






2 

. 2 

2 

2 

Manual y,ork 


PI 





2 

2 

2 

Total hours 

30 

30 

TT 

77 

77 

17 

l" 

24 

23 


1 GoQiD&lry la inkon in Lho upptir eludes 0/ Lho city schools 

The distinctions between city and rural 
schools illustrate the flexibility of the system. 
In the country, boys and girls arc generally 
taught in the same class; in the city, in sepa- 
ruto classes, with modified piogmms for the 
girls. The classes in the countiy schools 
should have a minimum of thiity-fivc pupils 
and should not exceed forty-five, in the city 
schools, the range is fiom forty to fifty. The 
number of school hours a week in country 
schools exceeds the number in the city schools, 
but the annual session in the countiy is shorter, 
comprising fiom twelve to eighteen weeks as 
against forty weeks in the city 

The standard to be attained by the primary 
school is fixed by law for religion only. In this 
subject a thorough knowledge of the mnin 
facts of Bible history and Church history, and 
of the Catechism, according to the Evangelical 
Lutheran creed, is required. In the other 
subjects, it is left to the school board to fix 
the standard; in most of the rural municipali¬ 
ties, however, the standard or the various 
subjects, and the tiine-Lnble, are determined 
111 accordance wiLli the " Noimal Plan,” 
which after the passage of the act of 1S89 
xvaa sent out by the Central Deportment as 
a guide ILs requirements are indicated by 
the model time-tables The examinations 
and form of leaving certificates arc determined 
by the local boards. 

The educational movement in Norway was 
marked fioni the firsL by regard foi physical 
development and training. The Swedish or 
Ling astern of gymnastics was early intio- 
duccd into the teachers' colleges and adopted 
in the city schools ^ Gicat attention has also 
been given to hygienic conditions, nnd the 
school Duildings of Christiania, of Bergen, and 
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of nthci populous centers arc models in nirangc- 
ment and in their equipment of baths, of 
gymnasiums, and 100 ms foi manual tininnig 
and domes lie arts The spirit and methods 
of instruction in the schools are also decidedly 
modem. 

Instiuctum is flee in nil clashes of public 
primaly schools Needy childicn loccivo their 
schoolbooks and matoiinl fiom the municipal¬ 
ity In Clnistiania of lute years the mu¬ 
nicipal council has also voted the ncccssaiy 
funds for supplying all needy children with a 
meal every school day 

Teachers —Teachers of pi unary schools 
me appointed by the local school bonids. 
Both men and women ate eligible for appoint¬ 
ment, unci in town schools thcic must be one 
leachei or each sex, Only those can leccive 
permanent appointment who lmvo completed 
the twentieth ycai of age, belong to Lhe 
Established Chinch, and have passed a 
teachers' examination. About one thud of the 
situations, however, may be filled on terms of 
three months' notice, and for these appoint¬ 
ments, and for visiting and assiaant teachers, 
no examination is lcquned There aic two 
grades of teachers' examinations The lower, 
which concsponds to the cnliancc examination 
of training colleges, covers what is lecjmsito 
foi a permanent appointment in an mfnnfc 
school in the countiy The higher teachers' 
examination, 01 leaving examination at the 
training colleges, is lequircd for a permanent 
appointment in the town piiinaiy schools, 
and in the second division aE the country 
prunniy schools. The examinations arc in 
charge of a commiLlec consisting of three 
members, who also inspect the teachers' 
tiairung colleges 

Theic me at picsent Len colleges for the 
training of teacheia foi the primary school, 
of which six are public, one for each diocese, 
nnd four pi irate The public colleges are free. 
In the private colleges, by the aid of govern¬ 
ment grants, a eonsidciablc numbci of free 
students aic admitted. Candidates for ad¬ 
mission, both men and women, must be at 
least in their eighteenth ycai, must pass an 
examination in the primary studies, and oiler 
testimonials or good character. The couisc 
of tinimng covers three ycnis and includes all 
the subjects taught in the pi unary schools. 
To each of the public colleges is attached a one- 
yem prepninLion class for teachers of infant, 
or low'ci piimnry, schools. The public colleges 
legistcr about 520 students, the private col¬ 
leges about 400, 

For the training of tcachcis (men and 
women) m sloyd, needlew 01 k, domestic econ¬ 
omy, gymnas lies, drawing, singing, and writing, 
courses nio held at longci or shorter interval, 
according to lcquiicmonfc, Holiday or " con¬ 
tinuation " courses lasting fivo or six weeks 
nro also held for toncheis of the primary schools. 
In these courses, of which there is one in each 
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dioccac, particular attention is given to Nor¬ 
wegian history and natural science, nrul edu¬ 
cational matters aro discussed Since 1894 
summer corn sea of twelve days' duration have 
also been held annually at the TJmvaraily and 
at the Dei gen Museum; these courses arc 
especially intended to instruct teachers in 
natural science, The Government votes an 
annual sum, which oT late years has amounted 
to 10,000 lei ones ($2080), towards traveling 
scholarships for primary school tcachcis, 
ScYCTftl municipalities also pi ovule traveling 
scholu ships 

iSaJmics —The salniica of teachers, which 
vary greatly in different places, me n atm ally 
highest in Christiania. In this city the head 
teachers receive 2G00-3S00 kroncs ($744- 
$1087), free residence and wood foi fuel or 
compensation for it, calculated at 900 kroncs. 
Assistant men tcachcis recoivo 1400-2GOO 
kroncs (S400-S744); women teachers 000— 
1500 krones (S25S-S429). For the country 
the minimum salary is in the infant school- 
fourteen kroncs ($4) for each school week with 
thirty horns 1 instruction In the higher divi¬ 
sions' 18 krones (S5 15) foi each school week 
or thirty-six horns' instiuction. In addition 
to this teachers in tlio countiy, who give at 
least twcnty-foui weeks’ instruction m the 
year, enjoy font increases of salary, each of 
sixty krones ($17 10) yearly in the infant 
school and 100 kioncs (S28.G0) yearly in Lho 
higher divisions, arier respectively four, eight, 
ten, and fifteen yems' service Moicover, one 
teacher, at least, in each commune must be 
furnished, without charge, a house and a 
piece of land Teachers are pensioned by the 
state. 

Statistics of Primary Schools, — The efficient 
administration of the system is indicated by 
the largo enrollment in the schools, about 
370,000 pupils at the la teat date reported 
(1909) or 15} pci cent of tbe population. Of 
the total 92,950 wcie in city schools The 
teaching force numbeiod 8106, of whom 5611 
(4183 men, 1428 women) were in the lurnl 
schools, or one teacher to every forty-seven 
pupils, the city schools employed 2405 (850 
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men, 1G3D women), one lonelier to thirty-three 
pupils 

The expenditure for the public elementary 
schools was 13,047,21(1 krones ($3,731,562). 
cquiudciit to S10 pci capita of cm ailment and 
to $1.54 per capita of population Of the 
amount 42.7 pci cent went to the support of 
city schools. The State appropriated 4,256,- 
749 kroncs, equal to 32 per cent, of the total 
cxpcndifcuic 

Sources of Support. — The Slate contributes 
one thud of the regular saljmca paid to teachers 
of pi unary schools. The remaining expenses 
fall upon the communes and the counLy funds 
The lattei, however, arc clenvcd from Stale 
giants to the amount of three fouiths the toLnl; 
the lcmaimng fourth comes from the county 
revenues These funds clcfiay extia expendi¬ 
tures, i c, incicnsc of teachers’ salaries for long 
services, aid toward the erection of school 
buildings; and pioyision of land for teachers 
or compensation for the same, educational 
apparatus, aid for poor municipalities, ex¬ 
pense for substitute teachers to replace tegular 
teachers in ease of long illness; for continua¬ 
tion schools and aitisan schools (arbeids&ofc?). 

The annual expenditure fiom public funds 
foi teacheia’ colleges (lacrtiskolcr) not included 
in the totals above given is about 255,000 kr 
($73,000) A small propoition of this amount 
goes to private tunning colleges 
Schools for Defectives —'Public piovision 
foi the education of children is completed by 
schools foi defectives, i.e. the deaf, blind, and 
imbecile cluldicn. Tins work, which is under 
a director attached to the central department 
of education, is regulated by a law of 1881 and 
subsequent amending laws In respect to 
encral instruction, the aim of the schools for 
efectives ia the same ns that of the primary 
school; in addition the pupils me educated 
for a practical life The school couises extend, 
ns a juId, oyer eight yo/ns. Deni children are 
admitted at the ago of seven, blind children at 
the age oT nine, and imbeciles, at present, at 
the age of fourteen oi fifteen. 

The latest statistics relating to these schools 
arc as follows' — 


Institutions 

Pdpilh 

Tucrchs 

ClaasIflcQiion 

Number 

Bo\a 

Girla 

To tul 

Men 

Womon 

Total 

Far Lho Deaf . , 

3 

171 

167 

328 

30 

31 

07 

For Lho Blind 

2 

LID 

62 

142 

13 

10 

23 

For Lho Feebleminded . . 

3 

2BQ 

230 

407 

20 

£3 

73 


The institutions considered are all mam- in regard to neglected children and those who 
tamed by the State, which also supports a need special restraint. The age of criminal 

school for blind adults responsibility was raised by this nct from ten 

Abandoned and Vicious Children — Qy the to fourteen years and it was requiied that 
net of June G, 1898, which went into effect young cnminals below fourteen instead of 

in 1000, Norway took an advanced position being punished should be brought under moral 
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influences and properly instructed Chilclion 
■\y1io commit ciimcs nftci having completed 
thou fourteenth year, arc liable to punishment, 
but until they roach tho age of sixteen, educa¬ 
tional measures may be employed with them. 
The net is applicable, also, to clnldicn who aio in 
(lunger of becoming burdens to society either 
ng lazy idlers or as criminals and convicts 
Such children uudev specified conditions may 
be placed in the care of the Stntc. The chnigc 
of children who come within the provisions of 
the act is commiltcd to boaids of guaidians, 
formed in every municipality and consisting 
of a judge, a clcigyman, and fiva members 
chosen for a neiiod of two years by Lhe mu- 
mcipal council. One of these members must 
be a medical man living or practicing in the 
municipality, and one or two must be women, 

The boards of guardians have authority to 
remove a child from his parents and place 
him in a trustwoithy family, or homo, or in 
an institution, such as a reformatory school, 
or a sKolehjcm If the board of guardians con¬ 
sider that tlio child may be left with his par¬ 
ents, they may warn both him and hi a 
parents and in certain eases may punish the 
child ns merited. 

A reformatory school may be erected by a 
single nuimcipality 01 by several m conjunc¬ 
tion Its plan must be appioved by the King 
Children that nie so depraved morally Lhat 
their attendance at the ordinary school would 
be injurious to other children may he com¬ 
mitted to a skolehjcm These institutions 
aie of two classes, one foi specially depraved 
cbddien, and one foi lhe way wind The 
former aie elected by the State, foi boys and 
girls separately At BnsL, near ClingLiama, 
one has been built to accommodate 150 boys 
A similar establishment for girls hnq been 
founded near ChviBlmm. The moic lenient 
institutions may he pnvato or municipal, but 
must conform to the legal requirements, 

The flLatc charge of clnldicn that me re¬ 
moved from then patents ends when the cause 
ceases and as a rule is not continued after Lhe 
child has completed his eighteenth year. 
Children Lhat have been placed in rcfoimjitoucs 
of the strictest kind may, however, be kept 
thereuntil they have completed their twenty- 
ftist year. The supervision of this class of 
clnldicn pertains to the Ecclesiastical and 
Educational Department. The cost of the 
Work is divided between the Slate and the 
municipalities 

Continuation Schools — Provision foi con¬ 
tinuing the education of youths and adults after 
the period for attendance upon pi unary schools 
is made by a vnnoty of agencies' the ordinaly 
continuation schools ( Fortsacttdsesskohr ) with 
sessions of from one to six months a year are 
intended for young people, fifteen to' sixteen 
ycais of age, who have been out of school for 
a year or two and who wish to review their 
studies These schools in 1009 numbered 


166 with 2455 pupils (1028 males, 827 females). 
The expenditure was 68,013 kioncs ($18,388)' 
of will oh 05 per cent wns from public funds! 
Evening schools, intended fov pupils seventeen 
Lo nineteen years of age, olfer special courses, 
covering, on an average, instruction for fifty 
hours in the year They numbered 5C9 m 
1009 with 8299 pupils (of which 551G were 
oung men) The expenditure wes 52,240 
roues (.514,940), of which SS per cent wns from 
public funds 

County schools are similar in purpose to 
People's High Schools which were introduced 
fiom Denmark (</v) The foimci, however, 
which aie maintained by public authorities, 
place special emphasis upon practical or techni¬ 
cal subjects, i c in the schools for men, or 
mixed schools, upon drawing and aloyd, in 
the schools for gnls only, upon needlework 
and domestic arts The tcacheTS of these 
schools are generally taken from the stnJT of 
the primary schools or, for the higher studies, 
from the force of secondary professois, The 
annual session is from six to seven months; 
schools for women only three months. The 
latest statistics thaw thnty-ninc county schools 
with 15S0 pupils (981 men, 699 women) and 
fifteen People's Iligh Schools with about 
650 pupils, of Lhe&c n little moic than half 
weic men The ft Late subsidizes botli classes 
of schools 

C'iLy evening schools and the county schools 
in ftome cases have developed into what arc 
tcunod Working Men's Colleges In these 
institutions adult men and women aie in¬ 
structed m the phenomena eh natmo, m the 
duties and relations of bocinl life, and in the 
progicss of knowledge and its indu&tiuil 
lcsults The fhht college of this clna^ wns 
elected in Christiania in 1885, and this example 
has since been followed in several towns and 
rural distncts The public libinrics, which 
number about 700, cooperate with this woik, 

Secondary Education. ■— Public sccondaiy 
schools are under the general diicction of the 
Dcpaitment of Ecclesiastical and Educational 
Affnns Foi the inspection of the schools and 
the airangemcnfc of the leaving examinations, 
theie is a council of seven mcmbeis competent 
in mnttora of higher education; in lespecl to 
hygienic matters an expert is called to the 
assistance of the council. 

The public secondaiy schools aio either 
state or municipal schools. Each of the 
founer is managed by a special boaid con sis L- 
ing of the head master, one mcmbei appointed 
by the Dcpaitment, and three by the munici¬ 
pal council The municipal secondary schools 
may be managed by the local school board, 
oi by a special board The principal!* and 
peimancnt tcacheis of the state schools receive 
then appointments fiom the ICmg and are 
government officials The municipalities pro¬ 
vide the school premises, buildings, and equip¬ 
ments, the cun on L expenses aie met by gov- 
500 
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eminent giants, fens, and endowments. The 
municipal schools arts alho supported m part 
by government grants Their pi incipals and 
pci jflJincnt teachers are appointed by the 
Dcpaitment or Public Instruction mid their 
qualifications and salaries aic pracLienlly the 
game ns foi teachers or the state schools 

There me also many private secondniy 
schools of tho same standing as Llio public 
schools 

By the law or 1806 piovision is made lor 
two orders of secondary lnstiuction, the lower 
based upon tho primary school, the higher 
leading up from the lower to the university 
In lb complete form, the lower secondary 
school (middelskole) comprises foui piogrcsaivc 
classes, the course terminating with an exam¬ 
ination (muldclskoleeksamen). This school is 
coordinated wiLh the second division of the 
city piimnry schools, the age for entrance 
being eleven years; if the school 1ms less than 
four classes, the age and standaid arc corre¬ 
spondingly iughei 

The gymnasium (higher secondary school) 
comprises three progressive classes leading to 
the examen artuim which is lcquned for ad¬ 
mission to university studies To enter tho 
gymnasium the applicant mubt be at least fif¬ 
teen years old and must have passed the wndrteJ- 
skolecksamcn. The coui sc of the gymnasium 
is uniform for the first class, nt the end of 
which there is bifurcation into the modern 
side and the linguistic-historical side. The 
latter may include a Latin section, although by 
the law of 1896 the classical languages (Latin 


and Greek) are relegated to the university, 
In connection with the fiist class of the gym¬ 
nasium, or with the lowci secondary school, 
there may be arranged a one year's course for 
pupils who intend soon to enter business life. 
Both classes of secondary schools tiro, in gen- 
eial, coeducational. The girls gam relief 
from excessive work, cithci by spending two 
years in a class or by taking only one foreign 
language and a short course in mathematics, 
a privilege accorded to boys also. The pro¬ 
grams of the two orcleis of instruction aro 
shown by the following time-tables. — 


SPECIMEN TIME-TABLE FOR A 
MIDDELSKOLE 


Subjects 

Classfa 

1 

2 

a 

i 

Religion.. 

Norwegian , , , , 

□ errnub. ... , . ... 

Dnghah , 

History 

Geography 

Nnlurnl Solemn 

AnLhmcUo end MiUhtmallea 

Drawing 

WrlLlng 

□ymDnitica . ■ 

Manual Work 

Singing ... ... 

Number nf houra ft week 

2 

5 

0 

1 

3 

5 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

aa 

2 

\ 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

2 

W\ 

2 

1 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

aa 

1 
<1 

5 

G 

A 

2 

3 

S 

2 

■1 

2 

30~ 


Girls arc Instructed in domeslla Economy lb extra hours 


SPECIMEN TIME-TABLE FOE A GYMNASIUM 





1 

Liwauier Hist, 

LlNftTUBT HlBT, 


Modern CounaE 

CoUHBE W1TJIOUT 

CduntiK with 






Latin 



Latin 



Classes 


Clnssca 


Clusiea 


1 

; a 

3 

1 

2 

a 

1 

2 

3 

Hallglan . 

1 


2 

1 

1 

2 

1 


2 

Norwoginu . k , , 

4 

5 

| 

4 

fl 

5 

1 

5 

4 

Gorman , .. , 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

English , , , , , , 


1 2 

2 

4 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

French , ........ 

4 

1 2 

2 

i 

4 

3 

4 

5 


Latin . 




1 



a 

1 

11 

Ilia Lory 

3 

1 

3 

3 

a 

i 

3 

3 

Geography 

Nnlurnl Scicnco 

1 

l 

1 l 

i «» 

2 

R 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

i 

L 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Arilhmolia and MnLhomnLica 

L 

0 

(1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

n 

2 

Drawing 

2 

2 

1 

ji 



2 



Gymnastics 1 

Singing / ' ‘ ■ 

a 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Number of hnura n weak 

30 

1 

nO 

JO 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 


The division or tho time assigned to gymnas¬ 
tics and singing is left to the manageis of the 
different schools 

The vacation amounts to twelve to thirteen 
weeks in tho year, of which seven weeks are in 
the summer Every school day comprises six 
periods of forty-five minutes each Siv houis 


in the week, as a rule, ono hour a day, must 
be given to physical exorcises, manual work, 
and singing. 

Teachers — The atnlT of the state secondary 
schools consists of principals ( Reklors ), head 
teachers, and assistant teachers, men and 
women. There arc also special teachers foi 
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gymnastics, singing, sloyd, domestic economy, 
etc The teachers acquire tlinr theoretical 
training at the university The course of 
tiammg which covcis about six years is ter¬ 
minated by an examination ( lacrcreksamcn ) 
Affcci passing this examination the candidates 
must take a half-year con iso at the pedagogi¬ 
cal senimaiy of the university, and aio then 
examined in pedagogies, school method, and 
psychology. SimiillnTieously with this course 
the candidates gam piaatical experience in 
teaching nt an appointed school 

The salaries aro per annum,— 

Far princmnls . . 'lfiOQ-5100 kr 1 (S 1315 lu 3 134*1) 

For uofltl leacliarfl , 3200-1100 kr (S IM, r j lo 3 1259) 

For naslftliml le-icliara 2200-3200 kr (S G2(l lo S9151 

For ivonion Lcnohora 1200-1700 kr (3 343 lu 8 IbO) 

1 Also frea rcsldenco 

Statistics of Secondary Schools — There tuc 
14 state, 5 communnl, and 7 pnvntc schools 
hnving gymnasium clnsscs and authorized to 
prepare pupils for tho etamen mtiwm) in ad¬ 
dition there arc 52 schools (45 communal ancl 
7 private) that stop wiLh tho middle school 
examination, The total numbci of pupils in 
all classes of secondary schools in 1009 was 
17,104, distributed as follows; Gymnasium 
Glasses, 1725 (of thoso 444 wero gills); middle 
schools, 11,435 (girls, 5333): one year pie- 
pnratoiy, 3944 (girls, 2252; The number 
of teachers in the secondary schools was 1313, 
including S13 men and 500 women 

The expenditure for the public secondary 
schools of both orders is met by state and 
local appropriations, endowment funds, and 
tuition fees The fees arc fixed for each school 
accoiding to circumstances In 1909 the ex¬ 
penditure amounted to 2,203,225 kr (SG30,- 
122) Of this amount the State boie 35 pci 
cent and the local appropriations IS per cent 
or a little more than half the whole amount. 

In addition to the schools referred to above, 
there are scvcial municipalandpiivate schools 
without the examination lights, in which in¬ 
struction ia given beyond the scope of the pri¬ 
mary school These schools have a fleer 
arrangement than the wnddclsfcolcr, and have 
ns n special object provision foi the higher 
education of girls In 1909 theic was ono 
communal school of this class in Chnstiania 
with 40 pupila (all boys) and S9 private schools. 
Of the latter there were, for boys only, 9 
schools with 416 pupils; for girls only, 4 
schools With 241: pupils, and 76 coeducational 
schools with 2890 pupils (1634 boys , 1256 
girls) 

Cotirdination of Schools and Higher Institu¬ 
tions — Tho system of public education is 
completed by the universities and by special 
technical schools The olasc relation of the 
various classes ot schools to each other, 
which facilitates the passage from one to 
the othei, is illustrated by the accompanying 
diagram. 



Normal 
/as 

17-10 
1(M 7 
15-10 
14-15 
13-14 
12-13 
11-12 
10-11 
0-10 
8-9 
7-0 
6-7 

Technical Education —■ Technical schools, 
which aic found chiefly in the towns, are of 
two orders, tha lowei technical schools which 
pupils may enter from the elementary school, 
and a higher order based upon the middelskale 
The lower technical schools include (1) tech¬ 
nical evening schools with three-year cohiscb, 
comprising annual sessions or 8 months with 
instruction foi 10 hours n week; (2) publio 
drawing schools; and (3) industrial schools 
for girls with one-year courses in handicraft, 
and domestic aits, To tlus order belong also 
the Christiania Technical School; School of 
Islechamc Arts of Slucnsfjordcn; School for 
Wood and Metal Work at Bergen. Of a some¬ 
what higher or mate specialized character than 
the above named schools are the following; 
middle technical schools at Trondhjcm, Chris¬ 
tiania, and Beigcn, having four-year courses ancl 
requiring for entrance the leaving examina¬ 
tion of the lowei socondniy schools (middel- 
skolceksamcn); an elementary mining school 
at Kongsborg with a comse of two and one 
half ycais and twelve horns' session a week 
(age of entrance, eighteen years) , commercial 
gymnasiums at Christiania and Bergen with 
courses of two years for men and one year for 
women; 22 schools of navigation, for the pro¬ 
motion of rural industries the following; agri¬ 
cultural schools, 19, schools of gardening, 16; 
dairy schools, 6, 1 agiicultural high school. 
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Tlio technical schools of tlic highest class 
comprise 6 schools of engined mg, and n 
technical institute of itontlatry For pro¬ 
motion of the fine arts there are two na¬ 
tional schools, the Royal industnni art school, 
and the conservatory of music, both at Chris¬ 
tiania 

The University, — Tho Royal Frederick 
Univcisity at Christiania was founded in 
1811, and began its operation m 1813 with 11 
profcssois, 3 lecturers, and IS students In 
1012 it had 70 professais, 14 *' docents / 1 19 
fellows, and 1500 students. Tho university 
comprises five faculties, each af which elects 
its own president, oi dean, for a term of two 
ycais The cleans form the academic council 
which constitutes the univcislty’s board of 
management subordinate only to the Eccles¬ 
iastical and Education Department. The 
university professors receive their appoint¬ 
ments fiom the King, Tho minimum salary 
is 4500 kr, ($1206) with three additions of 
50 kr ($134) each aftei 5, 10, and 15 years' 
service. The 20 oldest professors, moreover, 
have an addition of 00 kr. each The " do¬ 
cents " are also appointed by the King. The 
fellows, who have only n limited amount af 
lecturing to do, arc appointed for one year at 
a tune, by the university council 

The gymnasium leaving examination (er- 
amen artium ) is required for admission to the 
university. The instruction is free, but fees 
arc paid foi admission to the various examina¬ 
tions (from S5.36 to $10.72). Before students 
can 50 up to any of the university degree 
examinations, they must have passed a pre¬ 
paratory examination, examen yhilosophicum . 
In this examination, philosophy is a compul¬ 
sory subject; the five remaining subjects may 
be chosen by the candidate from science, 
languages, history, mathematics, cLc. The 
time of picpnration foi the examon philoso- 
■phicum is 2 01 3 terms. The average time 
required to work up foi the various examina¬ 
tions is as follows 0 terms foi theology; 8 for 
law; 14 foi medicine, 10 for philology, Qiid 
10 for ,f teal students” Clinical facilities 
are afforded medical students in Lwo govern¬ 
ment hospitals whoso head physicians arc 
university professors. Theological students 
get their special training at a theological col¬ 
lege connected with tho univcisity. There 
aro various collections, laboratories, and scien¬ 
tific institutions belonging to the university. 
Among them nvc the University Library 
(350,000 volumes) which is also the National 
Library, with a reading room open to any one 
for several hours daily; the Botanical Gardens, 
the Historical Museum, the Astronomical 
and Magnetic Observatory, the Meteorologi¬ 
cal Institute, anil the Biological Marine Sta¬ 
tion at Diolrnk The income of the university 
foi 1010-1911 was 910,280 kr. ($243,955). Of 
this amount 04 per cent was supplied by the 
state appropriation. There was also an np- 
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piopriation of 225,000 kr. for the library and 
of 7400 kr. for new laboratory buildings 
The principal scientific societies aro tho 
Royal Literary and Philosophical Society at 
Trondhjem, founded in 1700, which has a 
library of about 7000 volumes, and the Lit- 
ciary and Philosophical Society at Christiania, 
founded in 1857, with winch is associated the 
Fridtjof Nansen Fund for the piomotiou of 
science; the capital of the fund, at picscnt, 
amounts to about 450,000 crowns ($120,600) 
The Bergen Museum founded in 1825, is a 
center of scientific activity in the western part 
of Norway. It possesses valuable collections, 
especially of natural history, a scientific library, 
and a biological station with laboratories, 
aquaria, etc There aro also Museums at 
Trtimeo, Stavanger, and Arcndal, with natuial 
history and historical antiquarian collections 
For the picservafcion of "Ancient Norwegian 
Monuments ” there is an association, founded 
in 1844, supported by a government grant 
Tho Nonvegian National Museum, founded 
in 1894, at Christiania, collects and exhibits 
everything tin owing lighL upon the culture 
life of the Norwegian people The industrial 
arts museums at Christiania, Bergen, and 
Trondhjem possess valuable collections and 
have had great influence in promoting beauty of 
design in the embroulones, copper utensils, 
silver jewelry, etc , for which Norway is noted 
The public expenditure for education in 
1909 was 20,307,866 kr. equivalent to $5,442,614. 
Of this total the state treasury furnished 
8,955,280 kr or 44 per cent ATS, 
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ScniioDHn, L. Hen. Nordiske FolkefiOjskolej I)\drao id 

de na Histone (Copenhagen, 1005 ) 

UmuerJitefa oj Skolcannatcr (Annual) 

NORWICH UNIVERSITY, NORTHFIELD, 
VT,— The curliest of American military col¬ 
leges after West Point, was opened at Noi- 
wicli, Vt, by Captain Alden Partridge in 
1820, located at Middletown, Conn., 1825- 
1829, returned to Norwich in tho latter 
year, and removed to Northiield, Vt., in 
1857 It was chartered under its present 
name in 1834. Its founder sought to enrich 
the curricula of Jus day by adding thereto 
physical training; laboratory and field prac¬ 
tice in soicnce; engineering; agriculture; the 
mcahoLnio aits, ana military science and prac¬ 
tice under military discipline. (See Lecture 
on Education, 1919 ) Much of ibis lie put 
into practice at Norwich and some came 
quiokly into use elsewhere, although agncul- 
tuic and tho mechanic nits lagged forty ycnia 
before they were adopted. Of Nonvicli stu¬ 
dents of 1835-1805 living in J 01, with lccords 
now known, 60 per cent found service in the 
armies and navies of *61- 65, 58 pci cent as 
officers. Tho Norwich History, covering the 
records of its students, evidences the founder's 
wisdom and foresight in departing from tho 
conventional college plan of his day Tho 
essentials of his plan have been retained but 
modified as experience has dictated, save that 
tho elective system, which he was among tho 
first to adopt, has long since passed away. 
According to the history named, the total 
enrollment to date lias been 3853; graduates 
809. Students now enrolled number 183, 
professors 14 The dcpnitmcnts of instruction 
[cad to the Bachelor degrees in Arts, m Science 
ami Litomtuie, in Chemistry, in Civil and 
Electrical Engined mg. 

CHS 
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NOSE, HYGIENE OF THE. — The nose 
may bo called the hygienist or health mspeetoi 
among the senses. In normal condition it 
tests the sanitary condition of the environment, 
of the air we breathe, and the food that wc eat. 
Also it warms and moistens and piuifics the air, 
and nasal respiration is essential to the proper 
nutrition of the brain. Imts care certain obvi ous 
rules of hygiene aio important. Chihlicn 
should bo taught proper habits and methods 
of cleanliness, nob to blow their noses violently, 
and not to put things into them Injuries to 
the nose should be attended to; for accidents, 
blows on the nose, falls from trees or walls 
oi gymnastic apparatus, may cause deviation 
of the septum 

Anything that causes partial or total oc¬ 
clusion of the nostrils, like injuries to the 
septum, deformed growth, adenoid growths, 
hypertrophy of the faucal tonsils, tho swelling 


of Lhe mucous membrane in colds, oi tho 
like, is hygicmeally a serious mattei since it 
is likely to cause delects of Bpcech, defects of 
hearing, interference with the brain activity 
and With giowtli and development and the 
health in general The most common cause 
of defective hearing is piobably some nasal 
trouble, especially an adenoid giowtli. Nasal 
breathing is of primaly importance not only 
foi tho health of the pupil but for efficient 
school work. The improvement in the mental 
nlnhty aftci the removal of adenoids (qyj, 
causing mouth breathing, 1ms been a commonly 
observed result', and special tests made by 
the German specialist Kafcinann, in which 
the ability of lus subjects to add simple num¬ 
bers was tested, in one aeries of oxpciimonls 
with the nosLiila open, and m another with 
the nostrils occluded artificially, showed that 
the occlusion intcrfeicd with the mental ac¬ 
tivity and less work could be done 

It is important for the teacher to know the 
essential facts in regard to the hygiene of the 
nose A child suffering from adenoids, for 
example, is liable to be treated unjustly nnd 
unwisely on account of mitability or tlisor- 
deily conclucL The child n likely to be inat¬ 
tentive and backward in school woik. Parents 
may be ignorant of the child's condition, and 
neglect is likely to mean a acnous handicap in 
mental and physical development, speech de¬ 
fects, constant danger fiom colds, and ulli- 
mately deafness (See Adenoids ) 

The main pointa emphasized by recent in¬ 
vestigations may be summed up briefly na 
follows. (1) The hygiene of the nose is of 
prime importance both for the health of the 
individual pupil and for the sanitation of the 
schoolroom; and the obvious mica in regard 
to cleanliness, caie forinjuries, and the like arc 
emphasized. (2) Health inspection should 
always include cnieful examination of tho 
uppci air passages, the nose and naso-plmiynx, 
(3) Nnsid breathing is an important condition 
of efficient brain activity, and occlusion of 
tile nose from any enuse should rcccivo special 
attention. (4) The most common permanent 
cause of occlusion of the nostrils is hyper¬ 
trophy of tho nagal phaiangcal tousil, the so- 
called adenoid giowtli This trouble is likely 
to be found in at least 5 oi 6 per cent of the 
school childicn in perhaps most of the schools 
of this countiy (5) While there is no con¬ 
sensus in regard to the specific cause of ade¬ 
noids, the growth is apparently connected 
with the greater activity of the lymphoid 
tissue in childhood. (G) Adenoids arc apt to 
ocoui in the early years before tho age of six, 
and frequently they arc found at birth. (7) 
The operation toy ailcnoulb is usually success¬ 
ful, it should not ns a rule be performed before 
the child is six months old; buL it is very 
dosti able that the adenoid should be icmovcd 
at least bcfoie the age of six years, ill order 
tlmt healthful development may not be bin- 
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dcred (8) It ia desirable that careful examin¬ 
ation of the nasal cavities should be made in 
the case of all children on entering school lde. 
When adenoids or the like are foimclj patents 
should be advised of the condition of their 
children and the need of piopci treatment 
(0) No child should be sent to a school for the 
feeble-minded or the like without first being 
tested by a competent specialist to determine 
whether the mental retaidation be not caused 
in part by an adenoid growth (10) Tho 
hygiene of the nose and nasal breathing is of 
such importance for the actual work of the 
school that all teachers should be taught the 
main facts in regard to the subject 

W. H B, 

See Adenoids, Eau, Hygiene op; Medi¬ 
cal Inspection. 
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NOSS, THEODORE BLAND (1852- 
1909) —Normal school principal; was gradu¬ 
ated fioin the Shippcnslmrg (Pa) Normal 
School in 1874 and fiom^Syracuso University 
in 1880 lie subsequently sLudicd nt the 
Umvei&ilies of Jena and Berlin in Germany iuid 
Paiis in France lie was one of the foundcia 
of the Ilcrbait Society in Amciica and was 
active in movements concerned with the scien¬ 
tific study of education He was principal 
of the Stale Noimul School at California, 
Pa , from 1883 to 1909, having picvions to his 
appointment as piincipal been an instructor 
in the institution His publications include 
Outlines of Psychology and Pedagogy (1S90), 
Child Study Record (1900), and numerous 
articles in educational lcviews, lie was the 
editor ol iSckool Year Boohs, a seiies of man¬ 
uals for teachers in the elementaly schools 

W S. M. 


NOTATION 

NOTATION, “ A word used in arithmetic 
to mean the writing of numbers, aa distm- 
guiahed from numeiatioiij which is token to 
mean the reading of number* This distinc¬ 
tion is a modem one and is of no particular 
value, representing as it does the tendency to 
extrema classification of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries rather than any educa¬ 
tional necessity Notation conics from 710 /a, 
a wold used by medieval writers to indicate 
a numeral in the Hindu-Arabic system Thus 
Chchloveus (1503 edition) and Tzwivcl (1507) 
apeak of the ?io/a circulm is for zeio, and Novio- 
magus (1539) has a chaptci De noth numc- 
rorum. 

At present, in the tcnching of aiitlimctic. 
it is common to speak of Arabic notation and 
Roman notation, meaning thereby the writ¬ 
ing of the Hindu-Arabic and the Roman nu¬ 
merals, There aio, however, many numerals 
besides these, not only those of the past but 
also those used in many parts of the world 
to-day In our American and European 
schools, however, only these two are taught, 
and the Roman system is rapidly losing its 
importance 

Roman Notation —The late Romans used 
the symbols I, V, X, L, C, D, and M They 
had no generally recognized system for the 
wriLing of large numbeis, although Pliny and 
occasionally other writers used a bar over a 
numeral to increase its value n thousand fold. 
Thus X meant ten thousand. In gencial, 
however, large miinbeis were written out in 
words The Romans made some use of the 
subtractive principle, IX meaning 10 — 1, whilo 
XI meant 10 + 1. This piinoiplc sometimes 
extended to a double subtraction, ns in the 
ease of IIXX for eighteen {duo de vipnti), 
On the other hand, it wng raiely used in the 
case of four, IIII being prefer!ed to IV, as tho 
clock face still witnesses. Tho subtractive 
principle appears in the case of XIX for 
nineteen, but rarely in the case of CD for 
400, the Romans prefeiring CCCC. The form 
MCM for 1900 is purely modern, the Romans 
using MDCCCC, 

The origin of the Roman notation haa been 
a matter of much speculation. In general, 
however, the symbols arc thought to come fiom 
ccitnin Greek letters that wore not used in 
making up the Latin alphabet In particular. 
L is thought to come fiom 4* C fiom ©, and 
M from ‘P D (for 500) is half of the cully 
form for 1000 Possibly V was suggested by 
a cancel mark across IIII, and X is two Y's; 
or X may be denvcd from cios&ing out ten 
I's, and V may be half of it This latter scema 
probable, since the five is occasionally found 
us an inverted V, thus 1 A Theic aic vaiious 
other theories, but nothing in the early in¬ 
scriptions Lhus far known has developed any¬ 
thing definite beyond the one above given. 

The late Roman numcials differed consid¬ 
erably from those of the classical pciiod, aa 
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is aeon from the following table from the 
Mysticw numerorum aignificationis liber of 
Dungiis (Bongo), published at Bergamo in 
1583-1584. 


CLD ® 

oo - •< 

III 

HIM 


CD 


CD*» 

00 DI 


V 

❖ 

1,30 

100 

ICC 

yco 

VM 


03 

CD 

03 

00 

VII 

CD 

IDO 

CD CD 

IOD 

•0 * 


J0C9. 




foot. 


4 oil. 


J669. 


undoubted inscription in which zero appears 
however, if? found in Gwnlioi, India, and dates 
from 876 of our era, although there is emo 
manuscript that probably antedates this in 
which a dot is used foi. zero, By the time the 
place value was established the numerals had 
changed to such forms as the following; — 

i a a J fi b 7 Bffo 

1 3 %U M 

- ' 

• =) £1 

• Sr tl T Y • 

\ $01 


CIO « «a» 

CO 00 


* n 

■ ^ 

* L 

‘I 

* I 

'0 

" s 

o 


\ ^ 9 . b 9 

1 1 IT *1 <1 ? 

4 J 

5 9 
4 f 
t< 9 


The Hindu-Arabic Notation. — What are 
commonly called the Arabic numerals nro of 
Hindu origin. The earliest trace we have of 
them ia in certain inscriptions of the third 
centuiy n c , cub on stono m India in the time 
of King Asoka The following table shows 
some of the earliest forms: — 

12 a 4 5 6 7 a B ID m BQ « » OO 70 HJ BO 100 SCO ]QM 

Ci 250 D.O, I I! in 11(1 
c. 100 B.o. | II in x ixiix XK 1 3 

c, 250 n o. f J| + £ G 

0, 160 D.C. -= <p 1 ?C*o ^ 

c loo b.o, -== 1 f 'Pfi 1 b i e 


C Z . 

* 

z 

z 

'K 


3 

■£ 

\ 

\ 


1 ^ 

V ^ 
8 ? 


7 8 9 


Qr'-v 

ni 

* i 


£ 

C, 

6 

c 

N W\(l 
vbv < /? 

S * 3 9 


/•Mil 

A 

Ml 

m 


0 2001.D —=s¥ /* Y> 3 

dBOAD.-sH^F^oSpwfl^X® *«o© 

. 3B0AD ~==3^ft<53«f°*I ZtJwtfW 

D VM AD. 5 j* 

It will be observed that the zero docs not 
appear, hut that separate symbols for 10, 20, 
and so on aie necessary. This was the case 
in many ancient sysLems of notation 

Without the zero it is impossible to have a 
placo value, and Bince the oldest inscription in 
which the place value is evident dates from 
595 of our era, we may say tlmfc the zero was 
a product of the sixth century, The earliest 
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It is uncertain when the numerals began to 
be known in Europe, but by the tenth century 
they had leached Spam and probably wero 
somewhat known in Italy, The foims 
at this period differ somewhat from those 
of India, as may be seen from the table 
on the following page. 

Among the earliest writers or promi¬ 
nence to recognize the value of these 
numerals was Fibonacci, Gerber b, and 
Sacrobosco (r/g.w.). After printing from 
movable type was invented, 111 Lho 
fifteenth century, the foims of the nu¬ 
merals, like those of the lettcis, became 
quite definitely fixed, although there is 
still same variation in diffeient countries, 
particularly in the written notation. 

Scales of Notation — Our common system 
of notation is based upon the scale of ten 
For example, 2405 means 5 units + 0 tens+ 4 
times the square or 10 + 2 times the cube or 
10, Tins comes from tho fact that we have 
ten fingers, and the fingers formed tho primi¬ 
tive abacus, (See Abacus, Finger Reck¬ 
oning,) It is apparent, however, that sys¬ 
tems of notation might be devised on various 



notebook method 


NOTKER 


Eari it st Manuscript 



scales For example, if the scale of twelve 
wcic selected, we should nerd two moic nu¬ 
merals, say l tor len ami c for eleven Then the 
number 9t3o would moan 11 + 3 12 + 10-12 2 
d-9 12 3 , and this would bo 17,039 on our 
ordinary scidc of ten In some respects the 
scale of twelve would be more convenient than 
the scale of ten For example, when wo i cduco 
the most commonly used fractions to decimal 
forms we have J = 0,5, £ = 0,3333 + , ^ = 0 25, 

§ - O.GGG0 + , 2 = 0,75, & = 0 125, and so on, 
But these fiactions me expiesscd moic easily 
on the scale of twelve, thus, £ = 0.0, J = 0.4, 
} = 0,3, \ = 0,9, } = 0.9, £ = 0 10, and so on 

Educationally, the study of different scales 
of notation has no place in the elementaly 
school It is an interesting genet alization 
in algebra, but its value to the aveiagc pupil 
is easily exhausted. D E S. 
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NOTEBOOK METHOD,— Manysecondary 
schools ancl some elementary schools mo plac¬ 
ing an increased emphasis upon the notebook 
as a means of rccoiding obscivations and 
readings in history, geography, natuic study, 
elementary science, and other subjects It 
is a successful device Tor holding the student 
responsible Tor results and foi directing him 
toward definite and accurate impressions and 
ideas, As a method, given undue importance, 
its use possesses several distinct dangeis. 
The pupil may become mechanical in the 


recording of notes, without bringing reflection 
to the oiganization of lus expcuences, lus nolc- 
taking may become a nine copying of the 
statements or teacher or text, and lead to waste 
in icemding facls which are unimportant save 
ns preliminaiies m obtaining fundamental con¬ 
clusions II. IS 

NOTION.^—The tcim is closely related 
to the tenn idea, but usually refers to an idea 
which is not cleai, or to that aspect of nn idea 
wluch is not explicit, One says that he htia 
a notion of what the author means, but no 
clem idea The tcim is very little used in 
technical wiitings G II. J, 

NOTKER —The family name of a number 
of famous scholars of the Middle Ages, all of 
whom are probably related to one aiiatlici\ The 
earliest of these was A r o/ler Balbuhis, or the 
Stammerer (c 840-912), who was educated 
at St Gall and thcic studied Gieek, Latin, 
music, poetry, and the Scriptures, He became 
master of the school and for a lime was li¬ 
brarian, He was the composer of poems and 
songs, including, it was Lhoughl, the anthem 
Media Vila m Mode tfitmus, and introduced 
the sequences into Germany He was the 
teacher of Notker Physicus , who showed great 
ability in music, painting, wilting, and medi¬ 
cine, and won favoi at the court of Otto I 

The most famous mcinbei of the family 
was Notker Lahen l or the Thick-lipped (c 
950-1022), a nephew of Ekkehaid I He was 
a good student of music, poetry, mathematics, 
astronomy, the ScnpLurcs, the Church Fathers, 
the classics, and the vernacular lie was rc- 
gaidcd as the greatest scholar of Ills day, but 
liiB chief title to fame was his cncouingemcnt 
of the use of the vernacular He himself 
translated a number of works into Old High 
Geiman, e g Boethius, Be conwloLione phi- 
lo&ophia f Capelin, Dc nupliis Philologice el 
Mercuni ', Aristotle, De colcgotiis , the Psalms, 
Terence, Andna] Vcigil, Eclogues Pie was 
also the author or an essay in German on musi¬ 
cal instruments. The surname TeuLonicus was 
given to him in lccognition of this woik. In a 
lcttci found at Brussels Notker recommends 
the study of the classical works as a prepara¬ 
tion for the study of ecclesiastical wiitings, 
and urges the translation into the vernacular 
for gieater ease of comprehension. 

Of greater influence than his predecessors 
was A fother (e 040-1508), Bishop of Li&gc, 
formeily Provost of St, Gall, with which he 
seems always to have been in touch. He was 
an enthusiastic teacher and wns always sur¬ 
rounded by a group of scholars ovct whom be 
exercised an excellent influence and to whom 
lie willingly gave lus books, Pupils flocked 
to the Cathedral School at Li&gc, where pro¬ 
vision was made for ex terns or lay students, 
and interns, or students who looked to the 
priesthood, whither they were Bent by the 
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parents and clergy, Lifigo thus became a 
center from winch teachers wcic sent to most 
parts of northern Europe Of the pupils 
who had studied under Notkor seven attained 
to bishoprics, 
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CnAMrn, F ffcscJuVife der ISrzichuno vnd des Unlcr- 
nchla in den Niedcr{amlen t p|> 04-100. (Slrul- 
sund. 1R43 ) 

IVIeikii, G, A'clfcr JJaJfridus, j4.us0eiM/Jte Schn/tcn 
Biblhthek der katholmchcn Ptidagogik, Vol III 
(Freiburg im Breisgiiu, 1600 ) 

NOTRE DAME, SCHOOL SISTERS OF, 
— Seo Religious Teaching Orders of the 
Roman Catholic Ciiuiich. 

NOTRE DAME, UNIVERSITY OF, 
NOTRE DAME, IND — Ono of the most 
famous Catholic institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing, It was founded in 1942 by the Very Rev 
Ed waul Sorin and was chartered in 1844 by 
the Lcgislatuio of Indiana, The University 
is conducted by Lhe Congregation of the Holy 
Cross Until 1865 only a collego of arts and 
letters was maintained In that year the eol- 
lege of science was added In addition tlicie 
arc colleges of engmeeiing (1872), architcctiiie, 
and law (1869), and a piopavatoiy school 
Students me admitted to the college after 
graduation from a fam-ycar high school The 
usual dcgiecs are conferred on undergraduate 
and graduate students on completing the ap- 
propiiate courses (three years in the college 
of law, four ycnis in the other colleges) 
Twenty buildings, valued with their equip¬ 
ment and apparatus at S2,900,000, arc de¬ 
voted to university purposes From the 
University Press is issued ThcAvc Maria, a lit¬ 
erary and religious magazine with contribu¬ 
tions from the best wntcis in Europe and 
America. Notre Dame also awnids each year 
the Lactaro Medal to some Catholic layman 
for distinction m some branch of learning, The 
faculty consists of 05 members In 1911— 
1012 the enrollment of students was 987. 

NOTT] ELIPHALET (1773-1866) — Col¬ 
lege president, was born at Ashford, Conn., 
June 25, 1773 He was privately educated 
and was giaduated from Drown Univcisity 
in 1795, Foi two years he was principal of 
tho academy at Plainfield, Conn Lator he 
wenL us a missionary to Chcny Valley, N Y , 
where ho established an academy and seivccl 
ns both pastor and teacher After a brief 
pastorate at Albany lie accepted in 1904 the 
presidency of Union College, which he held 
until his death, Although the institution was 
established nine yema beforo lie became its 
president, Dr, Nott was the viitunl founder 
of the college. He was a member of its board 
of trustees from the fiistj and it was during 
Ins administration that it rose to collegiate 


rank. The engineering school, the medical 
school, and tho Dudley observatory wore 
organized dunng hia admin is Lint] on, The 
discipline of the college under lus piesidcncy 
was parental, lie made military drills a fea¬ 
ture of the collegiaLc woik for purposes of 
physical Raining; and he intioduccd courses 
in gnidcnmg and agriculture, lie was active 
iji the organization of the Aineiicnn Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Education (jp.) 
and was its second president In addition 
to Ins participation in various national and 
state educational movements, lie was an ar¬ 
dent advocate of fcpmpcnince, anlislavory, 
and religious and civil hbeity. He was a 
student of applied physics all bis life, mid 
seemed patents on thirty different scientific 
devices. One of these was the first stove used 
foi burning anthracite coal, Ilia publications 
lncludo Counsels to Young Men (1845), Les- 
tuie$ on Temperance (1947), and numerous 
pamphlets and addresses lie died at Sche¬ 
nectady, NY, Jan, 29, 1S66 W, S, M 

Sco Union College 

Reference — 

Van S\NrvoonD, C„ nnd Lewis. T A/emoira oj Eliphn 
let Nott (New York, 1870 ) 

NOTTINGHAM, UNIVERSITY COL¬ 
LEGE, ENGLAND —An institution founded 
in 1881 by the "Mayoi, Alclcimcn, and Citi¬ 
zens of Nottingham for the advancement of 
univcisity learning n A hipher literary nnd 
scientific education is provided for students 
over sixteen years of age A Royal Charter 
of Incorporation was obtained by the college 
in 1903. The following departments are 
maintained: language and literature, includ¬ 
ing most of the "arts" subjects; chemistry 
and metallurgy; physics and mathematics; 
natural sciences, engineering. A Day Train¬ 
ing Depaitment is maintained in connection 
with the Board of Education. In the techni¬ 
cal blanches, courses with a special bearing 
on the local lace and hosiery industry are pro¬ 
vided. There tuc no conditions of admission 
beyond general fitness to profit by the courses, 

Tho College does not grant dcgiecs, but pic- 
paics students for the examinations of the 
University of London The title of Associ¬ 
ate of University College, Nottingham may, 
however, be conferred Tho College also has 
power to grant- a diploma in mining engineer¬ 
ing The majority of the students «io en¬ 
rolled in the evening classes The enrollment 
in 1910 was 007 day and 1718 evening stu¬ 
dents The College receives grunts from the 
Ticnsury, the Bonul of Education, the Not¬ 
tingham City and Comity Councils, nnd 
subscriptions foi spccinl purposes from many 
pnvatc sources, e.g the Diapers' Company 
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England, Board of Education. Reports from Unwer- 
sifie.s and University Colleoes (London, annual J 
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NOWELL, ALEXANDER (71 507-1 G02). — 
Doan of St, Paul's and educationist of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, born at Road Hall, Whnllcy, 
Lancashire, Alexander was educated at Mid¬ 
dleton, near Manchester, and " entered Brase- 
nose College at the ago of thirteen (i e 1520), lie 
resided there thirteen years; and he afterwards 
bestowed on the society thiitoon acholaislups " 
He is said to hnvo taught the textbook of 
Rudolphua Agricoin at twenty years of ago, 
In 1513 lie became Master of Westminster 
School, described as being then " tho chief 
seminary in the kingdom," which post he held 
till 1555, when ho was succeeded by Nicholas 
Udall (q v ) Nowell wag diligent m teaching 
Terence for " pure language " and the original 
Greek of Sb, Luke's Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles for " true religion." Nowoii was 
made a Prebendary in Westminster Abbey, 
and in 1553 was eleotod M P, foi Leo in Corn¬ 
wall, fiom which position ho was required to 
rotiro on the ground of " having a voice in tile 
Convocation-house," After a few years m 
cxilo during Mary’s reign, he returned and was 
made Dean of St Paul’s Nowell was a con¬ 
sulting educationist in the establishment of 
schools The Skinners' Company School at 
Tonbridge (established by Sir Andrew Judd) 
brought their statutes for revision to Nowell 
Ho Jumself founded a grammar school at 
Middleton in Lancashire and provided scholar¬ 
ships at Brnsonosc Colicge, Oxford Ho drew 
up the statutes for the oigamzod Trials school 
at Bangor, and nominated the schoolmaster 
at Colchester He himself was actually prin¬ 
cipal of Byasenoao College, Oxford, for a short 
time But, as an educationist, Nowell's name 
is most closely associated with the catechisms 
which he diew up and presented to Convoca¬ 
tion in 1502 These seem to have been three 
in number; a larger one suitable for Universi¬ 
ties dinwu up at the suggestion of Lord Bur¬ 
leigh, which summarized the doctrines of tho 
Church of England, was written in Latin, and 
fiiat printed in 1570. Tina was translated into 
English by Thomas Norton in the same year, 
1570. Tho middle (size) catechism wag also 
published in Latin in 1570 and translated into 
English by Thomas Norton in 1572. The 
Calechismus paiuiis was published in 1572 
All the sizes were translated into Greek by 
William Wlutakcr, The small catechism of 
Nowell took its position in the school manual of 
religion ns the chief and was used in tho English 
schools of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
times. P, W. 

See Catechisms, 

References — 

Dictionary of National Biography 
Ctiuhtok, Ralfh Life of Alexander Nowell (Ox- 
foid, ISQD.) 

ConniE, G, E. A large Catechism written in halm 
h\l A lexander Nowell, Dean of Si Paul's, together 
with lhe game catechism translated into English by 
Thomas Norton Edited Tor tlio Parker SoaicLy. 
(Cambric! ga, 1853.) 


jACOB30tf, TV. Catechisms Latin text with Prc/nco. 

This la tho turgor Ciitcclimm (Oxford, IB 14.) 
Watson, Fosteii English Grammar Schools to 1660 
(Cambridge, 1903 ) 

NOVA SCOTIA, EDUCATION IN — See 
Canada, Education In 

NOVA SYLVARUM. — See Bacon, FnANcis. 

NOVUM ORGANUM. — See Bacon, FnAN- 
cis 

NUMERALS. — See Notation 

NUMBER, — The primitive idea of number 
wag that of a collection of units, unity itself 
being excluded (See Unity.) It was not 
until about the opening of the seventccntli 
century that the view of unity as the source 
of number, but not itself a number, waa modi¬ 
fied This is only one of many extension^ of 
the primitive idea, others being seen in the 
radual inclusion of fractions, irrational nuin- 
ers, complex mnnbeis, transcendental numbers 
(qq if ), and so on There is no sa tisfactory 
elementary definition of number that coyeia 
all of the possible types, but Newton's defini¬ 
tion of number ns the intio of one quantity to 
another quantity of the same kind answeis 
tho pm poses fairly well. Thus the ratio of 
4 ft to 1 ft gives the positive integer 4, and 
its reciprocal gives the positive fraction J 
The latio of the diagonal to the side of a 
square gives the irrational numbci V2, and 
the ratio of a ciicle to its diameter gives tho 
transcendental number n 

The distinction between abstract and con¬ 
crete number is modern, number being es¬ 
sentially abstract in any case, In the six¬ 
teenth century the distinction appears in 
soveml woiks. Tienchant (15GQ), for exam¬ 
ple, apciiks of the absolute or abstract mid tho 
denominate numbci (L'absolu . , abstr&t nnd 
le denomm&), In his category of denominate 
mnnbeis he included noL only 3 ft., but 3 
fourth a (|) (See Denominate NuMiiEns,) 

One of tho oldest classifications of numbers 
is that based upon finger symbolism (See 
Finger Reckoning ) Numbers were divided 
into digits (fingeis), articles (joints) ( and com¬ 
posites In the geamotiy attributed to 
Boethius (g.n.) these three classes nro Bald to 
be due to " the ancients" (velerea appdlare 
consucpcntnl). They do not seem to have 
been known to Pliny (q u.) and Apuleius, 
howevci, because they both speak of finger 
symbolism, but make no mention of theae 
names The digits were the integers from one 
to nine, that is, below the “ first limit ” 
(infra -primum Umitum), which was ten, 
^mce, however, one was not considered a num¬ 
ber, the digits were often consideicd to ho 
only eight in number, as by Pclcticr (1549), 
who aays. " co sont les huict figures, 2, 3, 4 r 
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5, 6, 7, S, 0." It is only in relatively modern 
times that the wonl has covnc thus to bo used 
to represent tho chaiactcis instead of tile 
numbers themselves Gemma Frisms (1540), 
for example, uses digit to mean a number, 
the figures being called clnuacteia or elements 
(c haracicres siue dementa). 

The articles were the nuiltiploa of ten, 
sometimes limited to nine in number (10, 20, 


NUMBER FORM — A mode of imaging 
number a, peculiar to some individuals, Most 
individuals, in thinking of numbers, make use 
of various forma of mental imagery, differing 
according to their individual types, as, for ex¬ 
ample, visual, auditory, or mixed Those 
who use number fonns are visuahsts, who 
airange the numbers in a definite spatial order 
with reference to each other, and with each 
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, , 90), but usually unlimited (el in 

infinitum progressi, as a work often ascribed 
Lo Boethius gives it). Articles were later 
called "decimal numbers IJ (numbie dcseual, 
Polios, 1492; lo numero decenalc, Ortega, 
1515), and as such they finally disnppcaicd, 
The composites were numbers composed 
of articles and digits, as 17, *18, 256, etc. The 
word, however, had another meaning; namely, 
that of a number that is not piimc. This 
latter meaning finally dominated the other, 
and is the ono now recognized On account 
of this double meaning some wntcis of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries spoke of a 
digit plus an article as a mixed number (q u.) 
or a compound number ( q.if .), terms that havo 
since been applied to other forma of number 
The oldest known manuscript on arithmetic in 
the English language, perhaps of c 1300, has 
this classification: "Some numbur is called 
digitus lfttinc, a digitui cnglys Somme numbur 
is called articulus latine An Articui in cnglys, 
Some nombui ia called a composyt in englys.' 1 
This classification was found in most of tho 
medieval books on thooietical arithmetic, 
bub was usually wanting in the commercial 
works It was unwieldy, because it allowed 
for only eight or nine digits, but an unlimited 
number of ai tides and composites Many 
attempts wera made to avoid the difficulty, 
with two resulting plans (1) to drop the whole 
thing, as Lconaido of Pisa (qu.) did at the 
opening of the thirteenth century, recognizing, 
as Ramus (q v) did much later, that it was 
puerile and fruitless (piienhs el tine ullo fritctu), 
or (2) to attempt to classify the infinite num¬ 
ber of composites The latter plan was fol¬ 
lowed by Sacrobosco (q i».) in the thiitecnth 
century, who elaborated the classification of 
limits, but did not produce a system that any one 
seems to have understood 

For other forms of number see the following 
special topics. Figuiute Numders; Frac¬ 
tions; Irrational Numbers, Mixed Num- 
hehb; Negative Numbers d. E S 


number occupying a definite spatial posi¬ 
tion The spatial relationships whioh tho 
numbers thus assume are various, but the 
form always remains tho same in the same 
individual. The figure allows two such num¬ 
ber forms, the first of which was used by 
a student and the second of which was substi¬ 
tuted for tlio (list at a- Intel pcuod It hflB 
been held that thinking of numbers in auoh 
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concrete terms is an awkward mode of con¬ 
ceiving the number relationships, but those 
who use number forms assert that they are 
very useful, particularly in connection with tho 
keeping of engagements and tho remembering 
of dates in history, etc Similar foims are 
often used in connection with the thinking of 
the days of the week ; months of the year, and 
the seasons There is some evidence to show 
that the tendency to think in terms of such 
510 
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forms is uihcittcd, ns the tendency seems to Ijq 
common to members of the same family In 
general, these phenomena may be giouped 
under the class of phenomena called syiunsthc- 
ma. Symesthesms are held by some nulhoiiLies 
to be more frequently found in adolescents 
than persons of other ages E. JL C. 

References: — 

Calkins. M, W Symufithe^i n, Amer, Ja\tr Psych , 
1B95, Vol VII, pp 110-107 

Gai/ton, F /iiflinrica info Human, Faculty, up 114— 
115 (Now York, 1883.) 

Judd, C H, Psychology, pp. 242-244. (Now York, 
1007,) 

NUMBER, PSYCHOLOGY OF. — Psy¬ 
chologically there is a singe of evolution of 
consciousness of quantity which piccedcs the 
development of the number idea. One icc- 
ognizes the presence of all the ai tides of fui- 
TiiLura in his room, or the withdiawal of 
familiar articles, without going though the 
clftbointc process of counting. Animals me 
able to recognize that one of their young 1ms 
been taken away without being able to count 
This direct; recognition of quantity w, however, 
very limited. As soon ns the objects giow at 
all numerous a special system of one to one 
designation must he developed or the individ¬ 
ual object will be lost in the mass. This 
necessity of mmking the objects in laigagioups 
undoubtedly furnished the practical motive 
which drove primitive man to the use of his 
fingeis and to the use of pebbles, shells, or other 
devices foi counting, 

Aitci a number Bystem wns developed, the 
next stage of development consisted in the 
discovery of number relations Given three 
objects and two objects, theio is always a h'ko 
result fiom the bringing togcthei of the two 
groups. The discovery of the relations of num¬ 
bers was a slow pioccss The ancient Greeks 
were gieatly interested in certain characteristics 
of number gioups and built up a body of 
speculative philosophy around such simple 
matters as the indivisibility of prime num¬ 
bers. In sharp contrast, however, to their 
large contributions to geometry, they did not 
contribute to the technique of numbci ma¬ 
nipulation to any giont extent. 

The slow evolution of number ideas in the 
western world is due in laige mcasuic to the 
clumsy and unsuggestive terminology which 
grew up especially in the wiitten symbols 

From a purely psychological point or view, 
one further general consideration may bo 
pointed out, It is often urged that numbor 
problems bo made concrete, that the interests 
of children in the schools may be moused by 
combining number work and shop work. In¬ 
deed, some have gone so far as to suggest that 
number operations bo allowed to arise inci¬ 
dentally out of school work, the number work 
being motivated by the necessities of mensinc- 
mcnb which confront the pupil In reply to 


these proposed lcforms, it is to be pointed out 
that the number idea is an abstract idea, 
different in character from the idea which is de¬ 
rived ducctly [i om the inspection or manipula¬ 
tion of any object The number idea develops 
by the cultivation of a technique of num- 
bei operations wholly different in character 
fiom the technique of direct constructive 
manipulation That this abstract, highly 
developed system of ideas will ever grow up in¬ 
cidentally is an idle hope. Number con¬ 
sciousness must be caichilly cultivated, and 
mimbei operations must be masfcied by a 
concentration of attention on these opera¬ 
tions No amount of illiislintivc material will 
give rise to number ideas. C. 11. J 
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NUMBER WORK.—See Mental Arith¬ 
metic. 

NUMERALS. — See Notation 

NUNS.— See Convent School, Reli¬ 
gious Teaching OriDEna or the Roman 
Catholic Chuhch, 

NURSERY —Sec Infant Education; 
ICindeugahten, NunHEnr Rhymes, also 
Child Psychology 

NURSERY RHYMES. —Those rhymes, 
ditties and jingles, rhythmic stones and non¬ 
sense verses that have been lecitcd or aung 
to children time out of mind The most uni- 
vcisn) of them aro sporadic and have grown 
out of the universal personal relation of moLher 
and child — others aro the ddbris of ancient 
folklore; bits of old ballads; rhyming, and 
therefore easily remembered, riddles, proYerba, 
etc, that have caught the car of infancy 
The unerring instinct of motlior, nurse, and 
child has seized upon those scraps and snatches 
which weic best suited to Lhc awakening 
senses of the infant and without knowing that 
they were obeying a gieat psycho-pedagogical 
law mothers and nurses have for centuries 
been stimulating the sense of rhyme and 
rhythm, and exciting the wonder, fancy, and 
imagination of the children, with the material 
that awakens the best response and hug tho 
greatest educative value at the infant stage. 

The elements in them which are so attrac¬ 
tive to the infant ear and mind, arc doubtless, 
brat of all, the rhyming j ingle, as m Ihgghdy 
’piggledy my fat hen \ thon, pci haps, the nonsense 
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surprises, ns in Hey diddle diddle the cal and 
the fiddle, Three wise 71101 of Gotham, I’ll tell 
you a story about Jack a Nory . and then the 
dramatic action as in Little Miss Miijfet and 
Little Jack Horner. The most popular with 
children are generally those m which all these 
elements arc most markedly present, 

While 110 one knows when or whore the 
majority of these nursery rhymes originated, 
many of them can be traced back to then 
sources; but it would overstep our space to 
attempt to point them out. Hnlliwcll indi¬ 
cated the origin of sevcial, but ninny more have 
been traced since he wrote, As most of them 
have been handed down by word of mouth 
for centuries, there arc many variants of them 
to be found among English-speaking people 
evcrywheic,ancl the partof England fiom which 
the early settlers of certain sections of the 
United States cmno may often be suggested 
by the valiant of a nursery rhyme which pre¬ 
vails among them to-day. 

Early Collections of Nursery Rhymes, — 
Orally current foi centuries, this lf light litera¬ 
ture of the infant scholar,' snatches of which 
are caught in the literature of all the ages, was 
not collected in English until about the year 
1750, when John Newbery, Ohvci Goldsmith's 
Friend and publisher, brought out in London 
Mother Goose Melody , Sonnets for the- Cradle, in 
Two Parts. " Part I," ran the title, ff contains 
the cclcbinted songs and lullabies of the good 
old nurses calculated to amuse the cluldicn and 
to excite them to sleep, Part II, those of that 
sweet songster and nuisc of wit and humor, 
Master William Shakespenic, embellished with 
cuts and illustrated with notes and maxims, 
historical, philosophical, and critical 11 It was 
almost immediately aftcrwauls reprinted by 
Isaiah Thomas, the famous printer of Worces¬ 
ter, Mass 

The immediate source of tho name Mother 
Goose is to be found in Lcs Conics de ma Mfoe 
VOye. — the title which Charles Pcrrnult chose 
for his collection or fairy tales published in 
French in 1697 These were not published 
in English until 1729, but Mocder de Ganz and 
Mother Goose were already familiar m nurseiy 
rhymes which had boon orally cuirent for 
many years, nnd John Ncwbery appropiinted 
the name Mother Goose for moie than one 
of his little books 

At the time this book was compiled Oliver 
Goldsmith was in the constant employ of the 
publisher Newbery, editing his little books, 
concocting his advertisements, writing his pref¬ 
aces, devising his title pages, etc , and there is 
little doubt that he and Newbery made tins 
collection together The nursery thymes are 
annotated in a jocose and sometimes lathei 
coarse style that would haidly suit modern 
tastes, 

This collection went through a few editions 
in England and in America and then, under 
the influence of the dreary tendencies of the 


time, the nursery rhymes wore neglected for 
a long peiiod in books, though they continued 
to live in the hearts of the children and in the 
hearts and minds of theii mothers and nurses 
Somo of them, however, wcie fiom time to 
tunc appended as " fillers " to otliei little hooka 
by Ncwbery and other publishers of books 
for childicn who immediately succeeded him 
and Joseph RiLson published in 1810 a collec¬ 
tion of them under the title of (Jammer Ghn- 
lon'a Grnland, oi the Nursery Parnassus, a 
Choice Collection of Pretty Songs and Verses 
for the Amusement of all Little Good Children 
who can neithci 1 ead nor iun. 

With the beginning of the mtcicsfc in folk¬ 
lore tho nursery lhymcs nntuinlly attracted 
the attention of students and collectors, and 
in 1841 Ilniliwell piintcd his fhst collection 
for the Percy Society Halliwell has Clinched 
his collection of these rhymes and jingles with 
ninny valuable notes, and lus book has been 
the storehouse from which all the latci collec¬ 
tions of nursery lhyincs have been taken, 
Although lie utilized the collections already 
made, thcie is no doubt that many of the 
rhymes in his book were collected foi the first 
time from 01 al tiadition, as his collection 
is much larger than any otliei. Rut the New¬ 
bery book was evidently unknown to him or 
to Ritscm, as neither of them makes any 
reference to it 111 his preface It was ically 
not until 1811, or thcienbouts, that the collec¬ 
tion took stiong hold of the American people, 
although, of comae, the rhymes had been im¬ 
ported into the country and wore oully cur¬ 
rent here, ns in the inotlici country, from the 
earliest colonial days. Tho Boston editions 
of Monroe ancl Francis, issued between 1824 
and i860, have probably tended moic than 
anything else to keep Mother Goose alive in 
this country, The most complete edition, 
which included HalhwelPs notes and nearly 
all the illustrations that had been made up to 
that time -for The Nursery Rhymes, called 
the Camden Edition, nnd compiled by Mrs 
Valentine, was published sometime after the 
latter date, It is now out of print and scarce. 
An absuid 9toiy was sot on foot m the preface 
to an edition of the nursery rhymes published 
in 1S77 to the effect that Mothei Goose was 
a Boston woman and that she wrote and her 
husband, n printer, published the first col¬ 
lection of the nurseiy lhymcs in 1719. The 
story is based on the statement of some one 
who thought he had once seen a fingment of 
such a book, but no one else ever saw or heard 
of it Mr W II Whitmore's The original 
Mother Goose Melody, 1892, tells all that can 
bo told of the story and utterly explodes the 
myth of a Boston Mother Gooso, 

Analysis — The best way, perhaps, to study 
the range of the English nursery rhymes in 
order to get a view of their educational value 
and interest, is in certain divisions nnd groups 
which to some extent follow the progiess of the 
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development or the perceptions and interests 
of the children. (I) The Mollicr-play division 
contains those nursery rhymes winch grow out 
of the intimate personal relationship of mother 
and child. the groups in which arc the lullabies, 
cradle songs, slumber songs, etc,, the finger 
plays and other games of mother and child 
(II) The Mother-stories division comprises 
stories about animals; stones about other peo¬ 
ple; the times, seasons, etc . rhyming ABC's; 
proverbs and riddles; paraefoxes, etc , cumu¬ 
lative stories, (III) The Child-play division 
includes counting-out rhymes and children's 
games. 

The Mother-play Division —The first thing 
the baby heaiS is the lullaby or the cradle song 
such as //us h a bye. baby, etc, — The earliest 
nursery rhymes said or sung to the infant are 
accompanied by movements and gestures; 

Lhc sense or touch h used to aid the memory 
Some of these are called jfbiffe) plays { such as 
Pat a Cake, Pat a Cake, Tickle ye, tickle ye m 
your hand; Brow Bender ; Dance Thumbkm , 
dance, etc ; and with their nppiopnate move¬ 
ments they are among the first games that 
awaken childish glee, The feet as well as the 
fingers figuic in some of these, such as This 
little pig went lo market 

Froehel, the founder of the kindcigartcn, fiist 
made definite educational application of these 
plays and tales. The first collection of these, 
the Mutter- und Koscheder, was published in 1944 
(See fui tlicr, Feioedeu and Kind Ena auten.) 

Othci rhyming games with movements m the 
division of mother plays are the Dancing and See¬ 
saw lhyrnes, such ns Donee, hide babi/, Sce-scuu 
secradown, Ride a Cock-hoise, etc. 

The Mother'stories Division, —• In this divi¬ 
sion children early make acquaintances with 
animals aiul their doings as in Ding Dong Bell' 
Three Little Kittens , / foue Little Pussy, etc, 
Stones about othei children and the doings 
of older folk such as Little Boy Blue; Robin 
and Richard', Jack and Gill ; Lilth Tom Tucket; 
Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son foim another con¬ 
siderable group. The flight of Lime, days and 
nights, weeks, months, and years, the sun, 
moon, and stars, the seasons and the weather, 
etc,, furnish subjects for anoLher, which may 
be illustrated by Cock Ciows in the Mot u; 
March JPuirfs and May Flowers , Thirty Days 
hath September] Rainbow at Night, etc The 
most typical of the ihyming ABC's, of which 
there me several, is A was an apple pie; of the 
riddles, Two legs sn£ upon three legs] Old Mother 
TwitchelL' of the piovcrbs, See a pm and pick it 
up, of the paradoxes, Three children sliding 
on the ice j Thmc was a man of our foumj Jj all 
the world wasapph pie, Thcie uas an old woman 
and what do you think ? The man in the wilder - 
ness asked me. The cumulative stories, of 
which This is the house that Jack built 01 The 
Old IFomrm and her pig may be taken ns the 
type, arc among the oldest known in Lins 
group No form of narrative is so easy to ic- 
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member as this, — and it is small wondeT that 
it is one which particularly appeals to the child 
The Child-play Division — The third divi¬ 
sion into which the iiurseiy Thymes. fall, that 
of child play, embraces the important group 
of “ counting-out rhymes " in which the fingers 
are employed: of these Iheic are literally 
hundreds, each with countless variations in 
different districts, Familiar Examples arc 
Deny, meeny, mmy, mo ; Inlcry, mintcry, culery, 
com; Eena . deem , dma, dues; Handy, pandy, 
Jacky, dandy, Query, two-ry, ickery Ann The 
subject of the rhymes or this class lias 
been vciy fully treated by Mr H, Car¬ 
rington Bolton in his Counimg-oul Rhymes of 
Children (Loudon, 18SS). This group also 
includes dramatic games and games of skill 
and chance, Miss Alice B, Gomme in her 
Study of Children's Games lias classified all 
the dramatic guinea under the incidents which 
show the customs and rites from which 
the games have descended The customs 
shown in the games are, among others, those 
connected with mairiage, love, and coiiTtship, 
funerals, harvest, well worship, tree worship, 
foundation sacrifice, witches, child-stealing, 
and divination There arc contests between 
two rival parties foi the taking of prisoners and 
the possession of ground territory, and contests 
between animals of prey and their victims; 
those games dealing with marriage, love and 
courtship, funerals, and harvest, are the most 
popular and the moat widespread Among 
these games may be mentioned; Nuts in May; 
Here we go round the Mulberry Bush; London 
Bnilpe; Oianye and Lemons The guessing 
game of Buck, buck, how many fingers do I 
hold up? through the modern Italian mora 
has been traced to ancient Greece, 

Distribution of the Nursery Rhymes — The 
nuiaeiy rhymes furnish a rich field of study 
from the historical and sociological jioint of 
view, the point of view of the folkloiist, and 
many others, but their chief intend to the 
educator lies in the foregoing presentation. 
It may, however, be instructive to glance tit 
the remarkable distnbution of the nursery 
rhymes all over the world, Every nation has 
Us nursery rhymes and jingles and there is a 
very close family resemblance in all of them. 
Counterparts or mnny of our English nursery 
rhymes arc found among the ancient Hebrews, 
the Zulu^ of South Africa, and the Indians of 
North America The closest resemblances aro 
to be found among those nursery rhymes which 
arc concerned with things personal to the 
mother and child, the lullabies, the finger 
play and dancing games, and the stories of 
Lhe cumulative order. Those in the other 
divisions differ somewhat in scheme and 
general idea, and still more in detail, espe¬ 
cially as we approach the didactic rhymes, 
alphabets, proverbs, riddles, and paradoxes. 
National characteristics, religion, climatic and 
other conditions, of course, arc responsible 
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for many divcigcncies of detail. VAmour 
and ftondcs d\t Manage the dancing rhymes 
and games play n far more linpoiUnt part in 
children's rhymes and games of the continent 
of Europe tlmn in our more Puritanical cdIIqc- 
tion The devil and the evil eye figuio vciy 
frequently in the nuiflciy rhymes of Soutliei n 
France and of Italy, and these bristle with 
allusions to the method of warding oil the 
cflcct of the jeftatura, wwh iva, for example. 
Si l\i rcnconlras le diable? Jc lui ferai mes 
cornea The game of honey pots ns played in 
France has a religious and a superstitious side as 
well It is the good God who comes to buy a 
pot of flowers, when the selection is made, the 
one who is solcctod is treated as in the English 
game, the dovil is supposed Lo get. the one God 
does not buy, and ail the others make the sign 
against the evil oyc as they chase him away 
But perlmps tlieso national charactenstics 
are more markedly shown m all languages 
in the cliildicn'B riddles and counting-oub 
Thymes. The mldlca, many of them, phvy 
on the same words and subjects as do ours, 
others deal with matters of which we do not 
openly speak, especially among our little ones; 
most of the counting-out rhymes arc con¬ 
structed upon pretty much the same plan as 
our own familiar groups aheady cited, and aio 
ns numoraiis and varied, some of them also 
contain things which we could not tolerate, and 
God and U 10 devil, pnesta and nuns con¬ 
stantly figure in them. 

The German ICiudcr-rcnne, Lisdehen, iSpiclc, 
and M&rchen are, as might be oxpoctcd, more 
fantastic and iancihh, and thus approach inoro 
nearly to the character of the Swedish and Dan¬ 
ish, which have a pccuhai sweetness, grace, 
and charm The children of Holland and tho 
Flemish folk have a very wide range of tiadi- 
bonai nursery literature, and m sound and in 
sense they approach very closely to those of 
England. The characteiistics of the peoplo 
of the olden times come out here very strongly 
Eating and drinking and wife-beating figuro 
prominently in them, and ships and cows and 
cheep take the place of other objects which 
figure in the rhymes of other countries 
There are probably more nurseiy rhymes 
in China than can be found in England and 
America Mr Isaac Taylor Headland has 
in his possession over six hundred, colleotcd, 
far the moat pint, in two out of eighteen 
provinces. In many of theso rhymes there 
me features common to our own MoLhci Goose. 

C. W 
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NURSES, CHILDREN'S. —Infant Edu¬ 
cation 

NURSES IN SCHOOLS. - See MedicalIn- 
bpec'ciqn of Schools; Contaqiopb Dibeabcs, 

NURSING, EDUCATION FOR —His¬ 
torical — Among the occmmVioius of women, 
musing ranks among the oldest It is indeed 
hardly possible to conceive of a time ill human 
history when mothers did not cruc for their 
children and for the sick and helpless of their 
families The slowly accumulated skill avid 
knowledge thus gathered thiough tho experi¬ 
ence of primitive women, anti passed down 
by tradition to successive generations, built 
up the rudiments of primitive nuising, which, 
mingled with those superstitions vvlucli have 
ever clustered about the sick bed, became a 
substantial part of the basis of primitive medi¬ 
cine. The records of ancient civilizations, 
Egypt, India, Greece, Rome, show the growth 
of medical and sanitary knowledge, discuss 
physicians of various types, describe hospitals, 
and lay down elaborate procedures for the 
care of the sick. Thac is little mention made 
of nurses, but it seems probable that certain 
nursing services wore rendered by the “ temple- 
women " or " priestesses," since it was tho 
common custom lo bring the sick to tho 
temp left for healing, where religious ceremonial 
could be combined with practical measures of 
care or treatment 

Between the nurses of the pre-Christian 
era and oui own the historical links arc broken, 
but them is a continuity of record from the 
days of the early Christian workers down to 
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tho present time. With Uic diaconate of the honorable lccord of service m epidemics, war 

cnrly church, the history of Christian nursing and other disasters, and several have been 

begins, and from the earliest apostolic days dccoiated by Fiance with the Legion cVIIon- 

the cure of the sick arid poor was placed in ncur. Altogether, the lccoida of the religious 

the hands of deacons and deaconesses, who nursing outers are among the most splendid 

were consecrated by the church and ranked pages m history and their contributions to 

with the clergy, Their chief functions were human welfare among tho most valuable, 

to vJBit and caio foi the sick in their homes, The suppicssion of the monasteries was 
to assist the needy and to comforL the afflicted, followed by a time of gicnt hardship for the 
They also brought tho sick with them into sick poor No new system was available to 
thou own homes to be eared for, The order icplncc that of the religious orders, the sick 
grew steadily, apiead far and wide into other were more and more lelcgatcd to the care of 

countries, and lasted for several Centuries, servants and attendants, the art of nursing 

Eventually it became so strong that res trie- was neglected, the status of the nurse became 

tions were placed upon its activities and free- exticmcly low Writers agree that in all 

dom, it was brought into stricter subjection matters relating to hospitals and the care of 

to the clergy, declined in impoitancc^ and wns the sick a period of ,stagnation set in during 

finally abolished altogether in the sixth ecn- the latter part of the seventeenth century, 

tuiy. lasting until the early part of the nineteenth, 

The order of deaconesses may well bo looked The condition of nursing duung the eighteenth 

upon With respect, as having laid tho foiimhi- century ]S clearly shown in John Howard's 

tion nob only of nursing but of modern works repoits of hospitals and laznrettos, and the 

of clmiity It was replaced by monastic com- typical nurse of the early nineteenth century 

infinities which had in the fifth century bocomo has been immortalized by Dickens in Marlin 

numerous and important, and were already Chuzzle iinfc, Tho servant nurses of this period 

cxoicising guardianship, under the conti ol of tho show nursing brought down to a state of 

church, over the hospitals and other chniitablc marked dcgiailation. They had become free 

institutions, which were multiplying m response fiom any control or supei vision of women, 

to the spirit of the time With these commu- and weie cveiywhore almost entirely subject 

nifcics begins the history of the religious nursing to male officials They were ignorant and un¬ 
orders whose work among the sick presents a taught, ovcrwoikcd and undcipaid, ill-housed, 

shining record of heroic and devoted service, ill-red, and held in. contempt, No elevating 

covering a period of over a thousand ycais or enlightening influences reached them 

Among the moTC famous orders, the EraneiH- Where the religious orders had seen in their 

cans (<y,u), tho Augustimans, and tho Bcnedic- work among the sick a direct and living sery- 

fcines (g v ) have been especially noted for their ice to God, these persons saw only disagree- 

work among tho sick. Foi twelve hundred able, laborious tasks, illumined neither by 

years the Alignstmian Sisters formed the nuis- religious zeal nor liy scientific knowledge* 

mg staff of the Hotel Dicu in Pans r and from Nursing became simple, hopeless drudgery, 

this ancient order came the hospital sisleis Nineteenth Century Reforms. Kaiserwerth, 
who m 1039 crossed the Atlantic to establish —While the actual loform iu nuismg began 
in Canada a place where the sick could bo with the founding of the School for Dcacon- 
carod for, eases at Kaiserwerth on the Rhine, there wero 

There were many other nursing orders nob various factors and influences loading up to it 

all truly monastic in type Tho Crusades cnrly The continued existence of small gi oups or 

iu the Middle Ages brought into being the lllua- communities of women selected to work among 

Lrioiis military nursing oidcvs, and the Knights the sick poor, usually in connection with tho 

Hospitallers became famous for their splendid church, often consecrated with religious cere- 

system of hospitals, an interesting oxamplo of monies, showed that the order of dcaeonessoH 

which is found in the old hospital of St John had nevci wholly died out The foi in only had 

at Valetta, Other nursing outers were tho freo changed. The spirit and sci vice remained, 

secular associations, of which tho Begumea of and these groups of woikcrs among the sick 

Belgium formed the moat interesting example and poor wero virtually deaconesses. The 

They showed an elloit away fiom tho ligid hope of reviving the ancient churchly order 

formalism of the monastery toward spon- was frequently expressed by some of tho clci gy 

tnneous sdf-evpi cssiaa m work and life during the eighteenth conLury, and pamphlets 

Their little houses clustered around the hoa- were written urging it. Groups of such 

pitid and nursing was their important activity workers were seen by Pastor Flic duel 1 , the 

One of tho most famous and tho largest of all foundci of the Kaiserwerth Schools, among 

nursing ordeis is that of the Sisters of Chanty, the Moravians and Mennonites in Holland, 

founded by St. Vincent de Paul in 1034 Re- and the profound impression Llicy made on 

cent data showed tlua order established in him had doubtless a direct influence in the 

twenty-four countries, and working, either formation of his plans. 

serving or directing, in about 2000 hospitals During the latter part of tho eighteenth 
and other institutions The sisters have an and eaily in the nineteenth centuries there 
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were interesting attempts at formulating in¬ 
struction in nursing A number of small 
nursing nianuals appeared, and in several 
places courses of instruction for hospital 
attendants were offered The more note¬ 
worthy manuals were thoso of Dr. May [Un- 
lemchl fUr Kranlenwdrlcr, Mannheim, 1784) 
and Dr Pfahlei ( Uniemchl. filr Pe\sonen welche 
ICranka marten, 1703), in which pnnciplcs of nurs¬ 
ing ns well as details were discussed These were 
widely read at the time, and may be looked 
upon as important eariy contributions on this 
subject 

Courses of instruction for male nurses were 
established in Magdeburg, Prussia, at tl\o end 
of the eighteenth ccntuiy, and institutes for 
hospital attendants wore founded in Vienna 
in 1812, in SLrassbuig in 1814; and at the 
Charitfi Hospital, Beilin, in 1830 AVritcrs 
of the day speak of the opposition to these 
efforts, which were apparently looked upon 
aa a dangerous innovation The courses 
offered usually covered two or three months, 
and consisted solely of lectures by physicians, 
There could, of course, be no piacticnl 
touching without nurses to tench then practice, 
and thus only the principles of nuiaing, hut 
not nuising itself, could he taught A cer¬ 
tificate wns given at the School foi Attend¬ 
ants in Berlin, and, as there was an old Prus¬ 
sian law relaLing to these, hero may perhaps 
be found the earliest example of the recogni¬ 
tion of a legal status for nurses, A stimulus 
more duect perilaps than any of these, was the 
wonderful activity of the women of Germany 
in hospitals and among the sick during 
the War of Ficcdom, A plea lev a definite 
revival of the diaconatc, which would provide 
Christian women to do Christian nursing, was 
made by Fiicdnci, who points to the work of 
these women in projecting his plans for the 
Training School for Deaconesses, which wns 
lator established at ICnisenvcrth and jointly 
directed and developed by himself and his 
noble wife Frcdcnakc. The importance and 
significance of this revival of the evangelical 
order of deaconesses can only be fully undcistood 
by careful study of the movement and the time 
The plan of training embraced many activities, 
but so far as nursing is concerned Lhe whole 
development of the modern system may be traced 
directly through its founder, Florence Nightin- 
gnlc, to this school where gho first went to study 
nursing methods, 

The fundamental principles upon which the 
system of training in nursing was based wore 
that the hospital and other institutions existed 
only to provido suitable places for tiaining 
the pupils; that systematic and continuous 
instruction was indispensable; that nurses 
could not be narrow specialists, and must be 
thoroughly prepared in every phase of their 
work For this purposo some time must be 
passed in each department to insure famili¬ 
arity with all; and most important of all 
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was the largo authority given to the woman at 
the head, the matron who was nmdo respon¬ 
sible for the entire arrangement of work, its 
control and direction, and the discipline of 
the pupils, —the restoration of an office which 
had long been extinct in the civil hospitals of the 
time The general plan and system of work 
wns substantially that of the modern training 
school, so closely have the lines then laid 
down been followed, The candidate was re¬ 
quired to bring letters from clergyman and 
physician, Thcie was a period of probation 
to test the personal and moral qualities, as 
well as the mental and physical There wqb 
a preparatory depaitmc.nl; the pupil was 
under no expense for living oi tuition, and 
received a small allowance The work was 
graded, and so were tho workers, through 
acveinl ranks, The chain of responsibility 
wns unbiokcn from probationer to superin¬ 
tendent. 

Nursing training was given in the hospital, 
where the pupil was to be taught the cmc of 
acute, chronic, and special cases, and parish 
or visiting nuising among the poor, thus fol¬ 
lowing m the footsteps of the older lehgioua 
ordcis A large place -wns given to religious 
workj and nursing wna but one branch of the 
tiaining of deaconesses The oigmuzntion 
shows strikingly the combined influences of 
ecclesiastical and military ideals The titlo 
of Sister (which still exists in many European 
and all English hospitals to-day), the Lime 
devoted to religious exercises and teaching, 
tho insistence upon self-snciifico ns a part of a 
nurse's armamentarium came down from the 
religious curbing ovdere Tho Bhmrply defined 
organization for the fixing of lesponsibihty, 
deference to supeiioiity in rank, unqueabon¬ 
ing obedience to command, piecision of ordcia, 
forma, reports, and lccouls, all bespeak mili¬ 
tary traditions. But the introduction of a 
system of training and teaching, the humane 
attitude towards patients ns individuals, the 
respect for laboi, the comparative freedom of 
opinion and action which were developed at 
ICaisci worth were all new. Tho deaconess 
wna not a nun under another garb She rep¬ 
resented n new idea, — that education and 
training for work wore essential. IDuscr- 
werth, in fact, with its system of theory and 
practice, may pcihaps be looked upon as an 
early instance of an attempt at genuine vo¬ 
cational education, and ns such would justly 
claim to have set in motion far-reaching and 
permanent influences 

The Kaiserwerbh deaconesses now number 
many thousands, They havo branch houses 
all over Germany and in foreign countriesj 
have under their care numeioua convalescent 
hospitals, orphanages, infant schools, special 
schools^ for blind, deaf and dumb, though tho 
educational system and ideals of the Flicdners 
have not been generally maintained. The life 
and work of the deaconess have come more and 
516 
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more closely under clerical control; nnd re- qualified not only by spccml genius, but by 

strictiona, economic on the dug hand, and in- special and severe preparation, to handle tho 

tollcctiuil and social on the other, have placed colossal problems of sickness and Buffering in 

hci out or the stream of nursing progress, the army, and to render the greaL services which 

In parish and mission work, however, she is her country needed Her experiences and 

still an important and beneficent factor. observations there arc embodied in invn.lun.blo 

From Ifaiscnvei fcli came the impetus which works on sanitary reform in the army, but the 

resulted m the iliat effort in England to givo vital and pennnncnfc results of her work wero 

practical training to nurses, Mrs. Elizabeth the removal of old conceptions of nuremg ne a 

Fry visited Kaiscrworth in 1840, and was so charity, a self-sacrificing labor for others, a, 

deeply impressed with its system and methods meritorious act lending to hcavonly rcivaid, or 

that on her leturn she brought about the a penance, and the recognition of musing as a 

establishment in London of an Institute for part of sanitary science, and of pity and pailia- 

Nursing which was connccLcd for practical tion as unacceptable substitutes for preven- 

purposes with Guy’s Hospital In 1848 St. tion Miss Nightingale's own view of musing 

John’s House, an Anglican Nursing Order, should be presented ff Nursing is putting 

and connected with Kings College Hospital, us in the best possible condition for Nature 
was founded in London The preliminary to rcstoro or to piescrvc henlth,to prevent or to J 
plans call it ” a collegiate institution” to cuie disease or injury . to enable Nature 

prrpaie for work among the sick Several to set up her restorative processes, to expel 

writers, physicians and others discussed in tho the mtrudei disturbing her rules of health and 
periodicals and press of the early nineteenth life, , , Partly, perhaps mainly, upon nurs- 
century the education of women for the caie of ing must depend whether Nature succeeds or 
the sick, and Southey contributed in Ins Col - fads in her attempt to cure sickness Nurs- 
logmes in Society an interesting and suggestive ing is therefore to help the patient to live, 
presentation of the subject as it then appealed. Nursing is an art, and an art lcqmnng an or- 
Plans, projects, and actual effort had, however, gamzed pinctieal and scientific training For 
one distinctive feature They provided a musing is the skilled servant of medicine, 
religious or somircligious older of workers, surgery, and hygiene ” 

and reproduced with moie or less fidelity tho The Nightingale School, rounded by the 
forms of the past. contributions of a grateful BnLish public to 

The Work of Florence Nightingale. — The Misa Nightingale, was established on the fol- 
crcation of a new order, the establishment of lowing basis It wna secular nnd nonsecta- 
new principles, and the founding of a system rum It had a close, organic iclation to a hos- 
to develop and perpetuate them was the work pital of high standing with adequate facilities 
of a famous English woman, Florence Night- for leaching and experience All practical 
ingale While Mias Nightingale is best known woik wn8 based on cmeful teaching IIos- 
throughout the world foi her remarkable work pital officers m medical and nursing depnrL- 
m army nursing and sanitary icfoim timing merits were specially paid for teaching, tho 
the Crimean war, her greatest contribution head nurses for practical teaching, the medical 
to human welfare must ever lie in the system men for lecturing, the matron for organizing 
of education in nursing which ahe originated, and directing the work of the pupils Tho 
established, and virtually endowed at St. school in. its educational functions was indo- 

Thomas's Hospital, London, in I860 Mias pendent of the hospital, though the students 
Nightingale (born in 1820) came of a family were subordinate to hospital regime, in so far 
of wealth, social position, and public spirit, ns work was concerned. The theoretical 
She was highly and thoioughly educated in teaching wna by means of lectures, pre- 
mathematics, natural science, olassies, and lan- eciibed reading, and written leports The 
guages, and had traveled extensively She actual instruction in the beginning covered 
was by nntuic a student and an investigator, but one year It was the idea of tho school 
Cardiff mental training and discipline placed to prepare women to carry thia system of 
her m a posiLion to work effectively, and her organization and training out into other hos- 
natural inteicst in the sick, which was dis- pitals and mfirmnnes, to become, as it were, 
played at an early age, led her to that pro- pioneers and reformers, and this plan has been 

longed and searching study upon which her faithfully earned out. Preparation for pri- 

brffliant achievements m sanitary and liospi- vnte nursing wna not included in the original 
tal lcform rest She sought every available plan, hut nursing in the homes of the poor was 
oppoitunity for personal observation and definitely jnovided for. The Nightingale 
BLudy of the sick for practical experience, system, as it was called, sprend quickly into 

was twice at Kaiserworth ill training, and the hospitals of the United Kingdom, and later 

devoted years to a careful and exhaustive found its way into vaiiuus European countries, 
study or hospitals, organization, and nursing The introduction into the hospitals of a body 
methods m every European country In the of refined and educated women as workeis and 
awful crises of tho Crimean war, tho English students brought about in them a striking 
government turned to her as the one person transformation, i ” moral renovation” as 
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one wntei called it The lessening of the 
mortality rate, the rapid advance of educa¬ 
tional and scientific woik and experiment in 
medicine and surgery, the rising confidence of 
the public, me unquestionably due largely to tho 
coopcialion with tho physician of the scien¬ 
tifically educated modem nurse. 

American Advance — In Amciica tho first 
attempt to pvovule ins tiuc turn for hospital 
attendants was made by Dr Valentine Sea¬ 
man, a medical officer oF the New York Hos¬ 
pital, who hi 1789 established there a course 
of lectures in connection with the Maternity 
Department Ollier efforts were made by tho 
Society of Friends in Philadelphia in 1330. and 
by tho Woman’s Hospital in 1BB1, while in 
1802 the Hospital for Women and Children in 
Rovbury, Mass , opened a school offering a year 
of practice and Limning in the hospital with n 
course of lectures from physicians, to which 
outsiders were admitted This school is still 
m existence and has done good woik. 

In 1873 three nnpoitnnt turning schools 
were established in this countiy, nil influenced 
directly or indirectly by Miss Nightingale's 
teaching and system. These weie the schools 
connected with Bellevue Hospital, New Yoik, 
the Connecticut Training School, New Haven, 
and the Massachusetts General Hospital at 
Boston They were established by commit¬ 
tees or bodies, usually of women, who under¬ 
took to provide suitable quiutcrs Cor n, giaup 
of students, and to pay for theoretical instruc¬ 
tion, seeking only opportunity for practical in¬ 
struction and training in tho hospital In each 
instance, as in the establishment of the Night¬ 
ingale School, thcro was somo opposition from 
medical men, who ? whether satisfied or not with 
the existing conditions, were unwilling to accept 
the idea of cducntcu women assisLmg them 
in the care and treatment of the sick The 
students paid nothing for instruction cr for 
living expenses, the school supplying one and 
the hospital tho othci in return for services 
rendered. Usually also the hospiLal paid a 
small allowance monthly to the students, 
designed to meet the expenses of uniforms, 
textbooks, etc The training covered oiiq 
year and the students weie sent out into fam¬ 
ilies dumig the second ycai, ostensibly foi 
inctice and cxpciience in private nuising, 
ut m reality to bring in, through payment 
foi their services, additional funds for the 
maintenance of the school or hospital. At 
the end of two years of successful work a cer¬ 
tificate was given 

The effect of tho training school upon the 
hospital was ns markedly beneficial in this 
country as in England, and shortly hospitals 
giaspcd the economic significance of the sys¬ 
tem, and began to establish schools of their 
own. 

Medicine and surgciy weie making rapid 
pogicss and bunging about a great expansion 
m hospital buildings and work Public chanty 
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and philanthropy was expressing itself in 
more and better hospital facilities, and more 
and more woro these institutions leaning upon 
tho training school The rapid giowth in 
training schools during the lost three deendea 
is shown in the statistics of tho Bureau of 
Education for 1911 These allow in 1800, 

15 schools, in 1800, 35 schools. Statistics 
secured by Mr* Sutton and published in Iub 
H ospital and Training School Dncctoiy in 
1910 ahow ovet 1300 training schools in this 
coimtiy at Lhat date There are Bmd to be 
about 30,000 students in the tiaining schools 
of Lhc country at this date (1013) 

These schools me almost universally owned 
and managed by hospitals, whether these in¬ 
stitutions are sLnte, municipal, endowed, or 
private and special corporations. The respon¬ 
sibility of the school ia readily assumed by hos¬ 
pital authorities for the following direct and 
definite reasons, and others more or less subtle 
and indirect: first, the obvious economy af 
cnriying on n largo, essential, and highly im¬ 
portant- department through a staff of stu¬ 
dent walkers; second, the fact that through 
such a body under a proper system of organi¬ 
zation, instruction, and aupei vision an effi¬ 
cient and stable system of musing is insured; 
third, the ease, if educational standards are 
not rigidly enforced, of securing a sufficient 
number of sludenl workers; fouith, the in¬ 
tangible hut valuable asset of the spirit pw-* 
vailing m an institution whcie the workers arc 
all Ecckeis after knowledge and skill Under 
this system the sohool lias become to all in¬ 
tents the entire working staff of the hospital, 
economic and other considerations pushing its 
members, while still students, upward into the 
responsibilities of official positions and down¬ 
ward into the performance of unskilled domes¬ 
tic duties. The need in all hospitals for 
continuous twenty-four hour service, the con¬ 
stant improvement in methods and elaboration 
of details, the very nature of the work, all 
have called for a compaiativcly large Btafl oE 
workers, bub hospital limitations in resources 
have kept the numbers of the students re¬ 
stricted The hours of woik consequently have 
been long, and students thus unable to profit 
fully ovon by such limited theoretical instruc¬ 
tion as ha 1 ? been offeicd Such conditions have 
made tho development of a sound and progres¬ 
sive educational system extremely difficult, yet 
progress has been made, and many radical 
ehangcB have been introduced during the last 
fifteen yeais, The course of instruction 1ms 
advanced from two years to three; tliore has 
been maikcd improvement in actual teaching, 
in ohamcLci, exLent, methods' now subjects 
have been introduced and oltl subjects mere 
thoroughly taughL; clinical teaching and super¬ 
vision of students’ work in wards is vastly 
hotter than it was even ten years ago. Li¬ 
braries, teaching facilities, arc appealing, and 
during the Inst five years n demand for trained 
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tenohers has arisen. About ten yeais ago 
prcpai afcory courses were introduced into a few 
leading training schools, wiLh the intent of 
giving the students the laigcr part of their 
groundwoik in science before permitting them 
to begin practical work in the hospital These 
courses have piovod valuable, and are now es¬ 
tablished in eighty-si'* schools, chiefly the lead¬ 
ing schools in the countiy The time devoted 
to this scientific instruction is six months in some 
schools, but ordinarily does not exceed three 
months, in which the atudent will peihnps 
receive all the mstiuction in fundamental 
sciences of anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, 
chemistry, which the school etui give her It 
is n movement m the right direction, but a 
longer pcnod should be cneouragcd, There 
are promising indications of piogiess in a few 
schools which have established relationships 
with universities 01 colleges, thus securing 
there the required scientific groundwoik foi 
tlicii students. Typical instances of this 
affiliation may be found in the Northwestern 
University, Chicago, which provides leach¬ 
ing in fundamental sciences for three tunn¬ 
ing schools, and in Simmons College, which 
has for years been affiliated with certain 
Boston training schools Thcic aie also a 
few training schools having direct connec¬ 
tion with universities through Lite medical 
schools of which they form a sort of sub- 
deparfcment Advantages of many kinds arise 
from this connection, and as there aie now 
fourteen sehools related to universities on 
some such basis, tlieic is good reason foi 
resuming that cxton&ions in this diioction may 
bo looked far The fcinimng school recently 
established in the University of Minnesota is 
an intei esting nnd impoitant instance of this 
tendency Much of such educational prog¬ 
ress aa has been made is due to the efforts 
of a few leading women in the profession. The 
most noted and able of these was Isabel Hamp¬ 
ton Robb, the first superintendent of nurses 
and puncipal of the Tiaining School connected 
wiLh the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
— a woman of exceptional power, initiative, 
and organizing ability Under her regime 
many important advances were made in 
nursing. 

Thera are aspects of the work, liowever, in 
which little progress has been made. The 
hours of piactical work still lemain excessively 
long, In nearly 50 per cent of nil schools the 
students still work ten hours daily, and twelve 
hours at night. The cight-liour day estab¬ 
lished jn some hospitals many years ago has 
not made great headway, and a full eight-hour 
system is found only in four schools in the 
country, though sixty-nine in all have intro¬ 
duced a partial system which provides eight 
hours by day, and ten or twelve by night 
It is of course manifestly impossible to develop 
any sound system of instruction until tho hours 
of practical work can bo greatly reduced, and 


fiom the standpoint of the patients, of sta¬ 
bility in hospital service, of expense, tins will 
be difficult to accomplish In nil schools the 
time devoted to theory is meager, the maxi¬ 
mum tune throughout the three years not 
exceeding three hours weekly. Emphasis js, 
at all times, laid strongly upon the practical, 
and the true relation of theory to pincticc, of 
thought to action, is but dimly apprehended 
Professional Associations — Educational 
progicss has been greatly stimulated by nnd 
indeed it may almost be. said to date from the 
organization of nurses into aluinnrc associa¬ 
tions, state nnd national. The Society of 
Superintendents of Tiainmg Schools for Nurses 
formed in 1893 has rendered steady and valu¬ 
able sorviccs in the impiovement of hospital 
and tiainmg school work Through its effoits 
courses were established at Tcncheis College 
in 1899 to prepare graduate nurses for su¬ 
pervision and teaching in training schools, 
Rcrontly this 1ms been developed by endow¬ 
ment into n (lepailmcnt in which the original 
plan lias been earned fui thcr, and pi cpam Lion 
offered in sanitary ami social science for public 
health workers. Tina society also brought 
into existence the Associated Alumnae of 
Tiainmg Schools winch has lcccntly become 
the American Nurses' Association Doth havo 
been vigoious and active in securing legisla¬ 
tion, in supporting professional journals, in 
uigmg foi ward and strengthening good edu¬ 
cational and piofcssional standards, training, 
and ideals. In any criticism of the weakness 
of the modern tiaining school, the strong 
features of its woik must not be overlooked or 
minimized. The student's actual theoretical 
teaching may seem weak, but the lecture and 
classroom have a comparatively small place 
in her tiaining. Clinical bedside instruction, 
daily woik undei the constant aupci vision anti 
ciiticism of expert workers, lich opportunities 
for study and observation, close daily associa¬ 
tion in work with medical and surgical experts 
and specialists, arc the main and moat im- 
poitmil educational factois 

Tho Present Situation.—Beyond this tho 
moral and ethical demands upon the student, 
inherent in tho very nature of her work, aro 
such as to form an educational influence of a 
very high order, and to develop a personnl dis¬ 
cipline and a sense of responsibility of distinct 
social value. The woik of nursing is looted 
deeply ill vital human needs, It lias, and has 
always had, an cxtrnordnmiy appeal to many 
women Foi years, while few occupations 
besides teaching ami nursing were open Lo 
women, there were a groat many applicants 
to training schools The early schools _ at- 
tiacted many women of excellent education, 
much ability, altruistic leanings, courage, 
spirit, and devotion The opening up of many 
new opportunities for women has drawn fiom 
the large number of candidates formerly avail¬ 
able, and the long hours of work, meager cdu- 
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calional advantages, and other conditions havo 
made nursing, or lather the training process, 
seem unattractive to the 01 din ary in Lei li gent 
women of the day, Thcio is now seiious 
difficulty in seeming enough students to main¬ 
tain the system wiLliouL bo lowering 01 dis- 
rcgaiding educational standards, as Lo imperil 
the welfare of the sick and the status of the 
profession These schools offering the best 
and soundest educational work, shorter hours 
for students and good living conditions, attract 
a 1 cason able niunbci of satisfactory candidates. 
But no school can be assured of a student body 
of desirable caliber Iaigc enough to stuff the 
entire hospital The moment hospital ie- 
quiicmcnh become the main or luling factoi 
lti the selection and admission of students, 
standards of education or of personal fitness 
cannot he maintained, and standards and char- 
nctei of woik in both school and hospital must 
eventually detcrioiatc. 

Two farces ava now at work which arc be¬ 
ginning to influence tinnnng schools appreci¬ 
ably. The first is found in the legislation, 
providing Tor state registration of muses, 
which lias now been secured in thirty-four 
states, largely by associations of muses. 
While most of these laws lire permissive only 
(but seven are mandatory), they have sot up 
definite, if model ate, educational and oilier 
standards, imrl have accomplished genuine 
improvements in hospital and tianung school 
woi it 

The other factor affecting educational methods 
is the passing of the mu so Ciom the actual care 
of the sick in hospitals, and homes, over into the 
field of public health w T ork Preventive work 
for the protection of infant life, of the health oT 
the school child, of the health of the young 
industrial worker m factory or shop, and m 
relation to tuberculosis, is laigcly relegated 
to the nurse as the logical poison to apply 
diicctly the teachings of sanitary mid medical 
science, Health nursing of which Florence 
NighLingale wrote neaily half a ccnLury ago 
is now beginning to take shape, and as edu¬ 
cational piopaganda foim an essential Tactoi 
in such woik. the nurse must be so educated 
and trained as to be able to meet this new re¬ 
quirement. There are nearly a thousand asso¬ 
ciations, large and small, in which nurses are 
engaged m public health work 
A new and important demand is made upon 
the hospital tuiining school which must even¬ 
tually be mcL either by it or by other institu¬ 
tions of another typo Already such cffoita 
arc projected Since, however, there aie 
already the elements of a practically perfect 
system enisling m the modem hospital and 
training school, it would seem bcttei lo make 
such changes \\\ the iclaliouahip between them 
such reshaping and rccoilsliuction, as will 
provide autonomy foi the training school. 
Such changes, paitly governmental, partly 
economic, would enable the school to fulfill 
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adequately its essential functions, and Lo serve 
its full puipose m Lhe community On any 
other basis than this it is almost certain to 
degenerate 

Other Countries —The general situation as 
logard;) musing in other countries limy be 
briefly summed up as follow's.— 

In Australia the nuising piofession is highly 
organised, and Works in close cooperation 
with medical men. Educational and profes¬ 
sional questions nrc prominent and given first 
lmpoitance A system of voluntary minimum 
requirement and examination bus been uni- 
vcisal and effective because state subsidies of 
hospitals enable governments to make con¬ 
ditions, and Lhe National Association of Nurses, 
m which doctors me included, has been able 
to get government endorsement of standards. 
The minimum is Lbrec year? in general work, 
— special studies and special examinations for 
intending superintendents of hospitals and 
U Liming flchon Is Stale i cgistr at ion and exam- 
] nation has just, during the ciuient year, be¬ 
come law in Queensland Vciy fcimilar con¬ 
ditions exist concerning nuraos in New Zea¬ 
land, except that it has had slate registration 
and examination under linLionnl law sinco 
1901,, with excellent results The couisc of 
training covers three years, 

In Japan, tiaming for muses under the Red 
Cho.sa is highly pci feeted The training of 
muses ia, howcvoij carried un under a paternal 
system and nurses have little voice or direction 
in Lhe development of their own standards 
Patriotism and solf-saciifice me the leading 
motived among Japanese nurses, but they are 
also very nmikedly efficient in details of pi ac¬ 
tion l woik. The com so coveis three years 
CiLy hospitals have tinining schools but not of 
the same standout as the Reel Cross 

7n India thcie m a vast movement to obtain 
a minimum of practical and thcoietical woik 
in timning native women. At picsent there 
juo gicnl vaiiations and very little uniformity 
in efforts Mission schools exist with a very 
weak and inadequate curi ionium. A few 
hospitals are established on the best English 
models. Complications of langvmge add to 
the difficulties of the work, but associa¬ 
tions of .superintendents and alumnae, nmdo 
up, however, almost cnthcly of English and 
American nuisos, aio at work upon tho nurs¬ 
ing problem. 

7A C'Aiwi an excellent attempt at hospital 
and training school work has been recently 
initialed under the auspices of the Chinese 
government with a medical woman m charge 
of the hospital and an English trained nurse as 
head of the school, 

7n Itahj pioneer work has been done for soino 
years in Naples, Florence, and Rome by Eng¬ 
lish and American nurses Their work has 
brought about modern training schools jn 
connection with several hospitals, more re¬ 
cently tho Polyclimco in Homo under the pro- 
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tection of Queen Helen This has n modem 
system and a thice years' course, and has a 
promising future. 

In France there has for some years been a 
state of unrest in hospital and nursing fields, 
owing to the secular strife which removed nuns 
from hospitals under government contiol and 
brought about a crude process of lamination, 
largely with untrained women The Night¬ 
ingale system of musing was introduced into 
two Bordeauxhosiptals by Dr Anna Hamilton, 
and an admirable and thorough educational 
ay a Lem has been established The French 
government is now entirely committed to the 
principle of education foi nurses and a new 
school of nursing wag established under tho 
city administration in Pans m 1907, in con¬ 
nection wiLh the SalpetnSre and on a sound 
educational basis 

In Germany the general high state of culti¬ 
vation by the government of technical and 
advanced education haa not been extended to 
nursing, the 1 cason perhaps being that it was 
long left to religious bodies to perform as un¬ 
paid laboi of self-sacnfice and humble devotion 
German nut sea aro now demanding threo yema 
of tiaining and systematic penciling. The jtov- 
erJimenthas enacted permissive state examina¬ 
tions and registration with a minimum term of 
one year of training. A strong organization of 
nurses in Germany has given strength to tho 
nuising movement, and it is seeking alliance 
with the woman's movement to demand higher 
conditions of labor and better instruction 

In Belgium n very elementaly state lcgistril¬ 
lion act lias been m foice for several years 
The early stage of transition horn nursing by 
religious 01 dels to the modern system is clcaily 
seen here Duiasols city administration haa 
founded a training school on the plan of the 
Paris school 

In Holland there appears to be complete 
lndiffeience to the educational demands of 
nurses on the paib of state authorities and 
a striking contrast is here shown to the clesiro 
of the Ficnoh government to educate Hol¬ 
land public men arc satisfied with public 
school grade (at twelve years) for muses, 
and the outlook for better standards is small 
aL piescnt. 

In Scandinavian countries there is a general 
three yeais’ course which is not well balanced. 
Educational requiicmcnts for pupils arc gen- 
cially high and the training excellent, although 
a number of subjects must be taken as speci¬ 
alities, thus making fivo or aix years of study 
and training necessary 

In Great Britain, notwithstanding the fact 
that the modern system of training was de¬ 
veloped in England, that district nursing and 
school nursing both originated there, iL has 
been impossible up to the present to establish 
definite standards of education and registra¬ 
tion foi nurses. Every hospital ia a law unto 
itself. Hospital dhoefcors resist the movement 


foi registration urged by nmscs, and show a 
general public unwillingness to regard musing 
as an educational question Three years' 
tiaining is genoral Thcic is little theory, 
but high standards of piacticni work From 
the very ho ginning many women of especially 
high educational and personal qunlitiea have 
been drawn into nursing ranks The move¬ 
ment for legislation concerning nurses and 
registration has been on foot in England sinca 
1S8R M A N. 
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NUTRITION. — Sec Food and Feeding 
of School Children 

NYMPHOMANIA — Abnormally great 
and uncontrollable desire for scxuqI excite¬ 
ment and gratification The torm ia applied 
to woman, and the term satyuasis to man 
Both differ from erotomania in that the latter 
ia largely mental, the physical giatification 
being mainly replaced by ideas of love and of 
sexual matters m modified Sot ms. These 
conditions are often found in children, especially 
in the feeble-minded. S. I, F. 

See Sexual Anomalies 
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OAKES, URIAH (1632-1081). — Fourth The College hijs always hn.fl a, self-perpctu- 
president of Harvard College; was graduated ntmg Boaid of Trustees, without denomina- 
from ILuvard in 1610 While a sludenL at tional tests of any kuul, Since 1S90 the 

Cambridge he invented a set of astronomical Alumni have elected one fourth of the Board 

calculations After giaduation he went to by cliioct vote, Thcic are at picsani seventy- 

England and was pastor at Titchfield in live professors and nfasociato professois, mid 

Hampshire. lie was silenced 11 with the other sixty-eight other tcachcis and officers For 

nonconforming ministers " and returned to the year 1911-1012, theic were enrolled m all 

America and was president of Haivaid College departments 1780 students (all but 300 of 

from 1675 to 10S1 In the opinion of Di. college rank, and 098 in the College DepaTt- 

Mather, America never had " a pouter master inent itself) fioin forty-five states and sixteen 

of the true, puie Ciceronian Latin n foreign countries; more Ilian one half fioin 

W, S M. outside Ohio. The alumni list numbers 6691; 

and the total number of students who havo 
OATHS OF TEACHERS — Sec Nevada, btudied m Oberlin College since 1833 is 38,133. 

The college libraiy contains 120,000 bound 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, O — volumes, and about the same number of un- 
A coeducational institution founded in 1833 bound volumes and pamphlets The pro- 
by two home missionaries, natives of Vermont, ductivc endowment of the college (March 1, 
Reverend John J Shipherd and Mr Philo 1912), is $2,207,046 32, and the value of build- 
P Stewart, and named afLer the devoted and mgs (twenty-two), grounds, and equipment, 
far-sighted Alsatian pastor and philanthiopist, is 3 . 1 , 631,338 14 , The total assets of the coi- 
Jean Frederic Oberlin ( qo ). The founders logo amount to moic than SI,000,000. The 
hoped to establish a community and eduea- entue annual income of the institution from 
tional center that might do in the Mississippi endowment and teim bills for the year 1910- 
Valley work something like that accomplished 1911 was $386,735 50. 
by Oberlin in Stcinthal There was no deft- H C K, 

mte attempt to be revolutionary, except in the 

Christian standards of the communiLy cstab- OBERLIN, JEAN FREDERIC (1740- 
lished. But in the otiLcomo, the institution 1826) — Philanthropist and educator, was 
did piovc ft pioneer in various directions Full for nearly sixty years pastor of the Ban do 
college education was opened to women, college la Rcfchc (Slcinthnl), n big nnd atciilc distuct, 
coeducation of the sexes adopted, race banicis some thirLy miles southwest of Strassbuig. 
thrown clown in the decision af the busters in His heroic and successful efforts to civilize 
1S35 to admit students ** irrespective of color," a people sulTciing fioin the lavages of war 
and the community became a cental of anti- and lapsing towards barbarism attracted the 
sluYciy and missionary agitation Woik in attention of Europe He had loads con- 
the preparatory department of the College atiuctcd and better houses built; ho taught 
began in 1833, nnd in the College department impioved methods of framing nncl introduced 
in 1834. The theological department was fresh industries, but Ids most fruitful work 

instituted in 1835, undci the leadership of was the education of the young and his most 

Reverend Charles G Finney, the theologian novel device the establishment or infant 

and evangelist The early teachers wero schools. These were directed by motherly 
largely from New England, and tho college women, one of whom, Louise Scheplcr, was 
standards adopted from the first were thoso awarded a MonLhyon gtand pyiv de ucftu and 
of the best New England colleges Fcmi is dcsciibcd on hei tombstone as “futile scr- 
young Women were enrolled ns freshmen in vante cl collaboralrice de Papa Oberlin . . . 
the regular college course in 1837, three of conduclnce de la jeunesse. 11 The anna of the 
these wore graduated in August, 1841, and arc infant schools were rooting out bad and form- 
supposed to have been the first women to receive ing good habits; inculcating the first notions 
degrees in the Arts undci the standards pre- of morality and. religion; teaching the de¬ 
railing in the best men's colleges of the day ments of reading, wilting, nnd arithmetic; 

The Oberlin Conservatory of Music was or- and eliminating the use of patois. Tho htllo 

gairned ns a dcpnitment of Lhc college in 1807 ones were assembled in spacious rooms. The 

The College now regularly gives the degrees of youngrst played together while the rest were 
A B., Mus B , A.M , and B D The entrance learning to spin, to knit, nnd Lo sew. Natural 
requirement^ for admission to the College of history and scripture were taught by pictures 
Arts and Scirnccs arc fifteen units. The same In fine weather Lhc condurtriccs took their 
requirements me now made for admission charges for walks and made them find tho 
to the Conservatory of Music Candidates floweis which had been described to them, 
for Lhc degree of BD in the Theological These became the subjects of familiar talks 
Seminary must have Lhc rank of college gradu- and a desire to glow them M'as created 
ates. Oberlin is on the original list of accepted In 1801 Mine, do Pnstorct, inspired by 
colleges of the Carnegie Foundation for the Oberlin's example, established in Paris a 

Advancement of Teaching salle. d f hospitality blit it was more q erfiohe 
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than nn infant school and does not appear 
to have lasted very long D, S-n. 

Sea Infant Schools. 
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OBERREALSCHULE —The upper scicn- 
tific school in the Sccondniy School System of 
Germany 

See Germany, Education in, 

OBJECT AND SUBJECT —The older 
classic use of the terms subject and object 
was tho opposite of that current to-(lay 
According to the Ai is tot clian logic only sub¬ 
stances, things existing as individuals not as 
qualities or properties of things, could be 
subjects of propositions and the subject 
matter of adequate knowledge. Subject and 
substance wcie thus practically identified; 
some tiacc of this meaning remains in the 
curicnfc usd of the term subject matter, Scho¬ 
lastic philosophy, under the influence of Arabian 
thought, introduced tho term ” objccL” to 
designate things in their " second intention,” 
that is, not as things on theii own account, hut 
as objects of thought or mental consideration 
A chimera would thus exist objectively but nafc 
as a subject, according to the opponents of 
Plutonic realism, univcisals (man, as distin¬ 
guished fioin individual men) also had exist¬ 
ence only objectively. Modem philosophy 
effected a complete reversal of this us ago. 
The tendency began with the introduction of 
the psychological mode of thinking of Locke 
ftnd Ins successors, and was pi ac tic ally com¬ 
pleted by Kant As the function of the self 
as the center of thinking, feeling, knowing, 
was insisted upon, the term subject was more 
ftnd moro used ns a synonym for ego, mind, 
self, and the adjective sulijcctivc to denote 
mental existences The problem of the rela¬ 
tion of subject and object came to mean the 
problem of 1 elation of mind and the world, 
especially as they enter into the constitution 
of knowledge By the transcendental idealis¬ 
tic school much was made of the fact that the 
thinking ego is at once subject-object, since 
the thinking self is capable of presenting itself 
to itself as object In self-consciousness, as thus 
delined, was found the key to the problem of the 
relation of particular minds or sentient subjects 
to the world,— a conception that had a great 
Vogue in post-ICuntian idealism. J. D. 

Seo Epistemology, Method; Self. 


OBJECT TEACHING — Object teaching 
wns not, as the term may seem to imply, a 
more method of imparting knowledge through 
the means of objects thom&clves, but a com¬ 
plete scheme of elementary instniction It 
may be said to be an application of tbc induc¬ 
tive method to the teaching of children Its 
aim wns to begin with tho training of the senses 
and proceed from this to the development of 
the entira nature of the child The chief 
laws of its method were (!) instruction by 
actual inspection; (2) go from the easy to tho 
difficult; (3) give in each hour, if possible, a 
little whole in contents and form, (4) use 
convocation All tho great thinkers and edu¬ 
cators from Luthci on, Rabelais, Francis 
Bacon, Comcnnis, Locke, Rousseau, and the 
rest, forccnst tins principles which were de¬ 
veloped by subsequent effort into object 
teaching 

Comemus (1592-1070) wna probably the 
first definitely to foimnlato the principles of 
object Leaching and to woik out a graduated 
system of instruction applying the inductive 
method to schoolroom pioccdure. "Since 
the beginning of knowledge must be with the 
souses,” he says, ff the beginning of teaching 
should be mado by dealing with actual things. 
The object must bo a real, useful thing, capable 
of making an impicssiou upon the senses. 
To this end it must be brought into communi¬ 
cation with them; if visible, with the eyes; if 
audible, with the cars, ff tangible, with tho 
touch; if odorous, with the nose; ff sapid, 
with the tnste. First the presentation of tha 
thing itself, and the real intuition of it, then 
tho leal explanation for the further elucidation 
of it ” (The G\ecd Didactic, Ch XX, §5-7.) 
But inasmuch as the presentation of the thing 
itself is so frequently impossible, he advised 
the use of pictures ns the representations of 
things, that tho words which 1 elated to them 
might be understood He pi spared and pub¬ 
lished textbooks, putting hifj theories into prac¬ 
tice These books were translated into vai ions 
languages and wore used for many generations 
wherever thoro were Hclioola for children The 
best known of these is the Orfhs Pidus, or the 
World in Pictures, (Seo Comenitjs ) 

After Comcnius, Rousseau (1712-1778) is 
worthy of special mention ns having been tho 
first to base his educational theories on the 
child to be educated. The child's experience, 
accordingly, the fads of nature lound about 
him, is to furnish tho material for education 
” In general, never substitute the sign for tho 
thing itself, save when it is impossible to show 
the thing, for the sign absorbs the attention 
of the child and,makes him forget the thing 
represented.” (Emile, Book III.), It was 
ns a result of acquaintance with Emile that 
PesLaloazi first conceived the idea which lie 
subsequently oxpanded into tho system of 
which lie jg worthily eniitlcd to be called the 
father, (Seo Rousseau,) 
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Pestalozzi (174G-1A26) did the most, nob sfcruction and allowed the third to dcgcncrafco 
only to formulate object teaching, but also to into an exercise in meie words Ilia so-called 
put it on a scientific, philosophic basis. "The object lessons were not object lessons in Tact, 
most essential point fiom which I stmt 13 tins: and were not even lessons 111 language. (See 
Sense impression (ANSCiiAUUNasuNTEimiCHT) Pestalozzi ) 

of nature is the only Lruc foundation of I 11 Germany Pcataloz/i'a disciples caught 
human instruction because it is the only the Bpnit of ins method. Taking bis plulo- 
truo foundation of human knowledge All Sophie piinciplos rather than liia exposition 
that follows is the result of this senseImprcs- of practice ot them as a basis, they adapted 
sion and the process of abstraction from it.” them to their own needs and wrought out a 
(The Method, translated by Lucy Holland and system or then own, whereas Pestalozzi get 
Frances Turner and edited by Ebcnezcr Cooke, up the human body as tho nearest and ever 
second edition, p 31G) "Tho means by present object lesson to the child, they pro- 
which a man whose mind ig cultivated makes cccclecl in a more natural manner and struck 
clear to himself all knowledge gained by sense out tho following sequence, schoolroom, fam- 

impression come from number, foim, and ily, house, house floor, the sitLing room, the 

language The instruction of children there- kitchen, the giouncl, the cellar, the yard, the 
fore should proceed fiom these three elemental habitation, the city, the village, the garden, 
points: (1) to teach them to look upon every the field, the meadow, tire wood, the water, the 
object that is brought before them as a unit,— atmosphere, the aky, the season, the year and 
that is, as separated from those with which it its festivals, man, body and aoul — God. Or 
acoma connected; (2) to teach them the f 01 m of again, Dicstcrweg (1790-1SQG) finds seven 
every object,— that is. its size and propoitiona, dilTcrcnt kinds of intuitions to bo awakened: 
(3) na soon os possible to make them nc- sensuous, mathematical, moral, religious, ac¬ 
quainted with all the words and names dc- thotic, purely human, and social Others were 
scripfcivc of objects known to them 1 ' (Haw still more independent in working out and 

Gertrude teaches her Child)cn, translated by applying the Pcalalozzian theory Early in 

Lucy Holland and Frances Tuttusi and edited the last half of the nineteenth centuiy object 
by Ebenczcr Cooke, second cdiLion, p 145 ) teaching had become established in tho major- 
Accoiding to these principles Pestalozzi ity of the elementary schools of Germany, 
divided lus object lessons into three classes: This had not been accomplished without 
(1) Lhoso on number: (2) on form; (3) on serious opposition The famous Prussian 
speech. Those on number were mainly lessons Regulation of October 3, 1854, spoke plainly 
111 mental arithmetic; thoac on form comprised on this subject In 1872, however, a com- 
geometry, drawing, and wiiting, those on mittco appointed by the Congress of Elemen- 
apccch included instruction in spunking and taiy Teachers meeting in Berlin submitted to 
singing tones, instruction in woids, or the Dr Falk, the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
means of becoming acquainted with single and Education, a seL of icsolutiona 01 requests 
objects, and instruction m language itself, or among which was 011 c recognizing the impor- 
the means or cNpicasing one’s self clearly, not tancc of object teaching and asking for the 
only upon number and form, but also upon all organization of tiainmg schools in accordance 
other qualities or things, as well those qualities with the pedagogic principles of Pestalozzi. 
which aic perceived through the live senses, For half n century befoie this time the ques- 
ns those winch are pciceived, not by means tion of object teaching had been engaging 
of a single intuition of them, but by means of the best efforts of the leading educatois in 
aur faculties of imagination and judgement M Germany. Among the many books on the 
Thus the lessons on speech bocamc the basis subject may be mentioned those of Plamann. 
for instruction not only in spelling, reading. Denzel, Ilarmsch, Dicsterweg, and Carl 
and language, hut in geography, history, and Richter (qu). 

natuial history ai well lb is not witlun the In France Pestalozzi and lna methods were 
purpose of this article to criticize It is well lepudiated by Napulcon and were given no 
known, however, that in developing these countenance in the schools during his time, 
principles Pestalozzi failed to observe the order From the downfall of Napoleon to the Franco- 
111 which he first formulated them. In hia Prussian War the value of the labors of 
books, instead of piovidmg foi beginning with Pestalozzi was recognized by the leading educa- 
thc object itself and calling attention Lo its tors of Franco, and Ins methods were in some 
identity and form, lie began with word's about instances put into practice, Jiillicn and 
objects and not even about objects to be under Chavannca both placed their childion under 
observation at the time, but about objects Postnlozzi’s Luition and cndeavoicd in various 
remote and incapable of being brought within ways to arouse intcicst in Pcstalozzi's work, 
the view of Lhc child In his schoolroom prac- Maine do Bimn (q.v ) opened a Postalazzinn 
ticc his impatience impelled him continually school at Bergoiac in 1808, which continued in 
to prompt the pupil in both the idea and the existence foi nearly seventy years Object 
expression of iL, so that he often omitted alto- teaching was not adopted as a system in. tho 
gether tho first two elemental points of in- schools of France noi put mto goncral use in 
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any way prior to the Fran co-Prussian War 
After the close of this war a new impetus was 
given to the Pcstalozzian movement, At the 
exhibition of 1878 a conference of tho teachers 
of France considered tho question of sengc- 
impreaaion teaching, which resulted in placing 
it on such a firm basis that it was generally 
introduced into ail tho elementary schools 
In England the object lesson as a sepaiate 
branch of study was first given piominonce 
Charles Mayo (q.a), who had spent almost a 
year in Pestalozzi's School at Yvcrduu, and lua 
sister, Elizabeth Mayo, through tho Home and 
Colonial Training School at Gray's Inn Rond, 
London, attempted to reduce the Pcstalozzian 
principles and methods to a practicable shape 
by the preparation of graduated courses of 
instruction Manuals about objects and 
lessons on those objects to be learned and re¬ 
cited to the teachers were the ultimate mult 
of tho attempt or Chailes Mayo "to prcsMvo 
tho Idea but adapt the Form " to those cu- 
cumstanccs in which he might bo placed 
(Sco Infant Schools; Home and Colonial 
Infant School Society ) 

In America object teaching was employed 
in the vauous Pcstalozzian schools of Joseph 
Necf (qv) in Philadelphia in 1909, \n Village 
Gieen, Pa., in 1813, in Louisville, in 1816, 
and in New Harmony, Ind., in 1825, The 
Westfield Normal School (established at 
Barr, Mass,, in 1839, removed to West- 
field, Mnsa , in 1844) was the pioneer in in- 
tioducing object Leaching into the public 
schools This school was nlso the first to show 
that all blanches of learning may be taughL 
by the same objective method. Object teach¬ 
ing at Westfield, however, attracted little 
general attention. It wns left to the Normal 
School at Oswego, New Yoik, to become the 
center of object teaching ill America In 
I860 Edward A, Sheldon (<?» ) wlidc on a 
visit to Toronto saw in tho National (Educa¬ 
tional) Museum there collections of the pic¬ 
tures, models, objects, and appliances used 
by the Home and Colonial School Society in 
England, The schools of Oswego had been 
developed out of his philanthropic activities, 
it wns m the intciest of those schools that ho 
visited Toronto, and on his return to Oswego 
lie at once began tho reorganization of the 
schools there with special reference to object 
teaching He was well fitted to make this 
adaptation by hia previous thinking along the 
same lines and by lus own earnest and partially 
successful efforts to make practical the educa¬ 
tion or the poor In 1801 Miss M E M 
Jones Connelly connected with tho Home and 
Colonial Training School, above refened to, 
came to Oswego as a training teacher and fur¬ 
ther elaborated the principles of object teach¬ 
ing, She was succeeded in the following year 
by Hermann ICrtisi, Jr (q v ) The system 
became thoroughly established at Oswego 
Mi Sheldon and the other authorities at 


Oswego stood firm against the hostility aroused 
by their new methods At their invitation in 
1862, a committee of the leading educators of 
the country investigated tho nature of tho 
new work Subsequently, as a result of a 
paper rend by Mr. Sheldon before the National 
Teachers' Association held at Chicago in 18G3, 
that association appointed a committee to 
look into and ropoit upon the principles of 
object teaching This committee rcpoitcd at 
tho meeting or the association held at Ilarris- 
bmg m 1BG5 With only one dissenting 
voice the lcpoit wns heartily in favor of the 
adoption of object teaching in the elementary 
department of the pubiic schools. The Os¬ 
wego Normal School continued to be the cen¬ 
ter of influence for object teaching until its 
piinciplcs and methods became fused with 
those of the nature-study movement. In 
1876 Professor II H, Straight, a disciple of 
Agassiz and Shftlcr, went to Oswego His 
views of science teaching in the elementary 
school underwent gradual but decided change 
under the Pestnlozzian influence in which he 
was placed, and Lhe object lesson of Oswego 
was modified in turn by Professor Straight, 
who recognized the need of system and coire¬ 
lation. William T Ilatris (gy), inspired by 
Pcstalozzian principles, worked out a method 
for the teaching of natural science The 
study of natural science was introduced not 
only into all giadea of the elementary schools 
of St. Louis, but through the ducct and m- 
diiect influence of Dr. Harris, it became in¬ 
corporated, m one form or another, into the 
curricula of most of the common schools of 
the United States So that it is reasonably 
ccitain that nature study at least in spnil is 
the ducct descendant of object teaching 
It may safely be asserted that, not only in 
Ameiica buL in all other advanced countries ns 
well, most of the accredited methods of elc- 
monLavy instruction now in use, can be traced 
moio or less directly to the principles of object 
teaching E R, 

See Objective Method, Concrete and 
A nsTnACT, Realism in Education; etc. 
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OBJECTIVE METHOD.—The use of 
concicte experiences, of sense perceptions, 
as a basis for teaching ideas, concepts, rela¬ 
tions, etc , and for giving the meaning of lan¬ 
guage symbols, is termed an objective method 
of instruction It assumes a wide vniicty of 
forms, When first mlioduccd into the ele¬ 
mentary classroom, it implied the bringing 
of objects into the dassioom; Inter it included 
school excursions, where pupils leave the school¬ 
room to make observations of natural and 
institutional facts Laboratoiy leaching is 
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a form of objective work. The action work 
employed by primary children in acting out 
the meaning oi sentences read by them, and the 
more complicated oliildioil's dramatizations of 
litcratuic are dciivcd modes of objectification 
which aid in giving clear sense impressions 
Such visual aids as pictures, graphs, and maps 
arc likewise objective inasmuch na they are 
pictorial substitutes for real objects 

Piior to the second quartci of the nineteenth 
ccnLury thero was little object teaching The 
use of objects in giving a concrete basis for 
abstract notions seems to have gamed its 
initial hold on the schools through the intro¬ 
duction of PcsLalozzian methods of teaching, 
The introduction of school subjects icquning 
objective ticatmcnt, such as clcmentaiyscience 
nature fatudy, and manual limning, Cm tided 
the previous movement and gave it consider¬ 
able extension Together these two move¬ 
ments established the lcspcctabdity of objec¬ 
tive teaching Schoolroom experience quickly 
gave it tm empirical sanction It mutinied 
for tho modern psychological movement in 
education to give it a scientific sanction and 
to rc/ino its uses, 

It is quite fair to say that the use of objec¬ 
tive work decreases more or less gradually 
from the first to the Inst ycai, the underlying 
assumption being that the use of objects hns 
a teaching value that decreases as the maturity 
of tho pupils incicages Current practice does 
not proceed far beyond the application of the 
simple and somewhat mule psychological 
statement that the youngest children must 
have much objective teaching, the older less, 
the oldest least of all The lack of a moic 
refined analysis of tho worth of object teaching 
necessarily leads to sonic neglect and waste 
Examples fiom the teaching of an Mimetic, 
where objective teaching has boon n matter of 
greatest controvcisy, will indicate the status 
of objective teaching in general. If a topic 
occurs late in the com sc of study, as in the 
ease of squaio loot, the subject is not so well 
taught because of the curicut piejudico or 
tradition against the use of object touching 
in the higher glades On tho ollvei hand, it Is 
also probable that the teaching of addition 
is often accompanied by wasted time and 
energy simply because hngeiing over objects 
in the lowci classes is tho cun cut fashion. 
Reform in the dliecUon of a moic refined and 
exact use of object teaching is suggested by Lho 
extended objective ticntment of fiactions and 
niensuiation, which partially disrcgnnK the in¬ 
creased maturity of the children studying those 
topics This is a cansulciable dcptuUivc from 
the slight objective tieatmcnt uf othci arith¬ 
metical topics taught in the same grades 
Such exceptional practices suggest that the nov¬ 
elty of a topic is the condition culling for objec¬ 
tive work in UisUiiclion It is immsvtinity n\ a, 
special subject or situation which dctei mines 
the amount of basal objective work required 


The conelation is not with the ago of the pupil 
but with hia experience with the special prob¬ 
lem or subject n\ hand It is of course tiue 
that the less experienced the student is, the 
greater the likelihood that any subject pie- 
Bcutcd will be novel and strange. Only in 
this indnect manner does the novelty of sub¬ 
ject nialtci coincide with mere youth as an 
essential piinciplo in determining the need of 
objective presentation, Tho naive assump¬ 
tion of the olilei enthusiastic reformers that 
objective work is a good thing psychologically, 
one of which the pupil cannot havo too much 1 , 
is by no means the accepted view of the modern 
educator With the lattci, objective presenta¬ 
tion is an excellent method at a given stage 
of immaturity in the special topic involved, 
but it may be uneconomical, even tm obstacle 
to efficiency, if pushed beyond 

Thcic is, then, a certain coincidence of the 
psychologist’s scientific criticism arid the coii- 
egi vative tcachcis’ common-sense ciitieism 
when both look suspiciously upon a highly 
extended object teaching, The teacher, on 
grounds of expcilcncc, eaya that too much 
objective loathing is confusing mid delays 
teaching The* psychological critic says it is 
unnecessary and wasteful The Tesult is tlmt 
the distnbution of objective woik hns some- 
wlint changed of Into Moic subjects are 
developed in the highei grades through an 
objective insliuction than befoic Perhaps 
no fewer subjects in the lower girules are pre¬ 
sented objectively, hut the extent of objective 
treatment of each of these has undeigone 
considerable cmtailmcnt 

The existing defects in objective teaching 
arc not leshicted to a false plaeing ov distribu¬ 
tion The quality of the teaching use of 
objects is likewise open to serious ciitieism. 
Object teaching is a device so successful, as 
against prior non-objcctivc teaching, tlmt it 
lias come to be a standard of msliuetion ns 
well as a means. As long as objects — any con¬ 
venient objects — arc used, the teaching is 
rcgiudcd ns good Given such a sanction, 
the inevitable icsiill is an mulls eliminating use 
of objects The piocess of objectifying tends 
not to he regulated by the needs of the child’s 
thinking life, it is determined by lho enthu¬ 
siasm of tho teacher and the materials conven¬ 
ient for school use. 

The first fact which is noted in estimating 
objective teaching is the artificiality of the 
millennia employed, Piimary childicn count, 
add, etc , with things they will never be con¬ 
cerned with in life Lentils, slicks, tablets 
mid the hkc nrc the slock objective stuff o 
the schools, and to a comulcialjlc dcgieo this 
will always be the case Cheap mid convenient 
material auiLiible foi individual manipu¬ 
lation on the top of a school clgWc ia not plenti¬ 
ful But instances where bdtter and more 
normal material has been used are frequent 
enough in the best schools to warrant the be- 
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lief that moic could bo done in this direction 
in the fiveiagc classroom. The M playing at 
etoic, ,J the use of actual applications of the 
tables of weights and measures, arc eases that 
might be cited 

The materials used aie not only rnoio arti¬ 
ficial than they need be, but arc too restricted 
in range As has aheady been said, the types 
of material capable of convenient and efficient 
use in a schoolioom are not numerous, But 
the series can and ought to be extended. 
More forma of even the artificial mateiial 
should be used, thus minimizing the danger 
of monotony The blame for the narrow 
range of materials used falls paitly on school 
boards who do nob vote a sufficient allowance 
for teaching materials to primary teachers; 
partly on teachers who do not exercise sufficient 
ingenuity in devising new forms of objects or 
show the vigor lcquisite to a shift fiom ono 
material to anothei, and paitly on the supei- 
visoiy staff which has neither been insistent 
upon nor sensitive to the need of a rnoio 
intei eating range of objective atufis. 

Even the narrow ran go of materials in genet nl 
use might he better employed than it is. 
There is, of courso, a distinct tendency to vary 
the object, merely because a child gets tired of 
it as a mntciial. But a different qunliLy of 
variation is lequircd when the pupil is to do- 
nvo abstinefc notions from concrete materials. 
It is too frequently the case that the teacher 
will treat the fundamental addition combina¬ 
tions with ono set of objects, e g. lentils. In 
all the child's objective experience willun 
that field there arc two persistent associations 
— "lentils ” and "the relation of addition." 
The accidental element is thus emphasized as 
frequently as the essential one, and being 
concrete has even a better chance to impress 
itself. A wide variation in the objective ma¬ 
terial used would make teaching more effective, 
particulaily with young children. 

The nature of the materials proper to ob¬ 
jective teaching has likewise been too nanowly 
mtcrpieted. Objective teaching has meant, 
almost exclusively, instructing or develop¬ 
ing through three-dimensional pi eadilations. 
Thcic is a wide langc of two-dimensional lep- 
reacntations, pictures, which have been 
neglected, which for all the psychological pui- 
poscs of education have as much worth as 
so-called objects, Such quasi-objeetivc ma¬ 
terial 1ms been little used by teachers sivyo as 
it appenrs in textbooks Even the textbook 
wiitcis have not used pictures with a deep 
acnae of their intrinsic worth. They aie 
printed as a mere substitute for objects in a 
period when objects arc popular pedagogical 
materials. The geometric hguro or diagram 
has had a restricted use with both the tcachci 
and the textbook writer. Its most frequent 
use lias been in treatments of mensuration. 
There are, of course, obvious disadvantages to 
pictures and diagrams The things repre¬ 


sented in them and by them are not capable of 
personal manipulation by the child in the 
oidinnry sense. Hut they have a superiority 
all then own. They offci a wider, more natu¬ 
ral, and more interesting range of concrcto 
experience. 

There are other euiious phases of narrowness 
in the current pedagogical inteipretation ns 
to what constitutes a concrete or objective 
experience It will be noted that visual ob¬ 
jects are the ones gcncially oin ployed and that 
they flic generally inanimate objects. Of late 
there has been some tendency to use hearing 
and touch as a concieto basis to teaching. 
Advantage is also taken of the social plays 
or ohildion, and their games with things. IIcic 
the children themselves, and their relations 
and acts, ara the cxjicricnees from which ab¬ 
stract notions are obtained With some of 
the best tcachcis in the lowesl grades it is no 
longer unusual to see children moving about in 
all sorts of play designed to add leality to, and 
increase inteiest in, language and its concepts. 

The conaci'vntWe teacher's use of objects is 
artificial and lacking m unity If ho brings 
a series of objects into the development of a 
single topic, they luivo little relation to each 
other They represent no actual grouping 
Their sole connection with one another is 
that they exemplify the same abstract truth. 
Beans, cardboard squares, and shoe-pegs may 
all bo employed in the same lesson. The pio- 
gressivo teacher offers more logical unity in 
their materials. To " play at store," to utilize 
games, to deal with things within a single 
pic Lure, is to bung the concrete materials into 
the classroom with a more nearly normal 
setting It is in nu small measure due to this 
better use of in atonal that the progressive 
teacher is gaining power throughout tho ele¬ 
mentary grades. 

Inductive teaching has been one of several 
movements affecting objective teaching The 
effort of teachers Lo escape the slavishncss of 
mere memorilcr methods and to approximate 
real thinking led to the introduction or induc¬ 
tive teaching Neccasmily objective teaching 
became more or less identified with the new 
movement and was influenced by it. So, it 
lias beau said of objective work in arithmetic, 
as it has been said of laboratory work in tho 
sciences, that such instruction is a method 
of 11 discovery ” or ,f rediscovery," Such an 
alliance has had its beneficial effects upon 
objective teaching; it has redeemed it from 
the aimless " obsci vntionnl work " of an earlier 
" objective study." But too frequently it 
confused an objective mode of presentation 
with a scientific method of learning truth, 
two activities having a common logical basis, 
but not at all the same. Under the assump¬ 
tion that the H development" method is one 
of ,f rediscovery," tlic tendency ib to give tho 
child as complete a rango of concrete evidences 
as would be necessary on the paTt of the scien- 
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tist in substantiating a now fact The result 
is that long after tho ehiltl ia convinced of a 
truth the teacher persists in giving further 
objective illustrations of it, The child loses 
interest in the somewhat monotonous contin¬ 
uance of objective manipulations, and the 
teacher has naturally wasted lime and energy 
If tho fact or tho piocess that the teacher 
wishes to convey can be transmit ted with 
fewer objective treatments (tho authoritative 
treatment of the teacher counting for some¬ 
thing in school as authority counts every¬ 
where), then it is unnecessary to exhaust the 
objective treatments of a fact. Inductive 
touching and learning are not equivalent to 
inductive discovery; and to hold them identi¬ 
cal is nccessailly the too gieat use of objects in 
teaching. 

Another modern movement in teaching 
method which has had a conspicuous effect 
on objecLivc teaching is the movcineuL toward 
"self-activity ” on tho part of the child. The 
lecent favor enjoyed by manual training, un¬ 
ion o study, self-government, and other active 
phases of school Vile is mi index of tho gcuciul 
movement in mind Its influence has not only 
forced the introduction of new subjects; it has 
changed the mnniiei of presenting the older 
subjects of the elementary curriculum. Read¬ 
ing, language, spelling, and anthmetic have 
responded by incorporating an active use of 
objects by the children themselves Thoie 
was a tune when objective work in the schools 
was a passive mafctci so far as the child was 
concerned. Any acLivc manipulation of the 
objects that might be required was eared for 
by the teacher j tho child being merely n passive 
observer, Tins is at present much less Inc case 
than formerly, the influence of 11 self-activity ,J 
having entered into contemporaneous peda¬ 
gogy. The picscnt situation ia one where the 
child sometimes merely observes objects and 
sometimes actually handles them. At one 
extreme the teacher himself demonstrates m 
the presence of the class, and lccords tho rela¬ 
tions in appropriate symbols, the class being 
in the position of intei ested spectators of a 
process At the other extremo the teacher 
puts the objective mateiials on tho doskB of 
the children and, with a minimum of instiuc- 
tion m advance, directs them towards the de¬ 
sired experiences and conclusions, 

There is probably no single type of method 
which has been as influential for good in Lho 
schools ns objective teaching. But the appro¬ 
priate mimed use of the varied forms requires 
an analysis and care which tho average clnss- 
looin practitioner lias not given, More accu¬ 
rate interpretations and applications of the 
method arc necessary IT, S 

Nee ExnvmsiONR, Seuooi.*, Object Teaching 

OBLATES OF MARY IMMACULATE, 
THE. — See Teaching Ordehb of frHE Cath¬ 
olic Cnuncn. 


OBSERVATION SCHOOLS —Schools con¬ 
nected with institutions for the training 
of teachers where the prospective teacher ob¬ 
serves practical woik of instruction m connec¬ 
tion with his theoretical training. The term 
is used lo distinguish such nil affiliated school 
from those when the prospective teacher is 
allowed trial teaching usually tcimcd a Prac¬ 
tice School (q y ) or a Training School It is 
also distinguished from closely 1 elated schools 
which may bo termed Experimental Schools 
(q.v ), which are used for educational experi¬ 
mentation under export dncction, The term 
Observation Schools, however, is used synony¬ 
mously with the term Model School (ff.u,), 

OBSERVATIONAL GEOMETRY. — See 
Geometry 

OBSERVATIONAL METHOD, — See Ob¬ 
jective Method. 

OBSESSION —An impressive and por- 
sistcnt idea similar to a fixed idea, which holds 
the field of consciousness to the exclusion of 
normal ideas Tho idea is of exaggerated 
importance and usually leads to certain ab¬ 
normal actions. Although at times the ideas 
nrc undcistood by the individual to be abnor¬ 
mal, they cannot bo reflUiuiicd Pathological 
action is not ft necessary puit of the ob¬ 
session for many pcisistent ideas lead to no 
special action; any cony taut rccunencc of 
one idea is properly called nn obsession. 

The commonest forms of obsession aic fears 
relative to the peiformancc of cei tain ads, or 
to the power or influence of cci tain conditions 
or things. The fear of walking under a ladder, 
of walking on the cracks of the sidewalk, of 
leaving a pm lying on tho street, arc examples 
of the commonest obsessions which, however, 
clo nob become pathological bccauBo of later 
education and of tho demands of business or 
professional life They mny, however, lead 
to more marked abnormalities. Such as tho 
phobias (q.v.) The fern of open places (agora¬ 
phobia), the fear of closed places (claustro¬ 
phobia), the fern of high places (aciophogia), 
fclio fear of fire (pyropliobia), mo the most 
common of these 

Obsessions of doubt are also frequent. 
These arc of having performed some action 
which should not have been performed, or not 
having done a thing or of having done it im¬ 
properly, 01 of having given undue 01 improper 
credence to ccitniii things, mainly religious 
The so-called dehre de negation may be con¬ 
sidered an extreme example of this. The 
individual denies the existence of the world, 
the existence of his own body, and cvciything. 
This 1 leads to dcluB\o\\B that he \s unable to the 
and, if the emotional tone is depressed, lie may 
behove that his sufferings are to continue 
throughout eternity.’ On account of tho 
insistent idea the obsession eventually may 
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lead to the committing af crimes, to certain 
genital acts, Lo scruples, to disjointed thought, 
and to hypochondriacal ideas resulting at 
times in suicide Here also belong the so- 
called simple monomanias (g.u ). The klep¬ 
tomaniac has an insistent idea, ho is obsessed, 
he must take the article which is close at hand, 
the dipsomaniac cannot withstand hi a in¬ 
sistent idea^, he cannot let an opportunity to 
take alcohol go by, even though ho miiBl steal 
a drink, the pyromaniac must start a fire, the 
impulse cannot be controlled. There aro also 
the doubters (fohe du donte), who are forever 
considering the possibilities and proprieties 
and the values of certain actions. At times 
these are simple, the doubt referring to simple 
acts such as having closed the safe, or locked 
tho door, or that the clotiling lias been im- 
propcily buLtoncd or fastened Thcso doubts 
lead to' the rendition of the action Tho 
man returns to his shop and examines the safo 
again, tho man and woman feels of tho but¬ 
tons or hooks to see that they aro pioperly 
fastened When doubts are exaggerated, they 
may lead to the performance of the same act 
dozens of times. The questionings and ob¬ 
jections and doubts sometimes, because they 
cannot be anaweicd, result in an aboiilia, in 
which condition the individual does nothing 
because he cannot decide whether a certain 
nation will give a proper result 

These conditions arc found in paydmsthcmn, 
(g.u), neurasthenia (g.u), hysteria (g.u.), and 
in othei functional ncuioses and psycho- 
neuroses, A special pedagogical interest lies 
in the facts that they usually begin in child¬ 
hood on account of some mental accident, 
and that they develop as time passes, Tho 
treatment of these cases can be carried out 
only when the causa or causes arc discovered, 
and with these as a basis a reconstruction ana 
reeducation 01 peifection of habit in tlic in¬ 
dividual is brought about, Doth etiology and 
treatment indicate fully the importance to the 
teacher of a knowledge of Lhe condition. 

S I F 
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OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE LOS AN¬ 
GELES, CAL —A college established in ISS7 
by men of Presbyterian faith for the purpose 
of providing opportunity for Christian edu¬ 
cation for tho young people of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. Three years later, having absorbed 
McPhenon Academy, it was incorporated 
undor the laws of the State of California as 
Occidental College of Los Angeles, During 

vol, iv — 2 m 629 


the year 1911-1912 its enrollment numbered 
300 and its teaching foice twenty-two pro¬ 
fessors and instructors, The present campus, 
to which additional adjoining land has been 
added, contains twenty-five acres, and plant 
of tlncc buildings, the old plant having been 
dcstioycd by fire in 180(1 Tho college will 
movo to a new site September, 1013. During 
the past five years the college has become 
non-denomlnational, and the academy has 
been discontinued, A G. P, 

OCCOM, SAMSON (1732-1792).— Amer¬ 
ican Indian educator. He belonged to the 
tribe of tho Mohicans and was educated 
at Moor's Chanty School at Lebanon, Ct, 
conducted by Eleazar Wheclock (q, a,). Ho 
taught at New London, Ct, and for ten years 
ho conducted an Indian School oil Long Is¬ 
land, In 1760 ho was sent to England by Dr. 
Wheelock to solicit tho funds which secured 
the establishment of Dartmouth College (g,y). 
Ho was a minister of the Presbyterian church, 
and devoted tho remainder of hia life to re¬ 
ligious and educational work among lhe 
Indians W. S M. 

OCCUPATIONS, — See Activity; Indus- 
tiiial Education, IIindeilgahten, 

OCKHAM (OCCAM), WILLIAM OF.— 
See Scholasticism; Schoolmen. 

O'CREAT,— N, O'Crcatua, as he describes 
himself, was a pupil of Aclclaid of Bath (qu,) f 
and to this scholar he dedicates one of hia 
books, a work on multiplication and division: 
" N, O'Crcati liber de multiplication eb 
divisione iiumerorum ad Adelardum Bathon- 
ien^oin magislruin swum” The prefaco to 
this work begins as follows; 11 Prologus N. 
Ocraati in Heiceph ad Adelardum Betensen 
magistrum suiim, JJ The meaning of Hclcoph 
(IIclccp, Ais IIclccp) is unknown, although 
there arc seveial conjectures, ns that it is from 
the Ainbio (ilqcyf, a study, The life of O'Creab 
is ns unknown ns tho curious word that he uses, 
for wc know nothing of hia birth or death or 
work9 He lived in the twelfth century, aild 
was probably a Lonelier of somo distinction, 
acquainted with Arabio as well as with Latin- 
Tho name aeoma to show that he came from 
Ireland, and it is possiblo that he learned 
Aiabic from Adelard, wko was a master of 
tins language, D, E, S. 

ODESSA, ROYAL NEW RUSSIAN UNI¬ 
VERSITY — See Russia, Education in. 

ODO, ST, — See Cluhy, 

ODOR, — Odors arc the stimuli for tho 
senso of smell The general assumption is 
that odorous substances give off small par¬ 
ticles which arc borne in the air to the olfac- 
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lory membrane and there indueo chemical 
changes in the nerve What the chemical 
charactei is that serves to excite the ncivc 
is not knowiij although there is some evidence 
that substances of similar chemical composi¬ 
tion have similar odois Practically all of 
the odorous substances belong in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh groups in the periodic clas¬ 
sification Odors arc all named from objects; 
there are no true names fur odors. 

W. B. P. 

See Olf/ictohy Sensations 
References: — 

MvEms, C, S Text Book of Experimental Psychology, 
p. 112 (New York, 1DOD ) 

Naoel, W Handbuch d Physiology, Vol 111 , 11 . 603 . 
(Drunswiok, 1000-1010.) 


(ENOPIDES — See Geometry. 

OFFENDERS. — See Juvenile Delin¬ 
quents 

OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS IN EDUCA¬ 
TION — 

United Slnlea 

Bureau of Education Anminl Rejmt, s of the Com¬ 
missioner of Education, 1808 to da to 
Circulars of Information, 1870-1003. 

Zlllffefinff, 1000 to date 

Miscellaneous Publications (Ocooalonid) 

Bureau of Labor Reports and Bulletins (Occa¬ 
sionally on education) 

Department of Agriculture Reports nnd Bulletins 
Stalo anti city publications For thc^o ago tho 
reference lists under encli atate and tho loading 
cities 

Canada 

Reports, oto, of the various provlncea 
Mexico 

Mims ton o do Instrucclon pubHen y Leilas Artca 
Boldin de Jnsfruccidn jnifdi^a. Organa de fa 
tfecrc/ari'a del Romo, 

Argentine Republic 

Oflemu central del Censo Censo general do Educa- 
cioji levantado cl 23 de JUayo do tDOD Toinn I, 
Polilacidu cscolar, Tonio II, Esfac/isfi'ca c^colar. 
Tomo III, Monagrafws 

Great Britain 

Education department. Report of tho Committee of 
Council on Education, 1B30/10-1808/00 Annual 

Department of Scienco and Art Report l«t-4Gth, 
1853-lBQg, Annual 

Board of Education, Rcporl oi the Bond el Educa¬ 
tion, 1800-1000 to date, Annual, continuing the 
two preceding Bcrics. 

Educational Pamphlets To No 22 (1010). 

Special Reports oil educational subjects Vols. 1-27, 
1807-1012 

Statistics of Public Education in England and Woles, 
1005 to date. Annual 

Medical Department Annual Report of tho Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education IsL, 
1008 

A compendium nf precedents, judgments, decisions, 
opinions, examples, etc , given or occurring in con¬ 
nection with the administration of I ho Education 
Act, 1002, tho Education (London) Act, 11)03, and 
the Ed (local authority default) Act, 1004, with 
the full text of Ilia nets; nnd of the Ed. (admin¬ 
istrative provisions) Act, 1007, and the Qualification 
of Women (co and oq b councils) Aat, 1007, 


London, Office of The School Government Chronicle 
and Education Authorities Gazette [100DJ, 2 vols 
(The school government Handbooks. Nm IA.) 
London School Board, Report. lat-17th, 18BG- 
1887 to 1002-1003 

London County Council Education Committco 
Report of the Education Committee Hubmliling tho 
Report of the Education Officer, 100N-100D Lu date 
Annual 

Scotch Education Department. .Report, ]873-1874 to 
date, Annual. 

Irolnnd Board of National Education. 7?cpor/sof the 
Commissioners ol National Education in liclnnrl 
1831 to data Annual, 1 

Commissioners of Intermediate Education Annual 

Reports 

Imperial Education Conference, London, 1011 Report 
Presented to both Houso fl of Parliament by command 
of Ills Majesty, 207 p, (London, lOLl.) 

Austria 

Handbuch dcr Reichsgcaetze und jVm is/eri7d cere rdrmnflcn 
fiber das FofAascfiidu'esen in denim lieichsrathe rer- 
Irctcnen Ktiruorcichcn imd Ltlndcrn. 7 lieu rcdl- 
gierlo Aufl 476 p (Wien, 1801 ) 

Miiimtenuin fbr Cultus und Untcmclit, Vererd- 
nungsblatt, 

SLnLigtlsclio Central-commission Statistic dcr tijfent - 
lichen und FriuafioRtfscftidcn m den rm Rc\charat)\o 
verlrelcnen Kumgrachen und Hindern, Annual. 

France 

Annuairc de V Enseigncmcnt t irfnioire, ed F, Martel, 
Paris, IKH5 to dale 

Amurflirc do Vlmtrudion pubUque cl dea Emu-arts, 
Pans, 1851 to dale 

Coinmiaurm do rEusniguemcnt Enquite jur VEn- 
scion cm cat sccowfnirc () vols 18D1M001, 

Mmiatfero de lTnsLiurlioii puhlique Dt das llefiuxnrts 
Bulletin adimmslKdif, 1801. 

Compte dtfiniUf des dipcnscs. Annual 
Enqudtes ct Documents rclatifs A j'Ejiaciflncmenf au* 
pinciir Vols I-CI, 1883-1011 
Rapport aiir f'OrpoiiisaftoH d la Situation de I'Enaeigne- 
fiifrnl Priuiouc Pnfific ea France 1000- 028 p 
Tlccucll dci Lois ot Rfeglcinents eur l'Enaeigncmcnt 
supftnetir, compreniint lea D6ciaiona do In JuriB- 
piudcncc et les Avis des, Couseils do l'lnstruction 
publiqun cL chi Conscd d'Etut, 0 vols 1880-1000 
Pans hlusde ptdacugiquo BibhothfcqUP, oflieo et 
musfle de l f ensc!giicmcnt public Af^moircs et 
Document? scolaircs pubhga par te Music p6dogooiqi\c 

Germany 

Dcutsolior UnivorsillUa-kalencler boRibndet von Ober- 
bibliolhekar Prof. Dr, F. Aschcrson Mit 

amiliulier UntorslULzung niu.li dem Todo des ilc- 
grUnderahrSE vom D Tli, Scheffer uiul Dr G, Zicler 
Berlin, 1872 Lo date, Annual. 

SfflhshscJir.s Jahrbuch dcr hbheren Sthulcn und /ioi2- 
ptldaoaoischcn Anstnlten Deutschlands, Luxemburgs 
und dcr Schweiz NqcK amfhc/icn Qucffcri fjearlici/et, 
Leipzig, 1HM0 to dale 

Prussia, Minis term m der pclstlichen, Unlernchta- 
unrL Medizinal-angelcRoiUiclten Cen(raf6fad fttr die 
Ocsammte LhitcmChts-vcrioaUnao ut Prcussm. 
iSfafish-scAes Landcsamt Das gesammte jncdcrs iSchuf- 
lucaen ir/i prcussisc/icn Slante, 1880, 1801. 1800, 
1001 (Preusaisclic StatiBtik , , Noa 101,120,151, 
170) 

Saxony Ministenuin dca CuILub und offcntlichcn 
Untcrrlchla. 2?cric/d liber die pcsomfejt C/nfcrricAB- 
imd Erzxchimaaamtalicn iin Ktnngrcichc Sachsen, 
Annual 

Wllrttombere, MlnisLcrium des Kirchcn- und Scliul- 
weaena Ain/fibftiH, 1 Jalirg., 1908, 

Sfofia/i^ dca Uufcrricft/a- und Erzichungsioescns, 
Anniml 

Italy 

R. Commlssiono d’ Inchieata per la pubbllca Islru- 
2 ione Retazione /fuari 2 iana. Romo, 1010. 469 p, 
Commisslonc rcalo per 1' ordinamcnto dcgli SLudi 
accondan in Italia, Vol I, Relazione, Vol, II, 
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liiapostc (if aiicflhniHirio diffmo con Cirrolarc 27 umrzo 
tVOti Home, 11)00 

Diruznmc rimiltiiU 1 doll* Ih trua&irmc pnnmm o luipolnre 
h'Isiruzione printana e pognlare ml con agcctnlo 

Rigitardo all' Anno stolnatico 1007-1903, Vola 1-4 
Rome, MHO 

Mimsloro iloH' latruafnius pnhblicn Annirnno 

BoUittmo ufilaalc, 1S71 Lo dnlu Wuokly 

L'lslruziona primana o »o|joluro in Uiihu Tcslo 
lojji p dal Miniatero ddln fpibblira Iatriuione nulla 
Relaztone uJRcwlc con Illxntrazinni, ornfici m cohro 
c piantc di Ihhfici scolasUci c con u«c prc/azionc dti 
Coown, Hofl, Camlfa Corradint Tonno-Honia, 

ton 500 u 

Belgium 

Minialfcro doa SoJpnre* ot des Arts Rapport trienflol 
sur VEfat do V Enaeigneinent moifcn 

■SiLuallnu de I'Enscigncnicnl «jup6ricur rloimfi mix Frma 
do VfitAt Jfapporl IncnJial, 1H10-1B5*,J to Unto 

Situation do l’lnatrurtion pruniiirc. RapporL tnennal 

Netherlands 

DepnrLmcnt \un binnunliuidaclio Zaknn Vcrslao van 
den slaal dcr hoope-, mnJilitljnro c* Iiiflcrc Scholeu m 
hct Komngnjk dor Ncdtrlandon Annual. 

Denmark 

Miniatoricfc for ICirkc- og Under vumtugaviipacnot. 

AJTerltJclEfacr (moanendt dc taerdc Staler liuii dcrld 
hprendc Iienlttndcrviinina i kongenact Danmark 
1H70 to dnlo Annual 

Norway 

ICickc- og UiKlcrvianines- DeiiarLcincntcfc Elmvcrailcta- 
oo utofeannaJcr, 1 S31 to date. 

Sweden 

StnLlaLiska contralbyrfln UndenisinngavUaendel, 
Annual 

tfernflcker urn Folkakolorna i Rikel for dren I8D9- 
100/ t , ufgifna nf tillffirordnado FolkBkolciiiflpcktorcr 
2 vola 

Spain 

Minister La da Instruccidn piihllra y hollas Artca, 
Anuano legx&lativo de InalruccuJn ptibhoa 

Eafadiatica e^colnr <Jb ISapafla 

Mem ana 

Switzerland 

AnnAiavrc eje l’Inatrucluui •piibliquo eu Sume. Lau¬ 
sanne, 1D10-. 

Jahrbuch des Unternchhwe&ena in dcr £cAu>eiz. 1SS0-.. 
Zurich. 

India 

Education Dqmrtmtnfc Progress oj £7cIefca|ion \n 
India, Quinquennial review. 

Japan 

Department of Education. Report 1S73 Lo data 
Annual 

Australia 

State rcporla, eta 


This list docs not nlm to bo complete, but simply to 
mva tho chief official sources of alablBLiaal information. 
For furthar items, consult the reforenca llala at the 
eiul of llio article on Lha various national systems 


OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY, 
ADA, OHIO. — A coeducational institution 
established in 1871 as the Northwestern Ohio 
Normal School In 18B5 tho name was 
changed to Ohio Normal University, and in 
1898 this institution was gold to the Central 
Ohio Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which obtained a new charter under 
the present titlo in 1904-1905. The following 
departments are maintained; commerce, en¬ 
gineering, law, liberal arts, music, pharmacy, 


noimal school, fine arts, and explosion. Fif¬ 
teen units of high .school woik are required 
Tor admission to the college of liberal arls 
The usual college degrees arc given The 
phi oilmen! of sLudcnh in 1911-1912 was 1800. 
There is a fiioully of Uurty-right members 

OHIO, STATE OF —Ceded by Virginia 
to the Fedeial Government in 1784, orguiH 7 cd 
a.s a pint of the Noilhwesl Ternloiy by the 
Ordinance of 1787, and admitted ni the sevm- 
teenth state m 1802 It is located in the 
eastern part of the NorLli Central Division, 
and has a land men of 10,740 square miles. 
In sixe, Ohio is about the frame as Vugmia, a 
little amnlloi than Fennsylvaiua, and about 
the ( siiiG or England proper, For adminis¬ 
trative pm poses the Male is divided into 
eiglUy-eigl\t counties, and these in turn into 
townships, cities, uirorpoi filed towns, and 
special huhool distiiels In 1910 Ohio had a 
total population of 4,767,121 and a density 
of population of 117 persona to the square 
milo. 

Educational History. — The land oidinnncc 
of 1785, providing fai the rectangular survey 
of lauds in the Nmthwcst Territory, in which 
" lot No lfi in every township, for the main¬ 
tenance of schools within the said township," 
was ordered Lo be reserved for sale, minks tho 
beginning of educational legislation for Ohio 
In the contract for Lhe sales of liacts or land, 
made by the Continental Congress in 1787 
with the Ohio Company, and in 17SS with 
John Symines, lands Tor schools, religion, and 
a university were icservet] and granted. (Sec 
National Qoyhjinaient and Education,) 
In 1709 tile Northwest Territorial legislature 
enacted a law against trespass on school lands, 
imposing a fine of $8 for any injury to certain 
specified trees, and S3 foi injury to any un¬ 
specified tree This was the only territorial 
IcKifllation m Ohio having any reference to 
education. 

On the admission of Ohio in 1802, in return 
for a tax exemption for five years on all na¬ 
tional lauds sold, Congrosw gave the sixteenth 
section in each towiihhip Lo the inhabitants 
thereof, fur the benefit of schools, and the new 
state pul into its state constitution three 
clauses relating to education and learning. 
These declared that religion, morality, and 
learning should be forever encouraged, guar¬ 
anteed aqual benefits to the poor in the schools 
supported from the land funds, and permitted 
the incorporation of societies and institutions 
for the support of schools and the advance¬ 
ment of learning In 1802 the legislature 
created the University at Athens, and in 1800 
Miami University (q.u ) was founded In 
1803 the legislature incorporated the Trustees 
of the Eric Literary Society, in 1S05 the Trus¬ 
tees or the Dayton Library, and in 1S08 tho 
legislature granted incorporation to Academies 
at Chillicotho and Dayton. For tho next 
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nine years almost the only educational 
legislation wag the chartering of such institu¬ 
tions, and in 1817 the necessity for these spe¬ 
cial acts was removed by the enactment of a 
general law for the incorporation of schools 
and library companies. Tho only othci educa¬ 
tional legislation up to 1821 was the enact¬ 
ment, in 1806 and 1810, of laws authoiizjng 
tho organization or any school township having 
twenty voters, the election of three township 
trustees and a township Licasurcr to look nfU-v 
and care for tho school sections, and further 
authorizing the liustces to divide the town- 
Bhips into such school di'kucls as they might 
see fit, and to grant to any schools oigamml 
their share in tho profits of the school land 
section. No othci means of school support 
seems to have been piovidcd before 1821, 

The fiist public school law wns enacted in 
1821, but was so inadequate that the law of 
1S25 is usually regarded as the real beginning 
of the public school organization in Ohio 
This ordered the trustees of the civil town¬ 
ships to oiganize school districts, retained most 
of tho provisions of the Act of 1821 with ref¬ 
erence to tho duly of school officers, made the 
lir^t pumaiaiL Coi the certification uf teachers, 
and levied a one half mill county school tax 
The school revenues wcie still inadequate, and 
the rate hill was continued as bcfoic Tha 
blanches of study to bo taught were leading, 
writing, and arithmetic Three examiners of 
Lcacheis wcic to bo appointed by the county 
court of common pleas, who, in addition to ex¬ 
amining teachers, vmc to visit and supoivisc 
the schools 

The year 1827 marks the establishment of 
the common school fund of the state. In 1824 
Ohio petitioned Congress for permission to 
sell its SGhool lands, which Congress granted 
in 1826. The law of IS27 aulhomed the snlc, 
ordered tho money to be placed in the State 
Treasuiy to the credit of the townships, and 
pledged the faith of the state to pay interest 
on the deposits at (1 pei cent In 1S31 the 
Halt lands, given to the state at Lhe time of its 
admission to the Union, were also devoted Lo 
education New general school laws wero 
enacted in 1820, 1331, 1831, and 1830, Each 
was merely the combination of its predecessor 
with such minor amendments as had been 
enacted in the interval In 1S27 the minimum 
school tax on each houxehaldei wos fixed at 
SI, though this might he paid by two days' 
labor on the schoolhousc, a provision which 
continued until 1S38, In 1827, also, all fines 
for lmmoial conduct in any school distncfc 
weie to he paid over to the district school 
funds In 1S29 the fnat special city school 
law (see Cincinnati) was enacted, negroes 
wcie debarred from school privileges, tho 
county school tax was increased to three fourths 
null, and school district meetings were more 
fully piovidcd for The provisions for voting 
school district taxes, and the exemptions, 


were somewhat minutely specified A three 
months' school teun and the first guiding of 
teachers' certificates wme also provided for. 
In 18.31 the school district directors were con¬ 
stituted a body politic and corporaLp, ft cen¬ 
sus of school childicn was provided for, the 
basis of appoiLionment wns changed fiom 
hmifioholdcis to census children, and teachers' 
certificaLrs were to be based on a knowledge 
of reading, writing, spelling, and niiUuncLic, 
with special certificates to women on rending, 
writing, and spelling only In 1834 an as¬ 
sistant examiner of teachers for each township 
to be appointed by the county board, was 
provided for In 1833 and 1834 the fuel tax 
was provided for in the law, and school direc¬ 
tors were authorized to furnish the quota of 
any one neglecting to do so, and Lo charge the 
same to the delinquent In 1S3G tho county 
school tax was increased to one and one half 
mills, with permission cither to county com¬ 
missioners to levy two nulls or to townships 
to levy an additional one and one half mills. 

In 1820 there wns organized at Cincinnati 
the Western Academic Inslituto and Board 
of Education, which in 1832 became the West¬ 
ern Litcinry Institute and College of Pro¬ 
fessional Teachers Foi ten years this was 
almost the only strongly stimulating agency 
in education in the stale It sought to pro- 
mole the diITusum of knowledge as lo educa¬ 
tion, and to elevate the character and quality 
of the teachers of the slftle Among its mem¬ 
bers were Albert Picket, Lyman Beecher, 
Samuel Lewis, B O Peers, and Professor 
Calvin E. Stowe. Homy >vna subscribed, 
an agent was sent lo visit the schools of tho 
.slate, and delegations appeared before the 
legislature in the intei csts of education Un¬ 
der the influence of Lius society, Professor 
Calvin E Stowe wns commissioned by the 
legislatmo to visit Euiopc and to leport on 
the systems of elementary instruction found 
theic, and 10,000 copies of his leport weie 
ordered to bo printed by tho legislature in 
January, 1838. In 1836 ft state convention for 
promoting education was held, and in 1837 
the legislature was prevailed upon to make 
the bcgnimngs of state school supervision, 
by the ci cation of the office of Superintendent 
of Common Schools. The Superintendent 
was elected by the legislature for a one-year 
term, and was to receive a salary of $500. 
Ills duties were almost entirely statistical and 
clerical Finally, in Mm eh, 1838, and laigcly 
ns a culmination of these cffoits, what has be¬ 
come known ns the great school law of 1838 
was enacted This was based on the recom¬ 
mendations contained in the first rpport of 
the new Superintendent of Common Schools, 
and marked a great advance in school legis¬ 
lation for the state, It was based on the idea 
of strengthening tho power of tho state and of 
the townships at the expense of the districts. 
The office of State Superintendent of Common 
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Schools wna continued, but changed to a throe- 
year appointment, and the salary increased 
to §1200 A state common school fund was 
c united, as distinct from the common school 
fund or township fund, established in 1827 
In this new fund were placed Lhc salt lands, 
devoted to education m 1931; intciesfc at 
6 per cent on the Surplus Revenue, disti ibuted 
in 1837 (.sec National Government and 
Education); the state's revenue fiom banks, 
insui mice, and bridge companies, and somo 
other mmoi somces of income The income 
on all of these items amounted to about $200,- 
000 a year aiul this was to lie disti United to the 
townships on the basis of the school census. 
A state .school tax of ona half mill was also 
voted a few days later, and the required county 
school lax was increased to two mills For 
the townships, every township clerk was made 
ex officio township supciintendcnt of schools 
with the usual supervisory duties. He was 
aho to estimate the money needed to provide 
a six months 1 term of school, and to submit to 
the voters of the township the question of 
levying the tax The township trcasuici was 
also given the custody of all state, county, and 
township school funds, the district ticnsurcia 
being left only the district taxes for building, 
fuel, and furniture School directors, too, 
were given greater independence of action 
They could now levy annually a tax of $20 
foi incidental expenses without the sanction 
of the district meeting, and the old limitation 
of district taxation to loaidcnt property 
holdcis was withdrawn All voters were now 
admitted to the district meetings School 
directors wero authorized to determine at 
what ages children could be admitted to school, 
and to permit inatiuction in a foreign language 
(German) Cities and towns wera declared 
separate school clistiicts, whcicin the electors 
were to choose either threo directors for the 
wholo city or town, or one for each subdislrict 
(school). Directors in cities and towns were 
empowered to establish schools of diffeient 
grades, and to make rules and regulations fur 
their management 

The lawoflS3S was the first comprehensive 
school law for the state, and was in the dnec- 
tion of a stiong and efficient educational ftd- 
ministiation. It was, however, hko much good 
eaily legislation, in advance of public senti¬ 
ment, and the law was soon materially modi¬ 
fied. In 1339 the county school tux was cut 
in half, the township taxes were reduced, and 
the township superintendents' supervisory 
powois weie materially lessened. In 18 10 the 
office of Stale Superintendent of Common 
Schools was abolished, and Lhc duties of the 
office transferred to the Secretary of State. 
The clause in the law requiring reading, writ¬ 
ing, and arithmetic to be taught in the Eng¬ 
lish language was repealed, and Gciman dis¬ 
trict schools wero reorganized. The first 
attempt at a graded aoursc of study was is¬ 


sued this year In 19*12 the enumeration or 
children was takon from the township super¬ 
intendent and leslnrod to tho distiict clerks, 
and the term of the district school director 
was lengthened from one to tincc years, In 
1847 the county school tax was further re¬ 
duced to two-thirds of a null 

On the other hand, some constructive leg¬ 
islation for both city and district schools was 
enacted during this period The city legis¬ 
lation began in 1820, when the fit si special 
city school law (Cincinnati) was enacted, and 
it was continued in 1830 by a special law for 
Zanesville, in 1815 for Columbus, in 1946 for 
Dayton, m 1847 for Akron, and in ISIS for 
Cleveland Night schools were first author¬ 
ized in 1839, but only for males The Akron 
law, at fust applying only to Dayton and 
Akron, was soon amended Lo apply to all 
cities and incorporated towns, two thirds oF 
whoso inhabitants petitioned the council for 
special city oi town school organization Tina 
law gave tho Hoard of Education power to 
establish " a central grammar school whero 
instruction should be given in tho vaiious 
branches and paib of study not provided for 
in the primary schools and yet requisite to a 
respectable English education ” The Cin¬ 
cinnati central high school dates from 1847. 
In 1849 another similar law was enacted which 
gave the school corporations greater powers, 
and extended union school privileges Lo town¬ 
ships and school districts having 500 or moro 
inhabitants Tho Akron law and the law of 
1849 mark the establishment of tho graded and 
town school system ni Ohio 

For the township and district schools, other 
minor legislation was enacted before 1853, 
In 1846 school districts were authorized to 
establish school libraries, and to expend 
therefor §30 the fiist year and 810 thereafter 
In 1847 county Leachcm’ institutes weie au- 
thoiizcd and funds for maintaining them pro¬ 
vided Tho Ohio State Teachers' Association 
held its fiist meeting this year The same 
year county supciintcndcntg were authorized 
to bo appointed in twenty-five specified coun¬ 
ties, but this law was repealed in 1953 In 
1348 the establishment of aohoula for negroes, 
dcbnircd from educational privileges since 
1629, wns authorized, and the next year tho 
establishment of separate schools for negroes 
was made optional An effort to get bettor 
school returns was made by a law of ISIS, 
requiring teachers to make an animal report 
to tho township treasurer, but it was not unLil 
185S that complete returns from all of tho 
counties weie for the first time made In 
IS 19 the fust advance beyond the 3 R’s wna 
made by a law adding English grammar and 
geography to the subjects for teachers’ examin¬ 
ations, and to any school, on petition of three 
or more householders In 1850 a law was 
passed dealing a State Board of Public In¬ 
struction, state disliict supoi vision, state 
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uniformity in tcachcia' examination questions, 
and state life diplomas, but the legislature 
failed to appoint the five persons piovidcd 
Cot, and the law never wont into effect. A 
city supci in t on dent of schools foi Cincinnati 
wns firsL authorized in 1850. In 1851 the law 
of 1838 uas restored in most of its important 
particulars The township clerk was resLoicd 
to Yus full powers ns township school aupci- 
mtendent, and Riven $1 a day additional for 
time spent in school visitation. The annual 
district meeting remained strong, but disliict 
directors were now allowed to levy $50 with¬ 
out a vote of the distucl, the county school 
tax was restored to 1 mill, and tho income from 
the state common bcIiooI fund wq a increased 
to $300,000 a year 

In 1850 a new state constitution was pic- 
pared and adopted by the people This con¬ 
tained but a brief article on education, mwcly 
guaranteeing the security of all educational 
and religious funds, directing the legislature 
to piovidc foi Tree schools, and prohibiting sec¬ 
tarian aid from any school funds Under this 
new constitution, tho third important school 
law Tor Ohio (the Rice Act o[ 1853) was en¬ 
acted, abolishing the raLo bill and making 
other lmporUnt changes and improvements, 
A State Commissioner of Common Schools, to 
be elected by tho people foi three-year trims, 
was ciGated, and a state school lax of ihrco 
mills, to provide free education foi all, took 
the place of tho $300,000 lump sum previously 
distributed. A state tax of ono tenth of q mill 
was also added for common school libraries. 
The county school tax disappeared, mid town¬ 
ship taxation for schools supciseded district 
taxation. County superintendents wero abol¬ 
ished, but county boards of examiners, to bo 
appointed by the probate judge, weic con¬ 
tinued, and $1 60 a day was now granted to 
them for their services Oithogrnphy was 
added to the list of examination subjects for 
teachers, Evening schools were opened for 
tho first time to both sexes; sapaintc schools 
foi colored pupils were permitted in districts 
having thirty or more calaied pupils; and tho 
minimum school torn was moronacd from six 
to aevon months. The beginnings of township 
control wotc made in the, at first nominal, 
subordination of the district bystem Tbp 
school district were reduced to sub district 5 ? 
and deprived of their coiporate powcis, though 
each retained three trustees Tho school 
district meeting was also abolished, except for 
the annual election of one trustee The 
sub district trustees still retained the powci to 
elect tenches, inspect the schools, build and 
repair buildings, and purchase supplies The 
clerk of each flubdigtrict liojn cl, together wiLli 
the township cleik, now became a township 
school board, with the township treasure!, ex 
officio , as tiensurer of the board. This town¬ 
ship boanl was given oversight of nil school 
property, estimated the townahip school tax, 


made regulations i elating to studies, textbooks 
and discipline, ami fixed the boundaries or 
the subdisti icts, Townahip boards wore au¬ 
thorized to appoint one of their own member 
ns township school manager, though few such 
appointments wore cvoi made. The control 
of any " central or high school " maintained 
by tho township was vested in the township 
bmud, Any township might establish schools 
highei than tho piiiriaiy grade, if approved by 
the voLors of the townahip Cities and vil¬ 
lages weic given power to establish ff contra! 
or high schools " _ without approval by the 
votcia of tho district In 1854 it was stated 
that at ** the commencement of 1847 there 
was not a single well-organized public high 
school in the state, now there are more than 
forty m which Llioiough academic education 
is Riven, besides nearly an equal number in 
which instruction is given in some of the 
higher bianchea” Following tips important 
oigaimmg law, there was no other important 
educational legislation for twenty ycais, 

The new school code of 1873 was a codifica¬ 
tion rather than a new school law All pic- 
ccdiiiR legislation was repealed, inconsistencies 
were straightened out and conflicts of authority 
eliminated, m\<1 the whole waa restated in now 
form It made no new contributions to the 
development of the state’s school flystem, nor 
did it add any inipoitniit element to the ad¬ 
ministrative machinery, It is classed, novel- 
thelcss, with the laws oF 1826, 1S38, and 1853, 
ns marking a fourth stage in the development 
of the state school system. Its chief addi¬ 
tions were n classification of city and town 
school coiporaLionsj the separation of school 
government fiom municipal government; any 
school district (city, town, or township) was 
authorized to appoint a superintendent of 
schools, an examination in the theory and 
practice of teaching was added to the examin¬ 
ation subjects for all tcachcis, teachers' in¬ 
stitutes were required in all counties, and 
separate city institutes wcie authorized; an 
cud was put to German schools by ordering 
all instruction to be in the English language; 
the state school tax was furthci reduced to 
one mill, while district taxation up to seven 
mills was perimLlcd. The next new school 
code was not enacted unLil 1904, and in the 
interval a nurnboi of important school laws 
were added 

In 1875 the exponditme of Bchaol moneys for 
evening schools, for books, apparatus, etc , was 
authorized for any city, town, or special dis¬ 
trict In 1881 all districLs were permitted to 
spend school money foi school library purposes, 
and m 1893 all districts wore permitted to 
establish evening schools In 1892 United 
States histoiy, in 1888 elementary physi¬ 
ology, in 1890 civil government, in 1004 lit¬ 
erature, and in 1D11 agriculture wore added 
to the list of teachois’ examination subjects. 
In 1882 the State Teachers’ Reading Circle 
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was oiganizcd nnd began iLs woik In 1S87 
an industrial department m WilbniToico Um- 
v orally ivna established by the stale In 18N8 
llio Stale Hoard of Exammois was inci eased 
to five, thice gindcs or life certificates and fom 
of county coili/icaLcs were aulhoiizod, and 
ijoauis of city school examine! s weir cieated 
SLiU later, village boards of examiners weic 
also cieated, so t-lmt little except the granting 
of rmal ccitificates was left to the county 
boards of examination In 1885 the union 
of township, village, and special districts to 
maintain a high school was permitted. In 
18S7 Llio laws requiring separate schools for 
coimed pupils weie repealed In 1880 the 
first comprehensive school law wa^ enacted, 
and this was amended and strengthened in 
1800, 1803, 180S, anil 1902 In 1891 an cx- 
lerienco qualification was imposed for lncin- 
leiship on county boards of 0-xamiimLion 
In 1985 the period foi lex Llio ok adoptions, 
fixed at two ycais by the liist legislation on 
the subject in 1871, was inci cased to five years, 
and boards of education wore authorized to 
buy Lextbooks and supplies and to furnish 
them to pupils at cost In 1S90 a schoolbook 
board was cieated, to approve books and fix 
prices In 1801 this board was authorized 
to contiact with authors oi compile]a diiccl, 
and in 1891: all boanh of education were per¬ 
mitted to supply Tieo textbooks, and to levy 
an additional lax for the purpose, 

In 1S92 the process or subordinating the 
distuct system to township contiol, begun m 
1853, reached its culmination in a law winch 
abolished subdistrict tmatoos and created 
repiescntativo township boaids to manage tho 
schools of the townships Thin conatiuctiva 
legislation was undone in 1S99 by a law which 
icslored the Biibdistiicb directoi system, bub 
two years later townships were permitted to 
abolish the subdisLnet system by a vote of 
the people, and m 1904 tlm township was once 
more made the unit. In 1S92 physical train¬ 
ing in city schools was leqnired, and in 1893 a 
fichooliiougo sanitation law was enacted In 
1803 the kindergarten was included ns a part 
of the public school system, and a local tux 
of one mill aubhoiizrd therefor In 1891 
women weie pcimitted to voLc at school elec¬ 
tions In 1890 the United States flag was 
required on all schoolliouses In 1898 the 
articulnLion of Lhc county schools with tho 
high schools was seemed by a law intruding 
For the examining and the awarding of diplomas 
to those completing the rural schools, and poi- 
mittmg any township board to pay the tui¬ 
tion of rural pupils at a high school, In 1S9S 
two adjacent townships were pcimitted to 
unite to support a high school, and m 1900, 
and again in 1902, the payment of high school 
tuition was made maiidatoiy, In 1894 tho 
centralization of schools and the transporta¬ 
tion of all pupils to a central school was begun 
in Kingsville Township, Ashtabula County; 


in 1890 the same plan was permitted in Lhrce 
counties; in 1898 the plan was permitted to 
be put in npmtaon anywhere m the stnte; ainl 
in 1900 a revised law gave the initiative to the 
towmdup boaids, oi, if they failed to exercise 
it, to the people by initiative proceedings 

Although a number of recommendations 
hail been made by the State School Commis¬ 
sioners looking to Lhe establishment of a nor¬ 
mal school foi the state, Ohio took no action 
until recently In 1886 the fiist nppiopna- 
tiou was made, consisting of $5990 a year, to 
Ohio University at ALliens to csLnbhsh a 
teachers' tniining course. This was done, but 
the appropriations giew steadily less, and in 
1890 the eouise was dropped altogether In 
1900, after much agitation, and after receiving 
a petition containing over 20,000 signatures, 
the legislature finally made llic first piovision 
for noiimil schools m the history of the state, 
A state commission was appointed to locate 
one state nonnal school In 1902 two state 
normal Bohools were created instead, by add¬ 
ing a nonnal school department to the two 
smaller state universities m the ioutlicrn part 
of the state, — Miami University at Oxford 
and Ohio University at Athens. A State 
Normal School Commission was also created 
in 1902, to consider the location of additional 
nonnal schools The Commission reported 
in 1903, ic commending the creation of a Stato 
Board of Education of five, to have control of 
the schools, and to exercise a few oLher func¬ 
tions No action was taken on this recom¬ 
mendation In 1900 the legislature declared 
it as a slaLc policy that the Ohio Stato Uni- 
vcisity at Columbus might maintain a toacheis' 
college, but should never maintain a normal 
department, and that the two slaLc institu¬ 
tions in southern Ohio should not provide 
l ns ti notion extending beyond the A. II and 
the A M degrees, thus clearly differentiating 
the woik of the three shite institutions In 
1910 two additional state normal schools weie 
oieutcd, to be located in norLhcrn Ohio. 

In 1902 the Brumbaugh law, classifying tho 
school system of the state, aiul providing for 
three grades oi classes of high schools, was 
enacted, and the child labor and compulsory 
education laws were re-wnttcn mid Imimon- 
ized III 1902 a new municipal code was made 
necessary by a supreme court decision nulli¬ 
fying tho Cleveland special legislation, and in 
1904 a new and revised school code, the fifth 
for the state, was founiilntcd and approved 
by the legislature The school code of 1873 
had been almost entirely changed by the 
amendments of thirty years. The now eodo 
not only gathered up and classified these 
changes, but itself made a number of additions of 
importance, Tho subdistnct system was finally 
eliminated, boards of education were given a four- 
year term, the school districts of the state were 
classified and Lhcir powers restated, school su¬ 
per in tendonts were given increased tenure and 
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powers, village boaids of cxfimination were cational boards The system is essentially 
abolished and the certification laws wore re- decentralised 

vised, teachers were ordered to be paid for With the exception of the years 1847 
attending county institutes, uniform questions to IS53, Ohio has never had the office of 
lor nil teachers' examinations u\ the state waie county superintendent A county board of 
made mandafcoiy, and the appioval of all local examiners for Leachcrs J ceitificalcs has existed 
courses of study by the Commissi oner was since 1825, and still constitutes the only county 
vcquiicd In 190G a minimum salary law was educational authoiity A county boaid of 
passed, which required n srdiiry of -340 a month throe is appointed by the probate judge, one 
foi an eight-month Lenn. State aid foi weak each year for three-year terms Two of the 
districts was provided to carry out the law. three have taught at least two years, and also 
la 1909 two high school inspector were mi- within five yeavs, all must he residents of the 
thonzed for the Slate Commissioners office county; and each must not be connected with 
and the State InspcCloi of YVorkshops and any private oi parochial school, oi with a book 
Factories was given power to inspect school firm. This board holds monthly examina- 
buildmgs and to approve all achoolhouse plans, tions for toncheis' certificates, examination! 
In 1910 tho commission on the rccodification foi giacluolion fiom the common schools in 
of tho laws made its leport, the report was Apiil and May, and conducts n county gram- 
accepted by tho legislature, and a new edition nmr school commencement in August The 
of the recodified laws was issued, In 1911 pay of the mcmbeis is i emulated by the number 
agriculture was added to the subjects to be examined, and is small The State Auditor 
taught in the public schools, and was made a apportions the school funds to the counties, 
required subject for tonchcis* certificatea after and the county auditor makes the county ap- 
August, 1912 The state wna also to be divided porlionmcnts, and receives and transmits all 
into foui 1 ngricuUuial districts, with a district school reports. 

supervisor of agricultuinl instruction to bo The mil authoiity and government of the 
appointed by the State School Commissioner schools of Ohio icsIs wiLh the school distiicts, 
lor each. In 1912 a constitutional convention of which thcic me Com kinds (1) Each 
mot to revise the constitution of the sLato. city is a city school district, (2) each village 

Present School System — At the head of having a 8100,000 valuation, and others by 
tho present school system of Ohio is a State majority vote, is a village school district: 
Commissioner of Common Schools, clccLcd (3) each civil township, with any attached 
bionnially by tho people, His duties arc largely tcnitoiy, and excluding separately organized 
clerical and supervise y, with no important villages or cities, is a township school district, 
powers lodged in the stale office The duties and (1) any contiguous temtory, outside of 
of the State Commissioner malude office work, cities and Lowus, having 3100,000 valuation, 
visiting the judicial districts of the state each may be oiganizccl as a special school district, 
year, meeting school officials, delivering lee- Adjacent teintoiy may be annexed to any 
lures, preparing blank forms and issuing tho school district, or tmnsfencd from one to 
school laws, issuing an Arbor Day manual, another by mutual consent, or by petition and 
preparing all questions for the ex am in a- homing bcfoic the probate judge, Except 
lion of teachers and for eighth-grade exam- in cities, all school districts have boards of 
mciticma, and making an annual icpoit to the education of five members, elected at large, 
Governor, Ho has supervision of the school and for four-year terms, only pmt going out 
funds and, on complaint, may appoint an of office each biennium Cities under 50,000 
oxaminer to examine into the funds of any inhabitants have boards of education of from 
district All private and denominational three to seven, elected similarly at large and 
schools make statistical reports to him each for four-year terms while larger cities may 
year He has the appointment (1909) of vary fioin four to thirty-seven, part at large 
two state high school inspector, who visit the nnd part by subdistncta, (See Cincinnati; 
high and other schools of tho state, assist at Cleveland, Columbus ) Women may vote 
and inspect teachcis' Institutes, and vnfcunlly at all school elections. Each board is a body 
act ns Deputy State Commissioner, lie also politic and coiporate, and mny make rules 
has the appointment (1911) of four district and lcgulations for its own government, not 
supervisors of agriculture, who arc also in inconsistent with law The city, village, or 
effect state deputies, and arc appinted for township treasuici acts ex officio as treasurer 
two-year periods at a salary of S2000 a year, for the clistiict, but in special districts a district 
The State Commissioner also appoints each treasurer la appointed, In township distiicts, 
year one member of the State Board of Exam- the township cloik acts ex offiicio as clcik of 
incra, The State School Commissioner has the district, but in otlioi districts the board 
few other functions As in Massachusetts, elects or designates the clerk The clerk, or 
what he can accomplish depends largely on the clerk together with, the sup Clinton dent, if 
the personality of the Commissionoi himself, there be ope, makes an animal report to the 
Excepting a SLato Board of Examiners, to county auditoi, Township districts Qrc sub- 
grant life certificates, there are no state edu- divided into subdistricts, unless the sQine have 
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been abandoned and the township centralized 
If the subdiatricta still exist, which is the usual 
condition, a director is elected annually in 
each subdistnct to have chaigc of the school 
propci by, to pi ovule fuel and repairs, and to 
act na a means of com muni cation between the 
people of the subdistricts and the township 
baud The township board on its own 
initiative, and, on petition of one fouith or the 
electors, must submit the question of central¬ 
ization to a vote If earned, all flubdistiicLs 
are abolished and the schools of the township 
me operated as a unit Small schools may, 
however, be abandoned and the children Lrnns- 
poitcd. 

Every board of education hns charge of the 
school buildings in its district, may condemn 
land foi school purposes, and may repair, rent, 
or build school buildings, within the limits of 
its funds A graded course of study must be 
adopted and approved by the State School 
Commissioner A sufficient number of schools 
must be maintained for not Irss than eight 
nor more than ten months, though boai ds 
in cities may provide vacation aclioola and 
playgrounds, in addition Any school boaid 
may establish a public libmiy, appoint a boaid 
of libiary tiustccs, and levy a tnx up to one 
mill for its maintenance, IT no public library 
is maintained, Up to S250 may be appropnated 
ftmuinlly for school librancs Doaids may 
also found and maintain a museum in connec¬ 
tion with the library Cities may maintain 
special schools foi tuborciilai ehilclien, and any 
school district may be authorized by the State 
School Cominijsrionoi to provide (lay schools 
foi the oral instruction of the deaf Cities 
may establish a city noiinnl school, and may 
provide separate teachers' institutes Any 
board of education may establish a high school, 
without a vote of the people, if the funds at 
hand will permit, High schools must he 
inn hit niiied at least seven months for third 
grade high schools, and at least eight months 
for all other elates Any school (Induct, on 
petition of twenty-five eligible pupils, must 
piovide instruction in evening schools, to 
which adults may also be admitLed Districts 
may jilsu provide iiistiuclion m manual train¬ 
ing, domestic science, agriculture, or comniei- 
cial work, or establish trade 01 xmcationnl 
schools. Boaids of education may appoint 
tcaclieis, a supeiiiitcndcnL, tiuant office]s, 
medical inspectors, and a superintendent 
of buildings In ( cities, the superintendent 
has the nomination of teachers, and city 
boards may appoint a school diiector, who acts 
as a business manager Cities may employ 
a superintendent foi any penod up to five 
years, while in all other distucts a superin¬ 
tendent may be employed fiom one to tlnee 
years Each hoard of education adopts its 
own textbooks for five-year periods, fiom lists 
furnished by the Slate School Commissioner, 
from publishes who will agree to provide books 


at not ovci 75 pei cent of the wholesale list 
price, aiul boaids may either sell the hooka to 
the pupils at cost ar provide free textbook a 
A ll insti uclinn must be m the English language, 
Lhougli insti uction in Gcunan ns a subject of 
study is pei nutted, 

School Support —The slate now makes 
an annual appropriation from the ticnsury 
cqunl to 32 for each child, six to twenty-one, 
in the state, not including married poisons, 
as returned by the annual school census 
This is approximately ccpml to the former 
one-mill state tax The inLerest on the per¬ 
il! mien t school funds is also paid from the state 
treasury, and requites the equivalent of about 
one tenth of a mill The interest on the six¬ 
teenth section funds is paid to the townships 
to which they belong, the state appropriations 
and interest on the slate common school fund 
is mndc to the counties and school districts 
on school census; and the interest on the 
swamp land fund n apportioned to the counLics 
on the basis of Lhe number of males ovei Lwenty- 
one yenis in each. About 83 pei cent of the 
school funds in Ohio come from local (district) 
taxation, the average levy in the townships 
(in 1910) being 7 71 mills, nnd 11.05 mills in 
the scpaiatc districts No county school 
tax has been levied since 1853 Cities can 
not levy less than six mills, school hoards in 
village and special dietilets may levy up to 
twelve nulls, nnd m townflhipB up to ten mills, 
while townships may levy five mills additional 
for high school purposes. Each district boaid 
estimates and levies the amount of money 
necessary for tuition, building, contingent, 
bond, and interest funds, nnd any district 
in ay levy five nulls additional by vote or the 
people, Any city maintaining a municipal 
university may levy two nulla luklilionnl for 
that purpose, and any township in which 
a state normal school is located may levy the 
same amount for it 

Teachers and Training —Tjic state em¬ 
ployed 27,841 teachcis in 1910, 3573 of whom 
were in higli schools, and SG40 were men, 
Foi the training of future teachers the state 
now has four stale normal schools (Alliens, 
Bowling Giecn, ICent, and Oxfoid), and city 
training schools aic maintained by five of the 
cities (Akron, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, and 
Toledo) Teachers' mail lutes me now main¬ 
tained in each county annually, wiLli about 
three fifths of the tcacheis in attendance 
Schools may dismiss foi institute for foui days 
in cities and one week elsewhere, and teachers 
must be paid for such attendance Teachcis 
may be employed foi fiom one to four-year 
periods in cilics, and from one to tluec-ycnr 
penods elsewhere Any board of education 
may vole to establish a district pension fund, 
and after doing so musL pay from 1 In 2 per 
cent of all income from taxation into this fund. 
All teachers accepting the provisions of the 
law also contribute 52 a month to the fund, 
637 
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After twenty years of service, half of it in the 
(hatiicb, the Board may retire any tcachei, 
and after thirty ycnis of service, half of it in 
the district, a teacher may ask for retirement, 
The maximum pension is $450 Tendinis' 
certificates are granted for one. two, thicc, four, 
five, and eight-year periods, tno one, two, and 
three-year certificates being classed ns piovi- 
sional certificates, and the five- and eight-year 
certificates being clnsscd as professional cer¬ 
tificates, Tho latter can bo granted only 
after forty months of leaching experience, 
and arc lcncwable The foui-ycar certificates 
are ginnted to gnuhiatcs of professional 
courses in such normal schools and colleges, 
in Ohio or elsewhere, as have been ap¬ 
proved by tho State CommisMoncr of Com¬ 
mon Schools All certificates aro also classi¬ 
fied as (1) high school certificates, (2) ele¬ 
mentary school certificates, and (3) special 
certificates All examination questions aic 
pi enured by the State School Cominissionci. 
and aic uniform tluoughaut the state All 
high school tcachcis and supeuntendents of 
schools must hold a high school certificate, 
County boaids of examination may recognize 
certificates from other counties, if they see fit. 
Life certificates arc issued by the Slato Board 
of Examincis on the basis of experience and 
an examination in piofcssional subjects. All 
tcacheis 1 ceitificatcs always dale hom Septem¬ 
ber let, though twelve examinations arc given 
each year, A state minimum snlaiy law re¬ 
quires S40 a month foi at least eight months 
each year. 

Educational Conditions — While Ohio Jins 
a lar^e city population and a number of rapidly 
growing cities, still 44,1 per cent of the total 
population live in tho rural districts The 
southern part of the state is morcniral than the 
northern About one eighth of the Lotnl 
population is foreign barn, though IUg foreign 
born element lives laigcly in the cities Ohio is a 
mamifac tilling ns well as an agricultural state 
The people of the slate have always dune 
closely to local government, so that the school 
system is wenk as regards cential control It 
is only recently Lhnt n very decenlializcd 
foim of school administration has been in part 
superseded by township contiol The county 
administration is as yet quite weak. The 
centralization of schools for a time made some 
notable progress in paita cf Ohio, though tho 
movement apparently has about come to a 
standstill. As late ns 11)10, only 178 cf the 
1319 townships in forty-six of the eighty-eight 
counties repented any degree of cenlialization, 
One fourth of these townships were in four 
counties, and centralization had been com¬ 
pleted in only fifty-five townships. Forty 
townships have also employed township 
superintendents. An eight months'school leini 
is required by law, and state aid has been 
granted to weak districts to enable them to 
pay the minimum salary and still provide an 


eight-months' term, The school library system 
has been well developed, as have also the travel¬ 
ing libraiica sent out by the Ohio Slate Library" 
Secondary Education — The high school 
lias had ft marked development in Ohio there 
being about 850 high schools in the' slate 
Nearly one fourth of these are township 
or township-muon high schools No special 
state aid ta gianted for secondary education 
the high school being a tax on the district 
maintaining it. The high schools of the stale 
aic divided into three classes, four-year, thiee- 
yeai, and two-year, The two-year schools 
alone are allowed to diop to tcims of seven 
months. There arc two state high school 
inspectors, and the state university examiner 
also visits the high schools, but there is no 
state couisc of study for them, 

Higher and Special Education, — The Ohio 
State University (q v ) at Columbus, founded 
in 1870 as an agricultural and mechnnieiil 
college and later developed into a large mid 
important institution, stands s\a the culmina¬ 
tion of the public school system of the stale 
The Ohio University (q a.) at Athens and 
Miami Univeisity (qv) at Oxford aro state 
institutions of collegiate rank and Btnte normal 
schools combined The state also grants aid 
for an industrial department for the colored 
race in Wilberforce University (q u.) Toledo 
Univeisity ami the Univeisity of Cincinnati 
(qv) me municipal institutions Ohio is 
distinctively the state of smnll clunch colleges, 
there being Lwcnty-bix, with six others now 
classed as nonseclamii, although most of 
these were once denominational. Seven of 
these colleges date fioin bcfoie 1840, and 
almost all from before lSSfi, Sixteen of these 
have less than §150,000 of endowment funds 
to-day, and most of them arc small and strug¬ 
gling institutions, 

Of bpec\al institutions, the sUlc maintains 
the Stale Institution for the Feeble-minded; 
the StaLo School for the Blind, and the State 
School for the Deaf, all at Columbus: and the 
Ohio Stale Hefoi nmfcory, at Mnnsficld Two 
cities report day schools foi the deaf 

E F. C. 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUM¬ 
BUS, OHIO —An institution which giew 
out of the Mon ill Act of 1802, commonly 
known ns the Land Grant Act. In 1804 the 
legislature passed an act accepting Lhc giant, 
but not until 1870 was the law enacted 
providing foi the oignnization of the Ohio Agn- 
cultural and Mechanical College. In consul- 
eiation of the location of the College, Franklin 
County provided a fund of 5300,000 by 
n bond issue This was subsequently in¬ 
creased by $25,000. Thice hundred and 
thirLy acics of land lying within the city limits 
west of High Street and Lhieo miles north of 
Capitol Squaic were purchased as a site, 
Additional purchases of adjacent land make 
an estate of 453 acres. 

The College was opened for students on 
September 17, 1873 In 1878 the legislature 
leorgamzcd the institution, changed the name 
to the Ohio State University, and made the 
first appiopnation in the history of the state 
for liigiiei education. The proceeds of tho 
sale of the public lands were by law made a 
part of the irreducible debt of tho State upon 
which Lhc State pays 0 per cent interest. The 
statutes provide that all money given to the 
university, unless otherwise directed by tho 
donoi, shall become a pait of this irreducible 
debt which is bub anothci name for an endow¬ 
ment fund. That fund foi gcncial purposes 
now amounts to 3107,087.02 The fund for 
designated purposes amounts to SG5,031.31, 
making a total of $233,313.03. 

The institution is governed by a boaid of 
seven trustees, appointed by the Governor 
ancl confirmed by tho Senate, for terms of 
seven years. The organization provides for 
seven colleges as follows. Agriculture, Arts, 
Philosophy and Science, Education, Engi¬ 
neering, Law; Phaiinncy, and Votciinary 
Medicine, There are at prcseiil (1012) twenty- 
six buildings used for instiuction, three resi¬ 
dences, Oxtay IIn.ll for young women, and the 
Ohio Union Building for general social and 
clubhouse purposes, The value of tho plant, 
including the endowment mentioned above, 
as shown by the invcntoiy is $5,624,033 70. 
The total incomo foi the year eliding June 30, 

1011 was $024,011.11. The enrollment for 
Lhe year ending June, 1911 was 3430 For 
the same year 422 degices weie granted The 
graduate school was oigamzcd in September, 

1012 The Uiuvcihity faculty is composed of 
all persons having the rank of professor and 
now numbers eighty-three The College fac¬ 
ulties consist of all persons having tho rank 
of assistant piofessoi, associate piofcasor, and 
professor, and now numbers 153 The in¬ 
structional force includes about seventy addi¬ 
tional members The following have served as 
president Edward Oiton, 1873-1881, Waltei 
Quincy .Scott, 1881-1883; William IlcnryScott, 
1S83-1S95; James Hulme Canfield, 1895-1809; 
William Oxley Thompson, 1899- W. O, T. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO — 
The oldest higher msliliilion of learning in 
the " Old Northwest,” Before Ohio was 
admitted to statehood the Territorial Legis¬ 
lating m session at Olnlhcothc on Jan 9, 1802, 
inudo provision " Lliat time shnll bo an Uni¬ 
versity instituted and established in the town 
of Athens ,J The institution was to be named 
the American Western University, The Ohio 
State Legislature reenacted the provisions 
of the TciriLoiial Act, with but few changes, 
by another act datccl Feb 18, 1801, which 
gave the name Ohio UmversiLy to the institu¬ 
tion to be established and has cvei been re¬ 
al ded as the charter of Ohio Univeisity, 
fcudents weie admitted in the apiiiig of 1808, 
when Rev. Jacob Lnulley, a Princeton gradu¬ 
ate, was put in charge of its educational work 
Tho whole number of drcrco graduates, of 
bacralauieate rank, in the history of tlio uni¬ 
veisity, is: men, GG0; women, 159; total, S2S. 
The to Lnl number of different students cm oiled 
increased from 405 m 1001 to 1832 in 1912. 
Thcio is a faculty of seventy-five members. 

The univeisity buildings aro twelve in 
numbci, not including five buildings occupied 
as residences. Consei vative valuation of the 
properly of the University is $1,500,000. Tho 
financial support of the univeisity is derived 
from three sources, namely, tho mill-tax, 
special appi op nations, and local lcecipts from 
incidental fees, rents, and interest on perma¬ 
nent funds forming a part of the ineduciblo 
debt of the state of Ohio Receipts fiom all 
these sources, in 1011, amounted to $253,306 05 
Salary payments for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
15,1011, amounted to $100,310 08, of which 
amount the sum of $81,095.52 was for teaching 
service exclusively 

Two degices arc given in the College of 
Liberal Aits, — A B and B S, The degiec of 
B.S in Education is given those who complclo 
the foui-ycar courses in the State Normal 
College. To receive either of these degices 
the student must have a credit of noL less than 
120 semester hours based upon at least fifteen 
units of secondary work The field of in- 
sLiuclaun covered is shown by the following 
classification of colleges and departments ■ 
college of libelal ails; the stalo normal col¬ 
lege, the college of muBic, the college of oia- 
tory, the school of commerce, tho department 
of physics and electrical engineering, and the 
department of mathcmaLica and civil engi¬ 
neering. A. E. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, DEL¬ 
AWARE, OHIO — Was founded under the 
patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Chuich 
m 1811, when an academy was opened. The 
charter was granted in 1842, and m 1844 the 
College of Liberal Aria began its work In 
1877 the Ohio Wesleyan Female College, 
established in Delaware in 1853, w T as lncor- 
poiatcd in the university. Since this time the 
530 
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univeisity has been coeducational in all 
departments In addition to tlic college, the 
university now maintains an academy, and a 
Conservatory, including a School of Music 
and a School of Fine Aits, both established 
in 1877 Tlio policy of the institution in 
recent ycors has been to enlarge the work and 
inciense tho efficiency of tlio college Accord¬ 
ingly, the Cleveland Collcgo of Physicians and 
Surgeons, established m 1863 and made a 
part of the university in 1890, was in Juno, 
1910, given ovei to the Medical Department 
of Western Reserve University. A School of 
Oratory, established in 1894, is now organized 
m connection with the college A School of 
Business, established in 1895 and since 19GS 
organized as a part of the academy, was dis¬ 
continued in June, 1912. The government of 
the institution is in the hands of a Board of 
Trustees clouted by the Ohio, the North Ohio, 
the Cincinnati, and the Central Ohio Con¬ 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Association of Alumni, and five trustees-at- 
huge deoted by the Board. Students aro 
admitted to tlio College by certificate fiom 
representative high schools or by examination 
The entrance requirements arc fifteen units 
Undue specialization m elective woik ib 
guarded against by the distribution of sub¬ 
jects in groups, and the caTcful limitation of 
the student's courses in caoh To differen¬ 
tiate the B A dcgicc, a minimum of one year's 
work in college Latin or Greek is made a paifc 
of the language lcquircmcnt, and for the 
B.S. a larger requirement in mathematics 
and science is piovicled than for the B A. 
The total enrollment of students in 1012 was 
1249 Of these 012 were in the college, 113 in 
the academy (including the School of Business), 
and 224 in the Conservatory. The facility in¬ 
cludes twenty-six persons of piofcssorinl giade, 
and forty instructors and assistants The Rev 
Herbert Welch, D D , LL D.. ia President. 

H,W 

OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE, STILLWATER, 
OKLA —A state institution oiganized in 
1891 as a land grant college, The college ia 
at the head of a system of state agricultural 
schools. It provides courses of instruction in 
agriculture, mechanical arts, engineering, mili¬ 
tary science, domestic science, training of 
teachers, and the related branches required by 
law. The college plant embraces eleven build¬ 
ings and 1000 acres or land. Two ycais of 
high school work are requued for enLvancc to 
the ficshman class The degice of B S is 
confcircclin the different divisions of the col- 
lego The cm oilment of students in 1011- 
1012, including all attending special and 
short courses, etc , 2100. The faculty includes 
seventy-one members. 

OKLAHOMA STATE BAPTIST COL¬ 
LEGE, BLACKWELL, OKLA — A coeduca- 
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tional institution opened by the Oklahoma 
Baptist Convention in 1901 There ore moin~ 
tainecl an academy, college of liberal arts, col¬ 
lege of fine arts, and business college. The 
entrance requirements to the college of liberal 
arts are fifteen units of high school work The 
degree of D A. is conferred The emollment in 
1911-1912 was 203, and the faculty consisted 
of sevoutcen mombeis. 

OKLAHOMA CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
ENID, OKLA — A coeducational institution 
opened in 1908 A picparntaiy school col¬ 
leges of liberal arts, bible, music, and business 
schools of oratory and fine arts, a teacher^ 
college, and hospital ti anting school for nurses 
arc maintained. The entrance requirements 
to the college of liberal aits arc fifteen units of 
high school woik. The following degrees are 
conferred: AB, BD, and A.M. The en¬ 
rollment in 1911-1912 was 350 in all depart- 
ments. The faculty consists of twenty- two 
mombeis 

OKLAHOMA, STATE OF — Originally a 
part of the Louisiana Purchase, and set aside 
for Indians in 1834 In 1848 the slender 
wesLcrn extension was obtained fiom Mexico, 
and foi a long time wns known as tho Public 
Land Strip This stiip and the western half 
of the present state -were opened to settlement, 
April 22, 1889, and wcic, organized as Okla¬ 
homa Tenitoiy m 1890,' while the eastern 
half continued as an Indian lcscivation up to 
1898, when a territonal form of government 
was provided for it also In 1900 Congress 
authorized, the two Leniloiies to untie and to 
apply for admission as one state, and in 1907 
the two were admitted togcthei as the foity- 
sixth state Oklahoma is located in the west¬ 
ern paifc of the South Central division Ib 
has a land aiea of 69,414 square miles, which 
ia about the same size as the six New England 
states and New Jcisey combined. For ad¬ 
ministrative purposes the state is at present 
divided into a event y-six counties, and these 
in turn aro divided into cities, towns, and 
school districts. In 1910 Oklahoma had a 
total population of 1,057,155, and a density of 
population of 23 9 poisons pei squaic mile 

Educational History. — On the opening of 
Oklahoma Tcintoiy to settlement the iiiiush 
of settlers was vciy rapid On the first day, 
20,000 people crossed the border, and the first 
night Gutin io, which in the morning had hern 
a vacant plain, had n population of 10,000 
people. Before the end of the yem, 60,000 
people were in the territory, and m the next 
ten ycais the population increased over 400 
per cent. Government Indian schools had 
exisLed in parts of the territory for some time. 
The first white schools were opened in Guthrie, 
El Reno, Kingfisher, and some other towns in 
1889. The first high school was opened in 
Kingfisher in the same year In tlic oiganic 
540 
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act of 1890 Congress gave the new territory 
S50,000 to bo used in organizing the first 
schools, The first tenitorial legislature in 
1801 cnaated a detailed school law, which 
provided for the township form of organization, 
for township boards, with impoitant educa¬ 
tional functions resting with the secretary, 
for county superintendents, a Teiritorml Su¬ 
perintendent mid Auditor combined, and a 
Tenitorial Donid of Education, for Lerri- 
tonal diplomas, and for three guides of counLy 
certificates, with uniform examination ques¬ 
tions prcpaicd by the Teirilonnl Board of 
Education; normal teachers' institutes, and 
for a ficc textbook system, but with no ap¬ 
propriation to cany it into effect, Tins law 
laid down the main outlines of the present 
school system A State University, an Agri- 
cultuial and Mechanical College, and the 
State Noimal School, at Edmond, were also 
created m 1891, In this year Congiess au¬ 
thorized the Govcrnoi of the Terntoiy to 
louse the school lands by public bids, for 
jeriods not exceeding three years, so these 
ands have brought in some income for the 
schools fiom the fiist The township system 
was soon found to be unsiuted to the needs of 
the new state, and was abandoned in 1893 for 
the district system, with district meetings 
and district boards, and this foim of organiza¬ 
tion has since been ictained A new sehool 
law was enacted at this time, based, in laigc 
part, on the law of 1801, and this 1S93 code 
still remains as the substantial basis of the 
present school laws. Tho school legislation 
since 1893 has been moic in the nature of 
additions than fundamental changes in the 
system then laid down. 

In 1907 statehood for the two territories 
combined wa 1 ? attained and the new 3tate be¬ 
gan tho task of organizing schools in the old 
Indian TeiriLoiy, which had pieviously been 
practically without public schools, A few 
tubal common schools, manual labor institu¬ 
tions, and scmmaiies existed for the Indian 
population, and in some of Lhe towns common 
schools for the whites had been fanned, though 
none of the lattci had existed over nine years, 
and most of them had been formed within the 
two to five years preceding statehood There 
were no lurnl schools, and more than 150,000 
children of school age had no opportunities 
for schooling, By the end of the first yeni, 
2200 districts had been organized and schools 
established, and the beginning of the school 
year 1908-1909 saw 3141 rural Bchools in the 
old Oklahoma and 2200 in the Indian Tei- 
ntory, and about 3000 toachcia in addition 
in city and town school systems in Oklahoma 
proper, or a total of 5041 school distiicts ancl 
about 9900 tcachcis employed in the new 
state nineteen years after settlement 
Tho state constitution of 1007 gum an teed 
the perpetuity as trusts of all lands and funds 
given for education; directed the legislaluic 


to establish and maintain a system of lice 
schools, in which all the chilchcn of the state 
should be educated; piovidod foi compul¬ 
sory education dining the period from cigliL 
to sixteen, ducctcd that separate schools for 
the negro race be established and maintained 
with equal accommodations, provided for a 
uniform senes of textbooks for the schools, 
directed the legislatuie to piovide for instruc¬ 
tion in the elements of agncultuic, horlicul- 
tme, stock feeding, and domestic science, 
vested the supervision of the schools \\\ an ex 
officio State Board of Education; gave to the 
State Boaid of Agriculture the supeivision or 
the state agricultural and mechanical col¬ 
leges, provided foi a Board of Commissioners 
to manage the school lands and funds; and 
provided foi the election or a State Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction, and for a county 
superintendent of public insLinotion for each 
county. The legislature of 1907—1008 made 
but few changes in the school law, the law of 
1893 still being in use in large part, In ad¬ 
dition to a few minor changes m the law Lius 
fiist legislature lcvised the textbook law, the 
normal institute law, and the separate school 
law It also established lhe Oklahoma School 
for the Deaf at Sulpluii, the Oklahoma School 
for the Blind at Fort Gibson, a home for 
destitute childicn at Pryoi Check, and a Slate 
School of Mines at Wilburlon. A StQtc 
Commission on Agncultiual and Industrial 
Education, lo establish a distiict secondary 
school of agricultmc in each supreme court 
distiict m the state, nt the rato or two a year; 
ancl an addition to tile ceitificntion law to 
provido that all teachers, after 1909, must 
hold certificates covering agriculture and 
allied branches, were added m 1008 In 1900 
a new salaiy schedule for county superintend¬ 
ents was adopted In 1910 cities oiganized 
under charters were given hbeity to dotcr- 
lnine the number and method of election of 
boaids of education. 

The legislation of 1911 was of fundamental 
importance, The most important measure 
was tho reorganization of the State Board of 
Education, The constitution of 1007 lmd 
piovuled that, until otherwise oidered by the 
legislature, the State Boaid of Education 
should consist of the Governor, Superintendent 
of Public InaLiuclion, Secretary of State, and 
the Attorney-General. In 1911 a new State 
Board of seven membeis, with greatly enlarged 
powers, succeeded to the powers formerly 
exercised by the old State Board of Education, 
the State Textbook Commission, and tho 
boards of regents of the sevcinl state institu¬ 
tions A constitutional amendment was also 
proposed to the people giving to the legislature 
power to levy taxes for schools, to provide a 
method for the distribution of the piocecds 
(the constitution of 1907 lequired a census 
basis of distribution), anil to piovide foi staLc 
aid to secure a five months 1 school throughout 
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the state. The State SupeiinLcndcnl was 
einpowcicd to appoint n State Inspector of 
Schools, at $1800 and expenses, and county 
superintendents were given a clerk and en¬ 
larged allowances lor visitation. A " union- 
graded or consolidated school district fund *’ 
was cicatcd, to be derived from the sale of 
SccLion 33 lands in Green County, the 
proceeds o[ winch aro to be distributed to the 
different counties appioximately in propor¬ 
tion to the school census, and to aid in the 
construction of buildings for union and con¬ 
solidated school districts. County superin¬ 
tendents had added to their powoib that of 
employing teachers for all minority race 
(usually colored) school districts 
Present School System — At the head of 
the present state school system of Oklahoma 
is a State Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion and a State Board of Education. The 
State Superintendent is elected by the people 
for four-year terms, while the State Board 
consists of the State Supeuntendent as presi¬ 
dent, ex officio , and six persons, two of whom 
must be pinctical schoolmen, appointed by 
the Governor for Bix-year terms Two of the 
appointed members go out of office each bien¬ 
nium, thus giving a continuing body Once 
appointed, the members can be lemovccl only 
for cause. The appointed membcis receive 
SC a day and expenses for sei ving The presi¬ 
dent may appoint n secrcLmy at S2000 and a 
stouogiapher at S 12 Q 0 This board has gen¬ 
eral supervision ol the public schools and the 
state institutions of the state, It formulates 
course 6 ! of study for the common and high 
schools, the teachers' and pupils’ leading 
circles, the county normal ten eh ci 3 ’ institutes, 
and Lho liighoi educational inditulions of the 
state; it formulates line's and icgulalioiis con¬ 
cerning 101011019 ’ certificates, prepares ail 
questions used at the examinations, and exam¬ 
ines applicants for ecilificalcs; it pieparea 
questions for the examination of graduates 
flam the eighth giadc of the common hcliools. 
it classifies the public schools of the state, and 
accredits schools, audit makes reports to the 
Govcmoi and legislatuic, and pi opines esti¬ 
mates for the educational nppropnalions The 
bomd aho succeeds Lo the powcisof the former 
board oT textbook commissionss, and selects 
and adopts a uniform series of textbooks, 
supplemental books, legiaLcivi, reports, maps, 
chili Is, globes, and apparatus foi the schools 
of the state, fixes then sale price, and makes 
contracts witli publishers and nmrnifacini era 
to furnish the same. Succeeding the boards 
of regents for the different state institutions, 
it controls the educational policy of the higher 
and special institutions of the state A State 
Board of Land Commisaioneis, consisting 
of the Goveinor, Secretary of StaLo, Auditor, 
State Superintendent, and president of the 
State Board of Agiicultuie, looks after the 
school lands and funds of the state. A State 


Commission on Agriculture and lnclustiinl 
Education, consisting of the SLate Superin¬ 
tendent, the president of the State Board of 
Agiicultuie, and the president of the Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College, and working 
under the direction of the State Board of 
Education and in haimony with the Agricul¬ 
tural and Mechanical College, the normal 
schools, and the State Board of Agriculture, 
has charge of the establishment of the second¬ 
ary scIiooIb of ngricultuic in each judicinl 
disliicb. The State Superintendent of Pnblin 
Instruction acts as the executive officci of the 
State Boaid of Education, and, ns such, has 
general supervision oT the instruction in the 
public schools of the state. lie gives opinions 
to city and county superintendents oil dis¬ 
puted educational nintLcrg, publishes the 
school laws, visits each county each year, 
approves or the airangemcnts made by county 
superintendents for county normal teachers' 
institutes, receives lcpoits from school offi¬ 
cers, and makes a biennial report to the Slate 
Boaid of Education and to the Governor Ho 
is ex ojjicio a member of the Stale Boaid of 
Education, the State Board of Land Commis- 
sionois, and the Stale Commission on Agri¬ 
cultural and Industrial Education. He has 
the appointment of 11 State Inspector of 
Schools, at SI800 and expenses, who nets for 
and with him in visiting school 
For each county thcic ia a county super¬ 
intendent of public mstiucliuii, elected by tho 
people for two-year terms He lcccives a 
salary of from S 1200 to S1800, accouling to 
the size of the county, receives his actual 
expenses for one visit to each school each 
year; and is also allowed to nppomt a clerk 
at $600 a yeai. He has the general super¬ 
vision of the schools of his county lie visits 
the schools and examines the nisLiuction and 
the material conditions, confers with the 
districL school afficois, encourages tcachcis' 
associations, and holds a public meding m 
each school (IibLhcL once each year for the 
consideration of educational questions, ai- 
gamzea a coimLy teachcia* normal institute 
each summer foi the academic and professional 
instruction of his teachers, receives reports 
from the dislnct cleiks, appoints to Till va¬ 
cancies* on the distiict school boards, and pia- 
vides each distiict wiLh tho necessary hooks, 
blanks, and registets, divides the county inLo 
school districts, black and white, and re¬ 
arranges the same, appoints the teachers foi 
Idic minority race (usually colored) schools 
in school distiiets, keeps a lecord of all teachers 
employed, of the seiniaiinunl apportionment 
of school funds, and or all his official ads, 
and makes a quarterly and an annual report 
to the .State Superintendent 
All cities of the first class constitute sep¬ 
arate school diatiicts nnd may provide lor 
the number, manner of election, and terms of 
their boards of education, In other cities, 
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two arc elected from each waul, foi two-year of the Indians, The white population is 

terms, one lmlf going out or office each yent over 06 per cent nntivc horn. About 80 per 

All voting for boards of education musL be on cent or the population live m the liual dig- 

scpaifttc hallo Is City boaids rue bodies ti lets , though the cities arc u\<n casing in popn- 

corporate, and, excepting the tioabincr, elect lalion fnsLer than the niral distncls. The 

their own ofTicers, have conLiul or the city western part of the slate lias but a small per- 

school piopcrty, rimy establish kindergartens centaRC of illilciacy, and that m Lhe eastern 
and high schools as desired, may elect a city part, chiefly Indian and negio, is decreasing 
supeuntondenb, who holds office at the pleas- rapidly The stale is essentially an agricul- 
urc of the boiud, may examine their own tural state with (pent fubirc agricultural mid 
teachers, through nil examining committee, mineral possibilities In lime it will be one 
consisting of the city supenntcndenl nnd two of the lichest of our stales, and the large cn- 
pcrsoivs appointed by the boaid; nnd may levy dowmonls Tor cduention and the nitclhgcnb 
thcii own taxes, up to the limit allowed by character or the white population insure the 

law (seven, mills for all city purposes, schools development of a very lmpoitcmt state school 

included) , , Bystein 

Each county h divided into a number of The l'uial schools arc ginded, the standnrds 
school districts, for each of which tlio people, for certification arc up to the average, and a 
in annual district meeting in June, elect a good gi ailed course of study is in use, Uniem- 
district board of thice, consisting of a dnectoi, graded schools and Lhe consolidation of dis- 
clcik, and trcnsurci One is elected by the Lncls and the transportation of pupils are 
annual meeting each ycai, and Lhe county permitted. Though a young state, Oklahoma 
superintendent fills any vacancies on the has already made grcatei pragiess m the 
board. The distuet meeting also hns powei consolidation or small schools than have many 
to vote taxes, locate or change the location of of the older slates, Eighty-six consolidated 
schools, authorize the sale or school piopcrty. districts weic reputed as formed by 1011, nnd 
advise the clistiict board ns to hLigntion, and the new " umon-giadcd or consolidated school- 
may determine the length of school teim, district fund ” will do much to help the eon- 
above three months and less than nine The snlidnlion movement Agricultural mstruc- 
derk of the board attends to nil reports and lion 1ms lccontly been made a very important 
clerical mattcis, while Lhe trcnsurci receives pait of the instruction, the law of 1008 
and pays out all moneys belonging to the requiting that "the elements of agricultuic, 
district Tho Board employs all teachers, hoi ti culture, animal husbandly, stock feeding, 
manages the schools according to the law, and forestry, building roads, domestic science, and 
cares for the school piopcrty If there aio elementary economics " shall be a part of Hie 
coloiQil pupils m the district, they arc trims- instruction for all public schools. Since 1009, 
ferred to some adjacent distuet, if less than teachers have been lcquircd to show some 
ten in number, aiul separate schools must knowledge of agriculture for certification, 
bo maintained foi them if more than ten All rural school sites must not be smaller than 
Separate school boards aio also provided for one acre, All schools must be taught ill lhe 
in the Iattci case The same holds true for English language, The state has, for its needs, 
a small number of white pupils in a colored a relatively good compulsory education law, 
distuet In all minoiity race districts the All children, eight to sixteen years of age, not 
teacher ia appointed by the county supeim- disabled or incapacitated, must altoiul school 
tondent, and tho expense of maintenance is from thice to six months each year, ns rteler- 
paid Trom n county tax, levied for the pm pose mined by the school board and the people of 
County commissioners may irlso provide a each district, All indigent pupils arc furnished 
schoolhousc, at county expense, for the mi- the nccessniy books to enable them to attend, 
nonty race, when the district ia unable to do so, and tho children of a widowed mother, Mho 
Equal equipment and instiuction is to bo is dependent on their labor foi support, arc, 
furnished the two races upon investigation, given scholarships, under 

Educational Conditions. — The white popu- which the county pays the mother the req- 
lation is mcieasing so lapidly that the pro- uisite maintenance, Any school board may 
portion of Indians and negroes, though nu- appoint truant officers to enforce the law A 
mcrically increasing m themselves, is rapidly small school library fund is set aside in each 
decreasing. In twenty years, fiom 1800 to distuet for the purchase of books, Women 
1010, the white population increased eight may vote at all school elections nnd on llio 
and one thud times, the colored population same terms ns men, 

seven and two thuds times, and the Indian School Support.—Oklahoma was treated 
population increased but one fourth, Tho most generously by Congress on its ad- 
total population m 1010 wns 87,2 per mission to the Union Sections 16 and 36 
cent white, 8 3 per cent negro, and 4 5 per in Oklahoma proper, previously reserved, 
cent Indian. The eastern part of the state were given to the state for its permanent 
(the old Indian Territory) contains about common school fund, and S5,000,000 in gold 
two thirds of the negroes and about five sixths was given to the stato in addiLion in lieu of 
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the similtu grants ui the Indian Territory. 
The school section grants totaled 1,413,083 
acies, and the minimum sale puce was fixed 
at their appraised value, The landa have been 
valued at an avciagc or $20 an acre and recent 
sales have inmkcdly exceeded tills sum. It is 
probable that a permanent school fund of 
fioin $10,000,000 Lo 350,000,000 will in Lime 
be built up fiom these land giants. The 
5 pci cent fund (sec National Government 
and Education) was also gianted for the 
permanent school fund In addition to these 
grants for common schools, flection 13 
in each township (700,340 neies) was also 
granted to the state, to bo used, anc third for 
the State Umveisity and the University 
Preparatory School, one third for the normal 
schools of the state, and erne thud for the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges foi the 
Lwo races. Section 33 was granted to the 
state for charitable and penal institutions 
and foi public buildings, and prut of this 
grant will also go for educational purposes 
(schoolhouses) In addition to these grants 
and in lieu of the swamp land and lnLoinal 
impiovemcnt act grants (&ce National Gov¬ 
ernment and Education) Congress mado 
Lhc state the following specific giants: — 

Far the Stnlo University . . , 250,000 ncrca 

For the University Frppimilory Srliool 150,000 acres 
For the A grim llura I Colleye (while) 250,000 nrrc'H 

For the A|>nc\dtuTfti UoUckO (ccAotchI) 100,000 acre-. 

For Lite Stale Noritnil Schools . 300,000 ncrc^ 

Total specific grants , , . 1,050,000 acres 


school pui poses, and distnbute this tax. for 
different school pm poses as it secs fit* 
Teachers and Training —The stale em¬ 
ployed 10,020 tcachei s m 1010 for the 5820 
school disluets in the state. Only about 8 
pel cenL of Lhese wcie teachers in Lho colored 
schools County leaahm 1 certificates arc of 
Hirer grades mid am issued on examination 
for one, two, and three ycius, respectively. A 
temporary ceitifienle is also issued and ig 
much used In each county a summci normal 
teachcis’ institute of fiom two Lo six weekb 15 
held, and teachers attending tins may have 
their certificates renewed These summer 
normal institutes follow a course of academic 
and professional work outlined by the fetatc 
Bumd or Educnlioiij and all institute conduc- 
to\s and instructois must be ccitificatcd by 
them Fom examinations for ceifcificatcs arc 
held each year First-grade certificates are 
valid m any county 111 the state; second-grade 
certificates only in counties adjacent to the 
011 c in which they were issued; and third- 
grade certificates only in the county of issue 
State certificates and diplomas arc also issued 
by the State* Uoaiil of Education. For the 
training of new teachers lho state maintains 
six state normal schools, ns follows 1 — 

Tilts N 01 Llirnstorn .State Normal Srlinol, at Tahlrciunh. 
Thn Soullu 1 (listnn Slate Normal School, at DuranL. 

The EasL Onlral Stato Nunnal School, at Ada. 

The Onlial Sltitci Normal School, al Edmond, 

Tho Nol llnvPHtcTii Stale Nomul School, at Alva, 

Tho Soiilliwettmi 8Into Normal Sehoul, at Weatherford, 


Thebe grants should produce even moic than 
the section grants for common schools, as the 
state was able to locate these giants on any 
unoccupied government land, instead of 
taking fixed sections of land 

The interest on the stato school fund and 
tho income fiom the lease of school section 
lands is apportioned semiannually to the 
counties and distiicls on the basis of the 
number of children m each, six to twenty one 
years of age. This is worth about §1 80 pei pu¬ 
pil per year at present A constitutional Amend¬ 
ment, to be voted on in 1912, pi eposes the 
authorization of si state tax and slate aid to 
maintain a five months' school and gives the 
legislature power to change the bans of ap¬ 
portionment In each county, all fines, pen¬ 
alties, forfeitures, proceeds of cstrays, and 
mariingc licenses aic added to the county 
school fund, and county commissions 3 may 
also levy in addition a county school tax, but 
the toLnl foi all comity taxes for cui rent ex¬ 
penses, including schools, must not exceed 
six mills. This, together with the state funds 
leceived is apportioned to lhc districts on the 
school census basis Counties supporting n 
county high school may also raise one mill 
additional Cor county high school purposes. 
Each school district may, in addition, vote an 
annual district tax, up to five mills, for all 


Secondary Education —Any disLrict, town, 
or nty may establish a higii school, as may any 
county Consolidated schools or union school 
districts may nl^o establish a high school as 
a part of the regular instruction. Only a few 
county lughschools have so far been established, 
but most of the cities and towns have piovidcd 
them A number of tlm cent lull ml schools 
have a good high school as a part oT the in¬ 
stillation provided, and tho number of such 
Rchoola may bo expected to increase rapidly 
under the new (1011) state building aid pro¬ 
vided. In 1911, 435 school districts reported 
ellipses above tbc eighth grade, and fifty-one 
accredited high schools also were repotted 
Tho Univeisily Propaiatoiy School, at T 011 - 
kawn, is a huge state secondary school for 
whiles, offering the classics, science, modern 
languages, business courses, and instill ebon 
in nrl, domestic science, manual training, 
music, and militmy tactics* A second school 
of Lhia type was established in 1011 at Clare- 
more In 1908 the first two of the state agricul- 
tuinl high schools foi whites were established at 
Warner andTishomingo: in 1910 four more were 
established at Broken Arrow, Helena, Lawton, 
and Good well, These schools nro to be agricul¬ 
tural and industrial schools of secondary grade, 
and must provide instruction leading to the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges Qiid to 
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the stato normal schools. The State Agricul¬ 
tural College isto be the technical head of this 
ngncultuiftl system of education, and is to 
issue a course in agneultuic and related sub¬ 
jects for the elementary and secondary schools 
of the state Each state agricultuial high 
school must have at least eighty acres of land, 
and must conduct an experimental farm and 
offer short couises for farmers each winter. 
Twenty thousand dollars was appropi inted by 
the state foi a building for each school 

Higher and Special Education, — The State 
University at Norman, the State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Stillwater, Lho 
State Industrial Institute and College for 
Girls at Chichasha, and the Colored Agricul¬ 
tural and Normal Univcisily at Langston 
eland as the culmination of the educational 
system of the state. Tho .State School of 
Mines at Wilburton is also a part of the state's 
higher educational system The dimoiiima- 
tional college has found but little demand for 
its services so far in tho a Late, and only four aic 
reported All of these arc mstitulions of 
very limited endowment The Oklahoma 
Industrial Institution for the Colored Deaf, 
Blind, and Orphans at Taft; the Oklahoma 
School foi tho Blind at Foib Gibson, tho 
State School for the Deaf at Sulphur; the State 
Orphans’ Home and School for Destitute 
Children at Pryor Creek, the State School for 
tho Feeble-Minded at Enid; and the State 
Training (Reformntoiy) School at TauVs 
Valley, aic the special institutions supported 
by the state E P. C 

References: — 

B\cn, Repls Sfaie Dept, Publ, In&tr, Wlnftomo, 
1007-19QS to date 
Constitution of Oklahoma, ICO"* 

Lam far Common Schools of Oklahoma, 1D10 ed., 
and Smaloh Laws of 1011. 

Dien Repto Ter, Snpt Pub l Instr . Oklahoma , 1801- 
1892 to 1U02-1001. 


OKLAHOMA, STATE UNIVERSITY OF, 
NORMAN, OKLA. — A coeducational insti¬ 
tution established at Noinian by act of tho 
tern tonal legislature in 1892 The following 
schools and colleges arc maintained, college 
of arts and sciences (1693); school of pharmacy 
(1803, 1908); school or medicine (1010), school 
of line arts (1003), school of applied science 
and school of mines (1904), summer school 
(1908); college of engineering (1900), school 
of law (1900); school of teaching (1909). 
The cntianco i equipments arc the completion 
of four ycais of high school work The usual 
dcgiees arc conferred on graduates and under¬ 
graduates on the completion of the appro¬ 
priate requirements, Tho university is sup¬ 
ported from the general revenue of the state 
and from income derived fiom lands granted 
by Congress. The enrollment in all depart¬ 
ments in 1011-1912 was 793. Tlio faculty 
consists of ninety-seven members. 


OLD AGE — See Senascence, 

OLDENBURG, GRAND DUCHY OF, 
EDUCATION IN —See German Empire, 
Education in 

OLFACTORY SENSATIONS —The sense 
organ of smell is the olfactory inembrnna 
in the upper pm t of the nasal cavity, where 
the endings of the olfactory nerves como to 
the surfaco. The oi gan is stimulated by chem¬ 
ical responses induced by the particles of the 
odorous substance borne in the air. II is not 
known how many simple smell qualities Lhcio 
may lie That there me specific qualities 
with distinct structures is piolmble from the 
fact that when tho nose has been faLigucd for 
one odor, certain odors will not he noticed, 
while others will give sensations of nonnul 
intensity Disease may also tender one in¬ 
sensitive to several odors, while sLill normally 
scnsiLivO | to others These experiments and 
observations have not been earned fai enough 
to give a complete classification of amelia 

W. B P 

See Odors 

References — 

Angell, J, Ii, Psychology (New York, 1000) 

Myeiih, C S Experimental Psuchaloai/ (New York, 

1000 .) 

OLIVER, HENRY KEMBLE (1600-1885), 
— Leader in the movement for child labor 
legislation, wns graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1818 lie was principal af high 
schools at Salem, Mass, 1819 to 1830, and 
of a private secondary school from 1830 to 
1844. He was Adjutant-general of Massachu¬ 
setts for four years In 1848 Jio engaged in 
the textile industry at Lawrence, and during 
the next eighteen years he added to his busi¬ 
ness duties enormous public labors lie was 
member of the school committee of Lawrence, 
mayor of the city, and member of the stalo 
legislature. He gave up business in 18GG to 
accept a past as agent of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. Ho made extended 
studies or the conditions af factory children 
and was one of the earliest advocates of child 
labor laws. In 1869 he was made chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Under the administrations of Horace Mann and 
George S BouUvcll (gg.y.), Mr Oliver ren¬ 
dered important Hcrvico as an institute lec¬ 
turer in Massachusetts His publications 
include numerous papers on education and a 
series of schoolbooks on music W S. M. 

Reference — 

Olive n, H. IC How I was educated from fiix to four¬ 
teen. Proeecdinos of the Amen can Institute af 
Instruction (1871) 

OLIVET COLLEGE, OLIVET, MICH.— 
A coeducational institution founded in 1844 
by Mr. J. J, Shipherd eleven years after he 
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founded Oborlin Fiona the Fiiat it has been 
undenominational. The GWgicgalionaligts 
par Li filly adopted the college, and it id now 
hnown as Lhc Congregational College of Michi¬ 
gan, although without any organic 1 elation 
to the denomination, Olivet has been vitally 
connected with the educational intcicsta of 
Michigan ltd piofessom have seived foi 
ninny years in the office of the Stale Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction and on tho 
Stale Ilonid of Education, and through their 
ublie lectures nnd published bulletins have 
ad marked cfTcct on tho educational devel¬ 
opment of the state The picscnt value of 
tha grounds, the foul teen buildings, equip¬ 
ment, and endowment amounts to about 
$600,000, Tho libiniy, museum of natural 
history, and equipment foi teaching sciences 
arc exceptionally good. The usual under¬ 
graduate depai tments, including music, nro 
maintained The entrance requirements for 
all students who intend to proceed to the degree 
(DA) are fifteen units of high school woik, 
The enrollment in 1910-1911 wns 238 students 
The faculty consists of twenty-four members 

E G L. 

OLMSTED, DENISON (1791-1050) — 
College professor and author of science text¬ 
books, wen graduated lioin Yale College in 
1813 lie was tutor at Yale and for ten years 
professor in Lhc University of North Carolina. 
Prom 1S25 to 1859 he held a professorship 
at Yale In 1040 lie was made a member of 
the Bonrd of Commissioners of Common 
Schools in Connecticut, His educational 
writings include /Stale of Education in Coancch- 
evt, An Academy for Schoolmasters (in which lie 
outlined a scheme for a college for Lhc tiain- 
mgof teachers), and Ideals of a Perfect Teacho 
llis textbooks include Jvnhirnl PJidosojihy 
(1831), School Philosophy (1032), Astronomy 
(1039), and Rudiments of Nairnal Philosophy 
and Astronomy (1842) Piofessor Olmsted wns 
actively identified with the American Institute 
of Instruction nnd the American Association 
for the Advancement of Education (qq v ). 

W S. M. 

OLNEY, JESSE (1708-1872) — Text¬ 
book author; wns educated in the common 
schools For several years lie taught in tho 
district schools of New York and Latex in the 
Hartford Grammar School For ten yeais 
he was n mcnnbci of the Connecticut legisla¬ 
ture, He was the nut hoi of many schoolbooks, 
including geographies, readers, arithmetics, 
and histories. Hia common school geography 
passed thiough ninety-eight editions, and its 
sale is said to have been exceeded in its clay 
only by Noah Webster's spelling book* 

W S M. 

OLYMPIC GAMES. — Probably giowing 
out of very ancient local athletic festivals, the 
Olympic Games in Elis were the oldest and 


greatest of the Pnnhcllcmc festivals, The 
nationalisation of this festival is assigned 
traditionally to Lho ycai 776 u c The Greek 
oia began wiLli the Olympic gamps celebrated 
once in four years, and every period of four 
years was called un Olympiad It was from 
the fn-Bt under the charge of the Elciang, but 
they invited compctitois from neighboring 
states, and the custom of attending the games 
spi end Lo inoi'o distant cities, From an 
Eleian event, the festival became Peloponne¬ 
sian and finally Fanhellenic Early m the 
sixth con tiny, otlici festivals wcie established, 
the Pythian games, cclclnated on the Krissenn 
Plain; the Ncmcan Raines, held in the groves 
of Noma; and the Isthmian games, which took 
place at Corinth. Those festivals survived 
io the close of Greek his Lory, but Lhc Olympic 
games continued to be the most glorious until 
the end 

The original motive foi these festivals was 
the glonfieation of the sLiong nnd agile body 
Athletic contefeta always constituted the cluef 
attiactions, but the festivals served to bring 
togethci the greatest lyric poets, gages, states- 
men, orators, aitists, sculptors, and potters, 
These celebrations were gieat national holi¬ 
days which seived as pleasant occasions of 
reunion Tor congenial spiiits and tended to 
the diffusion of naLional ideas 

According to a fairly reliable tradition 
there was originally, and for twelve following 
Olympiads, only one contest the Bp&uot, 
a Toot race, consisting of a single lap of a stadion 
of 200 yards Other races of two, seven, 
twelve, and perhaps twcnty-foui laps were 
added latci About the time of the eighteenth 
Olympiad, the wrestling match and the Pen¬ 
tathlon ( g.v) made then* appearance An 
athlete had to win at least three of the contests 
to be crowned victor of the Pentathlon 
Boxing and the chariot race are said to have 
been added in the twenty-third Olympiad 
The games gradually gicw more and more 
elabointo, and tho time over which they 
extended was increased from a single day to 
five or six 

The festival was conducted by about ten 
judges, elected by the people of Elis a year 
beforehand. The candidates for the various 
contests weic icqiihcd to present themselves 
for examination thirty days before the festival 
Each candidato must prove himself to be of 
pure Hellenic stock, and must give evidciica 
of having trained during Len months in a 
gymnasium During the Inst thirty days 
bcfoic tho festival, the candidates practiced 
in the gymnnsiuin under the supervision of tho 
judges After an athlcto had been entered 
for a contest, it was considered the greatest 
ignominy for him to withdraw for any reason; 
indeed, for so doing he was heavily fined 
Eleven days before the festival, the judges 
caused to bo proclaimed by heralds through¬ 
out all the cities of Hellas the truce, sacred 
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to Olympian Zens, which was to last one month 
It was this truce that made the Olympia 
possible ns a Panhcllcnic institution, for during 
the thirty days' truce, all wms between Ilollenia 
states ware held m abeyance, and travelers 
wore allowed to journey through them un¬ 
molested. 

The athletic contests were conducted with 
much attention to details, In the foot races 
thoy wetc very Particular that all should start at 
the same time and fiom the same lino, and no 
fraud or LiicKcry was permitted, It was also 
contrary to rule for an athlete to slacken lua 
speed puiposcly to allow his fellow contestant 
to win. The foot races wore run in heats of 
foul, and the winners of each heat ran in the 
final race, in which the winner was crowned 
as victoi The victor in the running race 
at Olympia was lcgardcd as an honor to his 
country, and gave Ins name to the cm rent 
Olympiad, and on reaching home enleicd his 
native city to the notes of a triumphant song, 
written by a Pindar or Simonides The last 
Olympiad was the 203d and ended in 301 a d 

Modern Revival of Olympic Games, — 
Artcr a lapse of moic than 1500 ycais, the 
Olympic games were revived at Athens in 
1896 under cucu ms Lances of interest to the 
modern educator The motive behind tho 
movement for Lhc organization of the modem 
Olympic games was the intoic&t of a French 
nobleman in educational i cform Barpn Pierre 
do Coubertm, after leaving Lhe Ecole dcs 
Sciences pohliqucs in 1883, spent some time 
in England studying the educational and 
social conditions in tho public schools He 
was profoundly impressed with tho cduca- 
tional ideals oT Thomas Arnold (q,-o ) as de¬ 
scribed iil Toni Brawn's Schooldays, and 
exemplified in the English public school a, 
Ho appreciated tho largo educational value 
or athletic sports in the physical, social, and 
moral development of adolescent boys and 
resolved to devote himself to the Lask of se¬ 
curing similai educational advantages for 
his fellow countrymen, 

Ten years of energetic and persistent effort 
brought only meager results During this 
poriod Do CouberLin introduced sports in a 
few schools and lyc&cs in Paris, he organized 
athletic contests in. connection with tho Pans 
exposition of JS89, he made a tour to sLudy 
physical education in American colleges, ho 
organized an athletic union in Franco, and 
edited a magazine, the Athletic Ifcuicui IIg 
encountered much opposition and indiffer¬ 
ence in his elTorts to popularize athlcLics in 
France At a conference held at the Sorbonno 
m 1892, in connection with the jubilee of the 
French Athletic Union, Baron de Coubertm 
made an addiess on ,r Physical Exercises in 
Antiquity, tho Middle Ages, and Modern 
Times, M and advocated the revival of tho 
Olympic games. With the cooperation of 
Professor William Milligan Sloanc, then of 


Princeton, nnd Mr C Herbert, secretary 
of the Amateur Athletic Union of England, 
he organized the Pans International Congiesa 
for the study and propagation of the principles 
of amateurism, to be held m June, 1891 The 
last parnginph of Lhe oilculnr letter announcing 
the Congiess contained the following state¬ 
ment " The revival of the Olympic games in 
accoidance with modern life and conditions 
would bring togothcr every four years rep¬ 
resentatives of the world's nations, and one 
is justified, in tho belief that these peaceful 
and courteous contests would constitute the 

best form of internationalism," 

The congress voted to inaugurate tho 
modern Olympic games in 189(3 at Athens, if 
possible, and to hold tho second Olympiad 
in connection with the Pans exposition of 
1900 These plans were earned out success¬ 
fully undci the diicction of ail InLeinational 
Olympic (lames Committee, wilh Baron do 
Coubeilin as president. The Clocks cntcicd 
into the spirit of tho movement with great 
cntliusiaBin, Representatives were present 
fiom many nations to compete in the various 
contests in running, jumping, throwing tho 
discus, javelin, and weights, swimming, gym¬ 
nastics, wiesUmg, fencing, shooting, etc 
The games aiousod world-wide inLerpst and 
resulted in a lomnrkablo expansion of all forms 
of physical education in mnny coimtries, 
paiticulavly in continental Europe Tho 
Olympic games were held again in Pans, 
1900, St Louis, 1904, Athens, 190G; London, 
1908, and Stockholm, 1912. Tho 1910 games 
are to be hold m Berlin, The object of the 
founders of tins great educational movement 
has hern realized m a large menfuno 

G L. M 
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OMAR KHAYYAM - (Gi jat cd-dln, 
Abfi’hFath, 'Omar ben Ibrahim cl-Cluiijami), 
the well-known author of the Persian poom,tho 
Rubaiyat! was better known to his own peopla 
as a writer of philosophical and umthomnticnl 
works, He lived in eastern Persia in tho 
eleventh century, and in 1074-1075 was making 
astionomical observations m Raj or Nuslmpur. 
lie died at Nisliapur about 1123—112-1, Of 
his philosophical works, one on existence 
(Jfl-wugitd) ia preserved in manuscript in 
Beilin His algebra was published in Arabia 
and French by Woepeke (Paris, 1851) A 
work on the postulates of Euclid written by 
him is still extant in Leyden, and one on tho 
mixture of mctnla is in Gotha, but neither hoa 
been published, A work at one time m Loyden, 
on difficult problems of arithmetic (Mushfolat 
ct hisab), is apparently lost. The algebra 
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ia one of the best works on the subject that 
appeared in the Arab-Pcrsian Ascendency. 

D E S. 

ONE SESSION OR TWO — Sec Sessions, 
Length op. 

ONE-SESSION PERIOD. —See Sessions, 
Length op. 

ONTARIO AGRICULTURE COLLEGE, 
GUELPH, CANADA — The Ontario Agri¬ 
cultural College was established by the Pro¬ 
vincial Government of Ontario in 1S73, The 
Annual giants have increased, until now about 
a quarter of a million dollars is spent each 
yeai on its upkeep, besides tho cost of addi¬ 
tional new buildings fiom time to time. The 
objects of the institution aie to give insliTiation 
in the best methods of farming, and the best 
methods or housekeeping, including thorough 
practical instruction m cooking and sewing 
and launchy woik for every girl, and optional 
couiscs in horticulture, poultiy raising, bee 
keeping, and dairying. 

Under these cncunistances the cntrailco 
requirements lmvo been kept vny low, so 
far as general education is concerned Male 
students may enter upon the course in agii- 
culturc wiLhout any pichminaiy training, 
except good faim practice Most matiieu- 
lants arc, however, fairly well picpaied in 
the ordinary studios or the public school. 
Prom this numbci, by examinulion ouch year, 
arc selected those who will be permitted to go 
on with the woik of the third and fourth years, 
and those accomplishing Lho term work anti 
passing the prcscubcd examinations arc at 
the end of the four years admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor, of the Science of Agncul- 
ture from the University of Toronto (q.v ), 
with which institution this college is affiliated 
A diploma is given at the end of the first two 
years foi jiractical knowledge and scientific 
equipment in practical faim operations. Dur¬ 
ing the wmlei months short couises aie held 
in stock and seed judging, poultry laising, 
butter and cheese making, fruit growing, bee¬ 
keeping, and domestic science. Courses also 
arc provided in elementary Agriculture and 
nature study to picpare tho tcnchcis of the 
Province to give agiicultural couiscs in ele¬ 
mentary schools. Agriculture might well be 
taught in the public schools in. ruial distncts. 
Teachers, however, were unprepared, not¬ 
withstanding that good textbooks had been 
written on the subject by practical men 
Practical courses for touchers Iiavo recently 
been established lasting ten weeks in the spring 
and again five weeks in the summer At the 
present limo there aie students in attendance 
from twenty-two dilTcrcnt countries 

G, C. 0. 

ONTARIO, EDUCATION IN. — See 
Canada, Education in 


ONTOGENY. — A term used to designate 
the whole couisc of individual development 
It is contrasted with phiiogcny, which is uacd 
to designate the couisc of general evolution 
in the species or race A certain parallelism 
exists between ontogeny and philogony (See 
CuLTunE Epochs Theory.) C. II J 

OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. —The open-air 
school is a type of special school developed 
in Europe and America for tho education of 
physically debilitated children It is designed 
to make it possible for such children to continue 
their education and at the same time to regain 
their health and vitality. To attain these 
ends the classes arc held in tho open air, the 
children aie well fed and warmly clad, and the 
formal woik in tho school subjects is reduced 
and modified 

The first school of this type was opened in 
Chariottenburg, a subuib of Berlin, in tho 
year IDOL It was designed to meet the needs 
of n group of backwnul and physically dolnli- 
tated pupils who could not carry the woik 
in the regular schools and were not so mentally 
deficient as to bo fit subjects for classes for 
subnormal pupils The pm pose of this edu¬ 
cational innovation is reflected m the name 
M Open-Air Recovery School u which was used 
to describe it and which is still commonly 
employed in Em ope in referring to schools 
of this type, The distinguishing characteris¬ 
tics of the i'6gimc in Lius pioneer open-air 
school included an outdoor life and abundance 
of good food, strict cleanliness, suitable cloth¬ 
ing, skilled teachors, small classes, and school 
woik modified in kind and reduced in quanULy. 
The children who wero lho foitunate subjects 
of this fust open-air cxpci uncut made won- 
doiful progress They incieased rapidly in 
weight and strength, and many who had been 
fluffcring from serious ailments were entirely 
cured. Moicovcr, it was found that although 
these childien had spent less than half as much 
time on school-work as their companions in 
the lcgulnr schools, they had not fallen back 
in their studies 

The reports of these combined physical and 
mental benefits spread throughout Germany 
and caused the school authorities of other 
cities to begin the erection of open air schools. 
In less than Lluee years the movement had 
spread to England, and in 1D07 London opened 
its first school The results obtained were as 
remarkable as those previously reported from 
Germany, and again popular enthusiasm was 
aroused, with the result that other towns and 
cities thioughout GictiL Britain began to plan 
foi similar establishments. 

Meanwhile the movement lmd spread to 
America, wlicie the credit of starting the first 
open-air school must bo shared by New York 
and Providence. In 1004 tho former city 
loaned the services of one of its public school 
tcachcra and supplied school material for the 
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children of an outdoor hospital for tuberculous 
childicn. The first American open-an school, 
ns that term is now understood, was opened in. 
January, 1908, in the city of Pioviclence, R.I. 
The location was el room in an aban¬ 
doned school house This room w remod¬ 
eled by conveiting the ordinary foui-sided 
clnsaraoin into one of three sides, leaving one 
entire side open to the air. In this loom the 
Providence authorities began in the dead of 
winter to teach a class oi children variously 
tenned anmmic and tuberculous The chil¬ 
dren wore outdoor wraps, sat in waim sitting- 
out hags, and on cold clays had waim soap¬ 
stones at their feet. They were well fed, and 
their school studies were reduced in quantity. 
They immediately began to impiove both 
physically and mentally ancl made marked 
advances in their school work, Si* months 
nftei Providence began woik, an open-air 
school foi tuberculous children was started 
in one of the parks of Boston, Mass. Tiicio 
were forty-one chddien in the school, and 
after the first, summer's work it was found 
that there were twenty-three eases whera the 
disease had either heen ancsted 01 entirely 
cured. Five months latci, in December, 1908, 
a new school was opened in New York City 
on an abandoned ferryboat Chicago began 
v r ork in the suminci of 1000 in a enmp in ono 
of the BChool yauls and later continued the 
work Dii the roof of a building m the heart of 
the city. 

Piom those eaily beginnings the movement 
for open-air .schools has rapidly spiend jn 
Germany, England, and America and has 
made considerable progress in Prance, In nil 
these countiics it, is recognised that the open- 
air school has passed the expenmeni nl stage. 
In Geimany it has become an integral part 
of tho elementary school system, Among 
the municipalities having the new schools 
may be mentioned Mulhausen, Mknehen- 
Glndbach, Elberfcld, Lubeck, Berlin, Sol ingen, 
Cologne, and Aix, and there can be little doubt 
that within a few years the majority of the 
large mdusLrml towns will have schools of 
this type. In general, German schools aic 
modeled after the pioneer school at Chnilollcn- 
burg In all cases the principal character¬ 
istics are opeuwiii treatment, plenty of good 
food, warm clothing, strict cleanliness, and 
expert medical and dental attention The 
keynote of the schoolwork is constant change 
from work to play, reading, singing, and rest, 
Logethci with constant stimulation of interest. 

The lccord of progress in England is similar 
to that of Germany Schools of the new type 
have been established in the suburbs of Lon¬ 
don, Manchester, Bradfoid, Halifax, and 
other industrial ciLies In Prance open-air 
schools are being established in many cities, 
generally ns developments of the M school 
colonies 11 which have for years furnished 
vacations in country places to city childien 


Records of the actual opening of schools of 
the new type in other countiics aic aa yet 
lacking, bub picpnrntions for establishing 
them have been made in ScoLland, Austria, 
Italy, Canada, Mexico, and Japan, 

The open-air seliools in ofclicj countries 
differ from most of those established in the 
Unites States in the class of children eared for. 
In the United States these schools are in gen- 
euil designed for the care of children suffering 
from tubeiculosis jn its incipient fllages. 
They zne essentially fchei/ipcufcic agencies for 
the erne of a special class of sick childien, In 
Europe the aim is in gcnoml distinctly broader, 
and the schools receive as pupils children 
suffering from venous forms of physical de¬ 
bility end subnormal vitality, 

Popular interest and enthusiasm have been 
aroused by the success of the open-air aoJiooia 
in America to a degree which has seldom 
if over been equaled by that shown for any 
other educational innovation, This bus been 
Stimulated by the unbroken record of success 
of the cailr schools No single case of failure 
has yet been recorded, and no city that has 
undertaken the work ling subsequently aban¬ 
doned it The rapidity with which tho move¬ 
ment has sprcncl is indicated by the following 
figuics, showing the number of cities in tho 
United .States having open-mr schools m each 
school year from the opening of the Provi¬ 
dence school in 1908 to January, 1012: — 


Sciiodl Yeah. 

lGOIMPOS 

100R-1D00 

10DD-1010 

1010- ion 

1011- 1012 


NcUDun of Citim having 
Open-aih Schoolb 


7 

IS 


44 


Daily Program ,—The daily programs dif¬ 
fer in detail only in the different conn tries 
and cities The following time-table, showing 
the procedure in an open-an school in New 
Ycik City, may be considered typical of theao 
programs 1 — 


8-15 10 0,00 
U 00 to 0.3O 


o no to 10 ao 
10 30 to 10,45 

10 46 to II ao 
11,30 to 12 GO 

12 00 to 12 30 
12 30 Lq 2 00 

2 00 io 3.00 

3 00 to 915 
315 Ln 4 00 

4 00 lo 5 00 
6 00 


Arrive at aclioof, get wnrm, 

TeU with egg Anti large glassful of 
milk Heat outdoors in Bleeping 
blanket'} 

Schoolwork 

Short recess, feeding with milk and 
branch 

Schoolwork, 

Hoccsb, go to wnali room and prepo.ro 
for dinner 

Dinner, 

Heat in bod, encouraged to sleep. 

School work 

Short recess, feeding of milk and bread. 

Schoolwork^ 

School dismissed, piny nn hour 

Gq home 


Clothing —Experience has conclusively dem¬ 
onstrated that, if childien are to be benefited 
by the open-air treatment, they must be kept 
warm This can only be accomplished during 
cold weather by providing thorn with sufficient 
clothing of the right sari If they do not 
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possess good wool underweai and warm, 
"well-filing outer garments, these must be 
supplied duccfcly by the scliool oi indirectly 
by some eh an table agency, It is absolutely 
essential in cold climates that each child bo 
provided with a heavy ovcicoat, sitting-out 
hag, two blankets, a wool cap, and warm gloves 
In several cities the children me piovided with 
Eskimo suits, which me made of heavy blanket¬ 
ing and put on over the legular house clothes. 
These suits have proved most satisfactory 
for the puiposc and arc unusually attractive 
in appearance. Extia shoes and stockings 
must bo available to be substituted in ease of 
need for those warn by children who come to 
school with wet feet The most satisfactory 
outer foot covering for this purpose is the 
heavy wool felt boot reaching neaily to the 
knee. Wooden foot boxes, measuring about 
two feet long by a foot and a half wide and a 
foot high, and Lined with quilting, cue useful 
for keeping the children's feet warm when the 
toinporaturo is low The sitting-out bags aio 
made of heavy blanketing covered with canvas 
and may be purchased from dcalcis in sana¬ 
torium equipment. They nro cut and stitched 
eo as to conform to the shape of the chair and 
may be attached to it by tape at different 
points to prevent the child in the bag fiom 
slipping off. 

Food — Only less important than warm 
clothing in securing successful lcsulta is 
wliolesomo and adequate food. In gencial 
practice docs not differ widely fiom that devel¬ 
oped in tho original Chailottenburg school, 
wheic the daily 1 ou tin a is as follows. Tho 
children nrrivo at about a quaitcr beforo 
eight and receive a bowl of soup and a slice of 
bread and butter. Classes commence at 
eight with an interval of Tivo minutes after 
each lmir hour's instruction, At ten o'clock 
tho ohildicn receive one 01 two glasses of milk 
and another slice of biead and butter. Dinner 
is served at half past twelve and consists of 
about three ounces of meat, vegetables, and 
soup After dinner tho children rest or sleep 
for two hours At four o'clock milk, rye 
bread, and jam arc given. Tho last meal con¬ 
sists of soup and bread and blitter and is 
given at a quarter before seven, after which 
the childi en rcLurn home The expenditure 
for the feeding amounts to about twelve cents 
per day per child Poor pluldicn arc excused 
from paying, and tho othcis pay in full or m 
part, according to the circumstances of their 
parents. Aincnciui practice differs little from 
that described, except that the school clay is 
shoitcr and lienee the meals given are fre¬ 
quently 1 educed in number 
In addition to the meals taken at the school, 
the children have milk and bread, or corral 
and milk, or sometimes an egg before leaving 
home in the morning, and again a light meal 
on their return home at night. This brings 
the total fuel value of the food eaten during 


the day up to about 3000 calorics, which is 
probably high for a normal child, but not for 
these tuberculous childien Tho cost of feed¬ 
ing in America varies from about sixteen cents 
to about twenty-five cents per child per d fty 
Administration. — In most American cities 
tho open-air schools rue administcicd by a 
partnership of lcsponsihjlity In the majority 
of eases the Board of Education meets tho 
cost for teachers' salaries, school premises and 
schoolroom equipment, while the expenso 
foi food and clothing is defrayed bv liopitals 
charitable organizations, and societies foi tho 
prevention and cuio of tuberculosis At tho 
close of the school year 1910-1011 data as to 
the administration of forty-seven open-air 
schools in different American cities wove as 
follows — 


Board of ciluoaLion and tuberculosis association 20 
Board of education and private association . , u 

Hoard at education, only . . 7 

Board of education and other nty department. 0 

Tuberculosis association only . . 2 

Board of education and private fund . . . I 

47 


The picmiscs occupied by the schoola wcie 
as vailed as the foi iris oT administration. 
Among thirLy-ninc schools the following varia¬ 
tions wero found ■ — 


Remodeled rooms . . . , . . . 14 

Special buildings .... , . . 0 

llooffl . , . T . . , , • . 0 

Regular claBiraoma \\ 1th opon windows . . . 5 

Rim\U .... . . , . . 0 

Tents . . . ... , , . , 2 

Barn , , „ . . . . . . , , 1 

39 

Expense, — Tho expense of conducting open- 


an schools depends m very large degree on 
local conditions. The only certainty is that 
the cost will always be grcaloi than that of tha 
ordinary class The first reason for the added 
cost is that there aic only about half as many 
childien per teacher, the desirable limit being 
about twenty. In the second place tho ex¬ 
pense for food amounts to from sixteen to 
hvciity-fivo cents per child per day In tho 
third place there is the individual equipment 
of each child, which is necessarily expensive. 
Its items with their cost are about as follows: — 

Dhnkcjt . - , , ... $ 6 00 

Eskimo suit. . , . 3 50 

Sitting-out bag , . . 3 00 

Cot . . . . . . , . 1 75 

Felt booty ... . . . .50 

Mltlona . .40 

Thermometer ... . . . . ,25 

Toolhbrush , ..2D 

514 GO 

This individual equipment is in the nature 
of permanent investment, and oan bo used 
with slight ipplacenicnt for several years. 
Taking all or these different added expenses 
into accounL, it is fan to say that the educa¬ 
tion of a child in an open-air school costa 
neaily three times ns much as does the educa¬ 
tion of the same child in tha ordinary scliool. 
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The Need for Open-air Schools .—There 
eeemfl to be little question that, the open-air 
recovery school is the most efficient agency 
yet devised for carrying on the instruction of 
physically debilitated children and at the 
same time curing them or am olio rating 
tho ailments fioin which they suffer. The 
best u\ tillable data seem to indicate that 
the clnldieti who are in need of such treatment 
as that alTorded by the open-air school con¬ 
stitute from 3 to 5 per cent of the daily mem¬ 
bership in the average city school system. It 
would probably not be fai out of the way to 
say that of these at least one third, or fiom 
1 to 2 per cent of all, arc cither definitely 
suffering from tuberculosis or arc " preluber- 
ciilous." 

Summary, — The open-air school is a com¬ 
bination of sanatorium, playground, and 
schoolroom, in which the daily i6gimc has been 
chaiactended as consisting of double rations 
of air, double rations of food, and half rations 
of work There me eight requisites, of which 
the first three are imperatively essential 
(1) abundance of pure air; (2) plenty of good 
food, mid (3) sufficient warm clothing, (d) shel¬ 
ter from the wind, for cxpoiicnce teaches noth¬ 
ing more clearly than that it is wind ami not 
low tcmpeiature that causes suffering fiom 
cold, (5) shelter or refuge where the children 
can be taken duiing very inclement weather, 
and where any child who gets chilly during the 
session may at once go to get warm* (6) pia- 
vision for sleeping aftei the noonday meal, 
lor this purpose short folding cots are much 
more satisfactoiy than the steamer chairs 
ordinarily used; (7) the services of a skillful 
doctor and a competent nurse These do not, 
of course, have to be in attendance contin¬ 
uously, but should be available. Finally, it is 
essential to hnvo in charge a teacher who is 
intelligent, able, and familiar with the methods 
and aims of the outdoor treatment, 

L, F A. 
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far (he Relief and Control of Tuberculosis, August, 
1000 (A pnmphloL of thirty unffH. ronUuunfi 
accoimla of Lho Providence and Boston Schools, 
the report of the Boston School Committee men¬ 
tioned above, and a bibliography ) 

Chicago, III Chicago'8 First Outdoor School /or 
Tuberculous Children Issued by the Chicago 
Tuhciculoaia Institute, November, 1000, 

Now York Cfly Twelfth Annual Report of Lhe City 
Superintendent of Schools to tho Board of Educa¬ 
tion, 1010, pp 101-107 

Providence, It I Report of School Committee, 
1007-1908, pp, 51-50, Report of School Committee, 
1908-1900, pp 51—55. 

Rochester, N Y. Board of Education, 55th Report, 
for the years 1006-1009-1010, pp 9-22-24 

English ' — 

Bradford Thaekley Open-air School Report of 
the Medical Inspector Bradford Education Com¬ 
mittee. 1O0B 

England, Board of Education, Spccinl Reports cm 
Educational Subjects, Vol, XXI, pp 33-1G, (Lon¬ 
don, 1007) 

Halifax, County Borough of Report on Berners ide 
Open-air Schools, May 15 to Oct, 14, 10001 Apr 
26 to Oot 14, 1010 Halifax 

London County Council Report of the Education 
Committee of the Council subwilfint/. A Report 
of the Educational Adviser on Experiments conducted 
m Germany in connection with Open-air Schools, 
and (fi) A Joint Report of lhe Mia\cal Officer and 
the Executive Officer on the Open-air School carried 
on tu jJosfriff Wood between twenty-second July and 
nineteenth October, 11)07 1 No 1104, (WcsUnmstcr, 

mv„ loos) 

Report of the Education Committee of fAe Council, 
submitting a Joint Report of the Education Officer 
and the Medical Officer {Education) on the Open- air 
Schools held at Birley House, Dulwich, Mont¬ 
pelier House, Upper Holloway, and Shrewsbury 
House, Woolwich, between lAc tenth June and lAirfW- 
first October, tDOS (London, 1900) 

Manchester Tho Manchester Country School tor 
Town Chiidron Fourth Annual Report, 1907, 

p$h Annual Report of Education Committee , 1000- 
1007, pp 50-51, 220-223. 

Sheffield, Report of tho School Medical Officer on tho 
Open-air Recovery School at Whitley Wood, Decem¬ 
ber, 100D, 

German , — 

Elborfcld, IPahfccAu ?0 im BerflweAen Lande, Verain 
ftkr Gcmeinwolii, Efbcrfelil, 
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OPENING EXERCISE, — It is usual to 
allot a short period af time to the formal open¬ 
ing of school or class work, The peiiod 
allotted is from ten to twenty minutes. The 
exercises vary greatly in content and form, in 
the morning exercises of a school, announce- 
menta of general mteiest arc made and mat- 
teia of routine adjusted, 1 endings and shoit 
addresses occupying the remainder of the time 
This period ifii more largely in the hands of 
the pupils where the opening exercises are 
those of a single classroom, The opening 
exercise is important m starling the day's 
work with the requisite attitude. It is a 
valuable device in establishing and maintain¬ 
ing the group spirit of the class or Bohool. 

H, S 

See Bidle in the Schools; School Man¬ 
agement, 

OPERATION, — See Symlols of Opeiia- 

TION 

OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM —Puru¬ 
lent conjunctivitis, or inflammation ol the eyes 
of new-born babies, is a specific goim disease, 
caused usually by a gonorrheal infection fiom 
the tissues of the molhei during birth or from 
the careless use of towels, etc , inter The in¬ 
flammation commonly appears on the thud or 
fourth day, may ho mistaken at first for mild 
conjunctivitis, but rapidly develops acute symp¬ 
toms. If unchecked, it often lends to mcuia- 
blo blindness of one oi both eyes, or marked 
iinpniimcnt of vision through corneal scaia, 
Estimates credit this malady as the cause of 
50 pci cent of the blindness in mirsciics for 
blind babies, 25 per cent of the blindness in 
blind schools, and 10 per cent of the blindness 
in the United States It is, then, the Largest 
singla cause of blindness New Yoik State 
health ofliciala believe that, in 1910, the in¬ 
flammation appeared in about one birth in a 
hundred 

Ophthalmia nconaLorum may be prevented 
by washing the infant's eyes in stenle water 
after the head is born and by dropping two 
drops of 1 to 2 per cent solution of nitrate 
of silver directly upon the eyeball as soon after 
birth as possible Even if the inflammation 
does appear, proper treatment will usually 
avert serious consequences, but the treatment 
must be prompt and be supplemented by 
carclul musing for several weeks, prefeiably 
in a hospital 

That so many eases of blind ness occui, 
despite the simplicity of prophylaxis, is due to 
the ignorance of parents, liudwivcs, and even 
cf some physicians, of the source, the virulence, 
and tile danger of the infection To combat 
this ignorance, the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion has long maintained n committee on 
prevention of blindness, while the health 
dopaitmcnts and charitable organizations of 
the more progressive states have instituted 


vigorous " lay campaigns" of information, 
In New York and Massachusetts the diacaao 
is among those reportable to the health 
authorities, q. ^ 

See Blind, Education of tiib. 

HeferejiceF' — 


Buck, A H, Reference Handboal of the Med*™} 

SsraMp °- ia ' Vd ' nl - 

Vnlunblo popular litcraluro is distributed nraLla lw 
the SLnLa School for the Blind, ColumbuB, Ohio- 
by tho MiiSHftcliUBolta CommiflHion for th Q BUml' 
300 Ford Bldg., Boaton; mid by the Speoul 
ComnnLtco on Prevention of tho Now York Al¬ 
so run. lion for tho Blind, 2R0 Fourth Avo„ New York 
City 


OPINION —A term given to beliefs of a 
peculiarly peisonal or individual charactei, 
and to beliefs which, though generally current' 
lack scientific wan ant, having their ground 
m custom rather than in evidence. (The 
teiin public opinion is used to denote the 
beliefs characteiisLic of n community in so far 
as these beliefs influence corporate oi public 
action.) One of the objects of education is 
to produce the habit of mind which discrimi¬ 
nates between opinion and grounded convic¬ 
tion, and which prevents opinions being held 
mid asserted dogmatically. Plato among an¬ 
cient educationalists and Locke among modern 
have especially insisLcd upon the haimfulness 
of confusing opinions and knowledge, and the 
importance of devising educational methods 
to safeguard the mind against this danger. 

J. D. 

See Knowledge, 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS —See Illusions 


OPTICS, — The science or light, regarded 
as the medium of sight The teim is usually 
qualified by ail adjective Physical optics 
includes tho reflection, refraction, absorption, 
diffraction, interference, etc,, of light. Psjy- 
chological and 'physiological optics include 
anatomy of the eye (gross and micioacopic), 
diopLncs of the eye, the physiology of the 
visual apparatus, visual sensation, visual 
space peiccption, etc Other restrictive terms 
arc also used, suoh ns geometrical, meteorological 

R P, A. 

See Eye. 

References! — 

Helmholtz, H V. Physioloo\ache OptiK> Full Bib¬ 
liography (Lolpzig, 1090.) 

PaycholaQical jfouicui, Index contains Bibliography 
Binco 1803 


OPTIMISM.—The origin of the concep¬ 
tion of optimism throws much light upon its 
nature. Plato had made tho Idea of the Good 
the central principle of his metaphysics and 
of his dialectic. He had, however, admitted 
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a passive principle in the constitution of the 
world sometimes called Matter, sometimes 
Non-being, sometimes The Ollici, which was 
capable oi hindeiing the realization of this 
Good Aristotle (g.u.) conceived of matter 
ns the potentiality of a process through which 
ends as complete actualities are lcnlized and 
thus did away with the Platonic dualism in that 
form Put in leaching that Naturo always 
acts for the good, or for a final cause, he also 
admitted a principle of chance in things which 
was capable of preventing m particular 
cases the realization of the trne end 01 
Good. Aristotle's philosophy might thus bo 
called an optimism upon the whole, tempered 
by the acknowledgment of unavoidable acci¬ 
dents in details The Ncopiatoimts accounted 
for matter, lcsiatancc, and multiplicity by 
the idea of a scries of cmnnations of which 
matter was the lowest Its far remove from 
The One Good accounted foi its appealance 
of evil. Hut even tins appearance of evil was 
clue to judging from only a partial standpoint, 
seen in its place in the whole, matter would be 
apprehended aa contributing to its perfection. 

St. Augustine (iju) adapLcd these concep¬ 
tions to the needs of Christian apologetic, 
The conception of God as Creator compelled 
him to 1 eject the idea that there is any prin¬ 
ciple 0/ evil in malfcei 01 m the created cosmos 
at any point. Things that may ecem evil 
to aur finite judgment would be seen to en¬ 
hance the goodness of the whole, could wo 
but perceive from that standpoint, Ilcnl evil 
exists, however, but not cosmologlcnlly or 
metaphysically; it is due to the will of man 
in disobeying the divine command and sub¬ 
stituting his will for the divine will Even 
with respect to this, however, St. Augustine 
wag ao iinpieased with the sovereignty of the 
divine will and power, which must be abso¬ 
lutely good, that oven sin was, metaphysically 
considcied, privative rather than a positive 
icahty Through this influence of the great 
Father of the Church, optimism became an 
official part 0/ Chus&ian philosophy. 

In the seventeenth century, Leibnitz in Ilia 
Th&odicte attempted, 111 terms of his philosophy 
of monads and their picestnblished harmony, 
n purely rationalistic proof that this ia the 
best of all possible worlds Modern optimistic 
theories, outside of professedly theological 
circles, really date fiom Leibnitz, Voltaire, 
instigated by the dcstiucLiveness of the 
Lisbon carLhquakc, lidiculed the fashionable 
Lcibnitzian optimism in his poem, Candide, 
However, optimism was in the air in the 
eighteenth ccntuiy, being congenial to laLion- 
ftlistic dciam and to the beliefs of the social re¬ 
formers in the indefinite perfectibility of man 
(Sec CoNDonefj ) Even Rousseau, with his 
flnfci-iatioriflhsfcic tendencies, taught the original 
goodness of nature and of man, ntliibuting 
evil to the influence of institutions in destroy¬ 
ing equal liberty. 


A contemporary of Leibnitz, the DuLch Jew 
Spinoza, had dealt to the metaphysical bosis 
of optimism the most severe blow that it could 
have possibly received He taught that 
Nature is what it must be by an absolute 
logical necessity nnd that considerations of 
good and evil alike aro equally foicign to its 
imlmo They arc relative only to man with 
his desiics. Spinoza's teaching had no influ¬ 
ence for over a century Finally the growth 
of mechanical science and of dislike for the 
doctrine of final causes in any form in connec¬ 
tion with nature piepnred the way for a gen- 
eml acceptance of the essentials of Spinoza's 
view, This change shifted Lhc problem from 
the question whether the world, or Iking, 
metaphysically consideied, is good to the ques¬ 
tion whether Life, empirically considered, 
Is a good, 01 in its popular statement whether 
"Life is worth living 11 The most marked 
tendency of recent discussion is the develop¬ 
ment of the conception of u Meliorism," the 
idea that at least there is a sufficient basis of 
goodness in life and its conditions bo that by 
thought and earnest effort we may constantly 
niuke better tilings This conception attacks 
optimism on the ground that it encourages 
a fatahslic contentment with things ns they 
arc; what ig needed is the frank recognition 
of evils, not for the sake of accepting them ns 
final, but for the sake of arousing energy to 
lcmcdy them The conception of piogiess 
piactically takes the place of the old notion 
of the metaphysical Good. J D. 

OPTIONAL STUDIES. — See College, 
American, Section on Administration of 
Curriculum 

ORAL ARITHMETIC. — See Mental 
Arithmetic, Pestalozzi 

ORAL ENGLISH. —See Composition 

ORAL METHODS —There aro thiec 
eharneleristifl modes by which the school 
can provide the child with expedience and 
knowledge; one dnect nnd Lho other two 
indirect: ( 1 ) The school may provide the 
child with diiect sense impressions through 
objective teaching (qv), ( 2 ) It may convey 

the experiences of teachers and fellow pupils 
Lq Lho child through an oral presentation. 
( 3 ) It may teach Lho child to read the recorded 
knowledge of the men and women with whom 
ho has not had and cannot have personal contact. 
Traditionally, the second method of instruc¬ 
tion has always held the central place in scbool- 
teaching Even what tcachcis and children 
rend, they finally convey to each other orally 
in the classroom. Tho name "recitation" 
applied to the class exercise mi plies the domi¬ 
nantly oral nature of school methods of teach¬ 
ing and learning. This dominance of oral 
teaching still holds true Instruction through 
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the use of objective teaching and other modes 
of giving direct sense impressions is 110 L an 
old tiaclition in the schools. The difTiculties 
of its use necessarily limit ils employment 
The still more loccnt movement toivard 
teaching children how to study the wnttcn 
text in the independent pursuit of knowledge 
has not yet assumed a huge place in the schools, 
though texts as a basis for oral discussion in 
class have always had a very lmpoi Lant place 
All oral teaching has the advantage that 
it is rapid and sublet to easy conti ol by tho 
teacher. Its weaknesses arc that it tends to 
degenerate into inerG verbalism and to allow 
the teacher’s activities to dominate the teach¬ 
ing situation completely Thus the teachci 
docs most of the talking in the school, and 
the children aro too often merely receptive 
Again, chiidicn pi enounce words glibly in 
reading without the real thought of what they 
read, and teachers fiequently accept verbal 
definitions rather than actual applications of 
meanings II. S 

Sec IIeuding, Teaching of, Litehatuile, 
English; Ianquaoe, English, Spelling, 
Teaching of, 

ORATORY — See Orations, School ; Dec¬ 
lamation, Deliating; and for the historical 
place of OiaLoiy in Education see Roman 
Education; Renaissance and Education, 

ORATORY, FRENCH CONGREGATION 
OF THE —An aider founded in Fiance in 
1611 by Caul in al Pierre dc 13 dm lie, in imita¬ 
tion of the Congregation of the Oiatory 
founded in 1575 by St. Philip Non (1515-1505) 
in Italy The Coiigicgation consisted of 
priests, not monks, bound by no oilier vow 
than that of the priesthood While not in¬ 
tended to undertake the education of any but 
priests, the Fiench Orntonans were soon m 
charge of a number or colleges and seminaries 
not only in France, but in Spam and the Nether¬ 
lands In 1711 the education of boys was 
recognized as one of then special [mictions. 
Their chief colleges were at Dieppe, Mans, 
and Juilly, thu last of which became the chief 
and model college Besides colleges, includ¬ 
ing secondary dcpaitments, nuhtaiy schools, 
seminaries, and houses of study were main¬ 
tained The chaiactcrislic features of the 
Congicgation were the absence of that militant 
and political spinL which marked the Jesuits, 
and an emphasis on liberal and Christian cdu- 
calion The libeial aits mid humanities were 
not neglected, nor on the other side wcic tlic 
sciences despised The close connection of 
many members of the Congregation with 
Cartesiainsm insuied the introduction of 
science into the cunicuhim The second 
superior, P, de Condven, drew up a Ratio 
jSiudiontm (1634) which was edited by P 
Morin as the Ratio Studioriim a maQi&lns et 
professonbus Congregatioms Oratorh Domini 


Jem observanda (1645). Later educational 
works were tho Enlictiens sur les Sciences 
(1683) of P Lnmy and MRhodes d^ludier et 
d'enseigner (1681) of P Thoinassin. 

The chief educational contiibulion of the 
Oratorians, who in many lespccts come close 
to the Poit Royalists, wcie (1) The introduc¬ 
tion of the veinnculni and Lhc ex elusion of 
Latin until the fom th form. (2) The teaching 
of histoiy, for which there was a chan in ah 
their schools This subject was taught in the 
vernacular throughout, and French history 
was taken up before the classical. Geography 
was taught in close connection with history 

(3) Now methods wcic employed in teaching 
the classics, Latin receiving more attention 
than Gicclc, Ginmmar was taught by the 
aid of Lhc vernacular and oral expression was 
given gicuter emphasis than wnttcn themes, 

(4) Physics and chemistry had a place in the 
cmriculum of some schools of the Oratorians. 

(5) In philosophy, ns has already been ob¬ 

served, Cartesian influences were marked 
In addition to the ordinary school subjects 
there were taught at Juilly ornamental nits, 
horse liding, music, and dancing^ (See Acad¬ 
emies, Courtly ) Discipline in the school 
was gentle The same professor took a class 
through from the first form to the class of 
philosophy, a piacticc which laigriy eliminated 
the question of discipline. To a certain extent 
the Oratorians employed the momtoiml system, 
deem ions being appointed to hear lessons under 
the sup pi vision of a picfcct of studies. The 
individual abilities wore considcicd, and a cer¬ 
tain amount of independence and freedom 
in sLudirfl was permitted under direction and 
Bupoivision. Among distinguished members 

of the Congregation may be mentioned tho 
teachci s and philosophcis, Lamy and Thom qs- 
sin, pieacheis Mascaion and Massillon; cxe- 
getes Richaul Simon and Duguetj the philos¬ 
opher Malebranchc ( q.v ); and the statesman 
Daunou (qv,)> The Congiegalion was prac¬ 
tically dissolved during the days of the Rev¬ 
olution It was reconstituted in 1862 as the 
Oratoiy of tho Immaculate Conception. 

In England Cnulinul Newman ( qv .) founded 
in 18*17 an Oratory of St Philip Nori, at Ed£- 
bnston since 1851 Scvcinl schools, two in 
Uhmingham, hare been established under the 
government of Fathers of the Congregation 
of the Oiatory. 

References — 

Darnaud, H Aidcri'can Journal of Education, VdI 
III, lip, 703-728. A IrnnblnLion ol the fullowmip 
CoMrwnii, Ci IIiMotre Critique dcB Doctrines de V Ed¬ 
ucation cii France, Vol I, pp, 207—230 (Paris, 
1005) 

ORBIS PICTUS.— See Comenius, John 
Amos. 

ORCUTT, HIRAM (1815-1899) — Edu¬ 
cational writer and journalist; wqs graduated 
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from Dartmouth College in 1842 For five 
yrms lie taught in this elementary schools of 
Vermont and for twelve years he was piuieipal 
of secondary schools lie was latci superin¬ 
tendent of the schools at Hrnttlcboro, Vt He 
was one of the organizers of the Vermont 
teachers' association, and for scvoinl yoaia ho 
edited the Vcimont School Journal, In his 
later life lie was associated with the iYeia 
England Journal of Education Ills published 
works include Class-book of Poetry and Prose 
(1847), Teachers* Manual (1871), Home and 
School Tiaming (1874), School Keeping (1885), 
and Pcnonal Recollections (1S97). \Y, S M 

ORDER IN THE SCHOOLROOM. — 

See School Management 

ORDINANCES OF 1785 AND 1787, EDU¬ 
CATIONAL INFLUENCE AND RESULTS 
OF — See National Government and Ed¬ 
ucation, School Fund, Permanent. 

OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CORVALLIS, ORE. — A land-giant college 
founded in pmsunnee of tiro Act of 1SG2 
As thcic was no state institution in existence, 
the legislature from I860 to 1895 made annual 
appropriations to Coivnllis College, then 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South In 1S85 the college became 
a sLatc institution, the citizens of Benton 
County providing ft ccntial building. The 
college owns 360 acres of land and thirty 
buildings, Secondary and degree couises are 
offered, two ycrus of high school work being 
required for cnlianco to the lattci Degice 
courses are given in the following branches ■ 
agiiculture, foic&try, domestic science and 
art, cngineeimg, commerce, and pharmacy 
Two-year secondary courses and short, couiscs 
are also conducted In 1011-1012 there was 
a total enrollment of 2868 eLudentg in all de¬ 
partments The faculty consists of about 
150 members, 

OREGON, STATE OF. — A state in the 
Pacific northwest, carved from the original 
Oregon Territory, and confirmed to the United 
Stales in 1846 by the Lieaty with Great 
Butain In 1S48 the Tcrntoiy of Oregon 
was organized by Congress, in 1853 Wash¬ 
ington Territory was separated from it, and 
in 1850 Oregon was admitted to the Union 
ns the thirty-third state. The state hns a 
land area of 05,607 squnio miles, which is about 
the same size as New York and Pennsylvania 
combined, and three fourths the size of the 
sLatc of Piussm For ad minis ti alive purposes 
the state is divided into thirty-four counties, 
and these in turn into three classes of school 
districts. I 11 1010 Oicgon luul a total popu¬ 
lation of 672,765, and a density of population 
of 7,0 persons per squaie mile Omitting the 
city of Poitland, which contains one third 


of the population of the slate, the nverngo 
dciihity is only 4.0 pei squmo mile. 

Educational History —* First discovered 111 
1792 and fiist partially explored in 1805-1800; 
settlement did not begin until abouL 1935, but 
was relatively rapid uRer 1843 The first 
settlers wore Hudson Bay Company employds, 
and private or mission schools supplied the 
needs of the few cluldicn at the trading posts. 
Beginning in 1S34, Lho Methodist Episcopal 
Chinch began to found mission schools in 
the Territory, and they were joined by the 
American Board of Commissioners for For¬ 
eign Missions in 1830, by Lho Roman Catholics 
111 1811, by the Congrogfttionahsts in 1817, 
and by the Protestant Episcopal Church 111 
1869 When the first piovirional government 
was established in 1845, it was declared that 
N schools and the means of education should 
be encouraged / 1 but no funds Lo maintain 
a school wcic available, except subscnpLiana 
mul mission nppropnntions Tim fiist tern- 
tonal legislature, in 1819, enacted thu first 
school law fur Lho Territory This law appro¬ 
priated the income from' the school lands, 
togcthei with all fines, forfcituics, and licenses, 
and the piocccds of a two-null territorial Lax 
to the support or common schools Tins 
income was to be distributed among the school 
distnch in existence on the basis of their 
school census The law furlhci provided for 
the organization uf schools on the district 
system plan, the election annually of three 
directors to employ teachers, and to establish 
and care foi the schools; the appointment of 
a county boiud of examiners of Lhtce, to 
examine and certificate tcucheis, the election 
of a county school commissioner in cnch 
county, Lo look often the interests of the schools; 
and for the choice by the legislature of a 
Teiritorinl Superintendent or Common Schools, 
to supeivisc the educational system of the 
state, School directors were to hold office for 
one yeni, all olliei school oflicois foi tluco 
years In 1B5L, however, the state school 
tax was cut in hair (resLored to two mills m 
1855), and the office of Tcrutonal Superin¬ 
tendent was abolished. In 1685 the titlo 
of the county school officers was changed to 
county superintendent of schools; district 
school dnectaia wcie empowered, on rote of 
the district school meeting, to levy n distnet 
school tax; tcachcis were first required to keep 
a school register, and to file it with the district 
clerk, district reports wero required, or an 
appropriation of funds was lefused, and 
schools receiving public funds were declared 
fico to nil children four to twenty-one years 
of age. Foi many years after tins date, 
however, the into bill ( 7 . 1 ?.) was rcsoitcd to in 
Older to prolong the term 

I 11 1857 a constitution was formed, and upon 
this the Territory entered the Union in 1859. 
This provided tlmt all school-section land, 
the 500,000-acro grant to new states, and the 
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5 per cent fund (see National Government 
and Education) should be a sacred trust 
fund for common schools, that the lauds given 
for a university should form a trust fund for 
that purpose, that for five years at least the 
Governor should act. ex officio, ns Slate 
Superintendent of Public InstiucUon, that n 
county supei intention t should be elcotod, for 
two-year terms, ill each countyreligious 
control and scctanan aid were forbidden; the 
legislature wn9 directed to establish a uniform 
public school system and schools of higher 
grade, with a Bco school in every district for 
at least three months each year; the estab¬ 
lishment of a stale university with noimal nrnl 
agricultural departments was dim Led, niul 
a Hoard of Commissioners, consisting of the 
Governor, the Secret ary of Slate, mid Stalo 
Ticasurer, was cicnted to maiiago Hie school 
lands and school funds In 1872, the live 
years having expired, 11 ir legist at me tier ted 
a State Superintendent of Schools, detach¬ 
ing the office from that of Governor, and 
provided for the elertion of n Supermten¬ 
don t by the people m 1874, and every fom 
ycais thereafter. This created the first uni¬ 
fication of the schools under the new state 
organization, there having been practically as 
many school systems hefoic as thcio wcie 
conn ties in U\c state. The same legislature 
furthoi revised the schoul Jaw and piovidcd 
for a State Board of Education, to consibfc 
of the Governor, Secretary of Stale, anil Slate 
Siipeimtoiiclcnt, tins Board to have power 
to authorize a series of textbooks for the 
schools, and lo adopt rules and regulations 
for their government. The Stale Doaid 
was also made, ex officio, a State Doard of 
Examination, for the giautmg of state cer¬ 
tificates and life diplomas Count} 7 superin¬ 
tendents weic given enlarged functions, and 
the county school tax, picviously authorized, 
was incicased from two to three mills, 
Toachors J institutes were begun, the State 
Superintendent being authorized to hold one 
every year in each judicial distiict of the stntc. 
The state umvcisiLy was also founded in 1872 
and located at Eugene, but it was not opened 
for ins true tion until 1870 At that time there 

weic but twenty-Lwo oiganizcd counties and 
but G42 school districts in the state 
The work of the State Superintendents Tor 
the next fifteen years consisted almost entiicly 
in general supervision, in the developing and 
perfecting of statistical information and in the 
organization of the teachers’ instituto work 
The powor given to the State Board of Educa¬ 
tion to make rules and regulations having 
the force of law was used to shape the slowly 
developing school system. Little school legis¬ 
lation of importuneo was enacted between 
1872 and 1800, In 1874 a school for the blind 
was organized, m 1883 the normal soliool at 
Monmouth was placed under state control, 
and in 1885 the normal school at Weston was 


similarly accepLcd and given a small appro- 
pi Iation, in 1885 a sepai ale agricultural aud 
mechanical college was established at Coi- 
vnllis, and the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion was given the power to decide appeals ou 
school law points, in 1887 the certification 
law was amended ami .strengthened, but in 
IS8Q Blither amendments somewhat weakened 
the law; in 18S9 an Arbor Day law and n 
defective compulsory education law ucro 
enacted; the Slate Tonchcis' Reading Cnclc 
was organized; a textbook law was ciinc Led, 
uiwloi which the county superintendents wore 
created an ndvboiy body to adopt a series of 
uniform textbooks for' the state; and the 
Oregon Slate Reform School at Salem was 
established; and in 1893 the textbook law 
was amended by adding the State Board of 
Education and the Slate Board of Examiners 
to the county superintendents, i\B the adopting 
body 

Beginning in 1809, a senes of new and im¬ 
portant laws began Lo be enacted, and the 
educational situation has been greatly changed 
and improved since that time In 1809 the 
coitification law was revised and ^lengthened, 
training \w normal schools was recognized for 
certification, and the granting of slate diplomas 
on mere evpoiienee was discontinued, a State 
Textbook Commission was created lo take the 
place of the large and unwieldy body for the 
adoption of texLbooks, the pnvutc normal 
schools at As hi and iuuI Dram were accepted as 
additional state normal schools, a stato 
comae of study for the clemontaiy schools, 
and cxaimuaLions for graduation from the 
eighth grndc weic formulated by the Stale 
Boaid of Education; and the term of county 
aupciintcndonts was extended to four ycais, 
and educational qualifications were set up for 
the gITicg. In 1901 a new revision of the school 
law was made, and tho county high school 
law was enacted In 1903 the consolidation 
of schools was permitted In 1906 the 
” Picice-Eddy law” inquiring the county 
courts in every county Lo levy an Annual county 
school tax of not less than 80 per school census 
child, four to twenty years of ago, in place 
of the former five-mill tax, was passed, and this 
has materially aided in the development of 
better schools In 1D07 a icviscd course of 
study foi elementary and high schools was 
issued; the high schools were classified; a 
school library law was passed; a State Library 
Commission was created, the compulsory edu¬ 
cation law was rovised and strengthened, and 
provision made for tiuant officers, the mini¬ 
mum school term was raised from tin do Lo 
four months, an annual convention of dis¬ 
trict school officers by counties, and an annual 
convention of county superintendents, were 
provided for, the required county school tax 
was raised from SG to 87 jpoi capita; a school- 
house flag law and a union boiiooI law were 
enacted; and a state institution for the fccble- 
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minded waa established In 1000 county high Education, of which he is a member He is 
school funds for tuition pui poses wore made also a member of the board for the standnrdi- 
possibio, special ccitihcntos foi high school zation of normal schools and colleges nrul of 
teachers were leqnircd, the minimum school the Oregon Library Communion J 
term was raised fiom four to six months, Oregon has a luige number of state cduca- 
ji new county school fund apportionment hill, tionnl boards, each looking after some part 
pioviding foi a minimum apportionment of the state’s educational system, The Stand- 
of S300 to ouch district was enacted, tiustees nrdization Board consists of the Slate Superm- 
were permitted to let sehoolhouses for neigh- tendent, the presidents of the State* University 
horhood gatherings; Mid ft State Bomd of the Agriculturnl College, and the Normal 
Ilighei Curricula, to unify tlie work of the School, the city supeimtendent of Portland. 
Statu University and the State Agricultuial one member selected by the Independent 
College, was created The lpgislatnic of 1909 College Presidents’ Association, and one by 
also withdrew all aid fiom all of the normal the Calholic Educational Association of Ore- 
schools of Lhc state, Later, the matter of gon Its purpose is to prcpaic lists of colleges 
establishing one state normal school in place and normal schools to be accepted as standard 
of the fom was lefencd to the people and ap- institutions Tor teachers’ certificates, On the 
proved, and the lcgislatuic or 1911 created prcpaiation of such a list by the U. S Bureau 
such a school and located it ul Monmouth of Education, tho functions of this Board 
The legislature of 1911 also abolished county cease The Stale Superintendent appoints 
teachcis’ certificates, and provided that all the State Board of Examiners This consists 
teachers' certificates should m the future of nine professional teachcis, who prepare the 
he issued by tho State Superintendent, pio- questions used, and such a number as is ncces- 
vidcd for the recognition for teachers’ cer- smy to grade the answer pnpcis These two 
lificntcs of graduation fitun stnndmd normal bodies constitute the SlaLc Board of Ex- 
schools and colleges; provided foi teachers’ nmineis, and the term of appointment is for 
training class.es in foui-yoni high schools, two ycais The State Supeiintcndent is also 
provided feu additional county supervision authorized to appoint such clerical Aust¬ 
in all counties having ovei sixty school dis>- anco as is necessary The State Board of 
tricts, ifused the county school tux from S7 EducuLion consists of the Governor, the 
to SS per capita, piovuled for ictnoment Seciclary of State, and the Superintendent 
funds for teachers in cities having over 10,000 of Public Instruction Its chief power is lhc 
school census childien, and amended the ability to make mica and regulations foi the 
union high school, the compulsory education, maintenance and discipline of Lhc public 
and the institute laws schools of the state It also uppiovcs of the 

Present School System —At the head of the adoptions made by the Textbook Coimniaaion, 
school system of Oregon, ns thus evolved, is a and piomulgntcs the same; indicates the 
State Superintendent of Public InsLrucLion, as- sources fiom which tho questions on the 
sistedby a number of state boards Cor special \nu- theory and practice of teaching, in the ex am im¬ 
poses The Superintendent is elected by the tion of teachers, will be made up, and pie- 
people for Tour-ycni terms, and receives a salary scribes the course of study foi the grammar, 
of $30n0nycat with §900 additional for travel- and first two high school grades or the public 
mg expenses, lie is chmged with the gcncial schools Tho SLate Textbook Commission, 
aupcivnion of the county and district school appointed by the Governor, consists of fiyo 
officers, and the general oversight of Lhc school qualified persons, appointed for four-year 
system of the state lie is required to visit tonus They advertise, examine the books 
each county annually, to attend the counLy submitted, and meet and select textbooks, for 
institutes, and to inspect the schools lie six-year periods, and submit the result of 
may visit and inspect all chaiteicd institutions then labors to the State Board of Education 
He furnishes all blanks used, collects and com- for its approval The Oregon Libraiy Com¬ 
piles statistics, edits the school laws, and mission consists of the Governor, the State 

prcpaies and submits a biennial leport to Superintendent, the President of the SLnte 

the Icgislntuio He holds an annual conven- University, the Librarian of the Library 
lion or tho county superintendents of the Association of Poitland, and one person np- 
statc and an annual teachers’ association pointed, Toi a five-year term, by the Governor, 

meeting, and prepares and issues the State The work of the boQid is to advise schools, 

Teachers’ Reading Circle course, lie decides libraries, associations, and communities as Lo 

all appeals on school matters submitted to the formation of libraries, and the purchase of 
him, and may submit the decision to the State library books, to purchase and operate fcrnvcl- 
Board of Education if he sees fit. He issues ing hbranca; to conduot a summer library 

all teachers' certificates for the state, on school; to prepare annual Hats of suitable 

report of tho State Board of Examiners, of books for purchase; and to make rules and 
which he is the official head, may issue special regulations ns to library management. The 

certificates in special subjects as he sees fit, Governor, the Secretary of State, and the 

and acts as Secretary of the State Board of State Treasurer constitute the State School- 
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Land Board, for the care of the school and children (cities) of school census age (four ta 
university lands, and the proper investment of twenty) nio known as districts of the first 
the income , class, and as such arc given some impuilant 

For each county there is a county superin- additional privileges, districts having from 
tendent of schools, elected by the people 200 to 1000 school census children (villages) 
for four-year terms Each must have had aie known ns districts oE the second class, 
nine months' experience as a teacher, and must and distncts having less than 200 census children 
hold a first-giadc teacher’s ccitiiicnte. The me known as distncts of the tjiinl class In 
salary vanes from S100 to $1800 a yeai, with second arid tlmcl class distncts, a district school 
$200 Toi traveling expenses Each has general bonul of three members is elected, one each 
supervision of the schools of his county, must yeui,foi thrcc-yeni terms, while in first-class dig- 
vwtcach at least once each year, and is author- tricls, a boaid of five dilcctors is elected, one 
ized to secure the care and protection oT the each year, for fivc-ycai terms. Each board 
school property or the county He apportions has a clerk, who exercihos important functions 
the school funds to the districts, lcquiios He is appointed by the board m first-claps 
monthly reports fiom the teachers and an districts, and elected by the people in second 
annual report fiom the district officers, and and third cIqss districts. The elections in all 
makes an annual report to the State Supenn- cases take place in June, and women may vote 
tendent. He also hears and determines all and hold office m school affairs. The annual 
appeals on disputed school questions; keeps meeting exists in second and llmd class dig¬ 
it record of all contracts; commits with the tncts, in a very modified foim r its chief func- 
distnct dircctois with lefercncc to school- turns being the election of school officers (by 
house plans, and inusL approve all building ballot) and the voting of special taxes The 
plans for thud-class districts; holds an annual dislnct clerk acts ns secretary of the district 
county toaehcis' institute, and may hold an bonrds, takes the school census, and piesorvea 
animal convention of district school officers, nil rccoitls lie also has the custody of the 
lie giants a diploma of graduation to all who diatucL funds, and pays all ouleis drawn on the 
pass the state eighth-grade examination, and district, giving bonds for the safety of the funds 
may appoint four othcia to assist him, known in his chnige. In first-class districts ho 
as a county board of examined, m grading cxciciscs very important functions. Each 
the answer papeis. For each county there is board employs mul contracts wiLh its tcachcis, 
a district boundary board, consisting of the and may dismiss them for cause; has control 
county supeiiutendcnt and the county com- of the school in all matters, except those 
miftsvoners (county court, if no commissioner relating to the cou\sc of slmly, may admit 
exisL), which meets to consider all pioposed and exclude pupils, may loan textbooks to 
changes in district boundaiy lines Tina inch gents; may furnish transportation, and 
board may also condemn land for schoolhousc may close the school and continet with another 
purposes, and appoint truant officers for Lhe district to educate the childien, when author- 
second and thud class school districts of the i/ced by the voters to do so In fiisl and second 
county For each county having sixty oi class districts knulci gartens maybe cstab- 
moio school districts, districts of the first lished; first-class districts appoint then own 
class under superintendents excepted, the attendance officeis, and second-class districts 
county superintendent must appoint four per- may be permitted to do so, in second class 
sons, for four-year tcims, who, togethei with districts the clerk may be appointed by the 
the superintendent, constitute a county cduca- distiict board, if the distnct so votes, and in 
lional board. It is the work of this board to first-class districts the board limy employ a 
divide the county into supervision districts, city superintendent, presenbe the course 
consisting of not less than twenty nor more of study and all mica and lcgulalions, choose 
than fifty school districts, and to employ additional textbooks, create a city board 
supeivisors for each of these supcrvisoi ml of examination, provide evening schools and 
districts, except one, at salaries of from 81000 instruction in the modern languages, and 
to §1200 and tiavoling expenses, foi ten may lease, build, and sell school property os it 
months' work The county supeuntendewt deems wise, and may contract indebtedness up 
is designated as supervisor of one district, to 5100,000 

The county boaid acts as an advisory board School Support — When Oregon was or- 
to the counLy superintendent, and the distucfc ganized na a tcrritoiy in 18d8, Congress 
superintendents act inulci his direction and directed that section 3G, m addition to the 
in his sLead. Each supervisor must have hnd usual giant of sccLion 16, bo reserved for 
nine months' experience in teaching in tho the aid of common schools, On cnleiing Llio 
state, and must hold a state teacher's ccrLifi- Union, Oregon received two sections in each 
cato, township, a total of 3,32D,70G acics. The 

Each county is divided by the diatnct 5 per cent fund, the grant of 500,000 acres of 
boundary board into a sufficient number of land to now states, the swamp land grants 
school districts, and these ore divided into (see National Government and Education), 
tJncc classes. Districts having over 1000 and the ten sections of the capitol building 
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lands granted in 1859 were all added to the 
common school fund The total fund is now 
nc[l rly six millions of dollars, with 500,000 
acres of land still on hand and not under lease 
The income from this fund is small, and is 
Apportioned to the counties and clisLiicb 
solely on the school census No state tax 
is levied, the Oregon school system being 
financially a senes of counLy school systems. 
The county couit of each counLy must levy 
a county school tax equal to SS per census 
child (foul to twenty) m the county, and dis- 
tiicts must levy a special district tax of at 
least five nulla The state and county fund 
is apportioned to Llm distuuLs on the combined 
basis of 3100 to each districL as such, S5 for 
each teachei m the district who attended a 
teacheis' institute the pi Deeding your, and the 
balance on school census. If this apportion¬ 
ment, together with the five-mill district ta\ f 
does not equal 3-100, then the county must 
add enough from general county fundh to 
raise it to this amount High schools must 
be supported separately, unless an eight 
months 1 elementary school has hist been 
maintained Special couutv high school, 
high school tuition, and library tuxes aie 
levied, in addition to any needed counLy tax 
to provide 3300 pel year in every school 
district, 

Teachers and Training. — The stato employs 
about 4000 teachers, outside of the city of 
Portland, which employs about 750 more. 
For the training of future teachers, the stato 
now maintains ono noimal school, at Mon¬ 
mouth The high school training-class system 
has recently been introduced. All teachers' 
certificates are issued by the .State Superin¬ 
tendent, and arc valid anywhere in the state, 
except city certificates and temporary comity 
permits. Any city of over 100,000 population 
(Portland) may appoint a city examining board 
and grant its own certificates, but state cci- 
tificQtes must bo accepted by the city, while 
city certificates are not valid elsewhere Fivo 
kinds of state certificates aic issued, — life, five- 
yeai state, five-year primary, one-year, and epe^ 
cial certificates. The one-year certificates arc 
renewable once; the others moio than once. 
Graduates of high school training classes receive 
one-year certificates, and graduates of standaul 
colleges and normal schools arc gi anted 
certificates, if tlioy have met the rcqimed con¬ 
ditions. All futuie high school teachers must 
be college graduates A state teachers' read¬ 
ing circle, under the direction of the State 
Superintendent, has been organized recently, 
and no tenohci (except in first-class districts) 
can have his or her certificate registered (by 
county supeiintcndcnls) foi tho following 
year, who has not done the required reading 
Any city having 10,000 school childrau may 
croato a teachcis' retirement fund, to which 
1 per cent of the district's share of the county 
school tax is added annually 


Educational Conditions — Oregon is essen¬ 
tially a rmnl and an agricultural stale. Out¬ 
side or the city of Portland, which contains 
30.8 pci cent oT the people in the state, there ia 
but one city of any consequence, and not many 
large towns. Away Trom the few lines of 
railway the population is quite sparse 51 1 
per cent of the population live in rural districts 
Farming, Limbering, stock laising, and the 
fuut-giowing aie the chief industries. Rel¬ 
ative to its small population, the stale is 
quite rich. In 1910, outside of the city of 
Portland, only 132,108 census children wctb 
repoilcd in the 22G5 school districts Lhen 
oxislmg, or an average of 52 7 childion 
per district, while the nvcingc daily attend¬ 
ance was but 31 pci deduct At, this in¬ 
cluded all towns and cities except Portland, 
it will be seen that thcie are, and must for 
a long time continue to be, hundicds of small 
districts scattered ovci the state Though 
transportation of pupils, oi the closing of a 
school and contracting with another to pio- 
vide education, is permitted, the consolidation 
of .small schools naturally makes but little 
headway 

The schools follow the state course of study, 
and are graded and classified, Uniform text¬ 
books arc adopted foi the state for six-year 
pcuods, and districts aie forbidden lo use any 
others. The eighth-grade examinations havo 
helped to crcaLc uniform state standards of 
work The state library law and tho stato 
traveling libiarics have made real headway 
in supplying the rural districts with good school 
libililies Each county of less than 100,000 
people must levy a county library tax of ten 
cents a school census child, to create a general 
county school library fund This is appor¬ 
tioned to the districts on their school census, 
and must be used to purchase books from lists 
published by the State Library Board. A 
fairly good compulsory education law is in 
force, and provisions made for truant officers. 
But little 1ms been done so far in agricultural 
education, though the beginnings of the move¬ 
ment aie evident The school term icquircd 
now is six months, having recently been in¬ 
creased from three 

Secondary Education. — Ono hundred and 
eighteen high schools were reported in 1910, 
soventy-six of which were four-year schools 
In 1875 there were but four Any counLy may 
vote to create one oi more county high schools; 
any district may create a lu^h school, if it lias 
sufficient funds to maintain its elementary 
schools eight months; and any union of dis¬ 
tricts may be formed to maintain a union high 
school, For county high schools, a county 
high school board, consisting of the county 
judge, two county commissioners, the county 
treasurer, and the county superintendent, 
manage the school and estimate and levy tho 
necessary taxes For union high school dis¬ 
tricts, boards of control are elected, with tho 
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flame powers Any county may also rote to 
create a county high school fund by taxation, 
sufficient to pay the high school tuition ol all 
childicn in the county Foi the first two 
ycaia all high schools must follow the uniform 
high school course of study, issued by the 
State Board of Education, and must use the 
LexLbooka adopted by it. Any district may 
offer, by voto of the annual meeting, instruc¬ 
tion in one or more grades ubovo the eighth. 
Nearly all of the little towns have high schools, 
there being at least one in every county, 
Higher and Special Education, —The State 
University (17 w) at Eugene and the SLatc 
Agricultural College at Corvallis stand as the 
culmination of the school sysLem of the sLulc 
UnLil recently both of these institutions ic- 
ooived but nieagci suppoifc from the state, and 
the state aid is still smalt, Considering their 
resources and the small population of the state, 
both institutions do good work The stale also 
lias a numbei of small church colleges, nearly 
all of them old foundations, and only one of 
them having over $80,000 of endowment All 
of these me open to both sexes They mo* — 
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The state also maintains the Oicgon School 
for Deaf Mutes, Lhe Oregon Institution foi the 
Blind, and the Oregon State Ilcfurm School, 
all at Salem. E P, C. 

References: — 

Jhen Iicpl& Suyl Pub!, 1S72-1S73 to data. 
Cona/i/irfioji of Oregon, 1867, 

Oregon School Laws, 1011 cd, 

OREGON, UNIVERSITY OF. — A coedu¬ 
cational institution established by act of the 
Slate Legislature, 1S71, and located at Eugene 
It is placed under the control of a Board of 
Regents of thirteen members, ten of whom are 
appointive by the Governor The other three 
membors aic the State Board of Education; 
tho Governor, the Secretary of State, and Lhe 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

The university includes a graduate school; 
a college of literature, science, and the arts, 
courses,preparatory to journalism, to law, aim 
to medicine; a school of commerce] a college 
of. engineering—including civil, electrical, 
railway, and chemical; a school of education; 
a summer school; a school of music; a school 
of law in Portland, and a school of medicine in 
Portland. 

The requirements for admission to the 
freshman class comprise tho completion of 


the usual four-year high school com sc Ona 
bundled and twenty semester hours of college 
work; m addition to eight hours of physical 
training, are required for graduation The 
work of the university is very laigely elective 

The usual undergraduate dcgiecs of A 11 and 
PS nie given for four years or college work 
and the graduate degrees of Engineer and of 
M A and M »S. on the completion of a ycar'B 
ndditional graduate work 

The University of Oicgon, ns the State 
University, is an integral part 0 f the stale 
public schoul system. With the exception of 
the schools of medicine and law tuition is free 
Support is dciived almost wholly from the 
state Tho imiveiMly campus contains eighty 
nereis of land, lying In the city limits of Eugene 
Buildings aic ton 111 minibci. The valuo of 
land and buildings is about $800,000, The 
total enrollment of students, January, 1012, 
was 1551. II W P. 

ORESME, NICOLE, also known as OREM 
HOREM, and HOREN (c 1323-1382) - 
French priest whose Achievements and scholar¬ 
ship entitle him to lank as one of the great 
edueatois of his time, llo cnLcicd the C'oll&gc 
de Naval re at Paris 111 1348 as a sLudent, and 
in due time became u piofcssoi there, nrnl was 
latei placed at lhe head of Lhe institution In 
1377 he became Bishop of Lisieux, and held 
this position until hia dcaLh lie translated 
various works on ArisloLclinn philosophy from 
the Latin into Flench, and was well known Tor 
lus lectures cm philosophy and mathematics 
Ifis jfYrrcfafiis de lalitiuhnibus fotwarum was 
vciy influential, and after punting was in¬ 
vented it appeared in several editions, lie 
also wiotc a Tiactalus pioportionuvij which 
was printed at Venice m 1505. Ilia most 
impoiLanL woik from the standpoint of mathe¬ 
matics, however, was the Alqonamus propor- 
tfoniiM, in winch it clearly appears that he 
was the inventor 0 / the fractional exponent 
now so commonly used 111 algebra, D. E. S 

ORGANIC MEMORY, — Whenever any 
01 game Lissuc functions, it tends to change its 
structure ns a result of iLs activity The ner¬ 
vous system exhibits m a higher degree than 
any other of the organic tissues this suscepti¬ 
bility to experience, Whenever a poition of 
the nervous tissue has been used iii the per¬ 
formance of any act, the structure of that pait 
of the nervous tissue is so modified that it is 
easier for the act to bo repeated at a later time. 
Tho ability of tissues to lctain the results of 
past experiences is designated “ oignnic mem- 
01 y M a il j. 

Sea IIahit, Memory. 

References, — 

IlBniua, E Memory as a Punc/ion 0 / Organized Mat¬ 
ter (Glucugo, 1SD5 ) 

James, W Prmcip/ea y/ Psychology, Clum 4. (Now 
York. 1800 ) 
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ORGANIC SENSATION — All ol the definitely established course of study which is 
intcrnftl bodily 01 gaiifa, especially those in the the basis of all touching. Even tho social 
abdomen, me supplied with sensory fibers order of a school and the discipline or its mem- 
Auy change in the condition of these organs, bers rests upon a definite organization of 
especially if it is pathological m character, rules, well-accepted customs, and habits of 
mouses scnsoiy processes The sedations oidcrly procedure, It may bo said, then, 
which lcsult from such stimulations mo espe- that the methods of a school may be different 
C i fl Hy important in determining the emotional tinted into ( 1 ) its relatively fixed mid static 
background of cxpcrionce The ancients rcc- elements and (2) Us relatively flexible and tly- 
ognized this fact in their reference of emotions mimic elements. The former are included 
to the internal organs. In popular pnrlnnco under the term “school organization"; the 
we iefcr to tho heart and other organs ns seats latter under "school methods,” % c. methods 
of tho emotions. How far fclio relations of the of administration, management, teaching, dis- 
emotions to these organs are due to incoming ciphne, etc. H. S 

currents of sensory stimulation, and how far Sec School Management 
they are due to the motor processes in these 

organs maybe a mattci of discussion, bufc.it ORIEL COLLEGE REFORMS — Sea 
is clear that the scnsoiy expciicnces that arisa Oxford University 
from the internal organs contilbutc the general 

background of all conscious cxpcnence Vnri- ORIENTAL STUDIES. —In Antiquity — 
ous classifications have been proposed for The earliest actual impulso to the study of 
these organic sensations Such clnssifica- Oriental languages on the part of the West; 

tiona usually distinguish between tho sensa- appears to have arisen in the natural desno 

tions arising from the different internal organs, for intercommunication on matters of mutual 
It is to be noted, however, that the qualita- concern. From the icmotcst tunes trade and 
live differences arc not so important in this commerce lmd a paramount part in bringing 
case ns in the ease of sensations coming from this about, nlthuugh ib must also be emphasized 
the external world. There is a very large that tho factors of war and diplomacy played 
element of plcasuic or pain in tho organic hardly less conspicuous idles As is well 

sensations, Tins fact appears in nil of the known, thcio had been business and political 

discussions of tho relations between these relations between Gieccc and the Onent long 
sensations and the emotions C II. J before the clash of aims between Hellas and 

Reference: — Persia in the days oT Darius and Xerxes, and 

Titchhneti, ED A Textbook of Psychology. (New the countermnicli into the East by Alexander 
York, 1010 ) the Great a centuiy and a half later was nob 

without its commercial aspect 

ORGANISM. — See Environment and On- International relations between Europe 
ganibm. and Asia may be lcgaidod as the source from 

which sprang the study of Oriental languages 

ORGANIZATION OF CLASS WORK — in tho West In some respects Thcmistoclcs, 
Sco School Management the political refugee from Athens to the Persian 

court of Arfcaxcrxos I (400 d.c ), who in n year 

ORGANIZATION, SCHOOL — Evny acquired sufficient fluency in Persian to be nblo 
school system mediates between social needs to converge freely with lho Oriental monarch 
and conditions and tho physical and mental without the medium of an inLcipretcr, may be 
naturo of childhood The school aq an insti- accounted a forerunner (Plutarch, Them, 20 ); 
Lution serves the world and the individual; but the general attitude of the Greeks in con- 
itfl adjustments arc, thcrefoic, at once sociologi- sidenng cveiything that was not Hellenic to 
cal and psychological. Wherever the activity be " barbarian " was not favorable to Lho 
of the school system is primarily an ai range- study of Eastern tongues, 
nient determined by social ideals, public On the othci hand, the Orientals were far 
finance, and other distinctly social factors, more liberal in their readiness to acquire a 
we have an administrative method, wherever knowledge of foicign languages, mid Lins poBi- 
they primarily lake into account tho nature tion seems to have been maintained to the 
of tho pupil and bis growth, we have an cduca- present day < Tho same freedom from a 
tivc oi Leaching method Such methods are nariow linguistic point of view may have 
the means of executing the purposes of an contributed materially to Lho readiness of 
institutional education They are in largo Orientals to act as interpreters where other 
dogicc flcxiblo, but underlying them is n moio tongues are concerned. In Epypt royal en- 
or less definite and somewhat fixed structural couragemcnt was given to tins Qttitude by 
organization Thus, behind administrative Psammotichiis, who recognized the practical 
methods are the organized units of the school ends in view and sent Egyptian childien to a 
system, — kindergarten, elementary schools, colony of Greeks and Cnrians in the NiIb 
high schools, colleges, universities; and be- delta to learn Greek; and in tins manner, 
hind the teaching process is a more or loss according to HcradoLua, arose the caste of 
voL, iv — 2 o 561 
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Egyptian interpreters whose services wore 
employed by the Tether of History himself, 
in lus ignorance of the local tongue (Ildt., 2 
154, 125). At a still cm her time the Median 
king Cyaxarcs is said to have sent clnldicn Lo 
live among his Scythian immigrants that they 
might learn the Scythian language (ibid,, 1. 73). 
A similar class of professional interpreters 
must have existed in Asm Minor, for Gicek 
tinders negotiated with Sicilians on the 
Pontus Euxinus " through seven interpreters 
and seven tongues" (ibid., 4 21; cf Arrian. 
Anab, 4. 3. 7) When the Persian loyal 
claimant, Gyrus tha Younger, communicated 
with the Greek mercenaries in his atiny, it 
was through an mterpictcr ns medmry (Xeno¬ 
phon, Anab , I 2, 17), mid the same was tiuo 
of Xenophon in conferring with the Pontic 
Mossynmei (ibid , 5. d 4). In India the Greek 
historian Onesicntus the Cynic, who ac¬ 
companied Alexander the Gicat to the East, 
sought to interchange ideas with the Brah¬ 
mans, though this wns possible for him only 
through the aid or three interpreters; and as 
to the futility of endeavoring to expound 
Indian philosophy in such a mannci, one of 
tlio Hindu sages justly remarked that to at¬ 
tempt it was to " expect watei to flow pure 
through mud” (Strabo, p 716). 

Significant in this respect, as showing in 
later Limes the Oriental facility for Lhe ac¬ 
quisition of foreign tongues, is the widespread 
use of the common word for " interpreter ” 
derived from the Arabic tarjiundn, n trans¬ 
lator,” which has given use to a whole family 
of words like Italian diagomanno, turcimanno, 
Fienoh dragoman , tntcheman , English drago¬ 
man, Old Church Slavic tlUmaci, Middle High 
German iobnctsclic, New High German Dol- 
melsch, Lithuanian tiilkas, and Dutch lolk, all 
signifying ” mterpictcr ” 

With the growth of ancient civilization iL 
was impossible for the West to rest content 
with a knowledge of Oriental languages merely 
for practical purposes, for some of these 
tongues possessed literatures of more or less 
meut, and the Greek mmd ciavcd to know 
what might be the contents of these ” barba¬ 
rian ” books We need give no special credence 
to an isolated Iranian tradition that one of 
the two original copies of the Avestn was 
translated into Greek at the command of 
Alexander the Great u ns information which 
was connected with the ancients ,J (Dlnkait, 
3 5, ti West, Sacred Books of the East , 37. 
p xxxi ; cf. ibid , 47 82), although the Mace¬ 
donian invader and tho scholars who accom¬ 
panied him may actually have interested 
themselves m knowing something about the 
famous Zoroastrian sciiptures. We may pass 
a similar judgment on the allegation that the 
Alexandrine Peripatetic philosnpliei Ilcrmip- 
pus translated 2,000,000 ” verses composed 
by Zoroaster” (Pliny, Ilist, Nat, 30 2 1), 

indeed, it is not impossible Llmt these two 


stories arc in some way connected At the 
same lime, however, wo must cmplm^c the 
fact that there were authentic cases of trans¬ 
lation from Oiicnlnl languages into Greek 
and Latin To the Gicck gioup belong the 
translations of Beiosus from the Babylonian 
by Philo Dyblius, and Menander of Tyre from 
the Phamician, and by Manctho from the 
Egyptian. All these works, which were his¬ 
torical in theme, have unfortunately vanished 
except for scanty fiagmcnLs, but it has re¬ 
cently been shown by Dezold and Boll (“Kc- 
flcxe astroiogisehei Keilinschiiftcn bei gricch- 
isclicn Selliiftstellerii, M in Sitzungsbmzhte. der 
Ileidclbager Akademie det Wisscnschaften 
1911, no 7) that tlieie was direct translation 
of extant Gicek oincn-literaUue fiom tho 
Babylonian In the Byzantine period there 
was consKlciable translating fioin Oriental 
languages (cf Kiumbachcr, Ge&chichte der by- 
zantinischen Liltcialur , 2d cd , Munich, 1897), 
and we still possess n Gieok version of tho 
Peiiplus of the Ciuthagiman Hnnno, which 
has recently been lendcicd into English by 
SchalT (Philadelphia, 1912) 

Tire more piaetical Romans had the work of 
the Caithagimnii Mago on ngucultuie trans¬ 
lated into Latin at the command of the Senate; 
and Sallust mentions among his sources on 
African history some veiiions mndc for him 
from u the Punic hooks said to be those of 
King Ilicuipsal ” ( De Bello Jugnrih , 17) 

When the Oriental leligions began to per- 
mcaLe the West, the new need uioso or a more 
precise umlci'sLanding of their liturgies and 
sacicd writings, and this necessity became 
Still moic urgent in the ease of the demands 
made by Christianity, when the Western 
Chinch grew suspicious ol the Septuagint 
rcndciing of the Bible (that earliest Gicek ver¬ 
sion of an Oncntal sneicd book), and sought for 
a Latin version of the Scriptures which should 
bo based on the original tongues Tins demand 
was recognized as early as the third century 
A.n , when Origen picparcd his Ilctapla , with 
a presenLaLion, as fai as was then possible, or 
the Hebrew by the side of the other texts 
concerned In the latter pnrt of the fourLh 
and the early part, of the fifth century St 
Jerome undertook the task of preparing the 
Latin Vulgate: and, to ppiTorm the woik, he 
devoted himself for several years to the study 
of Hebrew, parliculaily among the Jews of 
Bethlehem 

Nevertheless, there is no trace, throughout 
this cnliic period, of the study or Oriental 
languages for oLher tlian purely utilitarian or 
religious ends. Though many of the authors 
who wiotc in Greek wore Orientals, — for ex¬ 
ample, Ptolemy and Plutimis wore Egyptians, 
Forphviy arid Inmhlichus Syrians, Dioscoridcs 
n Cicilmn. Galen a Mysian, Dio Chiysostom 
and Dio Cassius Bithymans, Lucian a Coin- 
mageman, and Strabo a Pontine; while for 
the Latin writers we may mention the Africans 
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Apulcius and St Augustine, —those scholars 
have given us no glimpse of their native 
languages Indeed, almost the only speci¬ 
mens of Oiicntal tongues extant in classical 
tenets arc the few lines of Punic in the Picimiiis 
of Plautus (11 030-040) and the line of Old 
Persian in tho Aeharmans (1, 100) of Anstoph- 
ancs, for the unintelligible jumbles on Greek 
magic papyri are too unccitain to be considered 
hero There was, however, moie or less 
knowledge of at least scatteicd words, aa 
when Plato ( Cralylus , 410 A) alludes to Lhe 
resemblance between the Greek and the Phryg¬ 
ian designations for "fire," "watei/' "dog," 
etc,, and all this led to the compilation 
of glossaries, in which cognizance is taken of 
Oiicntal words, as in the one ascribed to 
Hcsycluus. 

Dllt at this very time a new force wag gradu¬ 
ally coming into being, destined to set at 
naught the exclusiveness of tho Giieco-Roman 
world with regauhto. tho Orient This force 
was Christianity, which sought to make tho 
Scriptuies accessible to nil nations in their 
own languages, and for that reason mission¬ 
aries wcic obliged to be able to expound the 
Bible and to preach in the vernaculars of thoso 
to whom they were sent By the fifth century 
the Syrian bishop Thcodoret could justly 
any, in his De curandi'i Gmcorum ajfeclibus 
(cd Migne, Paholonia Greeca, Vol. LXXXIII 
p. 948), that the Bible had then been translated 
into Egyptian, Persian, Indian (i e South 
Arabic), Scythian, and Sauromatian, and many 
more, these including Aimcnian and. beforo 
long, Georgian Apart from the Bible and 
except for theological litei nture^ however, 
there was little effective activity in Oriental 
studies, although mention may be made of a 
brief glossary of ninety words in Armenian 
and Latin, belonging to the tenth centUTy 
(ed Carri&rc, Pans, 1880), aa well ns of the 
Codex Cumanicus, dating ficm tho early 
fouitecnth century (cd. Kuun, Budapest, 
1880), which contains, besides a Latin-Pcr- 
sian-Cumanio glossary, a number of texts 
in the latter language. 

After centimes of piactical oblivion the 
study of Oriental languages showed signs of 
revival when, in 1259, Raymundus do Penna- 
fortc uiged the Dominican older to acquire 
He blew, while at the Council of Vienne (1311- 
1312) Clement V ordeicd the establishment 
of piafcssoiships of that language at all uni¬ 
versities, For obvious reasons Hebrew long 
held the fust place in Oriental studies, though 
Arabic, a knowledge of which was lequisito 
for disputation with the Moors of Spain, also 
received attention It was, however, Protes¬ 
tantism, with its insistence on the Bible only, 
that gave tho great impetus to the study of 
Oriental tongues, though Piotcstantism lmd 
already been anticipated in a measure by the 
rationalism or the Renaissance, with its dcairc 
to delve deeply into all things socular. The 


first non-Oriontal Ilebiew grammar was pre¬ 
paidin 1500 by the distinguished Humanist 
Itcucluin (a p.) who has justly been called the 
lather of Jewish studies among the Christians; 
the earliest Arabic grammar was published 
by Pedro de Alcala m 1G05 and lanks as one 
of the landmarks of Semitic philology The 
hist grammiu of the cognate Ethiopic was 
issued by Manus Viet minus in 1548, and of 
pyriac by Johannes Albeitus Wiedemnnstatiua 
in 1558, while in 1539 Theseus Ambrosius 
essayed comparative study in his IniroducLo 
m Cnaldaicam hngimm, Syriam atqitc /l? mem- 
cam d decern alias 

During this pcnod the progress of Semitic 
studies (see Jewish Education) was espe¬ 
cially noteworthy, yet even Simsknt received 
some attention in the sixteenth century from 
the Italian Phihppo Sasseiti, who lived in 
India fiom 1583 to 1568, and whoso Letters 
(cd Marucci, Florence, 1855) contain the 
enilicst European mfoimalion regarding tliiB 
ancient language of India, It was, moreover, 
about the middle or this same century that 
the Jesuits established printing presses at 
Goa, and u Sanskrit, Tamil, Malnynlam, and 
Syriac wcic studied by the Poituguesc Jesuits 
lesiding theic [at Ambalacattnj with great 
success J ' (see Burnell, "Early Printing in 
India, M in Indian Antiquary, Vol II, p 90), 
while the first Tamil punted text, a Tamil 
translation of a Portuguese Doclnna Chrislam, 
appeared at Cochin in 1570 Tho transition 
from the more specific study of Semitic to that 
of In do-Germ nine had already been made by 
a Norman scholar named GuiliclmuB Postellus, 
who in 1538 devoted attention to Hebrew, 
Syiiac, Samaritan, Arabic, Ethiopic, Georgian, 
and Armenian, besides a numbei of European 
languages, although lie, of couisc, shared the 
prevailing thcoiy tlmt Ilebiew was the patent 
of all languages. In yet another Oriental- 
Occidental field the famous Joseph Justus 
Scaligor published, in 1607, our earliest list 
of Gypsy words, ns well as a brief specimen of 
the iatei Persian tongue. 

The seventeenth century still further 
widened the knowledge of Oriental languages, 
and giammars or lexicons (or both) were pre¬ 
pared m a succession that is historically worth 
recording: Malay (1003), Turkish (1612), 
Tagalog (1013), Persian (1014), Canaresc 
(1010), Armenian (1024), Georgian (1029), 
Coptic (1643), Congoesc find IConknni (1059), 
Chinese (1667), and Amlmric (10D8), while in 
1GG4 the Lutheran missionary, Heinrich Roth, 
learned Sanskrit in order to be able to dispute 
with the Brahmans, and late in the same cen¬ 
tury the famous Leibnitz made a deter¬ 
mined attack on the old view that Hebrew 
was the ancestor of all languages 

In the eighteenth century, during which tho 
first serious study or Oriental dialects was 
begun by Johann Joachim Schrtider in his 
Thesaurus lingua} Armenm anhquee el hodicr- 
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the, publisher! in 1711, and when Oriental Scriptures m the original languages as a req. 

epigraphy was inaugurated in 1754 by Bar- uisitc basis for tiue undcistanding of the 
tluUeiny in his investigation of the Palmyrene Bible. _ Although the beginnings had been 

inscriptions, attention was devoted to the made in the days of the Church Fathers, it 

sou them Indian dialects of Singhalese (17QB) was only after the end of the Middle Ages 

and Malayalmn (1713), ns well ns lo Tibetan that ClmsLinii scholars commenced to avail 

(1722), Telugu (1728), the lingua franca of themselves more and more of the linguistic 
Hindustani (1741) k Bengali (1743), Fanti and attainments of Jewish rabbis, and to gain 
Akkra (1764), Chuvash (1769), Chermigs and though thoir instmetion n more technical 
Votyak (1776), MsthrsvUa (1778), and ICuulish knowledge of the tent of the Old Testament 
(1787) (See Jewish Education,) The establishment 

The close of the eighteenth ceiiimy was dcs- of q trilingual college for Latin, Greek, and 
tined to seo a discovery, to which reference Hebrew in 1516 at Louvain, Belgium, was but 
has ahcady been made, that was to revolution- one of several kindred foundations on the 
izc the entire outlook of Oriental studies, and continent of Euiope and m Gieat Britain that 
that was fated, in the following centuiy, when were destined latei to become great centers 
combined with the decipherment of the Old of Oriental learning Hebrew, followed by 
Peisian inscriptions, to establish on a scientific Arabic, thus led the way to a. broader study of 
basis the vast domain of Indo-European philol- the cognate Semitic languages.—a field that 
ogy, as well as to give inspiration for the com- has been developed with special success during 
pniative study of Diavidian, African, and the Inst half century In Hie line of Indo- 
Foiynesian languages. This was the opening Germanic philology, on the other hand, the 
to scholais of the West of a general knowledge introduction of n knowledge of Sanskrit, in 
of Sanskrit. Since that time the pi ogress of the eighteenth centuiy, was the most nctivo 
Oriental studies has been fully assured as a agency in broadening the path that had long 
branch of Occidental learning when conjoined been trodden by Gieck and Latin scholars, 
with the other departments of Western and and the thoroughly scientific methods cm- 
Eastern research to which allusion has been plo 3 r ed m Sanskrit philology weio cnrly nc- 
nuulc above ccptcd as models to be followed in other 

During the past generation oi two the wtucly brandies of Oncntnl rcscmch, especially in tlm 
of Oriental languages as one of the rcgulni enthe domain of Indo-Gcrmanic linguistics, 
fnrmft of educational trnUinig hns received a University instruction wab not the only 
recognized place m almost all the advanced factor that played a part in promoting Oriental 
institutions of learning in the Occident; and studies, for the ineicnnliic and political rc- 
thc Eastern tongues have been given a posi- lnLions which had been gradually doveloping 
tion in the curriculum sulo by side with the between Europe, Asia, and Africa, especially 
classic languages of antiquity and the modem after India wna incorporated in the British 
vcrnaculais of Euiopc Fiom a pedagogical Einpiic, were a piomincnt feaLure in tins re- 
Standpoint the valuo of Eastern studies is spect, Goyci nmerris recognized the value of 
fully acknowledged, and their worth is moic giving financirri aid to special seminaries which 
and more generally granted from the practical had foi their object the training of young men 
as well as from tha cultural point of view The for commercial and diplomatic service m the 

reason for this is twofold. In the first place, Orient One uf the earliest of these instilu- 

thu West is deeply indebted to the East for lions was the tfaiserhc/ic-KJmiphcfic Kon- 
the contributions which the latter has made sular-Akadcmie, founded at Vienna in 3754 

to oui knowledge of antiquity. In the second by the Austrian government, and of,hko pUT- 

place, Orient and Occident are more closely pose was the establishment of the Ecole spd- 
united to-day than ever before in history, and cialc des fangues oricnlalcs vivantes at Paris 
a mutual undcistanding of each other's stoned m 1796, while mention should also be much 
past and of each other's present conditions— of the still oldci TtWe Institute orienlalc 
best gained through such special linguistic founded at Naples in 1727. Later develop- 
knowlodgc — is a potent factor in furthering mciris along corresponding lines me the 

the worid's aims of civilization Striking Lch* (install ftir oucnttriischc Sprachen, organ- 

prominence has recently been given to llic ized at Vienna in 1661, the creation of au 

weight of this consideration till on gh the rapid extensive corps of special instructors for Ori- 

Btndes which Asia has lately made in Llic line ental languages in connection with the work 

of progicss of the Univeisity of St. Pctorsbuig since 1854, 

Oriental Studies in General — As a science the ministerial subsidies devoted to the 

tile study of Oriental language* is a relatively nar /Ur oiicnfaIi8c/ie Spuichm at Beilin sinca 

young development in the West, even though 1887, and the establishment of the Oriental- 

from the earliest times duo recognition has i&chc Handelsakademie nt Budapest in 189L 

been acaoidcd to the practical knowledge of In England the Univeisity of London likewise 

Eastein vernacular It was natural that includes a special School of Modern Oriental 

the more special impetus to the movement Languages; and Oxford and Cambridge each 

should ooine first fiom a desire to study the have chans oi lectureships for a scoic and 
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more of Oriental specialists, with kindred. 
ic|ii'CSontativca in alt the othci universities 
of Ghent Britain Throughout the continent 
of Europe every university is equipped pro¬ 
portionately, or even in much larger degree 
Nor has North Amciica been far behind 
sinco the time when the real foundation for 
Asiatic studies in the New Woild was laid, 
move than half a centuiy ago, by the noted 
Sanskntist, William Dwight Whitney, of 
Yale, who died in 1801 In South Amenca, 
on the other hand, the serious study of Orien¬ 
tal languages is still to bo inaugurated. 

Hand in hand with the several movements 
already described theic has gone also the 
sLrong impulse imparted by tho work of the 
learned societies whose special aim is devotion 
Lo various lines of Onental research One 
of the eailiest uf those bodies was tho Asia Lie 
Society established at Calcutta in I7S4, while 
to-day there is a flourishing Oriental socieLy 
in nearly evciy country of Europe, and North 
America can likewise claim its own Oriental 
Society, founded in 1812 Among the most 
important of the European societies aie Lite 
English llovul Asiatic Society of Great Hi itniu 
and Ireland (founded in 1334), with its daugh¬ 
ter societies — the Bombay, Ccvlon, China, 
Korea, and Stiaits Blanches, the German 
Deutsche morocnhindiichc Gesdhehaft (IS 15), 
Dautache Oricnt-Gesellschaft (IS'JS), Torder- 
aamfi.sc/ic Gesdlschaft (IS95), and J/uuc/incr 
onenlahachc Gcbdlschaft (1001); the Dutch 
Koninkhjk Imlituut vooi de Ttial-, Land- c» 
Volkcnkunde van Nederlnndsch Indie (1851), 
the French Socittd asmtique (1822); and the 
Italian Socida aualwa dahana (1887) These 
societies all publish their own journals, 
and among othei pciiudimls rclaLiug to Qncn- 
tal languages may be noted the English Journal 
of the African Society, the East Indian Indian 
Antiquary ; the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures , tho Belgian 
il/wArn: the German Zeitschrtft fur Assyii- 
ologic, Zcitbdirijt filr dgyptische Sprach' und 
Altertiimskunde, Zeitschnft /U) afrikamsche , 
ozcanisc/ic mid oalasiatische Sprachcn, Archiv 
fur das Studum dcitlscficr Kolonialspracheii’, 
the Austrian Wiener Zeitschiift fiir die /Guide 
dea Moronilaiides, the Swedish Sphinx, the 
Fiencli lievuc sfamtique, Recited dc Iravnux 
relutifs it la philalogiti et ti I'arcMologie tgyp- 
tiennc el assifrienne, Revue d'assyno/oijic, and 
T’oung Pao, and the Italian Studi iiaham 
(h fifologia imlo-uanica, Oriens GhmUanus, 
and Besstti tone. 

As tins survey implies, the bieaclth and scope 
of the studies pmsued have grown in n icmark- 
ahle manuci during tho Inst firty years. The 
dav is past when cither Sanskrit or Hebrew 
and Arabic, or any othci single ono of the two 
gieafc linguistic families to which they belong, 
can claim Lhe pnoiity af attention which they 
once enjoyed A place is now found beside 
them for the study of the Chinese classics, for 


questions lclating to Japanese, Toi Central 
Asian dialects, Philippine tongues, ATnenn 
vernaculars, and Polynesian speech foims. 
The East itself, which had long been obliged 
to cultivate Euinpean tongues foi piaclicnl 
reasons, is now devoting spnous attention Lo 
its own individual languages ns a subject wor¬ 
thy of piofountl consideration. The Asiatic 
Society of Japan was founded at Tokio m 
1972, and the Siam Society at Bangkok in 
1001; though to foreign,initiative me due 
the establishment of the Ecole fiangaue d'ex- 
Irhnc orient at Hanoi in 1898 and of the Yim- 
loenyi instilut (" Oriental Institute ") nt Vladi¬ 
vostok in 1800 

The Practical Value of Oriental Studies — 
The practical value of a training in Ouciilnl 
languages will be self-evident foi the claims 
made upon the missionary, diplomaL, military 
o/Ticer, or mciohnnt who is to Iivq among the 
peoples speaking those longues. Even though 
in many places English or French may servo 
as a medium of communication sufficiently 
well to answer ordinal y rcquucinonls, nevci- 
Lhclcss when once the Wcaternci leases the 
beaten track, lie will be practically helpless 
without, a knowledge of lhe vornnculma or of 
the lingua franca, which may be Aiabic, Pci- 
sian, or some oLher Oriental language While 
fur the merchant or the military officei in the 
East it may be enough to learn mcicly the 
modem spoken languages oi dialects, precisely 
as Lhe ordinary man in nink and file or at the 
desk acquit cs a bpeakmg knowledge or French, 
German, or Simnish, it is incumbent on Lhe 
rrussionaty and the diplomat; in the Client to 
know also the ancient Eastern languages and 
their literatures The religious and scculai 
life of a people can be studied accurately only 
in the light of a thorough knowledge of then 
past hhtoiy and lileinturc, and tins fact 
cqiudly presupposes a knowledge of their 
language from its cailiest accessible period 
No translation, however skillful, can suffice, 
and for the Oriental field in particular the task 
of the translator is beset with innumerable 
poiih, If the trained lnveslignLoi often stands 
perplexed bcfoie some apparently absurd, 
cruel, oi obscene custom or the parliculai 
people with whom he is brought in contact, 
how much inoie helpless musL ho he who lina 
luid no real scionlifie tiainuig, yet who lecog- 
nizes that effectively Lo remove llir evil lie 
must first recognize and eradicate its cause 
To tins lack of training on the pint of these 
whu have sought to spread the Gospel, ninny 
or tho criticisms oT the older school of mission¬ 
aries are duo, on Lhe other hand, those mis¬ 
sionaries who have best understood lheir people 
have almost invariably been the ones who have 
had the greatest success bath in winning con- 
vcits ami in every other lcspect. To the 
theologian Oriental studies make a special ap¬ 
peal, for the light that is cast upon the languago 
and the religion of the Old Testament from 
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the SciuitiG tongues, religions, literatures, 
and customs is incalculable, To the tcnclioi 
of languages or of literatuies some Oriental 
study is essential if he is to do his best work, 
Sanskrit holds m this lcspect the first place as 
the oldest momber of the Indo-GcnimRio 
group of languages, and its grammar explains 
phenomena in other longues that aio other¬ 
wise inexplicable In fact, it ia even more 
essential in this respect than even Greek and 
Latin If tho specialist in Church history 
and in the history of dogma must bo familiar 
With Oriental languages, it is none the less 
true that the histonan of philosophy must be 
equally familiar with the thought of the East; 
and in like manner the historian not only of 
such sciences as mathematics, chemistry, 
and medicine, but also of certain periods and 
countries of Europe must seek Oriental sources, 
na for the histoiy of the Crusades or of Spain, 
Grcocc, and Malta, Finally, no survey of 
literature is complete without some knowledge 
of the liteiary types found in Sanskut anti 
Pali, Syriac and Arabic, Chinese and Japanese, 
Persian and Egyptian 

Oriental Studies and theLr Educational 
Pursuit — The difficulties of Oriental study 
aic exaggerated in the populiu mind Tins is 
probably due m great part to the fact that they 
aro written in unfamiliar scupls Yet in¬ 
herently these tongues aio not really lmrd 
to master, and the grammai of the Semitic 
and of most of the Indo-Gevmame Oriental 
languages is comparatively easy. The only 
real difficulty is m the vocabulary Tho 
teaching of Oriental languages will probably 
never begin before Junior ycai in college, 
although there is no real ground for making 
this limitation beyond the fact of the insistent 
demand of studies that arc seemingly more 
urgent and the fact Lhat Orientalism will at¬ 
tract only a chosen few Grsimmais, lexicons, 
and chrestomatliics exist in abundance for 
all the bettor known tongues, and only in the 
verb categories of Semitic will the average 
beginner find anything that is really unfa¬ 
miliar to him A knowledge of classics is usu¬ 
ally possessed by those who take up Oriental 
studies. Although such knowledge is not an 
indispensable prerequisite, and although iL 
may even occasionally be questioned whether 
some of tho students who undeitake the study 
may not approach it inoio independently 
without a technical familiarity with Greek 
and Latin, yet teachers, on the whole, have 
thus Far in the "West found tlicir best adapted 
scholars among those who have previously 
been equipped with the essentials of one or 
both of the classio tongues. To the student 
who perseveres there ia a vast field where he 
can scarcely fail to reap some fruit, particu¬ 
larly ns in almost eveiy Oriental language 
there are large bodies of literature as yet 
only inadequately known, or even entirely 
uninvestigated, in many cases not even edited. 


The one real difficulty is that there is under 
present conditions, a lack of teaching posi¬ 
tions for Onenlnl languages, except perhaps 
m the Semitic field, and the hope ]S t 0 [j 0 
cherished that laigcr oppor turn tics may be 
opened, as are due, to scholnxa who devote 
themselves to this branch of research. On 
the other hand, it can scarcely full to make 
foi mental poise and the avoidance of the 
peril of overapecialization if one has some 
Oriental subject foi his diversion, if not f or 
lus domain of special study and investigation 
There is, however, a w T oicl of warning to be 
sounded in regard to what may be called 
psemlo-Orientnlisvn, The tendency to seek 
foi novelty and for supeificial analogy has 
been prejudicial to the cause of true Eastern 
studies, especially in view of the close con¬ 
nection of much of Oriental literature with 
leligion Astro-mythological theonstH, for ex¬ 
ample, and the ,f pan-Babylonians" have 
brought some branches of Semitic studies 
into ciitical discredit; while pscudo-Bud- 
dhists and other imperfectly informed followers 
of Onental systems of thought have at limes 
detracted from appreciation of the true value 
of Sanskrit and Pali studies Lack of genuine 
knowledge has picvnilcd somewhat widely 1 
it must be confessed by the competent critic, 
and has led too many of the weakci minds 
astray Tlieic is, then, all the more lenson 
for the sober and scientific study of Oriental 
languages and for tho teaching of iheao dis¬ 
ciplines in a manner that ahull adequately 
set forth Uicii true dignity and then true 
worth. A V W. J, and L If, O, 
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ORIENTATION OF THE SCHOOL- 
HOUSE.— See Architecture, School 

ORIGEN (1B5-254). — The greatest of all 
the early Christian teachers was an Egyptian, 
the son of Leonides, a teacher of rhetoric, who 
gave him a liberal education in all the arts and 
sciences then known. He was a precocious 
scholar, a pupil of Clement of Alexandria (g.v.) 
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and of Ammonuifl Ramus, the founder of the 
Neo-Platonic Philosophy IIo became thor¬ 
oughly familial with the Icnclvinga «f Plato 
and all the Greek philosophers and with Lhe 
JIcbicw ftnipluies At the early age oroighl- 
ren he was placed at the head of the gicat 
Alexandrian School (see Catechetical 
Schools) Here hid activity as a teacher and 
wriLcr was incessant, and by 111 *} untiring in¬ 
dustry and incHistiblc logic he soon won the 
title of AdanmUius Ills fame spicnd far 
ami wide, and lie was consulted by scholars, 
statesmen, and lcadeis of the Cliuich, with 
whom Ins opinions carried great weight 
Under his dncction the Alexandrian School 
became the gioatest center of learning in Lhe 
world 

In the persecution under Mnximia, Oiigcn 
was driven from Alexandria and found lefugo 
in Ctcsarea, whoie he established a now Cate¬ 
chetical School (7 u), which .soou surpassed 
that of Alexandria Here he passed Lhe rcsL 
of hi ti life in prodigious labors. The opinion 
of the learned men of Palestine was voiced by 
Gregoiy of Nyssa (r/ u,) f who described lum as 
" the Prince of Ohiistian learning in the third 
century,” Fortunately wo have a coutempo 
riuy lccoid of his educational methods by 
Gregoiy Tlmumaturgus (go), who was lus 
pupil for five ycais at Cceiaioa His Pa 7 ic- 
gyric upon Oilmen is one of the claries of edu¬ 
cation and gives us a vivid picture of Lius great 
educator and his work The system as de¬ 
scribed by him was rcmmkablc for its bieadth, 
thoroughness, and high moral^ tone The fust 
stage consisted of a caicful training 111 grammar 
and logic, designed to teach the student the 
exact meaning and use of words and to enable 
him to investigate truth and detect false 
aigmnentg He was then mtiuduccd to the 
study of the physical woild thiough tho 
sciences of physics, nstionomy, and gcoinc- 
tiy Next came tlie study of ethics, based 
upon the four Platonic virtues and including an 
examination of all known ethical systems, in 
order to incorporate cvciythmg of perma¬ 
nent vnlno found in them The object, how¬ 
ever, was not so much to formulate a 
theory of ethics as tu build up character 
Gregory's words arc significant, " Much ns we 
learned from the words of Oiigcn, wo learned 
still moic from lus example " Evidently 
there was a peculi.n charm about this great 
teacher winch endeared liim to lus students, 
while his pure and noble eharactei impressed 
thorn not less than his intellectual powers. 
Ilia whole educational system culminated in 
the study of Iloly Scripture, to the exposition 
of winch lie devoted lug highesL powers Hia 
literary labors were enormous St Jerome 
(7 a) says he wrote 2000 hooka. In his 
Hexapla he brought togethei in one polyglot 
collection the best versions then extant of tlio 
Old Testament, His First Principles was the 
first attempt ever made to oroate, with tho 


help or philosophy, a science of Christian 
Doctrine and wns one of Lhe most influential 
books ever written, although disfigured by 
some extravagant speculation 1 ?, II 11 Com¬ 
mentaries and Homilies upon Iloly Scripture, 
of which only a few remain, were voluminous 
and valuable Ills apologetic work, Conha 
Cch sum, his Stiomata, in which ho compares 
the docliines of Christianity with the teach¬ 
ings of philosophy, and his Letters complete 
Lhe list W H, 
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OROSIUS, PAULUS (fl 415). — Historian 
and theologian, a native of Spain, Of Ilia life 
litLle is known before the barbarian invasions 
of Spain, about 40Q. Soon after Lius ho came 
into personal relations with St Augustine 
( 711 ), whom he lcpicscnted lather unsuccess¬ 
fully when Augustine sought to procure the 
condemnation of lVlagianism in Palestine 
In 417-118 Orosius was hark in Hippo with 
St Augustine At this lime ho wrote hia 
famous history, Ihstonnrum adversus paganos 
hbri septem It was undci taken in proof of 
a position assumed by Augustine in hia Cily 
of LW, lalhci than with a purely historical 
purpose- Orosius aims to prove by an oullino 
of general history that before tho advent of 
Christianity tho world Mifiercd even more 
from plagues, pestilences, famines, wnrs, and 
other tbs ns tern than since that event In 
this hisloncftl sketch, Orosius meets success¬ 
fully the pagan charge that the introduction 
of Christianity and the cessation of heaLhen 
worship weic the mmsea of the recent disasters 
to the Homan world Orosiua made use of 
tho Old and New r _ Testament, Josephus, 
Eusebius, and also Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius, 
Croanr, Cicero, and other pagan historians. In 
turn tho work was used by Ilcde and medieval 
writers generally As an independent authority, 
Orosius is of importance only in the latter 
part of his work from about a d 378 to the 
end a d 417 The book was translated rather 
ficely into An^lo-Saxon by Alfred the Great, 
and its popularity in the Middlo Ages was very 
gicat, serving as the accepted manual or text¬ 
book of general liJBtory The other works of 
£67 
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Oroslus are Lhqulugirnl m rlinr nr ter and con* 
ncctcd with Llio cunLiovcrsiea of lii"J lime 

J C A Jii. 
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ORPHANS, EDUCATION OF — Tlio 
term applied to the institutions now generally 
termed orphan asylums, orphanages, or mpliau 
houses or schools, wna hospitals; anil uiuler 
the caption IIomutal Schools Lhe histone 
development of these institutions mid of this 
type of education hna been traced. Following 
the Reformation such histiUitKiiiiS. more or 
less independent of Lhe Church and replacing 
the old ecclesiastical foundations which Imcl 
the oare of orphans as one of their functions, 
became quite numerous Especially with Lhe 
seventeenth century was Lheic ft marked de¬ 
velopment which, to the present day, 1ms 
given a distinctive place to this typo of educa¬ 
tional institution A brief historical sketch 
outlining the details given under Hospital 
Schools will funush a perspective for judging 
piesoiitconditions; see also Pictism; Eiunckb; 
ofco. 

Historical —The earliest expression of 
chanty in human society of which wn have any 
record wqs exercised in behalf of orphan 
children The Hebrew Scriptures in most 
empluiLic terms repeatedly enjoined respon¬ 
sibility foi Lhe care of the widow and the 
orphan. 11 Ye shall not afflict any widow or 
fatherless child. If thou afflict them in any 
wise and they bIulII cry at all unto me, I will 
Bnrely hear tlicir cry, and my wrath shall wax 
hot and I will kill you with the sword; and 
your wives shall ba widows and your children 
fatherless” (Exod. xxn, 22-24). 44 And the 

Levi to (because lie hath no part nor inheri¬ 
tance with thee) and the stranger, and the 
fatherless, and the widow, which arc within 
thy gates, shall come, and shall cat and be 
fin Lifted, that the Lord thy God may bless 
thee m all the work oT Llunc hand which thou 
docst." (Dent Kiv, 20.) 

Nearly two thousand ycais later a New 
Testament writer defined religion m terms of 
chanLablo service rcndcied the widow and tha 
fatherless’ " Puic ldigion and undo filed be¬ 
fore God and the Falhor is this, Lo visit llio 
fatherless and widows in their affliction and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world " 
In Llio Apostolic constitutions of the primitive 
churches bishops were commanded " to Lako 
care of tho orphans; see Lhat they want 
nothing." (See Chislol’a Cha i ily of Ike Primi¬ 
tive Churches ) Throughout the Middlo Ages 
endeavor in belmlf of orphan and dependent 


children was under the direr linn of lhe Church 
The Emperor CiiiiHlniiiiiir after his nm\erMim 
rrmn Paganism In ChriHliAnilv declared him¬ 
self the pnlron of ni plums unil oilier defense¬ 
less eluldirii 

Tin 1 modern orphan iihnIiiiu an a elinrilaldc 
insUluhnn ummUdned apart from church 
or inonmlery arose in the latter part of lhe 
fjevruloenlh millin' The he.sl kimun of 
those early as>Iiitiih uah the one esiablhihnl in 
Ihfl.i in llnlle, (iermaio , by August Uermaim 
Fraiiekc (o ). It was opened on lhe grimily 
capital of lliree nml one half dollars. On 
finding Huh hum al one lime in lhe contri¬ 
bution box which hr lirid fusioned up in his 
house, Fraiieke exeliumed, “ With Huh must 
I do a gmU work " Willi such small begin* 
ningH he began Lo galhei ml, In feed, and Lo in* 
struct orphans and si rent beggars baler 
he brgun to build, adding slriieiure ujmu 
HlrurLurr as the numbers increased lbs 
establishment slill iemains--ji ipmrlei of a 
mile in length and six si ones high, built 
around a long cuurhurd, Franete’s nr- 
phiinrtgp and home for dependent children be¬ 
came the model and niipiruhon of many others 
established during Lhe following century m 
Germany and olliei eounlnes, ineludnig Urn 
Unilrd Slates In lus .luuwjf Ilvjwrl us 
Secretary of Hie Hoard of Education of Mqhh- 
acluiseUs, Horace Mann Oj.e ) in willing of liiu 
visit to Liu* German Stales wuvh, 41 Another 
fact which will strike llir \isihu lo lliesa 
counlries (Goi man Stales) nidi mingled am row 
and joy, is Llm uuinbei and populouHiicss of 
their orphan csliLblisiimeniH In Hie great 
cities almost without exception, one or moro 
of these is lo lie found " The orphan houses 
oiiginnlly established for Lhe rare of Hohliera' 
orphans were afterwards appropriated lo 
oinlmns of other classes I until minus es- 
Uolishcd in Lhe United Slates after Lhe Civil 
War Cor soldiers' orphans Imve in reeenl years 
followed a similini course, in Home nlaLca 
becoming sLate induslrinl hcIiooIh fur dependent 
and delinquent rhildien, 

In some of Lhe orphanages of European 
countries Lhe training given the children of 
aoldicia nml amicus was intended to fit llio 
boys Tor the occupation of their fnLiters Tliua 
m the same Report quoted above the writer 
says: 11 In the Iloyal Orphanage Houhp at 
Potsdam thoie were a thousand boya all 
ojuldien of soldiers. Great attention was 
given to physical Lrainiug Ah the boys wore 
destined for this nuny it mm thought imporlnnl 
to give them agilily and vigor. The boys 
practiced gymnasium exercises, suoli im climb¬ 
ing poles, ascending ropes, flinging I heir bodies 
round aiul round over a mi while they hold 
on only by Lhe bend of the legs nl Hus kneo 
joints, vaulting upon the wooden hoi so, oto, 
until their physical (ontH reached a point ot 
pcifeclion which I have nnver aeon surnnafled 
except by professional circus ridcra and rope 
Goa 
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dancers ” At Brest was a Hinnlar msliliihmi 
for pailora' orphans which gave u Hjieeinl nauti¬ 
cal and military education,including nianugc- 
mcnt of sails, life, drum, rowing, awimiiiiiig. 
whistling, gun jmielice, boxing, aLe. (Uuniurd 
American Jownnl of ISilucfllunij Vul XXI, IRK’ 
BO.) Tins progi mu of training is Htill m vogue in 

similar insliLulioiiH, an illuHlialnl lemillyhy the 
coronation drill cxminrs in lionm or Omge V 
rendered by the boys of the lid illmin Soldiers' 
Orphan Asylum, Parley, which is directly un¬ 
der Ills Majesty's palnmage 

In the emly period of this country orphan 
and dependent children were cured foi m public 
nhnsliouseH, whore they weio usually limihed 
with tin 1 adult paupers. (Sec Boon L\w and 
Education.) Their removal from llinn in¬ 
stitutions beginning about the imdrlle of the 
last century has been a long mid tedious 
process and is not yet entirely necumplmhed. 
(Folks, The ('arc of Destitute, Neglected, awl De¬ 
linquent Children.) 

Parallel with Lius movement, lull more rapid 
in progi ess, has been the founding of mplian 
asylums 

Puor tr> 1 ,S() 1 only six orphan asylums had 
been founded in the United SIiiLch By 1HJU 
fifLccn more hnd been established. After 
1R3I , their numboi increased rapidly. During 
the twenty yeuirt following JS!ll hfLv-Hix or¬ 
phanages and homes for deslilute children weie 
founded. "It is not possible to truce lhe 
establishment or children's institutions after 
1830 in detail. It may be staled that eveiy- 
where they inei eased in numbers mill in diver¬ 
sity of elimiuiloi and objects Not including 
Home GenLral and Western Hlutes fmm which 
return* have nut been icceiud, fmLy^eveii 
new conalilulionH were organized in the fifties, 
aeventy-nino in the sixties (notwithstanding 
the civil war) and Iweuly-one in the first half 
of the seventies " (FolkH, ft) 

Present Conditions —- The latest report 
of the U. N Bureau of the Census of Institu¬ 
tions gives foiLy-fmu* bundled as the total 
number of benevolent iiiHtitiiLioiiH in Lhe United 
SLatPS Of this mimhei eleven hundred urn 
orphanages and children's homes. These arc 
broadly classified as public, private, and (.‘cclch- 
nisticiu. In round numbeiH there me five 
bundled piivatc, an equal number of eccles¬ 
iastical, and one hundred public The total 
number of childien in these institutions m 
about one hundred thousand and the average 
expense of maintenance ten millions of dollars 
New York ranks flisl ninong all of the Hlutes hi 
boLli the number and proportion to population 
of chililion’fl lioineH having one hundred and 
Idly of these instilulioiiH. Of this number only 
live aie public jinnies, while the remainder mo 
divided about eijually between private and cc- 
clcaiusticul fountInliona TwenLy-m hLuLch lmvo 
no public institutions for children. WheLhcr 
a bLjiLc has many or few niplmimgea (loea not 
depend upon Iho population m the number of 


dependent children, buL lalliei on the policy 
pursued in cm nig fur them If an institutional 
policy linn prevailed, lliern wdl be many in- 
Htituljons, if a plneing-out method of cine,— 
that is, the plueing of Lhe dependent child in 
privaLe homes at boanl, at ms vice, or by adop¬ 
tion,— them will he few limlilulimiH Thus, 
Iowa with il population nf Lwo mill a quarter 
millicniH icporls but twelve institutions, wldln 
New Jersey with a population nf half a million 
less inpoilH forty-six lmmes. 

The number of mplumages mid rhiUlieii'a 
homes has niereuHeil rapidly for the past 
twenty-five years From 18l)0 to 100,3 the 
total number of new homes opened was about 
four Imndied- Many of them, cAprrully those 
established upon eeelesinslienl fmindalionB. 
have had their oi igm in religious or ReiilimcnUl 
impulse rather than from a clear lecognilion 
of the need or such a charily The result of 
this blind philanthropic endeavor has in home 
limlnnecH been an over-plmilmg of institutions 
mi the one hand and indiHcriimnnte rliaritablo 
relief on the other, as shown in Lhe admiHSion 
of many childien whose separation from their 
hollies wan merely an economic convcnicnco 
rather Llinn a iicecsmiy 

Systems of Organization — There arc two 
types of oi plain homes — Lhe congregate or 
lmnneks type mid what is known an the cot¬ 
tage system. In the congregate humps tho 
children live in one large building, which con¬ 
tains kitchen, dining room, dormiLoriPH, play¬ 
room ami schoolrooms In the eolLage system 
the childien of tho matUution are divided into 
Hindi gioups of fioin (ifLcou to twenty-five, 
each group having its own cottage homo 
There are several modifications of LhiB fmm of 
housing from the completely separate and in¬ 
dividual cottage home and school to that in 
which the school, kilclien and diningroom arc 
in central ImildingH, the sepaiale cottages 
providing dormitmiefl and perhaps flitting 
looms for Lhe various gioups Since tho ad¬ 
vantage of lhe collage plan over the congiTgnlo 
lies in iIh neaier approach Lo the privaLc family 
home, it follows that cenLral features for a 
group of collages like the kitchen or dining 
room, where all of the children assemble throe 
limes a day, mo opposed to the chief aim 
sought in adopting the fninily-gioun idea In 
a nell-mannged cottage Byalcm the Kitchen and 
(lining loom m each coLlagc become practical 
training bcIiooIis in which the children learn 
to manage a range, to cook, prepare and hcivg 
meala, with all of the innumerable accessory 
duties ami responftibililies pertaining theicto. 
The coLlage Hitting muni and liluaiy contrib¬ 
ute in a Himilai way Lo the home life and 
spirit. A bonne of mutual dependence and 
family inL oiobL pervades the cottage group. 
This under wise direction hy tho head of the 
collage develops into an esprit dr corps, which 
is tho strongest fnelor in Lhe coLLage system 
In a centinl kiLclicn all of liua is wanting. 


m 
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Since everything rnn.lL be done on such ft large 
Beale, the food supplies, utensils, rnokerH, 
range fixtures, etc., tiro ho heavy UmL bill little 
opportunity is afforded Tor the training of chil¬ 
dren m such a kitchen. As Lo Uni food, rjimii- 
tity valher limn quality is the factor inont in 
evidence. RcfincmcnLa of the culiimry art nro 
wanting. Thera is an absence of variety. 
Thera can be no catering to individual or group 
tnaLcs Such a kitchen cannot nerve aw ft 
school. In the immense dining rooms of Hupli 
institutions the children do not partake of 
their in cal a with lclmed table manners and social 
intercourse—they arn simply fed. 

Education —The education of orphans anil 
dependent children in Institution homes up to 
within very lccent years luv* been so meager 
that but little can bo said in its fn\oi Many 
oT those established by the various leligimis 
denominations have been administered along 
narrow scetnumi lines Childien nro 1 cl (lined 
until twelve or fourteen years of age and then 
cither lcturrtcd to relatives or placed out in 
family homes, where they been me in moat 
instances the unpaid servant of the household 
Moat of the orphanages have maintained 
their own schools mid m thcao Lhc teachers 
and instruction are inferior to the blnndnrtls 
of llio public elementary schools. Tim 
teachers aie usually requited to perforin other 
services in the institution in addition Lo the 
work of teaching The comae oT «Lmly lends 
nowhere and there is no highci school beyond 
the institution school to awaken an nni- 
billon for promotion. Rarely lmve, the 
childien in such homos passed beyond Lho 
elementary grades while rointuning in Llio in¬ 
stitution. After their release to relatives or 
rivato homes, subsequent school attendance 
ccomea desultory or is entirely abandoned 
This has been the experience of scores of thou¬ 
sands of orphans ana dependent children. As 
conacivcd by most of tho managers of homes 
For dependent children, chanty was to go no 
further than was necessary lo enable the child 
to enrn Ins keep when placed in n, family home. 
Tlio uncertain and transituy period of his 
stay in the institution made school attendance 
largely a matter of marking time rather than 
nn experience of purposeful cffoit Tho more 
recent and enlightened view, however, 10 - 
gards makeshift school attendance and such 
early exploitation of child life as not only an 
individual but a Hocinl waste. Much more 
extended educational advantages are, thcio- 
foic, now being provided by the more progres¬ 
sive institutions in this country. A few of Lho 
better class arc sending their wards to tho 
public schools, and children of educational 
piainnc aio given an opportunity to pumio 
secondary and in some cases even higher educa¬ 
tional courses There luis also been great 
progress in education along industnnl lines. 
Some of the institutions now provide special 
teachois in manual training, cooking, dress¬ 


making, etc Tho iimfUiilinn^M nwn nerds in 
them lielda of inslriuluuj give a lunch mure 
praclienl turn lo llio work than is possible in 
public nrhiMil inslrueliiui Thim, in lhc Mewing 
and dremmaking cln^m s lJu* girls repair mid 
make KarnieiilH for Lhcmwhi s mid oilier 
eliildreii, In tlin manual training elnwx llio 
boys repair tmd make new furniture, toys, 
play [ippurutiiH, and iuipleim ul* for tin ir own 
me in work tilnml the place. In the gulden 
find puuiliy cbMrH they raise vcgMahh h and 
poultiy for their own luhlcH, iuiiI tin 1 cooking 
rlns.icH frrqumlly prepfire the regular inriilH of 
the collagen 

Since tin; iiinlilnfimi fniui^lu*^ uni mly the 
Bidiciril, but also tin? child',i home life and en¬ 
vironment, it W pu^iMe through cmTcliUmn to 
bring lhe.se two into veiy clone touch j h lho 
chiMfirooin. TJie e\eiyduy mtcrenlH and ac¬ 
tivities of the child may md only iiilnjirct lho 
subject iimtlcr nr tile clnnwrooiu, but limy nl«o 
furnish much of lhc educative nnilerud ilielf. 
The course of study limy he adapted nt every 
turn to lhc experience and lulcrrhh q[ tho 
child 1'iveiy importiiuL rienl or dcvelop- 
nienL in Lhc life of the home, plowing, planting, 
cutting down (itch and sawing them into 
lumber null cord wood, blurting and running 
inoiibalms and luoodn.H, buying rind selling, 
building and paving, lmidrniu uml accidciilH, 
— nil arc fiaught with cduculiu* whiff 

There in unolliei important aspect in which 
tho institution hcIiooI can adjust ilnclf to tho 
needs of llic child and where (lie public Hclinol 
fallw Lo wed a condition Am ebihhcu move 
upward through the giailen lho subject matter 
of inalruclion glows moic ami more abatract, 
while the child in llio earlier jeara of the ado- 
lcHccnl pciiort, the yems or physical Aliena 
and rualip unless imtmally Hlmlimia m aendeimo 
in his tasLoN, vcimiH foi coiicrcte experience, 
foi action, for induHlnal work, ccuiioiuic gain, 
and freedom from physical leslnuiil In tho 
institution ho may gi\c half of each day to 
industrial work ami the oilier half lo nelipol 
work, thus preserving a bnlunco Unit limy Lula 
lho child over aieslless pciiod of aycai or two 
and still preserve ami keep alive and going Iho.sn 
academic intercaLs which oidinarily air lost 
foi ever Id tho pupil that (hops out of the public 
school during Una pci hid 

But most of tlm limtitulums of the country 
have not men to limit educnLimud oppor¬ 
tunities The above conception of education 
is realized in but few of the mnie progn^niwi 
ones. Many of them, however, me in a atftto 
of tiansition They aie moving from urban 
to rural locations and changing finm congre¬ 
gate to cottage systems of housing Along 
with theso changcH improvement in educa¬ 
tional standards ami methods n keeping pace. 
Hitherto this progicsH in education has been 
greatly letauled by tho fact that Lhey lmvo 
been regarded ns homrs lnVhcT than nchoola. 
Since the meaning of childhood is gradually 
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bring interpreted morn mill more in Imnfi of 
education, institution life ih pacing into a 
renaissance of higher training, intellectual, 
industrial, and hociii! Jt H U 

Srf‘ Cmiii)11()()(;, Lluihlatiov foii the Con- 

HEnVATION AM) Fill) ITA' 1 ION Op, P(K)ll LAW 

and Education; Onuirnr Suhoulh, IUhokd 
Schools, IIaijhes llvus, etc, 

lUleroncoB — 

JUaiit, 1* A, Orphan* and Orphan Aa|jtunm 

rul<», iHKfj j 

JJaCIiK, A I) Itrpnrt oil hrlur ufir/JJ in llurujir. (I'lul- 
iiih<l|iliLu, IHHII) 

IJaiimaiuxj (Mra ) imu Maimiiant, J Mantnrs of tha 
lutr Dr Iltirnnrdo, (Luiulmi. UMI7 ) 

1l\Tr. J H /Jr /fflrnni/rj 0 Hi runt and nn /n- 

(trprdnfifin (Limilnn, 11101 ) 

HuiiBp D IlarnnrdO'i htrhniwrrkr, lSHU ) 

Honiunu, I* N Hiotttru of Af Tim ml do Paul 
(London, 1HIH>.) 

CiiANeh, W Children under iftr Vonr TjOic (London, 
IHU7 ) 

Conh ronen on the Cum of Di'pi'iuli'nl C'liililnn, MOD 
Proceedings, (WiiHliuiglnri. IHDU ) 

Tni^. Hiimmi Can’ nf NrUtfulc, Ahflicdfd, and 
/Jt/irnjUfnt ('ii\ldru\ (Wiv \ork lllOU ) 

Gha>iTp5 IiutrttQc lit frlur/ilr' tUr i t rstihung tier 

lPniAcri, 1 ‘If* (IXihhiI rlitrf, lb^S ) 

Hill, F 1) CktMrm 1 »f thr Nffifr (Dim Ion, fHs’l ) 
Lbb, J (Vuirtfriirfur we/ fVirinfirr I'hiimdhrtipif 
(Nnv York, I'rtK!) 

PaolIi, F Dcr jr\ iruifhtjr Pr:yfi\iinjnln 1 r<\I f\\r jir h tiT- 
c7iflfi isene lwmrfri, rin Ft mo Pi rrtp I,t>niuy rlrr 
Frntfr; ll r n 1 id rtna (finfirAr VnJA ntmm Frr- 
icoh/cji Kindt rn nthulthgf lib-rliri, IK'JIJ) 
IUiKMKIi, 11 1L IImu T\ui Unwind i'hitdrtnluc and 

Irani (New York, ID JO ) 

llMN, W, lintuklojtddiu fn * Hnndhurh dir Pfldn- 
(}O0 ik. H \ . iKrtiK'Ji/i/lirfli r 
Hvi.Vl.C IL .S'Oifr t'lnldrtn in Irnfrnlin, a 

of Hoarding out find 1 ta DcTihinnruta (Ailrhildr, 

J 1)1)7) 

ORU, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS (JHJO- 
18H7) —Stale SnperinlriidriiL of HoJukiIh; wun 
educated in private hi'IhwIn, at the Umveimty 
of Georgia, and at Emory Cnllt'KO, gnulmiLing 
lit Uh 1 IuIUt in IK L J fin taught 111 (Jroigin 
inul Tcumwo from J.4 ir» to 1K40. wan in- 
hLiucLui and profrnsm in Emmy CTnlh^ti fmm 
ISMJ Lo 1H07, was pir.Hidmit of Uir Houlhmi 
Female Muwuic Collide from 1807 In 1N7I; 
ono year profo.HHor in ()glollmr|ir Uiiivoraily, 
nnil from 1S72 to Ins death in 1887, lie wan 
Stale CoininiHsioitei of the Sdioola of Georgia. 
Tin \n railed Lho faLlirr nT the common Rrhnnl 
flyatom of Georgia W. 8. M 

ORTHOGRAPHY. — Sco Spellvnq. 

ORTHOPEDIC INVESTIGATIONS 
AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN. Sm 
(Jiunumi) CinriDUKN, Kiuk’ation op; Hi-inal 
Guhvatuui;; cLe. 

ORTON, JAMES (lH.'Ki- 1877 ). — SniriitiHt 
and t college piofesHtii ; wan gradimled fiom 
Williams College in 187)5, unrl fiom tha An¬ 
dover Theologieid Seminary in 1858, nftor 
winch ho traveled and alndied in Europe, 
llo was for acvernl yciua pnfitor nf a CoiiRre- 


guLioiml clmreli Fiom 1885 If) 1808 ho wag 
l>rf)f( i KKor of biological aeiencc in Lhc University 
of Huelienler, and from 1809 to the Lime of inn 
death at Vtwnr (Jfillpgr, He eonducted sev¬ 
eral wieidific expeditinna to Llie high Ancl( i a, 
niiflliiet Iih death on aiiclian expedition «t Lake 
Tilirnen. lloHiden nuineroua Heieulihc workn, 
Iiih puhliealioDH iuelude The Lihnuil ICdnai- 
tion of Women (1878) nnd Compnratwc Zobbnu 
(1875). W iS. M. 

OSORIO (DA FONSECA), JERONIMO 
(1500-1580) — jliahop of Si I von in Portugal; 
Htndinl in the univorNiliri of Salamanca, Faria, 
and Uuhigna, and henuuc Prnfcatmr of Divinity 
at fTouiilira (5 v ) Oaoiiu in called the Cicero 
of Portugal Ono of Oaorio'o tiealiacs, the 
Dv (ih)Tia, wan llimighl by Home of his cmi- 
tempoiariex Lo have been ft lost work of Cicero, 
found and publiHhcd by Osono Oaorio'a 
olnrf educational work wng the De Hegis 7n- 
•iLitnlvmc et iliscipfiua, Li(jrt VIII (Colomro 
AgrijiiiiniD, 1572) It is a book of great 
lengtJij praising the seven liberal arts, gmnnmr, 
dialertir, and rhelonc, with arithmetic, miMC, 
geometry, and nslroiiomy, nil of which a Iruo 
king will well know. lint moic urgently alill 
me Uie mnml virtues of iv kinp cxtolloil — 
prudence, wisdom, temperance, justice, mag¬ 
nanimity, anil ho on Osorio is praifled bcemiso 
he widen in a seiies of leaHonings rallier Limn 
gimnida lnniHnlf 1 mainly on c[iint atioim, a 
method common in bin time. Unger Aacham 
(fj.v) hpenks in hia praise (sao Scholcmfiller, 
pp. 121M31 Mayni's cd., 1803). 

F. W. 

Hoforoncc — 

CliA]jMF,aH, A, General Piographicol Dictionary. Vol. 

XX11I, ijp. ‘J07-408. 

OSWEGO MOVEMENT, —A HyaLcmatio 
attcniiil, radiating from the Stale Normal 
School at Oswego, N.Y., Lo introduce the best 
features of PeuLukminnism into the schools 
nf this country The spirit of the move¬ 
ment was iiihupnrably bound up in lho Me 
or its roundel, Di. Edward Austin Sheldon 
(fpe). Like Featalozzi, Dr ,Sheldon wns first 
li d to tnke an interest in education by observ¬ 
ing the condition of Lhc poor children of Os¬ 
wego, As parly as 1848 he had organized a 
school for them and was trying in various ways 
Lo ameliorate Lliejr condition. After this 
philanthropic expeiiment, I)i Sheldon spent 
nine yeiiiH in public school supervision, fust 
aL Syracuse and later at Oswego. The result 
of Iiih experienen was a deepening conviction 
that not only had wo railed to give universal 
education, hut that Lho methods of Leaching 
Lheu in vogue were unscientific and Lho couiso 
or atudy was too narrow and formal, llo 
then resolved to dovolci lumBclf to the icform 
of education, which piovcd to bo liis lifework. 

Dr Sheldon flaw clearly that lho first step 
toward betloring the schools wqh to accuro 
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bcticr-lroincd Irocliwn Tn Huh <*ih 1 fur ft 
time he earned <m Saturday ehvviiH mr Icurhi M 
at Oawcgo and gave imLnirLuni hi Liu* j»i in- 
ciplea ol Leaching. In imhn to nuppleim'ut 
with practical work, LIh* hvIkjijI hoard uf Oi»rgo 
cooperated in establishing a eily training 
school, flolpcling a auflieienl numbm of their 
public schools to be moil us model nr pruettri' 
schools, In the flame yeur (lSOI) Mkn Mar¬ 
garet R. M Jones was peisimcinl In I'lnno from 
London to Leach ill Lius new Heluml Mihh 
J ones lm\ taught for Fdtmv yews m the Hump 
and Colonial Tunning School (Hit Uhmi: 
and Colonial Sciimm SoriKrv) Mins Joum 
remained at Oswego only one ynu # lull lliat 
served to place upon a Imn footing the imni- 
tial ideas or the groat Swiss nfoiiner. The 
object Leaching phase of his work mitiiin to 
have appealed .slumgly to hh English fol¬ 
lowers, mul as might have been expected, AIIns 
J ones emphasized object lessons as n Hepurule 
blanch. lint it should be noted that Dr, 
Sheldon had been yievioualy much impressed 
With Lhe large collection of objects in the Edu¬ 
cational Museum of Toronto. The idea of 
this collection was Imn owed from English 
i of miners, The lespmvsibilily Cm Lhe upiend 
of object teaching muBl also he shared with 
N A, Calkins, who wns a pioneer in this 
movement, 

After Miss Jonea withdrew from O.iwrgo, 
Dr. Sheldon had Liu* good foiLumj to hceuru 
the services of Herman Itrilsi, Jr. b/ a ), this 
son of PosUIoz/u’b mosL famous iihHiMtnui. 
His entrance into tho Oswego group holjH'cl 
to call public ftLtenlion to this new center of 
educational reform. Of the other teachers 
whose devotion helped to make Lho Oswego 
work a distinctive movement; I)i iShelduidfl 
daughter, Maiy (the wife of Professor JCnrl 
Barnes), must be named, Her well-known 
methods of introducing children to the flLudy 
or history by beginning with Llic acnee pliaaca 
of local history is a practical mul valuable 
ftpplioation of Pcstalozzi's maxims 
Tho work done at the city training school 
at Oswego was so radically cMcrent from Lho 
general loutiue that it aoon roused the active 
criticism of thosa who honcgLIy investigate 
new movements hoping to find so me thing 
good, and the hostility of those who opposa 
all progress The (indulge of the fminer data 
were so favorable that tho training school 
was first assisted by grants Cram the slate, 
and in 1800 tho school was taken over by lho 
state and made one of the regular hIi'lId normal 
schools of New York. For many years the 
school continued to send out leanhora trained 
to put into practice more or loss skillfully lho 
mn*m " that the primary concepts of nil 
branches of knowledge come through the 
senses 11 Those teachers wcie in demand for 
training schools and as supervisors of primary 
woik throughout the country Tho teachers 
who had ginsped the moaning of their Oawego 


training n ali/r il I bnr Mune-piTm jiIhuh must 
lie 1'hilunnii rl b\ «jTI n i (Whitt of im iilal nc- 
Inily, mid prm. nh d fur Ihn in I In ir leaching. 
On the utlur hand, iu miiue ra-i •» tin* (Luigit 
luc lInJiJ,J enim-Mliira d> inrnhd liitu a Im re 
gising to children ihm*-*! h of unrclulnl 
ribnuL iniHcciluiu'mri nliyriH, nlneli ilnl much 
to discredit effort * In hud mi> hi lb*r of 
Leaching rhildnn limn Lx formal lunik hi mb. 
in fipite nf Hum' fmlnn s the Oswego tnnxr- 
inoiil wiih n |m nsirful fiirlur ill muling a 
general demand fur tnuiud U lichen, in en¬ 
riching lhe i null nl uf iij'driii'lioii in elc menlnry 
Hi'hniijs, in pinmnliiig Timn «t|iiihlir methods 
of li'jiehiiig, and in lunking mure riny ami 
effective l iter rdiicnliniinl r« furin. .V ]) 

.See IluiMs.^Mvin Siuiudn, Cu.mm*, 
Nuiimvn A; Ivnr-ii, IImjusn, ,)ii , Ojijmt 
Ti:\i him., Siihi.uriN, I .inn urn Ai hii\, 

References — 

lino i*. A V 1 fir Oniruu 'fwirmtiif (Poiilnn, 
IhllH ) 

Mioum t \\ S /hfltiity t*f ih‘ f‘t 'tuit'csviu MvTont'ni 
in thr f nif^'f N'ffra. l.^ramm JHI7 ) 

QiHtrlffty ('tiilinmnl .hblrr^rt I'nfilrlinl 1^ die (Ja- 
>\igo Ni>rinid lii tnlet 1^) 

OTTAWA UNIVERSITY, OTTAWA, 
KAN --J'Wihdcd in ISSIi unrl Himlneted by 
the IlnpliHt ileiimiiiiiuliiiii of rlmf slnle. T’lie 
iiHlitiitinit giew nut nf iiu^'-iniiiiry work fur 
llin Ottawa Indians, mid fm a liine was at¬ 
tended by both run s Later tin* iiisliinrinn 
wan rugaui/ed fm tin* whites niily, the first 
culU'ge giuduutmn hung \\\ IKSd In lUlii, 
110 students lime been gradualed, (he* 
cuUegmLs* HtudvnL Imdy numbering Ulfs, Lite 
propitiatory nlmiiL I<JN. The jilivHiral plant 
eimamlu nf Ihiily mre« of nimpim mid fmtr 
buildings. Tin* rinnuftl budget is nbinit 
5ihi p bU0 tn idtnnsL eijuitl nimmnH fur feiH nnd 
eiidowineiiL funds, Tho fauuliy emihistH nf 
ten lnmnbnfl. 

OTTAWA, UNIVERSITY OF, TORONTO, 
CANADA, — Founded in J.HI1) by the Oblato 
PatboiH of Mary Iininaeulalc an tin* College 
of Dytown In ISdfl it received lho presenL 
title and power Ln eonfer degrees In LS.Sfl it 
ivas raised by Lhe Pope to the tank of a Catho¬ 
lic University. The following enurnrs are 
given by the univeutiLy: piepuratory m geu- 
eial (liner yeni'rt), roimnereiul (two vcar/i), 
etilleguUo (college entrance), arts (four ^i*iuk, 
lending to H A, or 111), law (llirn* vnaift. 
leading tn LI, 11); plnliisephirid, Mtenlugienl 
(four yen i s). The hu ge* nmjonly of HtudenlH 
tvve eimillrd for im'-eoih-ge niiirnra. 

OTTERDEIN UNIVERSITY, WESTER¬ 
VILLE, OHIO,—The iiistitii I inn, founded hi 
1H17, ifl located twelve miles fioin CnluiiilniH 
Il is noimcclminn in ils lenrliing, but under Llic 
contiol of the ohuiall of tin United UrrLhren in 
Chnal. It ig coeducational, having been one of 
672 
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Ilia first college 1 ! hi Ameriea Lo granl equal piiv- 
ilofica to im a Ji anil women, Till 1 University 
maintains n eiilh-Rp, nn uemlemy, nwwn and 
art iloimilniunlH. A nliiuiR buhuiut hi'IhwI is 
conducted Tlii'ie urn nn'i'ii ImildniKH uml 
forty ucii'H of enmpin The tolul iih^ris 
noil) were SllH,i11)l.11. Till’ minimi at¬ 
tendance wuh dM, of wlium 211 wi re in lhe 
enlh'KO (lepm Um‘iil There nn* Hex on groups of 
^Indies lending degrees in tin 1 eulhRe Tim 
teaehing staff hhihMh of ixienly-M'x en |im- 
(phwih \k\w\ iimU ucIuih on full lime uml \mj. 

\v r r 

OUACHITA COLLEGE, ARKA DELPHI A, 
ARK -- V riM'ilin ulioiiiil uisliliilmii ri.tnh- 
iinlkpil in ISSfi uinU t ILiplhl mis|nun l're- 
piraloiv, eulleginlr, Im^nu linmie, uml fme 
arts departments an* maintained Tim in- 
trnnci* rcquireuieiiM are fnurieeii uml** Haeh- 
elor degrees in arts, Hrjeni'e, liteinlure, mid 
muiir nml Lie 1 degree of Master of Ails arc* 
given The funiliy rfinsmm nf thirty mem¬ 
bers The enrollment m 1011-11U2 vrai abmil, 
370 flludriilM 

OUGIITRED, WILLIAM (lo7o IliflO) - 
Clergyman and lemdu i of mutlo main the 
son nt tin 1 srilM'iM'i oT Kinn C'llb go, who ahii 
taught uniliriH'dr* The Imv hi'eaim a King's 
fii'liolui of Eton, and in 1VIJ eiilmnl King's 
College, Cambridge, wln o he gnx i* inui h al- 
toutimi In niailn'inuiip^, nml in his lueiih- 
thm\ yeiH XStule Ins Mjdmi fft o- 

mclrica Foreign nmlhi'iimiiimii ‘1 i ,4 nn*' nxer 
lo England lo i*niivi'ptio Inin, and l.nglndi 

mnlheiuiUimiH like Si Hi Ward uml t'linihs 
.Scarborough, Inlm Wallis mnl rimstnpliei 
Wien, the uielillert, ranir lo linn as pupils, 
and hi* \\iih hi tniieli with I Ik- elm f mar lir- 
innlinniM of his |htjimI \iiv llmL umie an 
“ill hand," hi* taught v. riling, nml himself 
" diuxv Ins Hehmnes mini nouilx, ns if lhe\ hri«l 
boon cut in cnppei " Hi* whh nn astrologer, 
and H vi*ry lueky ” in thin *lmh Xirliolnn 
Mercator, the geographer, xxas imr of hi^ 
friends Fnilhrr, Oiigliln il was a “ i;ri’iit 
lovor of diciuishv," and nr haraMix Onaht- 
jcd had ietTivi’il a i lt^Himl traimn^ and luim d 
it lo uiTfiniil m loading all liio anoioal aiHlniM 
in iiifilhoiiiaih’i, - Fiiii’lid, Ap dlomiH, Ah In- 
mo dos, IliophniiliH, i'll , ■ \s Ihh 11 In* ir.-ol I ml 1 1 

inipiiimglv mid rniioallv At <'ainltmlur In* 
lnvonlcd ail orisv moLhoil of ^I’oimlm.d dinl- 
iiiR, liandah'd from rnah'ili inin Iriilin in 
1017 hy Mi* fuflt i wards Sir) t 'In MnpInT 
Wmi Hi* |»i iijri'lnl a In ii i Atiik I a! nmliiuuonl 
for (IrlinnitiriR dials upon anV kind of plain*, 
ami for wrirkuiR innal om ilions \Uiirli nmld 
bo iiiTfonnrd by lln* rIoIji* <)iiKlitnd’n on- 
tlmsniHiii for Urn Hludy of inaUiriaafirH wnn 
<‘(|iiiili*il Ijy lim lovi* of tiailmiR, whioli is 
shown by Lln* faoL lomirdod bv Anliroy* “ lie 
liuifilil all fn*o 11 11m moat funimiH book was 

tho Anl/imutter in nuiiliTlH cl rtjJLCitlnifl /a- 


stitulw' qitai turn (opijfiW, turn analytical, 
aOjuc mho iolnifi Afalhcmailar, quasi Clav ts 
iUnbirmnlinr rsl, London, Ut31 Oilier edi¬ 
tions won* mimurmiN UiirIiIioiI also wrote 
on Llu* DtUni'alum of iViimhiif? by (rromdiy, 
lfi 17, iho (ft notU Iio}oh[j\cfd Rmq anti Double 
Honzontut /{mo and Double Horizontal Dial , 
ITp-IH; on Sjduncal TrutnQlcB, 1057, and Trioo- 
mnmlrvt, 1057. I*\ W, 

Refcrencofli — 

Aoitnnv, John I) rir/ Litcs, cd. A. Clnrk. (Oxford, 

l HUM.) 

f'll, mmmih, A (frutral Hioaninhtcal Dictionary. Vol, 

xmh.j.j. -u7^:n 

l/ntwuitry of jVrrfotmif IJitiurajthy. 

OUTBUILDINGS —See AnciUTECTunE, 
Silloni-, ]a l hiN hu 

OUTDOOR SCHOOLS.—Seo Open-aih 

He IIIJOLS 

OUTLINE DRAWING. — See Dhawinq. 

OUTLINES. — Sec Topical Mltiiod 

OUTLINES, TOPICAL. —The lnp\ml 
nii'lliml of hludy finds its musl mlnnao ii]i]jii- 
vniinn in V\v> \w x of tnnlcnl muUiwa by menus 
of xUiu I) a riRiil cnnLrol h kp]il ovoi Lhr eL ucly 
of jni])iU f uh llu* HiiblnpiPH Lluil develop Lhu 
main tupn a are Htrnll\ laid down Inmmiuch 
a a tin* nnllini'H usually reproia'iiL a innl.urG 
n llertm* vm\ ut llu* mdijerl rallmi limn Iho 
Ri’iwhe xii’w Hnnailmslu 1 of lhr- beglmiLVa 
adviinn* frnni iriioiiiiici* lo kiimvlcdgo, Hid liso 
nf llii" nutlini 1 Ii'tuIh Lo ciirtnil indcpnidcnt 
IJmjiirIiL upon the |mjiL of the child, and to 
eneonrage the nieinori/nlinn of faolH about the 
vanmiH lopiih UHiinlly Lhe flnld’fl inlerc.sla 
an* little loiihjdeieil in lenehing fimn nn oul- 
linr and I hr iimtuieLion ih llierefmc less vital, 
Tin* line of lhe lineal outline has the ailvnn- 
liiR(*nf being di'finiLo, nml eliimnalivo of wnslc 
effoit \\\u n ibe lopiea arc in the form of 
ipie.Hiions in prolileniH nnnngcd in ical pay- 
I'linhiRieal H'fpieiiee lallier than in ilin form of 
[ib*iliael liemlniKM, teaelung fiom a lopicul 
onllnu* ih lesH lutifieinl. Sucli a hludy fioin 
outlini'H is li’M frequent now than soxcral 
deeaden ago It la used more parfieolnrly with 
gramimu’ grade and high nehnol almlenla Lhan 
with primaly and inleimediate pupils. Its 
MieceHwfnl uie depeinlH upon lhe maluriLy of 
thi< hlmienlH It in hardly lined in aiithmctia 
and the langimne huIimtIh, and considerably 
eninlovi'd in genprapliv, Hcienre, hlernlurc, 
anil hislniy. It W ihohL largely utilized in 
the leaeliiug of history. II. S. 

Sen JIiHiont, Tlaiiiinu op. 

OVER AGE. — See Retardation and 

KlJMlN’VlinN. 

OVERBERG, DERNARD HEINRICH 
(1751 'IH'ib) — A German eeelesii^Uc aiukdu- 
fi7il 
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calor, was born of poor pnrriilH in the Pmn’HP 
of Osnabrllck nml was eilucnled for the juii H t- 
liood at Minister, Westphalia. linking been 
ordnmod priest m I7W), he was appointed in 
17H3 to direct the Mutiilri Normal School, a 
slimmer school lor Wesl|dnriiien lenrheri. 
This work lie continued during forly-tliirc 
years As the province luid at Unit time no 
Luacliera 1 Bcninmry, LIuh mirse offered lIn 1 
only oppm limity for tilt) training or IcuclinrH, 
and Ovciborg's work wan of gient vnlun J'ho 
General >S'cAwd tfcflidnfioii /or the Vi\hict o / 
Milmlcr (AVgeinaiu' Schuivcrmlnwng /id dns 
M Hinterland), promulgated jn JMI1, icganlcd 
at that time as a model school law, was pruc* 
ticallv Ovmbcrg’H woik llis Anwcivnig an in 
iS'c/mtuidcrric/ii (Directions for iSYAnwf /Wnic- 
iiorOj fiiflt published in 1703, is Hlill lined, a 
new edition appearing in 1003, At llu> lime 
of Us first appearance the book won Irniisliiled 
into French and commended own by ProlcK- 
tant educators Among ollmr books winch 
ha wrote for the schools may bn mmdhmcil hirt 
Primer (Ncucs ,l-/J-G, Buchsinhir- und Desr- 
l>uc/i /Hr die tfchulrn. J7M)i 

Biblical History (1700), ami llin Catholic 
Catechisms (1700 and 1804). F- M 

Reforencog. — 

Allgmc\nc rleiffac/icr Ilioffraphie 

Daunaud. II dr/frricnri Journal of Education, Viil. 

XIII, i)|). 305-371. 

Catholic EticydopaUn, s.v. (hfrbero 
LtUMinn, LfLicu OcoHirnja. (MUnclcr, IK3I; Ud 
0 ( 1 , 1801 ; nlno irimuliUcd min ) 

OvumiEiiu, P JI. /IriL'fiirirjf/ inm iK'crAiiiflim'pffi 
AfeAirfiMfriTirAl, ocl UniJFini, J,, Jn .Vnuimlniiw dr? 
hcih\tlet\(lsfci\ plldngnuiichm Xchnfini, Yol 1, 

Von dcr Echnlzuchl. nl Illchltr, A,, ill A^purfrucAo 
pUdaQOQiachcr Schnflrn, No, 13 (Leipj&ifi, 1SU3) 

OVERPRESSURE (German Mcr/jdrduiifl), 
— A somewhat vague ami goiioinl Lerm fur 
alleged overwork m the school A riciiL va- 
lieLy of opinions prevails in regard lo the mai¬ 
ler Teachers and educators me apt to feel 
that there is lillle, if any, ovcrpressimi m the 
schoolroom except upon the touchers, Phy¬ 
sicians, on the other hand, often strongly con¬ 
demn the school for overworking the pupils 
and arc ready to cite many cases of over¬ 
pressure, Soma thirty years ngo there was 
a very strong protest agnimt avci pres¬ 
sure in the schools in Germany and several 
other Eiuopcan countries, cspennlly in the 
higher schools Tho complaint on Lius acme 
hna apparently been much less dining the 
last one or two decades, and among educators 
many voices have been heard in protest against 
the danger of making pupils cffennniile and 
self-conscious in regard lo unit Lew* pertaining 
to their lioiiHli by the great imioinU or atten¬ 
tion given to school hygiene and the like, 
Amid this confusion oT opinion cor Lain fnels 
arc aigmficmifc and may be briefly enumerated. 
First, the length of the school penod, tlin 
hours for beginning and closing school, the 


tune devoted lo rm-MM j N. Ilii 1 nninunl uf home 
ntmty required, the lodiduvH und uieiuiun^, 
and ihe kind and uiinunil of nelinol work dc- 
immdiri, vnrv sunnily in different rmiidrirn. 
Again, udiul iiinv hen perb c|Jy normal amount 
of work for ordinary heidlhy rliiUnii limy hr 
iillngrlhcr Ion nmrh und n source of MimutJ 
ovcrpn'HHnri’ in nnio of lln weak and dr fc rlive, 
IimHligrduum in maov Hrhnnh in many rimn- 
liii’H have mav allow n ibm, wi Hi nil l taking 
acnninl or diseasra of Hie Itilh, from HO 
tn 50 per I'rnt of the children in nu\ kcIuuiI 
nrr k more nr ii"‘f< Imndien]»ped liy huih* ilcfenl 
or dim'ane vtumiig I Ills gnaip of einhlrni a 
large number nre liable lo oiei-iuiin from an 
amount of work (lint lo HUilr rea^oimldc for 
the nniainder of the chmN, It rnfpicntly 
imppeiiH also that llie defi eln of (Jo *e ehil- 
dreu are mil known by lUelr leaelo ruaud mpis- 

lice ih .. . lo tlirni cm llii** ammnl (.See 

Mkuu'M, Insvu iiun in 

Furthei injimlire io done h> the improper 
grading llml evihls in many hidmidt' Wdh 
the ordinary vla^ifieulimi riceurding lo eliroao- 
logienl age and HehoVastir nthnniuoiila, many 
of tin* clulrlrrii in the Hame rla^s may he at 
n lower hinge of p!i\biological and )i\velnilog- 
iral i1eveJo|iineiii, and lirme laekmg in (Tic 
ability Lo do the umoiint of inuk Dial may 
riglilly lie given to oilier children in [hr miiiiu 
cl iihh wlio lie of Ulo Maine ehroimlogn al age 
bill of greater pli\xiologirnl and jhci Imlogind 
iimturily, (.See (liiMusU \vn 1 'iiomojKj.s; 
(i now nr) 

Another Higiiiliniiil fact jm the \aryhig 
aimmnl or cxlni-HcUohmtic oeiuiiatumH en¬ 
gaged ill 1 »y Hie impild, - muring the boys 
the Helling of pnpera, doing i ituiuIh, lielpmg 
in the home work and tin* like; among the 
girl* the cure of other ehdtlieh, doimhlic 
diilu'H, mid special h hhoiih in piinio plnyiug, 
(hmemg, etc,; and in case of both girln and 
hoys the onlrrlumniniilH, parties, meelingH, 
and the like, llml are nil ended ll is nflmi 
jusL hecnune Hiildieii come to aeliool Jmiuli- 
rappeil by the fnligne fiom cuiiside dulit a or 
outside diHSipalimi that it heioinCH noeessniy 
for special hygienic erne m Loimecliou with 
the school work. 

SlciLislim in rcgaid to hcImpoI diHcnHcs, 
fatigue, eye defects, etc, have often been 
cited to wtmv tho nver[ire^mue in the hdiool. 
Few, if any, of these have gh eu Mitiifaetury 
evidence oT overprcMMnre in the Hchrail aH a 
cause; but liiey do hIuuv (lull willi ho many 
cu.hch of dcfccl ami iIWuhc these in likely lo 
bo oveipresHiue, tin a iruult, mul that Lheie i« 
need of special care r*ir th<‘ proper hygiene of 
inaLruclitiu. In many ctweu uleo VouHeieu- 
Lioua pupils, by the miggeslion of auibilimm 
loachcn or pmciUn, or lhe fuctilioUH atumdua 
of cMiimimtiiiiiH (tf.e.) mul marks, not infre¬ 
quently work for n cvurMy long pniod. Thu 
ohloi investigators found pupils in the ,Swedish, 
Ibinhh, mul German schools working leu or 
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twelve hours a day, nnd inevitably spending 
too little Lime m flleop and mcieuLiuii. While 
statifltics arc inadequate and of ton Misleading, 
observation shown tlmt at the present time 
many individuals wink foi an nine as oil ably 
long period in the schools ill Lliis country. 
Especially ih this likely to occur at the time 
of examination and in what are supposed to 
ho the especially important periods of school 
life, the ninth grade and Lhe hist year in the 
High School Ah J)r. J)ukeH, the school phy¬ 
sician at llugby, lias ^minted out. wc have laws 
ftgfthi.it working a child's body for long hours, 
but there is no law to forbid working a child's 
bi ain Lo the limit of endurance. 

Among toiioliois llteie ih undoubtedly a 
great amount of overpi esmie The nervous 
strain from iimtiucLiun and diHeipline, lhe timo 
spent in keeping Helionl recoidn, m correcting 
exercises and examination papers, and in 
preparing for special lessons, mid often in llio 
visiLing of pupils jii their homes, and in many 
cases Lhe wotry ovei meeting Lhe demands of 
the autlimlties higlier up and of holding one's 
position, not only cause ninny breakdowns 
among till) teaelieis themselves, buL the weari¬ 
ness of Llio teacher is pie tty apt Lo react upon 
the pupils and becomes nil lmpoitant factor 
in mental ovcrpressuie in the school Tho 
most immediate icinedy would seem Lo he lefiH 
led tape, n better sysLein of grading, and the 
allotment of a smaller number of pupils lo 
each teuehei. 

Consideration of the facLs cited shown dearly 
that theio is often danger of scumis strain 
h\ lhe case of individual pupils, nnd the 
points Lo be emphasized for. llin avoidance of 
overpressure are the following; (1) Physical 
ami mental examination of all pupils at tho 
entvanee upon school life, and periodic LchIh 
thereafter. (2) The need of n lieLLer system 
of guiding, based upon physiological and psy¬ 
chological age, rather than upon chronological 
ago and school attainments, and upon the 
conditions of physiological and psychological 
health and ability lo wink (3) A beLLci 
training of teachers in school hygiene so that 
proper cam may be given lo children who 
Buffer from physical and liicnLal defecLi 
(4) A bottci disLulnilion of the period of study, 
with more time for recess, belter arrangement 
of the woik, mid tho like, with due regaid to 
the Leaching of modern hygicno us to fatigue, 
tho need of alternating periods of woik nnd 
rest, and economical melhodH of learning, 
(fi) CJare in allotting of home Lasks, Lhe ex¬ 
planation of lessons when assigned, Lhn aboli¬ 
tion oT school Lusks uh pniUHlimetiL, shorter 
examination pounds mid less Hi less upon the 
ichuIIh of examinations, and a general regaid 
for tho obvious touchings of mental hygiene and 
the hygiene of instruction (0) Asmallri number 
of pupils Lo each Lracher. W. II II 

See Coeducation j Examinations, Hy¬ 
giene op; Fatigue, Grading, IIycjibne of, 


Growth; Home Study, Hygiene op; Medi¬ 
cal Inspection; Morbidity in School 
Children, Fin biological Age, School 
Management; Suicide among School Cilii^- 
DllEN 
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OVID, — r OvidiUB Nubo, tlm "laureate 
of the gay society" of tho later Augustan 
pciiod, lma been, next to Vergil, the most 
widely rend and most widely imitated of the 
Roman poets Associating intimately, per¬ 
haps too intimately, with tho decadent men 
and ounociaHy women who composed tho 
circle of Augustus's profligate daughter Julm, 
lie devoted himself almost exclusively to 
ciotin poctiy (Anioicd, J/cmdcs, d?'s Awiaforia, 
Hcimduim A worm), written in the elegiac 
mcAHUiti, in the niasLory of which ho liaa never 
been am passed After lccovunng from the 
dismay inspired by Julia’s disgrace and ban¬ 
ishment m ii.l\ 2 , Ovid turned his attention 
to Htdiy-telhng, Toi which his gay and unstable 
genius was piirlicularly well fitted As Ins 
subject he cliusc the legends of the Grcok 
pantheon and wiole fifteen books of Transfor¬ 
mations {Melamo) phoses), embodying tho 
mythology of the ancient woild from chaos 
Lo Lhe del he alio n of Caisar. lie also composed 
a ijoem on the Roman calendar (Fash), 
divcisilicd by stmies of early Roman legend 
but before he finished it ho was suddenly, 
wiLhoul warning oi explanation, oxiled by 
Augustus in a,d 8 to Toim, a savago placo 
on tho Black Sea, whoic aftor unavailing lamcn- 
tiUmiiH (I'n'wfia) and loiters (7f.t I > onio) i ho 
died in a u, 17 or IS, 

The il/rfarn uv 7 jA«iaca 1ms been tho gicat 
ancient storybook foi ages While many of 
tho hL ories arc unsuitable Tor children, yeL n 
large number arc beyond criticism, and the 
charm of Llio ntylc, tho comparative eaao oi 
tho narrnLivc, and the smoothness of the motor 
l eruler a Hclcoiion from these tales an admirable 
075 
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Iinnk with which Lo begin Lho study or Latin hi lJuviil Dale <yr) t whre*e dautfhlr-r, Anno 
naelry and thus lead up lo Veittil. Consc- Caroline, lif 1 iimrnnl in (lie Name 3oar. In 
iuejiUy, where llio curriculum Admits of it, Munch tiler Owen had Wimiu* Op friend or 
howa> wdccliou Cruiw the McUwwr^Ho^ is J 1 lin DnlLun ili nl Or. JVrnial, and win a 
frequently read after the first, extended load- member of llm Munelirhier Literary and 
mg of Latin prose (usually Cuumrj When lMiihisoidm id Km-jely^ i'k\ iiU^ln'd in 17N1, 
llicro 10 inoro tiino a few wdcctiona from Lho From LIiih ^ronp he gamed niniiijmhe ItnwmlH 
olhor poems itmy bo added with profit, the refoim or the faelorv KjaH'in and Hie 

Tlio chief dUTicully is the nielrieul form, the heller idnnilum and Immmig of upnrciilim 
hcroie hexameter, which causes such \\ slnfl and working people lie orRum/ed tlm rough 
in llm ordinary progo order ns to giontly con- and ignorant fuetory erunnuinil v at Uie New 
[uao tho young utudenb. To ohvinie this, Lanark null* (nhnul tlllOU penpte, imhnhng 
it would ho well to lOiuTaugo Urn narrative .700 children *enI from parish uorhlimits an 
in Urn onlor of prose and Lids in aetunlly upprentiers} under paternal «(»vi rmiieat, un¬ 
done in some toxlbnoka Em* the narrative, fomng cU-nalmr-i, lemperuiwr, and r» lignum 
the pupil ehodid nlso lmvo access to Jhilfincli's Inlemlmii Tin* minimum ago for employ¬ 
ee of Fable, or (inylcy's f'towic Mytfn Tho inenL in the mills \mih lived at (en Frio 
mysteries of acansum should occupy the pupil education wan provided for all children from 
bul little at llus at age,, nor ahoultl much a Lion- five Lo Lrn yonri of agi The (vailting mid 
tion be paid ta the lnflupuco or Ovid upon discipline m the hcIiooI fuflounl the meilmrls 
English pods. The beat colic e Lion of urn let ml of Joseph Lancaster {q i ) lu 1SL1, Jercuiv 
fer the study of Hus influence is found in DcnUiam and William Alien, one nf the found- 
Mdlor's Ovul (American Book Co, LU10), pis of Uie llniisli and Foreign School lonely 
Thore has been no coinploto edition of (r/e), lierame partners in tin* mill Uiiring 
Ovid with notes smeo Lho Viuiomm edition the years I.SIJMKIH Owen wrnlr .1 Ami* Vuw 
of 1827 (Cxlord). The last complete text of fioeu'Hf or Hstnyn on the l'»t mnhoH of 
edition is by Poslgato (London, 1891), Or Human (!hmarm, in which lie limn formulated 
sopfirnlG poems there Iiilyq been numerous 1m rundnineiital principle. M Any general 
modern editions^ but those oT tho Mrtauifn* character, fiom the In-si to the worst, from llie 
pfiosca and Fflsft have been confined almost most ignorant to tin* ninxt enlightened, may 
onlircly to Btfhool bookH 0. L. bo given lo any eoiiimiiiiilv, even to llie 

world iiL large, by tho applu-iilinn of proper 
OVIEDO UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN,— means; which means tut lo a great extent at 
See Sr ain, EPUCATtoN in. the eoiiimand and iindei the eoplrnl of thoae 

who have iidhieiiee in the affair* of men." 
OWEN, ROBERT (1771-1858), — Born m The 15 plastic ipinhlv M nf child nature would 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, Wales; Urn son enable wicicLy lu lie “ uhnrmM.v mmihli'd 
of Robert Owen, jruldlcv, ironmonger, and into the very image of ralional nmlicn and 
postmaster of Newtown IIo was the wixLli desires, ,J u All poverty and crime lire lho 
of seven eluldreu anil was pmacuma in Lho cITcpIu of mot m the various ^xhI rum of irmn- 
devclopmcnl of liia literary and rcligiouH < in- ing and govern incut " " The" end of govern- 

tcrcsta Ho had an early pnaslou for reading, incut is Lo pimlueo the greaLcHL liupjimeHS Lo 
and hooks were left to him by Lho clergyman the giealewL numb it " Nalumni nYurm \san 
and other icsidcnts in the town He ms sent to lie based, in Owen 'a aicw, on (!) rcsiiictmn 
to school at a very early age and began Lo help nf t he drink lrn flic; (i?) miiiuumunce of the 
hia schoolitmater m tcaclung at Lho age o[ nnlionul diundi, lml a*s au iiitdiiulimi \uLhuul 
seven. lie waa apprenticed in his eleventh fnimulaiies nud willimil any drelaralion of 
year to a drapci at SLamford 1 “ Fiom Lcn leligious lidicr; (3) reform of ih*' l’om Law, 
yeais of age I iiiamLaincd niywclf without ever (-1) univeraal element ary edueation from ill- 
applying tu my parents for any additional aid” fancy "Tim infants of any one class in the 
In 1787 (dmmg the early days of the indurdrial world may be icadily formed into men of 
ievolution) he became assistant in the shop of any other cIahh " " Every Stale In be uell 
Sattcifield, a drapci in St. Ann's Square, goveinod ought Ln diioct its chief iillenlion lo 
Manchester. In 1789 ho sot up as a maker the fmination of Humic! it; and llie 1 u?hI 
nf spinning mules, and quickly allowed great governed Slate will lie that which hIiuII ponHPks 
misiiiess ah'dily ^ Llm he.sL nulioiml sysletn of I'fluelHion ** The 

The second period of Owen's life, 1790’ naluniiil Hyateiu of eiliicuUon wim |u ho tinifonn 
1821, was Lliat of aelivo occupation an a Jaigo LhnmghmiL the United Kingdom, upon non- 
employer, In 1790 he became Aeolian Hpinner d on o ini national lines, under Lhf control of 
on n small aoalc m Manchestci'j flubacqucnlly tlie central ROynnunonl, which Rhould provide 
acting as manager of ft largo cotton null, and, ami nuppoib training eollegca fur teaclieifl and 
u\ 1794 aa mauagiu^ du-ectni of tho ChoTlton appoint teanheifl lo Uie hcIiooIp; (5) M the 
iwml Company in Manchestci In 1799 ho oblaniing rcgulai muj accuraLo information 
bought for himself and partners the cotton relative to the value of and demand for 
mills at New Lanark, near Glasgow, belonging labour over Urn United Kingdom ” Olllcial 
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qunrLcrly Inlinr slnlnlin, allowing wages ami 
unemployment in curb ihalrirl, wne tn he 
published with n view Lo greater mobility of 
labor; (0) provision hy the (iovcrmncnt of 
work4 or national uliliiy (imids, eaiuds, luir- 
hmfl, cto) for con piny incut (at wages Inna 
Hum the average nito of iinvule Uvlior m Lha 
district), of those not aide lo fiml work hi 
competitive industry 

Owrn ami IiIh work at Now Lanark quickly 
bcrmnc famous In JMIMS1A hr iirrn.Hnd 
Col u new Fur Lory Act In IK17 Owen pub¬ 
lished a plan for Him establishment of imhiH- 
Lriul cmnmiinilieH, Hrlr-ronlaiiml, education¬ 
ally organized, and self-supporting, iijkjii a 
coopei alive 1 >ihis p — ii new Lypu of hochiI 
organization, which, in Iiim belief, would grad- 
iialiy become nniviTHol The plan imnlvnl 
a degiec of gmeiiimcuLnl cmitrol which wuh 
resented by Radical nidi\idualists ns likely 
to strengthen the luilhontv of the existing 
Cloverninont In 1HIH Owen visited Kwilzei- 
land and huw Obeilm, IVslaW/i, and Wlleu- 
boig ) l Jl 1,S1!I he eslianged public 
By iiiiulLIiv by a public derluitilimi against 
(Jhmliuiutv/ In Ih2-1 lie heard of an estate 
on the Wabash iivpi in the stale of Iudianii 
which belonged to n l human colony winch 
hurl emigrated fioin WitrUrinlicig under the 
guidance of a Liithemn Loucher, llapp Tins 
Hoeiely had Riven tin* mime lliirmony Lo ilia 
estate, from w 1 in h Lliey now wihlied Lo none 
m\ In LK'Jo Owen bought lUe village, with 
2I),(KI(I iniri, for £110,01)0. llcfnie Iiih lelnrn 
Lo England in 1^'Jo lie Imd established h niin- 
lnumty of Will people at New 11 m int mv, in 
which lie illumed in lH2ti J.S27 and IH27- 
182S DidienllicH anise in the society and 
tlic coloniHiH giadually gave lip the principles 
of cuiumnnisin upon winch Lliur hnillierliuod 
had heen minitially bused In IS2K Owen 
finally broke oft lib 'connection with New Har¬ 
mony, having spent over £'10,000 upon Llic 
experiment. 

In LH2D, liftci long ruction with bin partners, 
he withdrew fimn New Lanark In the yearn 
liS2f)-lHnH In* was eoiilinuouHly engaged in 
propaganda on heludf of coopcmliun and 
socialism, devoting Ins private fmLimc to the 
diffusion of Ins ideas In INH2 Ik* opened an 
rqililiihle labor exchange in the Cirav’s Inn 
ltrmrl, ImL Hie new iiihI if ution sm lived but 
fni a short time. Ills nclivily Humiliated 
Lhc growth of the cooperative movement 
Uironglimil England, and lie never failed to 
emphasize the importance of education us 
one fuclor in economic ningress. In IKfcl- 
ISaO Owen wuh converted Iff NpiriluidiHiii by 
an Amcucaii medium* lie died at NewLnwii, 
the place of his biilli, November 17, 1 Hf»K Of 
his Linin' hoiih, Robert, Daniel, mid David 
Hide, the two InsL became ProfebsorH in Ameri¬ 
can ( 1 <jI leges 

Owen was uingln-mmdod, dcvnLcd to his 
fellow men, untiring, uiidiscriimnnling, tho 


Hpiritiml. faLhcr of a great movement, n 
prosy saint, hucccm fully unsuccoHidul, a seer 
who prophesied, with fatal onc-HideilncHS, one 
side of the truth of social and educational 
reform He was blandly iinpcinicubic to the 
prick of finds, philoanphirulty imphilonophival; 
uncut ideally uiwricnliitK. lie nnphnsnod (1) 
the importamie of social environment m the 
development of cliaiaeler, (2) the need for an 
eemimnn? structure at society in confoniiity 
with il new ethical ideal; {',)) the necessity tor 
uaiug capital m tlwi organization of community 
life, and (-1) Lhc value of well-directed educa¬ 
tion from infancy. Rut he underestimated 
Hie power of hoinhly, he overlooked the bad 
side of human nature, ho underrated Lhc com¬ 
plexity of Hie economic shurLure of industrial 
Hocii-Lv, he cxaggeiated the powei of direct 
instinctimi upon cliarnctoi, lie was oversan- 
gumc as Lo the praclicnl cniciciiey of povem- 
ineutal action; and In* did not cleaily deeido 
whether the ultimate basis of uncial eouLrol is 
Lo rest on the majority vote of adult male 
nli/i'iiH oi upon some enlightened despotism, 
whether individual or lull eniirralic His per- 
hcveimg but Ledums speeches dissenniiatcd 
Hocialistie plena, but failed to convnu'c nalinnal 
oimnim, winch jucrened a conihination of 
individual cfTmL mid state regulation 

M, E. H, 

See Ni:w Haiimony Movdmemt. 
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(Py lur tin- liiLhienl ftrid irmU ifferlivi* of liie 

111 I Jill Toll H WorHH ) 

/ItWrfujw to Tcorhrrs of lAc /fiouaa Ware in. dll 
(’ountrua (lHi]l ) 

/ii/t of ItolhTt Own , arif/dJi hy //inrsc// (1H57 ) 
(A iimiI and rn'K-Ti'WiihiiK luiluldoRrniihy, luiL 
miflmded ) 

The lit minium \n the H find ond fracficco/PiD Human 
Harr, or thr CnmwO Change from Irrationality 
t\> finlwnahty < 1 H>Ul.) 

PonMunt, Fu\hk Robert Owm > a Dioawphu Two 
volumes (Ijonrlnn, IU00) (Tin- lirnL life) 
Haikiknt, W. L ftvtnrl Ou'cji ond h\a fiociaf Philos - 
(boiuhin, IhOO) 

OWEN, ROBERT DALE (1800-1877) 
— Educational wilier and social reformer; was 
Lhc son of llobeil Owen (r/ v.) Ife was cdu- 
Rftlvd m FeUeuhevg's (q u) mslitutiou at 
Ilofwyl, and was one of tho active promoleis 
of the New Ilueinony community. _ After the 
abuiidniuiienl of Lhc social ex|>criincnL l ho 
engaged in journalism and political life, Tfo 
was a meinhei of the Iiidiaim legislaUiro and 
the (Jongies.i of the United Stales* lie wns 
active in Liu; mgauizatiori of Hio Smitlisouian 
InstiLuLion and later nerved as amhassa- 
iloi of Lhn Ainciioan government to tho king¬ 
dom of Naples Ilia educational wnLings in- 
cluclu* Ouf/iriGJo/ the System of Education at New 
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Lanark, Scotland (1824), Moral Philosophy 
(1831), and }un untubingraphy, Thrmihap 
my Way (1874), W, H. M. 

OWENS COLLEGE, — See Mahchebteii 
Univeiibity. 

OXFORD CAPS. — Sea Academic Cos- 

TIISIE. 

OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, OX¬ 
FORD, OHIO, — The oldesL Protestant college 
for women conferring tho H A elegiac in Llie 
Hinted Stales. It was founded iu IftKI by 
President Bishop and Fiofowmra ScolL and 
McGufTcy of Miami University, a ncighboimg 
institution. There have been more limn 1500 
students. Including many women eminent in 
public Me, Tho institution is one of the few 
women’s colleges of full collegiate grade west 
of the Atlantic stales. Fifteen mills are 
required for enhance nnrl 120 hours of college 
work for the D,A, degree, seventy of which 
ms specified. The greatest sLtcsb is laid upon 
history, language, philosophy, mid music 
About 200 students are enrolled each year. 
The faculty consists of twenty members 

J. 8. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY, — Origins, — Tho 
story which attributes the foundation of a 
university at Oxford to Alfred the Clrcnt is 
purely mythical and ichU chiefly upon an 
impudent insertion in Camden’s edition nf 
ABser Moncvensh, No schools of any kind 
or sort can be shown to have existed at Oxford 
till the beginning of tho twelfth century. 
Somewhere in the decade 1110-1120 Theobal- 
duo Stampers b (i.c.of Etampc? in Normandy) 
became a Master at Oxford- Ilia extant works 
arc a short and violent attack upon tho monks, 
(Improper urn contra monachos ), and livo 
letLera, in the earlier of which he is described 
ns a 41 Doctor 11 or “ Master " of Caen, in Llic 
later ns u Master of Oxford '* The Impro¬ 
per ium provoked n reply in which it is stated 
that Theobald was teaching " sixty or a hun¬ 
dred scholars more or loss" at Oxford, 
(Migne, T,, Voh CLXIII, c 750; extracts 
in T E Holland, Colhcianca (Yol II, p. 150; 
Oxf. Ilist Sac.), In 1133 we hear of a more 
fainoua Master, tho theologian Robertos 
Pullua, ns teaching in Oxford, (Osenoy Chron,, 
cd Luard, Anno!. Monasl,, Yol, IV, p IU). 
The jurist Yacarius certainly taught Roman 
Law in England in 1140, and Lit Home time or 
other taught in Oxford (Rob, dc Monte, Chron,, 
cd, Migne, T. ; Vol CLX, p 4G0, Gcrvnsnis, 
Canfcuar, Aclws Ponli/iciim Cant, eel Stubbs. 
VoL II, p, 394 ) It may be tlmt the Oxford 
teaching was as early aa LUO, though there ia 
some reason for suspecting that it was later, 
These are tho only allusions to schools at 
Oxford before tho year 1107, Soon after tlmfc 
date — but not before—we find Oxford 


blossoming mil into iv 1mt a hub 1 laid rnmr to 
hr known ns ft iShnlium (iVnirnfr, ir a place 
of study wlui'li ullrneled MtidrnlH from tlislnnt 
rcgionx AL about tlmt dale Hemy II, then 
engaged in deadly enrdlirl mill hm rchrllinuu 
and exiled Archbishop, Thomas JhTkvl, or¬ 
dered that all elerkn then resident abroad 
Hhoiild return Lo England, "as limy luxe* their 
hrueflem " (Mater min for the Life of IhcMt, 
cd, UoborlHuu, I, 53); and n contemporary tells 
uh tlmt 11 the king wills iiIhii that all M'lmlnra 
bo compelled In lelinii lo their rminlry nr be 
deprived nf their bent fiien" Ur. VII, MG). 
John of HuUnluicy likewise informs us fit a 
cerLniu old prophecy llml the 41 Mommales ” 

( i,c, hHkjImh) should he depress'd, which 
had now m tho your 1107 Iwen fididled, for Die 
11 Moicuualn have been ho depleted IliaL 
France, the mildest and miM civil of mil ions, 
has expelled hei foreign Hvliolara " (/ c . VI, p 
230 ) This limy refer In some urliuii oil l he part 
of Liu* French, or il may lie a rlicLorienl way of 
exposing the eiTecL of tile English king's 
edict Taken logethev, Lliehe passages make 
it clear tlml womewhme about 1107—11OH 
there must Imvo been a gieal exodus of Kiiplinli 
scholars fioin Paris, whieh was then the usual 
place of Ingiirr edueutum foi Englishmen, and 
others would be prevented from going li> Vann 
fin the Hi mL Lime or from reuniting after Llio 
long vacation, 

IL was the wont of medieval scholars, when 
n quarrel wiLh the aullioiitieH or llie townsmen 
or other untoward events prevtmted Ibiir 
continuing their studies m one place, Lo trans¬ 
fer themselves, with whatever m the way of 
scholastic organization they possessed, to n 
more hospitable city, Must of the older 
UiiiversitiCfi of Europe — except the few gn at 
Mother UniveisiticH -ivcie founded by ruiho- 
UhUc migrations of Ibis kind It inay bo 
Licatccl as certain tlmt aimiewhore in Eng¬ 
land — at one place or at morn than one — 
ftSIurliiini (7cmimic would grow up in conse¬ 
quence of this exodus from Paris Ah a malLei 
of fact, we boar of no tiling entitled to tho 
name of a filudium (fonendc any where in 
England but at Oxfoid; at Oxford we do hear 
of such an lusLilulion within a few years aflcr 
the migration of 1107-1 1(59, but not before 
those years At about LhU dale we begin to 
hear or schclnia coming to Oxford from distant 
regions, the names of <f writers,” parchment 
makers, anil ill u min a lorn begin to multiply iu 
deeds relating to Oxford properly, and HcriuuiiN 
were \iieaclwdc\piCHhly foi "elerU fimu variouft 
linitfl of England." (Tlirtinim Saga Erkibya- 
kupH, ed jUfi/cimls, IT, ji 01 ); RuhIuIilII, f/jjiurr- 
sitiedof JHuropc m the Middle Ayes, Vol. II, p. 342 
fir;,) In 1184 oi 1185, (liraldus ('ainhiTiuuH tells 
us that be vcml bis Topi^mpkia /fitcnnca to 
"all the DoeLoia oT the difTcicnL facnlLire, 
and such of their pupils as wcic of greater 
fame or noLc”; ami on another day to u tho 
rest of tho scholars " (ed. Brewor, Vol. I, pp. 72, 
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73) Ill i 100 a hludoiiL of the low enuntricfi therefore Assume that from [\m limr a rueli- 
(iL about Lhe a no of Lwcnly crosses the sea to meiitnry "University" or gild of Masters ex- 
flUuly the 1 1 1K*iill inis at Mu' rrniiMHnr (i o iulcd m Oxfmcl; bub nt Paris — and, Lhercroroj 
generate) alwlmm httmirum ul Oxford {lCmoma it muy bo presumed, at Oxfoul—Hie orgiini- 
CVoa., m>. Mem Umu. HihI f xxni, p. 711 L 1011 was 0 E the mast elemental y de- 

407); while 111 Llm yeiii 1201) unevent orcunrd Hrription The gild, in nil probability, had 
which reveals 1 111 ; existence, according to ri no oflims of it.H own, 110 written Htalutca. no 
contemporary estimate, of 301)0 Hluilcnls ul common heal The Mnsleis hold mcolingB 
Oxfoid foi the pm pose of admitting new members, 

This was the period of Lhe great quarrel already licensed by tins Chancellor of the 
between King John and the rkrgy The Cathedral, Lu their society by the ceremony 
realm was under an interdieL, the King was of inception (qv) by which they woio held 
a mm limn uni led m threatened wiLh cxcom- lo become full Mnalois. At Oxfoid Lhero was 
liumicalion Al aurh a lime iL went hard no Cathedral m Collpgiale Church from Lha 
with clerks who ipianeled with their lay Chancellor of which the Masters could obLain 
neighbors The murder of a woman by a Uieir heenhn doceiuh IIow the licenses were 
.scholar leil to a violent "town and gown " granted prior to 1211 we do not know, possibly 
nob of Lhe kind habitual 111 all medico id uni- they were granted by the Aichdcacon, or the 
varsities, and Lwo or three of the Hoholma MnHlcrs may have ventured to giant licenses 
were Imaged by the Lowusinen with the consent themselves, or to elect a Master who may 
of the King. Matthew Puhh (Chum Maj , nl. have been called Ilcctor Scholnrum (a title 
Luaul, Val II, pp .72 0 - 0 llli, o0 ( J) tells us that haul Lo have been borne by Robert Grosseteste 
3000 scholars left Oxford, uml lemniied their {<{ r ), Huhacquently Bishop of Lincoln, it may 
studies elsewhere— Nome at Cninbiidge, ulhera he hefoic 12M. Lincoln Reg Hu Lion, f 117), or 
at Uinuling The town remained ulniunb he may even have been popularly known as 
dcsLiliiLc of scholars till 1213, when Jolui'a Chancellor At all events, when the Clinn- 
HubmisHUjn Lo the Pope compelled lhe low lie- eellorship eame in Lo existence, it was clearly 
men of Oxford let humble llieniHclvcH before ail attempt lo reproduce! tho Paiieian Chan- 
thc ccclwmislical fuillmnUes. The ordinance eellnislnp, in so far as it could he leproduccd 
issued by the Papal Legale m 1214 eoimtiLuLcH without a CaLlicrlial chapter. Tho Clmnccl- 
tlic first ollimtl recogiiiLiun of the Clumsily lor was lhe Bishop's oduealional officer, ho 
which has come down to uh {Mununnttu Ac<i- granted Lhe license and exercised an cxten- 
fkmicn, ud Aimlcy, pp, J 1) The actual of- Hive ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Mantels 
CquiUwh wet 1 to do peujuice by marching iu ami scholars—a junadieLion wlucb was con- 
procession, Imu'fiiuL mill wit limit coals, lo rilniilly extended ihiougliouL the medieval 
the grave u( their vudiinw, fidlnvml by Vim pmml by sum^hful cbm Vers or romjmions 
whole body of townsmen, and wens then Lo hum King, Pope, or bishop Fioin Lhe 
egeorL the lxnlicH lo the roniolciy for the first, the absence of a chaptoi placed liini 
solemn ecclcHiiinlirul buiinl which hud appai- 111 very dilfcrenL relations to his scholastic 
cully been denied Vo them. The town wan mill]ceta from Vlnme which obtained al Paris 
for ever lo pay foily-two shillings a year lo AL Palin Lhe Cltnneelloi was a member of a 
be expended on a fennl of hieud and beer, beside coipomlion; his rule was violently rc- 
pottngc, and meal or fish to a bundled nulmhus, sided by the sclidais, their gild or University 
In future, a eleik anested by Lhe town million- giew into corporate existence very largely aa 
ties was to lie Huiiemhwcd on Lhe demand uf a means of emaneipation from his miLlioiily. 
‘'the Bishop uf Lincoln or Lhe Archdrmum At Oxford the Chancellor was — possibly from 
of the place or hi 1 ! ofhciul or the (’lianccHoi. Lhe very hcginiiing — elccLcd by tlic MnsLer« 
or whom soever the llinlinp of Lincoln shall Lhei 11 selves out of Lheir own body- lie was 
(lepuLe to LIiih oflice." This is Lhe first men- the luhliiiincnt and the ic prison tali vc of 
tion of the Clmncellnr or Ovfoicl lie is their privilegea nnd exemptions from ordinary 
subsequently spoken of ns "lhe Chancellor jurisdiction. Under these circumslnncca the. 
whom the Bishop of Lincoln ahull set over Lha Uuiveisily required no other head llu soon 
scholars therein ' These wurtla amu lo irnli- became, if lie was not fiom the fust, the rccog- 
aaLe Llinlno Cluiueellnr hud yet been nppoinLcd nired bend of the UnivcisiLy us well na Llio 
(it at least ofliemlly recoRidxed , Bishop's repiesentalive and judge. He limy 

Enrly Orgnnlzaliou - Ah In the orgnnizii- be dcHeiihed as tho Parisian Chancellor and 
lion and government or llic Ihuvcisily julm* llm Paiisinn UecLor lolled into one, and some- 
iu tin; ynu J2M, we me left wholly to conjee- tiling moic. His authority giew ns vapiilly ns 
tine It is probable that the Mustcis and that of his Parisian prototype diininifdied, and 
Hcliohus who lrannfevred llieinHelves fioin liegradmillybeeanicmoioanclmoreindepencl- 
Palis to Oxford in Lhe lime of Henry II would cut of the authority which he nominally 
iepreduce at Oxford wIirL oiganizalioii al- reprrsenUd The necessity of lhe episcopal 
luiuly existed at Pans A ctnmilium or coin- cun firm 11 Lion was abolished by pnpnl aulliority 
]>any of Masters is known Lo lmvc existed in 111 133.H (Wilkins, Cancihn, Yol. IU, P 75): 
Pans at nbcut this date (1170), and we limy and in 1305 lie was exempted Troni all episcopal 
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wwX ftrolue.piHeopnl authority (Jfim Arad., 
p 7R, Wood, Aniinto, Vol I, p. 305) 

Tlui growth of the Univeisily'H internal 
organization fallowed in Llio uleps of the 
Parisian development— always with Lho enor¬ 
mous modifications inquired by Llic difTeront 
position of tin* Chancellor, The University, us 
Ul Pnris, wan dhiihul mlo Un v Families of The¬ 
ology, Law (licit 1 Divil ns well in Uunon Law), 
Medicine and /Vrt« Uul the superior Facul¬ 
ties hud Lillie organualmn of then mm, they 
never pnsHrsscil 1 leans, The Masters of Aria 
were fm a time divided into Nations. IVe firnl 
hear of Lhe FrociorH in 121H {Mun, Acad, 
p 777) At first, Lhnr is some reason to 
Indieve tlinl there were rmir NuIioiih and four 
Proctors (sometimes called " Rectors nr l*rne- 
ImV), as al Vans. Uul from an envlypeiiod 
there wore but two NnLions, the Southerns 
(AiMfrafa) and the Northerns (tfinvfi/rO, 
each with one Frneloi The Welsh. lush, 
and eontinentiil students were included in the 
Southern, the Scotch in the Northern, Nation 
And afLcr a gieat faction light in 1271 it win 
Holcmnly lesolved that Lheie hhoubl he only 
one Nation at Oxfoid (Don m Aicluvcx ; Rush- 
rln.il, Vol tl, p Hfi 1 )) There eonllimed Lo he 
a Southern and a Northern Pruelur, but the 
Faculty of Ails debated and voted ns a single 
body, jomlly pirsided over by the two Proc¬ 
tors, No Iteeloi wan ref[im‘ed at Oxford, for 
meetings of the whole Uinmnily were pie- 
aidud ovfu by Lhe Cliauetdlm, but, just as at 
Pans the lice ten of the Arlish panned by im- 
pcrceplihle hinges into tile position of Rend 
of the whole, UvnversiLy, no the two Oxford 
Pi odors — ougmidly the rcpiosentaLivcfl of 
the Regent Maxi era of AiU, hueaino (lie o\mi- 
live, undei Ilia Chancellor, or the wliolo body. 
As at Paris, the voting in Lhe University 
Congicgaliona vas " by FucuUietf," Lho Non- 
regent Maalevs of Arts here forming a separata 
" house" with the four Faculties, find a. 
majoiil.y of the five both ns was ultimately 
considered to bind the whole University. 
Thus m the hilly developed Oxfoul ConHlitil- 
lion there were three distinct Congregations 
or Convocations (1) Ilia Great Congregation 
(Lo which the name of Convocation was even¬ 
tually reserved), consisting of tha Regent (i e. 
actually teaching) Masters of all Faculties, and 
the Non-regents, (2) the Congregation of 
Regents (in all Faculties) which met, from 
about 1327, in the CoiiRregaLion-houge, ad¬ 
joining St. Mary’s Church; (3) the " leaser," 
" previous," or " black ” Congregation, con¬ 
sisting of Regent Masters of Arty alone, which 
rnct in Lhe now demolished Church of St. 
Mildred 1 !!, aumnioued and presided ovei by 
tlin two Proctois. Permanent BLatntos liad bo 
be first piomulgatcd in the black Congiegn- 
tion, at one time the Artists contended that 
their veto was fatal to further progress, but 
by the fifteenth century it had been established 
that promulgation m the Black Congregation 


whh enough, even if I lie lhg'iil MuhIitk erf 
Arts \filed against Lhe Klulule TIiih com¬ 
plicated ('miHf 11 ill lull lusled UirnMglioiiL lhe 
Middle Ages, and, indeed, - with some hinnll 
changes in the MXteenlh eeitlnrv, — (ill it tins 
miperweded by the null' of Hlulules Jnijmsid 
upon lhe University. by Archbishop j,nud 
The lMai'k CmigvegiUinn has left behind w n 
fuirimh relic in lie' power still legally pn^e^cd 
by the two ProcLois, bill Imrdly exercised ex- 
eeiiL on tun historic neensinns m (lie nineteenth 
century, of vetoing a rcsolnliun of (‘mivuentiiin; 
this win I In 1 Luiidiaii wiluliluie for their 
aneieiR power of slopping a Nhilulr by refubing 
Lo smniiMJii llie llliu'k l’nngregnlinn 

University mid Town ll would carry us 
beyond our liuiits to ul tempt In Iraee the suc¬ 
cessive steps by which the Ibdver-ulv m^vured 
lint independence of, mid I lieu a urUinl 
Hupn'iiuey over, Liu 1 Imwii and its aulhoiities 
Finm the first the Hlurlenls wi*ie, us in unulieni 
Ihiinpi' geiieiully, Heated .is rpso fitrlu ileiks 
anil enjoyed (he usual eleiieiil minimum s from 
the jinisdiclion nf the iirdmun umrlx In 
1231 the Clmiifclhir was nMnwed to iim> Llie 
Iowa piismi n\i r lhe Nniih (bile - fucclnnifdy 
known as Hoeanln, 11ml being the (eeliriienl 
name Cm a mmid lit the scholastic Uigu which 
it is peculiarly dillietill In M ieduce " nr get mil 
of -foi tin' I'linliiieiiieiil of refnietnry elrrka 
( l a (terx of Hvh rtf III , ed Mhiilev, Vul I, p 
3UD) A royal chillier nf I2-M (AjIifFe, /l?i- 
ncut and ptvst'nt Sln\v of tin' (Jnivnhily of 

Oi/fljd, App , ]) vi) meogni/ed Iiih juriHdudion 
in all actions of debt nr “ nmlrurlH of move- 
abb 'u " in winch rme parly x\ns a rlwk a 
jurisdiction extended Lo all piisoiial aetioiifl 
ui 1273 (ftaf. Pm , 3 Valw. L, m. (1) 'Lhe imisl 
fainouH of all " town-and-gown" iiola — 
" the *sliuigliter " of .St iSelinliislien'ii Day, in 
135 L, which may Ik* deneribed as a pitched 
battle fought with hiyonIh mid Iiomh in the 
Htreclfl of Oxford for two days, ended in Lhe 
defeat of Lhe University and llie killing of 
many ucholma (Aullioxitii’S men tinned in 
Hash (I all, Vol. ll, p. dOfi.) The University 
actually Llnnxn on its iiiisforUines, and the 
great charter of 1333 (Hot Chart , 2d Kdw.IH, 
m 3) condemned llie Mayorn, HuiIiJTh, and 
sixty burgheiH of Oxford annually to appeal at 
SL. Many's Oliurcli lo cause a high iiuihh to bo 
Bnid for the a mill of Lhe vie lima, and each to 
oflfoi a penny on the altar lo be divided be¬ 
tween the curate and certain poor mdmlara 
A communion and nmnim being nubuliLuted 
for mnsH uL the Itefnimillion, the obseiviinrc 
lasLed till 1K23 (C'ox, Itccolkcli mis, J>, p U2) 
At Hie Hiinie time, the C'lmueellm 'h juriHilirlion 
wasj ox Leaded Lo all eaneH lioth civil and erlini- 
nal in which ono party wan ii nebular — except 
cases of ticnson, felony, and " mayhem " Tho 
jurigdiction ol the ChnnceHflr’H ^ourL a till 
rcnmins unnnpaired as regards civil caiiscfl, 
and in an attenuated form in ciinnnal caaes. 
Bcaidca these prwilegCB, the University long 
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retained a considerable hlmri 1 in the policing 
mid general government of the limn 'I’llI 
IK()S the " night police ” wlin’li rf'iin'hfiilcfl 
(ho uiu'ionl " wuleh ” — reununi d under the 
control of the University prmtnrH, ami llie 
University Hlill sends ri'preHenlnliW’H In Ilia 
Oily Council 

Secessions. — Disputes with the Oily or 
internal femh in Oxford us elsewhere Ini In 
flCCPSHlOIin, HOllietilUeSof rniiHid< ruble duration, 
but none of them -nfLei tin* foundation of 
Cambridge - lending In peininiienl Univer¬ 
sities. Noillmmplun (I22S, 12(1:1), Salisbury 
(12J8--127N), and Stamford (UJ31) wore the 
chirr Hocno.H of them* heci’“iioiis (Ibislididl, 
Vu\ Up )] JlKisq) An oalli binding inoepling 
Masters not to lecture in Slunifnid loiitiinird 
lo be Uih(‘n by 11.A 'h Lill almost vsillmi living 
memory. 

Halls and Colleges, — Ah hi oilier medieval 
Universities tlio usual mol boil or hung --except 
for Lhc wealthy nnhlo who resided v, ilh a 
numpmuH retinue in n huune of Ins own, anti 
the pom ,f ('liuinherdekyii N who lorded tilth 
a townsman — was for a parly of hrlmlurH lo 
lorn a limine (at Oxford usually known as a 
M Hall 11 or " Inn "), I'lnpluy Llirii own hervmilH 
and divide the eosl nf living aiming (hemnebi'H 
Quo of the piuCy, known as llie l'unnpiil, gave 
HPCiinly fm the lent mid [uesnled mer Llie 
establishment, bill the Pi Miripiil wan id fiisL — 
at. leant nominally - - elealed by the eomnuinily 
wliicli forined a self-governing tfnnely, making 
Us own “ HtatntfH, " luluihiwtei iug ils own 
fuinlHp and in llie last result emijrolling i(n 
own discipline. Ihit the Hiipemsion of lho 
Univcisily gi initially extended itself lo llio 
internal admin or Llie Hulls and lenderod lho 
aiitlioriLy of Lite 1’iimipals uime imd more 
independent of Llieir Hiibjeels, ulllniugh Ihey 
continued Lobe linininidly eleited by Lho Nlu- 
denlH even after; m the lOlli eenlmy, the real 
iionuiiftlion pulsed to Llie ( , li[iiU , ellni\ A eode 
of Hlalnles made liv the University. fm the 
government of Llie Halls eeiluinly existed hy 
lho second half of the fifteenth century, ( if 
not earlier, and in 1IU2 llie Univoisitv in¬ 
sisted thaL Llie Principal oT a Hall should be 
a ginduiUe (*Utm Amtl , p 307) The Col¬ 
leges were at firnl simply eiulnwed himTilmg 
hounes foi poor hcIuiIuh. They provided only 
for memhera of Llie foundation, and had 
nothing Lo do with Llie education online: all 
resulted Lo the public schools for (heir leeluies 
--leehires given by Llie H Regent M DocIiiih 
or Musters, and in purl, enpoeiidly in llie higher 
fneiiUioH, by Haehelois who wem at Llie hiiiiui 
time pursuing (heir own Hludies At Oxford 
the colleges were chiefly intended for MieUeiSjor 
aL leaaL llaeheloiH, of’Ails who nfler hmubrng 
their course in Arts rerpiired pecuniary (\hhih 1- 
nnco lo cmablo Lhein Lo enLer upon or cnnlinuo 
tho long coin ho in one of the “ Hupeilor Facul¬ 
ties/’ especially in the unlucriiUvo Faculty of 
Theology The earliest of these foundations — 


as regards the date of iIh foiimlei'h liequesl — 
which on nil 1 lo be known as lf Lho (.real Ilall 
of Llie University ” or (later) University Col- 
kge — wan a very Mniplo afTiiir- a provision 
for two or more Mn-Uera id Ails HLudying 
theology, founded liy Willimn of Durham, who 
died in 12111. llnL it was not till 12K0 Unit the 
Hall really eame into exirtltmce, ami Lhen Lho 
endowment was only equal Lo llie mnintcunncc 
of four MasLera lly lliin lime Iwn oilier aol- 
h'gen had come into being, m a small founda- 
Lion foi Ai Lisin Mipimrled fiom ulioul 12GL 
by John do Ibdliol, Lord of barnard Cnsllc. 
an a prnnnro for having ° unjustly vexed and 
enonimuHly dairnulied ,r Llie Church of Tyne¬ 
mouth and Llie Chinch of Dm limn (ftfatL Fails, 
Chon, Mnj ,ed buanl, I, f)2K),—suhsequciitly 
turned into a permanently endowed institution 
by Ins widow Dervorguilla (112«2), ■— and Lhc 
niueli more elaborate pommumty known an 
ftlerLon College, founded by Wallci de Merlon, 
bishop of RoehesLer, in 1203 or 12(1*1 Tho 
"rule of Meilnn/ 1 a body of Stntutes Riven 
Lo llie College m 1203 and iiniemled m J270, 
was inuLaled hy later fomuleiH, untl porma- 
nenlly fixed the type of the English College. 
The leading note of Hie College, as eoiiliastcd 
willi some ( out in mi tul colleges, waa lls com- 
pltde autonomy The only exlemal authority 
which could meddle with its alTnirs wns Llie 
Visitor — in Llie ease of Merlon, Lhc Arcli- 
bihlwip of (’imLm’biuy The mdiolriiH elected 
llieir own Warden and other oflierrs, filled up 
llinr own i/ltiIw, and coillrolled Ilia innniigc- 
itienL of llieir own properly. A Hinnll body 
of <f pooi hoys" — slill under ihe instruclion 
of Lho (iraniniar-imiHler or in tlio earlier 
Hinges of Lheii arLs rmiiHc — were also sup- 
ptnLed by tho foundation, Imt Look no part 
in ilH government This distinction was fol¬ 
lowed m other colleges, and eventually tho 
nrmui M Fellows” (.soru) came Lo be implied Lo 
Llie full lnembeis of llie .Society (usually grndu- 
ales), while llie Lei in 'bSoholnrH 1 ' was ill popu¬ 
lar parlance reserved Lo Llie nifpiioi' fouiulft- 
ImnoiH, who began as inidergiaduatea, though 
tlio hcliohii rtlii|> was often lolnined lill the 
clogreo of 1\I A was taken In aome cases 
tho oidinary adniiniHiialion of the College 
was m tlio hands of a body of senior Felbnvs, 
hut in nearly all, llm youngest full Fellow 
(after a year of " probation ”) voLcd at elcc- 
1 1011 h and in Nome of the more importmib 

afTans of lh( k houHe 

In lho next column is a lixL of the Oxford 
ealleges with Llie dates of Llieir foundation and 
uunieH of lheir founders, Lho lnoimnlio colleges, 
mippresRed at Die DiRsolulion of Monasteries, 
arc bracketed. 

Itoble College, founded In 1870 by mihscnp- 
tion in memory of John Keble {q e.), one oT tlio 
leaders of lho " Oxford Movement/ 1 and con¬ 
fined Lo members of lho Church of England, is 
not technically a College of the UnivcisiLy, 
but enjoya practically much the same position 
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1201-1 John do HalM | For AtIinH only' 
1200 fiiul hia wife Tjif'olomcnl 
r»OrtfnfRailln Folio*.*) hip 

(Charier. 1282 ) milled by flir 

VHlUn tiomcr- 
vUtoln lMO 


University . 
(Glmicpitcr) 

(llowloj) , 
(Durham) , 


SL Mary Col- 
leiir* of Wire 

rlipRier (cotii- 
mrjnly calKT 
Now Colltise) 


(St Ilernuril'flj 


(HI dporga'a* 
lu-ilio CuiUr) 


1203 or Wnllf'rdPMerton, 
12IU TIP or ItocU«aUr 

1UR0 WitNnm of Dur- 
llft'Vi 

128J JnUn do fMoril. 
I/ird of llrlms- 
nM 

1280 lldiiuiml, Dnrl or 
C^iw/ftU 

e I28D 


13 H Wnllor rla Slnncl- 
13H1 dim Jlp nr lac¬ 
ier 

1321 Adorn dn Tlmmo, 
noininnlly Kind 
lAmdll , 

13 ll Holierl da fc.«lce 
fosUV Clittlm 
or queen riiii- 

Ipl'ft 

13*»2 Simon Pdlp, Abp 
of Canterbury 


A CMrrclnn Al>- 
bov 

Clurlly for Hoiiq- 
didltio mantis 
of Duriitirn 


Chiefly for Can¬ 
terbury monks 


1510 \\ dUn.n ol Wyke- 

b'litt, Up «t 
WmcUciLer 

1120 HI Hi mil Fleming, 
flfj af Lincoln, 
11.12 Henry Chlclicloy, 
Alip. of Cnnlcr 

bury 


Corpus Cliristl 


Henry Cluchclpy, 
Abp of CanlaP' 
bur> 

Wlllmju of Ayjiyi)- 
ftclo, Up ol 
Winchester 
William Rmytli 
Dp of Lincoln 
atul Sir iUehnnl 

HI cb ft rd Foaa, Up 
of WincfiogLcr 
llariry VIII pre¬ 
viously, ns Car¬ 
dinal CoUr ro, by 
CnrdinalWolacy 

- Sir Tliomna Popo 

8|r TWn&a While, 
Alderman of 
London 

Qut*oii Klbabnll) 
mid Dr Prlca 
Nicholas and Dor¬ 
othy WndJi'im 
Nominally Jamas 
1 , Hiclinrd Tc»- 
A&Ib (mil Jlteh- 
itrd WlgliLWlck, 
U D 

. BIt Thrown Cooke, 
Hurt 

l Thorons Haring 


Tor AuRiuiUnfnii 
Canon! 

1’flr AirmiiLmlnn 
Cpnonsof Oan- 

noy< 


Oil alio of Dur- 
Iidto Co]lego 
On mto ol Ht, 
Doruard’a 


QnBllt'OlO\oUC£i>' 
Lar 11 all 

On dm fllla of 
Affltf'lflfoii Hal! 


Instruction. — Originally, as wo huva seen, 
only an insignificant fraction of the UnivomiLy 
Uy&d within Cottego >vjd]a. Bub gruelunity 
n great change came over the locations or the 
Colleges to the University The fundamental 
defect, of the ember medieval Uni yei si ties was 
bhe absence of any adequate pioyision for the 


teachers This (IpfecL wA^uvrrcmiip m diltrr- 
cut pails of Europe by iViftmiil ini’ium— in 
Italy chiefly by ntato auhveiilioii, in Spam 
and to Honif 1 cxLenl m (iprinuiiy by Lhe animxn- 
Lion of ceelcsuiHlictil rvvviuu'H, til Paris and 
0\foid p so far as it was nvmnnm ni nil, by tin* 
aid of the (lollegr.H Oiiginnlly tlu* llrgonl- 
Mastnrs derived Llmir support entirely from 
the scanty fccH of tlio sUidnils The system 
could hardly have lasted as long as it did but 
for the fact that many of the MuhInth held 
Onlhcdnd prrheuda m pavovldnl IwuHiit's But 
ibis applied chiefly In the Hup'vim Families, 
the DoeLois and IlaeJieloia of which were 
fiequontly diginlied and well-bemdireil ecele- 
HiaHtic.H. In the Faculty () f Arts the Mimlcm 
weie iisunlly (piUo young men, the npw MnsLcr 
Was required to blay up and lecture for a 
year, and cuvibl Uuduvv as lunv, ,l * Ue pleaded 
afterwards Iudiicolly the OiJIrgfH eijidiib- 
uteil lo secure coinpolcnl leaoherH liv eiiiddiug 
men to lake. Lin Mimiei'a degree who could 
not othenvise have alTiudcd to do so, and 
probably enabled many lo go on leduring 
for mote than llu-ii fi m-eehsary regency" 
while begminiiR tbnr aLudieh \\\ ibr higher 
FacuUies. Hut, at best, humid pubhe Icc- 
luvca and duquituLmua Mipphed vwy umde- 
quato lnsLnirLion fm llie younger sludents 
of Arts — many of them men* Imyri of Iwdvo 
or fopitccn In Lite Unlinks a veilmn amount 
of Icks foini/d atnu* win Riven lo the 

younger members of tin foundation by the 
older onc'i At Now (hdlege tins ynnngor 
nuunbeii neie assigned lo reguliu Tuloifl 
dm mg the eaiiiei portion of their eonrfle. 
Mm cover, some (’oilege Statnles piovided 
that other meinbri’ti of the IJmveisity jiugid 
be received as paying lxmi'dci.H (rvuwuicn^nfca 
or Eomnionera) Vifheii these weie wiAn- 
giadufttco, Lliey shared m Lhe instruction given 
lo the younger foUiidutiouciH. At Paris Lina 
syalem pi evaded on a very large aerde ns early 
as tlio fourLeonth flenlnry. at Oxford we hear 
compaiatlvely litllo of it till aflei the IU‘f- 
ornmlion, but Ibc system of doine.stu? in¬ 
struction was no doubt moio or less imitated 
in tlio Halt conmuiin1 100 of unendowed .stu¬ 
dents, And the instruction provided within 
(he walls of Colleges and Halls was likely 
to be botli more efficient mid bcltei adapted 
to tlio wants or young .students Limn the formal 
lectures given by a yming, flurtualing, and 
casually chosen body of Regents ill the public 
Hchools For these lessons the College leach¬ 
ing became move and moie inipoiLunL find Lho 
teuchiug of tlu? puidic schools move ami imH’o 
pevfimetory. A UniveiHity SLulule id M08 
allows mosL of Llie li'etures rrquiicd for the 
dcgiec of 11 A to be heard in College) or Hall 
with a lf roeilftiioii duly following '* [ftlnn, 
Acnd , p. 2fl). This tendency was alimulatcd 
by lhe chango which came over our Univeisity 
fltudres at the time of the IleiiaiHHaucn II was 
in the College^ that tlmt incrcQdecl altcnlion 
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to tlu* Leaching of Lnlin Cnunmar mi«l com¬ 
position which was lho oailii'HL pliusr of l Ik 1 
Rcnai snail re movement began In whow ilself, 
and it was m the Colleges LIiilI Creek was first 

taught The prmmdinu or Hunt.w studies 

wan one of the declared objects of the elmrne- 
lerntieally Iteiuussimec College of CorpiiH 
OlniHtij where n public ,f Render or Professor 
of the nrtH of llumaiuly " (i r. of Lai in) whose 
HOL'i'inl fimclioii it wiih to he lo M extirpate mirl 
eject Imiharity from our hive/' mid nimlhci 
of (im*k (fur Ihe hcnclil upparmlly of Hie 
whole University mid not ineieR of Ihe Col¬ 
lege), funned n pait of the Founder's scheme. 
TJio leoUnos in the piddle schools adhered lo 
the old lmitinc (hey vne mIioIosIh lrc(men 
on the Latin Anatolic, utleiidiiiiee nl which 
Wfll more nnd inoie emnpletely dispensed 
with ljy Lhe Univei-ity In 11111 nil the Re¬ 
gents nre allowed to lecture mil of I hr nflicinl 
University ScIiooIh hi School Sheet (north 
of St. Mary's (’lunch) In IfiOS the Regent* 
supplicate ,f not lo lie compelled to delivei 
their culinary leehnes bn Lhe gieulei pruL of 
nil hour becaime none lislen to their lri‘tnirs M 
(Unusa ext (juntl nuUi fiwhuut mu hrtndr.s, 
University llcgMei j Uaslidall, Vol II, pp 
r> 111-517)" IL is clem that liv llna lime Lhe 
lectures in School Si reel have heroine a fiuei 1 , 
and all Lhe effective ninti iietion of lhe Um- 
versily lias ]timed lo Lhr Colleges Endowed 
profufifi ms hip* of divinity, ei\il law, incdniiie, 
llnbiew, and Creek weie founded hy llenrv 
VIII in J/U0, and a Hiimll number of other 
piofoHHOlHliips by private benefactors in lhe 
following cenLiiry lbit llicse still liTL moat 
of tlm instruction of Lhe oidmai'v undergradu¬ 
ate in llm IiiliuIh of Lhe College TuLor.s and lho 
Principals of Hulls And of lhe IIiiIIh only 
a fcwfliimved the medieval pejiod Of these, 
all bul Sl Edmund Hall weic merged in miuic 
adimmug College by the hint Uuivomly 
Commission 

Studies — We iiiiihI now turn fiom ques¬ 
tions of organization and cumUiLiilinn to the 
studies which the orguiihnl ion wiih intended to 
faciliLale Law wits a prominent study in 
almost all the medieval Univei lilies At 
(Marti, as ehewheio, a huge piopmlion of Lho 
older, and jiaiticulnily of the nrher and be tier- 
born students, euloied upon Ljmt faeiilly — 
usually, perhaps, after a certain nmounl of 
study in aila, not Always ending in gradua¬ 
tion. Hut Law wan neceHnaiily less prominent 
in England than elsewhere, because in Eng¬ 
land, and in England alone, a system of haw 
of non-Roman origin all allied, early in thn 
Middle Ages, a HufUeiently scicuUlm form to 
have developed a legul education or iIn own. 
Eldawheio, even when Llic Law wiih of Teutonic 
or mm-llmnnn origin, its practice fell into 
tlu* hands of praetilionerH wlm Imd studied 
Roman Law in Lho UnivoiailicH, and overy- 
wlicro the law of Llm irihiinalN benamn more 
or less Romanized in consequence. In Eng¬ 


land Ihe early growth of tin 1 Inns of Court 
prevented the Universities becoming in any 
direct and habitual liumner places oT education 
for the English liar. The Inns of ColirL (n v) 
in IiOmlon nine virtually a UniveisiLy of English 
Law In Lho medieval Osfoul the Civil Law 
was Hi lulled merely iih a preparation for, or in 
conjunction with, Lhe Canon Law, only 
Ihe AdvocaLe in the ecclesiuslieal Coni'Is 
ttitli u small numbei of pi luiti tinners in the 
Cniut of Admiralty and perhaps in the Chtm- 
rerv got tJiclr pHifrstuuiuil education in Lhe 
Uiu\ersilieri, After the medieval peiiod, lhe 
study of Canon Law eniHed, and any Keiimifi 
Hliuly of Lhe Civil Law nipidly clwindlod. 
though the piacLilioneis in the ere lesion Li cal 
CoiuLs eontimird perfuiinUnily to Lake lho 
degree of Doctor as a condition of Llieir 
admission lo the M College of the Advocates,” 
com in only known as " Doc Lorn' Commona,” 
in London 

The Htudy of medicine was also relatively 
unimportant, even in the MulcUe Ages, though 
(Maid could hoast a few physicians or Euro¬ 
pean fame such as John of Caddcadrn, aiilhoi 
or the Itoxn Mtuliniuc. In post-mediCYal 
times the serioim Htudy of Medicine was con¬ 
nected with lhe Hospital Schools of London 
and olhci large towns, though the higher 
class of phyaieimm still Look medical dogices 
in the Universities. Thin absence of profes- 
Hional ftLmlv left a permanent mark upon 
Uu k LradilimiH and the spiiiL of Oxford Down 
Lo quite iceent tiinrH it wftH, and ns regards 
the majority of iLh hUuIchIs it still is, thn dis- 
tiiiguiHliiug note of lho English Universities 
HuiL tla i bulk of Liu ir students wore engaged 
in " libeiaC' studies which Imd no relation 
Lo their future piofeusionnl oreupalinns Con¬ 
tinental visitors me amazed lo find future 
barristers engaged, up to the age of tweaty- 
thiee or thciealiowts, in the Btudy of philology 
and philosophy, of history or natural Hciencc, 
and futuro clergymen postponing lhe study 
of theology hill they have left the Univcisily. 

In the Middle Ages the fame of Oxfoitl tle- 
pended mainly upon its reputation ns n sLudnmi 
of Llieology and nila — Lliat is Lo say, chiefly 
of the scholastic philosophy Tim subject 
mailer of these studies was much lho same ns at 
Palis (See Paiuh, UmvEnBiTY of.) Details 
varied, but here, ns everywhere, the theological 
texLhookn were llm Ibbto and the iSentences 
or Peter the Loinbaid; while Aristotle — 
with Poiphyry'fl Iaagogc nnd some woiks of 
HneLhiiiH — formed Lhe piincnml basis of 
Llm Arts emnse It is noticeable, lioweiei, 
that in the eurliei Middle Ages, jiliysiftal 
seienee was LreaLed me id serimiHly than at 
Raiis. The fust recorded C'hancclior or 
u Rerlor of Lhe Sehoois/’ Iloiiert ChoBaetcste 
{q ii), known lo Lhe Middle Ages as Lincolncn- 
His, was famous for Ins scientific writings. 
Pceklmm (known also na John or Fiaa) wroLe 
a famoiiB book called Pa) xpcctiva C f 07H??nmis 
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It vriva not a hwuc accident. that Oxfoul pro- rival and morn emmervaUve Thrive! wily <j( 

tluccd Llml illustrious “ uulicipaLor" of .Helen- Oxford, while Lho Franciscan order posscKHcd 

tific ideas and critic of scholastic iiioLlwdH, moie influence than Llicir mills, Hip Domini- 
Rogcr Bacon lie tells us Hint Perspective Pans The Franciscan ennienl at Oxford — 
was taught here when iL was unknown at Pans whoso memory lingers in " Paradise Square 11 

In hia time (as we enther from lun works) and and " Filar's Stieel p ’ — 'wnu the line home of 

tinougliout the Middle Ages there was uiLher Lhal new epoch in the development of Hie 
more recognition of inalhenmlin than lit hduAnsliu Plnhwiphy which enln minted in 
Pavia Six hooks of Euclid worn “ Laken up for “ Lliesubllc Ihudor/ Dunn Seolun (<ye), who 
the Schools” (Midi, /lend, p. 4IB) For an introduced the Ihoumghgoing Realism of the 
account of the methods or Iodines and dis- luLei Middle Ages, Hut Lius letuin Lo Realism 
putations, of qualifying for and LakiiiR thn puookrd n nniuiimliHUe renelmii, (lie gerniH 
various degrees, Llic reader may he re- of both nm\emeiih may lie del cried m Lhu 
fcriccl to the aiticle on UniveisiLies, hut iL is winks of (lie eurliei Fi iiiicihl'iiiih, i. specially 
worthy of notice LlmL cxamhmlion was rather Rogei Huron (yr) Willinm or Ornun, the 
less prommcnL here Limn uL Paris The liiuneiiile M Doctor, Hie founder of the later 
still surviving preliminary examination, known nmuiimlislir neliool, was likewise an OvTord 
ns Rcaponsions (the candidate was said >c- Frniimrnn Dining the fmiileenlli century 
spowferc fimfumibitf mngisiuu um xcl\olnr\tm), Oxfoid— though n Himdlcr University and 
can be traced fiom lho tliiiLeenUi eenLiuy, but less fn’ipieiiled by foieigu hIuiIpiiLi — was Llic 
there was uq examination m the slucL shim* liniue of a far mine MguimiH mill original 
for Dig license 01 llic Mastership in Ails, and Heholuslicisin than Pans 01 any nlher ron- 
it is doubtful whether there was one for Llic tineiilul University It was dm mg llu.s century 
Bachelorship of Ails. To obLain the master's that Ihe miiiibeis rose to Iheir highest The 
degiec nine Masters of Ails hud to 11 depone ” medievul estimates of ,'10,(11)0 oc i\en 00,000 
to his filiuiss " of knowledge ,J (tic .?cie»hfl) nod nludenls arr quite fabulous, but there inny 
nine others 11 to Ihe besL of then belief” have been some 000(1 

(ilc crcihihtrdc) They had lo judge of the Among the schoolmen nf thin pniod may he 
candidate's efficiency, it would appear, merely mentioned the Fumiwan, Ihcliaid of Middle, 
from hia pcrfoiimnces in Ihe vanous diapuln- Lon, John Duinbleiim of Mi'ilnn, Wallin 
Lions anil lm general repuLatinn IL is a Hmlov, the ” plain and iiriHpiciimn Doctm ” 
curious illustration of lho coiilimiity which of MeiLnu; Unbelt Unlknl, (lie (himielile, 
characterizes Oxford hisloiy Hull nine MasLera John Hncmithoip, "the umjIuIc Doelei 
or Aits must sLill be present in Llic ff ancient the "profound 1)001111',” Thom lift llruduariline 
house of Collgreglllioll, ,, for Lho conferment HatViol, id Unwinds AielibiHhop of Danln- 
af an ordinal y degree. Ijuit; and John Wy<liffe, fora (line Mnhtei of 

Fame and lumbers —We have flam lliaL Hnlliol, the ” Evangelist Doeln:,” The list 
vaiy early m the thirteenth cenliny Oxfoid closes willi Wvch/Te, who was fm the muni of 
already boasted of 3000 students, aecoiding to his liTc a undent Oxford Doctor, mid was a 
the medieval estimate, i.e. probably in 1 eality rerdistic schoolman of Emopeuii reputation 
less than 1500 It was by this lime the most before lie developed the uiigiiml views which 
famous university in Noithoin Em ope, next gradually bieadened out min undeniable hrr- 
to Paris. Already in 1257 IMaLihow Paris esy. WyclifTjHin wa.H essenlially an "Oxford” 
calls Oxford rr the second school of the Church ” movement, origin 11 hug lliere and for a lime 
(Chron Afaj, t V 018). It could boast faniouH dominating the University and smiling forth 
teachers in Robert GrosseLcslo, llogci Bacon, a eonslmil succession of "poor piiesh" to 
the canonized Edmund Rich, and John Peck- prcanli n new evangelical and anli-monnHlic 
Imin, Arclihialiopa of Canterbury. Hut it was Clmstuuuly throughout the eowilvv II wiv9 
not till the end of the thiitccnLh century that not Lill about the year Mil Unit nil cftccLivo 
Oxford produced n gieat schoolman who could attempt was made to purge the University 
rival tins reputation of Thomas Aqidnna and of "Lollardy " The attempt sutTcededj and 
the other great Parisians Pang had been Lha with Lolbudy all nerious geholuHlie Lliinking 
aceno of the great scholastic movement which was suppressed, WyclifTo emlfp the list of 
had substituted ail Aristotelian for n Platonic- famous Oxford gehoolnieu, It was in pnrt 
Auguatiman Philosophy ah the bnsift of lho the reputation for heieny which Oxford had 
Church's scientific Theology TJ 10 tnflk of re- acquired which induced pimiH fminrleiH to 
fuling the unorthodox M Ayiivroislio ,J in lor pro- oHlnblish new Colleges aL C’anibritlgej and pious 
tation of Aristotle, of ChrisLiani/JiiR Aiistollc parents Lo send Llieir sona Lo that University, 
and Anstotclianizing Christianity, had been the At all events it is from about thn pound of 
woik of the gieal Dominican Doctors at Paris WyclifTc Lhal (!amhudge liegim Lo lake a placo 
The attempt, while teaching and expounding ofWiie equality with Oxfoid 
the newly rccovcicd Aristotelian works, lo Renaissance and Reformation Period.—In 
remain faithful to the older Platonic tradition, Oxford more oven than elscwlieio lho fifteenth 
was begun by tho Franciscan Doctors at Paris, century was a pound of intellectual decline, 
but attained its Tullcst development 111 Llic ScliohsLiciem was gelling played out, and 
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vigoimiH minrln began 1 ■» look in nlhrr dircr- 
^ioi is for iiiLi'lliM'hiul sustenance The liist 
H i R n ilmt can lie delected nf 11 Keniimnm'e 
consistssimply in nil lneieineil ulleiil iun In that 

prehimnao training in “grammar" winch 
nlwuyu formed Lht 1 basin of ITiumnly studies, 
imt which had been liegln ted since the Am- 
loLdmii furor of the early Llnrlcenili century 
hiid Llirnwn nil oLher hIikIich mfn the nlmile. 
The effects tif WykehaupH provision Unit hlu- 
diuils of hiH New f'nllcge slumlil hI uy in 
Llic Grammar Sehnnl ul Wim-lifnlr*i till they 
were sixteen- u lull* age fur tin* nirihenil 
fresh in m i - Imio frml The liiilinit v of 
Thomns Ghundhr, Wiu rLnii nf Ni w College 
from 11.11, Inn u cheHical iiiiK nlmuL il, uiul 
to him in due the (ir.-tt inirmluKimi of Greek 
Into Oxfoni. It was within the walls of New 
Collide tlmt tin 1 Italian scholar, Thomas 
Yitolli, lauglilGieek from about 117."» Mil 11SS 
or I tKO, mid fimu him no doiiht the brut of 
English liuiniinislH, William Gmeui (qv,) t 
Fellow in 1IU7, rm»i\ed his ini 1 1 u L inn into 
(iieek, which lie nftenuuds Lmi|*lil at Magdalen, 
nnd aflei traveling in Italy, ul Eu'lei in 1 HIM, 
where lie numhei'ed Mme nnd Elusions among 
Iiih heiuern Kinsinus i raided ul Oxford ns 
the guest of Prior Chninoek in Hi Maiy'a 
College (the College of the AugusLinmn Canons, 
of which Home leniains lire still to lie wen in 

New Inn IlullSlieel) foi .. . nmnlln in MHO, 

ami /mm 111)11 till 1 fill 1 John Colei vrns ulna 
teaching tin' Greek Testament ill (Kfnid 
EruHimiH is full of eompliiueiils foi the Oxford 
hniul of mshohiiH The lirillimiL lmmiise of 
these yruiH wus Imrdlv fulhlled Theological 
contmverHie.H, revived by I In* Reformation 
movement, \w*ie ton Miong for umeh of Hie 
genuine Renaissance spiiil to floiiriHli in Ox¬ 
ford us yet HuL nidi the knowledge of (heck 
and of classical Iiiilinily went on glowing. 
Aristotle* begun In be studied iu the mignml 
Greek, and the IheoInginiiH i end I lie Schoolmen 
less and the Fat linn mme. The theological 
c out cove i hich were at least fought with new 
weapons — the wenpoiiH of classical Hrliolnr- 
fllnp aiul palriHlie learning, ns well as the old 
scholastic dmleelie llemy VIII nnd llio 
eeele huh lies fnvoied by lum sympathized with 
the positive side of Lhe new Learning, mul hlill 
liioie with its feioeily ngnumt llio old. In 
lotto a Royal CoimnHsinn wntf appointed to 
vuut the University, line is a mporl of tlieir 
pioeeediugH uL one of tin' Colleges: "In New 
College we have Hlabliidird a IceLurcr ill Check 
and anolhei in Latin with an honewL mduiy 
mid aUpeiul. . . Wo have net Dunce [i.e, 

Ruuh .Septus] in Hoonrdo (tlin rant mime for 
tlm Lown prison o\ei Llio Northern (late), and 
have utterly bnninlied him Oxford forexor, 
with all bin hlyrnl glosaos, ami is now made a 
common Hervanl to every man, fast naylrd 
up in all common housca of onHoninnl —id 
quail ocuha mein vidi" (Wood, Annals of Ox- 
foul, Vol. II, p. 02.) 


lhe accession nf Edward VI brought with 
it a new Couiim.HHhm Fellows RospecLcd of 
lloiimiii/.iiig tendencies were removed, many 
nf them lied to tin* continent without waiting 
to be deprived. A Mined ProlchUints wcic put 
into tlii'ii' places, Peter MnrLyi was brought 
to hit gland aiul made liege's Profesuuv of 
Divinity The olTecL of llio Edwardian Ref- 
ni iiiation was nlimjsL to empty the UmvciHiLy 
of unendowed hhideiits. The lmijmiLy were 
nf eonne [inli-FioleslauL, umeh of tlio inonnH- 
tie propeiLy was gimc*j Oxford lowt Ll\c mmdta 
ami runiH who Imd formerly taken courses in 
(he Unn f'l.silv, and the ovlnliilioiiH which 
weallliy Abbots had supplied to enable piniti- 
Ising IjmIn tf) hLudy. No one knew what wn« to 
Ijceome of tlie (ttmveli's remaining properLv 
The t'lmieli wus no longer a hafe career. The 
iiiiinberH uf the* UnnoiMty uerc reduced Lo 
nluml a IhoUHiind or lens (Wood, Annuls, 
Vol I, p JI3) Ah the Unhersity filled up 
again in the time of Queen Mary and Eliza¬ 
beth, the majority of the unendowed students 
became Imaideis in the Colleges — hlyled 
aceoidiiig to their rank and the payments 
they made M noblemen," " gnitlemen-coni- 
llloller.H ) ,, f * conimoners,” m (if they lived nfLn 
the manner of Heniiors) " bulLelei 8 . n A few 
Ralls alone leinaiucd, in which Lho Prineipa] 
lived eiiLu ely on Lhe pay menla of the commoner, 
and education was oigiiniml very much 
oil Llifi mmlil or lhe CollegeH The public 
Hchoohs weie resulted lo only for tlio dispuLa- 
lioiH inpiired foi Die variouH degrees or for 
tlio leolinrH of the few endowed professors 
Each of Lhe changes of religion brought with 
it a (’oiiuiUHsKin, and a purgation of Lhe Col¬ 
leges by Lho removal of ndhiuenls of Lhe beaten 
mrly HuL few Liangs enable one to lealizo 
K'ltei how very gradual was the icai cs- 
talilisliinenL of Prnte.HtnntiHm in the University 
ih in tin 1 country generally. It wnw not till 
rifle v Eli/a be Ih’a excommunication and dep¬ 
osition by llie Pope in 1570 Lhat really 
effective in(‘tlmdfl weio taken to got rid of 
Itminiiiizors fioin the foundatmiiH As wc 
near Lhe end of Eli/iilietldsieign, Puritanism — 
ic Calvinism in doctrine — became mme and 
mme dominant in the Univcisilica, though 
less so at Oxfoul tlmn nl f'ainbndgn. The 
most marked reaction against it ciune like¬ 
wise fioin Oxford. Reason and coiiBcicnco 
revolted ngainst some elements of the Calvin- 
ifilic creed, learning discovered Lhab tlio dis¬ 
cipline nnd liiunl of the uncicnL Church, if it 
was not Hint of mediovnl Home, w r nw equally 
fur removed from the Genevan model, The 
Irudei of Lin; revolt nl Oxford wns William 
Laud a hVUow from 1503, and from 1011 
to 1021 President, of SL. John's Uollogn, which 
.Hlill Lieasuri'H in itn Library the cotics which 
lin provided Tor ubo in Lho College Clmpel, 
The Iligh-Churoh icaction in noli lira and reli¬ 
gion liful iLh center in Oxfoicl, Hut notlung 
can LeaLify more eloquently to the hold which 
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Calvinism in doctrine had obtained over Ox- little relation to the real niurhra of the place, 
ford, fivan among those who were ahoiig sup- which for the most part went on in Iho Colleges 
porters of Episcopacy and the Piaycr-bonk as over which the University had no control 
aguvMfc the Presbyterian worship and dia- The old forma wore anmeLiniPs krpt up, Homc- 
oiplme than the tact Unit even Laud himnclr times dropped. On panel .the UniveiHity was 
in the height of Ids power (1035), while remou- Blill the University of the Middle Ages, loach- 
Btmtincwfth the Dislion of Winchester ns to Lhe ing scholasticism m iu jmhlic schools; in 
condition of New College, did not venture to practice it had lu'cnuui an aggregate of almost 
deny that "Calvin's Institutions may profitnblv autonomous (Mlop, which taught no doubt 
bo road" by students in tho University, though with Home of the old-time knowledge the lcarn- 
lic vcntuicd to suggcrtt that it was premature Lo iiig of the llnmiwmm.r ami Uu* Urfunmilion, 
make it the chief subject of study and emmina- It vs umicee^ai V to tnicv Uu? various nllcittplB 
tion for young scholars in their first two yours nt reform of Lhe University Hmsliluliim wliicli 
after coming up, took place in thci poiirw of the ruMcmilh ecn- 

Laudlan Statutes —In 1030 Archbishop lury and the first lialf of tho Heveiileenlh. 
Laud was elected Chancellor of tho Unmually, Laud’s mine vigmoua wrlumn lrvl to Lhe 
Towaids the end of tho fifteenth century enactment in 1030, — by Llwi combined au- 
it became common for the University to elect thoiity of tho University, the* Chancellor (to 
as a Chancclloi an Archbishop oi Bishop— whom tho University hud conceded bpeml 
later on someL'nnea a lay noble — who was of powers in tho matter), imd the Crown, — of the 
course usually, if not always, an absentee, code under which (with very few allcrationH 
leaving the practical duties of the office lo bo or additions) Lhe University minimally lived 
discharged by a Vice Chancellor, usually tho down to the middle of Urn nineteenth century 
Head of a College, But tho Chancellors, Although lha Univeisit}* utill remlimed without 
though nonresident, weio by no means dis- any efTeolivc control over the internal aUaira 
posed to treat their office ns a sinccuie, their of IKonc* societies, the Lnudiun SLaLulcs icrog- 
rai'stm d’etre, in fact, was to protect the mtcicstfj nlzed the fneL Unit Lhe UmvemiLy had hugely 
of the UnivorsiLy at Comb, and at the same bccunid n federation of Colleges, The 11 Hearts 
time to govern it mac coi dance with the poll Li- of "Houses M (i.c, of Colleges and Halls), wHh 
cal and religious policy of tlin government for the addition of the Lwa Proctors, were now 
tho timo being, Laud might bo tilisted to constituted into a proboiileulic Council, wiLli- 
[wtiil himself Lo t]ic full of tho opportunities out whoso commit no permanent wUInLr or 
which ho enjoyed as Archbishop, ns Chan- temporary ir decree 11 could be hi ought before 
ccllor and a? Visitor of two important Colleges, Lhe “Convocation" of Doctors and Mast era 
Nothing was too minuLc for this ecclesiastical or Arts, and the old " Black Congregation " 
disciphnarinn, whoso insistence on tho "four was abolished A small body of Heath could 
smpliccs at All-hallow tide " in every parish bo more easily managed by the nil thorilies than 
cost tho Church of England so dear As the democracy of young Fellows Thin body 
Visitor of All Souls’ lie lequirod the Warden held weekly meetings ami acted iu Ilia aipicmo 
to insist that the Fellows "use not long unde- executive of the UnivorHily, it was commonly 
cent hair, nor wear huge fulling bands, noi known as Die Hebdomadal Board, The Vico 
boots under their gowns, nor any other like Chancellor was always to he the Head of a 
unstatutable novelty" Preachers who at- College, nominated by tho Chancellor for a 
tacked Pclagianisin or Armimamam or cere- year at a Lime, In practice, lie was freemen tly 
moniahsm, wcie imprisoned or banished tho reappointed^—in modern times usually for 
University, oi at least lcrjuired to read rccanta- four succe&uvc years, Tho ProctoiH weic now 
turns on bended knees m tho Convocation nominated by the Colleges in turn, and in 
house. At the same time Laud was a ical various ways the Colleges and Lheii officers 
patron of learning, bestowed a valuable col- received a recognition from the University 
lection of Oncntal and other Mss upon authorities, though the attempt to secure 
the great Library founded by Sir Thomas control of them by tho University, c.(j. by 
Bodlcy in 1002, and endowed a piofcssoiship giving the Vice Chancellor powei to remove 
of Arabic, But lhe greatest memoiial of lm TuLois, did not practically amount lo much. 
Chancellorship is the compilation of a new The SI a lutes did not merely stereotype the 
cade of statutes, — tlio first systematic codifi- organization of the Univ&Vfuly, they nl tempted 
cation of tho University's laws and customs to regulate its flinches. Tho medieval disputa- 
whipli had ever been undertaken. _ tions woic istained, but n. logular examination 

Since the close of the medieval period tho for the degrees of B.A. and M A, wns added, 
old order of the Uidvev&iky had been move and And tho attempt wns made to galvanize into 
more falling to pieces, ( The statutes had life the lectures in the public schools given 
laigcly become obsolete; it was hardly known by llnj UcgcnLs elected evciy two years — one 
which of them had been and which had in each of the ,f Llirce Philosophies and seven 
not been legally repealed, the old machinery Arts " in which there was no endowed Professor, 
of lectures in the schools, examinations, dis- Undergraduates and Bachelors of Aits were 
potations, and other exorcises for degrees, had required to attend, for difTcienb paiU of their 
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course, tl\<‘ IrfluMM tif the l’rnfeMsriH or 
Praelcolors of ln|4ir P uf inoiul plulo'inphy, of 
gcnmeliy, of uHlmmiiny, of naUllal |ilnUiHi>|tli> ( 
of metaphysics, cif Inslory (ji rcmiL foniida- 
lion Ijy the mi I i«|Uiirv Unindni), of Greek mid 
of Ilclnew. TIiih luiip^ikific'r'iktj progiuni might 
Boom Lo leave hull 1 (ini'’ Tor llu’ lectures m* 
jiuvaU* mshuclnm in llu* OiilletfiM And yet 
iL in mlnin iJint llie most si whin work of mini 
undeigrndunles — e\eii III (lie heveiiteonlli, 
and still mini* in (ho eighteenth eenlury-- 
will lln* work \vhh»li In- dll wiih Inn lutin' 
in College Kirn in Wimd’s Miim -it a 
generation or hvniiflri llie Liuidirin lefurmfl, — 
the lentilies of lln* Regents in Him srhmiln had 
aeijuircd lln* rmunt nr " WnlMcelures" - 
which in ji farcical fin in eonlmued Id hr delivered 
after L]it L lii’^iinking f, f lln* nmeieeuth reuluiy 
(Cox, /i<Tfj/frriio;n of Orftml, p i|7 Hq ) 

The Grunt Rebellion ; Restoration. -The* 
Civil Win pioduml n xiulcuL solution of 
conlnunly in Oxford histurv I'm* Homo linn* 
Oxford wus ul mil e u Ciuu L mid n erunp, Llie 
King wu h cpiurleied ill ('hint (-lunch, Min- 
lHli'H of hLiiIi* and emu lien worn thrust 
into llu* looms which should have limi 
occupied liy Fellows and ScJifilms; hundreds 
of hcIioIkih look aiiiH Even lln* Puritan 
regime, win l*Ii follow d, Imnlly got rid of all 
tin; demoralizing r-fTi rlH of Uoh episode 
After Hie liiimipli of lln* Parliunirnl a Com- 
mission was appointed lo uhIl the UmuTMly 
and Colleges, and I hone who would not ac¬ 
knowledge Lln* uulhonly of Llie Visitors wen* 
,r oulcfl " (1(117 HUH) Men of miundei pulii- 
ical and religious views weie LhnisL into (lo ir 

places. Assuming Lln- ..ensily of Hiieli a 

puigulimi, llie levoliilioii was earnnl mil 
wiLli modelaliiin. Some of llie men ]iul into 
llie places of ilepnveil Heads and PiofesHorH 
weie among Llu* most distinguished men of 
Lhch time, midi as llie iimlhenmliehuis Wil¬ 
kins, Warden of Wndhniu, urn I Wallis, 1'iu- 
frsicn of Geometry, and Poeouke, wliu became 
Professoi of Hebrew Willi llu* Restoration a 
groaL drdine in learning ,set in, In purl, Ibis 
was no doubt due lo tendencies of llie linn; 
which Imd nothing Lo do with polities The 
first half of Llie seventeenth renLiiry wih the 
learned ngc of Hu rope Tin* second half was 
an age of si'ieiitirii* discovery, of papulm 
religions and philosophical conlrovcisv, of 
belles lclLrcs These influences alTeeled 0\- 
find negatively by weakening zeal for the old 
.similes, if (hey did not lead to much educational 
reform fn jmrlicular, then* was a eonsmeu- 
cjuh deeliue m Llu* study of Creek; mid Llm 
exaction of llelnevv imposed by the Laudiitii 
SliLlules on H A Hltnleiils, if iL evei look 
efTecL, certainly disii]ipeuml Anlliouy Wood 
looks lmck with unui/emenl, on the fad that 
before llu* Ureal llebellion there wi'ie men who 
used to 14 discourse in the public ischoiils very 
ehiipii'iilly in llie Greek Longue u (Life of 
Henry Hlubbii in Athcmv 0.nm ). The growth 


of enflVe-lmusi'.s fioin 10,10 onwards is at 
once an iiiihealion and a cruise or Lite changed 
spin! of the place f< Wliy delli solid and 
si'iious learning dee line nml Tew or moic follow 
iL now in UniveiHilK'rt? M asks Llie same writer 
in HITS {Life ami Timcn, cd A, Olnik, Vol II, 
i 4*20). " Answer — because of ColTey- 
iouse.s where Llicy spend all their time." 
Time spent m the caltee-houflea was nob 
nil wasted. line men ieu<l the tipcctalor 
and the newspaper, and disciiNaeil Lho 
lntenl book m the deisLic cent rove rny,' Ab 
ahoul llie same time the Colleges began to 
make LlieniHelvea coniforLablc Fellows now 
lived m Hppai'iile rooms, and fl coinmmi-i ooiiih ,f 
were Imilt in which Fellows talked and boozed 
away most of lho tunc after dinner, instead 
of retiring lo their rooms and icsmiung tlioir 
hluilm, as they were rcciuiied Lo do by Lhc 
(kdlege sliiUUe.s lb must nob be supposed 
that there was no learning or study in the 
Oxford of Llie RcstoiaLion and the eighteenth 
century Ab the worst limes Llicie wero 
always lsoluled Fellows who used Llie leisure 
Hciancd Lo them by Llic College endowments 
Tor the pui-posen fen which these weic given, 
and tlieio emihl always he discovered isolated 
Tutors wIhj took their duLics seriously A lit¬ 
tle befoul the Revolution Joint Locke {q v ) was 
a resident student and LeoUnci of Chiist 
(Imreh. Among Llm jirofcssoiH of the eight¬ 
eenth century weie disliiiguished men, such 
as Halley the autroiiomei, Illacksionc lhc 
lawym, and Low th, afterwards linhup of 
London, wliose leelurns on Lhc poetry of lhc 
Hcluew.s weie long a classic Dill the piofes- 
HDiml leeluicH weie for the most nai l on 8ub- 
jeels uneonneeted wiLli the eompulaoiy slucliea 
of the ordinaly undergraduate, or with any 
organized cuiiiculiiiii Of the tutor,s, Loo 
many lesemhled llie nnforLunalc man in- 
trmiled foi a biief period with lhc rduealion 
of the youthful Gibbon, who linn handed him 
down iu liis Autobiography to the contempt 
of posterity, ns one who “well icniembcied that 
Up had a Hiihuy lo lereive but foigol IhnL he 
had a duty lo perform," and Hits equally nn- 
forliinnle “ inunkH of Magdalen" whose "eon- 
veiHalion BlngnaLed in a round of College 
business, Tory politics, peisonnUneedotcs, and 
private scandal," and whose " dull but dec]) 
polalums excused the busk mtcmperanco of 
you lh.’ J 

The eighteenth ccnLury was — till towards 
its clone — to Home extent a period of academic 
torpor or decadence all over Europe (.Sec 
EkJimuiNTJi ('pntuiiy, t i U*.) Hut it is piolmblo 
tliiLL no UniversiLy ever flank quite so low or 
began its revival so late nn the University of 
(Kfoid Thai revival eorrenpoiulH pretty ex¬ 
actly wiLli tin* beginning of the nineteenth 
couluiy. I prci]insp l ( > onunioiale a few or 
Llie facts which may he regarded in part as 
fiyinpUmiH, in part as causes, of this cxtraoi- 
dnittiy decay. IL will be observed that most 
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of them spring from defect in llm CJmiMilu- found in Oxford oven nl Us svnrHl, but iL it 
tion of the University which date hark in nearly always the Hludu'H winch a M-lepl few 
many cases lo the catly Middle Ages, mid of the Follow* earned nil without rifmwo 
which bucccssIvc Parliaments and Uovern- to tcncliing, nud which a hMccI few nr the mi- 
inentg had never made Lho slightest attempt dcrgruduatOH earned on in llmir own mums 
to correct or reform. without any regard to the requirements of ler- 

(1) Tho fimdamental defect in lho consti- tuicfl or c'MiiiiinulioiiH. 

buLion of Universities of the Parisian type wan (3) If Lhc Tutors were ine/Iieienl, Mill Im 
tho absence of proper hidaiicn for the tench- were the hulk of the Fellows nut engaged in 
ing body. Everywhere tho defecL had Home- luilimi reully hi fur the higher studies which 
how to be remedied, nowheio was it remedied they were Hiippnwd lo he pursuing,' und there 
so badly and bo imperfectly as in the English was liLilu miliieeinenl Ln Inn nine nn The paiL 
Universities. The few professorial endow- of the Luudian Sin Lute* which rein Led Ln the 
incuts supplied by Ilenry VIII oi pnvalo hIuiIich in Llie higher fueullieH, and even Ln 
benefactors became, with Lho decline in the Hume studying for II A., noon bmunc obsolete; 
value of money, increasingly inadequate. It and eventually a few months' residence was 
became difficult to insist even on continuous ah that was required between 11 A. and 
residence, in some cases tho lcclmes censed M A For lho iniijnnLy, lhe real education 
to be given It appears that about the year of unendowed students ended with llie II A. 
1H0Q fifteen out of twenty professors offered degree Even in the ease of Follow h, excuses 
lectures of some kind, but in some cases Lhny for non-rcMdence mine to be limie und innri' 
had to bo abandoned for want of an audience freely accepted lly the end of llie eighteenth 
(riiidicrdioji of Magdalen College, 1800) century it had come to he uudeialond that at 
The Regius Professors continued Lo he paid leant nflci Inking his M.A degree, n Fellow 
their £40 per annum till the middle of the was allowed to be imnleiit ru imn-ieHident ns 
nineteenth century. Tho rest of the teaching lie pleased, nud nothing whalcier interfered 
was left to the Colleges, with the idleness of those who plume lo May 

(2) College Tutors were chosen from Fcl- in Oxford At home colleges - cspcriujly 

low's of each College lint fellowships were All Souls and New College — the nruetiee 
never intended to remunerate teachers. The of " corrupt IPHiRiiulicm/ 1 - ic a Fellow be- 
legal restriction in many cases to parliculru ing allowed Lo lake a bribe fmm u man who 
dioceses or counties, or a nondegal tradition of wauled Lo sueeeed him - added Lo the abuse 
electing solely from Lho College, narrowed Lho by closing Llie fellowships lo poor men 
field from winch FcUuwr cuuld he cUobpu (L) Tim uvea hum wluvh HludentH would he 
Consequently Tutors could not always he drawn was narrowed liy ihr Hone eouueeUon 
efficient, ana the incthevul rostiietion on mar- of the University with the established (’lunch. 
liftRc lcmaincd; oven when them were no The requirement of nuIihci ipbnn m llie LliirLy- 
Clcricnl restrictions on Fellowships, it was the nine AiLieles by eveiy uiuloigunhmLe jiL Lho 
tradition that Tutors uhould be in holy onlcr*. ago of sixteen, was not leumird when icliglmis 
The abler the man, the more ceitain ho was loleialion was established in the country at 
after a. few yearn of rcsidenee to go off to ho large,. The fact that time was moie iclighnm 
Tutor to a nobleman's son oi to take a benefieo liberty in Fnglaiul Limn in ltnisL ennliuenlal 
in the gift of the College. Teaching was chiefly countries, and consequently incii'e dissenlera 
in the hands of young men who did not from tho SLate ('huieh. only hiereinrd the 
intend to make a profession of teaching, number of the excluded Moieovei, oh the 
Though, ns late na the beginning of Lho eight- Universities practically erased Lo educate 
ccnth century, wo sometimes find a systematic for the professions of law and niedieine, llie 
dmsion of subjects and classta among College clnaa v/hich icquired a umvomiiy education 
Praclcctors, the tendency wag moic and more was smaller Ilian elsewhere. The Church 
to leave the teaching of the undcrgiaduato (in which Llie profession of Llie higher hcIiooI- 
mninly in the hands of his own Tutor. No- ninstei was virtually included) was Ilia only 
body could be eilicicnt in all subjects; tho career for which the University made any 
result was tho restriction of teaching to a few attempt to educate; and Lite medieval lindi- 
subjccts — Lhosc which tho average tuLor lion remained by winch n rourne in Ails was 
knew best, 13y the middle of tho eighteenth practically the only education recnveil by Ihr 
century litLlo was taught but the dossics and bulk of llie clergy, though u few Divinity 
a little Logic The average standard was low- lectures weio usually given to nil uiulei- 
The complaint that ho had been fined twopenno graduates in college. Tim expeiisi vouch* of 

for not attending a lecture which wna nob Llie colleges, except foi the fmiuditUnncis nntl 

worth a penny, was tJamucl Johnson's testimony tho despised clnns of servitors, nud their giow- 
to his own Tutor's competency; and his ing reputation foi nllem'H.i and iiieflicieney 

experience waa not exceptional In leading aggravated lho evil. Thoy fell into disfavor 
tho biographies and other records of Lho with the more strcnuoUB and progressive 

period, one is often astoniBhcd at tho amount classes. The number oT undergiaduates aL Ox- 

of learning and eorious study which was to he ford at the end of the eighteenth ccnLury was 
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much smaller th nn it lmd been at the begin¬ 
ning of it. Ry that Limn llio benefits or n, 
University cdaculioii wore* prnelindly confined 
Ln Lhc future clergy, Llu- hdiih of the huiderl 
gentry, mid a veiy nnuill Heelion of LIm pro¬ 
fessional clans winch, with m witliouL iihsihI- 
micc from LIm fimudntiuiiN, could afford hucIi 
n Luxury before beginning their training lor 
Urn liar (in Ejifilnnd a vr'ry huuiII profession), 
or medicine, or the like 
(fi) The exiuniiialiniiH pi escribed liy Urn 
himdiun HluLiBes hud become a pun 1 farce 
Tlie cuudid/U p was allowed Lo ehonse liih own 
examiners; lit* could thus wdeel n couple of 
young M A 'h whom lie enlcilnincd uL n reasL 
tin* night before The examines wcio ex- 
pooled to ask, and did ask, Lmdilimml ques¬ 
tions, Lhc anaweis to whieli the undergraduates 
had learned by iicmt from “ schemes" or 
little bookH provided for Iho purpose u few 
days before lho examination The dispuln- 
LuuiH and oilier eomlilmiiH leqniicd for Lho 
degrees —higher and lower -had ecpmUy 
degeiieiuLcd into the purest formalitm when 
they weie md "livin'used 11 by CungiegMion 
Revival In tlie Nineteenth Century - To 
lime who look back upon the eondilimi of 
the UmveiHiiy at the end of the eighteenth 
century Lhr wonder Ih that the dry bones 
should ever have lived again Urn vuin Lo 
speculate oil the onuses of Lhc revival which 
fust showed itself in the fust years of tlm 
coil Liny: Home may suggest the French Revo¬ 
lution, others the indiiocl effects of the icliRums 
revival wlueh dales buck to Wesley; or it 
may be that the vevy exhmniiy of tlm i\w- 
cune awakened in the minds of a few able men 
a sense that HomeLhing must be done Lo cine it 
CcrLain it ih that the eighteenth nentiiry was 
Q period of progieHsive decay, the nineteenth 
conLuiy one of lofnrm The era of lefoim 
must no divided into two poitioiiH. Dining 
the first ha IT or the century the reform came 
wholly from within; Liken 1 was u icvival nf 
learning, of edueatioii. and of icligion, willi 
htLle change of maeliineiy; what rluuiges 
did take place were imlhited by the Uni¬ 
versity itself During the Heeond half id llio 
century the reforniH weie largely imposed upon 
tlu; University from williout, i v. by IVrlin- 
mcntj at the instigation and with the assist¬ 
ance of u informing party wiLliin, but in ways 
Ln which the UmveisiLy iih a whole would 
nevm have eniiHonled. 

Itefoim begun in I HOI) with Lho " new K\um- 
inritiun Statute ” wliieli HiiliHlitmed a real 
Evainimdioii in plaei* of the old pretence of 
one. (b»ni|H a l«*iil exinniiiciH weie [ippniuled 
by Llie University; a eerlahk degree of pru- 
fieienev was letpured for what was now called 
a u pass decree/' while a list wqh published 
of those who had Luken " honors, " divided 
uiLn Lwo oj (from 1H0H) Lhrco clauses; a foil) Lh 
cltiHH wan added in 1831. There were two 
lists of honors—one of Lhoso who hail dis- 


liiiRuiHhcd Lhemsclvcs in htleria huinanioribus 
(i c classica, ancient history, nnciont and mod¬ 
em philosophy) and one in Disciplinis Alathc* 
mafici.s ct Physicis It in not Loo much Lo say 
that the improvement which soon began to 
take place in the industry of undcigraduates, 
in lhc efficiency of the teaching and in llio 
tone of life among Llu* seniors has been cluelly 
due, ducolly or Indhectly, Lo the stimulus 
supplied IheHc cxaminatiunH, especially by 
the compelUmii foi honoid between Collcgca 
and indiviilualH. High honors soon became 
ho mueli cslcemnl by the gencinl public LliaL 
a FiiHl-eluHS — sLill more, what ivas then called 
a fl double first" (i.c. in classics and mathe¬ 
matics) — was supposed to mark a man out for 
distinction in Church or State, and the fact 
that he lmd taken ono was still remembered 
to Ins credit when lie lmd become a Prime 
Minister 01 an Archbishop The number of 
u honour men n was at fust small, they have 
now increased till they nio more numoioufl 
than the “ puss men ” 

Owing perhaps ill part to Lhc new examina¬ 
tions, \\ few Colleges began Lo aUend, us they 
had never done brfoie, Lo merit m tin* olccLion 
Lo fellowships and scholarships, Bnlliol lmd 
tin* foundation of its Tuline distinction liy 
opening its sdiolnislnpi Lo competition among 
/ill coiner , 1 1 Oriel did the same with its fel¬ 
lowships, and an Oriel fellowship became Lhc 
blue ubbon of tlm University. The growth 
of the " first Onel school ” —ti gioup of men 
of mildly nitionalisLic or liberal tendencies — 
h Lho fust sign of leviving intellectual life. 
Bishop VnplesLon (Provost 1HM-1B2H), A\el\- 
bislmp WluUely, and Bishop Ilainjiden aic 
Ha best remeinliered lepresen La Lives. They 
weie soon succeeded by the 11 second Oriel 
Hchuol," from which apiang Lhc lobgious move¬ 
ment in LIm Church of England known as 
the f * Traclaiuni ,p or u Oxford" movement, 
which began about Llio year 1833, (See 
Khiilk, John; Nfjavmvn, John Henry.) Re- 
aeLicnary as weie its iiiLcllecliial tendencies, 
the inovHiient did lend lo a icvival of serious 
theological study, and, if it absorbed tlio 
tutors in theological conlroveisy Loo much lo 
malm for educational efficiency, it at least 
produced a higher standard of personal be¬ 
havior mid tutorial duty, while its incicfla- 
ingly Roman tendencies stimulated a liberal 
reaction which was in sympathy with Lhc grow¬ 
ing demand for University rcRnm outside, 
When Newman joined the lloman Catholic 
(film eh in Uiia libeial tendency wna 

>oweifully reinforced, "If any (Mold man 
md gone' lo sleep in UvlO and lmd woke up 
again in IWjI),” says Mark PaUison (Mcmpirn, 
p 2JI), “he would have found himself in a 
totally new world In 1840 wc were in Old 
Tory Oxford, noL somnolent because iL was 
fiercely debating, as in the dayH or Ilenry IV, 
iL h eternal Chinch question . , In 1850 
all Lhia was suddenly changed na if by the wand 
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of a magician , . Very free opinloni cm 
all subjects wore rife , A mlliwi fever 
of change had spread Lhrough the cnllegen — 
the womlcMvmking nhriise ' UniversiLy le- 
fonn' had biicn ulLomi, and Unit in I he IIoiihp 
of Commons Tlic sounds seemed lo hiealhn 
now life into 119 We ugninst reform I Why, 
it was the very thing we had been lunging lor; 
wc were ready Lo inform a great deal — eveiy- 
thing— only shew as lmw to ki*L about it and 
givo ua the necessary jnnveis." 

Reform Period,— f/mnrad// Rrfomi Acl, 
1854 —Tlio excrliom of the Ilrfoi iilith inside 
and outside Lho UniveisiLy at InsL led to nil 
Aot of Parliament which appmvtlid a luuly of 
Commiasionera with power lo inquire and 
make rccommcmlalioiiH for the rcfoiin of llie 
Umvnrsity They presented in 1852 a le- 
poit which led to the University llefuim AcL 
of 1854 The cliangcB introduced by lIiih 
measure, or by the Executive Commission 
appointed under the act, may bp llum huiu- 
innmcd: (I) For the old " Hebdomadal Hoard " 
of Ilcada wna substituted a M Hebdomadal 
Council," consisting of Llie Chancellor (nomi¬ 
nally), the Vice Chancellor, the e\-Vire Chan¬ 
cellor, the two Procters, nml eighteen membeis 
elected by a new body called the Congicgulinn 
— of wham six must be Heads of Houses, 
six Professors, bix mcnibeis of Convocation 
(2) The now "CongicgnLum 11 consisted of all 
resident Doctors nnd Masters; n new tiluLula 
has to be passed by Lius body befoie coming 
before Convocation, and the power of amend¬ 
ment is vested in Lius body ill one Uy (it li 
believed) a mere oversight the old Oongiega- 
tion or Regents — now known ns Lho " ancient 
House of Congregation " — was not abolished, 
and remniiiB the author]Ly Tor lho confernirnt 
of ordinary degrees and a few other formal 
purposes ' (3) A certain number of new pro¬ 
fessorships wcio founded, and the endowments 
of old ones lnoreascd out of the revenues of 
certain Colleger, (4) In the Colleges most of 
Llie local restrictions foi fellowships ancl 
scholarships weic swept away, and it wna 
piovidccl that they should be Tilled by public 
competition (5) The religious test was re¬ 
moved as regards undergraduates nnd bache¬ 
lors, but it lemainecl for the degrees winch 
seemed admission to Llie governing body of 
the university It was not till 1X7L that 
u tcata " \rcro abolished for all degiees except 
those in Divinity, foi fellowships, and for nil 
Umveiaity and College offices except llio.so 
confined Lo clergymen 

Internal Reform ft, — Reforms from within 
now began to follow one [mother with gient 
rapidity In 1852 the classical com so wah 
broken up into two sections (1) An examin¬ 
ation known as the First Public Examination, 
populaily known ns ff Moderations " because 
conducted by ** Moderators," which was al¬ 
most purely classical, taken in the course of 
the second year, and (2) the final examination; 


to which the name |>f Liffinr lltimam*nh\tn 
Wn* now crmfliKi'il, which wan li 'hh rlirmral and 
arliniLled a huger element of phihmnnliy and 
niicienl history Llnui the old, uiiiliui|r i d sVluinl, 
A similar division wan effected belwren purely 
niulliemiitinil " MudrrrilioiiH" nml a Nelmnl 
of MnlhriiiulK’H and PliyairH Ollier liunnr 
examinations or "Schools" (liunhing fresh 
emir.M'H of hlurly) now lagan In lie founded; 
Lhi’ir mimes up In the pri muj! arc us follows, 
with dales of Hit' firsl examination in each 
ease: munrul Hcieiice (1853), law and mod¬ 
ern liisLory (1853, broken up into two 
hapiirnU 1 HchonlH in 1873); theology (1870), 
Indian language* CI SS7 >, Semitic Ungungn* 
(IS1I2), now muled us a school of Ouenlid 
languages; English literature (1HIIS), modern 
1 lingua Ren (1!KJ ft). NmnerotiH ehonges have 
taken plare m the Fuss School, in which a 
large number of u options ” iH now allowed 
The first alone of (hr Unncnuly Museum was 
laid iu lR55, and (ms been followed hj a huc- 
cession of buildings lo meet Lho rcquitcincnla 
of Hludenls in nulimil wnenee and medimie. 

(hue/ ,si Uj ('nvntw wunri, 18SI T'lu* lie\l 
gient legal change in tin* urgaiii/nlion of Mir 
lliuvoiMly wan elToeterl bs an Ael of l'ailm- 
liient picked in 1877, and by the StjilutcH of n 
Cuiiiniisfiion apiKiinted under lire Ael, which 
were made in 1881 The changes which now 
Look place were of n more Hwecpmg kind than 
in 1851 1 (l) The Latin hUtluliH (uomtly me¬ 
dieval) of Llie Colleges wtic roponlcd, nincisc 
nml buHinesslike English hIaIiiIch were sub- 
Hliluled for them, while an easy method of 
Nuh.HOqueiil ameniliiieul (liv Order in Coiinnl 
nn the petition of a College) win provided 
( 2 ) The life tenure of fellowships - a fenturo 
almost peeulnu In Ovfmd and Caiiibndge 
nmong medieval UniversilH's, and Llie smiiec 
of Lheii worst almses—was abolished Klrc- 
Lions were now to be for seven years in llie case 
or lum-residenL or 11 Pii/e” fellowshipa, while 
Fellows engaged m educational work were to 
hold their fellowhliipH — subject lo periodical 
redlocLion — ns long as they discharged llie 
duties Power was also given to elect lo 
fellowships pcrntins engaged in 11 leaearcli ” 
0) The requirement of celibacy (which bad 
been to Home oxleiil modified for nnitieulnr 
CiiUi-ge* by hpmal eimiimvuU of LbiMiWe Cum- 
liilssiun) was uboliihnl, subject Lo pn.vision 
hecuring llie niesenee of ji ceil am mimher of 
unmlimed Fellows lo leside iu (’ollege (4) All 
clerical lesti ieliuns upon llie rdeelioii lo head¬ 
ships mul fellowships (with the exception 
of ClniaL Church, whose Ilernl was alHo Dean 
of the diocesan Calliedud, and one oilier 
College) were now lenioved, exeejit in the 
case of one fellow (neeatuonnlly two or lluce) 
Who wcic usually leU for the eomluet of 
the College services and the pi ovation nf the¬ 
ological infltruclion. (5) I'm flier prnfesaor- 
shipg were cmlownl, nnd Lho riulownienlfl 
of existing professorship. 1 ] increased by tho 
50Q 
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annexation of a Mlnn-dup in otic nf iJn* f'nl- 
W<iH Lo ill* nMpcrlUe 4'liairn, and liv Mu- mi- 
, )0H iL](m nf further puj tin 'll 1 4 upon the 1 'idlrgo 
rcvenuci Mi) 01 her paj nifiiLs for Fnnrr^ily 
iiiiriMhi'i whi* nn|inu..l upon lhe rullrgiu 
(wlicn their rrwinm win- milhnrul) m 
proportion In lion (7) Till* wduo 

of frlluwHlups - liilln-ihi vn\ vanriM 1 * - w.ih 
m |iicrd lo n uniform £200 nr (m mimr cjihi m) 
for felhrwa engaged in trurlnug \m nnimm 
Other Ui'hnuiH unit I n^iilntwn , i, The clFirl 

of Lhesr r'liiuiK* 14 was In Iminfinii I hr Uni¬ 
versity fiiiiii a ihmIii'suI iuhI hugrly r , h*iirnl 
iuhLilul inn, o] i^i mill nf i until ill inio n 
modern llm\ei*itv, ami I In* lmd> of Unllege 
TuloH into an niilepeiidi al mil pmiiiiiienl 
pmfVmmi Mill Mir eh'Migi i w Inch uric 
inli'mlili'cd 1 j v |nn.air uml r\ini-h‘gul lulum 
on Lln* pari nf llm (’iilloges hrfurr him! uftrr 
Mir ('uinmHinin nf INS I non* ipuh 1 uh inipni 1 - 
lmil an uny ulucli ripprui upnii Mir fair nf 
llie Ntnlul e-book Pin.Me imaiigi nn nH be¬ 
tween a miiuII iiuuilm oT fnllcgi'i far nuu- 
bined nr iulvictdlrgmir Ircluiv** la wan nhuul 
Lhe yrai IS70, ami wric grudmdh rxlnidid 
until vu I nullv all limim-h Hun i llnmighniil 
lho I 'olli'gi i wn r ripen In l in- wlmh 1 IHiivi'i illy 
Tin* College Till 111 H Weir lIni'! I I'liri ril from 
lho lninh'li nf Ion many Ih hin"* nu Ion many 
sulijorlH, wlmli had him one main ouiim* of 
Lulmial liirllicienrv Tin* ('ullrge Tulnia worn 
in fin.I 1 1 uiinffu nit«1 lulu a hnilv nf supplr- 
moJilury Iriiivrrdtv (cjii licirf Tin* iiiningr- 
nu k Jil ovonLiially uhlniued a si-ininflinal irr- 
ognilinn finui lhr FniMinilv, anil a irmil 
Slulubi (DM) I uh now definitely mgjuii/rd 
lhe whole Iiui\n f nr l'nil ego To lorn anil Lrc- 
ilirriH into 11 Faoiillii'V who elect icprcHcn- 
lulivrs in hiI runl vulo \\Hli lho I'lcifchHiiin ih 
mojnljiTn of Fni iiUy Moulds Ah a i niihe- 
quoni'o of iIiih ehiingi 1 ami of lho general widen¬ 
ing nf liilcllrelllul lilti*r<*-»t h, lln 1 nhl nlvlr of 
lecLuie, which was mainly u rnnslnmig 
fm Mir inoHl purl dimippeuml, nail wluil used 
lo In 1 called Lho " prufeismnd " lnimnor of 
lecturing Look iH place Al Lho snino Lime, 
hy a HpmilunomiH lmL rapid o\nhilioii, a ayalom 
developed undor wlmh Lho ('ullrge Tutor 
impurLod uiHlnirLioii ohii fly hy hearing mul 
dwcu^mg ohhuy 1 * with hi ugle pupil* m two or 
Llnoo pupils together Tlio pinchee appears 
Lo huvo biroim 1 rniimiou aomowlioio in Llm 
ho rond (pmrLi'i nf lho iiinoLoouMi reiiLury-- 
and was houii oxnoolod of rvorv Tutor r il 
now i <iiihIiLii1oh tlio niosL HainiolonaLic fou- 
Lure of Oxford oihii alum 
A fow other lorouL olnmwos may hiiolly ho 
monliotiod (|) In IKON U was nmdo posaihlo 
for stmlonls lo keep lho hlaLiiLahlo icsKilenm 
for ilewieeij ami in ohLuin al amall oMieiwn 
Lho lionrfilH nf (fmvorHily windy willioiil lieiiiR 
monihorH of a Colle^o oi Ifall; Llu'ie lire now 
Hcimi: 2 ‘>0 “ mm-oollogiftlo hLuiIohLh " (2) In INOD 
Lho Umvomiiy undoilook, jointly willi (!ain- 
u NyHlom of oxainiimLion for wchoola 


(undoi a jomL Sclmoh KvuiiiiiiuLion Hoard), 
and in JN7H a ayaLom of local oxiuniiuiLioins 
(Senior mul junior) for hoya mill rii h, — clnc/ly 
ialondorl fur those who do not luloiul to pro- 
ooud Lo Mu' Uin\orwilioa, — which has lmd a 
markoil ofTrrL in impioviiiR lho eflicionry of 
Lho M'condiiry schools LlamiRliouL Lho rmnilry 
(Si'o 10\ vminationh ) (;j) In 1870 women 

ho^an lo In 1 ndinilLod to (-’ollo^o lecLmoa mid, 
ly pm nln umnii’unonL with Die ovimiinoia, 

10 Home of lho oxamiimlioiiH The nanira of 

wmiioii liiwt appeared in a mipploinoidary 
jilhi-ud ela**s hhL in l.Slj;k Nearly nil lho exam 
iimlioTM me now open lo women, lmL C'anvo- 
ialiun has hh fm irfused lo ailmiL Ihom lo Lho 
aelinil dolin' Kimr Ilulh fur Lho loaidenco 
nf woiuoii hludoiiLs have heon piuvided. 
Nomoivilli* foiloRe (18711), Fatly Mai'ftftrch 
Hall (187(1 ('lunch of ICjiRland), St IIiirIi^ 
Hull (1SS0), SI Ililda'h Jlnll (180H), (Soo 
Wnut v, Knur \ iion or ) (-1) A Hyalcm of 

u Ihnu’iMly Fxtensiim" for providma Icc- 
lini's nf a Univeihily o Inline lor m lawns 
UnmiKhmil the vouwLiy was nisliluted 
lenhiliM’ly in I.S7.S and deJiniLoly m 1885. 
while in intlSJ a Hirttem of M Tiilonnl Cla^sch jI 
fm Lhe iiiaiT LIioiourIi insLiuclion of working- 
i ni‘ii filiideiils was oHLahlishud by lho Uiiiver~ 
hily in rnnmilliilioa wiLh represent a lives of the 
trade uuimiN (Hoo UNivinthiTY FxtkkMon ) 

The riowLJi nf .special HlmlieH which could 
mil conveniently he made the huIijocL of nu 
Hoiioh Noluio) Iiqh led Lo Lho oiRnniznlion 
of uiiinim muses wliirh do not lend up lo n 
decree The iiiHlilulion of tlio llhodcH Scliol- 
aiHlun hj Mir .Soulli Afiicun inillionaiic, CJccil 
lUiotles, Hoinelime Pinno Mimwlcr oi Capo 
(hilmiy, ujaoli ennldes a larRO number of 
Anieimuij (’alonial, and (lei man students, often 
HiimuwhuL older 11 inn Llui bulk of English un- 
dcigriuhmteH, to study in Oxford, lias Leaded 
in the same direction, and HLiniuhiLcd a demand 
Tor M ^loHiRradiiRli' T ' education (Sco llpomis 
HniULA.iiBiiiPs) The presence of a small 
nuinbei of foimoi 1 Hlmleiils in the rr tutorial 
classes' 1 also ennalilulca a hotly for which 
Lhe mdiimry cumculniu ih uiismlcd Tliejc 
msw demands have in pail been mol by lhe 
iuslitulion of a number of diplomas accessible 
after a shorter coiuao of study than ib icquiicd 
for Lho Dpritps. The following couiscfi lend¬ 
ing to Diplomas linvo ro fm been inuliiuted 
aiilhiopolci^y, niclueology, economics and 
political Heicnee; foresliy; Rcogiaphy; rural 
economy; scienLific engineering; and the 
theory, history, and piarlice of educuLion 

PrcBCiit Problems, — How Tar lhe i evolu¬ 
tion of 1881 and tlio changes conset|uenl upon 

11 imvo done all LlinL is irepined in enabling 
lhe University to meet Llui educational rc- 
([uiieinuiilH of modern England is a question 
ulumi wliicli opinions are at present divided. 
Imuda and ouLsitlc Oxford Lhrrc arc those who 
won 1(1 like Lo reduce the Colleges to moro 
bonrding-huuses, to pool their revenues, and 
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completely to icorganizn the IJhivmily on 
the German model There me, of comae, 
ccniflcrvnlives who would nUcr nothing or he 
contenL with Lho smallest amoiml of change 
which would avert a new Coni mission There 
is an inter mediate school — representing pei- 
hnpg lho Inrgest sculion r»r the leaidcut leurherH 
of the Univeidilv — wlio would leLuin Lho 
"tutorial system ns the most rliiirarlemlic 
and the moat successful fmlilie of the present 
organisation, while Lliey recognize the uecri- 
aity of considerable changes, not so much in 
the way of onothei violent revolution from 
without as to Rive the actual wm king purt of 
the University the power, which it at present 
lacks, of reforming lLnelf, Without attempt¬ 
ing a discussion of pinposed leinediea, it may 
bo convenient briefly to notice the fen Lines of 
the present ayslom moat subject to enlieismi 
(l) The Umveiaity is go\cincd in an extiaoi- 
dinaiy and (except at Cambndge) unpar¬ 
alleled manner. Through the ehungcs in lho 
method of taking the l\ A. dcgiee, uolhiug liafl 
been done to make tlio MA a lealitv, Unit 
degree is still accessible to the ]\ Ada of a com 
tain standing and on the payment of fen 
'Without any examination. Even 11 Congre¬ 
gation"— composed of icfudeiit M.A'h — 
includes ninny casual lcsideiiLs in (^xftjrd who 
may have taken no moie tJnin a pass dcgiee, 
and have no official position in the \h\Weimty 
or any College, while Lho supreme governing 
body of the Univcmily still consists of all 
M.A.’a, resident 01 non-resident, who rpialify 
by the payiTunl of a smnH feu A suitimuua 
from the eonsenalive wiiejnillcrs in (Kfnid 
can always bo tainted to bung up a few bun¬ 
dled Masters—largely comitiy clergymen — 
to defeat the schemes which have cmuinended 
themselves to the majority of the Leaching 
body, The rejection of a proposal to uholihli 
" compulsory Greek" in Ilcsponsimis for 
students intending to giadufttc in maUiomnliea 
or natural science is the moat recent exploit 
of this legislative mob (2) Although of Into 
veals an increasing number of fellowships 
lmvc been bestowed upon persons engaged in 
educational woik or <r res cm oh," a consider¬ 
able numbci of non-icsulont or "idle" Fol¬ 
lows remain Whereas with the reformers of 
1891 one of the chieE objects was tn ut>c the 
fellowships as a moans to stalling men in pro¬ 
fessions instead of piovidmg inducement to 
"hang about" Oxford, it id now widely felt 
that this was not the purpose for which Uni¬ 
versities and Colleges were endowed (3) A 
large portion of College levennes is devoted to 
granting scholarships — mostly of IRO for four 
years — often to the dona of more or less 
wcfllLhy parents. (4) The Commissioners of 
1881 — elderly men educated on the old sys¬ 
tem — had little sympathy with the modern 
conception of a Umvcisity na an institution 
not only for teaching, but for the promotion 
of rcscaioh and learned work. In the subjects 


largely wluilir'fl by unrh'igrndimles there arc 
.some two nr three Urnfi^sfirH for twenty or 
thirty College leurhonj engaged in the mmic 
study. Them* men are often so hard worked 
Mini lhey have iiisuflieir ut Immue to do nny- 
Ihiug njusiderable in the way of re-eareli and 
learned pniduelinn, the HiuneeH of succecrling 
to a piofehMomhip, v\ on at lifly or M\fy, are 
Monll, and theie in little oilier encouragement 
to such wink Finlher, the College Tutors 
begin Llieir work loo eaily find w ilium l mlr- 
(jiiiLte prepiiialhm, often in the very 31*111 
aflrr they lui\e HiuhIk'iI lheir own J 1 A euursp, 
(. 1 ) Theie me eoiuplumlH of 1 lie (viminy of 
exiLiiunulniiiH. Home would like to' supplant 
or supplement them by Mie lerjuirement of 
"(bsxeiluLions " and llie mine direct training 
in the methods of onginid research which such 
a requirement would shumlule, while olheiH 
would piefer Lr> pi mule foi Llie encourage¬ 
ment of sueh work by pnslgraduate study 
((i) Theie is u want of rmiperiUion and ro- 
oidiiiuluiu between the vniious CnueiMly 
authorities concerned wilh (iimuce, mul br- 
tween them mul llie Colleges (7) Tlieie are 
llie long-sliindiiig enioplauilH u 1 * lo llie expen- 
sivniesH of the College* 1 , and the vnUuil ex¬ 
clusion or jiooi men from then ndsnnlngei 
Among the most iirhuneed lefoiinns it hceiim 
Lo be considered Ilia! Unnenily Ulid (‘allege 
revenues should ehii flv be devoted lo the sup¬ 
port and I'dueullfin of workingmen students. 

TIk* 1 Plum to pimci nT a Liberal (Ju\ enuneiil, 
with an euorinouH nuijoiily al its buck, m UUJU 
hlbmiluled lire outcry for Umvewly nform. 
Tim moderate refnrmcis within the Cnneisily 
WPic encouraged fn inuke an elfoil foi sucli 
"icforni from williin" iih would nveil Llie 
necessity for a Coiniinsiion The present 
Chancellor, Earl Curium, seconded their cf- 
foils and published a book 111 which lie made 
various suggest mux. Reforms for legislation 
moie or leas on the lines pionosed by him have 
been introduced by Couueil, Some of them 
have, been rejected; n l hr is mo Hlill under dis- 
cuRHion, The gient ob.slaelrs lo lefonn fiom 
within arc tlio fact that some cjT Llie elmnges 
most generally demanded — Mich n.s a dimin¬ 
ished expendiLine on mm-iesidenl Fellows ami 
Bchohu’H who can come Lo the University with¬ 
out aasisliuiec — icipiire a unanimity muons 
twenty independent governing bodies winch 
has so fur not been Heeuml, while the cum- 
broiiHiie.sq [ ultracinmervnliHiii. and ignorance 
of tho ultimate governing bouy of the Univer¬ 
sity make it impiobable that any ooiinideniblo 
propo.salH for i of or in will ]uihh into a HlnLuLo, 
oven when they are re com in cm led to them by 
a lending conservative sLalomimii whom they 
have themselves elected Lo Llie hradnliip of the 
University If Llha article in maintained, par¬ 
liamentary intervention is hnoiicr ru latoi in¬ 
evitable ^leanwliile reformers may console 
thcniaclvca wiLh llie inflection tlmL now, aa in 
the past, some of the advnncea most needed 
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Jn Lhe studies, Hip leaching, untl Hip general 
tone Oxford may be — and In a large extent 
nro being— parried ouL by the HilenL develop¬ 
ment uf public opinion among Hint much 
criticized body of men, llie College Tutorn. 
who arc still taking the largest shun 1 in the mil 
work of the Uni vend Ly 
Them mo now 07 piofrHHors of the Univer¬ 
sity, over 00 umvermtv lemlerfl and lecLurein 
(hut Home (if Lhene are iiIho rollout* lulnrn, elr,), 
ncaiiy 200 college lulorH and leehum, and 
nearly 3000 iimlorgiiuluule HludenlH in resi¬ 
dence, and about 100 lenident II A ’b still 
lnigd}' engaged m *Lndy. Tim number uf 
women hLihIciiIb in Oxford (uniimlriculalcd) 
is 311 T II lb 

See Student Life; Demibeb 
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gifMfm Orrmicnsis (CliiBHical tml uncritical, baHrd 
on Mwj collci’turn o( DocmnciUs, now Jn tho Ar¬ 
chives, mode Ijy Twynr ) (Oxford, 1074,) Tito 
finaund Fnnllfili Lnuniliftiuii cdlicd nnd plildiBlicd 
by J, (iiilrli, 7Vic History nnd A7ifijLu(iej of tho 
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PACIFIC, COLLEGE OF THE, SAN JOS^, 
CAL, — A 11 institution of higher learning 
fliLunted in Col lego Park, halfway between tho 
Lownfl of San Josd and Santa Clara, Tho 
institution wnn the pioncci Protastaut college 
of California The that charter was granted 
in 1851, and iho school was opened in Santa. 
Clara, May 21, 1851 In 1071 it was removed 
Li) iU piGHcnt location. The college owns a 
tract on Iho Alameda, which will bo used 
for tho erection of other college buildings. 
Though previous to 1C 11 a umvciaity iniiamo, 
the institution has never attempted to do 
moio tJma college work However, in tho 
deendo of the fifties it established tho first 
medical school in Hid slate Tins school later 
became mcorpoi ated hh the Goopcr Medical 
School of San Francisco, which in tunc wab 
acquitcd by tho Imslcos of Loland SUnfoid 
Junior University Tiuoughoub its history 
the college han ijeon under tho pationiigo of 
tho MeLnedist Episcopal Church, but 10 in 
no Himae Hcctarian As caily as 1862 the col¬ 
lege voLed to admit women to its couraca. Ab 
integral parts of tho institution until Juno, 
Hill, were tho preparatory and music and art 
(lupnitmcnts On tho dalo named theso de¬ 
partments wero separately organized under 
the HAinn piosidnnt and trustees, mid nra now 
known as Collego Park Academy and Pacific 
Conservatory of Music and Ait, respectively, 
Tho library and laboratory facilities are such 
ns to enable Htudonts to pursue thoroughly 
ill the regular collego courses and to do the 
fundamental work looking toward lusher 
special ti aining in tho professions, teaching, 
and engineering. Entranen and graduation 
lemnremenla are ccpud with those of the other 
colleges and universities of tho stato Tho 
eollugn faculty munbarg twenty-two, Tho 
onmllinont, in tho college ib 134, and in Col¬ 
lege Park Academy and Pacific Conservatory 
210, making a loLal of 344 J. W, II. 

PACIFIC UNIVERSITY, FOREST GROVE, 
OREGON, — Was organized in 1854 under 
Congregational auspices, but it is not aubjeofc 
to cFenomnmliomxl control. Tulalin Academy, 
out of wincli the college developed, was 
granted a charter in 1840, Rev. Sidney II, 
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Mardli, D D , wfiH iLh fir'll President and re¬ 
mained at tho head uT the liiHlituliim for 
twenty-six years Vnrdiu UmvmiLy h frankly 
a collier and makes no univeisily pieteiiHiniiH 
buL because of legal difficulties in Hlill minimi 
to uso tlio original Lillr. It i< , i|uim , h Idlem 
units for enhance, and a full foiii-yeuin' course 
for Ike IlftcualaurPnto degree II enufein 
the degreo of M A. for one ypju of gradual!* 
wmk above the A.J). course and llio pie.sen- 
talion of an acceptable Uicnifl The total 
value of campus and buildings h SI 08,01)1) ami 
the cadi endowment is S245,()()() The family 
mnnbcrii twenty-seven, and Ihwo air — < r )0 
students in all departments W. W. P. 

PACIOLI, LUCA (also PACIUOLO) - 
Mathematician, known frmn Iuh birthplace ns 
Fra Luca di Bui go Han Sepolcro. Jfc was a 
piomincnt witter on inalhciiiulics abouL the 
yuiu lofld The mime appears ui mic of Ins 
works as Pncioli, but Llic fanidy name was 
Paciuolo, ho Unit both spellings lire given in 
the histones of mathematics He \v«h bum 
at Uorgo San Sepolcro, in Tuscuiij', about 
1115, and died in 1515 Un \vi\H llic first man 
in modern Li men to publish in printed form a 
noteworthy general ticiilbo on nml hr in films, 
the Sumfi dc Arif/imehcn frrojNrlrm IVopni- 
tiom ct Propurhonalila, written in Peiugia m 
1437 and published nt Veiuco in 1191, a wound 
nditinn appearing posthumously in 152.4 Ho 
wont to Vonico in 1*101 mid nolcd iih a Lutor 
in the household of a wealthy mcuiluiul, 10 - 
maining thorn until 1171, when he wonL in 
Home AbouL Lius tune ho ontoied Lite Minor¬ 
ite order, but continued bis work ns a teacher. 
In 147(1 ho wrote a work on mathematics for 
Ins pupils m Perugia, but it was never printed 
In 1181, while leaching at Zara, ho wiotc nn- 
othor, but that is rdau lost. It is probable), 
however, that the cbsquIihI features of both 
of these works appealed in his Srima of 1-104, 
From 1471 to H7G ho tiavelcd extensively 
(per diucrsL paeai cc conuentdo pcrcgrinanilo , 
as ha says) and may possibly have goiio to 
tho Oriont llis £fnnn is a largo tiealiae, 
contaiiiiiig about all that was known of al¬ 
gebra, gcomctiy, and aritlimctic aL the Lime 
it appeared From 14911 to 1400 be was teneh- 
ing in Milan, and in 1497 ho wiotc his Dunna 
Proporhone, publialnng this at Venice in 1501) 
Ha also published an edition of Euclid (Venice, 
1509) Othcr manuscripts of his arc cxUnt, 
but no others have been published. 

DJfi 

PACKARD, FREDERICK ADOLPHUS 
(1704-18(37)..— Foundor of American Sun¬ 
day School journalism; graduated from llai- 
viud College in 1814, and engaged in jour¬ 
nalism and public life lie was editor of 
the Sunday tfcliool AfnoazLnc, the ►Sunilaif 
School Journal and the Youth's Penny 
Gazette, Besides numerous articles on Sun¬ 


day School leaching, Iih puldiealiom include 
Ihiwn flihlc fhrlwnnrtf (18.17), The Tear far 
Ttnighl (IH'bl), T/u Tmrhu Tuirhmg (1851), 
Lr/r of Iluhnl (Jru n (INi(i), mill Puhhr Xthtwh 
of the (hiitul SlHtvt (LSlid). W H M_ 

See Sunday Sniuipi.H 


PADERDORN, UNIVERSITY OF, WEST^ 
PHA LI A, PRUSSIA. : IvU/iblishnl U\ Pn mT - 
BiHhrip Theodore of Fiiihlculuig in Mie muii 
K ill Like a number of oilier Ueiiniiii mu- 
vermin s, U owed its inigiu to i\ .Jesuit uillrge, 
Hiirh an iiihi iLiiiiim hiiMng been rounded in 
Piulcrlmni in I5‘I2 Tin 1 nniiciHly i-iuisimed 
only of a llmiliiginil (< 'allmlie) ami a philosoph¬ 
ical facnllv, nml in loiig*» in Hit gioup of the 
institiilion* of liighci learning llml \\ne dis¬ 
banded \i\ the euilv ivirl of the nmclmiih 
centiuy, its doors being elused m ISM) 

II T , .In 

Sec Jl». 4 lTh, SoriKTV ok, Kihu atiowi. IVoilK 

OF 

Rd Icronco - - 

I'iimhis.J Dte PmrcrMtUt i*(t(Inlnn\ (PuderlHirn, 
ISOS) 

PADUA, UNIVERSITY OF, ITALY — 
A Hiii/inm pniruih 1 wim esluldislu'd ni Padua 
Hi 1 ‘2'2 l 2, alUimigli it may be Lind hnv wild 
taught then* in (lie iwidflli eenlury The 
ininiediate cause of I lie oiigm of Putinu ITni- 
\eisily wiih the HeiTssimi of Hie htinleiils 
and profe.HHOTH us a Jesuit of dissensions with 
the city ftuthoiilleH I ill L l hat iiiutleM weie 
not ho Hiilisfaclory ul Padua is imlientefl 
by a eimlrnet of \‘i r 2H between aludenla and 
tho ally ftiiLhorilieH to move lo Veirelli 
From Uih it appeal h Hint already at that 
diiLc Llieic weie from 25(111 to MJ00 atudmila 
at Padua, and thin university was not af¬ 
fected m apite of the migration of a number 
lo Vureelli Between 1LW7 unrl 12011 a dc- 
clinc set in, and the imivoisity pnirlicnlly 
cenied Lo cxjhL owing lo Lbe tyranny of tlio 
EsskcIiiii A Hi'eoud luigialion fioin Bologna 
gave Padua a new Mail, slalutea wne drawn 
ii]i, and a Papal Hull wiih granted in J20I 
by Urban IV and wuh confiniicd in Id 10 by 
Clement IY The mum el pal authorities eun- 
tuhntcd largely to 1 ho huccchh of the univer- 
mty The most important family was for 
a long tune llic legal; grammar, Undone, 
and medicine grew up gradually In 1303 
n theological facAilty was mine tinned by Pope 
Urban V. Piuluu leached the highest ]) 0 inL of 
lun fame and /uiccchh in tin* fifteenth and wix- 
teenlh cenliirics and oven mii'p/inned Bolognn. 
It was an linporLiuit center of (he ReimisNante 
sludieH and oil tliul account uLlrncteil many 
foreign studenls, although the law ntudents 
b till jiicdoiiunated In Llic eighlecnlh cen¬ 
tury ike university declined mpidly and did 
not attain to any importance until the na¬ 
tionalization of iLnly, although cflorLs were 
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made to revive it under the Austrian rule. 
Them are at pirwiiL the following fucuWioH. 
law, medicine and Hiirgery, mathematical, 
physical, and natural sciences, (>]iiloHr>|>iiy 
find letters Hcsides Llicxe there mo schools 
of engineering and pharmacy, and u course 
for Lranung of teachers, The enrollment 
in LfllO-Ll wan 1SW3, «f wlunu 400 were m 
the faculty (if law 

Sec It.ua, Educition in 

Reforoncos — 

Cobix, I 1 ' M .Sfuritt aciriittficu-lrlii mnn dcllo Studio di 
Padtna (Pudiin, 1HJ1 -1S J/».) 

Minerva, llawfhuch dir yrkhrtan Well (Htrnailmrir, 
1011 ) 

IUfliiiJALS, II t/mifrai/ita n/ Europe m tho Middle 
Ayps, (Oxford, lH'JO) 

PJEDAGOGIUM — See IIall 

PAGE, DAVID PERKINS (1S10-IS-18) — 
Leftdei in the tioinml hcIiduI movement and 
author of the most pnpulai cdiiealionnl Inmk 
published in the United Stales; horn in Epping, 
N.IL, tlie 1th of July, 1810 ITe pot Ins 
Bciiaolinp in the (Induct schools uf New Hamp¬ 
shire and at Ilia IlnmpLon Academy, At 
nineteen yearn of ago In* began hin careur na 
teacher at Newbury, Mass,, and three years 
Inter ho was elected vier-pnnnpal of the high 
school at Nowlmryport His address on 
" Duties of Pntenla i\m\ Teacher a," reiul heforo 
the Aineiionn Institute of Instruction in Au- 
giiHt, 1838, Hornro Miuin deelmcd thn finest 
cdiiealionnl paper llmL had been lend Ijefoie 
that ftfiwmUou during iln eight yonm of cxiftt- 
cnco. During Uhi next mix yearn l*ugo con¬ 
tributed regularly to Llio Common School 
Journal edited by Horne,o Mann, and took an 
active part m the various educational meetings 
organized by Mr. Maim in Maim nil une Us and 
llenry Barnard in Connecticut. 

With the opening of the normal school at 
Albany (the first in Now Yoik) in IBM, Pago 
was solecLcd as principal upon Lho hearty 
recommendation of Mann and IJarnard Ilut 
Lho new institution met with a sLonn of oppo¬ 
sition, 11 The newspapers ridiculed and de¬ 
nounced it They invented all kinds of false¬ 
hoods about Mr. Page, and in many ways 
misrepresented tho school and its work, Tho 
politicians wei□ ngainst it, and the teacher,s 
of tho stale had no love for the school or its 
Massachusetts principal " With each ses¬ 
sion of Lho Hlato assembly thn politicians en¬ 
deavored to abolish the school; buL Mr. Pngo 
visited all Lho chief cities of Lho state and ex¬ 
plained the purpose or the mnnial school. 
" llis presence earned convict inn and won 
allegiance. His speeches tinned the tide, and 
public senLiinent favored the school." Hut ho 
exhausted his physical powers in lus efforts to 
save the school, and lie died in his thirty- 
eighth year on the 1st of January, 1R-18. 

Mr Pago took an active part in institutes 


and other educational gatherings m New 
Yoik .State ns hr had previously done m Mas¬ 
sachusetts, IIohicc Mann remarks concern¬ 
ing his public lecturing, " lie possessed that 
nuo quality, so indispensable Lo an orator, the 
power to think standing on his feet and bofoie 
folks r ; 

Besides the essay on " Duties of Tamils and 
Tearheis/’ 0000 copies of which Horace Mann 
had printed and distributed to file loftcheis 
of Massachusetts, Mr Page's only published 
writing is Ins 77icory and Practice o/ Teaching, 
published m IS17 " No oilier hook on Lhe 
subject of eduealion," wulcs Albert E. Win- 
nliip, ff lias been read by so many Amencan 
teacheiH llirough so many yearn " At lho 
lime of Lho expnution of tho copynght (1880) 
more than 100,000 copies of the book had 
been sold; and with the expiration of the 
copyright three new American editions ap¬ 
peared Probably no other Amen can book 
on education lmn so much claim to be consid¬ 
ered a classic W. S, M. 

References — 

IUiLNAim, Hkniiv /Inicnam /Dirrnrd of Education, 
Vul V, m> Ml 1 -H*jn 

1*ii i- til's, W ¥ Dai id P Page (Now York, 1R02 ) 
WiNMiir, Amimit E Great American ii'ducnlora. 
(Now York, 1110U ) 

PAGE, EDUCATION OF THE. — Sec 
C’mvM.Mc Education; Gnnthy \nd Nodleb, 
Education of. 

PAIDOLOGY — iS«o Guild Study 

PAIN. —This is now regarded ns the sensa- 
tion that arises on stimulation of a particular 
point or nerve end on the skin. It was earlier 
thought to arise from overstimulation of nny 
sense oigim. According to von Frey there 
arc on the average from 100 to 200 pnm spots 
to the square centimeter. They nre about 
ton Limes as numerous as the pressure Hpols, 
and arc about 1000 times as climcult to excite 
That pain spots arc distinct has been shown, 
not incicly by mapping tho spots, but also 
fiom Lhe fact that thero me ccitnin tissues 
(tho conjunctiva and cornea) where there are 
pair spots but no pressuro spots, and others 
(the inside of the check) where there arc pres¬ 
sure spots but no pain spots. Von Ficy con¬ 
jectures that tho free nerve endings arc the 
sense organs of pain. W B P. 

Rcforonco 1 — 

Anoism., J. tl Psychology (NoW York, 1000 ) 

PAIN AND PLEASURE. — See Epicure¬ 
anism, Hedonism. 

PAINTING. — See Aut, Study of. 

PALACE SCHOOLS — That typo or 
schools which in imitation of tho Palace ,Schools 
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of Chnrleg the GreaL \v<*re frequently attached 
formally or infornmlly to the courts of kings 
or the liQuacholds of hoI>Ich< See Ammjin , 

ClIAllLBMACJNIi AND EDUCATION, CiKNTlIV 

and Nod ms, Education or; Guaiiino, dei 

GuAIUNI; RENAISSANCE AND EDUCATION, 

VmoiuNo da Psuma. 

PALAESTRA (TraWci-r/ia).A school in- 
tended foi tho physical training of hoys, over 
the ape of seven, which played an important 
purl in Greek education [tj.v ) 

Rofoiencefl] — 

Fueuman, K. Sehodta of Jfcllns, ILimta, 100H) 
Gn a an Hnu Eft, L Ersichuno uml Ihilcrnrht on Uat* 
mseften Altcrthum, Vo), I (WUrzIjurfi, 1H01) 

PALEOBOTANY. — Seo Botany 

PALEOGRAPHY. — See Textual Criti¬ 
cism, nlBo Liuhauy Sun vice, Tii uni no ron. 

PALEONTOLOGY, — The ticieiiLiflc study 
of tlic phenomena of life of paaL geological 
agea See Geology, 

PALERMO, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF — 
Sec Italy, Education in. 

PALMER, ALICE FREEMAN (1855- 
1002 ) — President of Wellesley College, limn 
at Colcsvillc, NY,, the 2ht of Fein nary, 
1855, She entered the Windsor Academy 
in 1805 and graduated in 1H72 That year 
she culoied the UuivciAily of Mudiigiiu, wheru 
alio graduated in 1870. Mi.ss Freeman was 
called to Wellesley College aa profoisoi of 
history in 1870; two years later she wua elected 
vice presidonfc of the college, and in 1882 nho 
Wfta ahosen piesiclent Tina position she held 
until her mariiagc with Pioleasoi George II. 
Palmer of Harvard Univcisily in IRH7. From 
1802 to 1804 she was dean of the women's 
department of the University of Chicago, 

Mia Palmci held luimoiouu incidental edu¬ 
cational posts during her brief but bnllinnt 
careci, Fiom 1889 to tho time of her death 
she waa a membei of the Stale Board of Edu¬ 
cation of Massachusetts and gave considerable 
time to the reorganization of the slate normal 
schools She was active in the councils of tho 
Collegia to A1 limn ed Association. From 1888 
to the tunc of her death she* was one of the 
trustees of Wellesley College She was ono 
of the directors of the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago in JB03, Shu was president of 
the Woman’s Ilomn Missionary Association, 
and a member of the hoard of trustees of tho 
International Institute for Girls in Spain, 

W. fi. M 

Sec Wellesley College, 

Reference, — 

Palm Bn, Geo hob II, The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, 
(Hastoil, iooy) 


PALMIERI, MATTEO — Ki*o Ubnaib- 
hanck ami Education. 

PALSGRAVE, JOHN (d 1551). ~ Klig- 
IihIi divine, who enjoyed the favor of Henry 
VIII and wu,H unpointed by him luLur to 
PiLUt’c-NH Mmy (the king's msler) and later 
to Henry FiUcruy, Luke of lheliimmd (the 
king's natural son) Palsgrave )md studied 
nL Cuminidge, Pans, Luinani, and Oxford. 
Ue wim the author of the i<nrbiMl vork giving 
11 io rules foi lIio promiiiemlion ami grammar 
of the Fienrli language and a Firiieh-lhigliHli 
mid English-Fiench dirlinimry The Lille of 
the work, which appeared iif 1511(1, uni) wiih 
jointed hy Richard PyiiHrm, wan LcscfniVciasc- 
ment tic la Langur fr aucoy,\i, compote par 
Hiazitfrc JcJmn PolttQTnvCi AngfoitHi natgf dc 
Londrcfi el pre/duu dw Paris The work in 
still of value as a storehouse of ob/mlele ]Cng- 
lisli words and phrases, Another jmmeer work 
of PnlHgmve waa the IninshiHon for twluwl use 
of a buhn play into English p This was the 
AcolaUm of G. FulloriiUH, published iinrici the 
lith 1 Jnnniut Pnhgrnvc, LunthmcttsiH, firphr n- 
sm Anphni m nniimham Amlrisfi Tl#r Fam¬ 
ed// of Amlndun trnuslalnl m la our English 
tongue tiftei such mnnnir tin r/n7f/n*n arc taught 
m grammar ttchaul, fust nurd fur vnni, as the 
Latin lielh, and uftnu'mito according to the 
House and meaning of the Latin sndiurrs, elc 
In the iledieaLion (to Henry VIII) PiilNgimi' 
attacks the pieviulmg method of Inunhiliug 
good Lalm into lmd and barbarous balm 
"instead of puio Koglisli winds runl jilirases ’ 
He wishes to no<‘ 11 Hitch an eslubliHlied nmrnagc 
between the two Umguvn i\h miiy bo 
nn inerediblo furLheiance Lo nttiiiu tho pure 
Lulinily by," 

Rorerorcos — 

Dutiouarjf <i/ iVafioimf IJinQrajihy, 

W^thuN, Fohtlu liuoitah itmmmor Sdwola (o IfWO 
(Cimihridno, 1 DOS,) 

Early Euohsh H'rifei* on hdumtwn. Il c p Com 
LM . ltllii, pi> *IHn -PH) LWaHhmRlmi, m'A ) 

PAMPHLETS — Sec Tiiai’TH, ICduca- 
Tional. 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE. — bittle or no 
facilities wore provided for education in the 
Canal Zone bcfmc Llio work was taken over 
by the United Stales iSjmuish schools hud 
existed at Panama and Colon, and under the 
French a few colored louchns hail boon im- 
noiTod lo look after the cluldu-n of the laborers; 
but as the French lmd no light of government 
in the diNLnel, little progress was made. With 
the arrival of AnunieuuH, liowevn 1 , tho demand 
for school fiU'ilities soon made itself felt, but 
little jirogress could be made heroic mora 
ircssing needs such as buildings for dwelling 
louses were satisfied. By 1007 there wera 
twonly-fivo school buihliiigH (eleven for white 
and fourteen for colored children) in nine' 
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tccn towns, with Lwenty-onn white ami f'iplil- A uniform roursc of sLudy, which required 
con colored teachers Ily 1000 Lho number careful consideration in order to meet the local 
of schools had increased to twenty-nine hi situation, is also in use. Another difficulty 
twenty-one towns (twelve schools for 075 is the grading of pupils who are drawn from 
while children, and seventeen schools for 1417 every state in the Union and to secure the 
colored children) There weic in 1000 thirty- cooperation or parents who bring ao many 
five wliil.fi teachers, all with two or more yew a didemit ideals with them Irregularity of at- 
of successful experience in the United Mules or tendance was also one of Liu* large problems, 
the Canal Zone beyond Liu* fuui years of high Llie parents were frequently moved about along 

school and two of noimnl school The Lhe zone and in many insLancesclimulicecn- 

teachoi-H are divided into four elaasrs, ieei'iving dilimiH prevented logiilurity, while among 
respectively S.lf), S00 r .Sill), and SI Of) salary the colored and native peoples it was no ensy 
per month In the mimed schools teachers task to secure regularity without compulsory 
arc almost all obtained from .Jamaica and be- allcudanee laws 

long to Lhe third and fourth ehiHses. The* In 11107 theie were five high school pupils 
schools are under Lhe ermlrol of the Division ami in 1008 this number rose to twenty, when 

of Schools which appoints a HiipeiiiilriideiiL two seliooln were established, at Culcora and 

Two supervisors, rmo for piimary guides and Orwlobnl, aimtlier was added later at Gatun. 
one foi grammar grades anil high sal mills, are In 1900 the three schools together had an un¬ 
charged with the duly of unifying Lhr work rolliuent of only forty-three The curricu- 
in all the schools nml keeping up a unifmm luin includes algebra, geometry, physical 
standard The school term is nine months. geogiaphy, general history, botany, English, 
from October I to June 30, with the usual (leiman, French, Spanish, and Latin. Four 
inlmMonA In 19(10 medical mspeclum Kuhjeetn are luiunnllv earned by each pupil, 
was introduced for white ehihben. The Hut lho defects amf drawbacks incident to 
government supplies free lesthwik-, and win- small school*) aio obvious and tlic proposal to 
tioneiy .School libimies weie lirol established cenlinlize the schools and linnsport the pupils 
in 1907 born the piocecds of school enter- wan earned Lhrough in 1910, in this way one 
tainmcnls The ciimruhnn in the prudes larger main srhool, employing more teachers 
consists of reading, English, spelling, ariLlune- and approaching the standard of an ordinary 
tic, geogiaphy, histoi v, music, ealisthenic, and counLry high school of the States, lms been 
Spam b h (fiout Llie lifl.li giaile up) In lflOR established nl. Gatun, with a branch or sub- 
Bcliool gardens were latrodiieed, and it is pro- siduiry school at Ancon, giving first and second 
posed to add agiienltme nml horticulture year work The first high school commencc- 

to the cmlie.i 1 1utn. The chief problems in the meat was held at Gatun on June 24, 1011, and 

Canal Zone are lhe thfihmlty of mmnUhnng there were two graduates, 

unifoim standards whne the schools are so The growth of the Canal Zone system ia 
small and nr altered When the walumlswciu illustrated in the following statement (from 

first established, instruction was practically Hcanngft concerning Kstimaies Jar the Coniilruc- 
imlividual, since llmt time graded classes are turn of the Isthmian Canal for the Fiscal 

found generally, TiaiiHporlntioii and emisnlida- Year 1918, condualcd ou Lho Canal Zone by 

Lion have been mlrudmeil hulh for elementary the Committee on Appropriations, IIouso of 
and high school pupils, c g nl Ancon utiil Colon. Ilepiescnlntivea, Sixty-sccoml CongreBa;— 
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LlmL inonlli Lliero wore, respoclively, Ililrly-Bovon nnil 
During, lho month thoro were, roapooLlvoly, forLy-lhroo 


nntl Lwpnly-four li’iirlirr/i I'luplnyotl 

1 Inaluuoa now fuur-ioDin coloml scliciol unlm Inn boms oriolcu nl Ancon. 
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PANSOPHISM. — See EncycLopjEDISM. 
PANPSYCHISM — Sec Monism. 


(mx inMutfWft ima A h tVtirhonnr ( 1807 ); 
L*union nralnire vu organisation tconomique 
tk Vimtriu'lwn primairc (IHIbl), 1»\ E p. 


PANTjENUS — SccCATEcutTfCAL Schools j 
Clement op Alex anew a. 

PANTHEISM,—The philosophic or theolofi- 
icril Llicary, according lo which Ciod nml Lljci 
UnivmHQ arc idcnlienl It litis both a mystic 
and a rationalistic form. Spinoza In gencially 
regarded as the typical cUirhlg example of a 
pantheistic philosopher, In the development 
of modem idealism ( 7 , 0 ) in its (vlmlnte fmm, 
thought or will or scnUcncy linn often been 
taken to bo thosinglc ultimate reality iimni foiled 
in both tho physical world and the hnitc cen¬ 
ters of consciousness that know and feel Lhis 
world Theso forms of absolute idealism have 
generally been ciilicizcd ns pantheistic by their 
opponents. Thin claim hns been denied by the 
absolutists on the ground that instead of merg¬ 
ing individual selves ns unreal in one absolute, 
they havo held that a kingdom of selves is nec¬ 
essary to the reality oF tho ultimate thought or 
will. Fichte (q u ), howover, was not averse to 
the epithet ethical pantheism, provided it was 
understood to at and for lha unity of will from 
which all diversity of individual moral striving 
took its departure And in which it found its 
goal. J. E 

References. — 

Bu^oluy, F> It, A]jpc<iranee anti ReafftlL (Loudon, 
1BD30 

Fichte, J Q, DuIlm/ioh of Moti, 

Hovoti, J. Tho World and /jidmdunl. (Now York, 

Si'iMoiA, B. Ethics, 

PAPE- CARP ENT 1ER, MME, MARIE 

(1815-187S) — French educator Although 
having enjoyed only a common school educa¬ 
tion, and only just mssod twenty years of 
ago, she was altered tho direction of the Sal/e 
d'asile (to a ccitain extent the precursor of the 
present took maferiief/e. or kindcrgni ten) at 
La FI6chc (1885). While in a similar position 
at Le Mans, glio published her Canids «ur Id 
direction dcs sallea d’astlo (1845), which led 
to her appointment (1849) as head of the 
newly founded Ecole nor male nialcrncZln in 
Tans, which was intended to supply trained 
teachers for kindcr^aitcns. This position 
she held for twenty-six years. Mmo, Pape- 
Garponticr was 0110 of the first to appreciate 
that the sallea d'asile should bo something 
more than mere nurseries, that they bad cer¬ 
tain educational possibilities and their sub¬ 
sequent development was duo in no small 
measure to her personal cITorts, as well as Lo 
her writings Among hei morp important 
works are: Consuls sur la direction dcs sallcn 
d'asile (1345), ciowned by the Academy; 
Enseignement pratique dans lea teaks mata- 
nellea (1848), Conferences yidagogiquca faitci 


Roforeacea' — 

Rumbus, F Dirhnnnriur tie JVdnooflir, n.v Paw(!- 
Carpfntwr, Minr 

lCinmoMAiin. Paoiini Lrn Kuden maUnulltn, pub- 
lirnlJnna of tlin Music VidgwYOintU', Vu[ VI un 
2511 3l)\L 11 

MaJNUT. Millie. Ui*U\\Tfl dr V fidumtum enfanime 

7)iiWi(7i(r, imblirAliiHi-i uf pin Mu%b WdaQWivuc, 

V(jL vl, hi. au-jfiu. 

PAPER —See Ukadino, Hyiiikne or. 

PAPER CUTTING AND FOLDING,— 
See KiNDLiHMiiTUf, Manual, Thaininu. 

PAPPUS, or PAPPOS — One of Lho promi¬ 
nent writers on geometry mining the later 
Greek hcUoIuih Lillie is known of him nave 
that ho lived in the* fnuiLli eonLury of our era 
Ills grcnloit workman his Mathematical Col¬ 
lections (Muflr^aTifcwp truetiywytoi' /Jj/jAia), a trea¬ 
tise that seems in have limi in eight books, but 
of which only my me extant The first Latin 
edition appeared in IfiKH, and with changed 
Lilln page/! in 1581) and 1002 There was a 
second edition published at llolngua m 1000 . 
Pappus treats, in Lhis work, of various geo¬ 
metric pinhlenoi, including the duplication 
of the cube, jm'ftmunm'iitu of mAhIh, lho 
aphoic, gcnmnLric anulymii, and mechanics. 

I). E. 8. 

PARABLE —See New Testament, Ped- 
AaoriY ok j Symiiolihm in Education. 

PARALLELISM, PSYCHOPHYSICAL — 
A general doctrine employed both in philos¬ 
ophy and psychology in the discussion of Llic 
relation between mind and mutter In phi¬ 
losophy, Lhis doctrine was fully developed by 
Snino/a. lie l a light Llmt all reality lias two 
phases or aspect, one being the psychical 
or menial, the other tho material Lie uses 
tho figure of the two sides of any fiat or curved 
surface, and holds that Lhero is a menial aspect 
con cap ending Lo the upper fturfiwe of the body 
and a physical aspect corresponding lo the 
lower sin face Tho Lwo aeries of fneLs arc 
pin allot or complementary Lo eivch other at 
cycry point 

In psychological willing, the doctrine differs 
from the phiiosnplnenl doctrine of Spinoza 
above described. The psychological uso of 
this doctrine can ho iindeinLood only by lcfcr- 
ring to the dim cullies which urine ficmi the effort 
Lo show any causal relation between physical 
facts and mental facts. The physicist holds 
Dial there is no loan of eneigy in the world 
through changes in the distribution of energy 
of motion. When, Lherefme, lighL mouses 
a scnaaLioii! tho physicist ennnot accept any 
doe Lime which would hold that physical energy 
has been Imnsfonncd uvlo psychical energy, 
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since fluch n transformation would tend to 
reduce the amount of pli> steal energy in the 
world. In view of the altitude of Lho physi¬ 
cists in this mat Lev, psychologies have fuuiul 
some difficulty in accounting for Uie relation 
between menial processes and physical fuels 
They have, Llicrefuro, boon content Lo recognize 
that them is a parallelism between tlio two 
groups of phenomena and have been willing 
to postpone or leave an mtiiely iiiHolublo the 
deterniinaiiun of the exact nature of llim 
relationship. In thin form, the docLiiwi of 
piychuphysienl parallelism simply evades tlio 
difficulties above* leferred lo Mental fads 
and phyuienl fads can now lie discussed under 
this general doctrine without going into lho 
metaphysical pi obtain of the ultimate 1 datum 
between the two sets of fuel* 

Several questions migliL arise at this poinL 
Is cveiy physical fuel always paralleled by 
some mental fact? Those who answer Lius 
question in Lhc affirmative and hold that there 
is a complete parallelism between the Lwo 
yds of facts ail* sometimes called " paapsy- 
clnsLs " Oil Liu* oth(*r hand, most psycholo¬ 
gists arc satisfied lo limit the uHHiimphoii nf 
parallelism Lo those eases in which Lliere is 
some obvious psychological advantage in the 
study of tins parallelism .Sensation processes 
and thought pnmwH, which depend upon 
ccrcbnd activity, are evidently included nu¬ 
clei 1 such cases * Whether tlio vibrations of Lho 
molecules in n sLone are accompanied by enn- 
flcinus pioccsses is a puiely speculative problem 
winch has no sign dim nee foi the mychdogisL 

CJeitum wnteiH have confused the nietn- 
physical and the psyi hologieiil liiloipirlnlion 
of this docLimc, and have attempted to malm 
it appear that the psychologists who wish 
Lo avoid by tlx; adoption of Lius doelmie all 
metaphysical discussions me in reality deny¬ 
ing ccrLiun mclapliysieal relations such uh 
relation of eiumation Much a conLciiLion is. 
however, wholly unjustified, as will In* found 
by a reference to the writings of Wundt who 
la ono oT the fmoimiHt defendeis of tins doc¬ 
trine in psychology (Hoc bis Oaf fines 0 / Psy¬ 
chology, p 300 ) O. II. J. 

See PnvcuoLoaY. 
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PARALYSIS. — The lack nf the ability 
Lo move ono or more parts or tlio body. TIicho 
paralyses are of Mingle musrlofl, of gioupa of 
muscles, nr of small or large segments of Llm 
body The paralysis nmy be the result of 
injuries to 01 destruction of very difTciout 
parts of the nervous system. Tlicic are those 


which result from the injuiy or destruction 
of the peripheral iipiych; those which result 
from the section 01 disease of the nnteiioi loots 
of the spinal coni, those due lo disease or 
injury to the spinal cord ltsoU; and thoflo 
which aio due Lo the destruction of paits of 
the brain 

The paralyses arc of great interest on Hie 
educational side, since they limit the activity 
and, consequently, mental capacity of tlio 
child. The paralyses of infantile type (IhoHO 
which are duo lo injury of the nerves in flic 
arm or legH pioduccd at the Lime of birth) 
limy not bo diHCO\eiecl Tor sonic Lime, until 
all power or possibility of regeneration of Lire 
nerves lias passed away Resides these, how¬ 
ever, the paralyses in childhood arc mostly 
pm able, since they arc clue most often to 
injuries of the exLcrnal parL of the brain, and 
or the peiipheral nerves, many of which may 
ho Lrcnted with good eJTcct by smgienl incana. 
The education of the paralyzed must be earned 
on in (luilr a different way fiom that of normal 
individuals, the menus must be adapLecl to the 
imlivnhml equipment The child with right 
arm monoplegia nr with an hemiplegia cannot, 
under any conditions, bo taughL to wiilo 
with (ho light hand, nlthaugh tome gross 
movements of that Htle may he possible. 
Insistence on a special form of enunciation 
ih also out of Ihu question with certain kinds 
of facial paralysis Each case, however, 
musL be eniumleicid in ilarlf, and it is impossible 
to lay down any upecial mins lo apply to every 
type of paralysis. 

Yeiy often nnoaUicsm (o) gives much lho 
name lesult as the paralysis itselfj because 
of the lack of the Hcnscry HtumilnLioxij parts 
nmy not be moved, tlicy become pan* lie and 
someliiiiuH immovable. It is for this rcasnn 
that abnormal individuals of this class should 
he given a careful modi ml ex ami 11 ill ion. and 
the leachm should have all or the tacts, 
medical an well as edurnLionnl, upon which 
lo base her training methods 

Paralysis is bonielimoH used as Lho equiva¬ 
lent nf general paralysis cf the insane, or paio- 
ftin (17 u ),but is not coircctly used in tins sense 
The Leim palsy is often used ns the equivalent 
of paialysis, especially when the nerves are 
involved. S, I. F. 

•See ImwN-mLj Patulybib. 
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PARANOIA. — A men Lai diseasa character¬ 
ized by systematized delusions and, except in 
this particular exhibiting no mental degener- 
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align. A number of years ago the major pftrb 
of those admitted to hospitals /or Lilts msnnn 
were (UiLguoaci par turn urns, hut mosL of thouo 
were undoubtedly suffering from oilier discuses 
inwhioh similar symptoms nro round Thn 
paranoid (or paranoia-likc) com]ilox consiHls 
of the systematised delusion (i/.e.), and tins in 
present in many cnBca of dementia precox, nr 
alcoholism, of manic-dfipieflHivo insanity, mul 
ovon o( paresis, The dLaUnguibluiig diRCftCleri'h 
ties of paranoia ara tlio chronicily and thn lack 
of mental dclonoratioii, and these comlitioiiH 
aro found in only a few cases showing 
paranoid complex. Since tlio Lorin Paranoid 
lias not been disciisfledin the arUcledciilinB with 
dementia precox (q e ), and on account of ila 
widespread use, it needs further consider alum. 

Aa m most of bho psychoses, there ia at first 
a period of depression, nervousness, and vague 
feelings of discomfit. This bLarc is followed 
by fldf-introapDction, and l)y endeavors lo 
bring the actions of oLhoialnto line with these 
feelings This leads to the refcieiicc of one's 
feedings, actions, and thoughts, lo others 
Many paranoiacs do not passively undcigo 
the believed persecutions, but appeal to the 
neighbors, to the police, eLc,; they go to law; 
they commit crimes and bleaches of Lhe peace. 
Throughout most of this period there arc 
hallucinations of healing, voiced often tell 
the patient whut to do, vdmt power mul por¬ 
tion he has, etc 

In the usual paranoid state tlio syfltoniafixa¬ 
tion is less complete True paranoia begins 
early and is progressive. Paranoid hLiUph 
may occur at any time, and may disappear 
when the occasion for tho beliefs disappears. 
It is now believed by some Unit tho paranoid 
state, in all fotms, depends upon peculiar 
characteristic^ of tho individual reaction, 
viz, the introspective, shut-in characteristics! 
and that these give a cuo for the understanding 
oT the abnormality. Whafcher or not this be 
the tine explanation of all cnscs, it undoubtedly 
plays a part in many, mul the conception is 
helpful in di ice ting attention Lo tho relatively 
rrequent child who may need more of the 
teacher's effort in a social way. Such chddieii 
should be encouraged in every way tc come out 
or themselves, and to become a part of tho 
community; they should be encouraged to Lako 
pan in mass plays and in games m which they 
may act successively as loader and subordinate, 
ancl their attention should be attracted largely 
to things outside of themselves. S. I. F. 
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PARAPHASIA. — A apodal form of aphasia 
(q,v ) in which the patient uses wrong words 
to express ideas, S, I. F. 


PARASITIC DISEASES. — See Infec- 
TIOUB DlHUAHfcH 

PARENTAL SCHOOL — See Ukvouu- 
atory Education anu Kcjuodlh 

PARENTHOOD. — Her Paiienthood, Edu¬ 
cation mjji 

PARENTHOOD, EDUCATION FOR — 
During tho raily nUgr.i of tin; child-study 
movement, there wan much debaLn regerding 
tho noeda of parcnlH for the proper upbringing 
nr Ilnur ell’ll (bn I ('omdrienthlo literature up- 
prun'd on Lite general topic, " C'hilil Htmly for 
parents,” in whioli the view win presented 
that the parent's olnLiuu to Kin dnldrcn muni 
bo noire for Lhe Hunt purl Tlio Lernm M lih 
HLlnuLivOt Jt fl Npimlaiieous," mid " common 
ficusc " appear very fiecjlieiillj in thin iiLera- 
lure. Noverlhelcwi it wuh M’eogimnl tliat it 
would be of lulvuiilage to purcuiu if they could 
bo made familiar with the more important 
miuii erne els for the healthful pU^icnl devel¬ 
opment of children, imd for their moral train¬ 
ing. At the flame time, many peimniB who 
were not in sympathy with the new inovpinent 
declared Unit nny deliberate Htudy of Ina 
child would be a handicap rather Hum a help 
to a paienl, since it would make liim more of nn 
obunwei and n Hhvdrni than an affeclimmto 
guide mul counselor. Fium 1SD0 lo 1895 a 
nu in In 1 1 ' of piomineiil eiluenlionul men <lc- 
liouncefl the nffnrtH being made to iiuIucq 
parents to form child-Hludy Honi'lies with a 
view lo acquiring wlml wuh known regarding 
Lhe nature of the chilrl and Ills needs Tor sounil 
development, Many nminlnined tlmt ptireiils 
would dciive gi( i aleHt help from the pursuit 
of hucIi " cultural " HiihjoelH an Instory, lit- 
endure, and art, which would enable them in 
their nssocinLiun with their ehihlirii lo giro 
thorn Lhe inspiration wliicli wuh hah! to eniannto 
only from the,nr Htiurnes On Lhe olhei hand, 
the men and women who had mauginaled 
the child-study movement were, anil still arc, 
most diligent in Uieir uLLempls to enonurago 
parcnlH as well ah LeueUna to study the child 
in some aucli way an they would invehLigata 
any object with a view to determining Us 
nalmu and the best methods of dealing with 
it As a consequence ol Micro efforts, there 
is to-day a widespread belief in tins country, 
ami also in England, and lo a lesser extent in 
Clcimany, France, and Italy, that all who deal 
with childron would be iiuled in Ljieii work 
if they could bo made familiar with wlinL is 
established icspeeling thn native tendencies of 
tho young, and llieir physical, intellectual, ami 
social needs. Thin interest, as iL is related to 
education fur parenthood, is expressed in a 
variety of insiiUUuim and ovganixaliimn 
Inatilulional IStlnention —In our own country 
ami in England llieie has been a nonsldcrablo 
demand from vnrioua parenta' organizations 
GOO 
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during the ln^t decade that studios dealing 
with requirements for efficient parenthood 
should be offered in high uehools, hoi mid 
schools, colleges, mid universities. There arc 
na yob, however, no courses in any of the groups 
of institutions mentioned wliinh niin directly 
at training foi parenthood, An examination 
of the curucula of many high hcIiooIh in nil 
sccLioiiB of the country, mul an lmmiry innrio 
of a largo number of Dio piincipuls of these 
schools, indicate Hint pupils therein have 
manifested no interest in r,mn«ra for parent¬ 
hood, and would probably not pumio them if 
Lliny were offered. In ft very few instances, 
whore high schools attempt to Irmu Lonelier*, 
cortriin Lopics relating to the nature of the 
child nre discussed in Lhe courses in psychology 
Hut it is probable Unit flic studenh in these 
classes acquire little, ir any thing, which relates 
specifically to Lhe problems or pamilhood, 

An oMimnmlion oT the cunlcula of the 
normal schools thrmighoiiL the country shows 
that no attention in given to effective educa¬ 
tion in the home The psychology presented 
in these schools is foi the most part analytic, 
adult psychology. In eighLoen normal schools, 
eournes arc described which deni with Lho 
development of the child mind, ns dm tin gm shed 
from the functioning of the mlulL mind. IUiL 
thin instruction refem puiLiciilnrly Lu Lhe needs 
of the toucher ratlin than to those of the parent. 
And as in the high Hidiool, ho here Lhe liisliuc.- 
tiun given in methods of teaching in not at all 
suited la Lho conditions, opportunities, and 
needs in the homo. 

One might* expect llml Homo n L ton Lion would 
be given to the study of parenthood m women's 
collegesj but with two exceptions, jkihjuI dy, 
there ih no work whatever offered in theso 
colleges homing dneclly on any of Lho proh- 
IrniH of pm enthood. 

The Mississippi Slate Iiuhistind Collego 
(fov women) at Columbus Ims begun to it- 
orgam/.c curviuulum and ilu work with a 
view Lo Liaiiiing girls specifically Tor homo 
responsibilities A plan has been piojecLcd 
in which every girl will bn rcipiiicd tn puifliio 
comscs pertaining to the nature of children, 
then physical care and intellectual develop¬ 
ment, and their cLlural and moml training 
The plan piovides foi eoLLnge life foi the 
students, no organized LhaL eaeh girl before 
she giaduateH will lie requited tn manage a 
cottage in all details as a typical home, in¬ 
cluding the eare and culture of childhood. 
Thin woik will bo requiied before a degree will 
he given, 

While no work in Lhe universities anywhero 
is designed mainly as a training for iiarenl- 
liood, tlioro are still eonrseH which lelaLe to 
the nature and education of Lhe child, in Lho 
homo as well as in the school fiuvonLy-one 
important collages und universities aL present 
offci well-organized collides undci sneli titles 
ns 11 child study," " genetic psychology," 


1 psychology of tho aluld." " mental develop¬ 
ment," and 11 adolescence " In scvcial um- 
vcrsiLies a study of the child from birth on¬ 
ward is included in the general subject of 
° punciplos of education " Although the cm- 
phftBis in tlioao courses is nob laid upon the 
parent's rdlo in the education of tlio child, 
lieyeiIheless miicli of what is piescntcd relates 
quite directly to parental problems It should 
bo added LhaL a laigo proportion of lho col¬ 
leges and some of the older univeisiticfl offer 
no work relating to child nature. Even in 
the courses in psychology, no refcicncc is made 
lo child psychology, 

An inquiry made concerning the interests 
of lho students who elect such subjects na 
<f child study,” ” inoninl development," and 
the like, shows Hint those comscs ore not 
chosen primniily ns a picparntion for parent- 
hood. They arc conducted, with but iare 
exceptions, iu the department of education, 
and iuc pm sued by students who arc can¬ 
didates for teachers' positions. It is worthy 
of remark that in thcdomcslic science depart¬ 
ments of the agricultural colleges, in which 
much attention is given to the making of a 
home in respect Lo the purchase and prepara¬ 
tion of food, the sanitation and decoration of 
the homo, ami so on, lilLlc if any tiling ib said 
regarding the trails and education of oluldion. 
Such questions, however, arc frequently con¬ 
sidered when these agricultural colleges hold 
conventions of women who live on the farm, 

In all the kindergarten training collegcB 
com hob are conducted which pertain to lho 
nature of Lho young child, ivnd the method of 
his instruction and ontcrtainmcnL For the 
most part these comscs aro presented in tho 
spirit of Frocbohan philosophy and in meta¬ 
physical terminology, It is probable that on 
lho Ihcoiclical muo they do not dcnl very 
closely with the actual manifestations o[ child 
life in tho home; but on the practical side they 
appeal lo present helpful methods in directing 
the child's activities. In Huh way they may 
be of substantial aid Lo a parent in the training 
of Inn child In the Chicago ICindcrgarLcn 
College a definite course for paicnts lins been 
organized foi Hie purpose of discussing mat¬ 
ters perlnininp to the spiritual and physical 
luirtmo of children, such as the direction of 
Lhe child's activities in the home, children's 
failures and bow to utilize them, the treatment 
of Lhe child's questions, the meaning of imi¬ 
tation m Lhe child, and so on. Practical les¬ 
sons arc given on the value of Blories, games, 
and liandwuik in the development of the 
child. Lectures are also given on eugenics, in¬ 
cluding heredity, nox development, infant 
moi Lulity, mid kindred maLlnrs. Tlieao 
courses aro offered lo inuLherH and students 
fret) of olmigo. Two hundred students worn 
enrolled in bheso courses in 1911-1012. This 
work has attracted attention, not alone In 
Chicago, but in other cities nlso, and there is 
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an indication that similar coum.s will noon 
bo instituted elsewhere. 

Tlio Stout Institute at Menomonee, Wia., 
now n state institution, o/Tcra similar work. 
So far as cun bo nsccTtniiwd, the InflUUilo 
ja exceptional in respect to the atlentiou winch 
ia given to studies pertaining directly to 
paventhaod 

It is of apcaial importance to note UinL m 
several of the CIiiCAro clcmonluiy hchoola 
"Lillie Mathers’ Classes" arc being conducted 
on Friday afternoons. The girls ate In light 
the duties of motherhood, and, wherever pos¬ 
sible, babies arc used by nurses to exemplify 
tlio work This work ia done by Lho nurses 
who regularly visit the schools. 

No courses are olTcred in cducftlionul Institu¬ 
tions in any foicigu country aiming dnectly 
at preparation for parenthood. Much is 
being accompliahcd in tlio study of child 
liTe in Germany, and to a leas extent in 
France, England, and Italy, but moil of 
what lias been established lias not yet reached 
parenLa at all At the pi eaent moment, though, 
there is lively activity, m Germany and Eng¬ 
land especially, in the formation of Hocicliea 
and congresses for the dissemination of knowl¬ 
edge pertaining to the child, 

The Naiiomtl Congress of Mothers — Un¬ 
doubtedly the most effective oiganimtimi in 
the world to-day for the development or in¬ 
terest in the rational cnic and cultuic of tho 
child in tlio home is the National CWgrcHS 
of Molhoifl, established in the United States 
in 1897. At the present time, llim Con¬ 
gress has in Lho neighborhood of 715,000 
members, distributed throughout Lhc coun¬ 
try, and the list is increasing rapidly Nearly 
jdl the states have ctmgioHSt'.H affiliated 
with the National Congress, Them lum been 
organized undci the Congress a National 
Parent-Teacher Association, and an Inlei- 
nationnl Congress on tho Welfare of tlio 
Child, The latter Congicss meets every tluid 
year, and it is designed as a medium for tho 
(Insemination throughout the world of lhc 
ideals for which tlio Congiess of Mothers 
is working. The Parent-Teacher Association 
liftb become an integral part of the National 
Congress. In tho original statement of tho 
purpose of the Congress, omphnah was 
laid unon the aim of educating pwvimts so 
that they might intelligently care for their 
children physically, and iliicct thoir spiritual 
development. Codpeiatioa of the home with 
the school was also made prominent in tho 
work of the Congress Fmthci, it was the 
purpose to promote Uio establishment of 
kindcrgaitons, and to aocuic legislation which 
would adequately care Tor neglected and de¬ 
pendent children. It was stated that tho 
Congress would seek to secure piopcr training 
of young people for the opportunities and 
duties of parenthood. 

During its fourteen years of cxisfccnco the 


Congress has worked effectively toward*) Lho 
accomplishment of these aims Ah it lms 
developed, it Ims broadened ds original pur¬ 
pose, and H now gives attention losucli mailers 
as the (MtidiHshiucul of juvenile cmaiti (<j v ) 
and mobiilion rihfmmlimjN, L]ic development 
of hcIiodIh for teuehing the deaf, lhe educa¬ 
tion of piueiiU in respect to the evils reiulUug 
from clulil labor, propaganda with regard Lij 
Liu 1 uflo of the wdinolliousr ns a uncial reii- 
Ler, the esLabluhiiient of public playgrounds, 
the iutroilucLiuii of manual training mul do¬ 
mestic science into the Hrlionl nirriculum, eo- 
opeiftlion with fannmd iiiHlilillcH foi tho 
hoLLenmmt of children in t)ie eimntry, and tlio 
like The Congress has iiImi hern active in 
Lho formation of prircnlH’ clubs and mieieiioB 
in foreign rounLricn lu 11MN1 it rsluhlmhoil 
tho Child Wilfarn Mttgaziuc, in which a prom¬ 
inent place was at lust given to scientific 
litem Lu lo dealing willi child nature and the 
liaining of children. Latterly, however, thcro 
have appeared m Lhi 1 ningiuiiie articles of a 
more practical character, written uinudly by 
parents who have heroine diHtingmsheu for 
thou helpful suggestions ieluting to the (min¬ 
ing of the young 

The affiliation of Parciil-Tcui'her Ammcin- 
liotiM wiLli Lfie Coiirichh of MullieiH has changed 
anmcwlmt the original cluiuwliT of the latter, 
the Lemleiicy now being to fjpve ulteniioii ijuito 
hugely to c|ueslioiiH pertaining Lo child \ulfuro 
hi its legal ami Honal aspects, as well as to Lhc 
cuic and training of the child in Liu* home. 

It is apparent, that the National OoiigreHB 
of Motheis, LluoughJls gicat inuiihcr of uflili- 
nlcil slaLo congiesscH, local motherid ciieles, 
pmenL-lcAcher associuLioiiH, and its InLer- 
nationul Congresses on the Welfare of Lho Child 
will exert an increasing influence tJumigh- 
ouL Lhc win Id for the hellermeiit of child life, 
not only in the home, hut also in the school 
and In the community. The chief problems 
nesenteil to the Congress now acorn to 

mve reference to the seicnthin character of 
Us woik, H is hceking to ninhe a seicnlifio 
Lien linen t of paienml pniblenm alti active Lo 
peiaona who are untiaiued in scientific methods 
nnri ways of UnnkiiiR, and those who nrn 

directing its work appear to have the situation 
thenoufildy in Imnd 

The Farads' iVnlianal Educational Umim — 
Thin orgam/.nticm, modeled in con.sidrmblc 
part upon the National Congress of MoUieia, 

is m Eu^hah Hocicly. The Union to 

treat the development of Lite child and his 
training from the physical, mental, moial, 
mul spiritual standpoint* It iuuih to reach 
fathom «9 well as niolheis, and its efforts nro 
noL limited to lho people of any china. It 
endeavor^ Lo collect and disseminate lho beat 
available) information i elating to the Lmining 
of children and to bring about the cuOperation 
of parents m any community for the inter¬ 
change of their views and experiences Thero 
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nro many In uni ltc>H of Hie ci ji I nil I 'nin n; and 
wlulc they iin' drslgmd purln ulurly fnr par¬ 
ent Htill uny person who decl.iHH Ins mieieht 
in odueution imiy enroll as u member Tin* 
orRa a of tlif' Union is Thv I'tirmtv' Un'tnr 
Thu Union 1ms also esl uhbslird u hbraiy for 

Lhe pm post 1 of li'inji 11 k I.. mill iirlirlri 

perluming In home cduenlinii In purrnls and 
nny ollii'iH wlio limy In 1 mleiesled J’inully, 
i(, rondurLi n MnlheiV 1'MucMionul (hnirsn 
wliicili is deigned In lie u muling rnniM 1 re- 

liUliiR (l) to Hie lui'lliods id irliginm edileull. 

(2) Lhn cure and development id ehildivn m 
sieknoHS mnl hi'tilLli, (.1) Liu* Mindy nf (hr pun- 
ciples imrj inolliuds nf odui'ulirm, and (I) pm- 
ticilhuly l-u ll»' dr\elnpliieiil in rliildnn of 
an inliTi( k 4 t in mil tire Tin* iimrie is di ^iftiu d 
L» l)i* HysU*miifii , l and In In* nniiplrh d hy mi 
examination 

Another KukIisIi asMunatinn Miiiiilni' in mm 
In the l’uienls' Union, liuL not ho niiiipio- 
henuve in «n»pe p h Hh- rliild Shnl\ Smu-ly, 
London, winch euiicerns iDilf wiih I In "huoii- 

llfif! ,1 Luily of llir ini'll I ill mid pliyund ..di- 

Liui )h of t'liildmi, and ulsn of nbu annual 
inellmds " Its organ ih (7o/»/ Slwlu 

fntn miiwnnl Comjri in m\ lloun Etluniiitni 
— In 100,1 mi Inti'iiinlniTml < 'ingrews on 
Home Kdiindmii was inslilnled in Urlj^nini 
under Lhu doreenmi of Hu* lb'bpun gm * 
eminent Al Hih (ir*l Hireling Lweiil\-foiir 
dilToienL gn\rrninenls witm lepresi'iilril. and 
1200 delegates wrrr in nlh lidunee About, 
250 siieeinhsIH in (he nmiilms rrpri'heiiled 
conLiimilcd pnprirt pertaining In childhood 
nnd ilnhl wilfwre, and (her weu* published 
in Hcvni voIoiuch AIMumgh not circulated 
extensively in Kiiglinli m|m (thing countries, 
they have played u riiTnidcrubln role m 
developing m i uiiliiii'iiI nl Kninpi* an inlcma 
In Urn psychology, pedagogy, Micluhigv, 
and Inning) of child life Mure (lie IimI 
InLcniiiluniiil t’ongri^H, which was held at 
Liflge, lliere huvo been t wo nlhcrrt, - onn 
nt Milan in 1000 under (lie pnlmrmge of the 
hniK of Italy, 'ind llir oilier at UniMscIs in 
1010 in connection with llir \ho\rraai Ex- 
liibilion It Inis just hern dciidcrl In hold (lie 
[mirth IntermiLiunul (‘ougn H4 at I'liilaili lphin, 
m 1011 Tin' ('ipngroxs fiuisisl h nf live hcc- 
lioiib (1) The almh of elnldhriod, (2) Mm 
odueution of children, (0) nlinornml ehihlren 
(•1) various HubjerlH relating in children, and 
(, r >) litoralurr 

/iifcrimfifnnrf (',m on PvtltiUttfij - An 
mono of the uichiImth of the lnlernuLinnul 
Congress on Home Udm'iihon lielieM’d llml iI h 
H eupe wiih ton eoinprehoiiHive, tliere wiih esliili- 
lialied in 1011 ut IIiijmo«Ih an internaliniial 
omiKrcHs fur I In 1 pm pnHe of Iinii^iiik h^Hliei 
peiHDin inleresled m the Heienlllle h1 111 1> of 
child develnpineiiL U h nnupoHcd largely 
of psyehnlomsK _ pHVehlal risls, ediieahonintH, 
lUid perHiniH of kindred mien hLs 

II in nut at all impiohahlo Unit during the 


iir\L h w yeurn mo.sL of Lhc national nnd in¬ 
ternal maul ciniiKH" J ne t i which arc now being 
formed will heroine imaged inLo two or three 
geneial ni giun/atmini, winch will centralize all 
the ucli\iliM leluling to the dludy of clnld- 
hunil 

(Iwld Wclfatc Exhibit* —During Llm winter 
of 1010 mi exhibit wiih held in New York for 
lln* purpose nf aluming in an concrete a way 
A*i pushilde iiy ineaiiH of piiotogrnphfl, aymbolio 
reiin'HenlahmiHj lecUnen, and hung demon- 
HtialmjiH the actual comlilmiiH of child Idc, 
and pructind methods or coiiHerving the health 
and lmpnmng the murulH of the young. The 
exlubii proved to lie ho Hiicenssful Lhal it was 
liniispnrlcd to ('liimgn, where it was enlaigcd 
and prescnlnl during tins month of May, 
lllli Ah u result of the miccchh of these two 
evlnliits, iilmiH aie m piopuialioii foi anmlar 
rxlnbils in u nuinhiT of eiLic.s of the country, 
So far ns can he nHcerlained, no vital criUemm 
has been pussed an llie uscfulucMa of wueli 
evlnliits ll hieiiiH appmcut that the general 
plan id exhibiting the fuels of child life in a con¬ 
crete, dynamic way will meet with increasing 
favor, and he adopted by communities in every 
pul I of Hie country. 

These eshihilH prcsenL jiiclorially nnd in 
Iniug demiMistnitiuiiH facia pcrLainiiif; to child 
hfe in Ihn Vumu*, on the street, in the school, 
in I lie church, in the Ihculer, in Lhc public 
library, in dims, m aHsoeialions, on the play¬ 
ground, and in amusement halls Lectures 
are iiIhm gnen by competent personH upon every 
pilule or child hT p trruled in the exhibit 

Erf uni 1 1 mud Drparbmiils «/ IV omen'8 Cfubs, 
— VihitnrH lo Ameiini fiom fmeign countries 
generally express surprihu at llit* tharough- 
gomg wav in which the women here arc or¬ 
ganized for cducidioiiftl pmpoBca. In moat 
coiuiuumlin Lliere is at least one woman's 
did), the purpose of which is lo rnnblc its 
iiH'iiilici'H to piiriicipflLe in the iiUcUoclun], 
hoHuI, cducnlioiml, imd philnnlhropic nulivilics 
of (lie rommiiiuly, OriRiimlly the* women's 
clubs gavu their attention largely to literary 
uml uilistiis pimnnin, but latterly (bey have 
uudcitaken Lo Htudy in a careful w r ay tlio 
life of the eoimmmdiea hi which they aic 
Miluntcd. with a view Lo suggesting improve¬ 
ments Llicreuu These clubs nro usually con¬ 
ducted under various dopaitmcnlfl, ono of 
whieli is concerned wiLh cducnLion. A pio- 
gram i« pronared hy the cducntional depart¬ 
ment at tlio liugmiiing of Hie, year whirdi relates 
(-illier lo the liinning of children in Lho home, 
nr lo the iinpiovcinent of educational con- 
dilioiiH in the hcIiooI and of child lifa in tlio 
conmniTiity. In Homo JiihUiiccb Llio membera 
piirmie eoiirHCH of reading in connection with 
llu* vaiimiH tniiicH diHOUBaed. 

It hcciuh ovidnnUlmt the influence of wonv 
on’s clubs is lieeoniing coiiHtftntly more poLcnt 
for good in lho lidtormcwl of comhliouB for 
tlio child in tlio home, in tlio school, and in 
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society. There is a developing conviction 
fimonp the mcinbcia of these clubs Lliul the 
chief work of women should relate to rlnlil 
welfare In Bomo cities, only those depuiL- 
mciih of the women's chilis Llml are eonmiied 
with one or another phase of mie neliviiy 
nrnuso much enthusiasm in Urn nimnliriH 
These clubs lmvo already in many pliU'es 
secured important reforms in reaper l ti» Urn 
cumculum ami the physical condiliom of 
the schools, and the life of children in the com¬ 
munity They have seemed public play¬ 
ground^ gymnasiums for the public hcIiuuJh, 
and similar rcloima. 

Parents’ Meetings in Public Schools — 
Dining the past decade, Lcaoheis in the puhlio 
schools in every section of mir nuunliy have 
been active in attempts to nileiest the parents 
of Llioir pupils in the work of Lha schools, and 
in maLtcra pci laming to the proper care of 
children It is the practice m most places to 
give exhibitions or receptions to which parents 
arc invited, and ns a part of the piogram edu¬ 
cational topics aic discussed From reports 
received, it is cvulcnL Unit llic meetings have 
been sue cess ful in informing parents regard¬ 
ing new developments in school work, and in 
securing support from the community in 
regard to the extension of educational ad¬ 
vantages, such as the establishment of gym¬ 
nasiums, the improvement of the hygiene of 
public schools, the securing of playgrounds for 
school children, and the like. In this work it 
has been necessary everywhere for lonchns 
to take the initiative; and so far ns lL has been 
possible to seemc data lor this urticle, it is 
apparent that the success of parents 1 meetings 
lias been dependent almost cnliiely upon the ef¬ 
forts of teaolicis However, 1 espouses received 
to a questionnaire regarding Lho value of pat¬ 
ents' meetings in the public schools indicate Unit 
in communities in which theso meetings lmvo 
been hold for several years parents aid Lukin g a 
move intelligent interest in the work of Lheir 
children in school than they did foimcrly lie- 
ports lmvo come from a number of coni muni ties 
saying that as a result of the meetings pru- 
ents now frequently visit the public schools, 
and cooperate with Llie teachers in se¬ 
curing needed improvements which require 
financial support from the community. 

Eugenics Clubs ,—There is beginning to be 
manifested m some communities a lively 
interest in the subject of eugenics (q t>.) Ill 
some eases the women's clubs have taken up 
a discussion of this topic, Eugenics clubs 
have been formed for tho purpose of considering 
the Tequhomenta for the improvement of the 
raco through the bcttormcnl of the conditions 
of childhood, both before and aflor birth 
Ail examination of tho piograma of some of 
these clubs shows that the topics considered 
i cl ate directly to problems of parenthood, 
In at least one state, Iowa, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Mothers’ Congress 


lmvo Ink on doiinito atepi to lmtkr a careful 
study of Uic subject of migouicH, A Unman 
physician Ims been hciiI abroad to find out 
what puigrcHH ban lueu uuulo there m the 
study of [lie subjecL It is prnpoH'il to (levelup 
a method of " Hrienlilir scoring " of children 
in sonic such ii way m horses, euUle, ami (urn 
are imw scored in ugrini Rural nil leges The 
pJiyhifiiuiH of the uliiLr worked nut a slnmlurd 
wluclnvuH applied In a large number of bullies, 
and included ileum pertaining In height, 
weight, jncnsiireiuenl, emnlilion of teeth, of 
eyes, of nerves, and so on Apparently Lho 
exhibit nt the town stale fair al traded favm- 
able attention, for it has liren tepcaled in 
one foini or iiuolhcr in a miniher of eom- 
imuuticH in the slate M V 0\S 

See Tmuj Lvucin, Child I’uYnioi.riuY; 
Childhood, Lia.iHiATTON hiii iiik (’on- 

HHIIVATION AND I’llOTMJTlON OK, EflOKMCri; 

Fvmilv EimeATiON; IItoiknk, Tkwiunu ok; 
Intvxt Kmre vtio.v; MoiiMj IftSTUiferioN, 
1 ’iiyhiqlocjy, Teach in( i ok 
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]> -17D. 

Ibiuirm, L 11 II .SV/iuriJ. Culhgf, and Chnrarlff, 
(lliJHiun, 11)01 ) 

Euglrmil, llruird nf IMnmlhui Jfrmaiainf/n/i on Oia 
Tcnrhitif) of Infant Can rim/ Mnnuyt rriiiil in / J «Mir 
Etmuntary Mr In nil* (I^hkIiiii, UJlO > 
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PoitnifHif W, 11 7Vjp Doy prohkm 1 d Study in »VrJcm/ 

PtdagOQU (IIchUju, 1(107 ) 

GlUOiJH, E II Mural Education, (New York, 

mr>.) 

(JUNCKEL. J, R, IhmvtUc A Hintnru vf Fifteen Yerm' 
Work among Nmednm, (I'nli'iln, 1D0I1) 

Hall, Ci 9 Adnlrncmrc • iM PttyrholuQU nnd iia Rc- 
Imian to PhuwiUiqu* Audiru|iu(<i{jl/. i s, 'irint'>U!/. tfer. 
Crime, Uilig\oH, and Education (New York, 
1001) 

IIumifiON, E, A Study of Child Nature from tho 
Kuidtiranrten Sfandmint ((‘hirriflo, IHOij) 
ICinxPATim'K, E A rundomi.nt(fh of Child Study, 
(Now York, 1001 ) 

Locke, J A’ornc Thoughtu ranerrmno Education 
Majod, D It First Steps in A/triOd (irowlh (Now 
York, 1000 > 

O’Shea, M, V Dynamic Factora in iMirca/io/i. (Now 
York, 1000.) 

torn/ LJcLrlo/ojJcjjf arid /^firrniiorj (HOHlnn, 1000 ) 
rintFa, J A. A SUul* ii( Uoj, h 1 Cifua?*. i’cd iS'rm., 
Vol Xll,,ii|), 175-2112, 
llouHhhAu Emile 


Smith. T, L OlHliiiney nml OLoilleurr, in llm Pci/, 
A’uirj , Vol XII, |m. 27 SI 

Bi'BNe>2Ti, II Education, (lliuij, IK, (Nnw York, 
lfe 7S) 

Swift, E, J Mind m the hfahiug, (Mlm in I-III. (New 
York, U)l)H.) 

Tylru, .L M, Oroa'lli am) EilnrnduM, ('InipB I 111 
and XIII, (IloMlon. 1007.) 

White, W, A. 77io Court of IJoyvdlo, (Now York, 
IHOO.j 

Wiugix, IC. E, C/uWrcn’g Rvjht&, A lioak of Nun- 
cry Logic, (BoaLon, 
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pauknth AND SCHOOLS 
parents and schools, legal 

ASPECT OF. See Family IvmfrArtus; 
Pui'iiiH 1 lliuiirn, Dutuh, vm> OiiMnAfifjhH; 
Parbntikwd, EDLirvnns Fuji, 

PARENTS' MEETINGS - 'Sit Puiknt- 
iwob, liinff iiion Km 

PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATION 
UNION *Sfi Pail* si linon, Mnn wmjn nm, 

PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
_l , \||hMll"* | l*« I-IM’I VIImS Mill 

PARESIS In n gi'iicr.il hmim* 11 min u- 
hu WeuklHfH II > H II Illlllll' Iff fl hpM'Kll 

neuro-men hd di-eiem elm’ll is |iM|ni 1 firlv n]inkcn 
of ns 1( rtnflcmng nf I In' 1 ir.'iin’ jiiiiI hi n mcmh- 
W uy uh " deiiimilii p.inihlieu ” nr 41 m 
oral piirnhiH nf th« iieuiiie " 

The me of the lorm in it* ic«'iM v rnl muit ui- 
diHiting iiminilar wi-'iKin’i>» m lli.it ulnrli m 
iiiohI geneiul m m nmlngienl writing* The 
Wf'nkifei'^H mu) 11 '■•nil from u \uncl\ »if i»h\ 
inlngienl mill iiimhnmcnl rmirlilinriH Tlmce 

which lire nf I.‘I '‘'Hiiiiimii ouiirreiiM', him! 

ivlmii, ..h, oir 1 -I knnwii, urr Ilir 

puri'sei fiom iliHirn' When rin mdmdu'd 
(Ion mil nhli/i* certain iimjm«*|i i p ihm* nm«rli i 
dri'icuse in hi ienglli iiud ill-ii in < iMinlmolnm 
alnlilv t i rlniii imen'le* *if I In• hmlv urc I'niii- 
liioiilv purehe, uml l'r.-Mi h illy puruh ?rrl The 
liiliHi'li'H imiMiifC I li<’ «i”»l|i him I lln 1 i iii urn 
examples Tlii'Vore l H‘|i|iiin iilih/i il, uml \>Ill'll 

one ('iiili'iivui i In inme .. it r, for evimple. 

il h found Mini J 1 m‘ inu\Mmiil n* Highl uml 
nf Rllln Imre Tliv pun ww dm* Im deMpie nuv 
1)0 Hineliornlcd liv Iriiiinii|P« uml u b w ullimpl* 
ni moving Urn ■midp uml i In mu w ill hJjiih Jmw 
booh ihcne in iihi* 1 <**i Tiirtx In* inuned ji in| Iniiv 
rcudily lliev impure n emend' lublc degree nf 
four, limiiHO nf Hin i-\i rciMi 1 
A puri'HiH niuv rrnill frnm iIihi-uhi* nf f 1 h* 
Jiervniw hvhIciii, enpeindh fmin h i lion n rr- 
bciltir ufTeeinnia II is honn lum * fniiml hi 
nHimllii’iini. 0/ i>). in p\M Imsl I nil in \q v ), 
and in IivhUtiu b/ v ) 

Although nno of Urn prinnpul iiiellinihnrircul- 
itigiiL of imi4< nlur weuhm in i‘(li|onllniiul. Him 
presence nf Um nmdllimi in uf iiiiu li greater 
pcdugogio uiLereHt. KxnMipTiiird or premature 
feeling of fuligm*, ncrnmptiniod by mi np|mroiiL 
inufloulnr wciikm^H, in eudenrr nf olio of the 
many dihi im.H of Lin* nervous wy.*inn, uml in 
Him Hlnlo iki oluld m lit lo curry un iin 1 ordi¬ 
nary Nclionl work. Il m rrimmiil In iiUnnpl in 
HlinmluLn tin 1 rliikl iimlrr lIhki* oomlilimiH; Iin 
Hlinuld bo Iri'iiloil uh mu wlm m ill uml who 
nroilH h hL niul euro limn' tlnm Hm lm rilnl rind 
]ili.Vnli*id OM'i riun nf I In* unliunl duy 
in Llii< hoiiho of i|i‘im'it 1 in liurulyLIru in n rlh- 
cjino up|H'!irinn ImlWi'on tin 1 Hunt imd fifth 
(h'Oiuli'H Tho diHouuo ia uno in which ihn 
(IcmciiUu hooouioH prnfoniid vory rnpidlvj 
and ilntlli uHiiully oimuou within two yours 
filler Ilia onael of llio hyiii|HmnH. H, L V. 


I'AUISII AND PAItl.SII SCHOOLS 

Referencefl, — 

Jfjfn h i: Mmli' rn TrourcAA in our Knowlrdun of 
hiucml lnrul>na. Uncct, 11 ) 00 , Vol f’LXXVII, 
j»i» jiro ji'j 1 

llUkHum, (' A t Hlnnaluwl HVviily of 

‘"'O'nil PuraliHH .Irucr, Jour, o/irisnn, UJ 07 , 
Vn! I,XIV, up IMl-JO'i 

li r it frri'ijrM lo l’linHii in llir> «r»H 0 of Diu^uJiir 
wi iikfii 1 -"*, miiNulL LIiimu' miller pAlULYHid* 

PARESTHESIA —An liulluciimliim in Lho 
firldn nf lho nkin, iuiihcIo, joinL, nr nrffrmic 
Hi'iHi'H, lnil niminniily nf u (piulituLivoly (jif- 

foronl olmruolor from lho nninml pcrerpLiou 
of Hlimuli In Uiom* himiho ortfium. MoaL of the 
imoillii'iiiif huvo not horn inuily^rrl fifiyoho- 
uKinilly, iillhmif'h llioy luuo u derided impor- 
lsun i mi iKToiiul uf their iHuliun to llic iinuily 
uinlri Lr11 mL nrKimii: Hi'iiHUlumn A roininon 
lum dhi siu oxpoiiojiro is Unit of llie foot oi log 
' KoniK to sloop." Thu is cuuHeil hy prtsshuro 
nn the nerve LrunkH in lho upper pail nf lho 
leg nr tit llm uuglo nf the knee, uuil Lho nrnsa- 
linn or peioopliun h lofoned Lo the lowoi pint 
nf the leg The fooling of the prnence of nn 
(inipiiInli'il limb i« aiinlher /mmliir pnrosLhodo 
HpmlihOTi, due Lo Home irrllntion in Hie nerve 
liheri winr*li formerly (supplied tho lunh Hint 
ism luiiputfiLed The nioHt oumnioii pares- 
llir^uiH ure ns follows’ feeliiiRH of weakncSH, 
of ih'hilily, of fuinliioHs, of opprefision, of 
weight or eoiislvielion, of tjghlneHfl in tlio 
eluui rind iuahilily lo hreullio, of lienrt coil’ 
hiririmu, of heiul Hiruhlmig, of milking, of 
thing, the henring down feelingH, foriniciilion 
(feeling of erinvling uiiIh), iteliiiiR, tickling, 
(ul [linen), fmry frelingH, iiumhiirHH, tingling, 
mu ne burnings chilli whs the feeling of a part 
nf (lie body “ falling nHloep," and lho so-cullcd 
girdle hoimuIioiih, Many of Uiohc imreHtliesma 
lire found in normal people, mid eiinnuL he con- 
Mideh’d Lo lie dwlinelly pulliologicnl, ftllhoilgh 
liiev reucli their height and inLendity in path¬ 
ological eondilimiH of the nervoiiH syfllcm, 
Tin* aimly^eH nf the paresUiPfuiiH Llml uro miulo 
imlinile iieurly the lulitieml division belwron 
Llm imrnml periTplimm Op )i illuaions (q y.), 
and ImlhieiimlioiiN (ip). 1 . P. 

H<(aroncflfl' — 

Horn., .1 J ft;rA//lnn?j7(Irr.S , irinfa(fli«c/iwn(7cjit;£KOe- 

fliiru/fn urn/ tiri KruiLch (1BHH.) 

Luif 4 , J I)i’ la ixTHinlimro dra iiuprrwflioiiH BcnBiLivea 

ii|>n'n li"j atii]iui(illenH. /tun dc paychial cLd'liyp- 
nrd , IMtf, |ip 1 U 3 -I 0 U 

PARIS, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND CONGRESSES OF 1867, 1878, 

1QOQ See 1 NTKIIMATIONATj CONtlllPHaEb OV 
KuiffAiniN. 

PARIS, SCHOOLS OF. — See Fiiancp. 

PARIS, UNIVERSITY OF.—F01 lho bis- 

In rind in.mil hen Univkhhitikh. For pichonb 

HllltlM WT I'UANl'K, KdUOATJON IN'. 

PARISH AND PARISH SCHOOLS.— 
Hoe IVunt'iiiAii School Sybtlm and Pauibu 
Hckouw. 
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PARISH, DUJ All 

PARISH, ELIJAH (1702-1825) — Author llio* LuLlicriin, — luis developed rui cUiimvo 
of geography lexis; graduated from Dari- Hyalein TIiih in given in mjlliiu* in the arhclo 
mouth College in 1765, and engaged m ilin on LumninN (TnniHi and KiMonuiv The 
ministry nr the Congregational church He nilmiimlmlivc n-iprrl^ of lhe puruelihri Hrlmul 
published New System of Modern Geography, H}.i(em of I lie CVilhnlie church mid the general 
Sacred Geography, and with Jedediah Mourn pnrihmi of llml church iig'inling I he relatione 
(g.».) Gazetteer of the Eastern and Intern Can- of the puhlir hclumlM and (he imnielnul Helmut 
hnents (1802). W N M, aynleniH U given under llie caption, Roman 

('A'riioiiic Cmmni mid llie Puiu.h ami Paho- 

PARISH SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL cm w, Kniuni. .S\*iMm 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS. — The schools under The lei in " parish" in nlm> nurd in llie hUIa 
L he control of the church, and aUuchml in nf Lnuiriium fur vriial in ilscwhoie in Uio 
some manner to Lhc local system of parish IJniLed Slates termed 'VminU/' ami \h thus 
churches The historical position and char- used in connection with edueaiiuinil adininin- 
acter nf these schools is discussed tinder a trillion (See Lmim\SA, KmiptnuN in.) 
number of topics The most inipnrlant of 

these arc Council Schools ; Bmioi'S 1 Schools, PARK COLLEGE. PARKVILLE, MO — 
Canon Law and Education; Middlu .Uks, A eneduealionul iiislitulinn founded in 1875 
Education in; and tlio RhuhiUvnon and Academic, collegiate, rind iiiiihic departments 
Education Picviousi to Lhe Rerormalinn aio maintained, The entrance reiphieiuenti 
the parish school was the most important and are Miron units nf high school work 'rim 
in many places, if not cnriio cminluos, praeli- degrcs'H of IiA mid M.A an* umferied in 
cally the only elcmentiuy school. After Lhe eourse The eimillmeiit of collegiate hUulenls 
Reformation, the elementary school conLimmjl in 11)11-11112 win 227 The fuctilly rmisiHUi 
to ho a parish school in inosL countries until of Lwenly-four ineinheri. 
the nineteenth century In England it was 

a parish school in fact as in name, in that it PARKER, FRANCIS WAYLAND (1821- 
was essentially a church-con li oiled i ns Li til lion. 10112) — Ameuenif educational refnimer, born 
In other countries tlio scliuol icLiuncd Lhu at Ihdfoid (now MmiclicAter), N II , Oel, 0, 
name, the church retained much or Us influence, 1827. He teemed the ruiUnienls of his 
but the authomed or legal control lay in the education in the district schools and at a 
state The dovelopimmt of these schools count]y academy LiiLit in life (1872-1875) 
into state systems is treated in the important lie Hpcnl three \ears m sliidy at (lie Univeisily 
sections in the aitides on Lhe vanillin nalional or Berlin, Germany. From bin HiMeriiUi Lo 
systems. Sec especially the articles cm Knu- his Lwenly-fiiHt year in 1 taught in llu* disLneL 
land Education in, .“Scotland, Education hcIiooIh of New llamnshiie. In 1858 ho he¬ 
ro j (jeuimany, Education in. At the pies- came principal of hhujoIh id rmroUtm, III, 
ent tune the parochial school, supported in WiLh tho oulhieak of tin' Civil War he entered 
whole or in paib by tlio state, and contiolled the Horvioe of (lie federal army, anti before 
in wliolo oi m pait by the church, exists in Lhe close of the war had lisen to the rank of 
many countries, especially those of dominantly colonel From 18(15 to 1808 lie was piinenud 
Roman Cathode affiliation. of a grammar school nL MuiiHicHlcr, N.ll.. 

The parochial school becomes a problem and the next four yearn he (aught in llie normal 
especially in thoso governments which, like school at Dayton, Ohio. Upon Ida return fiom 
tlio United St a tea and Franco, have sovoied Germany in 1875 he was elected superintendent 
completely tha i elation between Church and or the schools at Quincy, Miin.h., winch position 
State and have removed substantially all he held for five years, For an account of his 
slate contribution to church educational labors during Lh\s period, wee under QuimiV 
cffoita Even m these countries the scvcianca Moyemknt From 1880 Lo 1888 (Niloncl Fnikrr 
of these tics has not settled the problem con- was one of the fliijioi visorn (assistant fliipcnn- 
ncctcd \viLh the question of chinch schools, temlcnts) of Lhc schools of Boston From 
For the recent oxporienco and present Btatus 1883 to 1809 ho was principal of Llin Cook 
in France, sec tlio article on Fiuncb, Educja- County (Chicago) Normal .School, In 1809 
tion in, For tlio United States, lhc expert- ho accepted the principal ship of the Chicago 
once ami present status on the legal judo ih Institute, n pedagogic institution founded by 
discussed muter Bible in the Puiiuo Schools, Mrs. Emmons Blaine foi Llie scientific linining 
Tho pedagogical asnecl is dealt with moio or tenohers. Ono year before Ids death, this 
directly in the aitioles on Moiial Education institution boenmo the School of Education 
and Utmiaious Education, Tlioie have, of lhe Univcmly n( Chicago, 
liowovor, grown up actual paiochial school No Ainoricnn educator in modem (lines Jins 
systems of great extent entirely independent done so much to modify and enrich Uio courso 
of the public school system, While llie chief of study in clomcntary scIiooIr IIo was a 
or these is that of the Roman Catholic Churoh, lover of childhood and ho had tlio insight 
several of tho Piatcstant denominations Blip- to see cduoatioiuil problems from Lite hLnnrl- 
port elementary schools, and one, at least, — point of the child. IIo posscBflcd extraordinary 
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pcrsimul powuiu, and hia own enthusiasm and ear¬ 
nestness wei e uhvnya contagious These quuhtiea 
enormously i iktcuhcmI the attendance at the Hook 
CouuLy Normal .School. HLiidejifo Hocked luLliov 
from rill piuta of Llic couuLiy, mill piirlieuhuly 
from Llic Middle West, aurl Lhe cnthiiKiaHlie and 
ticirnLLfin leudiei'H Llmt la* liaim'd have done 
much lo bung about (lie oduralioind uplift 
of our mvn day. Ills hiiitphn was dim Lo his 
Mill mill fuudimsH fm cluldicu, and npeu- 
inimk'dni'HH to ulmtevei ciiino Lo him fiom Urn 
woild outside 

Ilis educational publication* include Talk* 
lo Teachers, //»im In Study (ivoymphy, Comae 
Hi .Iril/miclir, Talks on Pedagogics, and a 
senes nf geographic leiulein entitled Uncle 
Ilnbcrl'x (ii'uQ)fiphm For one year (1SS3— 
1H81) ho edited a monthly nluniljoiml journal, 
The Tracheal Tench a This journal con¬ 
tained os nays hy himaeU and his collcnguea in 
the Cook County Normal School on Llic vaiioua 
imports of olonionlury education W K. M, 
See Quincy Movement. 

References — 

Vitzpathktc. F A FmneiH Waj Innil Pnrkrr Educ, 
Itcv , Jane, 1002, Veil XXIV, pii TA JO 
Jagkmw, W, H ('nlunrl FrnmiH Wuvlruul Pftrhor, 
Croc -V /; -l fur 11)02, jm HDD 11111 

Frimns Wnyliinrl Parkeruntl liuWnrkfoi Edurtiliim, 
(A hitics of uililn hsih ) licj) Com Ed, for 11)02, 

Vol I, in> 231-2*1. 

Hen nhn din Parkis Meiunml Number uf Ilia Ekuwn* 
ferry tfcftuof Teacher for June 1 , 1002 

PARKER, RICHARD GREENE (1708- 
1800),—Ti»\Lhook nuLhoi; graduated fiom 
Ilarvaul College in 1HI7 and taught for many 
years iu elementary ac.lumh. Ilia publications 
include History of the Grammar School i« the 
East Parish, Hnxhury (1820), Aida to English 
Compomtion (1832), Natural Philosophy (1837). 
and wiLh James M Watson Llic National 
Series of Hchool readers ami the National 
spellers (completed in 1H58) \V. S. M. 

PARKS, —See PLAYunouNna. 

PARLEY, PETER, — Sec Goodhicii, Samuel 

GmawoLD, 

PARLIAMENTARY EDUCATION COM¬ 
MISSIONS, ENGLAND —The interven¬ 
tion of the English Pailiaincnb in lmtinnal 
education thiough the agency of Royal Com- 
miflHiniiH Tormb u very important Bide of the 
limtory of English education. Tlio earliest 
education commission was a body appointed 
Lo cany out Llm suppression of nimuislmes. 
(Hco Run in motion and JOdo cation ) The 
second commission wan that appointed un¬ 
der the statute for the abolition of ehnnlnca 
in 1547 (1 Edw VI 14). (Seo Ciiantiiy 
Schools.) The chantry coinnusaioners nnsnod 
a Hiinoib opportunity to icconaliucL a ays tom 
of education from tho medieval male vial that 
was in their hands, though some of the old 


schools were icfounded (see tlio Yorkshire 
Chnnlry Survey, Hurt cos Sonety, 1892, by 
William Page). The thiid commission was 
appointed under Statutes 3D Eli/. 0 and 43 
Eli/ 4 and 0 whcieby commissioner foi char¬ 
itable linn were appointed lo deal with tlio 
luiscmploymcnt of cum liable gifts, Tins body 
moved very ineffective in conacqucnpc of there 
icing a statutory right of appeal from its 
doemmiH, but it m fact reformed thirty-three 
impm taut schools between 1001 and Llic be¬ 
ginning or Llm nineteenth century The com- 
liiisHion was abolished by statute m 1889. (Sec 
ChiiNi’MiY, Guuut of.) In l(iID the Common¬ 
weal l h Pailianient appointed a laigc commis¬ 
sion Lo deal wiLh education in Wales and 
MoninouthHliup. The commissioners were in¬ 
tended to cxeicisc boLh ecclesiastical and civil 
powers over school mnstcis (See Common¬ 
wealth in Encilvni) and Education.) Wo 
may note in parsing that in 1087 a high com¬ 
mission was appointed by the Crown to deni 
with the obstinate refusal of the UmvcisiLies 
of Oxford and Cambiidgc to admit Roman 
Catholics to Univeiaity pnvileges, while in Oc¬ 
tober of the flume yeai a special commission 
was appointed to cxeicisc visitatorial jurisdic¬ 
tion over Magdalen College, Oxford, and secure 
Roman CaLlmlic predominance m the College, 
In IG0, r 5 the Giecnwich Hospital Naval School 
was founded by a Royal Commission aided 
by the Register Act of 1090 (7 and 8 Will 
III c 21) In 1788 the Irish Pnihnnicnt 
pushed an Act inoviding for the appointment of 
a Commit ion to consider the state of Educa¬ 
tion in Ireland (25 Geo. Ill c 15). In 1BO0 
the Imperial Pculmmcnt passed tu\ Act (40 
Geo. Ill, c. 122) Lo impure mLo " Llic genoial 
funds and levcnucs granted for the purposes 
or education, and into the slate and conditions 
of nil schools m Ireland, 11 The first chairman 
of tlua comnmshm (which presented fourteen 
Reports jintwenn 1800 and 1813) was the sixth 
Duke of Bedford, the father of Iho famous 
educational statesman Lord John Russell 
( qv ), In 1824 another Irish commission 
was appointed that presented nine Reports, 
In 1831 a Permanent Irish commission on 
cducaLiou was appointed and Lins commission 
received royal charters in 1845 and 1801. (Sec 
Iheland, Education in) 

In England a select parliamentary com¬ 
mitter wus appointed in 1810 to "enquire into 
the Education of the Lowei Orders ” which 
issued a rcpoit dealing with London in the 
same year It was ^appointed in 1B18 and 
rcpmlnd on tlio whole kingdom and declaicd 
tlmL the anxiety of tlio poor for education 
was daily increasing" in town and country 
alike despite the "neglect and abuho” or edu¬ 
cational foundation!] and the fact that tho 
education societies almost wholly confined 
their efforts lo the gical towns,_ The Com¬ 
mittee also dwelt on the growing religious 
tolerance in tho schools The aonscicnco 
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clnuao (<7 u.) was in fact ahoatly in oporalion, been piovuled for thin eurmdinn '* mid again 
The committee advocated different methods iccoiiunciided a permanent limly of Charity 
for town and country; in towns a nyfllom nr CominHaiimera Tlicm cmnmi^iniiera were 
aiding schools hy budding grams (the Hyalem appointed hy the Charitable Trusts Act of 
adopted in 1933) and in helpless country clin- 1853, and their pimoin have Hinee born com- 
Lncts a Hyatom or practically raLo mipported pjeleb regulated hy Parliament lly the 
free parochial schools (the system adopted in Education Acl v IS'MI, the power* of llut com- 
1870) The report is a document oT tlm hiaL mmimieM over ediiniliminl hmIiiVvinnUh were 
importance in Lhc history of English education. InuiHfeircd Up Lhe Hoard of lhliimlinn. 

This committee succeeded in passing an act In Keljniaiy, J on the mol ion of Sir 
in 1818 (58 Geo. Ill, e. 01) appointing com- Jo]uiPakihglun r nUo;MdO>inn]ihHjnu,LheNew- 

iniasioncrfl to impmoinlu educational charities. ensile Ummins'iiuii, wt\n demanded l>y Pnrlin- 
who wore appointed and reappointed until incut 11 In iiniune into tin 1 present hlule of pupu- 
1837. This commihsion dealt with endow- lur education in England, and to consider and 
mciits of Lhc total value of XI,200,31)5. In repoit wlmL measures, if any, me mpuied for 
1835 a select cammitLee l(‘commended a the pxLrimion of good mid cheap elementaly 
nomianont board of clinrity go in mission ora, iiiHlruelimi to all cluhM'.s «r Lhe people ” The 
In the same year the Pom Law Commissioners cum in ins ion was gu/cited on June 22, 1858, 
appointed under the Poor Law Act 1834 regu- and reporled (under lhc piesidency of tho 
latcd the education of the pauper children. Duke of Newcastle) on March 18, 1801 with 
(See Toon Law Education.) On August no less than Jifly-unc leconiineudatmiiK It 
17, 1833, Lhc first parliamcntaiy grant for recommended that schools should lie jointly 
education was voted. On June 4, 1834, a mippoi Led by state guilds and inle grants 
select commitfcco of tho House of Commons depending on Ihe degree of knowledge attained 
on education was appointed and a repmb by the elnldien dining the year pirmling the 
conBistmg of evidence was mued on August 7. payment of the giant The nrliiml* would 
On March 3, 1835, a fin’Lhci soled cominittco have to sliow eight Hqiiaie feel of Hiipeilieuil 

on education was appointed winch reporLcd area for euoli child in average daily alleml- 

with evidence only on August. 3, On July 14, mice Special stale giants were to he ofTered 

1835 ; a select committee wag appointed " to to schnoh with lens than Hixly pupils The 

inqunc into the best means of extending a combined giunlH weie not to exceed Ihe fees 
knowledge of tho Fine Aria and of tho pi hi- and vojuutuiy fmhxmplhuiH ruinbined, with 
ciplcs of Design among tho people—especially an additional grant to slnnulap 1 regular at- 
tho manufacturing population of the Country ” tendance 'rim system wiih to lie rained out 
Tho report of this committee (and of another by i hi illy elec Led and partly eolipled (’minty 
formed in 1S49) led to the formation uf and llonnigh llounlH of Education. Minis- 
tho Science and Art Department, which was Lers of religion were also to sit on these bodies, 
brought under tho Education Department in The proposals of Urn coiimiiHsioneis were 
1850. A third select committee on cduoa- Lolally inadequate to meet Liu* educational 
tion was appointed on Nov 30, 1837. It portion, which wiwnttivekedm u ilUterent way, 
reported on July 13, 1838, and pointed out Lhat first by the Revised (hide intimluml by Mr. 
voluntary ofToi t alone was giving anything Lowe (q v ) in 1881, next liv Select (hmntiillcefl 
u worthy the name of Education ” in largo in 1805 and 1800, mid filially by the slaLuloiy 
towns. Tho condition of the children in Lhcso uystom of compulaory hcIkjoI attendance in¬ 
towns was very serious, ns they began work at tioduccd in 1870 uml 1870 In 1SS0 a lloyal 
the age of nine years. Tho position demanded, Commission, the Cross Commihsion, was np- 
in the view ol tho committee, 11 Homo strenuous pointed to inquire into the working of tho 
and poraovcring efforts to be made on the part Elementary Education Acts. It reporled at 
of tha Government if tho greatest evils wcio gicat length ill 1H8S with a niinoiiLy leport 
not to follow, n The committee insisted that by eight out of the twenty-throe cominis- 
daily educational provision must ba made for sioners. Its lecommcndalionfl fin Lo raising 
at least one eighth part of the population; that school age, the development of evening schools, 
special provisions must be made in poor die- special help for rural schools, and tho creation 
Iriats; that the Treasury Grant System muaL of wulciumvintilUiucvl training colleges have 
be extended On April 10, 1830, a permanent been hugely carried out. 
commitLco of the Privy Council was appointed Li 180Ta Royal CominMon. tho Public 
to deal with NaLional Education, This body Schools, or Clarendon, ConimiWon, wfiH ap- 
hy an Older in Council of Eobrufiiy 25, 1850, pointed to inquire in Lo tho nimi leading public 
became the Vklucation Department, and this schoola of tho cun n try (Eton, Winch ester, 
Department by an Act of 1800 becamo Lhc 'Westminster, (Jliurteihmiso, Jtmrow, llugby, 
picscnt board of Education, In 1840 another Shrewsbury, — nil boarding hcIujoIh, HI. PauPB 
lloyal Commission on Chanties wna appointed and Merchant Taylmn, day Hchoola) which 
under Loid Cliichostci which reported that 11 the wero then educating 2000 boyn. Tho com- 
evils and abuses aro still ill cxiatcnce ton voiy mlsaioners nlao dealt with Marlborough, 
wide extent, and no auHicient remedy has yet Cheltenham, Wellington (boarding schools) 
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and the City of London and King's College 
School a, London, (tiny achoolN.) Tho com- 
imaaionorH reported in 180 1, mid in 1HII8 the 
Public Schools Act was pnHHod In 1864 
another Commission, Schools Inquiry or Taun¬ 
ton Commission, dealt wiLh Llie endowed 
Hiihoola and problems in secondary education 
not consulcied by tin* Duke oT NowcahIIq'h 
C om mis sum of IHfi.H and Lhe Chnendon Com¬ 
mission of 1H01, The Hdwnls Inquiry Coin- 
iniasioiniinluded Frodeuelt Temple, William E, 
Foist or, Dean Ilooke, anil Sir Hi afford Noilli- 
cotr, nmialed by Jnnim Ilvyre, Mullliew Arnold, 
and Joshua FiLeh. Its lepoit, issued in 1807, 
is or the gieaLest vnlun in the history of English 
secondary education and contained a number 
of important hurkohIuhiii fm the improvement 
of the edufaLiniiul uud udumnsliiiUve systems 
which were not adopted until the end of the 
century, This commission leported and staled 
that there were 572 endowed giniumni schools 
at work with a net income of £183,01(3 and ex¬ 
hibitions l« the ainuuil value of £13,81)7, It 
was fur Lliin Endowed HcIiouIh CoininiHsion that 
MatLhew Arnold repmted in France, Germany, 
SwiUeilnnd, and Italy and advised tin* country 
to 11 oigani/c your Hrmiulary and your mipenor 
mstiuulion M The coininissiim specially dealt 
wiLh secondary eduealiuti for girls Their 
rrpoit led to the pacing of llie Endowed 
Schools Act, 18(111 (q u ), and Lite; rapid multi¬ 
plication of secondary schools foi girls us well 
as hoys denied out of llie eld endowments, 
llmlm this Act, Endowment Schools Coin- 
inihsioiier.H weie appointed who before Lheir 
pnweis passed to the Clinnly (‘onnniHHionerfl 
in 1871 refoi med and gave helienies to no lens 
Lhan 2,15 NchuolH. The working of llie En¬ 
dowed School Acts was subjected to Parlia¬ 
mentary iiiquuy fiom 1HR4 onwards. In 1BH1 
a Committee of the Education Depijitmcnl was 
appointed by the (ioveiiiinenl to inquire into 
the conditions of intermediate ami higher 
education in Wales Tins led to the Welsh 
Inter mediate Ac L of 1 SSI) ami finally Lo the 
ci cation of a Welsh Department working ill 
aoniicctiud with, lmtindependent of, the English 
Ilona d of Education, In 1891 a Royal Com¬ 
mission, tho Iliyce Commission, was appointed 
11 to consider wlmt aie the host methods of 
establishing a well-organized system of secon¬ 
dary education m England, taking into account 
existing deficiencies, and having regard to 
such local sources of lovenue from endowment 
or otheiwhe jih are available or limy be made 
available foi this purpose," The III Hon. J. 
Uryie wus elniii uuin, and three id Llie seven teen 
coiuiniHHumei'H were Indies, The Report in 
nine volumes, presented In August, 1805, 
leconunended the appointment of a general 
Education Department under a Minister of 
Education and a ConsuUnlivc Education Com¬ 
mittee (one third appointed by the Crown, 
one third by the Universities, and one Llurd 
coopted), which should absorb tho Charity 


Commissioners (as regards education), tho 
Science anti Art Department, and the Educa¬ 
tion Department The creation of the Board 
of Education by an Act of 180D in part carried 
these proposals into effect, while the Education 
Act, 1902, provided for the local oignnination 
of education to some extent on the lines 
fiuggcalod by the Royal Commission 

In 1001 an iuterdepartmcnlol committee 
of the Hoard of Education and the Local 
Government Board reported on tho whole 
question of the employment of cliildicn out 
of school hours. The practice was not nlto- 
gcllipi condemned. LcgiHlnlicn hag followed 
(.See Childhood, Legislation fou the Con- 
SEIIVATION AND PROTECTION OF, ClIILD 
Lauoii ) 

References: — 

Pali- nun, tf Educational .System* of Great Dritavi 

finc/ Ireland, (Oxford, 1U03.) 

Moatmohenpy. J E O DE, Atn/o Intervention in 
/iViflhs/i Education (Cumbrulgc, 1002 ) 

Fraffica 9 (if Edwenixon in Ewuland London, (1004) 

PARMA, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF,— 
.See Itvly, Liiucation in. 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS.—See Pauiru 
SCUOULH 

PAROXYSM.—A midden attack and somc- 
timr.s uiilv an rweiliathiu uf ccrLmn disease*. 
The Lemi h also commonly used tn indicate 
a spasm died, c a , puroxy.sws of feni, .Sec 
Khlli’hy; Spasm S. I. F. 

PARSONS COLLEGE, FAIRFIELD, IA 

— A coeducational institution founded hy 
Lewis 1) Parsons of JhifTalo, N.Y , who, 
in. IB55, bequeathed the residue of his 
estate, amounting to 537,000, lur the pm pose 
of "endowing an niBlitution of learning in 
the SLnle of Iowa " In 1874 the ciLizcna of 
Fairfield, coopcniLui[r with the Presbyterian 
Synod of Iowa, oignmzcd to secure the bequest, 
donating $30,000. The charter was icceived 
Fein 24, 1875 Newly elected Busters are 
fiubjcct to confirmation by Llie Synod of 
Iowa Sixteen members of Lhc bomd and the 
picsidcnt of the institution must be members 
of the Prcabylciian church 

Buildings* and equipment are valued at 
3220,000. The productive endowment is 
5229,000 The annual income from tuition 
and invested funds is 520,000 There aie 
a lx Leon member b oT the teaching staff, eight 
or whom aro professors There aie about 
100 student h in tlio College proper, The 
Academy muiiitmna a four-year coutbc under 
a sopavatc Leaching stalT. The R A., D.Ph., 
and II S. degrees nro gran Led, Advanced de¬ 
grees arc not gi anted. II. M. G. 

PART-TIME ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 

— England and Wales. — The Byatcm of part- 
time attendance or the half-time system has 
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been particularly prevalent in England and Lnkrn aL lliifl lime was due In Urn Art or 1809, 
Wales A half-limor or partial exemption which iiilimlueed llu* principle of exemption 
scholar is defined by the Dorm! of Education for Jillonrinnrr only 

ns one “ who is certified by or on bcliair of Lho The hul Milner introduces many |iiobloms 
Local Education Authority to bo qualified by into Fiditiol orgaiimilinii ami iidmimsliulion. 
age and attainments or previous attendance! lie is difficult to lit hi willi othei ehihlien 
for employment in conformity with the by- becaiiMi ho receives only one half tin* lemons, 
laws J1 Tno problem of the lmlf-lliner m tlmfl Lchhohm inimL eiUiei lie duplicated for him, 
part of the greater pioblcin of child labor {fj v ) thus causing Ins cliHsniules to nuuk time, or 
which includes not only ftticet trading and lie nuutl be neglected ami allowed to fall 
casual employment, but also the regular cm- hopelessly beliiml them AlLnupts to srgre- 
ploymcnt of school children out of Ht’hool Imuis. gale linn June also proved futile There nro 
The hall-time Byslein arose with the factory also eeitnm mm id and nliymml linage™ con- 
and educational legislation which followed needed with his employment Ilo learns 
tho industrial ievolution. Its beginnings me 11 nmmmli " ways without dm doping manly 
found in the education el clauses of the Factory control, with Ihe result tluil lie lends to bc- 
Acts of 1833 and 1844, which icquiiod diildien come a nuhanee in the home, the srluml, nml 
employed in factories to attend school half Llu* street The HireuumiHiim of modem in- 
thc day or so many days pci week, built was dublnul life alto leaven its uicuh ilium him; 
the Education Act of 1870 that firmly chUiIj- all the physical moimuonicnla that lime been 
lished thesystom. Under tins AcL was granted nude show him tn he the inferior of Ins school 
partial relief from compulsory attendance at fellows in height and weight, 
school to children between the ages of ten Yet many nrguinenlH are given in mippoiL 
and tliiitcon who had leached a certain stand- of the system IL ih said that the half-timer 
arcl of education Although subsequent Edu- mcivcH u good Leehnieid training in thework- 
cation Acts (1376, 1880, 1893, 1899) lmvo simp, tliaL the irquMte dexterity of fingers 
modified the conditions for exemption, the can only bo gained at the early age of twclvo 
Bystern of to-day is practically the same nn or thirteen. LlmL it ih good to develop a hpiril 
that or 1870 Exemption may still bo oh- of independence, and ho forth. Oil Lho other 
tnined by passing a “labor examination" hand, it in poinLed ouL lliaL nislrucLinn is 
varying in difliculty from that or Giadc III to given in a haphazard fashion by any operative 
that of Grade VI, while since 1809, 301) attend- who happens to be his muster or mistress Tor 
anccs (morning or afternoon sessions) for each the time being, that the linger dexterity can 
of five preceding ycaia, not necessarily con- be acmiircd equally well nL lifLeeii or sixLcen, 
Bccutivo l( have also sufficed The qualifier- that Lne wages earned (5,30 to Si a week) arc 
tion is, in mnny cases, absurdly low and is seldom of absolute ncemity to a family, and 
further complicated by the fact of local op Lion. that the employment kills off any domic on 
A city or county council may m may not pass the part of tno half-timer to continue hie edu- 
by-lawa permitting half tune within its Jims- cation at evening or Leclimcal clnshcfl. It 
diction Some cities, c, 0 . Loudon, binning- must be acknowledged, however, Lhal tho 
ham, Plymouth, and Newcastle, have no half- sysLom is exticmely popular with Lho half- 
timers; other towns, especially the textile tuners themselves They, ns wage earners, 
towns of the North, have Inigo numbers conse- enjoy more independence and liberty at home, 
quant upon low slaiulaidg [or exemption, and they have a certain amount of pocket 
Four hnlf-timoig out of every five aic found money to spend. 

in the factory districts or Lancashire and The ays Lem, which is opposed by the best 
Yorkshire. < cbmcnla in English life, is continued mainly 

Tho following tabic shows the development by the inertia of custom, but is also fostered 
of tho half-time system The figures, how- by the greed of non-thinking pments An 
evci, must be interpreted cautiously, because Intcrdcpnitmenlal ComnuLLcc Tonncd to in- 
they represent the total numbcis in any given quire into Lhc question of Partial Exemption 
year. The actual number at any given fiom School Attendance lenortod, in 1909, in 
moment waa, of course, much smaller. Thus fnvoi or its abolition. Although the guvein- 
in 1900-1D07 the average number of half-timcis ment baa never taken upon itself to end Lbo 
was only 47,369, although Lhc total for tho system, it Huppoitod the hill of Mr Waller 
year wna 32,493. Ilea, February, 1012 , which proposed to raise Ilia 

No. OP iu,p.t.«lh » r cxemplioii fi mu livclv .1 1(1 lliirlren nnd 

1 070 20 L. 2&.1 ^ refuse cxemplion to nil children who nro 

lsS-lsoa nn '747 bcncficiftll y employed. The lull has passed 

idoo-iooi 741108 Ha second rending by n largo majority (April, 

gi.osi 1 D 12 ) and, if facilities arc given by tlio govern- 

ioio~ioii 7^475 ment, it should become law on Jan. 1, J 013 

P. R 

The lowest number, previous to 1010-1911, In the United Slates the part-time ays- 
waa reached in 1900-1001. The upward turn tem exists only in a few oities, nnd there as 
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result of inadequate HcaLijig facilities As 
Ihcao conditiona are merely exigencies of 
rapidly growing communities, Lhc* ByaLem of 
part-time attendance 1ms no significance. 8uo 
Njjw Yrmx Cm. 

Hcc England, Education is; Inuuhtiiiai, 
Education 

References* — 

Dalfouii, Ci, ATfucafiOJiat .Splt-rns of Great Ilnlavi 
nud Ircfciiifi. (Oxford, lUljJ) 

Engluml, IJrinrJ of J*h|r j a Ikm Annual Rcporte, 
(London ) 

ConnilUlUivn fSmuiuiU'O Rcjwrl on Attcndanro 

compulatiri/ Or otherwise i\t ConlinUQtiwl Schools, 
(London, 1110(1) 

InlcrdoijarLiiii’ulnl fumnuLlM 1 Ilrparl oji FarfmZ 
JJjcjnjJUoua from School A He h rhino'* (London, 
1U01)) 

i9adlkh, M. K Continuation Si hauls m England and 
elsewhere (Mmichriler, 1U07 ) 

PARTIALITY —See .School Management. 

PARTRIDGE, ALDEN (1785-1H51) — 
Founder of mililury uoIujoIh m llm United 
Staten, graduated from Lhc United SLuMis 
Military Aeiulemy in 1 SOfi, mid for twelve 
yeara nn Jiisliuelur in that instiUnion. For 
two ycaiH ho lmd charge of Lhe exploration 
of the iiorUiwctiLoin hmindniy of Lhc United 
Staten. lie oignuizul never nl srciundury 
flchooln upon imliluiy principleH, after the 
pattern of Weal Point, fm boyH not amenable 
lo the milder dihciplinc of the ordinary schools, 
One of Ilia must iiupniianl of the military 
ai'lmols that ho urgniuznl win tJnil at Norwich, 
Conn (1820), which was incorporated as Noi- 
wioh University in 188*1 Ilia publications 
maludo Lectures on Education (1825) and many 
papers on iniliLnry subjects. W. H M. 

.See Military Education. 

PASCAL, BALISE. — See Pout Royalists. 

PASCAL, JACQUELINE (1025-1001).;— 
French cilucatoi, younger aisler of Rlaino 
Pascal. Wlnle still m her early twenties, bIic 
tried in vam Co persuade her father to allow 
her to enter a convent After hi9 death (1051), 
she became a nun, and wan made Huhmislrcsa 
(1055) of Lhc novices at PoiUIloyal . In 
tlm rapacity hIuj was directly in charge of the 
education of the younger children, wheic she 
followed the method of. training for which 
her hiotlicr was lespoiiHiblo, and she is de- 
solving of no small portion or the credit for 
Lhc HiicccHB attained in this work with tho 
younger clauses .She slouLly ream Led giving 
Tier aHHpnt Lo llui Papal Dull against Jansenism, 
hut in Ihn end she wan foiced to yield and 
died of Brief a few months later. Ilor moat 
impoi urnt uniting was Rlghmenl pour lea 
Rnfanta de Pori-Royal (10Q5). F. E F 

References i —- 

Cadet, Ffiux L* Education A Port-Royal (Pam, 
1BB7); tr. by Jonca, A. D. (Now York, lflOB.) 


f'ormiN, Virrou Jacqueline Pascal, (Parh, IBIS ) 
llDUflWN, (IfcnALDiNK. .Studies in FrcricA Education 
from IlaijLlais lo ffauffsaiii (CfUnljridgG, iUOh ) 

PASCAL’S TRIANGLE,—A triangular 
array of numbers known long before the timo 
of Pascal (iz.e,), but ho extensively studied by 
him as to ho called by his name Tho numbcifl 
aru wuiten in this form ; — 

1 

1 1 

1 2 1 

13 3 1 

14 0 4 1 

1 5 10 10 5 1 

and ho on. Each number is derived by adding 
the number just above to fclic number at the 
left of tho latter The aucccasivc lines qto 
evidently the coefficients of tho various 
powers of a binomial, and the device has, 
llietcfoio, considerable intcrcat in the Icncli- 
i?ig of Urn binomial theorem The triangle, 
or ih Hubs tan Li al equivalent, first appeared 
in print on the title-page or a work by Apinnua 
(nr Hienewitz, 1405-1552), which appeal od in 
1527 The following ih a facsimile or this 
first printed form 



I), E. S. 

PASSION, — This term is used to designate 
flLrong or uncontrolled cmoLionnl slates Fiom 
tho point of view of education such uncon¬ 
trolled states of emotion aie significant na in¬ 
dicating a lack of training oil the part of the 
individual. Children, especially those who 
are moic or Ipsh abnormal, arc likely lo exhibit 
fits of passion such na anger or iagc Tho cor¬ 
rective for such uncontioiled expressions of 
omoLion is very commonly some general ticat- 
ment or the wholo phymoal system, A sharp 
distinction should be drawn between such 
emotional slates and voluntary activity Tho 
whole matter may be refened to the general 
discussions ot emotions, O, If. J 

PASSOW, FRANZ (1780-1833) —Ger¬ 
man philologist, was hoi n at LuriwigBluaL, 
Mecklenburg, and studied at the University 
of Leipzig lindei (jotlfiied Hermann, In 
1807, although not quiLo Lwcnty-one years old, 
lie was appointed professor of Greek litei aline 
nL the gyiimfiMinn of Weimar. lie owed this 
appointment to Goellic, tvIio had met the young 
man and had been very favorably impressed 
011 
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by his enthusiasm for literature and clftmical 
ni\ti(|uiiy, Ii\ IS 10 he, was called to direct the 
Conradinum, an educational institution in 
Jenkau, near Danzig In 1815 be became 
professor of philology mid arclucology aL the 
University o! Breslau, where he remained un¬ 
til bis death. In 1818 ho became involved in 
tho conti overay winch raged inouiul the in¬ 
struction in gymnaalicfi iulrodurod by Ilar- 
msch {q.D,). Pflflsow, who was fond of physical 
exercise, strongly supported Jlnrinscb, and 
published in his defense a book culled Tun\- 
zid (Aim of Gymnasbea), winch lieinly cost 
Inin his position, Attempts wore made to 
rornovo him fiom Breslau, but bis reputation 
as a scholar and teacher wns Loo gmiL. Ills 
chief work is bis great lexicon of the Cheek 
language (Ilaiidwortetbuch dcr gricchischcn 
Sprache), first published in 1819; a lcrenL 
edition appeared in LOOK 1<\ At 

RefereneQB — 

Sakdya, J, E Ifutorp of Classical Scholarship, Vol. 

Ill (CnmbmlRe, IflOh) 

WxciiLtu. Paaaoiu’H Lilea und ZJnr/e, (lW a lnu, 

1B3 ( J.) 

PASTORET, MME DE, — See Infant 
Schools. 

PATHOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY, — See 
Abnormal; Djhianqbmhnt, Insanity; Phy- 

CHIATnY, PSYClIOTATIIOliOaY. 

PATHOLOGY, — See Mbdical Educa¬ 
tion; also Hygiene. 

PATON, JOHN BROWN, DD (1830- 
1011) — Was born at Gabion in Ayislurc 
After attending Lhc pnnah school lie acted as 
usher in a private school in Gloucester, en¬ 
tered Springhill Congicgntirmal College with 
It \Y. Dale, took his M A, at Loudon Uni¬ 
versity with Gold Mcdnl for Philosophy, he- 
ciuno minister of tho Wicker Church, Sheffield, 
In 18C3 lie was Appointed first piineipal or 
the Congregational InstlLuto at Nottingham, 
founded to provide training for pnstois and 
evangelist! of country chinches He felt Uiq 
social influence of the church imd tin aug haul 
Ins life advocated the cooperation of nil Chris¬ 
tian churches in the “ Inner Mission n for the 
healing of social evils and preached redemptive 
service In 1870 and the following years he 
stood out against the policy of secularism in the 
public elementary schools uiidoi the new Act 
lie coopciatcd with Professor James Slunit 
in the early years of the University Extension 
Movement ( q.u ). and Llia University Lecturca 
at Nottingham led to tho foundation of the 
University College (1881). Seeing the need 
of public education beLween the ages of thir¬ 
teen and seventeen and the inadequacy or lbo 
old night school to supply the need, lie started 
classes under tho 'Nottingham School Board 
which combined recreative subjects with 


musical drill, Blercoplicon lectures, ami practi¬ 
cal handwork of nil kinds. This led to the 
foundation of the Hour™ lives Evening School 
Association (1885), which largely increased Uie 
ruimljeiH in coiitnuiiitimi schools and paved 
the way for n new development of evening 
cl mm lending to higher leclinienl and artistic 
education. Taking u hint from the Chautau¬ 
qua Association [q ia),ho founded the National 
Homo Heading Union (q v ) (1880), which gives 
guidance ami help for re ruling, private rind 
UHH<]< , iulm , 1 In cunmenLioii with the Homo 
Umlmg Union Lhc in hi Hummer nu'Mmg in 
England wiih held nl Blackpool, lending to the 
regular cxlriiHion meetings at Oxfonl and 
Cum bridge He founded the Cooperative 

Holiday* AHRoeiulhm iqv) to provide cheap 
holidays in which working folk Hhould have the 
companionship of uiiivenily men and women, 
lie founded aL Loiigfield a Colonv cif Moicy 
(1895) on the model of UodelMrhwing's Colony 
at Bielefeld foi Hie piaetieal lraining of unem¬ 
ployed and the educational rare of epileptic 
and feeble-minded einhbcii, inlheilo lierded 
together with Lhe iinbmleH ni the woiklumseH. 
He founded the Social Iiwlilnle Union (1880) 
with a view to pioviding, pu (lie most part 
in Llio Board Stiliool buildings, eouiiLer-attrac- 
tionH to the public houNP, lie fmiiulrd Lite 
Boys' Life Hiigadr, with objrcla and methods 
mmdnv to the Buys' Uiigtule, Iml dtopena- 
ing with all use of guns, and laying sirens on 
ambulance work, fire dull, mid nil liammg 
for the Having of life He also founded tho 
(tirls 1 Life Brigade and the Hiiguries or Srrvirc 
for yoiiup men and women. ffe was one of 
the moving spin is in the forma Linn of the 
BvilLHh Iiwlilulo fur Social Service (HUM), the 
Christian Union for Social Service (1891), and 
the Scottish Christian Social Union (1091). 
Ilo was chairman of u Vagrant Child urn's 
PiotecUon Committee He was imich inter¬ 
ested in Lhe ircsUhlndimcnt of the yeomanry 
on the land and founded a Cofipci alive Bin all 
Holders' Association and a Cooperative Banka 
Association. lie was instrumental in adapting 
Lhe Elbeifeld systems of poor rclier Lo English 
conditions and in the establishment of Civic 
Guilds of Help in large towns of England. lie 
was joint editor of the Kclcchc Iimcw (1858 to 
ISOI) and of the Conlempouiry Renew (1882 
to 1888) 

In addition to numeioufl pumphlclB ho 
wrote A Review of Renan's Life of Christ; 
The Origin of the Priesthood \ The Twofold 
Alternative^ Materialism or Religion and the 
Chm eh, a Priesthood or a brotherhood ; The /il ncr 
Mission oj the Church ; two volumes of Collected 
Essays: Church Quenhow of To-day and the 
Apostolic Faith aurt its lieconJs ,1 L. i\ 
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PATRICK, ST --Sh* Iilklasd, Kduca- young, or from that of the wild cattle of tho 
tion in prairie lo defend Llic herd It is easily moused 

, , , , «»d easily alninpcdcd. It ib a reeling for one’s 

PATRIOTISM. — r I lie reeling which niovra country uncontrolled by intelligence; zeal 
Lhc individual to identify with Iiih own Lhe without knowledge Under its promptings 
iiilcreatH of the annul group In which he he- the patriotic iu Home limes the idiotic. Tho 
longs, mill to speak mid art accordingly. uLlernmira and actions sometimes evoked by 

Origin and Development of PalrloLlsni. — it show that a man may be a patriot and still 
Sociology iiHcrilin Urn origin of patriotism to ben foul 

tho family life, the family being the earliest Obvioualy great miLionnl and social dangers 
of the wicial gioupH In primitive life sum limy urine fmm inanifeHtaUonB of instinctive 
port, protection, ami authority wnc chiefly |mLrintinin. Am antipathy luwnrdolhci nations, 
represented by the fullier; hence loyally Lo and coiiHeipient iireflective action, it provokes 

the fnLhcr wiih lmlli mil oral mid m ercury, miapiciun, jndmiNy, liatred, and unnecessary 

FatlieriHiii was Lherefme ..mliCHl fm in of war. U umpires nresponsible and mischievous 

patriotism, With the eiilaigemeiiL of Lhe declaratiom) with respect lo other people, and 
family into Llie elan, gens, and tribe, the inter- peering coiiiiticiiIh upon their customs and 
cslH uf particular families weie merged in Lhn peculiarities, which lend lo piovokc hatred 

interests of the group of vliu-li they were nnd huHliliLy. As Chauvinism and Jingo- 

coinponent elcnimilH, and luj ally Lu the Tanuly Inui it prevents tlmt imlionnl reccpliveness 
passed over into clannishness or tribalism which is so essential to progicsa, It is nob 

Willi the uimdgimiulion of tribes into hlules eager to Irani from oilier nations for the very 
and mi Lions patriotism indulged into love simple icjihuii that iL thinks they huvo nothing 
of country, its most cuus\ucuuuh Culm lo- superior to Uuich. To the inatmetwe patriot 
day _ 4 _ nothing in foreign nations is wenthy of emu- 

PriLriotinin, then, ongimiles in association, hit Inn 01 adoption lfo speaks wiLlioul Lhe 
and association is llie condition of its develop- slighLesL reveionce of “ Japs M and " Clunks " 

incut. I'roin linn fucL we may mfei thiil, if nnd " Dagoes ", of "Wild Irishmen" and 

political mid social omuniznlion and uiniilgu- n Flat headed Dutchmen M .Such a " patriot " 

niaLion continue, palrmliMii will undergo a may be a gentleman ho far us his moic ioli- 

coiiHcqunil transformation A " PurlininenL main personal relationships aie concerned, 
or man and Fcdnulion of llie wmjd " would hut ns a milional representative he ih ofLen 
us ueitainly rondure in eosninpolitaniHui or a braggart or a bully No matter, then, Itow 
political lmmunism us tribal n^ueiulimi lum patriotic one limy ho, if one’s patriotism m 

produced tribalism, and tin* rmisnlidulion of merely instinctive it is irrational nnd irre- 

uLali'S into nations has pioduml mmleiii HpoiiHiblo, uiid consequently a danger to ouo’b 
patriotism, hove of eminlry would nu tin ally country* 

Rive phire In lov e of It mil * In spile of tho dangers cl mslincliva 

Instlnctlvo Patriotism. - PalriotiMiu, as here patriotism, however, ib must be recognized 
defined, is priuiaiily a Hentnueal or feeling that, like ntliei inulimUH, ib lias Bcrvod, and 
This feeling is instinctive Palriolism in may again nerve, a very useful purpose), 

winch feeling is the predominant element may Indeed, in the absence of social intelligence, 

thufl be called iiiHluii live paliiotisin Now iL has been essential Lo the preset vation 

it ih chnraeteriHtui of an lmUiruil tlmt it acts of social groups. When, for instance, the 

wiLlioul inflection. Though originally pur- life of a nation is in danger Ha citizens must 
poaivn in action, and Hcmng uh an element rise instantly^ to 1 La defense There is no 

in individual or group picservalum, inshnet lime Tor serious reflection. To deliberate 

lakes no consideration or objective cimim- ih lobe lost lienee the social impulse of 

stances IL ih blind impulse When the resentment and the disposition to spiing lo 
fitimuhis is provided, ll operates; mill ilsoporn- arms is an element of national survival, for 
lion lias ofLen led iu Lhe eouise of biological it leads lhe citizens to net in concert and so 

and social evolution In the destruction both mme cfTecLively Without instinctive palriol- 

of individuals and of gioupn Patriotism, ism no group in a hostile environment could 

tlicirfore, an fai us il m merely iiistini live, is have survived Oil the whole, those groups 

impulsiu*. blind, unreasoning, and irieflcclive. in which it was most highly developed me the 

IL Lhrills, iL hnrmliH, it IioiihIh, il lights and dies ones which have persisted Instinctive pntriot- 
willioul calmly considering either occasion inui, then, haw umpientionably been an elc- 

or (lOTiseq lie lire II ichciiIh n fancied nalloiud ment in social survival as well ns in social 

insult without Hlupping to iiHeerlain whether danger and dofllnioLion. BuL, however serv- 

il in real II flics to the defense of Urn sup- ieeuble iL may have been in the past, or how- 

posed intercHlH of iLh giotip without iii(|iiiring over necessary now in a critical national cm- 

whether the danger ih actual H \h blind im- pency, it h not the kind of patriotism winch 

Irlotism and Hpiings fmm llie eniutional sidr is most needed to-day It involves govern¬ 
or the mind. U differs in no esnent.ial rouped montH in needless strife. and it rcndcis citizens 

from Lbc instinct of Llie tiger to defend Us easily susccpliblo to the pcrmcioUB mmienco 
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of kings, diplomats, and un scrupulous politi¬ 
cians It should, tlicioforr, ho Hupphmted ns 
rapidly as possible by the piilriolifuii of intelli¬ 
gence 

Intelligent Patriotism —It is the function 
nnd power of tho intellect Lo inhibit, HOinclnncH 
to eliminate, an instinct Even the instinct 
of self-preservation, Htiong as it in, lias noiiic- 
tiincfl boon wholly inhibited by a duly informed 
and reflective mind The proper intelligence 
may therefore modify, even reverse, the ac¬ 
tions springing from instinctive feeling, l’a- 
tiioLic sentiment may he held subject to a 
thorough knowledge of political ami social 
conditions nnd a be use of justice. When m 
held it becomes intelligent patriotism. Intelli¬ 
gent pnlnolisin, then, is patriotic feeling, in¬ 
stinctive patri oil tun, under the control nnd 
guidance of knowledge and reflection. It is 
love of country and the disposition to serve it, 
coupled with a knowledge of how Lo serve it 
well It does not yield Lo impulse, but controls 
it. It looks before and nRer, It lesLraiiH a 
nation from fighting when them are no icnl 
interests at stake. The difference between 
Lho two kinds of patnoLisin is prnclicully the 
difference bcLwcun impulsive acLioii and rea¬ 
soned action 

The Teaching of Patriotism. — Willi lliu 
distinction between the two kinds or puUioL- 
lBin it ought to be clear bluit in the effort to 
develop patriotism by means of education, 
emphasis should be hud noL upon stimulating 
paliiotic emotion, but upon inn easing Lho 
Luetar of intelligence As u rule, we may 
safely rely on Uro existence, of patriotic fooling 
nnd devote atlention almost, if not quite, 
cxcluMvaly to Lho promotion of knowledge 
appropriate to iLs conLrol. Saluting the flag, 
tho Binging of patriotic songs, Fourth of July 
celebrations as usually conducted, Lo sny 
nothing of Lho patriotic nppeals from pulpit 
and rostrum, am directed primalily Lo stimu¬ 
lating tho patriotic irnsLinct Emotional ef¬ 
fects arc thereby cnsily produced, Thoso 
who piacticc these methods really believe 
that they arc developing patriotism, but 
they arc merely inciting patriotic emotion 
without giving it the moper means of guid¬ 
ance. The leally needed and difficult thing 
is to form the instinct of patriotism so that 
it will operate, even under trying circum¬ 
stances, to the real advantage and safeLy of 
lho jiaLion Education should result in im¬ 
parting such knowledge of social liudOLy, civics, 
and ethics as will result in mousing a sympa¬ 
thetic into! cat in Lho meri is ami worthy achievc- 
monta of all nations and ram, a just pride in 
out 1 'own, and in the development or such 
habits of thought as will make patriotism, lovo 
of country, idanlical with loyalty ana de¬ 
votion to liberty, justice, and truth 

B „ I W. II. 

.See Citizenship, Education Fon, also, 
Ciiaiiacteh Education 
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PATRIZZI, FRANCESCO.—Hec Henaib- 
hanuk and Education 

PAULSEN, FRIEDRICH, Dorn July 10, 

I Hid, in LuugonUurii, lUiWlem, and died in 
HLeglilz, npai Ileilin, August M, 1D0H. lie 
attended the Yolktxrhulc of bin native village, 
nnd was prepared by Pastor TboniHOii for tho 
gymnasium at AUmiu, a higher elans of which 
bo entoied in 1803 After receiving tho 
Reifezeugniaa in 18(iC> he began the study of 
theology lit the University of Eilnngen in 
accordance with the wishes of Iuh mother; blit 
lie was unable Lo lluov, himself into the woik 
wiLh any enthusiasm, and tJieiefore changed 
to philosophy, Laking also Hnsairnl philology 
and history, with a a lew la the pOH.sibilily 
of becoming a gymnasial teacher From 1R07 
to 1870 lie wan a sLudenl at Jlerlin (under 
Tieiideleiibmg, IlaruiH, and Hindu), and also 
at lloiiii and Kiel After icroiving his degree 
in JH70 r Puulhrn spent I he next li ve yeuis at 
the UiiiwimLv of Ilerlin, partly in rounding 
fiuL Jus knowledge, devoting himself parlicu- 
huly to tho study uf cxpmuu'ulul physics, 
chemistry, anthropology, eroiumnea, juris- 
irudenee, and pohlicH, partly in composing 
iia II<ihihltitioft'iBchTiJt l Vemveh ewer Jwrf- 
ioi cklunosgcschichiv drr Kaulischtn Krkennl- 
iwiiiheonc. From 1H7.1 to 1S78 he nerved as 
a puvalr docent at Ileilin, from JR7S Lo 1KD4 
as extracnihnnTy professor, nml from 1804 to 
his death as ordinary piotessor of philosophy 
and pedagogy It was his aim, ns he himself 
declared, to bring philosophy into vital rela¬ 
tion with the geiieiul culture or the day, re¬ 
garding it as an indispensable element of our 
social life He did not care Lo make converts 
to a sysLem; ho was opposed to nil partisanship 
and ruction. The mission of philosophy una 
according to him not Lo coerce men's thought 
but to act it fice, to train them m independent 
thinking, not to make them passive recipients 
of philosophies. Towanls the close of his life 
lie appealed to larger circles of tho CJeiman 
public through the spoken and written word; 
?f whenever a question hceiuue a burning 
issue," as Professor Kaftan said, " a word was 
expected fiom him lo help clem Llie air." 

In Lho movement for Llm i of or in a Lion of 
secondary education in Prussia, Paulsen look 
a leading purl. IIo was opposed Lo Lho Order 
of Studies, dating back lo Johannes ScliulKQj 
which made Llm classical gymnasium Lho nor¬ 
mal and only type of secondary schools nnd tha 
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sola entrance Rate to the various departments 
of the university, and insisted that the gym¬ 
nasium, the l’fi ill Rym nils ill in, and the ober- 
rcnlsclude he placed cm an equal footing, \hu 
recommendations, which lmd been ignored 
at the calcinated December Conference o[ 
1800, wave followed at the June Continence 
of 1000, the monopoly of the classical gym¬ 
nasium was abolished. Paulsen also advocated 
floor methods of Distinction in the uppoi 
forms, methods that would givo gieater scope 
to voluntary and spontaneous activity 
“ What Germany wants/' be held, " is the 
Anglo-American coILro, which forma a very 
valuable transition stage between school dis¬ 
cipline and the full fierdoni of German uni- 
veisity life " Among his many valuable 
cuiitulniUmifi to the liLeiuiuro of education, 
wc mention the following books. (renchichte 
dr.a Gdeh> tenuntevnehtfi an/ den dculschcn 
»5c/iu/cn und t/mucm7flfe7i (2 vols., 1885 and 
1HDG), Das Rcalgy minimum und die huinams- 
iiachc IhltliinQ (1880), Die dcntec/icn Uni- 
vcrsitdtcn und r/as UniircrsitfUssludum (1002, 
trails by Thilly and Elwang); Dan deutache 
Bddunginvcacn (1900, trims, by borons), 
Modems Erzivhnng und gcxchlcdithchc Sitthch- 
kat (1908); Richthnien dvr junQaten Ihu'cgunQ 
mi hohcicn tichuhvfscn Deutfichlamk (1008), 
PiUlagogik (oil by Rabitz, 1911) 

Paulsen's metaphysics, winch shows the 
innucnce of .Spinoza, Feehnor, Lot kg, Schopen¬ 
hauer, and Kantian criticism, is a system of 
idealistic monism, panpsychiHin, and panthe¬ 
ism; tho physical processes and the psychical 
processes are one and the same i canty, per¬ 
ceived in different ways, the former through 
the mediation of the aensc.s, the latter directly, 
as they are in themselves, m consciousness 
In the physical sphere everything is mechani¬ 
cally conditioned, ns natural science tenches, 
but the mental realm, which is Lho truo reality, 
is awoild or puiponivc activity Thcinatciial 
world is the outward expression of a universal 
consciousness, to which the individual con- 
Hcionsnesa, Htaiuls in tho same relation as tho 
paiticulni human body to tho universal system 
of bodies. This conception of the imiveise is 
set forth in the Einleilitng in die Philo&ophie 
(1892, Liana by Thilly), a book which has 
passed through twenty-tincc editions Paul¬ 
sen's moral philosophy, as piescntcd in his 
jS|/.9feia dcr Ethk mil eincm Umrisa der SlaaU- 
i tnd Gcncllschaftaloh) c (1880, eighth ed , 1006, 
turns by Thilly), has been charactomed by 
him as Lclcological enoigiam to distinguish it 
(1) from Kantian intuUionism and (2) from 
English utilitarianism. The end of tho will 
is not feeling but aotion; tho highest good is 
an objeclivo r: on tout of lifo, consifllhiR in tho 
perfect exercise of all human mental powers, 
in which plcasuro forms a part Tlic end or 
purpose realized by morality is grounded in 
tho human will, ia something toward which 
the will is essentially directed, Inn later 
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account, Kidtur der Gegenwarl. Syslematische 
Philosophic (np 289 JT ), what was foiinci'ly 
oftlled the individual’s basal will is spoken of 
as the abjective will; the system of objective 
nioialiLy is regarded as the product and func¬ 
tion of a universal i cason limmincnL in the 
uncial fauns of historical lire lie also wrote 
Immanuel Kant: 8cm Lebcn und seme LcIitg 
(1898, trails by Creighton and Lefcrve), and 
collected many casiiys in Gesammelte Voitrdgo 
und Aufsi»l2c (2 vols , 1000). F, T. 
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(7cj(ijji rnd/c l‘<id(i(}o 0 iBcf\e Au/atlUe, 1012 (contains 
comjdrtr lubliujinujliy of his articles) 

SiKW, A W Friediah Paulsen, Educ, Rco , Vol, 
VIII, November, 1H01. pp 303-373 
Tui 1 .LV, F Pruildou’s Modern Fducnlieii Educational 
/JcuiciD, Vol. XXXVI, December, 1008, pp -158-470. 

Frtuhrn’s ELhu nl Work Inferno*. Journal of Ethics, 
Vol XIX, January, 1D00, pp Mi-163, 

PAVIA, UNIVERSITY OF. — Sec Italy, 
Educvtion in, 

PAYMENT BY RESULTS. — A system of 
apportioning public money for education based 
on Lhe i mills of examinations Payment by 
results was introduced into England by tho 
Revised Code, inbucil May 0, 1802, and con¬ 
tinued with modifications until 1807. Robert 
Lowe (q.u ) was lesponsiblo for Us introduction. 
Ah originally introduced the giants were pay¬ 
able upon the lesulls of individual examina¬ 
tions of pupils in Standards I to VI, in the 
three IL's, ancl plain needlework for girls. 
Certain othei conditions were also imposed, 
c.p number of attendances, adequacy of build¬ 
ings, qualifications of teachers, etc. The 
giants were paid to tho managers of schools 
arid not directly to the tcachcis. The curri¬ 
culum 111 U9 depended on the distribution of 
grants, and subjects weic added or removed 
according to their grant-car mug capacity 
At first everything beyond the three Il'a was 
discoui aged In 1867 grants were given for 
gcogiaphy, grammar, and hisLory as " spccifio 
subjects.' 1 In 1871 there were added as 
"specific subjects" algebra, geometry, natu¬ 
ral philosophy, physical geography, natural 
Hoicnco, political economy, and languages 
(English literature, and elements ^ of Latin, 
French, and German). Vocal music was en¬ 
couraged in a sinnlnr way a year ov two lrvtei. 
In 1878 geography, history, grammar, and plain 
needlework became class subjects, and grants 
were given on class, not individual, examina¬ 
tions. The " specific subjects " in thiB year 
were mathematics (algebra Euclid, and men¬ 
suration), Latin, Ficnch, German, mechanics, 
animal physiology, physical gcogiaphy, botany, 
domestic] economy (for girls). In 1882 the 
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Seventh Standard was recognized for purposes 
of the ex am inution, and English lituintuir ami 
grammar, physical geography, mid chime,nLuy 
scicnco and history for Lhc three highest 
standiu(Is became class subjects Practical 
training foi girls was also encouraged. In 
1800 liiBtory was extended to all eludes, draw¬ 
ing was made compulsory foi boys, manual 
training and liousowifory woia eounlod ns 
attendance subjects, shorthand bmmiR a 
" specific flubjeeL," and laundry work a "spe¬ 
cial >} In 1801 navigation, in J.392 horticul¬ 
ture, in 1803 dairy making, in 1391 domestic 
economy and hygiene, became specific sub¬ 
jects," In 1895 payment by results in ele¬ 
mental y subjects was abolished for older 
schools, and in 1807 payment for M specific 
subjects ” also disappeared 

PaymenL by icaults perhaps more Mian any 
other cause retarded Inc development of ele¬ 
mentary education in England Its only 
merits were that it established standards at 
a lime when all teachers were uni trained* 
artificially affected the curriculum, and was 
cheap, lb was also a step in advance in so far 
as teachers wuic compelled to pay as much 
attention to lower classes as to higher, and Lo 
backward aa well ns Lo blight pupils The 
latter, however, too often worn ieduced to the 
level of their inform™ But. while it intro¬ 
duced unifoimity, Lliore followed (lull, mechan¬ 
ical methods and all other abuses connected 
with an exaggerated system oT ejiammaLions 
The lecovei^ from the system in slow but cer¬ 
tain; initiative and adaptation to local needs 
nTQ being more ami more encouraged; and 
mass education ia being lcplaced by individ¬ 
ual enro and attention. 

The system of payment by results is still 
employed by the InUvmcdiivto Unavil \\\ mak¬ 
ing appropriations for secondary education m 
It eland The system is, however, being gradu¬ 
ally modified by Lhc introduction of inspection, 
and the imposition of ceilam conditions rela¬ 
tive to the school buildings (.Sue I upland, 
Education in.) In the Piovinee of Victoria, 
Australia, the system was abolished ns icccully 
as 1000 

See ArroitTioNMENT op School Funds; 
England, Education in. Examinations; 
Lowe, Uodeiit. 
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PAYMENT OF TEACHERS, —Sco 
Teachers’ Salatues. 

PAYNE, JOSEPH (1808-187C) — Eng¬ 
lish educator, born at Bury St. Edmund's. 


IIih education was but Hr a illy, uml hr only 
uLLnidcd school fm a Hhml Lime when near the 
age of fourteen. Although compelled to earn 

a livelihood at an early ngp, hr applied him¬ 
self with greaL industry lo Hie study of Uie 
classical and English liLerulure. In JS2H lie 
became assistant in a London school and about 
Mils lime mine armss Jaeufol'n (q v ) woik 
Ills pampIdeL, A f'oinpnidnun Exposition 
of J'raJfmur Jncafol'fl r<M»nlrii »Splm oj 
Education (1830), brought Inin to the notice 
of Mra, David Fletcher, nho made him tutor 
Lo her cliihUcu Jlj umnciatmg other children 
with Mieni Payne was Hotin aide to open the 
Denmark Hill (Jnunnmi School. In 1837 
lie married Miss Dyer, who heraeir kept and 
cnnLinucd to keep a gills’ school. In 1845 
hr moved to Leatheihead mid opened the 
Mansion House School, one of the best puvalc 
schools of the time Reliving from this work 
in 1803,Payne devoted himself to the advance¬ 
ment of the cniMiP of edunilion lie supported 
Hie Women’s Education Union and the Chris' 
Public Day School (’cimpunj iqv) t which 
spuing from it. lie took a keen inletertt in 
liio Fmcbelinn theones and lhc kuulergiulen 
movement, and studied Lhc work of PesUlozzi 
and of Jacolot Of the Iasi named he was 
the oliief exponent in England He wna 
intimately associated with the College of 
Pieceptors (r/.e), befoic which hr frcmienUy 
leclmed on odueaLmiiJil Mibj'ech When in 
1872 the (Jollrge chtaldiHlied a crluiir in the 
Science and AiL of Education, then the liisl 
in England, Payne was appointed to it In 
1H74 he made a tnur fm the pui posit of in¬ 
vestigating educational institutions in Noitli 
Onnmiy Not only did Payne devote him¬ 
self to the cause or education, he wuh a keen 
Htvulent of philology and wrote iv paper on the 
Norman JftcmrNt ih the Spoken and Written 
English oj the Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Four¬ 
teenth Ccntuiicn foi the Philological SocieLy, or 
wlio.se council lie wuh ehimnian in 1373-1874. 
(See Education, Academic Study of ) 

While he made no ouginnl contributions to 
educational Lhought, Payne was a pioncci in 
introducing and familial icing English educa¬ 
tors with the host theory and practice of liifl 
day. If Uts GNnggtralnl the value of Jacolot'a 
methods, it was done laigcly in a spirit of re¬ 
action against the mechanical work of tho 
schools Thiough his connection witJi the 
College of Pice opt ora, which introduced the 
fust cxfimiimtionH for teachers in England at 
the fmggCHlion of Payne and Cj. II. Lake, ho 
was ablo to inspire a numhoi of leacliei’H with 
his own enthusiasm for educational study and 
m ogress. Ilis chief educational wi Kings liavo 
uccn edited fuul hy U. 11 (buck in one volume, 
and rccJditcd, with Lhn addition of a second 
volume, by his son, Dr, J F, Payne. Volume 
I (1883) contains Lectin eft on the Science and 
Art of Educationf and Volume II (1802), Lec¬ 
tures on the Ihalory of Education with a Visit 
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lo German Schools The fii«L volume includes 
n list of Pnyne'n published woiks. 
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PAYNE, WILLIAM HAROLD (1835- 
1007).— Phivi* m ty professor or education; 
l»nrn uL FnnmngLon, N Y., the 12lli of May, 
1833 Ilr win cducaLcd in the commmi schools 
and at Ilia New York Confluence Seiniiuiry. 
[In began bin teaching oiurei in Lhe pnljlia 
schools of Now York. Ho was principal of 
boIiooIh aL Three Rivers, Mirli. (1858-1801); 
superintendent of schools ub Niles, Midi 
(1801-1805), principal of a seminary at Ypsi- 
lanU, Midi. (LHOrt-lHflD), aiul miperiiiLemlent 
of schools nt Adrian, Midi (1800-1870). Ilia 
work as a school superintendent was distin¬ 
guished by liifl untiring rITorLs to supplement 
thu pedagogm training of tho teachers under 
his charge In 1870 ho was railed to the newly 
organized chan of the Hcicnee and aiL of Leitcli- 
ing at the Univemty of Michigan, one of the 
earliest permanent university proresHoi ships of 
education From 1888 to 11)01 lio was picsideub 
of Die UmvemLy of Nashville, but upon the 
death of Piofessor II A Hinsdale lie returned 
to Iuh old post m the University of Michigan 
Ills willing* iiidudc Chaptn ,s oil School Supervi¬ 
sion, 0\Uhnr,H of Educational Dtwtnne, and 
fAnilriftiihfJin to the .S'nenrc of Education* 
PiofesHiir Payne was much mlmesled in Ficneh 
educational thought, and he made excellent 
translations of Home of tin* wiiLmgs of Gabriel 
Ooinpnyr6, including The History of Pedagogy, 
Lecture* on Pedagogy, Element* of Psychology. 
mid Applied Psychology Ho also tianslftted 
and edited IlmiHseau's timik, Foi four ycius 
ha was editor of the Michigan jSV/ioobiiaafcr 
(1806-1870) W. H. M. 

Kuo Education, Acydijmiu Ktudv oe 

PEABODY, ANDREW PRESTON (1811- 
1803). — College professor; graduated at Ilm- 
vaid in 1N26, after wbiidi he sLudied theology 
at the Cambridge Divinity School lie taught 
school foi three years; was three ycais tutor 
at Iliuvaid, and for twenty-seven years was 
engaged ia tho ministry, lie was professor 
of Christian morals at Harvard from I860 
to 1881, and acting piesident of the college 
in 1802 and again in 1868-1 HIM). Ills publica¬ 
tions include Senium* for Children (1805), 
,1/ammf of Mouil Philosophy (1874), and Uar- 
vartl Reminiscences (1888) He also published 
a Sunday School hymn book, W. H. M. 

PEABODY EDUCATION FUND — One 
of tho great cduoaLional foundations which 
have contiibuted to tho remaking of Kouthcrn 
education. In 1807 George Peabody (tf.e.) 
gave $3,000,000 in trust for the promotion 
of education m tho South, Through various 


causes tins sum shrank for a time La 52,000,000, 
Peabody is said to have relied laigely on the 
advice of Robcit C Winthrop in the disposal 
of the fund and in the airangcinents for carry¬ 
ing out its purposes. The conditions of the 
trust wcie so liberal and clastic that the 
li us tees hnvo been able to employ the fund 
in such a way as to cthicato the people of the 
SouLh to ceitmn needs, which when realized 
they must themselves satisfy. Thus the fund 
lias established standards along dilTcicnt lines, 
Tho money imn been used foi the following 
purposes, (l) Aiding and establishing public 
snhonlH in the huge towns and cities, and thus 
practically begin mug mid supporting systems 
of public education until taken ovci by the 
Real authorities (2) .Similarly assisting the 
rise of state systems, a task almost completed 
by 1875 (3) Encouraging the piofcsaional 

training of teachers by the efatnblislmicnt of 
a nomml school at Nashville (Peabody Nor¬ 
mal College, 1875) and gi anting scholarships 
to students of ability This led to the general 
establishment of normal schools and by 1D03 
Hie tiuslecs were again free to dispose or their 
fund in another diicetion (4) Establishing 
an institution foi the higher professional 
education of teaolieis Tins decision was 
pioinplcd by a movement begun m 1902 by 
Pi evident Poitoi of the Normal College, the 
faculty and alumni, and the citizens nf Nash¬ 
ville The Peabody Boaid lecognizcd Lhe 
value of the plan in 1003 and decided upon its 
adoption The result is the George Peabody 
College for Teaehcis, which has leccived an 
endowment of 51,000,(100 from the fund, land 
and buildings, valued at not over $250,000, 
fiom Lhe University (4 Nashville, wiLli which 
it wns Assooiatcrt foi thlity-six years, and grants 
from the Slate of Tennessee ($250,000), the 
county of Davidson ($100,000), ami the city 
or Nashville ($200,000) The TrusLecs of Lhe 
Fund have also offered to set aside $500,300 
additional for the endowment of the College 
provided a further Miin of $1,000,000 is raised 
before Nov 1, 1013 The College, to be 
opened m 1013, pi onuses to lie of the highest 
scivice to the educational Renaissance of the 
South The new piesiclont is Dr Bnice R 
Payno. (5) Piomoting rural consolidation of 
schools and the advancement of rural educa¬ 
tion by making grants towards the salaries 
of supervisors in many of the states of the 
Sou tli 

Tho Board of Trustees consists of sixteen 
members, who have always been men of the 
highest distinction in all walks of Idc. The 
mosL active associates in tlic early days were 
linn, R, C. Winthrop, lion Hamilton Fish, 
Bishop Macllvainn, Dr Banins Sears, tho 
fust agent, Dr, J L M. Cmry l( the second 
agent, Dr Ebon Stearns, fiist picsidonl of tho 
Tcabody Normal College, and Dr W. II. 
Payne, Ins sucocssoi At the present time 
Mr. J. Piorxmnt Morgan, Hon. Joseph II 
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Choate, nrnl Hon. Theodore Roosevelt arc 
members of the Board of Tiuslccs Professor 
WicklilTc Rose is Lhc general iigcnL 

RererenceH — 

Ayiifs. L I*. Stum Great Foundations, (New Yoik, 

1011 .) 

Procccdiwos of Llio Trustees of Ilia Peabody ^duration 
Fund, 1H07- (OtimbrftlRe, Mobs , minimi.) 

U- S. Ilur Eclua Jfc/j. Com AU, 1893, VoJ I, pp. 
739-771. OVfiahlnglun, 1BU0.) 

PEABODY, ELIZABETH PALMER (1804- 
1SQI) — American apostle of Froclicl and 
organizer of the first kindergartens (q u) in 
the United States; was horn at Billerica, Muss 
the 2flth of May, 1 HOI. Her mother, n gif Led 
woman, conducted a private school, at which 
Elizabeth ami her sisters Sophia (afterwards 
Mrs Nathaniel Hawthorne) and Alary (after¬ 
wards Mis. Horace Mann) were educated 
At the age of eighteen years Miss Peabody 
began her carcci as a teacher in Boston, Later 
she waB associated with A, Bronson Alcolt 
(fl.p,) ill the famous Temple School In con¬ 
nection with her teaching she contributed to 
many literary and educational journals, in¬ 
cluding the Dial, the Christian Examine} t Iho 
Democratic ftcuiew, and Barnard's American 
Journal of Education 

In 1S50 she became acquainted with Iho 
educational ideas oT Froobel, and l]io next 
year she opened a ktmlfcignilm in Bunion — 
the first in America. In 1807 sho went to 
Eluropo to study kindergarten principles and 
practices ufc fust hand, and through hci in¬ 
fluence Emma Murwodel j [q»>) and several 
other experienced Gciman kindeigarlneis wwo 
induced to como to Amciica. Tlic nor¬ 
mal classes which sho coiulucLcd in Boston 
trained most of the early pioinincnt American 
kinder gar tilers (including Miss Lucy Wliec- 
loak) From 1873 to 1877 Miss Peabody 
edited the Kindergarten Mcaseiiger, and in 
1877 tho Amciiean Fiocbcl Union, of which she 
wag the fust president, was formed. 

Her publications include Hebrew History, 
Giccian History^ First StcjiR in History, 
Chronological History of the United Slates, 
Record of a School (an account of Mi Alcolt's 
Temple School), The Kindergarten , Education 
in Ike Home, ike Kindergarten, ami the Pri¬ 
mary School, Guide to the Kindergarten and 
Moral Culture of Infancy (with her sister Mis 
Horace Maun), Lectures m the Tiaming Schools 
fai KindergaHners, Kindergartens in Italy, and 
a translation of Dc Gcrando's Moral Self-Edu¬ 
cation, Sho also contributed several papers 
to Homy Barnard's coinprelicnaivo volume 
Kindergarten and Child Culture MIsh Pea¬ 
body was intciestcd not only in tho knulcrgai- 
ten, but in all phases of educational work, 
including the education of the Amoiican 
Indian She died at Boston tho 5th of Janu¬ 
ary, 1804, 

See Kindergarten 


Re/oreneo — 

WUBKLurK, Lunr. Mira Pi*idindy nnd llin Ktnrlrr- 
giirtpn /i’Jircnfiou, ,S rule in her, 18U1, VoJ. XV, 
Pl>. 27-31. ' 

PEABODY, GEORGE (1705-1800) — 
Benefactor of education and founder of the 
Peabody (Educational) Fund {q.v ), win edu¬ 
cated in Lhc common hcIukiIh of Danvers (now 
Peabody), Mass. lie engaged in ImninosB 
and made a [mtunc which he gave Lo vauniiH 
educational inHliUilioim and lignum lie 
rounded the lValmdy Inn1 1 lutcn at Danvers, 
Salem, and Ralliiiioie, and made large bo- 
quests to Ilaivuid, Yule, and Kenyon ( l nl- 
legea One of his largest bequests waH Lo tho 
Peabody Fund (<p.) iu IHG7, u Tor the en¬ 
couragement and piomolion of mLellerluai, 
moral, and nulustiml education ruuong Llio 
young of the more destitute portions of Lite 
Southern ami Wenlmi stales of the Union n 
One of his biographers says oT him, " In tho 
greatness of bin benevolence (icoige Peabody 
stands alone in history." W. S. M. 

See Phujcjdy Fund. 

Reference — 

1IaN4H>tid, Piikwk A Li/c of George Pvabodg (IJoh- 
ton, m2 ) 

PEABODY, SELIM HOBART (1820- 
1003). — UniverNiLy president; won educated 
at the wnivev^ties of Veruumt and Iowa. He 
was principal of high schools ill Burlington, 
Yt, Foml-du-lac, Wia, and Chicago; super¬ 
intendent of schools at Racine, Win : pio- 
U\wor in polyl echoic colleges in lYrmqylvAiira 
and Illinois, and president of the University of 
Illinois fioin 1HN0 lo 1801. lid was director 
of Dip educational exliiluLs at the World's 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1803. 
Ills publications include Atthonumy (1800), 
Juvenile Natural History (1800), New Practi¬ 
cal Arithmetic (1872), and lutinerniiH ni tides 
in educalioiml journals and tho proceedings 
of educational associations, \V. S M 

PEACE, EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
INTERNATIONAL, — Tho peace movement 
is a pait of the educalioiml progress of the 
world. Whether in respect to its intellectual, 
economic, or inmal jihases, changes in opinion 
and piacticc have been effected by the educa¬ 
tive process. Among the champions of Lhc 
pcaco movement were Hugo Grotius, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and Immanuel ICanL, and 
later, Noah Worcester, Ehhu Bunitt, Horace 
Mann, Professor Ainasn Walker, and Edward 
Kvoretb Ilale, all of whom appreciated tho 
necessity of educational .propaganda. 

The unification and diiecLum of tho infolicc- 
lual lifo of tho world through umvoisitics, col¬ 
leges, and schools, 1\hb helped to prepare Iho 
way for international good will The ease and 
rapidity of travel and communication by means 
of steam and olcotncity lmvo helped to tha 


W. S, M. 
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same 1 ond. The ever advancing lido of civil- 
u nil on with its various lutmnniUrinn mow- 
meat ban tended in swoop away ninny of Lhc 
harriers which kept natiuiiH njiart fioin each 
otlici Tlio grouping of men in niLorimluiimi 
hocictios working in the fields of ncihicc, in¬ 
dustry, and social lefurin, Iiuh led to n umficii- 
lion of Hip higher life and has pnnnolcd friend¬ 
ship among Lho lendiTH of prugiCM The laboi 
nrgamzuliuiiH of the world have Ijeen active 
in promoting peace piopugnndu, and in na¬ 
tional and inlcninlimiul assemljlieH have de¬ 
clared llinniHelvcs uh oppos'd to pnni'iiplnm 
and in favor of lU'bUnilmn, The piuees.H of 
persuading lh(‘ iinlimisLo abandon the archaic 
method of settling dillieullies by force and to 
ndopL the modern method of the courL of jus¬ 
tice is now cmned on not merely by pacifists, 
1ml by the clingy, Lhe press, law associations, 
wo nun’s clubs, and even by bodies engaged 
m promoting the economic welfare of Llui com- 
inanity. A concrete example of this is seen 
in Lhc Report (HI 10) of the Massachusetts 
Commission oil the Cost of Living, which 
after a careful investigation finds lhat the great 
increase of expend!Lilies for armament in lho 
cause of enormous waste, nfTeelmg the common 
welfare of the people 

Among Ilia oigniuznliniM engaged in devel¬ 
oping and orguin/.mg world sentiment for 
peace me six hundred and more pence societies, 
the oldest of which ih lho American Peace 
Society, wlio.se Seeielaiy is Dr Ikmjnimn 
I«\ Trucblood; the Inler|)nrhameiiLary Union, 
composed of lepreseutatives fioiu Lhe pnihn- 
menlH ant\ congiesses of lho ivmlil, holding 
biennial meetings, the IntelimLional Pence 
CongreHS, Lho eighteenth session of winch wua 
held in .Stockholm in J!)iO, lho imlmnnl peuco 
oongreases, of winch lluec have been held 
in the United .Staten, namely, in New York in 
1007, mud to he the largest pencil assembly 
ever convened, in Chicago in 11)01), and in Dnl- 
Limoro in 1011] the Bureau of Intelnntioiml 
Peace at Herne, SwiUeiland, which undertakes 
to gather and diatiilmtc liifoimatioii and act 
as a dealing house foi all propagandist work, 
the Molionk Arbitration Conference, which 
has been held for the past seventeen years 
under the patronage ami hospitality of Mr 
AlbcrL K. Smiley, and like nil the other organi¬ 
zations mentioned lias been highly educative 
in Us plan of work and successful in mtciest- 
ing tlie leading merchants, bankcin, lawyers, 
clergymen, and publichdH in the moral, Bocial, 
and economic nnpoi lance of the peace nioye- 
incnt Of Lho oigumanliunH which aie in¬ 
tended to influence HludeulH in oclioola, col¬ 
legia, and universities, there is the World 
Peace Foundation, fm the support of winch 
Mr, Edwin (linn lias set aaide $1,000,000, the 
income of which is to bo applied m lho publi¬ 
cation of books mid Lracts on tlio histoiy and 
progress of peace and in genaral propaganda 
work of an educative chaiacLcr. Closely affili¬ 


ated with lids Foundation is the Aincncan 
.School Peace League, the object of which is 
to organize the teachers of the public schools 
in bchnlf of such teaching of histoiy and other 
subjects and in such international exchange 
of teachers and correspondence ns shall pio- 
motc friendship among Lho youth of difTciont 
lands Through its m/luciicc the lfilh of 
May, the anniversary of the calling of the 
first Hague Conference, is now celebrated 
largely tlumighout the United SLatcs ns Peace 
Day. The InLei collegiate Peace Association 
has already organized oratorical conLcsLs in 
tlio college*] of several stales The Cosmopoli¬ 
tan Clubs, now foiniing a national association, 
afToul meeting grounds in indvcisities for men 
of dilTcicnt nations. Of the Ilarvairl Oosmo- 
plitan Club President Eliot has declared that 
it is tlie most interesting in the university. 
The Ooula Fratrea, an international federation 
of students which has more than 16,000 mem¬ 
bers m European universities and has leccntly 
added 40,000 French >-cccmdnry students, has ns 
)Ls principal object the promotion of the idea of 
solidarity ami fraLeimty among sLiidents. 
The World Student Christian Federation, 
which includes Jive inlei collegiate associa¬ 
tions of Aineiiea, CircaL Britain, Germany, and 
fieandumvio, wiLh a mcmbeislnp of 13B,000 
students ami professor, is incieasingly iiiflu- 
cnliul as a factor for peace Thu annual 
nUeieliaiigc or professorships iniliuted by the 
universities of Berlin, ILirvaid, and Columbia, 
and now extending to many other institutions, 
as well as Lhc interchange of students, will 
tend to produce common interests in the held 
of scholarship and sound learning. The Amer¬ 
ican Conciliation .Society, under Lhc chairman¬ 
ship of Dr Nicholas Murray Butler, publishes 
each month the best information available, 
using a mailing list of 70,000 names, Tlio 
recent gift or eleven and ft half million dollars 
from Mi. Andrew Carnegie ib a clowning 
event lti a remaikahle seiictf. The trustees 
of this endowment lmve already shown their 
mirpose to make it serve rducntional ends 
uy announcing that work is to ho undertaken 
in tliiee dcpni tnients, namely, (1) interna¬ 
tional law, (2) economic aspects of peace, and 
(3) education and intercourse. The men al¬ 
ready appointed to be nt the licnd of tlio first 
two departments me distinguished ns cdiicatois, 
and without doubt Lhc remaining appointee 
will be of the same class S. T. D. 
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PEACH AM, HENRY (? l.W<M0'13). — 

English author, born aL NorUiinimina, Hert¬ 
fordshire, the sou of a counLry rector, lie 
wna educated at schools near »St. Alban's ami 
in London, and proceeding to Trinity College. 
Cambridge, graduated DA in 1501-1595 mid 
M,A. in 1508, After teaching for a time at 
Wymondham in Norfolk lie took up thr lit- 
orary profession, for which ho was well enough 
equipped by a knowledge, in addiLion Lo hit¬ 
ters, of botany, music, herald^, muilieninties, 
drawing, and pedaling IIlh first work was 
the Graphics or the most ciuncicnl and excellent 
Art of Drawing with the Pen and Limning 
in Water Colours (London, 1600) which passed 
Ihiough many editions ns The Gentleman's 
JUiercise In 1G13-IGM Peacham made ex¬ 
cellent use of an opportunity to travel in 
Fiance, Italy, and Holland an luLor lo Llio 
sons of Thomas Ilowaid, Earl of Arundel lb 
was during a Btay at the country home of M 
Ligny, a Ficnch scholar and soldici, that 
Peacham was struck by the limit alums in Um 
training of English gentlemen and was inspired 
to write the work by wlueh lie is best known, 
the Complcal Gentleman (1022) This woik 
was addressed to William Howard, Llio oight- 
ycar-old son of Eail Arundel Tho Complcat 
OenHema?^ is in Urn main a plea for the lieller 
education of the upper classes The refit of 
the work is a series of chaptuis on the diiTeirnL 
studies, each of which gives ail epitome of their 
content, Unilct tha title, rf Of fcjtilo in speak¬ 
ing and writing, and of History, 1 ' Peacham 
gives a list of authors to be read in Latin 
and Greek The chapter 011 Poetry is of 
considerable interest, for Shakespeare, Hen 
Jonson, and others arc omitted from the number 
of Elizabethan poets, One of tho newer 
atudiea which was being introduced into Eng¬ 
land at this time ia " Antiquities," including 
statues, inscriptions, and coins In Llio chap¬ 
ter on " Drawing, Limning, and Fainting " 
Peacham gives directions on color mixing and 
an account of the lives of oinincnt painters Of 
special value 111 the education of a gentleman 
is the study of blazons, armory, arms, and the 
dignity of heralds, Under "cxorciso of tho 
body " Peacham includes horsemanship, run¬ 
ning, leaping, swimming, and shooting. Under 
tho titlo of "Reputation and Cam ago " aro 
given the special qualitieb desirable in a genUc- 
mnn: — temporanco, modeiation, frugality, 
thiift, and nlTablo discourse to bo cultivated 
with tho help of anagrams, opigrams, and im¬ 
presses 01 tho function ol travel in tho 
education of a gentleman Peacham says, " In 
my opinion nothing roctilieth and confinneth 


moTe tho judgment r>f a gentleman in formino 
a(Tair(i4, Lcadielh him knowledge of himselfc, 
and nr Lin Lh his afire lion ninre sure Lo his ownc 
Country, Limn travailp doth" la deciding 
whether travel should be fui pleasure or profit, 
Peacham pronounces emphatirully for the 
laLLcr, and ho strongly recommends a sojourn 
in France Cm giving point to the accomplish¬ 
ments of the gentleman. Tho education of the 
gentleman is com] doted by a study of " Mili¬ 
tary obsc‘l\uLloll l ' , which dealt* with the dif¬ 
ferent military ranks and gives a list of mili¬ 
tary commands. In a “ much inlnrged" 
edition, published in IG27, a chapter is added 
on fishing, ff the honest and nationL man's 
Recreation, or a Pnslime for all men to Re¬ 
create themselves aL vacant homes." Heie an 
account m given of the Angle rod, lines, Hals, 
baits, fties, and different kmd» of fish While tho 
Comical Gentleman nowhere gives a detailed 
description of the gentleman, it is a valuable 
conlnbulum to our knowledge of wliaL in 
theory at any uile was considered of value in 
Ins make-up (See also (H.NriiY and Nudleb, 
Education of, Mannkiih and Moiialb, 
Education in.) 

Peacham was unfortunately reduced to 
poyeily in his old age and Mimed his ppn to 
writing polilieal and social pamphlets, of 
which the most inlereslmg rue The Ail of 
Living in London, or n Caution how Gentlemen, 
Count)ymen and Khangnv, drawn by ocrfmrm 
of /JiMinimc, aAotiM dispose of thenmlees in the 
Thriftiest Wag, not ondy in the City, hut in all 
other Populous Places (17*12), and The Worth 
of a Penny, or a Caution lo keep Money, in fit 
t/ic Causes «/ Ike Scarcity rnuf Misery of (lie 
IKrnd Ihacof in these If end and ilfcrci/rss 
Times (1GI1), a discussion of Llm econoniio 
condition of the eouiilry. Pentium is nho 
said (luiiiig lliis period to luiio wriLLen chil¬ 
dren's hooka aL a penny each 

Heferoncefl — 

Dictionary tij ftalionnl Biography 
Gohdcjn, G, ft , ISil Peacham* a Complete Gentleman 
(n rcjjrmL uf tho 10J1 cdiLiun). (Ojfurd, 1D00 ) 

PEARSON, ELIPHALET (1752-1828),— 
First preceptor of Phillips Academy aL An¬ 
dover; graduated at Harvard College in 1773 
and taught for five years nt Andovci. Ila 
was principal of the Phillips Academy at 
Andovci from 1778 to 1780 and professor in 
Ilarvaul G'oJloga fiom 1780 to 1820, and acting 
president from 1804 to 1800, lie waa one of 
tho founders of the American Education tio- 
cioly ( q.v .) and wns active m llio American 
Academy of Hcionco and Arts. He was the 
author or a Habraw grammar and snveial 
paporfl on roligioiis cdimalion, W. S. M. 

PECAUT, FELIX (1828-1808). — French 
clergyman, aullioi, and cducatoi He com¬ 
pleted his studies at tho Faculty of ProLcatant 
Theology at MonUuban, and icccivcd an 
G20 
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appointment in his native city when only 
twcnly-ono years of ago. Lew than twoycaia 
later lie gave up hia clerical calling on account 
of hia heterodox vicwa These me act forth 
in Ins Le Christ el la conscience (1859), In the 
moantimo lie had moved to Paiia, whcio ho 
established a private school m conjunction 
with hia friend Gaufida Ilia ideas on national 
education evolved during the years immedi¬ 
ately following the dianalor of 1870 appeared 
ill a aeiicH of le Liars to the Temps, Lethes da 
nauinccy and in iSlvdcu au jour le jour sur 
Education nationalc (1871-1879), Julca Fciry 
(rj.u.), then mmuitor of public malTuclion, and 
M IJuiusou, director of priiuai y education, 
wore responsible for appointing PdcaUt to the 
fltafT of general inspectors, With the great 
increnso in the number of department id noimal 
Hchoola^ it bccamo more than evei necessary 
to provide for the recruitment of the Leaching 
force for these training schools Ffaaut was 
selected lo direct the gills' higher primary 
normal school at Fontciiay-aux-Iloses. lie 
devoted himself heart and hmd to the under¬ 
taking, and spenL nearly all Ins lrmaming 
days m this, the most important work of ins life, 
rctiiing in 18UG. The school btill leRocls much 
of his spirit and devotion See his Denv mois 
dc mission cn Italic (1880), IT esprit dc Fon- 
tcmiy (1895); Adicitx A f'dco/c (1890); L'6du- 
ftitwn cl la vie nahonnle (1897), Quime ruts 
d‘Mutation, a posthumous publicidion of writh¬ 
ing,s collected by his sons. F. B. F 
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PECK, WILLIAM GUY (1820-1892) — 
Author of mathematical textbooks; graduated 
from tho United States Military Academy at 
West Point in ISU Ho was piofcssor at 
West Point (1810-1855), at the UniveraiLy of 
Michigan (1855-1857), and nt Columbia 
University Ills publications include Elc- 
menlnrij Mechanics (1S59), Ntilural Philosophy 
(1850), Popular Astronomy (1882), and many 
school and college textbooks on mathematics 
lie was joinb author with his fa fchet-in-law, 
Charles Davies, (7 u,) of the Dictionary and 
Cydopaidia of Mathematical Science (1855) 

W. S M. 

PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS, — See Jour¬ 
nalism, Educational. 

PEDAGOGICAL LITERATURE — Sccllrn- 
umiRKvnY op Education; Journals, Edu¬ 
cational; and the loreioncc bat at tlio closo 
of each topic in Lhis work, 


PEDAGOGY — Pedagogy is commonly un¬ 
derstood to mean the science and art of teach¬ 
ing, The word is derived from the Giecks, 
among whom a pedagoguo was the pcison 
usually, if not always, a slave, who attendee 
tho young hoy, going with him to and from 
school, carrying Ins inatomls for study, look¬ 
ing out for lna wants and exercising authority 
over him, It is supposed that the pedagogues 
were often Buch slaves aa would be useless for 
othei tasks, and that they were not held in 
much respect even by the children who were 
placed in their charge, Tho name thus ac¬ 
quit cd in ancient times a connotation of lack 
of esteem, if not of contempt, which it hna 
nob entirely shaken off 111 modern usage 

A somewhat similar meaning became at¬ 
tached to the derived term, if pedagogy ” 
Since the Renaissance educational reformeis 
have drawn more and more attention to the 
significance of tho process of education as con¬ 
trasted with that of the subject matter Laught. 
The fltudy of this process has been for several 
centuiios rcfcired to ns pedagogy. The phi- 
lusophei Kant, (7 v ) denominated his lectures on 
education aa t/ber Pdilayogik They dealt es¬ 
pecially with the formation of habit, and 
moral training and instruction Thus de¬ 
fined, pedagogy concerned that aspect of edu¬ 
cation commonly held to be most childish and 
least interesting, a phase of life relegated to 
liurscH, mothcis, and pedagogues, and felt tn 
have little in it to command tho thoughtful 
attention of the stiong in mind or will In 
fact, tho management and instruction of child¬ 
ren was from the fathers' oi schoolmasters' 
poinL of view thought to resolve itself into an 
authoritative display of aupcrioi power 
Learning was treated aa a matter of appli¬ 
cation on the part of tho pupil Application 
wm regarded as a question of will, and will as 
to be governed by commnnda. But to com¬ 
mand children waa hold, on account of their 
weakness and lack of lesources, not to require 
great aticngth 01 1 to merit much thought or 
esteem, 

BuL while, on account of i(s derivation from 
the word pedagogue and its application to an 
art held in little honor, the toim pedagogy at 
first failed to carry the implication of a pro¬ 
found science, nevertheless the existence of the 
ideal of such a study and ils resoluto pursuit 
by a few reformers eventually gained for it 
a richer content and a higher standing In 
the beginning its practical influence was felt 
especially m Lho demonLmy schools, The 
nineteenth cenLury bi ought with it in the more 
advanced nations of the world an extraordinary 
expansion of tho facilities foi elementary 
education The preparation ol teachers for 
this work came to be m the baud a of normal 
and Lraining schools, These institutions cle- 
voLed thcinaelvea largely lo the pedagogy of 
the subjects Laught in the common schools 
and to the problems of school management 


PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY —See Jour¬ 
nalism, Educational. 
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It came to be an accepted principle that ele¬ 
mentary teachers should know not only tho 
subjects thoy wore to teach, but also the art 
of their craft, 

Eventually the idea tlmt the scientific study 
of education should not be confined Lo thn 
problems of the elementary school led to the 
establishment of departments of pedagogy in 
colleges and universities, Tho University of 
tho City of New Yoik (now New York Uni¬ 
versity) offered such courses In 1832 The 
same institution established a School of Peda¬ 
gogy m 1800 mid offered thu dcgicc of Master 
and Doctor of Pedagogy, Tim New York 
State Normal College at Albany gives tho 
degreo of Bachelor of Pedagogy Many uni¬ 
versities, especially in tho western part of tho 
United Stales created pioressorships in peda¬ 
gogy in tho last two decades of the nineteenth 
century. Sec Education, Academic Study of. 

The intioiluction of the study into higher 
education led to new difficulties m regard Lo 
the larin pedagogy. It was felt to be essen¬ 
tially a normal school subject, concerned es¬ 
pecially with the problems of the clcmcntniy 
school and " rule-of-thumb ” methods of 
teaching the Bubjects of \U curriculum Tho 
specialists of the universities were pi one Lo 
regard tho power to leach as duo primarily to 
knowledge of subject matter. In addition Lo 
tins they admitted Lhe importance of natural 
aptitude and of experience, but rejected the 
efficacy of methods. Mirny ridiculed out¬ 
right the prctcn&ioua of u pedagogy/' and 
resented its injection into the cuniculum of 
higher education Some even went ho far as 
to ciitioizo Lho entire influence of pedagogy 
on elementary education, on the giouiid that 
in its emphasis on interest, it had demoralized 
the work of the school, giving uy " buft" 
pedagogy. 

Much of this criticism of pedagogy aa a 
university subject Imd, doubtless, validity, 
and in consequence H was necessary to modify 
and expand if-a content m order Ld secure for 
it a permanent foothold and equality of rank 
To mark thu change there grew up ti tendency 
to substitute the word education for pedagogy 
ns a tiLlc for tho department niul for profes¬ 
sorships. Thus the term " pedagogy" has 
Lo a considerable extent passed out of vogue 
The newer “ education " differs Croui tip* older 
" pedagogy" in two respects. Find, it in¬ 
cludes far mere than method in Leaching and 
school management; second, it is more scien¬ 
tific. Taking up the first pond, we noLo Limb 
all tho educational fund ions and agencies of 
society arc considered, the history and ad¬ 
ministration of education are taken into ac¬ 
count, the erne of Lhe body is brought before 
the attention as Well ns the cam of Lhe mind, 
and the education of defectives as well as of Lho 
normal child ; thej oducnLiunikl idealU and the 
curriculum arc treated both m general and in 
dcLail and the rclnLion of education to geneial 


welfare is investigated, A good illustration 
of the expansion of the field m seen in Lhe tran¬ 
sition from Lhe history of pedagogy such ns 
we find in Compayrfi’fl volume with lhat Lille, 
to picsent-day history of education Then 
the subject confined itself for the muaL parL to 
the ideals and methods that have prevailed 
in the schools, together with sonic account of 
lho concephoms a nil work of educational re¬ 
formers. Now r Lhe historian of educalnm tries 
Ln udriLc the procesurj and agencies of educa- 
Lion in the institutional, crontmiic, social and 
oil 1 turnl movements of hisloiy, 

The second change that Jiiin cnnio about with 
Lhe transition fiom pedagogy Lo education 
lies u\ the mure lluiroughgmng and scientific 
inelhodn employed to-day On the onn hand, 
a fai wider range of nuclei lying sciences is 
biougliL into requisition in the treatment of 
educational piohlcnifl Thus not only psy¬ 
chology and philosophy, buL also biology, 
physiology, sociology, and economics are 
[nought Lo bear on the work. On the other 
hand, the piopagalion of opinions, "arm¬ 
chair " pedagogy, him been lepluced by resoluLC 
bcaich for facLs though liiHtoricnl research, 
through comparative study, through the use 
of experiment and sLrUmiieal nielhodfl TJiC 
department of cducaliou biingfl to ncicjUiIic 
research a set of iutcicuring practical prob¬ 
lems and to the scliooliiinster n mnHH nf in- 
contnwutible fuels and cniidummiH Llial, can¬ 
not fail lo prove of practical use. 

It is iuteiesliug to mile llml the Uum peda¬ 
gogy bids fair to be irvived in the Lille " ox- 
poiimonLal pedagogy." This science springs 
not so much fiom ihi* desne of tho Hf'hoolniaatcr 
oi lho educational reformer lo establish leach¬ 
ing on an unshakable ImaiH, as fiom the lend- 
eney on the part of experimental psychology 
Lo reach out into new holds, especially those 
whole it"i methods and principles ran be made 
to bear on the piarLieol wuild Hut, Although 
somewhat different in its origin from generic 
and Billion turn n\ psychology, winch began ns 
attempts to get a scientific Imms foi leaching 
rather Lliiui new piobleins for science, exjieii- 
nicntnl pedagogy naturally leiula to include 
boLh these foreiunncrs. 10 N IT 

Sec Education, Academic Study of; 
Experimental Education, PsU’Jiolouy, 
Educational; rmuihovuv ov Education; 
also Child Study. 

PEDAGOGY, DOCTOR OF, — Sec De- 
ihielh 

PEDANTRY. — A term given lo the dis¬ 
play of knowledge foi lhe sake of Uh display, 
especially m the exhibition of knowledge upon 
unusual topics and Hubjocln irrelevant to 
current needs mid interests and hence lack¬ 
ing application Probably one indispensable 
factoi in pedanLjy is that tho knowledge 
exhibited be second hand, or show dependence 
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upon somewhat antiquated authorities, heing 
more or less accomptimed by quotations from 
thorn, Knowledge tlml seems vital and im¬ 
portant at one epoch may seem a useless af¬ 
fectation at another. At the llcnniHsance, 
reformers like Montaigne (o.i/,) and humorists 
like Rabelais (tf.u.) louiul most scholastic 
flcliolmalup to bo nioro pcdanliy while the suc¬ 
cessors of the humanists regarded ns pedantry 
the 1 m mania la display of classical allusions and 
Ciceronian LatiniLy. Such historic illustra¬ 
tions show that the question underlying 
pcdantiy is Lho leadaptation of the learning of 
the past to contemporary conditions, J, I). 

See ICnowli:»ok; Montakine; Renais¬ 
sance and Education. 

PEDICULOSIS — Sod Infectious Diseases 

PEDOLOGY —See Parenthood, Edu¬ 
cation fou 

PEET, HARVEY PRINDLE (1794-1673), 
— Educator of the [leaf, graduated from Yale 
College in 1822, having previously Lought 
in the diHluct Bchocila of Connecticut, lie 
was an instructor in tho American Asylum 
for llic Denf at lIiuHord From 1622 to 1831, 
when lie was called to the pnnciimlslup of tlic 
New York Institution for Lhe Deaf lie prepared 
a series of texlliookH foi llie uao of deaf chil¬ 
dren and published ninny papers on the educa¬ 
tion of the deaf, which were collected nnd 
published with the title Summary of the Re¬ 
corded Rcsearchca and Opinions of II, P t Peel 
(Washington, 1373) W, 8 . hi. 

See Deaf, Education of the. 

References: — 

Uaiinaiu), II, American Journal of Education, VoL 
III, np. 300-382. 

fleo (iIbo tho Aincnean Annals of tho Dm! and Dumb for 
1873, 

PEIRCE, BENJAMIN (1809-1880) — 
Mathematician anil textbook author; gradu¬ 
ated fiom Ilai’vaul University in 1820 lie 
was foi two years associated with George 
Bancroft (qa) as a teacher in the famous 
Round Ilill School (q v ) at Northampton, 
Maas. From 1831 Lo his death lie was tutoi 
and piofcH.sor at Harvard llis publications 
include JYaiic and Spherical Ti igonomclry 
(1835), Algebra (1837), Plane and Solid Geo¬ 
metry (1B37), Miscellany of Mathematics a 7 id 
Physics (1842), Analytic Mechanics (1855), 
and many papers on in a them all cal science, 
lie wna also tho author of Llie IliHory of 
Harvard University from its Foundation in tho 
Year 1630 lo the Period of the American Revo¬ 
lution (1833). W a. M 

PEIRCE, CYRUS (1790-1659), — Prin¬ 
cipal of the fust state normal school organized 
in the United Stales; graduated fiom Harvard 
College in 1810 He taught for Lvo yearn and 


then studied for the ministry, lie was in the 
service of the ahurch for eight years; 11 lie 
abandoned the pulpit for the desk of the 
teacher.” IIq taught four years at Andover 
and nine years lit Nantucket On the oigan- 
uaLion of the first state naunni school at 
Lexington (now at Framingham), Mass., in 
1830, he was chosen by lloince Mann as prin¬ 
cipal 11 Only thicc students presented them- 
selves at the opening of tho schoolbub tho 
earnestness and skill of Mr Peirce " soon 
attracted aLtontion; and tho apathy with 
which lug labors were l egnrdcd by many friends 
of education gradually gave place to confi¬ 
dence ,J Tho normal school was removed to 
West Newton in 1814 and to Framingham in 
1849, W. S M 

References ■ — 

Raunaiid, II, American Journal of Education, Vol, 
IV, p|i. 275-308 

Lambon, M 8 Firsl Stale Normal School in America, 
(Bob ton, 1003) 

PENALTIES AND REWARDS —See 
Rewaiids and Punishments; School Man¬ 
agement. 

PENCRICHE, RICHARD, — See Anglo- 
Norman Schools; Black Death, 

PENIKESE SUMMER SCHOOL. — 

Sec Summeii Schools. 

PENMANSHIP — See Whiting. 

PENN CHARTER SCHOOL.—See 
Fiueucb, Educational Influence of the 
Society op, 

PENN, WILLIAM (1044-1718). — Founder 
nf Pennsylvania, studied at Christ College, 
Oxford, but was lined and excelled for u the 
sin of nonconformity," having connected 
himself with the Society of Fnenda lie con¬ 
tinued Ins education in France, and in 1681 
obtained grants of land m America which he 
ojganized into the colony of Pennsylvania, 
Before leaving England, lie stipulated that the 
governor and provincial council of the new 
colony " shall erect and order all public schools 
and rewnul the aulhois of useful sciences and 
laudable inventions " In the charter granted 
by Penn in 1711 he emphasized the importance 
of a tl good education of youth, and their 
early intro dun Li on in llio pnnciplca of true 
religion anil vuluc, and qualifying them to 
servo their country and themselves by breed¬ 
ing them in leading, writing, and learning of 
languages and useful arts and sciences, suit¬ 
able lo their sex and age and degree Ilia 
unpoi taut educational writing is Charier of ye 
Pitblih School founded in ye Town and County 
of Philadelphia m Pcnuai/hmnia (Philadelphia, 
1701). W, S. M. 

See FniENDB, Educational Wohk of So¬ 
ciety of, Pennsylvania, State of 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, PITTSBURGH, PA, — Founded 
in Dccembci, I860, by persona interested in 
promoting the higher education of women 
in this region. In addition to tho academic 
department leading to nil regular collcgo 
degrees, there is a music dcpaitmenfc ofTeiing 
courses in connection with regular college work 
and a special music course leading to a cci- 
tificato, A department of social eeivico has 
been organized lecently giving special train¬ 
ing to social workers who wish to cutcv paid 
work or to give intelligent services ns volun¬ 
teers, and tho course combines thcoictical 
study and pinctical work. Pittsbuig, with 
its great inuustiies and its diversified philan¬ 
thropies, 1 b an umisunl field for observation, 
investigation, and practical work; many of 
the institutions cooperate with the college, 
and experienced social woikeis give individ¬ 
ual resistance, The entiancc requirements 
to tho college eaursca which lead to the degree 
of A.B are foui years’ work of a high school 
Tho social life icccives much attention from 
the point of view of individual tiainmg Thu 
faculty consists of eighteen members and the 
enrollment of students, excluding those in 
the department of music, was 134 m 1010— 
1011. C II. C. 

PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, GETTYS¬ 
BURG, PA, — A nonsectniinn institution, 
founded and loitered by tho General Synod 
Lutheran Church, charteied by the legislature 
of Pennsylvania in 1832, The impulse which 
led to the founding of the college eamc fiom 
the Lutheran Theological Rom in ary estab¬ 
lished in Gettysburg six years oarlioi Thus, 
while the primary motive was ta furnish a 
thorough prcpaiation for the men contemp¬ 
lating the seminary course in theology, tho 
general objeot of the foundeis wns the pro¬ 
motion of academic and scientific education 
under Christian influences, The course of 
study, ns originally planned, covered the sub¬ 
jects of philosophy, Latin, Greek, natural 
science, mathematics, English, and German, 
leading to the degree of A.B Fiom 1S40 to 
1861 a medical department, located at Phila¬ 
delphia, was connected with the college. In 
1881 the scientific department was oigauizcd, 
loading to a division of the couise into classical 
and scientific During recent yenis a number 
of new couiscs have been added, offering 
wider range of choica and differentiation of 
couisus of study. There me at present (1012) 
nine group courses, determined by tho major 
couisc of study, leading to tho Bachelor's 
degree The fomtccu units lccainmcnded by 
tho committee of uniform college cnLranco 
requirements me required foi admission to 
the freshman class The school is controlled 
by a self-perpetuating bonid of trustees con¬ 
sisting of thirty-six members The ground^ 
and equipment aie valued (1012) at $660,000 


including a library of 25,000 volumes, Tho 
productive endowment amounts to §225.000. 
The total income foi the year ending July 1 
1011, wns $41,877.40 The enrollment in 
1910-1011 wns 323. Women have been ad¬ 
mitted since 1880 The teaching foicc num¬ 
bers 23. C. P. 8, 

PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 
CHESTER, PA. — An institution organized 
in 18G2 as the Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
and located at Chester in 1805 Tlu* college 
was the outgrowth of a private hoarding school 
established at Wilmington, Del, m 1821, 
Military instruction wns introduced in 1.358, 
In 1892 the academy adopted the presenL title. 
Preparatory and nihcgiatc (civil ciiginccnng, 
chemical, and academic) departments arc 
maintained Definite entrance roqunomcnls 
arc noL slated Degrees arc conferred. The 
enrollment of collegiate students in 1011-1012 
was 104, and tho fnculLy consisted of fifteen 
me inborn 

PENNSYLVANIA, STATE COLLEGE 
OF, STATE COLLEGE, PA — Was estab¬ 
lished by the “ Aim rill Act" panned by Con- 
giess July 2, 1802, mid a lecipioeal acL of the 
lcgHlalmc of Fcnnsvlvauiu passed April i, 
1803 As early as 1855 a charter had been 
issued to certain public-spin led cilizeiiB 
undei the patronage of the slate Board of 
Agriculture, and in 1859 an institution for 
secondaiy agiiculluial education wns opened 
at Lhe present locution umlei the name of 
"The Fnrmei« r High School, M the first class 
being gnduated in 1801, Undei Hit* new es¬ 
tablishment, the name was changed in J874 
to The Pennsylvania Slate College Some of 
the Lrustees are ex oftiew slate officials; others 
arc appointed by the Governor; others nro 
chosen by the alumni of the college; and hLiII 
otheis arc elected by delegates fiom industrial 
organizations of tho state. 

The giowlh was small until 1887, Vkben the 
state began a legular biennial nppi opimhon 
to the institution, llie total of whieli now (1011) 
aggregates $3,505,72(1 43. The most lerent 
nppi op nation was $800,000 The growth in 
total altcndanec of HLudcnls by decades is 
ns follows: 1391, 209j 1901, 433; 1911, 2007. 
The pioscnt force of inslructois numbers 100, 
No tuition is charged, but pi cferonco in admis¬ 
sion is given to lcshUmts of tho state A very 
small percentage of the fit ml outs como fiom 
other slates and foreign countries, Fourteen 
uni Is are required for entrance to the college 

There are five schools, viz agrietil lure, 
engineering, liberal nvU, mining, and nalurnl 
science; also ono department, home ceo- 
unmics, In these schools tliirty-sK courses 
of study arc offered leading to the Bachelor's 
degree, Courses arc also offcml leading to tho 
Mnstcr's degree, Conespondoneo work is con¬ 
fined to lessons on agricultural topics, in which 
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3600 .students are now enrolled, and to students 
in Lhd .Summer Session who wish to continue 
Llieir ins true lion 

Six hundred acres of farm land tire owned 
by the college, part of which is devoted to 
experimental farming, pnrt to forestry wood 
lots and part to campus The totnl value of 
Jancl mid buildings is 3J,4*14,309 

The college difibis from other institutions 
mainly in its rural environment which devel¬ 
ops a solidarity of college sentiment, a harmony 
ol college life, an effective system of student 
self-government, ait economy in style of living, 
and a devotion to Lite more seriouB aspects 
of college residence Attendance on chapel 
service is compulsory, many Iliblo classes arc 
maintained, and tho Christian Association has 
an active membership numbering 1200 Thcie 
are ten chapters of national fraternities, most 
of whom own chapter houses in which their 
members reside, Edwin Erie Sparks, Ph.D., 
LL.D , is the president of the college 

E E. S. 

PENNSYLVANIA, STATE OF — One of 
the largest and moat linpoilunL of the thiileen 
original states, First settled along tho Dela¬ 
ware by the Swedes in 11138. it was taken over 
by Lho Dutch m 10(115, and by the English in 1074; 
later, granted ta William Peuu as a pmpiielary 
colony by Charles II in 1081 mid willed by him 
ill 1082 Pennsylvania continued umiei Penn's 
charters of 1(182 and 1701 up to the Revolution, 
and was the second slate to i iilify the Federal 
Constitution, in 1787 It lias a limit area of 
41,832 ^square miles oi about the size of England 
proper. For administrative purposes the stale 
is divided into the ciLy of Philadelphia and 
Bixly-six counties, and Lho cmmLies are in 
Urn divided into city, town, boiough, aiul 
township school dislihdH In 1010 Pennsyl¬ 
vania had a Lolnl population of 7,005,111, one 
fifth of which was in lho city of Philadelphia, 
the density of population was 171 persons 
per square mile 

Educational History — PoiuPh first charter, 
drawn up in England in 1082, provided that 
11 the Governor and provincial council shall 
erect and order all public schools, and one our ago 
and reward the authors of useful sciences and 


nice and toinloncs thcieof having children, 
and all guardinns and trustees of orphans, 
shall cause such to ht instructed in reading 
and writing, so that they may be able to rend 
the Scriptures and to write by tho time they 
attain to twelve yonifl of age, and that they 
be taught somo useful trade or skill," and 
imposed a fine of £5 per child foi failure to 
comply, unless the child was incapacitated for 
learning ,f in bodj r or understanding " This 
law was so much in advance of ideas then 
flurrent in England that it was disapproved 
by William and Maiy, but was enacted by the 
Governor and the assembly in 1693, Tho law 
appears to have beon enforced in n few places 
for a time, but soon became a dead letter and 
was omitted entirely from the revision of 
1G0G 

In 1083 Enoch Flower was engaged as school¬ 
master at Philadelphia, and this was the first 
regular school established m the state In 1680 
a " Friends' Public School " was opened m 
Philadelphia, after the type of a public gram¬ 
mar school of the time in England This was 
charteied in 1097, and again in 1701, 1708, 
and 1711, and evolved into the William Penn 
Charter School This school has been con¬ 
tinuously in existence since 16S0, and ranks 
ns one of the oldest schools in Ainouca An- 
olhei school was established at Darby in 1692. 
and In 1007 the Society of Friends established 
a second school in Philadelphia, which took 
poor noUaluifl free, and was the fust public free 
school established within the stale Hut few 
oLlier schools seem to have been established, 
and but hWle colonial legislation of any hind 
ocmiricd after 1700. " The first three quar¬ 
ters of the eighteenth century" says Wieker- 
flhnm, "arc almost a perfect blank ns fai as 
anything was done by the public nuthonlics 
to provide an education for tho people " 

Before tho Revolution many parochial 
fldiouh were established by the different 
denominations, with the clergy frequently as 
the teachers; private pay schools were es¬ 
tablished in the towns and cities, and tho 
beginnings of free education fer the pool were 
made. Some of the piivnte schools thus 
established, such as the Germantown Academy 
(17GI) and the Moravian schools at Bethlehem 


laudable inventions in the said province " and and Nazmclh, founded still earlier, attained 
provided for " a committee of manners, educa- a wide lcputaLion and diew pupils from other 
tion, and arts 11 to prevent f< all wicked nndsenn- colonies Tho educational policy which tlc- 
dnlous living " and to seo Unit the youth woic vclopccl early was that of depending upon 
11 trained up in virtuo and useful knowledge parochial anil piivatc dibits, of making no 
and arts ,J It was further agreed upon, m attempt to provide any form of education for 
England, as a law for tho colony, ,r 28: Thai those who could nay foi it thomHclvcs, and of 
all children within this province of the age of cxlcuding clui liable education to but a limited 
twelve years shall be taught some useful Irndo number and for a limited Lime, 
or skill, to tha end that none may ho idle." A mnrkcd exception to these concliLions 
The first general assembly or the colony, was found among the settlers from Connccti- 
sittiug at Chester in December, 1G82 j ndopLctl cut, and other parts of Now England, who 
Llicsc provisions Tho second piovmcml as- settled in the Wyoming Valley, in north- 
hcmbly. sitting in Philadelphia in 1083, pro- eastern Pennsylvania. These people brought 
vidod further u that all persons in this piov- with them from New England their political 
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independence and their zeal for education. 
Tho result was tluvb they wcio politically 
troublesome and educationally efficient ^ In 
1708 it waa dcciced that each township within 
tho settlement should reserve 000 aciea of 
land " for tho public use of a gospel ministry 
and the schools."' This was done, and, though 
there were some losses, the schools derived 
benefit from tho greater part uf the lescrvu- 
Lion, and some schools to-day still vcccivo 
income from theso old grants. School com¬ 
mittees were elected by the inhabitants, for 
each school district, and these in turn employed 
the teacher, supervised Lhc school, and collected jl 
rate-hill form of tax to pay the Loachcr. Thero 
was also a township tax to pi o vide school houses, 
and in some eases also to pay teachers. The 
schools thus established continued in operation 
until the adoption of the first state school law 
in 1834, wore tho nearest approach to public 
schools of any established befoio that date m 
tho state, and exercised considerable influence 
in shaping the now Pennsylvania law. 

In 1770 the first constitution made Ubcial 
educational provision Schools were ordered 
to be established in each couuty, ,f with such 
salaries to the masters, paid by the public, ns 
may enable them to instruct youth at low 
prices; and all useful learning shall ho duly 
encouraged and promoted in t ono or more 
universities." Practically nothing wns dono 
under the pioyiaions of this count! In lion. 

Pennsylvania ratified the Federal Consti¬ 
tution in 1787, and in the first constitution 
adopted after that, in 1700, the early liboinl 
piovision was withdrawn, and a piovimon 
tor the establishment of chanty schools was 
inserted in its stead. Tho legislature was 
directed, "ns soon as conveniently may be," 
to provide by law " for tho establishment or 
schools throughout tho state, in such manner 
that the pool may be taught aratiaj 1 The 
"rights, privileges, immunities, and estates 
of religious societies and corporate bodies JJ 
were guaranteed, as before, and the pioinolion 
of" tha arts and sciences " was directed, “ in one 
or more seminaries of learning." These pro¬ 
visions were continued unaltered in the new 
constitution of 1839, 

An act or 1802 marie the first piovision for 
carrying these constitutional mandates into 
effect This gave to tho overseers and guard¬ 
ians of the poor tho task of a electing the 
children who were to receive a cliAiilable 
education, and of collecting the money, by an 
incrcnio in the 11 poor rates,” with which to 
provide their books and tuition Ill 1800, in 
au effort to remove the pauper taint, the tid- 
trjiiiisliftlioii of the law was given In the town¬ 
ship assessors and county commissioners, but 
Without success iu oliinmating lhc name of 
" pauper schools " In 1824 an effort wm mado 
to substitute a Torm of a public Tor a pauper 
school system, by a law which provided for an 
election in each township, borough, or ward, 


which should ncerpl the inn, iff ft board of three 
school limn, one to bo elected each year. TIiib 
law was loo advanced to stand, and Lwo yeiua 
Inter it was repealed and Lhc old pauper school 
law of 1809 was substituted foi it. In this 
condition mallei a l cm nine d until 1834 Dur¬ 
ing the first forty years of statehood, the chief 
educational legislation was in tho form of 
pnvato Incorporation rich for schools and 
colleges, n number of winch were granted 
some slate aid. lly 1830 im many ivh 133 buck 
special acts lmd been pnsaed. and in 1833 
there were two umvei silica, eight colleges, and 
fifty academies which hnd been aided, to some 
dcgiee, nnd mostly in return for Lhc education 
of poor chihlicn, by granla from the slaLc. 

A few movements looking toward a slate 
public school system were lundc early in tlio 
century. In 1812 the City Council uf Phila¬ 
delphia ami the County Commissioner^, noting 
jointly, were permitted to take such acLion 
ns the public good might i orpine fowaid Lhc 
establishment of schools, in 1814 "The So¬ 
ciety fur the Promotion of a Rational System 
of Education" wns oiganizcd m Philadelphia: 
in 1818 the CiLy of Philadelphia was organized 
by special law, tiH the first hcIioo! district of 
Pennsylvania, and periniHsion wan given Lo 
provide LnncnJitcrian schools for the education 
of tho poor (see Ihm.Anm.i-iiiA, City of; also 
Lancaatuii, Joseph) , in 1821 Lhn counties 
of Dauphin (Hm'mbuijO, Allegheny (Pitts¬ 
burg), Cumberland (Cmlisle), and Lancaster 
(Lancaster) wmc slao exempted from Lhc opera¬ 
tion of the pauper school law; in 1822 tho 
city of bnncti'ffPT was organized by special 
law, as the aeemud school district of pennuyl- 
vnnia; and Governor of (he slate, in llicir 
m ess ages to tho lrgislaluio from 1801 on, made 
lepcntetj recommend a lions that some fuillicr 
action be taken lo enny into effect tho con¬ 
stitutional mandates and to provide bolter 
cdurational advantages for the children of 
the aLate, In 1822 the CominitLco on Edu¬ 
cation of the Senate leporlcil that the Act of 
1800 wag wholly inoperative in ninny counties, 
and much abused in utlicis, and a report mado 
to the House of Representatives in 1820 
showed tlmt there had been educated fire, in 
the 31 counties reporting, but 40-10 poor chil- 
dien in 1825, 7943 in 1820. 0014 m 1827, and 
4477 m 1828 In 1833, Llio last year of tho 
pauper school system, lhc minibci of free 
pupils educated was 17,407, nnd tho total 
cost but 848,400.25 

Tlio bill cstahJIshing the /Stale Common 
.School Fund, 1831, piovidrd for the addition 
of the incDivio honi the Mile of public lands, 
and tho interest on Lhc Mine, until a fund of 
■52,000,000 should bo reached, after which 
the income should be applied annually to llm 
maintenance of schools It was estimated 
that thin would lie in about ten years, but, in 
1834, the fi lends of education succeeded in 
passing a bill which made the beginnings of 
C20 
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a state school system nb that limn, This act; 
contained many of the provisions of the luw 
of 1921, jiihI the unsuccessful bills of 1831 Jinrl 
1833 Each county was iniulo n .school 
division, and each ward, Lowntthip, and boiough 
a school district For mush school disLricL 
n board of six .school duectoiu was Lo bn 
elected by the people*; one third uf whom 
Bliould ro out of office ouuli year. Each 
county oomt was to appoint two inspectors 
foi each dhLrict, and the Secretary of Stnta 
was made re affiew Superintendent of Public 
Schools, The income fiom the Htato school 
fund was to be supplemented by n slate ap¬ 
propriation of 875,000 and by county and local 
taxation, though any distnet might decide to 
raise no tax fm fvee schools, fcifoil ila stale 
apportionment, mid full back on the piu- 
visions of the old 1SOO law for the maintenance 
of pauper schools. 

Tlio provisions heio made for ficc schools, 
and for seculai .schools at Hint, seemed almost 
rcvoluUouniy at the Lime, and the law was 
vigoiously attacked in the next legislaluie. 
Petitions asking for the icpeal of Llic law, 
signed by 32,000 voters, mostly signed in 
German script, were picsonLpd, The House 
Icrular was Tlinddeus Stevens, to whom Lho 
oredib for saving the law 1ms been Riven 
An act of 1830 revised and sUengthonod 
all preceding legislation, and laid down lho 
main lines along which the achoal By slum of 
Pennsylvania lufcoi developed. 

Tlio new school system was accepted but 
slowly. During the first year of its opoiation, 
Mb out of GW dwlmta accepted tho sytttpm, 
702 schools weio conducted, and an averngo 
term of 3^ monLhs was piovidcd During 
the lioxt two years, tlio cc ojjtcio State flupei- 
intondent did much to explain the new system 
aud to secure its acceptance by tlic people, 
so that by 1839 the liumbei of districts ac¬ 
cepting tlio now system had increased to 801, 
out of a total of 1033 By 1847, the last year 
of the old system, 1105 of the 1240 dis¬ 
tricts had accepted Lho system It was noL 
until 1873. however, that the last district 
surrendered and accepted the state school sys¬ 
tem In 1837 the United States Surplus ILgv- 
cmie (ace National Government and Edu¬ 
cation) was received, and for l\yo or Llirco years 
very material nid was given to the new sahool 
system by appropnnlions fiom this fund, to 
be used foi buildings and yearly maintenance. 
Probably about 5800,000 was derived from Ibis 
source before the fund wns all spent; the aid 
was no doubt tiinelv and helpful, ns the people 
woro not yet willing Lo bear taxation for 
schools. 

In 1838 the stain attempted Lo systematize 
the grants for universities, colleges, academics, 
and female seminaries, winch had been made 
from Lime to time for nearly half a ccnLury, 
by a general law granting annual state aid 
Lo all such institutions meeting certain con¬ 


ditions The giants wuic Lo run for ton years, 
buL in 1843 they were cut in half, mid in 1844 
enliiely abandoned In 1840 school diioclors 
were authorized, directly or by the nid of 
competent persons, to examine mid cciLificnLQ 
all teachers In 1813 dncctors of city, ward, 
or borough school districts were autlionzed 
to employ dislucl superintendents, and in 
1819 tins pi o vis ion was rxLendod to all slate- 
aided disLnols Few supei in London Is wero 
over employed, mid the law was superseded 
in 1854 by Lho law providing ciounLy supoi- 
virian. The elections of 1848 being bo favorable 
(about 00 pei cent for), the legifilatuie in that 
year exLemled Lhe school system Lo include 
all school disLiicts. It was twenty yeius, 
however, before public schools existed m nil 
of the school districts of the state Ill 1640 
the laws were i (■codified, and the minimum 
term extended from three to four months. 
This created so much opposition, howcvci, 
that m 1851 the law was m pint repealed. In 
1830 Philadelphia had been authorized to 
establish a high school, similar permission 
was granted to Pittsburg in 1849, and to Enslon 
in 1850, and in 1854 all doubt ns to the legaliLy 
of distiiuls establishing such schools was 
removed by a gencraL Taw, authorizing the 
establishment of " graded schools and the study 
of the higher branches.'" 

In 1850 a state convention of the rriciuls 
of education was held in Harrisburg. The 
proceedings and resolutions of Lhis convention, 
published by dncclion of the legislature, wcie 
made a plnLfoim foi educational advancement, 
and did much to fletuic the new \aw of 1854 
In January, 1852, the fust number of the 
Punmylvama School Journal was issued, and 
m 1855 was made the official organ of the 
StaLc Educational Department. In 1852 the 
State Teachers' A as Delation was organized 
at Ilnrrislmig. Teachers' institutes were now 
oiganizcd in a number of counties, and ether 
conventions held. The result of this awaken¬ 
ing was the new school law cf 1854, which 
reorganized the syatem. By tliis law the 
township was made the unit of the system, 
and districts were given corporate powers; the 
minimum school term was again increased to 
fom months, and scpniate schools foi negroes 
were required, where practicable; n district 
tax foi school buildings and the publication 
of a book by the Slate Superintendent on 
school nrchitcctiuci were aulhoiizcd, reading, 
writing, spelling, grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic won 1 made Ntnlutmy school sub¬ 
jects, thus doubling the comae of iristniclioii 
in ninny difltnda; school director and teachers 
were dnacted to adopt textbooks for the dis¬ 
trict, grants Tor instruction to endowed and Lo 
religious schools were prohibited, and the offices 
of county superintendent of schools fai each 
county and of deputy superintendent of 
common .schools were created. In 1857 the 
office of Stale Superintendent was detached 
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from that of SecroLaiy of fiialo, a separate 1001 civil government iuivI elementary algehin. 

dopaitmont of common «Hinoh watt emUi'il, In IBK7 lI'ivchurrt were hrnl pufil fm nUemhnp 

and a SlaLc .Superintendent of fommon LeridiciV inshtiileH, and nepaiale eilj leachem' 

Schools, to be appointed by the (lovcumi 1 fur inslitulei were aulliomrri. In I SOU n dis- 

Lhrcc-year terms, was provided foi The yotn tnel Irec-lrxlbmik \nw Wuh enucLeil, the emiiily 
1S57 flho marked the fust provision fm Liio Mipeimlemlnils' salary law (liisL emu-Lotl in 
cduoftlionof toaclioiH rnmli 1 by Llu» hUitp The 1H7H) wus loused, and Hlulc teachers’ eortifi- 

state was divided 111 L 0 twelve normal-school rales uoie firsL giunlid In collide KriulunLi-H 

districts (increased to thirteen in 1S7I), in In 181)5 Iheie wiih qmli* an Amount of leginln- 

each of which a, normal school wan evenluiiUy linn with regard In dLliii'L linens, ilisLiicL 
to bo established. In IS,™ tho LanettHLei' imhdiLcdncHH, and disliirl lnmrdHj honrdri of 
County nomai aohotil* at MiUeimdlie (opened directors woie pel mi tied In ealuhlmh free 
in 1855), was rmigiutteil ns ilm first alnU pubhc ldmmcrt, and lolc\ya imc-imlUnx for 
1101 inal school; m LS01 the school at Edm- Lheii imppoiLj a vaccination law and an 
boro, in 1802 the school at Mansfield, and in Miti-ioligioiis-giLrh law weie enacted; ami 
I860 Llio HChool at KutzLiiwn, weifl similarly joint high hcIujoIh "were nnthumed, HlaLe aid 
recognized By 1877, ten schools had been for Jugh schools exleuded, ami the Sialo 
recognized, ami the lliiitcrnth was added m Supeiinlendont insLuicled Lo pieMUibe a um- 
1803 These wchools, private in miLuie, re- fmin high school comae In 181)7 the dis- 
coivcd fltaLe aid for building and for each Irilmlion of stale aid wan finally changed 
pupil trained. horn the old basin of uxables to u plan based 

In 1803 an attempt was made to change on a combination of tcnchem, taxable^, and 
tho basis of apportioning state aid fioin tax- arhnol coiihuh, .stenography and lynewiiLing 
ables lo school census, but the returns weic and Underpin (cuh were uul burned; llio linns- 
bo uniclinblc that the taxable bania win restored pollution of pupils wna poriiiiLled; and a 
in 1804. In 1801 Lhc fust school bbraiy lnw aehoolhouae flag law was pn.s^ed In 1899 the 
wna enacted. By 180G tiinteachers 1 institutes, minimum school teim was extended horn bW 
begun afLcr 1850, had extended Lo twenty- to seven jwjiiLIin, and a Slate Fine Library 
three counties of the htutc, and in 1807 they Commission was established In 1001 lown- 
woro legalized and requiicd bn nil counlicfl ship cenlmli/alitm, with the LrniiKporl nliou 
with coimly aid By the law of 1S07, eiliea of pupils, night manual training .schools, and 
and hoiongha having a population of If),(100 township wuperviHing jirmeipiilN wen* rmlliui- 
were pci miUcd to employ city supemilendenlH; izeil. In 1IKJ7 a minimum HnlaiV linv, with 
tho right of cmiricnl flonmin was granted lo alule aid to weak districts, ti uelmol animation 
districts; the old u piovusioual certificate/ 1 law, and an annual school direeUiis 1 eons on- 
based on an examination in reading, writing, lion law were tMiacletl, In 1*100 the child labor 
and arithmetic only, won abolished, ami all law was revised and materially nl lengthened, 
teachers wcic required to pn*s an oxamiim- and a deluded law relating to the handling 
lion m reading, writing, spelling, antlimelio, of Nchonl diseases was enacted 
geography, grammar, United -SLates hisloiy, In 1907 the legikhiUue passed n law directing 
and the theory of benching; county BUperin- the flovcinm* to appoint an educational com- 
tciidcnts were lequiied lo hold a teacher's mission, lo icvise and codify the sclionl laws 
ceitificntc, or to be a giaduatc of a college or Pennsylvania A rniebilly revised code 
or a noimal school, and the slate permanent was piepaied and HubnnUnrl Lo llie legiff- 
tDachcis' cm LificAtcs were aLo iLiilhonzed la line of 1900. passed by the logishiLure, 
In 18G1 the Pennsylvania .Soldiera' Orphan hut vetoed hy uic Chivevunr The same com- 
Rchools wero oigiinizcd, and in 1871 the Puim- miHsion submitted n hiinilni rode to the legis- 
aylvania Training School for the Feeble- lature of 1011, and Lina finully became a law 
minded was cstsvblished at Media In 1872 Present School System — At the head of 
the minimum school tcun was lucrcmed lo the present school system of Peinisylvania, 
live months, < as rcoignmzed in 11)11, is a SLnle Board of 

In 1873 anew stale constitution was adopted, Education, and a Stale Superintendent of 
and in this tho progieis innde fluUng the pie- Public ItmLruelioii The ,State Boaid of 
neding foi ty years wna locorded and aomowlmt Education ooiimIsIh of six ciliaena, appointed 
extended. Aflei the ndoiilion of the new cun- by the Ooverno] (tlie mnnhera of the eiluea- 
stitution, no nowcodc of lawn wns onAcled, the lioiml cominiUHion weie appointed as the fust 
schools conlimimg under the lawa of 18.It niul Stale Board) with tin* euucmi’eiicc of two 
1870, with various minor amendments, until Uio thirds of the Senate, and fm Hix-year Lenns, 
adopLionof lhc newflchool code in 1011 In 1881 one going out of office ouch year. The Slate 
the requirement of sepai ale sgLooIhLiv lliuv aces, Hup^vintendent of PufiUc lntUnudion, also 
inetiLuted In 185-b wns witluliawn, wiLh but appointed by Llio Ciuvcuimr, for fonr-yenr 
little resulting change. In 1883 au evening terms, is c.z oflicio a member and piesident 
Bcboollnw waa enacted In 1885 physiulogy of the Slate' Boaid The members seive 
and hygiene were added to Lhc list of cxamina- without pay, mid one half of them must bo 
tion subjects for Leaohers J certificates, and in experienced educators, connected with tho 
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public school system of the state The Heard districts arc divided into four classes, ns fol- 
hiii impoilanfc duties, hugely advisory, and lows 1st, population of over 500,000,—board 
important business functions, and it may elccL of 15, 2d, population of 30,000 to 500,000,—boaid 
such oflicciH, employ such assistants, and in- oft), 3d, population of 5QQ0 to 30,000, board o[ 
cui such expense, as it deems necessary. All 7, 4th, population of lchsthan 5000,—boaid of 5 
schools in the sLate, of whalovei kind, suppoi ted There arc but two firsl-cln.ss districts, FhiU- 
in whole oi in part fiom slate souicdh, must del]) hi a and Pittsburg, and foi a description 
ropui'L to the Hoard. Ib may make such by- of these and their powers, see special niliclo 
laws and prescribe such rules ftiul rogulalious on PiiiiadelI'jiia, City of For the other 
for the sanitary inspection and equipment classes of districts, the boards ol school dirce- 
of schools as it may deem noct'HNaiy It is tors aic elected at large, and for six-year terms, 
charged with the eaic and management of appioximutely one third going out of oITice 
the state school fund and with Hie promotion each year Eaeh district is a school coi- 
of agricultural, vocational, and industrial poration, and the title of all school pioporty 
education m the sLate.. Foi this pm pose, and ia vested in the school district Fust cud 
also for the equalization of educational ad- second-class? districts must, and Lluid-clats 
vantages throughout the state, the Hoard districts may, appoint a difltncL (city) super¬ 
may use so much of Lhc income of the slate inleiulont of schools foi a four-year term, after 
school fund as it sees fit. It in dunged with winch such districts arc not under the super- 
tho purchase of the thirteen nunnnl schools vimon of the county superintendent of schools, 
of the state from tho btockhoUlcrs, and there- The district superintendent must be commis- 
aftcr wiLh the appointment of trustees for sioncd by the SLate Superintendent, and suc- 
the schools purchased The Board is directed cecds to all the duties and powers of the 
to pieparc and publish scJinolhouflc plans, and county superintendent Any third or fourLh- 
to furnish them fine to disLiictn, and nil pltuis clnus ^ district may appoint n supci vising 
for Lhc construction oi lcconstinotion or build- principal Each boaid of directors musL pro- 
mgs, except in fimt-class disLiicts (Philadelphia vide a sufficient number of schools to cdu- 
and Pittsburg) rnunL he approved by the cate all clulilien six to twenty-one, and 
State Board. The Boaid makes an annual they also have the power to provide high 
report to Lhc Governor as to its work and as schools, evening schools, kindeignrtcns, vo- 
to the condition of the Hlnte school fund, and cnlionrd schools, libraries, museums, play- 
thn Board is also instructed to recommoiul groumlH, special class schools, truant ami 
needed legislation to Lite Governor and Iho parental schools schools for adults, and such 
legislature. _ other schools as they deem definable On 

The State Superintendent acts as the e\cc- petition of the parents u[ twenty-five childicn 
iilivo officer of the Board mid has more than over fourteen, they must provide an evening 
Iho usual functions of this olficer. lie ap- school, and on petition of Bevcnly-fivc tax- 
points all of his deputies and assistants, con- paycis, they must provide an evening manual 
slating of two deputy superintendent a, Unco training school. Any board may establish 
cxpei ts in agricultural education, industrial an agricultural school, and admit those over 
education, and drawing, four inspectors of twenty-one to any vocational classes. Each 
elementary and high schools, and all necessary board also lias the power to levy taxes, witlnn 
cltukH, and at Ralancs fixed by law fixed lands, for all school purposes; may, 

For each of Lhc sixty-six counties a county similarly, borrow money, and issue bonds; 

superintendent is elected, Tor fom-ycar terms, may acquire real estate, may make and en- 

by a convention of all the school directors force all reasonable mlcs and lcgulntions, 

(trustees) in the county lcprcscnling districts may appoint and, fni propci cause, may rc- 

not employing a city oi town superintendent move tcachcis mul all other employes; in 

Assistant .superintendents musL possess tha first’ and second-class districts must, and in 

same qualifications ns county superintendents, Ihhd- and fourLh-clnss districts may, control 

and arc appointed for the same length of lime all student activities and publications; must 

They assist the county superintendent in the furnish the textbooks and supplies needed, 

supervision of instruction, the inspection of and may loan books lo pupils during vnea- 

giouuds and build mgs, the approval of courses turns, arc to adopt courses of study, with the 

of study, the conferring with uircctors, and the approval of the district or county supeiin- 

oxnminalion of pupils and schools, and may Lemlcnt; may provide transportation for 

act for him, as directed, They also examine pupils, or may consolidate schools, nr may do 

teachers for the riehooh of then counties. both, must Lake and icport an annual school 

Each county is divided into a number of census, and must maintain all schools in lhc 

school districts, each oily, incorporated town, English language, TpxLbooks are adopted 

borough, or Lownship constituting a separate by the boards for five-year periods, mul no 

school district, coterminous wiLh the civic change can be made, without the roeommendo- 

chvision. All independent school districts lion of the superintendent, except by a two 

were abolished in 1011, though provision for thiids vote 

their temporary reconstitution was made. All School Support.—The schools arc Blip- 
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polled by a stale appropriation and by local now .school undo contain plat™ the pmclmsc of 

taxation, the latter compiling about 80 per each or these joint-,y| nek inJUiLuliona, nutlmrizpij 

cent of all income for main ten unce The lh« State Hoard of Education to negotiate 

state appropriation was about seven million pin chases, and cliirct? each legislature Lo up- 

dollaia at last mpnrt, juid tins is distributed proprmlc $200,000 for the pmpose, until all 

to the districts (since 1911) on the combined of the thirteen schools are anpiiicd, Pliila- 

hasia of one half on teachers actually employed dolphin, Piltsbiug, and Heading maintain 

and one half on school census. The stale school city normal schools 

fund, cicated in 1011, is to consist of 80 per rent Educational Conditions. — A good medical 
of the net income from the stale's forest ic- inspection law was incoipoinled in tlio 

Hcrvca (estimated at 1,000,000 acre's), the new code, by which nil firsl- and Hrcuiul-chura 

income from the state's water-power rights, diblrioh must pioviile for mrdieal niHpeetinn, 

tho incomo and piocccds from all state lands tluid-chiis dislucLs must also, unless they vote 

not used foi publta purposes, all enchanted annually not Ui <hi ho, uml him Uwlass dis- 

cstalos, ami all pioperty or money given to tiicts me to lie piovided with medical inspec- 

fche fund The State Honid of Education is Lion by the State ('fiiuinissuiner of Ilenlth, 

to me so much of the income as they deem unless llu’y notify him m willing ouch year 

wiso, to equalize educational advantages in that Lhey do not want u Any disLucL hoard 

the state, and to aid education in foieslry, may also appoint a school nurse UeLniled 

ngricultiiic, and industrial pursuits, and then reporti nra to lm filed and copies .sent lo parents, 

to add the lemaindcr of the income to the pnn- Thu sanitary inspection of buddings is also 

cipal of tho fund. Under the new law, each a part of the work. All school buildings must 

difltnet levies ib own school taxes In Ih.st- meet coilftin hygienic emuhlioiiH, and all two- 

class districts, the levy must be between five story buildings must be liiepinof. All deaf, 

and six mills, in sccoiul-clnas distncts not over dumb, blind, and men Lully deficient childicn 

twenty mills, and in third- and fourth-class must be rcpaiLed to Ihr medinil iuspcctoi for 

districts not over Lwenfcy-fivc mills. examination, and their propci education pro- 

Teachers and Training — Three grades of videtl for 
teachers 1 certificates nro issued,—provi- All first- aud second-class districts must 
atonal, professional, and state Bach must provide a school Leim of 0 months, third-class 
slate on its face the subjects of the exnmiuA- districts of 8 mouths, and fuuitli-elasfi dia- 
tion, for which alone it is valid, No teacher tricts of 7 months, All sbIiuoIh must bo blight 
may tcnelnmy subject not named on the fnco m the English language Textbooks mul 

of the cerUficate, so that this virtually creates supplies are furnished flee by the diftlricia. 

a foim of high school eoitifieatc. Each Hupei- All eluhlien fl to 21 may aLLouri school, nrnl 

intendent, county or district, may cxnimno nil children 8 to 11 mimt attend a public 

ami certificate toachoYa for lm own county or or accepted private RfihooV every ilivy the public 

district. Piovi^ional certificates are valid only schools are in session, except that m fuuilli- 

iu tile district whore issued, and for one year, class districts Lhe diroclois may vote to leduca 

and no teacher may tench on such over five the ruquirctl time lo 75 per cent of the school 
years Professional certificates presuppose term All children 14 to 10 not properly 
"two years'experience, moic advanced exjurunn- employed must also attend Helmed, and those 
tions, mo renewable throe limes, and maybe at jvork must posses** employment cerlifipaLeS. 
granted inter-county recoRintion, State cor- Children 8 to 14 cannot be employed at nny 
tificates aio valid thioughout tho sLatc, and labor dm mg school hours All fust-, second-, 
presuppose two yeais of teaching on ft pro- and third-class districts must appoint alteiul- 
fcfisioiuil certificate, or college or normal ancc ofilecis, and fourth-class districts may do 
sahool graduation. Full recognition is granted so, Two or more districts may Join in tho 
to college and noimal school graduates, and appointment 0 f an attendance officer, ami the 
good inter-state recognition of ccitificutcs State Superintendent may withhold Mato 
prevails. A certificate cannot bo issued ta a funds from chut riels failing lo enforce the law. 
person nddicLed to the use of drink and imr- No religious or political Lest ann bo required 
cotics, not physically and mentally sound, or in tbc schools, and the requirement of separato 
not of good ohciractoi, and any certificate schools [oi the negio race is far bidden, 
issued may be annulled for cause. The road- Secondary Education. — Tlircc elates of 
ing of pedagogical books designated by the high schcmls arc recognized, ami Male aid is 
Stato 5upci mtendent ia emphasized in tho granted for ouch chum. A lir/d-ei/ms high 
granting of all higher certificates Any dm- school must provide 4 years of iiiHlriiction, 
tnofc may create or contribute to a teachers' a 9 moilths 1 term, employ at leiifll H teneheis, 
Tolircmcnt fund A minimum salary law for and receives a maximum stale giant of §800. 
teachers insures a salary of $00 or S05 a A flecond-clnss high school must provide 3 
month, according to tho certificate field years of instruction, an 8 moil 111 A 1 term, and 

For the training of future teaelieis, tlio state employ at least 2 teachers, and receives ft 
subsidizes and cxeiaiscs a partial control over maximum stata giant of $000. A third-class 
thiitcon so-called stato normal schools. Tho high school must provide 2 years of inslruc- 
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tion, anil receives a maximum state grant of 
SIOQ, Any school district may c.sLablish a 
high school, ns it aoim lit, except that in fourth- 
class distiiuta Lho nppiovul of llie county and 
State Supciintcnclontfl must first be obtained. 
Tho course of study must bp appioved by Lho 
superintendent of the district or the county. 
Jennl district lugh acliarila aic pioyided for, 
with joint high school boards. Children not 
residing in high nr haul diBtnnLs, oi full four- 
vcai high school cluitiiclH, may attend ncigli- 
uoung schools, their tuiLion being paid by 
their home districts. All school districts have 
the same power to establish and suppoib 
high schools as they have for elementaly 
schools, there being no separate high school 
funds. The high schools luvu dev el oped 
rapidly during tho prist ten ycftis. In 1902 
there were but CO township high schools, 
while in 1910 the number had increased to 
332 The same year tlicie were 508 boimigh 
and city high schools There weic 125 first- 
class, 230 second-class, and 170 third-class 
schools in the state 

Higher Education — The Pennsylvania 
State College (q.v ), located at State College 
in central Pennsylvania, is Lho only institution 
of higher learning maintained by Lho slate. 
This institution, founded ill 1859, offers in¬ 
stillation in agriculture, engiiieenng, and 
household economy. The University of Penn¬ 
sylvania {q v.) receives some small state aid, 
but it is essentially a private foundation, The 
cential high school m Philadelphia and tho 
University of PiUsluiig arc municipal institu¬ 
tions The sLaLe has n large mnnljer (34) of 
non-state colleges, mo,illy on religions founda¬ 
tions, Lwelva of wlucli date Imek to beforo 
1850. Some of Uic.se, as for example Muhlen¬ 
berg, Dickinson, Lafayette, llaveiford, Frank¬ 
lin and Marshall, Jluckiiell, Lehigh, SwaiIll- 
more, Washington and Jefferson, and Ilryn 
Muwr (qq e,), possess consldeiablo property 
and offci a good grade of collegiate instruc¬ 
tion About one half of tjio number me open 
to both sexes, six arc for women only, and ono 
is foi tho colored laco. 

Special Education — For the eduction of 
delinquents, dependents, and defectives, the 
state maintains, in whole or in part, tho fol¬ 
lowing special btatc maliLnlions 1 . — 

Pennsylvania IncUiHfrinl Jlpformntnry, at HunUnKdon. 
Pennsylvania Stain He form Hf*honl. nl Murannza, 
House of Pi fuRo, fur CJirfo. nl Divrlhw 
IIouHn of llohiRo, for JlnyH, nl fill’ll Wills 
Pennwlviuim InuLiLuliim for Llid TlEiml, nl Overhrook 
'^VeHLPonn 1 1ylvalliliInHllLuLlOllfcn , Ihnlllhnl.iiLPlttHbiirR 
Pennsylvania I null III lain for Lho Deaf and Dumb, at 
Philadelphia 

Went Pejjnsylvaaia TiihUIuIIiiii for Lilt) Deaf and Dumb, 
at Edgewmiil Vnrk- 

PonnHylvauia Oral iSrlinnl for llui Draf at Hnranton. 
Pcniiflyivaiim Homo for Llie Training nf Deaf (Children 
ljefnrc Lliey nro of .Selinnl Akh, al Philadelphia 
Pi’misylvmon Training Hrhooi For ihn Eceblr-mmilcd, 
at Ehvyn. 

Stain InaLJiuLion for lho Fen hi o-ml ruled oT Western 
Pennsylvania, at Polk, E P. C. 


Re/orancDB — 

An Repta Sec, Stale, r :e oflicxo Supl, Common 
Schouh Pa, 1M1-1857 

An Repta, St Snpt Common Schools Pa., 185B- 
1873. 

An. Jit jj/fi St A'upL PuU.In&lr, Pc i, 1874-101Q. 

An Repta, Si Dd Rd\ic, and St Supt, Puhl. Inatr . 
I } a, 1011 In ilnLc, 

"An Act to E&tnb, a Publ Sch Syst in (he Caiiman- 
tcculfk o/ Pa etc Amoved May 1H, V0U. 
HuiiNS, J A Catholic Coion\(tl Schools in Pennsyl¬ 
vania (Phihrldphm, JDUK ) 

CWifufions o/ Pa., 1770, 1700, Jfi3H, and 1873 
Clewh, Euiu: W FJacffhonul Legislation of lho 
Culonml Governmental im 278-313 (Now York. 
LKUll) 

BitAiiri.t hs, law Two Centuries of /’mnsi/IWna 
U\story. " (Philnih'liihia, 11)07 ) 

Wmieii, S. T] Chanty School Mueauent m Colonial 
Pennsylvania, (Philadelphia, 1005.) 

WiCKF.nmiAM, J I J //lsfory a/ Nducafion. in. Pcmiapl- 
L’fjfiiu (Laucaatcr, Pa , 1880 ) 

PENNSYLVANIA, THE UNIVERSITY OF, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA —This university line! 
its origin in a tract wriLten by Benjamin Finnk- 
lin, entitled n Piopoaals relating to the Educa¬ 
tion of Youth in Pcnsilvama u Soon after 
itrf > publication, twenty-four pubhc-apiriLccl 
citizens of Philadelphia associated themselves 
for tho purpose of establishing an academy, 
and " laying a Foundation foi Posterity to 
eicct a Seminal y of Learning muic extensive 
and hui table to their future Ciicumstancos ” 
The board chose FraukUn for if a president 
and dneeted him with the aid of the atlorncy- 
geneinl to draw up a constitution One of 
the fust acts of the board v/iu to Hmivo tho 
use of a building erected at FouiLh and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia, by a UusL founded in 
1740, mul intended to serve for a " Charity 
School ” and a ff House of Publick Woinhip ” 
For the lalLer puipose the atiuctuie was used 
in November of 1740, when Whilcficld first 
preached in it; the charity school, however, 
was never fed in npciation The trustees, in 
older that llipir Lnist miglit be carried out 
and the building 11 npplyed to the good and 
pious uses originally intended,” conveyed it, 
on Febuinry 1, 1750, to the trustees of the 
Academy by an indenture, which hound tho 
latter to keep a {i House of Publick Worship ” 
and " one free school Jl for tho iustiuction of 
poor children; but empowoicri them, bo long 
as they picseived tho aims of the onginol 
trust, Lo employ the propci ty as they saw fit. 
In Jnmuny, 1751, the Academy was fomudly 
opened. It embraced Uuec schools, English, 
Latin, mid Mathematical, over each of which 
sat a mnstor, ono of whom was rector of lho 
institution. Tho Academy met with mmked 
success, and upon application readily seemed 
from Thomas and Richard Penn, the Pio- 
prictors, a charter m 1753 

William Smith,' first Piovoat of tho Unl- 
vci'aity, bcigan his administration in 1755, 
The scope of the Academy rapidly widened, 
In 1755, at the inquest of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees, Governor Morris granted a second clmr- 
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tor which confirmed the first, grunted power 
to con Ter devices, mid changed the title of 
the board to " The Trusters nf the College, 
Academy, and Charitable .School of Philadel¬ 
phia." The five t common cement of the College, 
with a graduating clnag of seven young men, 
took place in May, 1757 After this its name 
and influence spread widely and it drew support 
from Maryland, Virginia, . Ihe Ciuollnns, ami 
the WesL Indies, Di. Smith planned tile cui- 
riculum in 1750 to extend over tlu-ce yems, 
and to include Latin, Greek, mallieuuiUcfU 
cheinistiy, philosophy, history, olhics, civil 
and in lev national law. This phui hud Liu 1 
foundation for the educational system of the 
American college, Dv. Smith was a man of 
many jntcicsts. a chinch worker an educator, 
a scientist, anil nt tunes nn active puhlicinn 
In the latter capacity he inquired the displeas¬ 
ure of the Piovincial Assembly l>y nn alleged 
libel against its privileges, and waa thiown 
into jail, where he nevci thcless continued to meet 
his classes. In 1750 he went to England for 
redress, and while abioad icceiyed Jioiioraiy 
degrees from Oxford, Aberdeen, and Dublin, 
In 1702 he wont again to England in the in¬ 
terests of the College As tho resulL of an 
appeal for aid Lo Gem go III, to the Penns, 
and to the English people, he icturned to 
America with slightly over £0000. This favor 
shown by George III Intel militated against 
tho College, because it nnnfiimod the feeling 
then cxi&ting that tho College sided with Tory 
interests. Objections were made to the exer¬ 
cise of some of tho rights under its olmrter, 
As a consGfiucnce of complaints, an act or 
Assembly in 1779 revolted tho charters of 
1753 and 1755, and foimcd a new corporation, 
,l Tlio Trustees of the UniveisiLy of tho iSlntn 
of Pennsylvania.^ In 1739 this act was io- 
periled, ua a "violation of the Constitution 
of this Commonwealth," by a bill which onco 
more seemed to tho College its privileges and 
fnuichihos with Dr Smith as Provost But 
even thus the College and the UniveisHy wcio 
separate, and there was not room for two in¬ 
stitutions The trustees of both accordingly 
applied to the assembly to have the charters, 
or cadi suricndcrcd, a new coiporntion created, 
and a boaul of trustees, icpveventing both 
College and University, organized The As¬ 
sembly passed an act in September, 1791, 
uniting the University of tho State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania ancl the College, Academy, and Chari table 
School of Philadelphia under the Litla '* The 
Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania ” 
Tho new organization comprised three 
depai tinen ts, tho arts, medicine, and law. 
Tho department of arts cmbiaccd five sop- 
arate schools under the care of six profcssois 
and their assistants. The medical .school, tho 
first in North America, find been founded in 
May, 1705, when Dr. John Morgan ancl Dr 
William Shippon presented to the trustees 
a plan, approved by Thomas Penn, the Pro¬ 


prietor, for a rmil tin m medicine 1U Morgan 
was rrL once appointed PinfcHsor of the Theniy 
and PrnoLicc of Thyme, and Dr Kluppen, 
Piofessor of AnaLomy and Suigeiy. In June, 
1708, ten men weje giadunLert with Lire degiec 
of IJacheloi of Medicine Ily 179] time 
wrro added to the medical faculty a dinir of 
botany and materia nimlirn and a chair of 
chemistry The law mihool dates Ho in 
1700, when the trustees nf the College dee Led 
to the hvsL professorship of law in Ameiica 
Ilmu James Wilson, then one of Liu* Aesoeiato 
Justices of the .Supreme Court of Die Uni Led 
SULch 

Dr. Ewing succeeded Dr Smith ns Provost 
in 1791. During Ewing'* lulitmiHlrntimi the 
University moved from its old home mi Fourth 
Street tn a building on the Weal Side of Ninth 
.Street between Market and t’lieslimt Mrorls, 
rrcctcd by the legislature in 17D1, befoie the 
removal of the Nationnl Capitol to Washing¬ 
ton, as a home foi the Provident of the United 
StaLes This tlm TJnivermlv bought in 1800, 
and occupied from 1802 to 1820, when it Man 
replaced by two laige buildings occupied re¬ 
spectively by the College and the Medical 
School until 1873, nlieu the Unhersity ig- 
moved to its present Hile in West Phllnflolphia, 
In 1807 Dr. Fitting died The admiuistril¬ 
lions of Piovosts McDowell, Andrews, and 
11 c as pie y extended to 1828 In hpilo of nt- 
tempted rerirgnin/alioiiH, the classes dimin¬ 
ished m size ami public support van low 
Provosts DcLaiirpy, Ludlow, Vollialio, aiul 
Ouodwin, noUvitliHlanding their Hhort ad- 
iniiiistralioiiH, brought to the University onco 
more the spirit of pi ogress and discipline 
The enrollment mcirased, the law MiJioal was 
revived in 1850 by Judge Bhuiswood, and tho 
auxiliary department of medicine founded in 
I fi 05 

It remained, however, for Dr Slilitf, who 
became Provost in 1808, to reorganize tho 
admuiisliatiniK Dr. Stilld wah n man of 
unusual zenI, eneigy, and insight lie inviscd 
the curriculum, uud introduced on Uh adoption 
by the Hoard of Trustees in 1800 an elrctivo 
system of hIauUcs. The Hom'd of TrustecB 
set about to increase the endowment It 
suggested that tho City Hliould sell to tho 
University at n nominal figure borne twenty- 
five or thirty ncics of the almshouse farm ill 
West Philadelphia. Of this, part was to bo 
a now site for the University, and part lo be 
sold, as occasion should present, to increase 
the endowment fund Ten acres of land wcio 
bought nt S8000 pei aeie On this now ground 
was laid in June, 1871, tho cornel stone of Llio 
presenL College Hull. In 1875 the depart¬ 
ment of science, founded in 1852, was endowed 
luidoi llio provisions of the will of John Hoary 
Townc, Esq,, and was thenceforth called by tho 
Hoard of Tmaleon "The Townc Hciputifla 
School," Five and one half acres more woro 
secured \n 1872 for the si to of a hospital, 
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ivhicli through slate appropuation wan com¬ 
pleted in 1874. A department of music was 
established in 1877, a dcpai ImoiU of dcnLisliy 
in 1878 In 1877 the Charitable School was 

discontinued. 

Dr William Popper became Piovoal in 1881 
upon the resignation of Dr »S Lilli. Ilia term 
of office was a period of marked inaLerml and 
academic giowth. Through enlargement of 
funds, creation oT departments, anil lcorgan- 
izalion of faculties, FrovosL Pepper united 
the various dcpai linen Is of Iho institution 
Lindoi a comprehensive plan of administration 
In 1881, through the generosity of Joseph 
Wharton, Esq , ft School of Finance and Com¬ 
merce was founded, (.See Commercial Edu¬ 
cation,) To Dr. Pepper's activity is duo 
in luige measure the founding and equipment 
of the following dcpaitmenta or schools, the 
Graduate School, 1882, Lhc School of Veter¬ 
inary Medicine, 1882; the School of Biology, 
1883, Lhc Department or Physical Education. 
18S5; the Dcpai Linent of Arolucology and 
Paleontology, 1889; the School of Hygiene, 
1R91, the School of AmlulccUuc, 1 HO 1; the 
Wislur Institute of AnaLoiny and Biology, 1892. 
Llic Museum of Ailrt and Sciences. 1891; and 
tlic croc Lion of the UmveimLy hnrarv build¬ 
ing, 1689, Fui llieriiiore, he acquired twenty- 
five acies more in West Philadelphia and se¬ 
cured benefactions amounting to 52.500,000, 

Dr Char lea CuatjH Ilumaon succeeded Dr. 
Pepper as Provost in 1801. In the seventeen 
years of his administration the University 
underwent phenomenal growth. Provost 
Harrison built up the Umvmmty dormitory 
system, which to-day includes LhirLy houses. 
To his influence, zeal, and generosity is duo 
the erection of numerous other buildings, — 
tlic John Harrison Lahmntory of GhemisLry, 
tiie new medical Inborn Lory, the law achool 
building, the engineering building, dental 
hall, the now veterinary buildings, I he lab¬ 
oratory of zoology, the gymnasium, and 
Franklin Field In 1010 the Henry Phipps 
Institute foi the Study and Tienlini'iil of 
Tuberculosis became pmt or the Umvcisity. 
Fur Llie imoie, sixty-nine acres or land were ac¬ 
quired by Llie University dining Dr Harrison's 
term of office, and more thim Ion million 
dollais raised for University mu poses Di 
Hamsun was himseir ft libeinl givei to the 
UniveisiLy, mid established in tlie Graduate 
School Llie (leinge Led) Hamsun Memorial 
Foundation. Upon llie resignation of I)r 
Ilmmoii in 1910, Dr Edgar Fobs Nniilli, 
Vice Provost and Professor ol (MiemisLiy, be¬ 
came Piovnst 

The University of Pennsylvania is ft noi- 
poriuion with a board of twenty-four Ti nslees, 
of which the Governoi of the slide is President, 
ez nflirw. The trustees aie a M'lr-pripetuatmg 
body, except tlml every third vacancy is filled 
by the nomination of Liu; alumni. The Prov¬ 
ost presides over Llio buiml, 111 tho absence of 


the Govnnun, and directs tho work of instruc¬ 
tion and research of the University The 
faculty is divided into six faculties, each pie- 
sid cd ovci by a Dean. Tlic Hasp dal, tho 
Wislar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, and 
lhc Museum of Arts and Sciences aie gov¬ 
erned by hoards of directors, under the general 
direction of tho This Lees of the University. 
Tho enrollment of Lho University for the year 
1911 was 5369, distributed as follows 1 Tho 
College (which includes Arts and Sciences, 
AicliiLecLuio, Biology, Chemistry, Engineer¬ 
ing Schools, WlmiLon School, and Music), 
3720, Grndnato School,416; Law School, 347, 
the School of Medicine, J(iO, School of Den¬ 
tistry, 102; the Veleiiimiy Department, 154, 
These jiguics include 210 students from foreign 
countries. The btiulcnt body is thus complex 
and I’osmopidtiaii Tho faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity numbers 500 Entrance to the College 
is by examination and, only m the enso of 
piepaiatory schools locognizcd by the uni¬ 
versity, by certificate EnLrancc to tlic 
medical school piesupposes at least two years 
of woik n\ a lccogmzod college, which must 
include special woik in biology, chemistry, 
and physic* Admission to the law school 
leqiiues of the numhdiiLo a Ii A degree, or 
flalisfftcloiy proof of fitness by piehniiimry 
examination. The animal budget of the Uni- 
veisity, exclusive of the hospital and of the 
election nf any new buildings, ia §1,250,900. 

J, II. P. 

RolorcnccB' — 

ClibYNKY, 11 P EjtLcrnnl ITisLary of tho University 
ol IVuusylvanla, in CluiinlierUnn.'fl t/mi’craiUes 
awl their Sons, JllDaton, 1009 ) 

LIontuommiy, T If Ihrtaru 0 / tha l/murmfu of 
Pt'nnsvhama from its Foimdinfl to 1770, (Niilii- 
c]ol|)liln, 1000.) 

Hloswjn, Ii E, Great /lj«en«m C/mreirm/ics (New 
Yorlt, 1010) 

Tnonra, F N benjamin Franklin nnd tho University 
nf Fciineylviuim U. fl Uur, of Ed , Utmdar of 
Information, IH02, No 2 

Wood, (3 11. Party llutori/ of lf\c Uruversitu of Penn¬ 
sylvania (IMuliulclpIiia, 1600.) 

PENOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS 
OF — The rcLubuLory tlicory of punishment 
and the death penalty have gradually leLircd 
into the badegiomul, and Lhc educational 
pm pose of poiinl institutions has concspond- 
uigly become pioinincnt. While the primary 
ami contioiling end of Lhc piison is to protect 
sou 1 ill cmltiij seeuuty of poison and property, 
tlio most competent piactical men have come 
to sec that society is best piulcclcd by rc- 
eduonLing tlie antisocial nun in social habits, 
beliefs, mid dispositions, if by sad mischance 
ha has not born educated into 11 social charac¬ 
ter. Society breathes in conifoi t the hour 
llie nggiTssivo delinquent is Hide inside tlie 
high walla, but this is fium self-deception, for 
llie 10 is no guarantee or permanent immunity 
from bin in until the cnininul becomes a good 
citizen., and it is by i\ huiLnble educational pio- 
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ccsa, conducted by capable touchers, tlmfc Lius 
inward change ia brought about, if at all If 
eduoation fails, nobbing ik left blit capital 
punishment or Ufa servitude ill prison for tho 
confirmed arid habit uni offender or LJio weak¬ 
ling incapable) of training foi self-control am:) 
aoH-suppoit. 

It ia now generally acknowledged that the 
doterrent factor, fear of punishment, bus been 
greatly overestimated, Fear ia a weak and 
fitful illative, and crinuiiida aro na tv class 
short- 1 lighted, reckless gamblers, they are 
ready to take clitmcea, and the ri.sk of detec¬ 
tion, and conviction gives zest lo the game 
If aocioty insists on tho ilotoircmt factor m 
puaialimant, tiio dread of logulnr discipline 
under restraint will bo all that is nccessaiy 
to excite and sustain the fenrs of lawless men. 

It is a miatako to regard the educational aim 
as inconsistent with ilia fundamental aims of 
criminal law, and to conceiva of it ns purely 
in the individual mteicst of Llio offender him- 
bdK On the contrary, the edit c a Lor keeps in 
niuid the necessity of awakening the conscience, 
romoiso, tho recognition of an objective social 
order, the sense of responsibility, the rights 
of tho public which have been willfully vio¬ 
lated. In this sense tho woids " punishment, ,J 
" roLribution," and " deterrence 11 have a 
meaning, 

Poorsfcor, Conti, and other antagonists of 
tho rt indeterminate sentence" insist that 
punishment sliould ha measuicd out in pi Non 
days, fines, or otherwise, and not confused 
with education; although they have not shown 
clenrly ami convincingly that there is any 
common principle for milking (he “ punishment 
At tho oiiino" Thoy liavo, however, come 
to see and admit that, oulaulo of ami apart 
fiom retribution and expiation, society should 
try to reform tho offender, — only not as a 
park of lt retribution ” They have nob always 
told us clearly whether inside (he prison tho 
State should exclude all educational and re¬ 
forming influences Certainly industry, ic- 
ligion, and physical caio ought lo work 
tow aid improvement of tho moral liatuio and 
fitness for honest lahoi outside Any attempt 
to separate education from prison life must 
fail If any one chooses to call ono part of 
the period " expiation ” and another pait 
" lefolmafclOn p ,, lie is welcome Lo his hair¬ 
splitting logic and metaphysical satisfaction, 
but m actual practice the dislinotion cannot 
cliatigQ the modes of treatment A criminal 
is a man, and evory inn moil fc of res Li amt and 
pain should be a moment of moral discipline 
Until the criminal ncccpts tho aim of education 
as Jus own, it will scorn to him pure punish¬ 
ment and may seem oxpiaLion If tho aim of 
personal amendment is accepted, tho restraint 
and suffering will Mumi to him an opportunity 
In any ease society ia for thu time pro lee led 
and lias tile power to piolong restraint so long 
na the offcndci la lcbellioiiB or dangerous; 


hut the effort Lo tram, Iraoh, guide, iimpiro —■ 

11 lu educate 11 —must never fur one moment 

cease When society, m ils punishment, 
ceases Lo try Lo reform and ininrovc cliurarlnr, 
it lapses to that evlenl into luirliariwn, with 
ila de^iic for vengeance fir Tor compensation, 
the community iumiimch u. Hclf-conupUng alii- 
tudo. 

This profound change in Lhe lhenry of pun¬ 
ishment, which is going on IhrmighouL (ho 
civiliv.inl world, hew begun in tnimdorm tho 
prison, but especially the nfonnalory, into 
a HL'hool. The ideal of fho ivunlcn oi super¬ 
intendent is slowly changing Fniinerly this 
officer was belccLed with reference Lo hia qunh- 
lications foi exciting tenor in the lawless and 
for using physical foien to (pull mutiny. In a 
well-built prison nieelminenl uiiangDinenls of 
walls, Inns, and gi\W*a provide for Munnity, 
ami the process of (‘duration run go on inside 
with no lnmo disLurhamie Limn in a high school; 
often with lens noise and turbulence Tho 
warden, under the bent nyidcniH, is also re¬ 
lieved very gioally of LJio bin den of marketing 
the pioducL of prison industries and pure li using 
supplies, he has mine lime to direct Lhe train¬ 
ing iff lhe puMmcis, mid mine ih expected of 
him in this ilirertion Tf this tendency con- 
tinucH, it wilt not he long nidi! niiididales for 
positions in poind ijiHlilulimiH will be icquipcd 
to be gnvduivtes iff nonunl sehimla and work up 
lo llio commanding position hj i‘vperienee m 
class work MumfesLh manual mid trado 
tinining imisL be n Inrge fnutor in Llio curncu- 
lum. 

Gradually, in Kninpp and Amenrn, \he ns 
form school (q v.) linn been dill'eieiiliriled from 
tho ref or ma l my and prison Only lh back¬ 
ward communities in tho youth umUu seven¬ 
teen shut up with adult offenders m pul, even 
while invading Inal For wayward rhildirii 
and youlli Llio penal ni.sliLiiiiovi him been Irniis- 
fovmeil into a school having speinnl fnnhlios 
for dealing with vuimus cIiwncn of youthful 
delinquents Fven hobs, hiii'i, and walla dis¬ 
appear, except for the older group, wlueli in¬ 
cludes a few dangerous persona, and fur those 
who arc under cliacipline for offenses ngiunst 
the lulcs of the liouso. 

The parental school (q v ) has in soma cities 
been introduced between lhe public .school and 
the icronn schools in ordci to gne special dis¬ 
cipline to truants and restore them lo iionunl 
domestic relations without contact with moio 
hardened offrudeia Thin gradation and clas¬ 
sification has been developed m advanced 
hIilLcs in consequence of enieful observation 
and experinmnl, and Uh value in beyond 
question. 

Little need Ik* said of the cuiriciiliiiu and 
management in lefonimtory edurnlion It 
is Lino limb Lhe Lefldieis must In* ncquauiLed 
with the physic id and pnye,Ideal charncteibUca 
of ftbnonnal and subnoimnl childi on and 
youth, and bo able to adapt ccrUni special 
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devices to their peculiar needs It is ulao 
ossonfcial to hftvo connoofccd with ovory juvoniio 
couib a competent medical cxaminor with tho 
training of a modem psychologist to study 
every young parson who appears before the 
judges in oidor to help in sola cling tho best 
course of training in each caau, but this is truo 
also of any other kind of school, In gonoral 
tho sumo prop [nation in psychology and prin¬ 
ciples of pedagogy ih needed as Unit given in 
our boat normal schools. Hut a period of 
I'QmloucQ and leaching in a rcfoini school is 
noccssaiy as an apprenticeship The fact 
lias been in. the past that almost Llic only 
schools which lmd a full equipment for pliyui- 
cal and manual blaming, with piopaiution'for 
lndustnnl skill and habits, weio the rofoim 
schools and roformatoilcy Hoys were com¬ 
pelled to commit crimes ui older to get the 
education they most needed. The contrast 
botwcou their behavior in an ordinary book 
and slate-pencil school and that in a good re¬ 
form school proved Iho supenoi adaptation 
of tho reform sohool cuniculnm and methods. 
Such a contrast could not continue. When 
tha historian of education comes La pass judg¬ 
ment on the evolution of school methods of 
the nineteenth century, lie will piolmbly do 
justice to the part played by reformatory 
methods in iiiipioving Iho ordinary public 
school equipment and conduct. AL the same 
timo, especially Binco 1870. the ideas of Pcs- 
talari and Fi octal, through kindergarten and 
manual training ncIiooIs, have been oaniod over 
into state reformatory institutions, and Llioie 
found a. congenial m\\ and welcome Toi judi¬ 
cial mothods of dealing with delinquent cliil- 
dicu and Lho educational ‘Ognificanun of those 
mothods, hoo Juvenile Delinquency 
After more Hum a century of trial and re¬ 
flection on export imiooj Lho modern mind has 
about come to this working theory of social 
necessity and duty free public schools for nil; 
compulsory attendance, enforced by suitable 
mica and agents, public relief when destitu¬ 
tion lenders patents unable to perform then 
duty, special trclianW tor abnormal, fculmoviwil, 
ciipplcd, and delinquent children Recently 
the conviction has become clear and decided 
that this policy, to be effective for the preven¬ 
tion of ciimo, must bo extended to neatly tho 
end of legal minority, — Lho stormy and peiilous 
passage over Llic years of adolescence Just 
when passion 1 b BUongcat, ctmeoU. is most 
dangcious, desire for liboiLy most in need of 
bit and budlo, and pniontnl control relaxed, 
aocicty is peculiarly exposed to danger aiul 
loss It is tho arinio age Tho proHont 
walcliwoids of a picvonlivo polioy me: voCft- 
Lional sohools, vocational guidance, vocational 
supervision awl control, with community pto- 
vision for lecrcalion and social inLcicomeo 
under wise supervision Add to this, financial 
aid to destitute p arm Us when noccsaaiy to 
make poiromance of their duty possible. 


These nro among tho essential factors in the 
most advanced and most adequate tlicoiy 
of arimo preventionj and they must all be 
undor the dnection of soliool administration 
There is uo other organ or society properly 
oquippod for this function C. R II 

See Juvenile Demnquenct, Industhial 
Schools; Reform Schools; also Childhood, 
Legislation in Conservation of 

For lcfoicnccs sec the bibliographies to the 
articles referred to above. 

PENSIONS, TEACHERS' (Retirement 
Funds) — As commonly used, tho term pen¬ 
sion signifies an annuity or other periodical 
payment made to an individual by a govern¬ 
ment, an institution, a company, a corporation, 
or an employer of labor, in consideration either 
of past services, or of the rGhuquislmiont of 
lights, claims, or emoluments. The govern¬ 
ments of most civilized countries provide 
pensions for those disabled in military or naval 
aeivicc and for their wives and families in the 
eftho of death; also for various stato officers 
and public servants upon rctii eincnt from 
active Bcivicc. European governments fre¬ 
quently grant pensions to artists, authors, 
invcntoiH, otc., in lecogrution of eminent 
achievement, and to their widows and orphans 
when left in straitened circumstances, The 
rapid development, during the past quarter of 
a century in particular, of tho system of state 
induBlual uuuvnncc and old-age pensions has 
modified m a marked dcgico the significance 
of tho ponsion. Under modern industrial 
and social conditions the pension has become 
an economic forco of considerable moment 
Each generation endeavors to qualify, through 
limning and education, the members of tho 
succeeding generation, These endcavoiB have 
produced tho modern publio school systems. 
Each generation also tends more and more 
to assume a social responsibility for the 
mcmbcis of lho preceding goneiaticn ns they 
pass, by age or other cause, beyond tile period 
of productive 01 olTecLivc activity This Bocial 
tendency has pi educed the modem pension 
sysLoms 

Germany —The oldest and best devel¬ 
oped systems af teachers 1 pensions uro found 
in various sLatca of the Gcinmn Enipiio. 
Voluntary systems more nr less local in chm^ 
actor have long existed there, but tlioy have 
been completely overshadowed by public sys¬ 
tems UnLil well into the nineteenth century, 
ho far na publia provision was made, Clciman 
public-school teachers worn commonly pen¬ 
sioned at Lho oxponao oF their successors in 
office. A superannuated lonelier was as¬ 
signed a fraction, usually one third, of the 
regular income of hie former position till 
death, The new teacher was obliged to get 
along on the balance of the lcgular income so 
long as Ins predecessor survived, TIhb scheme 
was replaced in tlic various states at different 
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points in the last century by modern public 
pension systems. Contributions were in¬ 
quired funn teachers nl fiist in most eases 
in Prussia, which comprises approvimutely 
Lwo thuds of Lho cmpiro, tho great body or 
folk school teachers were pensioned under tho 
old scheme unLil 1885, when a modern non- 
contributoiy pontoon aystom in favor of such 
tcachcvB was introduced throughout the king¬ 
dom by a law of llmt year. This law wan 
closoly pattoruod after tlio civil-pension net 
of \ft72, as amewded uv L882. which applies 
to toachcra in all public normal schools and all 
public secondary schools for boys in addition 
to state civil funeliomrica in genual. In 
1804 a similar act was passed ufTocling Loiicheia 
in public middle schools and gills' secondary 
schools. These thru? acts, blighlly amumleil 
occasionally, arc very much alike in their 
provisions, so far ns teachers are immediately 
aJTocfccd. None reejmres oonlnbiUioiia from 
taachcrg, Tho chief dilTeienres nio on the 
Hide of pubho financial support, which varies 
fiom purely local through various combina¬ 
tions to purely stale support. All nonmonH 
of folk school teachers aro paid by Lho fllnto 
up to 700 maihs; the romnindor ig paid by 
county mutual associations of local school 
districts organized by law for that purpose. 
Tho lawa under coiiMilorntiaa apply Lo all 
full-tunc teacher b, Tho regular conditions 
of eligibility aro at least ten years of service 
and regular roliroment by iho propel educa¬ 
tional authorities on account of permanent dis¬ 
ability or aflor sixty-five years of ago. Tho 
pension is graded according to Leaching in¬ 
come and length of service. Itu amount is 
dolonnined at piosont by tho following for¬ 
mula’. ^(number of years of service be¬ 
tween 10th and 31ut)(number of yoara 

of service between 30th and 41bL)1 X (leach¬ 
ing incomo nt retiromontl Tho innge of tho 
pension is thus from ono third to three fourtlia 
tho teaching income at ruliiumcnt. In gen¬ 
eral tho leaching incomo consists of legular 
salary plus free house rent or tho equivalent 
in monoy In 1Q0G there were 10,025 folk 
school tcachcis on the public ponsion roll in 
Piussiji, of whom 8381 woto men aiul 1018 
women, Tho agpiagato amount of thru 
pensions waa 15,007.704 marks. The average 
pensions of inon and women were 1C 18 marks 
ami 879 marks, respectively Tho pminion 
sysLoms for public school trachom in Lho 
smalloi staLcs of Germany aro siinilai to Lhoso 
in Prussia Tho chief differences me m 
Pavaiia, whero contributions from truckers 
arc slill required, anil whero in general pensions 
arc not guided according to salary, but uvo 
in absohiLe amounts. 

Pensions liava long been provided through¬ 
out Germany for widows and orphans of pubne- 


HolionJ teachers also, for niosL leaclirrN m Ger¬ 
many, oven m the folk schools, nru men The 
fust ngennics were voluntary mutual associa¬ 
tions of tcaoJiera ami special fiunlH from phil¬ 
anthropic sources. Such agencies are still 
active, but they are now merely mipplemcuLary 
in a very Minn.ll way to HULe peiiNion systems 
During the grrulei part or the last century lho 
families of dereaaeil folk Hduml uud middle 
school teachers tlnouglioUt practically the 
whole of Prussia were pensioned, rallier iimd- 
cuualely, from eouuLy peimum funds, which 
all men teaehna were required to join. At firsL 
Die funds weie supported ulmouL entiiely hy 
the teachers. ImL llui relative amount of public 
support gradually ineieased until 1880 , when it 
became complete Until 1882 tho families 
of deceased normal school and socoiulnry 
flflhool leaoheirt were pensioned tluough Uio 
agency of a stale fund ptininrily rnr stale Herv- 
ivnlH, to which the tear hers were rmpiirni Lo 
eontnhiilc Hy the Leiina of a series of laws 
and nnlora beginning in 1882 the willows and 
oipluniB of l cue hers in all publie folk schools, 
middle schools, normal Hchnuls, anil both hoys' 
and girls' secondary hcJujoIh are now pensioned 
on essentially the hiiiuq Iju'mh, except for dif¬ 
ferences in Ihu Hourcea of support. With rare 
exceptions no contiilmlionH arc icquircd from 
teacheis In general n widow's pension is 
-10 pee cent of the ucunuhi her husband wan 
drawing nr would liavo been entitled Lo if 
icLired at the lime of his death The pomion 
oT a fatherless elidd la one hfth of the mnllwr'n 
pension, tlniL of u parenllrm child ih one third 
or Lho Humn amount Tim Mini of the pensions 
of a demised Irachm's family may not rxtiecd 
his own A peuHion lapses on tho occasion of 
Llie marriage or death of the pensioner, and 
in tho cmc of orphans nt tho ngo of eighlren 
Tho prrsonL pciision HysteiuH for widows and 
orphans in lho wrmdler ntntes were ealabJiflhcd 
on Iho whole much curlier limn the fairly 
icmil one in Prussia jusl described, They 
aie quito similar lo the Prussian system TJio 
chief diffciences aie again in Havuria, and they 
cm respond to ilwnso oliturning them in tho case 
of teachers' pensions. 

In general it lias been cusLomary for univer¬ 
sity IcnchciH iu Gel many t<i return then pasi- 
lioiiH Li 11 (IcaLh. When disability oi old age 
has ovei taken Llieni, they have commonly been 
released fiom the duly of lecturing without 
loss opposition or flulaiy The only loss linn 
been in lecture fees This plan prevails 
throughout Pi menu Uvdny In some of the 
mnulJei slnLe.H, however, n-gular pensions am 
imeided. graded aeeording In salary and 
ongth of herYire. Voiihluim inn also proviiled 
for the widows and oipli/uis of Geriuan inil- 
veisity teanheis, chiefly lluniigh the ngency of 
Bpcoml funds maintnmed m eimnention with 
tho sovcral umveisilies MosL of these funds 
aro quite old They have been supported from 
donations, state appioprintions, mid conlribu- 
G3G 
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fciooa from teachers The contributions arc 
in moat cases no longer required. In a few 
uni voi silica widows and orphunH are pensioned 
directly from university or stale funds, 
Widows 1 pensions range) from n small sum lo 
about 2090 murks. Orphans' pensions nro 
very much .smaller. 

Franco — Prior lo 1853 little wna done in 
Franco in the way of pensioning teachers. 
Primary (public hcIiooI) touchers were re¬ 
quired to conlnlmto to savings and insurance 
funds from which Limy received ini retirement 
jn a lump miin the total accumulated amount 
and proceeds of llim deposits while secondary 
and university teachers were lcquncd to con¬ 
tribute Lo a spunul stale fund fioin which they 
woro regularly iwuvmmcd on rcLivtnnent, 

Beginning in 1811 huge mulunl-aid Horiolira 
of primary tenchein have grown up in Franco, 
one of Lho clnef activities of which has been 
the provision oil a contributoiy basis of flinnll 
pensions for their lucmhma, supplementary to 
civil pensions They arc voluntaiy organi¬ 
zations, subject to certain legal leRUlnuons 
AL piesenl thorn in one Hindi society in each 
department or eounLy Tins peiiBions pro¬ 
vided have averaged only about 50 francs per 
annum, 

In 1853 Lho present civil-pension law of 
Franco was unacted, which included in da 
provisions essentially all leiieheis engaged in 
public vdunaUnu of ull grades, pruuuiy, secoud- 
niy, and highoi, except niembciH of the teaeli- 
ing ordcis All poisons within the jmiviow 
of the law were (dimsdied into Lwn (UvUiniuq 
the active gvimp and Urn nedvmUuy group 
The foimai couhihLciI of funcliimtirii'H whoso 
duties were couHulcred phy staidly meting, 
lly the lei ms of the law nil poisons affected 
by it arc required Lo pay oouliilmlions in sup¬ 
port of the piMimon cynlcm uh Cellov/a 1 (l) 5 pet* 
coat of the salaiy l revived each ypui, (2) one 
twelfth of the Hillary of the first year of nervier, 
anil [A) onn twelfth of each ttutaeipind in¬ 
crease in the annual amount of the HUine. Tim 
general conditions of eligibility are lliiily years 
uf service, tin: iiltiuiiment of hlxly yonis of 
age, and, as Lho law 1ms been mloipieLed and 
administered, regular retirement by Lho mini Fi¬ 
ler For persona with Jiflmi yeaifl of stirvico 
Lo then credit in lho unlive group, the con¬ 
ditions are twenty-fn e veins of hCivier, lho 
annulment of Hie ago of Idlv-live, and regular 
retii einent 'rhe normal pension ih oiui nix- 
tielii of Llie nvri age mdai v during the IiihI mx 
yearn or seivire, multiplied by ill' 1 tola) number 
of years or Nervier* Mill for Miumi solving 
twenty-five years in the iu live group, Hie aiinmd 
pension is one liflietli of this uveinge fur each 
ycfir uf service Special provisions were inailn 
lor pensions in certain cases of disability 
aTter a large part of Llie iispured service had 
been completed The pensions of lenehoni 
may not exceed two thirds of Ihn average Hill¬ 
ary upon which they me computed 


At first all teachers belonged to the acdontary 
group, but by a law of 1870 regular tcaclioia 
in public mTiint schools, lower and higlioi 
primary schoiils, and normal schools wero 
transferred to the acliva gioup whore they lmva 
nine ci roinnined Further, this law provided 
that tho pensions of tJieso tcnchois should be 
computed on the basis of the mx highest an¬ 
nual salaries received, rogurdlcss of their time 
and order Minimum pensions of GOO francs 
fur moil teachers and 500 franca for women 
wcie established. 

The act of 1853 also piovidcd ponaions undor 
given conditions Tor the widows and orphans 
of all ruucLioimues included within its purview. 
Piior to this lime litLlo worthy of mention had 
been done m favor of tho widows and oiplmna 
of teachers or other ofheors, and little has been 
accomplished since apart fiom tho requirements 
of Llic law of 1853 VohinLaiy and philan¬ 
thropic activities in this field have been 
inengoi in comparison with those in Cicnmuiy 
The law of 1853 conferred the light Lo a pen- 
Binn upon tho widow or parentless children 
of any functionary who was either diawing a 
retiring pension under that act m had eani- 
ploted tho period of servico required fen eligibil¬ 
ity to such a pension at tho time of ins death, 
provided the marriage occurred at least six 
veins before Lho cessation of the husband's 
functions Tho widow's pension is one third 
the pension the UuHlmud was drawing or would 
have been cnLitled to if lie had i clued at tho 
limp of death, Whenever from death or oLhor 
cause the widow’s pension ia no longer paid 
In her, it is divided equally among her sur¬ 
viving children under twenty-one years of 
age. Iu cRtMi it widow stands in the relation of 
stepmother Lo surviving orphans tho regular 
pension ia shared between Lho widow and clul- 
ilieiv lly virtue of n. deeiuion nf lho Covmcil 
of State hi 1882 Lho clnldicn of deceased women 
functionalies linvu pension lights coricspond- 
mg U> Uuhc enjoyed by the oiphaim of male 
oilmen Tins is of considerable) importance 
in this connection Bincc women teachers now 
slightly imhminber tho men in Lho public 
schools of France, and many of the woman firo 
married 

On Jan. 1, 1900, them were 21,051 retired 
Leacheis on Llie civil-pension loll in Franco. 
They wen* receiving an average annual pen¬ 
sion or 1220 Irnnes and in the aggregate an an¬ 
nual sum of about 2/j p G85,000 finiios. About 
of Ihwn U'nehvrs had bmi relived from 
Ihn field of public primary inlucalmn wiLli ail 
aveiiign pennion arimiid 1052 franca. The 
mnnindci wero smmdnry and univeimLy 
IcuclierH On the H/mio duto tliere weie 10,158 
teachers’ widown rind orphans in receipt of 
pensions aggregating 4,300,042 franca per 
annum 

Great Britain —The activities of mutual- 
aid or friendly societies and nhilnnlliropio 
agencies in pensioning public Bchool teachers 
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in Great Dritain have bean almost negligible, nently umnpnei luted lor tin; efficient por- 
A limibcd number of peimiom are paul uiuksr fonmmcc of his duties ho ih I'hnthUt under 
cor Urn conditions to retired teachers in duali- cerium mien to receive a disability pon- 
feuto Bircumstaucea from Llio Benevolent and siun from the sLate. A teacher who ac- 
Orpiuu Fund maintained by the National oepls a disability pension forfeits bin right Lo 
Union of Teachera. A few pension annuities nu annuity from Urn ilefeijed unnuity fund! 
aro pm chased by Loiusliois on favorable tei'imi unless he Inter m'nlerH the seivieo. In 100U 

through a pension fund maintained by the their were DUO men mid fi8<8 women teachers 

Teachers' Provident Society, ulTrimlcd with in England and Wales m mseipl of mipcrnumm- 

tho National Union. turn pensions aggregating 33,201 poumls and 

Lduk bofoio pcnsiovifl foi teachers wore 18,525 pounds lespev.tiu'ly Also UIO men 
established by direct legislation in Great and 120fi women were duuung disability pen, 
Britain they were provided on a small nrnlo mon#* nmounling to H flOfi pounds and 30,300 
by tlm Committee of Council on Education vh- pounds reaped ively The figure#* for tfcotlfliid 
tablishod m 1830 for tho purport) of supemi- were abonL one tenth of Lhese on the whole, 

tootling tho expenditure oT funds voted by In 1012 tin 1 act of 1N0K was displaced in 

Parliament in aid of pubJia education, These Scotland by a new pension nelieniu formulated 
pensions wore for the puipuso of Hdievmg wmlei tlw pvoxnmms id tlm Education fSool- 
tho schools of incapacitated leuohers Little laud) Act of J008. The new Hdieinu includes 
yras accomplished until 1875, when Llio pension all teachers in elementary unci secondary 
system was revived after a suspension of tlnr- schools in receipt of Paifmiiieiilmy grants, 
toon ycaia by joint action of the two It is supported elm-fly fioin public funds, 
Committees of Council on Education for Eng- Teachers are nsse^ed font per rent of their 
land and Scotland. In 18US, when tho piesent mihuin iiiuiuidly, but Liman runtilbnlions may 
pension law in favor of puhhofiohool teachers bo ictmjicd in full on npplieulion if the teacher 
was passed, them wero in cITect m England withdraws front tlm aiuvioe. Ton years or 
and Wales 219 pouftiom of iho Committee of fccivlec are reunited fur eligibility to a penman, 
Council of 30 pounds per annum, 008 nensimiH which amounts to Jj pci cent of tho averago 
of 25 pounds, and 732 of 20 pounds Tho annual salary LlnuuglioiiL Llm pencid of service, 
totnl expondituro for the ycai was roughly multiplied by the number <>f yems of service. 
36,000 pounds. Tho total oxpomlilme in Tuicuoih limy loLiie at the age of sixty and 
Scotland during tho saino year wan appioxi- miinL ielho at slUy-fivc UmlnlUy pensions 
mfttoly 5100 pounds In 100G the pension may he awarded after ten years of nervine, 
system under consideration was dVacuntimied l^xenpt in BimlUuul penrmms lime never 
in England ami Wales. been provided to any nmlerial extent for sec- 

In 1898 Parluunoiit passed the Elementaly oudary niul university teaeliein- In Scotland 
School Teachers (Sii[im animation) Act in such teachers have been pensioned lo a cun- 
aeflordanco with which ccitificated clement my suitable extent by Dm institutions employing 
tencheis have since been pensioned in England them. A** just noted, the new pension scliomo 
and Wales and until 1Di2 in iScollaml. The in Scotland includes secondary teachers 
not requires all ceitificatcd tenelieis whilo Widows and oiphaiw of Leadiera arc not 
serving in public elementary schools tu con- pensioned in GieuL Ibilain except to a very 

tnlmU to a iMpircd annuity fund at minimum small extent by n few vuhmtnvy Higiviiwaliima 
rates of ihroo pounds per year for mon and United Stafes, — Hclatlvely little ims hcon 
two pounds foi women. Tho rates of ooniii- done in the United State!) m penHioniiig 

button in 1911, fixed by Llui Treasury under leaebois in eniiijiariHoii with what Uax boon 
tho act, wore Llircc pounds ten shillings for nocoinplished in European countues. In fnot 
mon and for women two pounds eight shillings until tho cud of Llio ninetornlli century tho 
m England and two pounds m Scotland On only pensions generally lecogmml as such in 
attuning tho ngc of sixty-five, when his m- tho UnUod States wore those pmd by tho 
tificate is to expiro, every tcachci is entitled federal government on (lccoiiiit of military or 
for the remainder of his lifo ta such annuity naval service- Aside fumi llio provisions 
from tho deferred annuity fund ns his conln- made by many nuimcipablic.s for ineuibera of 
bution.-j Imvc earned in accordance with mum- tho police and fire dupiii tinenls, pensioiiH for 
lty tables fixed umlor tho act Em Lhor, on public Mibool Leachern have been tin- first of 
attaining tho ago of si\Ly-fivo, if ono Imlf the what ultimately pnmiHrH to heromu n complcLo 
yDEii's ainpo cLrliricatiun have been spent as a system m oivij servjee pensimiH. 
tcaahcr in public clcmenlarv riohunls, Llio Acuurding to llm Hmures of tho fundN and 
tcaclier lscntitWlto altfn-Umg uwpemuiuuvliun tho methods of ndminmUivliim. LeacheiH 1 pen- 
poiisiun from the state at tlui iato of Len yliil- simi schemes m the ITmted Slates may be 
lings for each year of Lha spcaifiod service. If classified into fom 1 principal forma: (1) Pri- 
a nortificatnd teaohnr who has aorvod in publia vaLo-Voluntary j (2) QunfJi-publJo' (3) SothI- 
oloincntary schools Tor at least Lcn years and public, and (4) Public. 

during pno hall tho years that bavo elapsed P? ivatc-roluntary ityntciwt. —Tho working 
since lus certification, ia found to bo ponna- of tho social law of mutual aid for common 
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dofoimo a ml protection has pioducod a num- 
bor of volmiLiuy associations of teachers 
Tlioro are two principal vimeLuis of those asso¬ 
ciations,— the mutual benefit association for 
temporary mil anti bhn fraternal liumriinco 
society. While tlui first variety .should not, 
strictly speaking, he cliWHilied as a pension 
schemes, the oigimhalnm and mhcionl motivo 
acorn to waiiaiiL its consideration In this con¬ 
nection Examples of this variety exist in 
Ualtnnovo, Hi Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dotioit, Chicago, Buffalo, San Francisco, and 
St. Paul. ThroughluiUalum fees, annual dues, 
and apodal assessmentH, these assoemLiims aim 
to pay sick belie fils and in some instances 
funeral oxponflos. Tho second and moio typi¬ 
cal variety of tho pi i vale voluntary organiza¬ 
tion seeks thiougli the payment of lusscssinciita, 
proportional to salary, to provide small annu¬ 
ities to superannuated and disabled teachois 
Examples aro to bo found in several nf the 
largoi cities or the country, — Now York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Hullimoro, St Louis, 
and Cincinnati Ccitnin of these annuity 
associations mako provision for temporary nid 
also. In some instances these associations 
are Mtntc-wido in their oporntion (Coimoeti- 
out TaaahorB Annuity Guildj Massachusetts 
Annuity Guild) 

Tho voluntniy aid anti annuity societies have 
reached but a small pro per lien of the public 
school teachers, even of the localities or 
.states in which they have existed The devel¬ 
opment of schemes of a public nature lias re¬ 
moved Lhu chief causes that brought the pii- 
vutc voluntary or gumnations into existence 

(Jzinsi-puWic Synlems —Tim fundamental 
characteristic rff this clays of schemes is tho 
legislative authorization uf tho creation or 
funds Lluough assessments, citlui voluntary 
or compulsory, equal to n coilain poi cunt ago 
of tho Loadior's salaiy; and die ailmilustra¬ 
tion of the fund by public officials. AVhilo 
them is no direct public appropnnbicn to the 
fund of tho quftHi-puhluj schemes, deductions 
of salary ou account of Llio absence of teachers 
aro frequently udtlcd to the snliuy nssrssmcnls 
Further incroincnts aiiso through donations 
and bequests Many of tho existing munici¬ 
pal teachers pension funds aro oiganizcd in 
goiioial accoulaneG with this scheme. 

Scmi-pubhc Systems — In tlie somi-publio 
schemes tho basis of tho fund is an assessment 
on the sahuios of tcuchen. To this, however, 
the slafco adds a dofimln appropriation either 
diicctly or indirectly lluough the municipality 
This appropriation may ho in the form of a 
fixed amount or a specified Lax levy Tho 
contemporary dovolopmonl of state and mu¬ 
nicipal pomuon aoliomes is distinctly town id 
tl\\H type. The AVbuonsm law of 10U (cl\. 
323) establishing a "Touchers Insurance and 
Rolircmont Fund" ia illustiativo of the liond 
This law provides a state sahomo to bo ail- 
miinstorod by a board of bmatcca consisting 


of the staLc treasurer, the superintendent of 
public in slice Lion, ami three other members, 
one of whom must be a worn nit, to be clocLcd 
by the members of the fund Ten ccnLs per 
capita of tho school population of the state is 
to bo annually reserved for tho fund fiom the 
seven Lenths mill state school tax Tcnchors 
muuLaonbiibuU 1 to Lina fund one pci ccnlof then 
salaries during tho fiist ten years of service, 
and two per cent thereafter Teachers already 
m service may or may not accept the piovi- 
moivi of the law at their option; but toachois 
entering tho public school service after Sept II, 
1911, acccpL the provisions uf tho law in accept¬ 
ing appointment Annuities amount to 
SI2 50 for each yom of soivicc, the maximum 
being $450 Hclucmoiil may be made after 
twenty-five years of service as a teacher, eight¬ 
een of which must have been in the public 
schools of the state; or, upon permanent physi¬ 
cal and mental disability, after eighteen years 
of sorvioo in the public schools of the state 
The ciLy of Milwaukee aliendy having a le- 
Uiorient fund, the law does not apply to that 
city 

The conipulsoiy membership frequently pro¬ 
vided in the semi-public and quasi-public 
schemes lias given rise to several judicial de¬ 
terminations of the constitutionality of such 
a provision The prinoipnl ones of those cases 
am Slaic t rcl John L, Iford vs Franklin 
Hubbard, cl al , J2 Ohio Cneiiil 87, 64 N.E. 
100, a case aiisuig in Toledo (0 ), whciein iL was 
decided that the eompuluoiy provision of the 
Ohio law was invalid, and Slate, ex rcl Jen- 
nison vs UoQeis, 87 Minn 130, 58 LILA, 
a somewhat parallel case, n.using in Minne¬ 
apolis finder the Minnesota law, leaiilling in a 
similar decision. On the other hand, the su- 
piomc court of Now Jersey, Allen vs Passaic 
Hoard of Education , fll N.J.L, 135, maintained 
Lho constitutionality of such a compulsory 
provision 

Public Systems —This pi ovules a Lino pension. 
Thcie is no assessment It is intended to oper¬ 
ate automatically for nil public school teachers, 
Thin form of pension system exists in Rhode 
Island and in Mmylaml In the former btalc, 
by the act of 1907, teachers sixty-five ycais of 
ago, having thirty-five years of service, twenty- 
fiva years or which have been in the public 
sohoolsof the sLnLc, maybe ictired and receive 
from Lho stfito an annual pension equal to one 
half of then annual contiactual salaiy duiing the 
last fivo yonis before lotinng Such imnunl 
pension may not amount to moro llmu five 
hundred tlollais 

Pension funds for public sohool loauhora 
established on the quiim-publifl, Lho scmiqmb- 
lic, or the public basin, exist in Iwenty-thrco 
stales, — CaUCmiua, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Dolawiue, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Mniyland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Now 
Jorsoy, Now York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ulan, Ycr- 
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monfc, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Sonic or those 
saliomoa arc stnLc-wirle in application, while 
othois arc operative) as to individual pUio* or 
cor Linn classes of cities, The following list 
is illustrative of these municipal schemes San 
Francisco, Donvor, Now Haven, Wilming¬ 
ton, Chicago, Indianapolis, Now Orleans, Bal¬ 
timore, Beaton, Detroit, Minneapolis. St. 
Paul, Duluth, Omaha, Now York, Albany, 
Buffalo, Elmira, Rochester, Schenectady, Hyia- 
cukso, Troy, Yonkers, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbia (0.), Portland (Ore), Philadelphia, 
Harrialnn g, Pittsbuigh, Providence, Charles- 
Lon (S.C.), Salt Lake City, and Milwaukee 
Previous to 1905, no general provisions ex¬ 
isted Tor the pensioning or retirement of the 
members of the instructional staff of higher in¬ 
stitutions of learning in the United .States (Yi- 
tain of the huger univcisiLicM, such ns Harvard 
and Columbia, maintained a limited system of 
retiring allowances A small number of the 
state universities unci colleges sought to ac¬ 
complish hi pail the end of a pension system 
through tho establishment of merlins pro- 
fcssoiahipR, tho holders of which received a 
reduced salaiy in return foi iniielv nominal 
servico With the establishnieut or the Car¬ 
negie Foundation for Lho Advancement of 
Teaching ( q,v ) a genoral system of retirement 
of superannuated teacher a ennui into exist¬ 
ence, not only to bonefU a large number of 
Amcxican colleges ami univnisil.ie'i, lull also 
to stimulalu public endeavor in boluilf of pen¬ 
sion lunds for teaoheia in public elementary 
and secondary schools It W 3 and E C. E 
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Unitifl MriLiw CnnimiH t 'HiTii , r nf Krlurnhon Annual 
lit part, iMJfi, ]iji 10711-111H, IHDS-lhUl) 

Hi U7K-USI, 19(12,11 tfSWl, 1 9U3.it *22W \\Wo 
jj|i 209 215 lUtJfl, |<|> 215 220, IU97, pu .14H- 
401, ]«)flh, |IH H7 121. llllio.jj L'J 1 lUIO.ri 101 
1911 pj) U0-100 

(Smuiiuun s nf nurrmL leKiHluhou unrl rpvima nf 
cleielijpriieiilH ol Ir-urhiTH 1 lii'iibionn in Llir United 
Slali h ninl I'.urmie ) 

PENTATHLON f(ik, irhraQ\av l I,[iL r/Ulrt- 
(junhum) ■—The five eonlestH winch made up 
llie giealer pm I nf (Sieek athlelip evereiaes 
Tlieie weie ineluded. (1) ItunniHo (Sltulnm o r 
20B ymils, iiunflm-imli^ nml long dm lance, 
l In re r|iinrleis of a mile to three miles), 
llaers wrie often tun in iii'inoi, anil over aoft 
Mind (2) Jumping on soft earLii, often with 
Die aid <jf gii]»4 or dumlidtells (haltncn) The 
eoiiteslantH must alight evenly for the jump 
lo counl (3) Wrestling nml boMng, The 
bodies of llu ennli'Mlimla were naked mid oiled, 
and the contest took place on hoft giound, 
(For further dctnils hee the Heprnalc articles 
on these topics ) The pancratium (wa^pdi-iop) 
was a mixture of wicHlhng nml boxing, and 
the contestnnlH could use iiluifist any clcvico 
tn vvm (I) Throwing Llu* discim, a flat disk 
of metal, eiglil lo nine inches in diameter, 
(,i) Hurling the Hpear oi javelin at a target 

See ChibEK Kpucatki.v, Gymnasium; Pa- 

LfKHTIU, 
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IVmian, K School h of fit lias (Ufunlnn, 11100) 
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PEOPLE'S HIGH SCHOOLS —Sea 
Apulth, Emn’ATinN or, Dknmauk, Educa¬ 
tion in; Non way, Education in, Swbokn, 
Education in 

PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 
— An oiganuntioii founded in 1897 by Charles 
Sprague Smith, formerly professor of languages 
and lilmvluie at Columbia Umvmlly, for 
the promotion of boiler undojstanding and 
cooperation between the members of different 
Classen in society and different religions Tho 
promotion of son ill sol id in Hy and «oriel con¬ 
sciousness was Lo lie the chief aim of the Insti¬ 
tute To this end n senes of Iodines hns been 
organized to distribute better information on 
the duties of eilimis and Llic vniimiH blanches 
of civic and state government The follow¬ 
ing are Lhc chief departments into which the 
work of the Institute is divided. (1) People’s 
Church, nieeLing every Sunday evening to 
hold a Heivlro, irrespective of (need and based 
on the f uni lament rdw nf religion j (2) People’s 
Forum for the discussion of tpieslions of general 
interest in pohUea and social legislation. 
(3) People’s Choral Union and People's Sym¬ 
phony Conceit AssneiaLion Lo enable Miobo 
who could not otherwise afford it to hear and 
study the masterpieces oT rnusio, (1) Drum alia 
rccitalft and performances nro nlso provided 
640 
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in the 1 same way An Alignments have been 
made between Llic Institute and theater mim- 
ngeifl by which mcmbeia of the IiimIiI.uLc mo 
enabled Lo bccuro tickets ftt 1 educed iaios T 
In this way Lhc Institute lnilueclly acts as 
censor of plays* Ins line? Lion is also given in 
liLorntuic, art, luitural science, anrl philosophy. 
(3) The Pcuplu's Club was organized Lo provide 
cenLeia for social 111(01 rourso and recreation 
for both men and women. The work of the 
People's Institute with Lhc exception of lliia 
club is Gained on at Lhc Cooper Union (rp?j), 

PEOPLE'S PALACE —An insLiLution 
organized in 1887 Lo alToitl facilities for recrea¬ 
tion and education to the people of the East 
End of London Its establishment was mada 
possible by a fund left in 18*10 by J I) Ilenu- 
niont Lo promote education and onteitainmont 
in the East End. The fund was mismanaged 
until it was taken in ehaiRc by Sir Edmund 
Hay Cuine, wlio added to it by seeming gifts 
and endowments Meanwhile All Sorts and 
Condition* of il/en, the novel by Sii Walter 
I3esnnL ( q z>,), appeared in 1882, ami attracted 
conaidciable attention to Lhe nmls of an al¬ 
most unknown section of London Ills sug¬ 
gestion foT the " Palace of Delight" proved 
of great assistance to S 11 Edmund Curile and 
his as.soeiatcs tin Walter, us a Liustee of 
the Palace, took an active paiL in its work. 
At Lhe game time the establishment of Poly¬ 
technics {(( v ) in London ftfToided good mod¬ 
els to be followed on the educational Bide 
silicon's Hail, a laige concert lmll equipped 
with an organ, a laiga Hinge, and a sealing 
ca]>acity of 4000, was opened by Queen Vic¬ 
toria m May, 1887, as part of Lhc scheme In 
Oetobei evening classes, woikflhom labora¬ 
tories, gyiiina.siuiii, refreshment and recrealion 
rooms were opened in temporary buildings 
In the fust year Lherc was an enrollment in 
the classes of neatly /i(1(1 LI students Member¬ 
ship in the institute with free admission lo 
ovoiytiling bill Lhe rlusses and swimming 
hath (opened in 1888) wiih hinitrcl to young 
people; of both Hexes between sixteen and 
twenty-five. A Junior section was soon es¬ 
tablished for Lhose between thirteen and six¬ 
teen The Palace provided concerts, exhibi¬ 
tions and shows, Initial d and social rooim, a 
reading 100 m and library, and clubiooins 
Through the support of tho Diapers' Company 
and the Charily Commissioners, financial 
xcnpoiunhiHly for the piovwum of education 
wan removed fiom the liunlcrfl of Lhe Palace 
A day leelmical school for boys over thirteen 
piepanng foi the mecluininal industries was 
opened in 188H in new buildings. The educa- 
Lioual work of Iho Palace soon grew Lo such 
an extent that 1 L was organized into Lho East 
London Technical College, now the East 
London College, a school of Lho London Uni¬ 
versity (17 a.) 

See Polytechnics, London. 
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PERCENTAGE —A topic Lhat began 
to find place m luithmeUc utter tho invention 
of decimal (ructions (Sec Fn actions.) Tho 
idea of percentage is, however, an old one, 
and many Laces are found m the iccoida of 
Habylou, India, Ciiccec. and Home, showing 
that co input a Li 011 a wcic iicqucntly made 011 llic 
basis of a hunched The word coinca from per 
centum, ff by the bundled, JJ and since a hun¬ 
dred is a voiy natural group unit Lo take for 
larger bubinesa compulations, it is not sLrange 
Lhat it should have been iibea even before the 
convenient decimal fraction appeared. Tlic 
cunimoii per cent sign (%) is a cursive form 
derived fiom t, for cento , which appears 111 
the pci or per cento, of the Italian wnteis 
of the fifteenth ccnLuiy By the seventeenth 

century Lhe Italians wiote p ^ and when the 

symbol became international the original 
meaning wna forgolten and merely the sign 
% was left. 

Educationally tlicic is no reason for dis¬ 
cussing percentage a? a separate topic of 
arithmetic, save as tradition dictates, The 
expression (1 % linn no other meaning than 
0 00 ; 1 L is niciely a dilfcicnb symbol and 
might just as well be taught in connection 
with decimal fractions, ho far as the theoiy 
goes. Since, however, business problems in 
which per cents arise are generally too ad¬ 
vanced for a child who may propcily be con¬ 
sidering decimals, it ia probably liclLcr to 
postpone lhc use of per ceuLs until those prob¬ 
lems arc 1 cached. But even then it is not 
necessary lo give an elaborate tieatmenL of 
the theoiy of pci callage befene the application 
of per cents is intro dumb Tins is now coming 
Lo be appiccialed in Lite treatment of percent¬ 
age, the extensive discussion of the various 
fl cases," as seen in Lhc arithmetics of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, having 
been abandoned of late There 10 a reason for 
retaining Lhe teim infe. and some icason foi 
using base na a non-Leeluucal term, but there 
is no educational necessity for retaining amount 
and difference , and not much need foi the term 
percentage ns meaning the product of the base 
and rale Whenever the simple equation, 
merely in the foim of 0 00 of x ^ $ 12 , bccomcH 
familiar in the elementary school, all of these 
terms, excepting rate, will doubtless disappear 

Tho elaborate applications of percentage 
as Been in lhc arithmetics of about 187 & aic at 
present giving place lo only a few that aro 
within tho grasp of children in the seventh 
school year. The chief applications aic to 
discount, commission (brokerage), and simple 
interest. D. E. S. 

(Ml 
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PERCEPTION. — This term ifl used in 
o due all on al willing in a narrow and lochnieid 
sense It 1.1 nlao employed in a hrondci wiimi 
in general psychology and m nmnwm parlance 
The in hue uec of Ilerhai tirui waiting ih account¬ 
able for tUcnaumv technical wimse m which llui 
tcim is used in educational literature. Uwunm- 
Irnsted with Lhe term "nppeicepliim” While 
appoi caption indicates clcai 1 active mental 
pro posh ph, 11 jirrcsopliou as used in this piiiiiiit- 
Lioii refers Lo vague mid rclulhely passing 
menLnl procG,<5803. Tlic two Icrnii ll [iii]ii , m , |)- 
ion” ami 11 perception" wine (irst usedby I-vdi- 
nitz. Tlio same tonus were afterwards used 
by Ilorfoait, and are used in cm mil German 
psychological discussions, especially by wich 
wulm aa Wimdl There is no confusion in 
llui Get man language between the German 
word Perception and Iho more general vernacu¬ 
lar term irn/irncJnimiip, whch is used xn Gdi- 
man to indicate sense perception The Ger¬ 
man word Z^Gi’ccjihou Is, tlicrcfuic, always a 
Lephnlcal specialized lei in related lo the term 
"appcrcoplion." When Ihc teiin is brought 
over into English in Lhe Ilerharlum psycholo¬ 
gies ns a term contrasted with apperception, 
an ninbiguiLy of a vny confusing type iiiihch. 
As used in Lhe English language, tho term "per¬ 
ception' 1 docs mil menu at all a vague and 
relatively passive form of experience, Inn it 
refers to a very active and usually vivid type 
of experience. The Linn,dahlia of Ilerhai Linn 
terminology would therefore have rendered 
n distinct scivice lo cducationnl terminology 
by the use of some wonl other than tiip English 
lf pfcvrtplimV' to iTnvnsiftW W\b (immni 
word of tiip same form, Some eiich term us 
apprehension or vague recognition would have 
been very much better. The foimer is em¬ 
ployed in the translation of Wundt's Outlines 
of Psychology, 

In the broader and more general sense, the 
term perception refers to the mental experi¬ 
ence which arises whenever one recognizes 
BQKie object that is me rented to live Reims. 
Thua one perceives lhe table upon winch lie 
writes, etc. In this general flense, the word 
perception is to he contrasted with two other 
psychological terms which define the limits 
of perception nn two opposite Hides. Sensa¬ 
tion is tho first term to ho distinguished from 
perception Sensation is the relatively simple 
experience which one derives from the stimu¬ 
lation of Ida senses. Thus one has aenaatiema 
of red or green, hut his lccognition of a red 
or green surface is moro complox tlmn ins 
mere recaption of tho sensation of red or 
green, The lccogmliou of a surface im¬ 
plies the contrasting of tho Ronsalions de¬ 
rived from this surface with Lhoac thaL mo 
derived fioiu the general background upon 
which Lhe surface lies. The percept of a aur- 
faeo always hits, in addition to color qualities, 
certain spatial characteristics. Not only bo, 
but the recognition of the object usually cle- 


pcnrii upon Mime earlier experience with Iho 
object, 'l'liny arc theicforc Intel preliug fac- 
Lom drawn from past expel icncc winch arc 
added lo the pustwt sensory iiiinlilies Thnti, 
Lhe recognition of the .surface or the (able in 
supplemented bv eurliel knowledge of vdiat 
a (able in and of I Is uses nud of its mine. 
Perception may llieicfoie ho deflrribcd iih n 
emnplex of sensations and meinory experience, 
On tiie olliei hand, peifeplirui is In be din- 
lingniMhed from idem Ideas «re thune ex- 
piuenoea which one J ms in lhe uhsenee of 
objects (hie has im idea of the fitend whom 
he auw yesterday, nr of the book which ho 
lead IiihI year, while lie may peieene the friend 
who H in mv lief ore him oi the hook which he is 
actively engaged in rending. Ideas arc ron- 
bluntly employed to supplement pcieeptual 
processes, lull ideas differ from percepts m Hint 
they me largely under the enntiul of the mind, 
while percepts offer a eerlnm leaLsinnre lo sub¬ 
jective mndiheutimi One eiiimot change at 
will the recognition which he has of a piesrnt 
object, he can, mi the oilier band, form n senes 
of ideas all giving In the same object difleient 
colon or diffeient posilioim Am ennli anted 
with ideas, percepts limy be deseiibed nH com¬ 
posed in niajoi ]iiu ( of kciisoiv elemenlM, while 
ideas are made up vuUiely of memory elements, 
The propel lies exhiluled bv peieepls arc 
due in parL to the clement ,h which enter into 
the percepts, and in pm t lo lhe process of com¬ 
bination by which these eleimmls me united 
wilh each other Tima, a visual peieept ifl 
depeiidrnt for ceiluiu of its a( tubules upon 
Ibv vtowrd mmuMmuw of n#birb A mopohi d, 
but these mhuuI hcihilIhuih are nn ringed in an 
orderly fashion, tuul are fused (hcp Eiiuion) 
with tactual sensations and motor seiisalions 
and memory fncloin The ordeily t arinngc- 
ment of nil of these heiihiilioiiH gives rise to the 
flpaLinl, Lenipoml, and other (diai'actciiHlics 
of tho peiecpl. Form and size are therefore 
the piocluclH of perceptual fusion, and cannot 
lie reduced to any simple henooiy factors. 
In the flame fafllmm, the unily which n pci- 
cept exlnhilfl in not dependent upon any of Iho 
Mingle sensations which enler into it, but rather 
upon the pereepLunl pwieess itself. A chair 
or table is made up ol different pails. hut nil 
of these different parts arc ircogm/eil ah be¬ 
longing ti)geU\er This unity of tho experi¬ 
ence can be explained only by recognizing 
the fact that m all Lmuiau treatment of aueh 
complex mlielcH, there is a unity of reaction 
anil adjusLnient which ih paralleled by tho 
unity of mental recognition Finally, _ nil 
pereeptfl have jmsition in lime, and the time 
aeries, liko the space hcncs, is tho product of 
the complex jn’ueeas of perception. 

The praccsaefl of pevc.epUud fusion arc ro 
immediate in Lhcii cliaraeter that it Jins often 
been assumed that no education of these pio- 
ccflsca is necessary. The ideational processes, 
which move more slowly, have been observed 
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by student? of mental dove! op in out, and the 
training of these ideational piuccsscs, ns, for 
example, in the vuiiou? fonm of mcmoiy, 
has always been iccognizcd ah n pait of educa¬ 
tion. When a pcihon fuses his tucLunl and 
visual sensations with ouch oLhcr in the forma¬ 
tion or a percept, thoie is no such obvious step 
from Lhe one gioup of element!} to the othei 
na theio is in a senes of ideas, and no such 
evident necessity of assistance] Rum a teacher 
who can guide the process. For a long time, 
the school held ilseK entirely Tree from re¬ 
sponsibility foi Induing the recognition of 
apace, Lime, mid the unity of objeoLs Experi¬ 
ence lias shown, however, that children cannot 
learn fully and accurately to iccognbo form, 
size, time, and unity, without some well-di¬ 
rected exercises which aim to train the poweia 
of perception Theio is, thciefoic, at tha 
picsont lime, a strong tendency to introduce 
into the school progiam special exercises in 
sensniy ti inning. The above discussion makes 
iL clear that it is not Llie senses which aie 
trained in this ease, blit lather the fiifaion pro¬ 
cesses which combine sensory experience. 

Another reason fui Lhe earliei omission of 
pcieeptual tunning ih to lie found in (.lie fact 
that certain experiences such an those of space 
have been 1 educed in the fonn of geometry 
to a system of ideas ratlin than to a direct 
fonn of training of the visual peiecption. Foi 
tins inn aim, a new type of geometry is needed 
in the lowoi schools which .shall give training 
in the recognition of space without reducing 
Hus experience to ahstiaet ideas. In drawing 
iumI in msthelic Lrnming much 1ms been done 
to improve the poweis of perception and tho 
ability cf .students to disci imiunLo between 
those foi ins winch nic syminetncnl and beauti¬ 
ful and those which arc inegular This typo 
of training culLivaLcs apace perception as 
contianted with EuoUdiun gcomcliy, which 
denis with logical eumpauson 

Tlio impo it juice of the recognition of per¬ 
ceptual piocesses as significant to the teacher 
goes very much fuithei than the introduction 
of the special exei rises above dcscnbcd. Tho 
necessity of a psychological analysis of all 
mental processes becomes increasingly obvious 
as one studies Lhe vaiious forms of pcieeptual 
fusion. Fusion is significant because it is not 
explicitly distinguished by the mind from the 
elements that aia united wiLh each othei 
It is a kind of invohmtmy and unrecognized 
mental development As soon ns leiieheis 
begin to noto this type of poiccpliml activity 
as of importance in mental development, a 
whole field of psychological investigation is 
opened up which would bo entirely overlooked 
ir one lccngnizes only tho inonlnl processes of 
an idcnLionul typo (J. It. J. 

Hoc OnjiiCT Teaching. 
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Akgklt,, J, R, Paychoboi/, Chapa. 0 and 7, (Now 
York, 1008.) 


Prui cipka of Paychologi / (New Yoik, 


Jamfh, W, 

1B00 ) 

Juno, (' II Pxucl\olo(it/, General Introduction, Clnm 
0 (New Yoik, 1007 ) 

Wundt, W Outhuia of Faycholoiw (New York, 1807.) 
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PERIOD OF STUDY,—The fundamental 
importance of tho pi obtains connected wiLh 
the period of study both for hygiene and for 
ofhcient school work is now riicogiuacd, but 
they are, foi the must pwt, unsolved. We 
do not know, foi example, whether, othei con¬ 
ditions being the same, it is better foi the 
health of children and the habits developed 
to have nil the school work done in one session 
or in two. We do not know wlicthci for the 
inajouty of children under usual conditions 
it is betlci to have school woik clone in the 
morning or in tho afternoon, m whether there 
me two types among children ns suggested 
by the experiments of ICiaepelin, those who 
do belter work m the morning on the one band, 
and those who do boLtci woik m the afternoon 
on the other Experiments by Lay with a 
gioup of ehildien learning nonsense syllables 
showed that every child retained what was 
learned licllei when Lhe study was in tho nftei- 
lioon than when it was in the morning, blit 
fatigue, on the other hand, seems to be greater 
in lhe afternoon Thus, m regard to lhe ninny 
pints, wc have no adequate eudenco as Lo the 
best conditions Significant lesults luivc come 
fiom many expcilinonUl studies, but a.H ic- 
gnrcls the length and distribution of the peuod 
of study dining the school day, the best con¬ 
clusions that can he given at pirsent arc tenta¬ 
tive Putting these briefly and dogmatically 
on the basis of the studies of woik and fatigue, 
and upon the lesults of school practice m diJTcient 
countnea, the following norms seem wise 1 — 

(1) The length of the school day should vary 
with the age of Lhe ehihlicn, nrnl the kind of 
woik done. Foi the klndcrgaiLcn and early 
pi unary grades one session of tliiee liouis is a 
maximum unless a large pait of the work 
consists of play and is out of doors. In the 
higlici grades and in the high school a four- 
hour session, or two sessions with a total of 
five horns, or \vhcie much of the work consists, 
□f manual training, gymnastics, or the like, 
six h on is, should bo a maximum (2) The 
pioblem of one session oi two is ldative to 
many conditions One session a day seems 
preferable where local conditions favor (3) 
There should he no prescribed homo study 
in the lower grades: in Lhe higher guides and in 
the high school Lno amount inquired should 
not exceed ono hour, unless thcie is only one 
session noL exceeding four hours (4) Tho 
recitation period should not exceed fifteen to 
twenty minutes for children between six and 
nine; twenty-five to tlihty minutes Tor chil¬ 
dren from nine to twelve, thirty-five to forty 
(343 
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minuLcfl for children from twelve to fourteen; 
forty to forty-five minutes for older children. 
(5) Recesses of fiom five to fifteen inimiLn in 
length should follow each period of study, 
the length of the penod hemp; determined by 
the character of tho pieceding work, the tune 
of the day, the sequence or subjects, mid the 
like. The tutnl time for recesses for a flvr-hoiii 
period should not ho less than that requned 
in Rcrlin; immclyj sixty minutes < The amount 
of time devoted to iccchs in thin country is 
usually very iimdequnLc. Morn time foi 
1 'cresn and a better pane of work in most 
schools would not only favor health but pro¬ 
duce more satisfactory results. 

Hygiene and pedagogy nic quite in accord, 
and for really efficient school woik in most of 
the schools in this ccnmhy an enlive revision 
of the program wiLh lcgaid to what is known 
concerning fatigue and Lhc optimum conditions 
Tor intellectual work is desirable In order to 
determine the proper length and distiihution of 
the work, many fncLoisaiefco he conmdcied, — 
tile age of the pupils, the climate, the sen ion 
of the year, the kind of work done, the home 
conditions, the sequence of .subjects, the work 
required, the character of the teachers, find the 
hygienic conditions of the schoolroom 

W H D 
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PEROTTI, NICCOLO (MHO-1 ISO) — 
Italian ceclesinHlu: amt huimuimt, hum at 
RuMHOferiuto of poor parentage At Lhc ago 
of fourteen he became n pupil of Yilloniio da 
Fullie {if v ). Later he is found in the bruise- 
hnld of William (hay, Intel, Hinhopof Ely, wlio 
Hludied under Guai'ino With him he went 
to Rome and wan placed in the household of 
IlrfiHAHOii, whose secretary he became Living 
at JUilngua he studied theology mid ({reek, and 
Uught rhetoric mid poetry iheie in Mfil, lie 
attracLed ulLenLion when Pope Nicholas re¬ 
quested him to IraiiHlui'* Polybius, a work 
executed with moic eh‘ganee limn eoireclncss. 
li\ IMS Pope, Phw II nuule him lUukup of 
Siponlo PeioUi was frequently employed 
ns Papal legale, Imt spent Hie greater part of 
Ins time in Home engaged in him ary activity, 
The Jailer part of Jus life he spent in ins native 
town 

While Perolti was very productive, only n 
few of his uoikn have been limited, Ilm main 
inleicst wm in ihotone and eloquence, Tlio 
Mclncti 11 153) win the earliest modern work 
on Latin prosody 11 is Hudimcntn Ornm- 
vuitmn (MGS) wus the best known nml most 


See Home Study, School Manaohuijnt, 
Fat i mm 
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Buiujeh^tfiin, L„ niifl NPTOr.iT/KY, A. Handlmch tier 
tiUiullilwiifie (Ii'im, lUt‘ 2 ) 

BunMiAM, W il On c Sr union ii Da v, or Two? Amrr , 
Ed, ltd', MW, Vnl I.iiji l-lI 
IluiiMmr, W II . f’UAimr, (l . nml UuiiOHisrriN, h 
firiinut AVmk in its Relnlirm In pi) The Pumitnii 
of flu* LrmoiH, (b) The Si'fiUriicn nf Hie Sul jJi*i*1h, 
(l.) The Hemjoii nf llui Year. Errand 1 nlrnuitwutd 
CononsB oa pStfiouf fiiwieuc, Lmiihm, PWL Vnl I, 
pp. 33-37 

Offneii, M Mental FaUottc, Ti-nuq frmn Lho Gorman 
liy U M. Whipple (Dultlmurc, JUJ L) 

8ec also reference under l'Vriuuh 


widely used of his works. Erasmus mils it the 
" most complete manual c\ln»t in \m day. 1 ' 
It was the archetype of all lain giainniars with 
Lhc fimiiliar uiraiigement of aeenlenee, synlax, 
and prosody. (tranuniir lie defines rh nra 
\r,cU\ liupinuti lVTfnpfc Rniluwli smpkirmu cl 
imtnnun kthomhux ohsri'vntn The ('in'iiu- 
cujjid' au'c Ltilimc Lingua' ('njntiirHtnnoruM 
Oputt was a eolleelum of Home of PernUi'a 
works edited by liis nephew, Pino, mid con¬ 
tained in Inter editions eominenlmien on Mar¬ 
tial, Pliny's preface, Vario, »Se\liiH PonqieniB, 
and Nonius Mareellus. PeioUi wan an ardent 
stmlenL of Greek, mid besides Polybius lie also 
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PERIPATETIC SYSTEM.—See Depart¬ 
ment System. 


tiaieOalod Epictetus and Plutarch (On llifl 
Fortune of the Homans) IIih Dr Pmomm 
tirudilitine, which would have peon vabinhlo 
an from a pupil of ViLlorino, has either been 
lost «r wm never printed. 
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PERKINS, GEORGE ROBERT (1812- 
187G),—Author or mathematical textbooks; 
studied privately mathematics and civil en¬ 
gineering. He taught at Clmton, N.Y. (1831— 
1838); was principal of Lhc Ltica High School 
(1839-184-1); instructor in the Albany Normal 
School (1B4 1-1848), and succeeded David V 
Page (i/y) aa principal of that institution 
(1819-1H52). Ilia publications include Higher 
Arithmetic (1841), Treatise on Algebra (1811), 
Elcmcnh of A?(jc/>ra (18 14), EVciiicnte of Geome¬ 
try (1817), Tj \gonnmdry and Surveying (18G1)j 
and Plane and Solid Geometry (1854). lie 
also published many scientific articles. 

\Y. S, M 


Voioti ft Die IVtcdcrbclchufiQ ties cln&aischcn Al- 
tertbums, Vol II. (Ih'dlii, 

WaoawAiiD, W. II Vitformo do Fcttrc (CambriilgOi 
11105 ) 

PERSIAN EDUCATION. — In lho history 
of education Poisia ooimnandfl altonlnm boLh 
as liAA’ing been onn of the great natioiiH of 
antiquity and na liaving poHHOHsod in early 
liineH an educational policy that engaged the 
consideration of advanced Uimkorn, like He- 
I'ailouw, Xewoplum, vSlrabo, and oLlwu’K, in an- 
cidnt Grccco. The mlrllnctiml aeh love men tq 
of ilia people, niorcovoi, during their long his¬ 
tory havo noon Biieh as to on Lille tho land to a 
high rank among (he Asiatic nalumfi of tho 
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past; and there in still some hope that undoi and gaoshc-v Uta IchTalu, "cru-hciirtl wisdom.'' 
lfcn constitutional government, ns Traiiiad in A special section of the Aveatan code, but one 
1900-1009, bho country may m a measure bo uufortunatoly lost ages ago. was devoted to 
enabled to emulate Homo of Lho achievements ,f Lhc leaching of children by a guardian or 
of days guno by. ^ father, and the moclo of his teaching," and ubo 

Histoncal Outline. — Of chief interest his- to " lho association of priestly instructor and 
Loncally bo bho student of education is Lho pupil/’ as shown by this very quotation from 
aider period of Porflia'a development, or that an analysis of LUe missing part found in the 
during the thousand and moio years of her Dinkarl (8.22. 2; 8 37.4, tr. West, Fn/i/nui 
groatest powor; in other words. Lho poi loti from Texts, in S,B .if. 37. 77,114), The loss, in fact, 
bho seventh century n.c. to lho sovcntli con- of much of Llia Avesta m its original compahs 
tury ad This was lho long cm covered by makes it difficult to Buimiso how blond limy 
the Median anil Persian ompires down to the havo been Lho vision or how coinpichcnsive 
invasion of Alexander the Grunt, and followed tlui educational aim m those aucionb days 

by tho dominion or the successive i ulcus of Lho If again we may judge from the summary in 

Parthian and Sasanian Kingdoms Pining the Oinkart just icfcncd to there whs mipartnd, 

most of this oarly ago Persia was under the in- howl™ udigious instruction, something of 

flnonau of the religion of 'Zoroaster, the prophet science, ns it was then known, and likewise of 

of anciont linn, who was horn at least as early secular knowledge, FurLher suppeuL foi this 

as GOO dc, and whose faith and teachings view is to be found in tho occurrence in Pahlavi 

were destined to have an educiiluuuil bearing lileiaUuc nf quotations of that nature fvnm 
upon the general condition of Lho people Thin missing portions of lho A rcstn, ami in some 
older creed, whose ethical principle of Ilia win- of the old material used in Pnhlnvi works, like 

faro between Oinm/d and Ahmuan piovcd a tho nunttahishn, which is based on lhc *Im/a 

potent factor in energizing the people, wanmip- (cf. West, Pahhn Texts Tianslaled, in ti li E. 

plaatcd and almost wholly driven out by Mo- 5, p xxiv) It is at this point llinl some out- 
ham mednnis m wlion Lhc Arab conquest of side help may be called in fioin the classia 
Persia Look place in 05U a.d From that date authors, like Hciodotua, Plato, Xenophon, 
onvriud tho counLiy in gencinl shared in lho and lhc irsl quoted below, to conlnbulo 
cducaLiuiml as well as tlui political fnLo of tho fuiLher infmniaLion at least regaichng tho 
adjacent lands that were brought under the general conditions prevailing in Achicm email, 
sway of Islam Yeb Pci hi a always maintained if not Median, times. In this connection it 
a certain ficedom of thought and independence may be added that, although opinions differ 
of judgment tlu\t redounded Ui hei intellectual coumnmg the weight to lie given to Xeno- 
adviineemrnb (lining Llio succeeding centuries plum's Cyrapicdia an a source, tlieie are not 
of Moslem wile In fact many of the products wnulmR houml mtica who regard that work 
of Orlcnbal loaming during the Middle Ages ns thoroughly Lmstworthy in us repicseula- 
which Furopo aLLiibules to Lho Arabs are nub lion of Persian conditions, oven though it bn 
Arab, except in language, hub aro in reality tinged in color by Cheek ideals For the 
Lho work of Peisians by bulb or extraction Parthian period (250 n c-220 a.d ), or Lho 
(cf. Ilrowno, Lilatn \j Iliatory of Persia, 1. darker age LlmL followed the invasion nT Alcx- 
231-278, Loudon, 1902). A iccogniLion of aiuler, Lhinc is abeaidincHS in material loshow 
Lliis truth should play a pari in any estimate the educational attitude of that epoch For 
of Persia's development m later times ns well the Sastmian age (226 A.D.-650), on the other 
as in any forecast regarding Lho possibilities hand, there is abimdauL evidence tn piovo 
of the country when Lho land is bioughL into Unit Wining was valued at its Lille worth and 
more duect contact with the Weal tuul with was liberally fostered. To rile an example in 
Occidental modes of thought addition to the other quotations given below, 

Educational Views and Aims —From Ilia l he/) in Am/says, 11 Education is lhc life of ltinii- 
remotesb ago tho aim of education in Peisia, kind," and "Men ought to raite Lhcmbelves 
as elsewhere, was to train childicn in such a Lo illustrious positions by education (winch 
manner ns Lo make thorn useful members of enables them) Lo read and wiito ” (see ir. 
tho community in whatever stale of life they by Poshotan Himjniui, and Darab Sanjnnn, 
may havo boon born A cnrlnin arnounl of vol. 12, p. 29 and vol 9, p 685). ATLer Lho 
icligious instruction was regarded as a para- Mohammedan conqucsL, although an Arab 
mount miuosiuiy for Lho uUainiuonl of this infusion came into Lhe Persian speech, urnl the 
end, as is implied in Uin A re,sin (Voud 4 44- lcligion of lhc ICman superseded that of the 
45, Yunna (12 5, Yasht 13. 134; Lr. Darme- Arc,da, it wan the Persians, nevertheless, who 
fllolnr and Mills in tittered Hooks of the fc'nsf, Lauglit Lhcii vaiupiibheis the value of learning, 
vnls 4, 23, and 31, Oxford, 18H0 (2d ml, and, by imparling their own binary gUlb to 
1895), 18H3, 1SH7) Among tho qualities mosl Lho Moslems, created a golden ago of loiters 
highly prized and extolled in that sacred book for Islam in Lhc eighth and ninth conliiiiea 
is tho gift uf wisdom and knowledge^ Lius is (cf, Hrovvne, Literary History of Fnsia, F 
spoken of belli as natural wisdom and as 251-278), The geiioial altitude Inward cdu- 
acquired—Av, Gsna khuilu, 11 inborn wisdom/' cation in tho thirteenth century, as well as 
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later, may bo gnthoml hovn the fact that the 
eolobratod Poraian poet nnd moralist Sa'di who 
died in 1291 a.d , devotes to t\\v- offccU of 
aclucaLion a part of one of tho chapters (cli. 

7) in his well-known work, Urn Gnhslnn (tr, 
Eastwick, 2d cd , London, 1800). The oxist- 
anco of Peisian ideals to-day regarding cihica¬ 
tion. despiLe tho obstacles in tho way of their 
fulfillment, is illustrated by thoprcsenco of two 
articles (18 and 19) in Ilia supplementary 
fundamental laws adopted ns a part of the? 
national constitution that was Lamed in 
1907. The Dial of these urliidea recognized 
entire freedom in tho matter of n the acquisi¬ 
tion nnd study of all sciences, arts, find crufts/' 
except such as may bo forbidden by ecclesias¬ 
tical law; tlio second exacted that *' the foun¬ 
dation of schools aL the expense of the 
government and tho nation, nnd compulsory 
instruction, must bo regulated by Lho Minis¬ 
try of Sciences and Aits, and all schools ami 
colleges must be under thr supicinu control 
and supervision of that Ministry ” 

Teacher and Pupil jn Antiquity, — Fiom 
the earliest times the priestly class naturally 
occupied tho foremost position in Lire muLlcr 
of Leaching. In the Aresfa a special leligioufl 
atmosphere is associated with flic oft-recLining 
wo ids for pupil and teacher, which are aWuya, 
u (priestly) learnoi " anclacf/uajirufi, 11 ninaLci of 
(pi icafcly) learning." Tho relation between dis- 
cipla mnl urns tor was an infciin/iLu mm,ami even 
a devoted one, as wo know from Yuslit 10.110, 
where a list of sacred ties U given, and tlua 
particular bond minted as "ficventyfold " in tho 
BcalGuf alumdiedj being hui passed only by that 
between* falhor-in-lnw and son-iu-lnw, between 
two biotlioLs, iuuI between Cal her and son, 
At this point wo may likewise recall Lhc inipoi L 
of the quotation given above fiom lhc lo^t 
Avestan Ihispaiam Nash, bearing upon " the 
association of pneatly instructor and pupil, 
and Lhcii moritoiiousncss together" (Dk 8 
37. 4). A recognition of the importance of 
this bond, moicover, may parLly account for 
traditions nsenbing to Zoioastei' himself a 
spcciivl teacher or Lcachem (ace Jackson, 
Zofomslci, pp 29-30, mul compare the Avrstnn 
fragment given by Dnrmestelci, Lc Zem\- 
Auixda, 3. 151 and «,HJI (2 ci\) d. 371) It is 
not without interest to add that the name of 
mi ancient teacher appears to lie mentioned 
in a list of snmtod names found in the Avestan 
canon, but wo unfortunately know nothing 
moic about him, the passage (Ynslit 13 105) 
rends, “ we worship the guardian spnit of 
MniiUuavnka, son of Nninmzhi, tho master 
of (pnesliy) learning mul nusLer or Lho con¬ 
ference," Ilia son YnluunodhnLn is likewise! 
named (Yasht 13 115) An original AvrsLan 
fiagmcnt lelating to tlui duties of a priestly 
student nnd his prcccpLor baa been pi (.'served, 
but the text is in so corrupt a condition tlmfc 
the interpretation or it is not wholly clom (see 
Erpatislim, 10-18, Li. Dames tc tor, Le Zend- 


Aucuhi, 3. 05, awl 2 etl , 4. 311-315). 

Tho passage in quesLion runs an follows* — 

" Row long a Umc, of a year's length, shall 
a student go to amoslei of spiritual learning? 
For a pound of Ihuio HprmgLidos (t c years) 
lio shall gird himself with the Holy Wisdom 
If within a half of Una period, whur ho is 
rociting, ho makes a misLnko or Innvoa out 
something, he Bhidl go to a mumml Lcnchor, to 
a third, oven lu a fourth If wo hoi* that ho 
know a bis text within Lho half of this pound, 
lie must recite ii and not leave out anything 
afterwards 11 (see alno IWuthohnnne, Allitan^ 
inches Wurlcrbuch, col 132, a.v (uditra, NLi ass- 
burg, 19(H) In the light of such a pasnago 
it is easy to iiikIoihUiuJ the inipoi Lance at¬ 
tached lo reliRiouH and moral niHlruclion in 
Saaninaii days as shown by Urn admonitions 
of Llio sago Dusurgnhhr, piiiiK'-ininmter to 
OJiosioes I, nurnamed Amikliir wilii the Just 
(530 a n.) In 1 1 in i’andmwwk, or 11 Hook of 
Advice/' he snya — 

" (30) T'hlncntinfi makes imin noliln, good Imliils endow 
bun ns ilU dMtluiniH ihs|msUvuiv, oUuulmu is a comtLor 
ol limn, pond derdN llic minrilmiHif Iiih hoiiI (120) A 
ninn slitnild Hia-iul onr mil cd Llio Ihrmi jinrla of ovrry 
dny nnd night In gcUiiiji rrlinimm trainliiK and In aAking 
Ernnililc «nuv»lniim of juijiih men < 1 -L_i) Homo nil men, 
exenA hliud. dumb, mid diwuMod ui'rmmu, might to 
Lakn ns iiiiu li Lrmibli* na liny enn in thin unrid, nnd Lo 
oduruLo llioriHidvrs ni n lliorilnuirnl rfiiuirmo . * , 
(113) ll is tin* dttlu of iMinailH in iuitrur'l lluir children, 
hefom they nUiiin Llit*ir Jiftri iitli jour, lo do ninny nr 
Uu* good uwdrt (dulj t'miuu’rntitl) Lliowo mirouU 

Mint «ivi» a rcrlnin mininntof edunitinn id lldn kind (n 
their rlnldren rdilnih their rernuiiiMiHe from wlmlHin'ver 
amul deeds then rdiiklren do, hut Lhnmi Llml do not 
piee It druu niion Llu'ir nun in nds v. Im lever inJqidLiea 
Llieir rluldn'ii, Ue\ oid id Uu- nUeimdi ilutTmdn, cinutml" 
(Hff 1 Llio Pa 111 n vi / J (imfii'jniriA-i Kajpro-^/ifro, rd and 
Lr. by Pf'shnluu Dnstur Ihdir.nnjf Hanjuna, under tlio 
llll( k (lanjisliut/uf/tin, pi) 11,21, 25) 

Fiom cxprcHsioim like llw above regarding 
pnieiils, cliildicn, and toacheis, wo can appre¬ 
ciate the claim muilr m ihu iii'Bt miUuy u o. 
by Lhc (Ireok wiiler Nicolnua Daniaacenufl 
(fmgm 67) to the effect that " Cyrus wna 
vcisccl in Lire wisdom of tho Mngi, in which 
ho was educated; he was instructed in lighl- 
emumm and ti nUifulnosH, and in eerluni cua- 
ton is or Ids native country, which exist for 
prominent men among lho l\n‘dans” In 
keeping with this i,% the statement of Xeno¬ 
phon tlmt " boys atLoiiding school pass their 
time in lcnrning justice 11 (Ci/top 1.2 0). Of 
a like tenor is tho information given by Strabo 
to tho efTect tlmt the youlhs aio given 11 the 
most virtuous instructoia, who iiilciweave 
tiHcful fltuiiefl inLo (heir rmrmtivca, mul relate, 
sometimes with and Homo limes without musio, 
the deeds of their gods and celebrated men ’ 
(SLrnbOj 15. 3, JO, (’as. p 733) 

Ago of In&lrucdon. — Ah to Llic age at 
which the child's edmuLlinii wan Ln bo Ix'gun, 
there up pours Lo have been a natural degree 
of latitiulo between thci ngea of five mid seven, 
the latter being gcj taiuly the Lime when formal 
instruction was commenced. Up to the ago 
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of five, nceoifling to Ilmodotua (1. 130), early rifaflis, and all instruction appcnia to have 
the boy did nob enter Ida father's presence, but begun at nn curly hour. The Amla (Vd 18 
was brought up among fclio women. The 23-26) insists upon the virtue of being out 
Bfimo age is mentioned by SUabn (15. 3 18, of bed by cockcrow; and tho Flmlavi tractate 
Caa, p. 733), although Valoiius Maximus containing the advice given by Atiirpat to his 
(2. fl) gives seven Tho part played by soil bids Lhc youth, "rise early that you may 
eunuchs as well as the women m tho child's he able Lo Gontimio your woik ” ( Aiulaij-i 

bunging up is noted by Plato, Lcqcs, 3, 095 A, AUtvpat-i Mmaspandan, 08, ed and Lr. Snn- 

691 D, and the Vlatovno AfcibmtJcs, J, 121 D, jnim, p. 7), Tho ideal distiilmlion dI the 
At tho Snhanmn court, according to Firdausi day for tho Zoroaslimn, especially the peasant, 
(Lr. Mold, 5 311), a special priest was in cluirgo is given by Buzmgnulir (Pandnnmak, 126 tr. 
of the youthful fcmnpur II (309-379 a d ) until Sanjanii, p 21 ), and this arrangement assigned 
ha readied the ago of five; and similar erne one thiid of every day to religious thought 
was taken of tho pmuvcAous Bahrain Our and puma activity, the second third Lo culti- 
(420-438 a,d ) until Lho end of his ImuLli year vating Lho soil, and tho remainder to eating, 
(op. cit, 5. 400) From fivo until seven yenrs rccication, nml sleep Judging from an Aves- 

bho child was under tho father's tutelage, ac- Inn allusion to tho duties of a priest (Yd. 18 

cording to tho Puhlavi tioatise tihayoti /n- 5-6), tho truo clcno was supposed to study day 

jShaynsl, 5 1 (tr. West, *S fl JjJ 5 290). In and night (lit, u through tho whole nignb M ), 

general lho systematic eouise of education In the caso of the warrior class and the nobles, 
began when the child was woven yours old. early using was insisted upon, and much of 
Tliis may lie inforicd from a passage in tho the training consisted in physical exercise, 
vlresfa (Vd. 15. 45), winch says that " tho Xenophon (Cyrop 1. 2 4, 1 2. 10) related 
caic (Ihrdlhra) of tho child in for seven years"; that Lho boys, like the men, were accustomed 
aa well aa fiom the Dmkail (tr Snnjaiui, vol to rise early and to appeal m the inaikct place 
4, p, 263), which lognrda the child's power of "at dnybicak.” Stiabo (15. 3 18, C p. 793) 

reasoning ns doycloprd at seven, and the child adds, " the youths arc called to rise before 

aa then responsible to being hold accountable dawn, at Lhc sound of blazon instillments, and 
by its paionbs; and a similar idea is found in assemble in one spot ns if lor arming themselves, 
tho$Aai/asl la-Shayast (5 1-2) and elsewhere, or for the clinso; they nro arranged in corn¬ 
ed ulao Platonic Afciimr/c.?, I, 121 D ) Tina panics of fifty, lo each of which one of the 
continued from the seventh to tho fifteenth king's sons or the soa of a satrap is appointed 
year. Tho ago of majority was reached at as leader, who i uiis, followed at command by 
lit toon when tho young man, as did Lhc maiden, the others, an appointed distnneo of thirty 
took upon hiniHuif tho religious and other ob- or forty stadia. They require them also to 
ligations belonging to maUiiily ns lccordcd give an account of each lesson, when they 
in Lho Aveda ami in tho Puhlavi books (.see piaeticc loud speaking, and oxerciso tho 
Amla, Vd. 18. 54; Vd. 14 15, Yt 8 . 3-14; heath and lungs ,' 1 Doth Strabo and Xeno- 
Ys 9 5; 11 N (Yt. 22 D); Puhlavi, Syls h phon chtborato upon Lho athletic and rmulial 

25; Zap 20 1 , Dk. 7 10, 17 (li West, iS \ U E aspect of the inalmction, and no one can 

47. 151, 1151; Pandnamak, 143, ti tianjnnn, overlook tho oft-quoted Htatement of Hoiodo- 
p 25), Such was Liu* cn.sc wiLli tho young twa (1 130) that the Pcisians taught their 
prince Ardashir lhdmgau, Llin roundel of the boys "three things only to ride, to shoot, 
Sasaman dyiuibly (cl Kiunmimk-i Aitakhshn, and to apeak the tyruth 11 This was undoubt¬ 
ed. and lr. Antia, p 6 , Bombay, 1900, also cdly true, because tile Pei siaiis from the days 
ed. and tr. Dawib .Saiijumi, p. 5 , Bombay, of Zoroaster onwaul have been advocalCH 
1890), blit tho exceptionally gifted Bahrain m practice us well as llicoiy cf the doctnne 
Gur, on tho other liniul, appears to have com- men.? sum *a corpoic semo; and nding horse- 
plctcd Ills atudics nt twelve (see Firdausi, tr. back, hunting, aicheiy, javohn throwing, 

Mold, 5. 102) These natural differences in swimming, and polo worn regarded not merely 

point of yciua may well account foi the vary- as manly spoits, but ns an ossontinl part of 

mg ages given by Lhc classical autliois who education (s>cc Modi, Education amo7\Q the 

refer lo tlio education of the Persian princes Ancient hanians, pp 1-40), 

and nobles, especially their military and phys- Scope of Instruction In Early Times. — Ab 
ical tiaiiuiig. Thus, Xenophon ( Cyrop . 1. already indicated, lho gencial scope oT lho 

2 8 ) makes lho earlier .singes of inatmeLion education in early limes wna both ltinnLnl 

cuiiLinuo lo lho mxtoonth or Hpventcoulh year, and physical. Tho roimcr prepoiidoi riled m 

Herodotus (j. 136) to the LwonLiel.li, and pnostly education, the laLlcr ill the training 

Hliftbo (15. 3. 18) up to Lho twenty-fourth of tho knights ana nobles, the liaiiiing or lho 

yeai. According to the Platonic A lei bidden lliird estate, aa intimated abovn, must liavo 

I, 12L D, tho ago of fourioon was the lime been mninly praolicnl in its beanngB. Owing 

when Persian princes weio given out Lo special to Lho low of poitiona of lho Aiwta t previously 

royal tutors for advanced training. referred to, no dofiniLo details have boon pro- 

Study, Recreation, and Physical Exercise. — served to bIiow Lho general method of insLruc- 

Poruaiifl, liko their descendants Lc-day, woro lion in vogue; hut there is undoubtedly much 
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truth in blio picture of Persian education 
drawn by Xenophon ( Cyro-p . 1 2 2-13), even 
if the likeness bo an idealized one, 

In substance, according to Xenophon, the 
Paramos insisted upon positive precepts and 
oxamplca in their Loiialnng rather tlmn upon 
ncgativo commands, and they believed in 
educating numbers bogothor in common To 
this oiul they had "an assembly place (d>o/id) 
called the Free, wharo tho royal palace ana 
othor [^Uiciftl residences were built,” and fi om 
which all business was excluded as interfering 
with the instruction This "assembly place " 
(which correspond* to the “ MiiuUma" in modern 
Porsian cities) wan divided into four parts, 
owe for boys, owo for youths, another for men 
of ago, and still another for Llioso past mililiuy 
service Ovoi each of the four divisions, 
which again were subdivided into twelve, ft 
a presiding officer was placed, old men being 
in chargo of the uhiUlien, and men of maturity 
directing thu youths The children were 
taught justice and its Administration, obedi¬ 
ence, a^U-coidud, Uigothev with t\ anting u\ 
archery, and throwing llm javelin This 
continued until they reached the age of six¬ 
teen oi seventeen and entered the class of 
young men Upon them now developed the 
more serious activities, largely military in 
chaiftoter, such as standing on guard, piacLieo 
m the usd of weapons, and taking pint in the 
ioya\ hunt. After ten yoms, or at tho age of 
twonLy-fivo or twenty-six they wore accounted 
as full'grown num 1 

From the Middle Ages to the Present — 
As a direct ooiiBorpionco of the Mohammedan 
conquest, which occurred in the seventh cen¬ 
tury An and introduced a ilifToicaL eia m 
Iran's history, Persian education underwent 
ft change in regard lu its religious basis, hincQ 
the Moslem faith was then substituted lev 
ZoroftStiianism and hna over since remained 

i enly-iix ycara v »M rIewji Hip whri\ lho 
Sa^niilftn lung tfluipur II ih romirtlprl uh linvmg tcnrlied 
hh anvcroifni dignity nori)rilf»R lu FirdniiHl (lr Mold. 
5 3-12) Tina arc corroHpoiulH in oflprt with Ihc* 
tvv phL y-jfourtli year mentioned by Stmlio (10 3 JH, 

^horP AT» im«SAfics In Ihn flnvura winch show Lhnt 
the olid (Iron of nuhlo families were armt lo ermrL lo 
enjoy (he acIvantARPA ff | v en by royal ptliiciiUmi (hpp 
X crioiihon, C’yn/p b Ci 10; Anab 1 l> 3, Vrocoiriiii, l)e 
Bello Pcr&ica, 1 23), nud roforc'iico hna henn inuuo nhovo 
ta Lho " rayed tutors," four in number, Appointed 
rcsjipctivcly u'j IrrUrucLorrf to Liu* prince^ m rplijfiim find 
kiuidV, duLWit. trul hfulnt^i ■’elt-rpilrfttnt,, unit bravery 
(ace Vinton lo .A/ci&Wrlirs, J, J2l D-122 A, and Clumoiu 
itloimtUHmtw, I'lcdno i 7) This Htnlcmcnl nmy ho 
coinparrd wiLli Lho foot tlmt ns a youth Llm ftnaiinhii 
klnR Ardnmilr lluliaj^iui wua “ liifllrurircl In rending, 
writing rirlmfp. And other aria, nnd lircamn no urnlicient 
thnl Ilia fmno spread nil uvor Fftrs M (/Ccir/inwi «)l P 2 1-5, 
c .d tuirl Lr Anlui, n, 0, fl l*u> oil. and t r , Hnn|anfi, \> 5) 
A further ulna of thp rpimtuI rORimi'ii employed in Ilia 
1 ‘ducnUonof pnum m Hauiman tjinon may ho imlhnrcd 
from the (mint iir of llahmin Clur (120-133 ad.), 
who was ipiiL to Arabia for hh enrhoil rdtierUion, mul 
from that «( llimmml IV, \n tho Hixlh mutiny, an far 
na tills portrait by Firdausi in. lus 5fmh, ^famuli may ho 
rcRurdcd as iiGoumLo (t r . Mold, 5 3UH-105, 0 421-130). 


as the geiicuil meed of Iran Tins departure, 
however, did noL iiiLcrfeiu with Llio production 
of great works oil history and science, standard 
fm their day juid tunes Ayj witness of thiB 
Lruth may bo oiLcd LIkj learned ni in ah bL Talmi i, 
m the ninth century, llio pluloaoplier-phybi- 
cian Ihn Sina, a contemporary ui tlio gieat 
ICUivan scholar al-lliruni, at this niul of the 
tenth, srveial i unowned authorities among 
tho number of so-cullod Arab geographers from 
tho tenth to the twelfth century, Omar Khay¬ 
yam, tho algebraist and astronomer-pud, 
early in the thirteenth, not to mention the long 
line of Pemati miels down to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Each dynasty hud Home intellectual 
product to lunrk iLh fuiuo Noteworthy in 
regard to tho culLuiu ho inspired was the 
reign of iSImh Ablins the (lienL (I. r >87-J02U), 
not only a great ruler und iidnunihLriiloi, but 
also a noble patron of art and of leal mug, so 
that the renown of his reign 1ms rriTcly been 
surpassed in tlui history of Pei sin's glory, 
and has never since been even approached 
Education. iu\(uHu\uvUily Ws been allowed 
steadily to decline, and although tho Lnuli- 
tiouftl native instruction la mill in the linmls 
or thu Moslem jmrsLs in aclmola uttnehed to 
the mosques, general learning has fallen more 
and more into decay. IlliLoiuoy ih hugely tho 
rule to-day among the people ouLhuIo of the 
ci Lies, except where this uiLruilnoliun of West¬ 
ern education nmy have fmml u n«e of Htimd- 
aid in the loiml sysloin (Jluef among lho 
centers thnl Hervn as nuclei fm Occidental 
education aid Lhc mi.HAion institutioiiH aL 
Ummifth, Taliiis. Ilashb, UanuLdan, Isfulinn, 
Shiraz, Ya/ul, ami Manhud In Tollman Llicro 
aio a number of nmdrasaliH, oi niilive eollcgofl, 
and also .several institutions on loyal foumla- 
l in ns, lnchuhug lho Siiah's college, in which 
European lnHtnmUwB aio employed an well 
as native teachers Bent nlLrmlod, iierhaps, 
among Llm CliriHUan iiiHLituLmns of Teheran 
is Lho American School fm lloys (of. Jack.son, 
Pasia Punt mid Present, ]i 423; and on 
mission and native education consult Wilson, 
Pci Sian Life nntl Cuslomx, )>j) 1S7-IH3, New 
Ymk, bSDa; Wishard, Twenty Tern sin Pfjwifl, 
pp. 238-2*12, Now York, 1003). A wliolesoinc 
sign foi Persia’s Future pussihiliLirs, iT given 
an opportunity, may be Been in the estahlish- 
liiciibof a number of newspapers after the Con¬ 
stitution came in, nnd also in the mpid multi¬ 
plication of printing proBHOH. 

From Lhc hidtoric standpoint it is not without 
impoilanco Lo add that the relatively few 
members of the ancient ZoroaHlrian faith, num¬ 
bering now about eleven Uioumuul, \yho have 
managed to oxisL in tin; fare of religious per¬ 
secution and civic disabilities, are still a 
potent moral faclm \\\ Vernia, and have suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping up some sort oT eduentumid 
standard in their lolnUvoly outcast com¬ 
munity. In maintaining this tlioy have been 
liborally Hided by Llu>ir corcligioniata, tho 
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Parsis of India, who Acd from Iran aL tlio linio 
of the Mohammedan inviimon, twelve een- 
iurics ago, and established thciiisclvua most 
prosperously in tho Ho mb ay Presidency, whero 
they thoniHulvoa maintain flourishing schools 
that still givo broad instruction on Woaioin 
lines, and also exercise an influence in keeping 
up the nncicnb faith (hug Jackson, / J cma, pp 
370-380, 427; Km aka, Untory of the Parsis, 
1 . 280-332, London, 1884; Mmuint, Lea Par- 
tin, pp. 202-332, Paris, 1808). 

Female Education Largely Neglected. — 
Tho general neglect of remain education 
Llnoughoub Lhc ImLoiy or Peisia has been duo 
laigely to tho Oriental custom of secluding 
women. Even in ancient Zoroiuitrinii LimcH, 
bo far na can bo gathered from the Avc,\la t a 
girl’s education was pi ae lie idly con lined to 
aomo religious tunning and la such simple 
instruction as would make her a dutiful wife 
and a good mother of the household (cf 
Arcs/u, AiwisriffAiuJia Gah, I. 0, and the refer¬ 
ences givon by Sunjana, Posilun i of Zoroas- 
tnan IKomaii, pp. 18-17, Bombay, 1802). A 
Pahlavi Lrealist 1 containing lulmunitiona, tho 
Andarj-i Atm pal (cd anil tr. PcsIiuLnn 
Sanjana, p 2, Bombay, 188!j), includes, it is 
tiue, an allusion to Lhc education of one’s 
wifo togolhoi with one’s cluldicn, self, and 
countrymen, bub Lhn icfeienco is i cully to 
religious instruction (as also is noted by ftnn- 
jana, op. ai ). As to Mohammedan times, 
evidence may bo adduced m pi oof of the fact 
that gills roooivnd Homo instruction by tho 
sidu of boys This is shown by tho roman¬ 
tic aiaiy of Latin and Mitjnun, or the Pcisian 
Romeo and Juliet, whoso love began while 
they wore still mere school children, according 
to the poet Nizami in iho twelfth century. 
(Hen ALkiusem, Laih it Majnun, Lr., p. 5, London, 
1830 ) Miniatures poitiaymg thia supposed 
schoolroom ncmio are found in Home of Iho 
oldest and most beautiful Persian innnuHi-iipLs 
id Nizami’s poems, and Lhoy inighL well bo 
consulted by students interested in tho history 
of education. In modem times, little has been 
[lone thus far for female education in the native 
communities, but a good deal has been accom¬ 
plished in the Clnisbian mission schools, wheic 
education for girls is imivorsally given, and 
indications of piogicss lend encouragement to 
the cause, especially as the Persians themselves 
aie now promoting ib (Wishard, op at , pp. 
210 -211, and of. Ella C Sykes, Persia and i/s 
People, p 107.) A V. W J. 
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Hiihhon, Drrrgio Persarum /’rinci/wi/ii, pn< 105-107; 

4211-150, 000-511 (SlrninluiTK, 171(1) 

(llUVM. V V Ihahry of Education before tho Middle 
-4ucji (Landiin, 1000 ) 

LwntE, 8. »S Vrc-Chrisiuui Education. (London, 
1(102) 

Mom Education amono tha Ancient Iranians, (Bom¬ 
bay, 1005) 


IUrr, Zedichrift dcr Dculschcn Morgcnlandi&chcn 
Geaellnhuft (Leipzig, 1800) and tho English 
Iranfllftlion by Cam a, The Religion an d the Customs 
of the Persians. (Bombay, 1870 ) 

Sykes, Ella C Fcraia mid ito People (London and 
New York, 1010) 

PERSONAL EQUATION.—The amount 
which must be allowed for by a person in mak¬ 
ing an observation because of the individual 
character of his reaction time Onginaliy tho 
term wn.s used by astronomers m connection 
with the observation of the time of transit 
of the heavenly bodies This was done by 
observing the image of the heavenly body as 
ib crossed parallel lines in lhc telescopic field, 
the lime being noted simultaneously by count¬ 
ing the beats of a clock It was found that 
different observers vniicd in their rcaulLs and 
tliaL the difference wag large enough to mtci- 
fere soiiously with the results of the observa¬ 
tion Ilistoiically this difficulty led to the 
reaction Lime experiment of experimental 
psychology. E II C 

See Experimentation; Individual Differ¬ 
ences, Mental Measurements; Tests, 

References 1 — 

Jvmes, W. Principles cf Psychology, Vol I, pp. 413- 
114 (New York, 18D0 ) 

Echiptuiie, E W The New Psychology pn 442-444 
(London, 1807.) 

PERSONALITY.—Personality is closel}' 
nllied with the conceptions of individuality 
(i q v ) and aeUhood. (See Self.) Taken liter¬ 
ally, it mcnnfl the elate or quality of being 
a poison. The concept of person niose in 
connection with Roman law. To bo n person 
was to be a subject of legal rights and respon¬ 
sibilities; that is, of powers and duties capable 
of enforcement by civil authority. On this 
view, a corpoi nLion 01 minor civic group, likely 
a municipality, was a person; slaves were not 
persons, while minors woic persons only vicari¬ 
ously, 01 through their aullioiizccl repicbenia- 
Lives Ah Lhc external twills of this legal view 
diH appealed, an el In ml sense developed out 
of them, a person is Llio subject of moral rights 
and duties Thus Kant said ilmt the moral laws 
was summed up in Lhc injunctions. Be n Per¬ 
son, mul respect others as Persona A peison 
is ail end in and for himself, nevci a means 
to any idling beyond 

Because of this ethical sense personality is 
often treated as a n higher ” idea than in¬ 
dividuality. Fiom another point of view 
personality is ail abstraction compnied with 
individuality All pci sons have personality 
in the aame sense; them is nothing distinguish¬ 
ing, nothing concrete about it Individuality, 
on the cLhor hand, is always differential; 
it is something that specifically characterizes 
cadi naif Individuality expresses what one 
uniquely ls; personality expresses what one 
hot h — n propci ty that one may acquire III 
bins sense, individuality is deeper than pur- 
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sonalily In earlier days children were classed 
with slaves ng intermediate links between 
things and poisons, savci that they difTored 
from slaves in the potentiality of personality. 
TIub conception of childhood was embodied 
in methods of discipline, punishment, and in¬ 
struction, it being assumed that children had 
no rights of Lheir own. With the development 
of the democratic Idea, rights of pmsonnlily 
were extended to children, and methods of 
education have accordingly undergone con¬ 
siderable raceuatraction No consistent theory 
upon this point 1ms, however, as yet, been 
worked out in practice. J IM¬ 

PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER — 
See Personality; Te/ichino ab a PROFES¬ 
SION, 

PERSPECTIVE — See Art, Mctkodh of 
TfiveniNa. 

PERTUSSIS — ScbWuqoviSG Cough. 

PERU, EDUCATION IN. — Peru ia a 
republic with an inea of 700,000 aquiuc miles, 
including dispuLrd territory, and a populalion 
of 4,000,000. The population of Peru is com¬ 
posed of whites! chiefly the descendant of the 
Spaniards, mestizos or a nuxturo of Spanish and 
Indian blood, Indians, Negroes, and a few 
Orientals. There is almost every degree of 
civilization, from the barbarous tribes of Iho 
mcntaila to tho highly cultured people of 
Limn, the capital of the Republic, and other 
largo contera. The population for the most 
part is grouped in cenleis, but these centers 
aro widely distributed, and means of communi¬ 
cation nre nob good. Geographically, Peru 
is divided in to three sections— la coslaja sierra, 
and la montana The fust is a nanow ship 
oxtending along tho Pacific coast for a diatnneo 
of some 1200 nules It is generally and, bub 
it is pierced by sixty mountain Aliening which 
during tho ages have left along their banks 
rich deposits of alluvium now covering an 
men. of 2000 square miles The sierra is Lhc 
mountainous area, including many fertile 
valleys, lying between the coast and the mou- 
laiia , which comprises about two thirds of the 
total area of the country, Only a small por¬ 
tion of it ia inhabited The political divisions 
of the country nro as follows, nineteen depart¬ 
ments and three piovinces with the organiza¬ 
tion of a dcpailinent, 103 provinces, nraily 
800 districts, and a large number of sub- 
districts The political organization is gov¬ 
erned by tho constitution, n.s formed in LSOO, 
The authorities in immediate control oT the 
different subdivisions of the stale arc, prefect, 
aubprcfcct, governor, and lieuLeiuint-goVcrnor, 
lespcctivcly These form a political hierarchy 
lesnonsible to tho Piosidciit of the Rcpublio 
and hi3 cabinet, in whom all adminiali alive 
authority is centralized, The Roman Catholic 


Church is the only one recognized by law, but 
ns a rule other (leiumunaliouH lire not molested. 

Historical, — The Spanish nri venturers 
whoso nonquest of Peru with its ruthless 
HpolinLion of the Incan forms one of the most 
thrilling episodes in the history of Lhe Western 
continent, were accompanied m Lliis region, as 
elsewhere], by church dignitaries and prelates 
who established Lhe authority and coieniomal 
of Lhc Ilonmn Catholic Church as fast ns 
permanent HeUlemonlH wore effected, organized 
schools, and uimn Hie rums of the ancient 
civilization huilL up a new ru is lunacy, ty¬ 
rannical. luxurious, but, m a flense, cultured 
Wlnle tlm alien powei was .strengthening it¬ 
self, a few prichls with tiue uiiHsinnnry zeal 
labored to convert the humble luilUcs, and 
opened mission schools which imparted to 
them a curious mixture of leLtcrn and lcligious 
dogma. The Jesuits controlled many colleges 
in tho colony from the sixteenth until Lheir 
expulsion in the eighteenth century. The 
University of San Marcos, the oldeRt in the 
Western continent, was established in Luna 
undci Dominican auspices, by Pupal Pull of 
lf)71 and continued by royal ilmec lhc follow¬ 
ing year; thnlof Cuzco in like manner in 1(502 
Aiound Lheflo institulions grew up preparatory 
schools, or colleges, intended mainly for lhe 
training of religions novitiates and Lennheis 
The liaLivea that came mLo direct contact 
wilh the Kpamarila gradually runumod lheir 
social ideas and mental ludiilH Tims modern 
Peru 1ms inherited fiom the colonial period 
tho framework of a mitrahzcil HchobiHlic 
system and the culLiuc ideals of an nriwLaeratic 
order. 

In 1821 Peru declared its independenee, nncl 
m tho organization of the republican govern¬ 
ment due rpgairl was paid Ln education, In 
1822 a normal .school was established in Lima 
on tho LfinmU-rian plan, ruulin 1821 a central 
ofTico of education was created This early 
agitation hnd, however, little elTeet outside 
of Limn, whore m 1.S33 four schools were es- 
labliflhcd for each sex Like the earlier nor¬ 
mal flcliool they Allowed the influence of tho 
Lnnmslcmn system. The eom.se of study 
comprised reading, writing, arithmetic, grnm- 
inar,ftml religion, wjLh instruction in sewing for 
tlie glrl.s For half a century the history of 
elementary education in the Republic is little 
more than a record of official orders and the 
increase of free uchooja in the capital During 
this period secondary education was ropic- 
flenled by the colleges in which pupils were 
piepaml foi admission to the universities. 
The continued interest in higher education was 
shown by Lhc founding of the universities of 
Trujillo and Aiequipn in 1824 and 183(3, 
respectively. Tn 187(1, under the leadership 
of President Manned Pardo, a reform move¬ 
ment was starLed; buL its progress was in¬ 
terrupted by the destructive war between 
Chile and Peru which raged from 1870 to 
GGO 
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1881. Tho century was near Us clone bcloro 
popular education a Rain engaged the nLten- 
tion of the govci nmcnl. 

Present System — III 1S0G a special com- 
mission, Llic Junta Rcformadora, was appointed 
to (leal with the educational problem of the 
Republic The ouLcoinu of tho woik of Lha 
commimion was tho law of 1001, which foi ms 
the basin of the present system of public 
instruction. Tim law provided foi a Minister 
of Public Instruction, Justice, and Womhip, 
in respect to his educational functions he wus 
to be assisted by n Dirccloi-Croncral a ml a 
Superioi Council The 1 ear Lion againsL lorul 
independence, which in indicated by the law 
of 1001, was completed as regards secondary 
and higher education by an oulei of September, 
1005, tranafcuniR Lheir contiol from the 
Supeiior Counoil to the Minister, and ns 10 - 
gards primary education, by Liic law of Decem¬ 
ber 5, 1905, which bore the signature of Josd 
Pardo, who hud succeeded 1m falhei as Presi¬ 
dent, By Huh law the conLd of primaiy 
education was centralized in the Mmisloi of 
Public Instruction, and Lhe inspection of 
prunaiy schools iilLi ustod to distuct inspectors 
subordinate to piuvinnnl inspcctois, Lhe hitter 
being chiecLly responsible to the Minister, 

In 1007 the National Council of Education 
was reorganized, iIm memheislup being fixed 
ns follows, tho Minister as picsiding officer, 
the Direclor-Crcnmd of Public Education, the 
RccLor of Lhe University of iSan Cailos at 
Lima, a delegate elected by each of the faeulLieH 
of Lliis university, Lhe Director or the National 
College of Guadiiloupo, Lima, the director of 
tho men's Noimiif School, the three dneetors 
of the schools n( Enwmemng, Agi multure, 
and Aits and Trades, respeeLively, and a dele¬ 
gate named by the private schools. This 
Council, which works through commit tees, 
lias the tight of initiative in nil school matters 
As rognidH pnmny ed ura Li on, the moat im¬ 
portant fcaUiro of the administrative system 
is the inspcetoiatc In accordance with the 
provisions of the law of December, 1005, a 
paid inspector of primary schools was placed 
in each oT the 101 provinces of the Republic, 
while in ueiuly all the S00 civil districts, un¬ 
paid iuspectoiH, HiibmdinnLc to the former, 
were appointed 

As the work of oignimmg public schools 
want on, tho need of expert guidance became 
more and moic evident, and at the beginning 
of the present administration mca.suieH worn 
taken to supply Lhia demand. The newly 
appointed Minister of Public Instruction, 
Dr Manuel V Villarjtu, was a man or excep¬ 
tional ability, familial' with educational move¬ 
ments m the leading countries or the world, 
and desirous of introducing in to Peru tho main 
features of tho system of school administration 
in tho United States, At the suggestion of 
the Minister, tho Peruvian government, in 
May, 1000. secured from the United States a 


Gmail number of professionally tinined men, for 
appointment as inspectors of primary in&tino¬ 
tion, a specialist in commeicial education to 
organize the work in tho national college of 
secondary instruction in Lima, and a specialist 
in educational ad mi lustration, to ncL as adviser 
to the MiiiisLei. Soon nftor these appointments 
wore made t a change of ininiMeis occuned, but 
the educational woik wns not intei nip ted In 
Fobruiuy, 1010, a special commission was ap¬ 
pointed under tins presidency of Dr. Villnnln, 
for the purpose of prepautig a new education 
law and. perfecting the administrative system 
on the lines nlicady laid down As indicated 
by the crude draft of the bill on which the 
commission is working, they will endeavor to 
sociuc, ns hist cssentinla, provision for a per¬ 
manent force of tiained teachers, for ail in¬ 
spection corps of high qualifications, and a 
permanent school fund. The lmpurlnncc of 
local activity and responsibility in a system of 
public education is recognized by tho com¬ 
mission; but at present these conditions can¬ 
not be secured in Peru. 

Primary Schools —Primary instruction iB 
divided into elementary, covering two years, 
and higher primary, which coveis a period oT 
three yom The elementary period is legally 
obligatory for all children. The higher pri¬ 
mary in optional course is provided only in 
criUia! schools (ccabos cscoJnrcs) which exist 
in nil the capitals of provinces and in some of 
the other more important towns The i emula¬ 
tion provides for one school in all plantations, 
milling hoUlcmentg, and villages of less than 
200 inhabitants; those of more than 200 are 
onLillod to a eential school Unfortunately 
tho fundi available are not sufficient to 
eairy out this purpose. The regulations 
provide foi infant schools, or kindcigar- 
tena, in tho capitals of provinces, but 00 
far they have huen organized in Lhe larger 
ciLies only, In general the pupila me sep¬ 
arated according to sex, but mixed schools 
exist for economic reasons On nccount of 
the prejudices of parents, a mixed school is 
very rarely coeduenlional, in most communi¬ 
ties the ho\ that happens to predominate will 
attend. Lhe other leninming at homo, this 
generally falling to the lot of the girls Even 
when both sexes attend, they are seated in 
dilTcreiil rooms and aic instructed scpnraLely. 
Although the school age is fiom six to tw'clvo 
for gills and six to fourteen for boys, mixed 
schools cannot legally receive boys over ten 
years of age or gills of more than twelve, 
howevci, in many '* mixed schools " where one 
sex is eiowded out, there aio pupils over fifteen 
years of ago, The principal of boys' schools 
arc always men, though women tcachcra aic 
frequently employed as assistants, only women 
may have charge oT or teach in mixed schools. 
Outside of the larger cities not much intcrcBl 
has been awakened in Lhe education of girls, 
Course of Study, — The course of Bludy for 
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the elementary division comprises, bealiles the 
three eaacntittl branches, nalmc study and 
religion (catechism), notions of geography 
and Ida Lory of Peru 

Tho second division continue*! lime sub¬ 
jects and Hilda Spanish, physios, chemis- 
Iry, natural hisLory, manual liuimng with 
inventive gcomcLiy and drawing, music, 
physical exercises and hygiene, lioLions of 
ngricultuio and nrbonculLuic, Lite moral in- 
stiucLion consists of the ChrisLinn dogma 
and sacred history, and social duties^ In Llm 
foui th year harticulture and drawing fiom 
naLuic aio added to Lho preceding subjects, 
and Lho manual training begins to dilTrientiuLo 
according to the sex of pupils, tho girls Inking 
up weaving, sewing, cinbronleiiug, and laun¬ 
dering, while tho boys have elementaly work 
in caipeuteriug, black,smithing, tailoring, shoe- 
inaking, and pimlnig, aeeoidnig to the trades 
most in demand in the community In lho 
fifth year, civic education Lakes the place of 
moral and religious instruction. It is an 
overciowded program and is seldom fully 
carried out. 

Schaolhouscs and Supplies. — Public educa¬ 
tion is not only compulsory, but fioc; tlm 
government piovidos the school house and fur¬ 
niture, and, also, freo of cost lo tho pupils or 
the fiist Lwo yoais (Lho coinpulsoiy period), 
textbooks, pencils, tablets, pens, eLc This 
liberality, together with the aim of the govern¬ 
ment to provide a koine for each Leaclier 
holding a permanent appointment, a giailual 
inarciiso of salary and a pension niter twenty 
ycais of service, indicates something of Lho 
scope of the icroims recommended by Presi¬ 
dent Pardo in 1003 Owing to the lean years 
through which tho government is now Diming, 
it lias not been possible Lo realize all these 
purposes 

Teachers, Certificates, Salaries, etc — 
Teachers belong to one of three classes accord¬ 
ing to the manner of appointment, Llial is, by 
the piovincial inspoctoi, by the prefecL of tho 
department from a hsL of Llircc pioposed by 
such inspectors, or by the minister Tho 
fust class of appointment is temporary, tho 
Lonchor being subjcoL to removal or transfci 
at tho will of Lhc inspector; only Lho minister 
can remove or transfer a tcachci of tho second 
class, those of tho third class receive their 
appointment ns tho result of a competitive 
examination, or on lho basis of successful 
cxpcuence, and hold their position foi life 
or until they mu 10 tired, unless removed for 
flagrant misconduct. 

There arc tluec grades of teachers' certifi¬ 
cates which arc secured by examinations 
conducted by lho dcpaitmcnlnl inspectors. 
Under present conditions the examinations 
aie of littlo value, but with the imnroveinenls 
contemplated it is believed they will oftci tho 
moans of obtaining competent teachers, pro¬ 
vided fail 1 salaries arc paid. At present these 


are very low, the average annual salary not 
exceeding $2i<) The few graduates from 
llu* normal school for men command 5 QUO u 
yeai, gi minutes from the normal school for 
women, fiom $270 lo SMI) The rout of 
living is nbouL the same as in Lhc United 
Minted Atom ding to Lhe law of 1003, learjieis 
who hold then schools by permanent appoint¬ 
ment, afLei solving twenty ycais may lip re¬ 
ined on half pay, piovided llmt during that 
period they have eoiitiibuled to Lhe fund 

4 per conL of their wahuy, which must he at 
least S25 a month 

For tin 1 Limning of Leneliers, there aie tlneo 
minimi schools one foi each sex in Lima and 
one for women in Aioipiipn. These schools 
have been stalTed in the main with ftneign 
teachers and air doing excellent work They 
me, liuwevei, ipiiLe inadequate In stipjily the 
annual demand for new teaeheis, as lhey do 
not semi out more than fm ly gniduales a year 
(.’oii.scqucrilly Lhe cminnissirm ad\inea the 
lnuinlcnaiico of leacheis' institutes in nil the 
depailiiienls, as a means of giving pinfcMiounl 
training lo candidates who have met tho 
scholastic requuemenln fm cerlihruLcN. Thero 
are now ulmul 3000 leuehers and principals 
m lhe imblic Hclmnls, of whom noL more than 
100 have had u normal com hi 1 oi other pio- 
ressimial Limning, uml less Ilian [0 per cent 
have secured any (eildicale whatever* 

Condition of School Ilnihhiifjs —The pro¬ 
vision (if Hiiflicient school buildings suited Lo 
Lhe work imposes a licuvv lux upon lho sehonl 
men ini 1 In 1001) llieie were neaily 2000 
buildings in use, of which 330, vuluod at 

5 110,101), belonged Lo lhe government Many 
of these buildings lirul been lined as piihims 
or lmnueks and linil been converted iuLo flnjiool- 
hemses without much alteuHion The new 
InuhlrngH eonsliuetcd in Lima and Callao aio 
models in lUTnngemenl ami Himilary coiuli- 
Lions, but undei the alraiteued financial 
eomlilians, progresn in this res peel fins conned 
foi the pi orient 

tfipn.s of Progress. — In spite of the difli- 
cullics of Lhe situahou and the many deficien¬ 
cies lo lie uvcirumc, Lhoic are gratifying 
signa of pi ogress accomplished since 1005 
Tliis in more nppaiont in Lhe nwakened in¬ 
terest in lhe cause and the unman d a in hi lion 
of the Leaehera limn in meaHurable mulls. 
TJio following atalisliCH, however, show ad¬ 
vance in important par lieu l urn. 
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Secondary Education,—The secondary 
.schools of Peril (col eg ion) olTei a ccuiar of 
study continuous wiLh Mint of the pi unary 
hchoola and leading up to the universities. 
The principal or director of each college ic- 
porLs ducetly to the Minister of Public In- 
fllrufltion as to Uic slate of his institution, 
For each college Lhere in a financial comniitteo 
which prepm ea the rati utA tar of anriiKtl ex¬ 
penditure and excrciflca a measure of super¬ 
vision over the disbursement of the funds 
up prop rial o(l. Thn professon arc lcsponsible 
only for tlieii class instruction, A few of the 
colleges in Lima null Callao have a permanent 
fllalT of foicign touchers and am doing good 
woik, Imfc the pjcvnlont custom of engag¬ 
ing, local professional men, lawyers and doc¬ 
tors, to give mnti notion precludes wulisfactory 
results. 

The course cf study which is uniform for 
till the colleges covers Tour yeam, and comprises 
foi the first two yeais the following subjects: 
Spanish, English or French, general hutoiy, 
geography, arithmetic, science, veil gum, pen¬ 
manship, chawing, and music. The hcicnco 
subject foi the iir«il year is zoology, for the 
second, lioUuy la the third ynar the science 
course is extended to Include mineralogy and 
geology, physics and chemist]y with laboiatory 
work. The fouilh year, philosophy mid civics 
arc added, tune for these being gained by reduc¬ 
ing Llic oilier subjects Pupils entei the col¬ 
leges at Lwelvo years of age, coming alike from 
the public primary schools 01 from picpain- 
lory sections of llic .secondary schools Thu 
overcrowded coinse is intended foi four ycarx t 
which is evidently too brief a tuna foi the 
masteiy of tho scveior studies The total 
number of colleges i.^ twenty-seven, of which 
Liuco situated respectively at CTizco, Tniplia 
and Ayucucho aie for girls only. The otlieis 
arc also open to gills, but few over seek ad¬ 
mission to Lhem on aceount of the piejudieo 
against cordueaLinn The nuniher of pupils 
attending the colleges in September, 1010 , 
was 27fl7, of whom 1100 were in the primary 
departments. 

Soitice s of Support —The somcos of sup¬ 
port foi the secondary schools an 1 government 
and departmental Bubsidies, income from 
propeitics, and tuition fees The last-named 
source yields about 25 pci cent of the enliio 
income, winch m 1010 amounted to §040,000, 
or an average of S 12,592 for each college 
Tho repealed endeavors to euUblish a per¬ 
manent school fund have been thus far un¬ 
successful; Lhn organic law of 1001 piovidcs 
that 5 per cent of the national levenues, HO 
per cent of the dopnrlniontal i avenues, and 
the proceeds of tho duties on liquors shall ho 
devoted to Lhn mnlntcnruieo of primary schools 
Hub tho amounts Mum lcalizecl have not been 
sufficient for the service The total icccipta 
for the auflceasivo years 1000 to 1900 wore as 
follows; — 
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In estimating the relative value of tho per 
capita expenses ib must bo considered that tho 
enrollment in public schools m 1000 was only 
3 percent of the population, whereas Lhc nounnl 
proportion would be at least 12 per cent. 

Tho Universities. — The secondary schools 
prepare students for admission to the univer¬ 
sities The latter are four in number: San 
Marcos at Lima, having six faculties; San 
Antionia Abaci at Cuzco, and San Augustin at 
Arcquipa, four faculties each; San Tomas nrnl 
Santa Rosa at Tmjillo, the faculties of loiters 
and law The complete scheme of highei 
education is illustrated by (lie clistiibution 
of atiuhcs at Lho mnjoi umvoisiLy of San Mar¬ 
cos, Lima, which in 1010 was a a follows — 
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The total iftgiftUatiou in lho four universities 
in 1910 was 1154 students 

Foi admission to the faculties of philosophy 
and letteis, and of mathematical and natural 
sciences, a certificate showing that the can¬ 
didate has completed the regular four yenis' 
course of ficcondmy instruction is required; 
for admission to the faculties or juiispiudcnco 
and of political and administrative sciences, a 
certificate seemed by two yenis' work in the 
fnrvilty of letters; lot 1 lulnusaion Lo tho faculty 
of medicine, the completion of two yeais' woik 
in the faculty of sciences. 

At the completion of five yams' work in the 
faculty of medicine, of three yenia in the fac¬ 
ulty of law, and of two years in lho other 
faculties, the dcgicc of A B is awarded, Tho 
completion of the full course, i,c seven years in 
medicine, fivo in law and theology, and four in 
the remaining faculties, entitles tho student to 
the degree or Doctor in Lho respective I acidly. 

Although the universities nic under tho 
gencial diicclion of tho Minister of Public 
Instruction, they lmyo n large measure of 
indcpciuloucc, Tho internal affairs of each 
are nominally regulated by the Ilcctqr and 
University Council, the hitim consisting of 
representatives of the scveial faculties In 
fact, these authorities have chiefly to do with 
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Lhc fiscal adairfl of the inalitutionn, mul the 
piofcssora me pmclically independent in their 
woik The rcorganimillion of Liu* uiiivcrsl- 
Lica with a view to pioinoling internal unity 
and forceful atlmmislinlion is one of [he most 
nnpoitrml problems heroic the education com¬ 
mission. On the scholastic side there, is need 
of eloaer adjustment with tho pmclicid in¬ 
terests nr the country. It is urged Lhat a 
strong department of education should bo 
created in the University of Lima, as a menus 
of preparing; students for tho hifthei posit icuih 
in the public school service Already plana 
have been made for developing a commercial 
department in the University of Ciueo Tills ia 
due to the work of Dr. Alfred Gieseke, n grad¬ 
uate of the UnivemLy of Pennsylvania, who 
was engaged to establish a commercial de¬ 
partment in the college of Guadalupe, Lima, 
and who was subsequently appointed president 
of Lhc univeisily named 
Tho School of Agriculture and the School of 
Engineering together registered 200 students 
in 1910, which huhcs the total in highoi insti¬ 
tutions Lo 1361 Tho annual expenditure 
for higher education, uiuveruities, and technical 
schools, both included, is abouL, 5200 , 000 , 
While Peru is looking Lo foreign counLiics, 
and in particular Lo the United Slates, for 
expert guidance in the ctToit to extend popu¬ 
lar education and the higher order of technical 
Lrnining, then* i.s an evident pm pose to main¬ 
tain the standards of profcNMinnal Limning 
that arc already well established This pur¬ 
pose is indicated by tho dcoico requiring for¬ 
eigners who seek to practice either modicum 
or dentistry in that country to present llm 
diplomas of their respective universities and 
also to submit to the flame examiimLnmi as 
native applicants for piofessioiial sanctions, 
Even in the pioposed roorg mu action d public 
instruction, care is taken to conaoi vc the admin¬ 
istrative system which experience Inis shown Lo 
bo beat adapted to picscnt conditions 

II. 15, D. and A T. S 
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PERUGIA, UNIVERSITY OF. — See 
Italy, Education in. 

PERWICK, MRS — The pi opriclrcHH of nn 
English girls' boarding sehtml, one of tlu* ear¬ 
liest or widish we have any notice. This school, 
in 1013, was kenL in the Pluck and WhiLo 
IIouho, in Church Street, Hackney, London. 
Tho details about the nehuol mo given m a 
bioginplty of Mm. Fenvick's (laughter Kuaanno 
(1030-1001), written by John lhiehilei, Tha 
girls (of whom Mrs, Ferwirk had about eight 
hundred) were taught piineipally by musters, 
thus continuing for schools the custom winch 
had obLnmocl in Tudor limes, of employing 
a man ns private tutor for the gnE of the 
family, c fj Roger Ahc I min for Uiiiicohh Eliza¬ 
beth, Ilinhnid llydu for tfir Thomas More’s 
daughters, and Christophei for Maignrel Roper's 
dflughLei'H Thus Leo mniLciH 1 names arc 

f iven ilh teaching nt Mm Pei wick’s school, 
lachilei's honk (liuhlinhed m 1013) advocates 
tho 11 public " education of gills and argues 
that schools do not nccessaiily corrupt manners 
and morals The subjects incidentally named 
ns InughL in Lho school urn religious knowledgo, 
reading, especially scripture, and music, In 
lho latter lho " grounds u w'ere studied; 
and or infllrumeiiLs, the lieblo viol, the lyro, 
the harpsichord and tho oigan were all taught, 
and vocal music waH cullivated Dancing, 
including gesture and beariiiR, was an impor¬ 
tant object Tho handwork taught and 
practiced included the needle, and work " hy 
silver, silks, straws, gin ns, wax, gums, olo 11 
Penmanship seems Lo have included accoun¬ 
tancy. Ilousowifeiy and cooking weie nob 
neglected On Sundays, the girls went lo 
church dose-covmed with lho hand On 
return, they wrote out the sermon, made noLcs, 
and lf teonfmeed daily prayers " F \V 

Referoncap: — 

Raciiilkii, John. Life of iS'udanric Prrri'irA. (London ) 
"Wa-THOn. Foh r»n 71071)1111110,1 of the Ttachng of 
Modern Subjects in England (London, 10II‘J ) 

PESSIMISM. — In popular usage the dis¬ 
position to louk on Lho dark side of tilings; ns 
a bystemnlic philosophy, the Lheory that evint- 
encc and life jiie radieally ml, so evil that lho 
only lemedy is the negation of tho H will Lo 
live, 11 the exact anliLhoHis of onliiniHm {q,v ) 
as a jiliiluHopliy. In coiisiilmLiile purl, lho 
inoLivation of peHminiHlie Hvalems lias resided 
in tho suiierficial and complacent view or evil 
as an incident which contributes lo the per¬ 
fection of the wilder lahon by opLiniistic Hya- 
tema Leibnitz's frumula that this world is 
tho best of all possible worlds obviously lends 
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itself readily to an extremely pessimistic* in- of his grandfather, Pastor Hongg, ho resolved 
imputation A certain pessimistic tone con- to picpnrc himself foi pastoral woik, but 
coming the woild as it now exists liny also been changed his mind aflei his fust nUenipL to 
a marked fenLuro of the most serious and in- conduct a service. Then lie began to study 

Jluoiitnil religions, such an Buddhism (<pu.) law, with a view to help his country thiougfi 

and Climtumity In general, nmotociilh-oen- local and national affairs Ovciwork m this, 
tuiy thought icactcd in this as m other respects and shock at the sudden death of his Tncnd 
against the characteristic eighteenth-century Bhintschh, hi ought ou a serious illness. Ilia 
thought, winch lmd been optimistic The doctoi advised him to give up study and live 
latter held to the doctrine of wituinl harmony an open-air life The writings of Ilousscau 
working inevitably for the increase of peifce- and the Physiocrats had alicady led him, with 
Uqu and hamnnotia; Lite farmer dwelt upon lha other enthusiastic students, to make amateur 
existence of discurcl, struggle, and competition experiments in the lcturn to the hfo of nature, 
Tho Darwinian idea of tho oiniuprcsencc of and he was quite willing to take to the simple 

the struggle foi existence accentuated tins life So he burnt all Ins books, vowing never 

tendency. While the pessimistic apiiit found to read one again, and tinned fnimci m 1767 

its most adequato expression in liternLuie, Two years later he bought a farm in the canton 
especially poeLry, it also found systematic of Aaigau, and took to himself a wife. His 
metaphysical embodiment, notably in Bcho- young and beautiful bride, Anna Schulthcss, 
pcnlinucr and Voir liarLuiamu While ays- proved a gifted and devoted wife, a helpmeet 
tematic pessimism is too contrniy to the uceils for him through all his sufferings, failures, 
of living brings to .secure for itself many con- and successes 

sistcnl adherents, it has made impossible the iVcidio/ —As a farmer Ins bnllinnt but 
older type of optimism, and lias been n leading cnatic gifts wcic his downfall After seven 
factor in bringing about the trnnsfoiination years of sLruggle he found himself in desperate 
of optimism into mclioumn. The laLLcr holds straits as a man of affairs But ns a man of 
to Lheicahty of evil as a genuine fact, but cm- ideas lie lmd begun to find himself in these 
phtiBura possibility, through good will same acvrn years of fniitno. At Ncuhof, as 
and intelligently directed offovl, of u ]n ogicssivo lie called his farm, was boi n to him a gon whose 
amelioration. It is essentially a doeLrino of early education he liim&olf undertook, and 
progress J. D thereby began bis educational discovcnos 

See Optimism, Sciioi'BNn^usm. IIis observationa, experiments, inul export- 

cnees in the education of bis little boy 
PESTALOZZI, JOHANN HEINRICH " Jacobli," piovcd a pioneer effort in prac- 
(1740-1827). — Ono of tho world's gi eldest deal child study, or experimental pedagogy, 
pioneer educationists, and a Swims patriot who anil was the beginning of lus foimulntion 
did niucb for hia country by Ins work for social of the pmetical piinciplcs of education ac- 
regenoruLion through educational reform. cording to natuic Bnsing his attempts on Llio 

Life and Career. — Born m Zurich, ho lost theories of Rousseau, he was led to modify and 
lus falliei when fiyo years old, anil was brought correct many of this great writer's views, 
up almost wholly uinlci the influence of lus Fioin the beginning of 1774, when lus son was 
mother and a devoted servant As a boy ho three and a half yean old, he kept a regular 
was delicate, shy, awkward, dummy, and rccoid of his woik with him m A Father's Jour- 
unpractical Ho passed through tho cfojmcm- nol, and therein axe to he SoivnA n\i the great 
Lary, prcpaiatory, and Latin schools, and fin- root principles of Ins final views on education, 
ished his education at the Public College of in paiticuliu, the piinciplcs of intuition and 
Zffncli In none of these did he distinguish sense perception ns the only real bases of true 
Inmsolf na si sLuilenL, owing to hia want of education lie had also begun to develop 
accuracy and thoroughness in details, but ho ideas on the education of the children of tho 
showed real ability and excelled in his grasp poor fiom the industrial standpoint. The 
and understanding of principles While still baricnnesa of tile farm and his unsuccessful 
a youLh he attached himself to the Swiss reform management led him to act up cotton spinning 
party — tho country being at that time in tho as a means of livelihood in 1774. To do the 
throes of social and political revolution— light work connected with this, lio employed 
and was greatly influenced by two of lus pro- tho ohildiun of the very poor, bo that they 
fessors, Bodmer and 1)rciLinger (prominent might bo rescued from mendicancy, enabled 
thinkers and literal y men); the writings of to earn their bread, and pay something towards 
Rousseau, and tho friendship of LavaLcr, then education. Workhouse children were 
Ftlnsli, and Blunlschh. lie joined the IIclvc- soul to farmers in those days, ami were often 
tian Society, took part in its debates and social turned out to beg their hi end. Pcslalozzi's 
activities, and wrote foi its journal, Dcr Erin- contial idea was that the employer should bo 
ncrer, articles cuticizing the public con upturns responsible for the education of young em- 
of the time and urging social and educational ploycea. But in cotLon spinning also ho fnilcd, 
reforms. Touched by tho poverty and igno- from the practical point of view, and wqs soon 
ranee of tho poor, wliiah lie saw in the parish absolutely at tho end of his financial resources. 
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But just fit Lliia Lime ho liltd the good fortune 
to be introduced to laolin (g »•) ftl ft 
of the llolvetiftu Society I’cwLiilojzi diauilKscd 
Ilia view on industrial education with Ihi'Iiii, 
who encouraged luin, and advised a public 
appeal for support Thin was drawn up m 
December 1775, and published in Isclin's 
Journal (T) re Ephcmcruhn dcr McnachhvU) 
in 177Gj na ail appeal to “Thu Friends of 
Humanity" to mipuoil the Ncuhof imlusliial 
school, The appeal was successful, and Foh- 
Lalozzi was ahlo to add to the twenty chihlion 
already in his employ lie undertook to 
Lcaoh them to read, wiiLe, and calculate. The 
boya woro to be taught all the pmclieid pro¬ 
cesses of small farming, so far as Lins could he 
done at Ncuhof, the girls, gardening, domeslin 
work, mul ncodlowmk, and all were to do 
cotton spinning. All were Lu receive .such a 
religious education as would develop in limn 
puic mul Lender hem In. Thu sultsciibci m 
wcio to icceive repoiln on the woik of the 
institution The appeal, two reports, and three 
letters, which all appeared m Die Fp/irmrn- 
i/cn, ami another icpoit cm Lhc school published 
ns a pamphlet, sot forth PesLalozzi's views 
on 77 k? Education of CoO) Count) y Chihlivn 
(1777-1778) Tlicio were seventeen lmy.s and 
twenty girhi m Lhe school in 1778 Two yean 
laLer the whole Hung collapsed because of 
financial difliculLies due Lo Feslidoxzi'ri business 
incapacity lie and Inn family ueie mined, 
and bcioinui poom Hum mmiu of thoM' whose 
sufferings they had lenined lo umleistiind, and 
foi whom Lliey had hacrifieed themsrhes. 

Literary Activity—In Ibis dire (hsliusn 
hn pen was his only means of support. En¬ 
couraged by IboIiu and Flissli, lie begun Lo 
wriLc first a series of short maxiniN on educa¬ 
tion, morals, and religion, for Isclin’s journal, 
under Lhc title A //ctmiTs Evening /Joins, 
then a prize essay (dividing first prize with 
another writer) on Sumpiuaiu Laws; and soon 
afLcr a akit on the clothing of a town watch¬ 
man, during 1780. The Inst of these win seen 
by Fits all's bi other (Lhc painter), and caused 
him lo suggest LluiL Poslalozju should write 
a story, The result was Lcomul and (icrt\ ude 
(1781), ft romance of mral life, based on his 
own experience and knowledge of the liven 
of the poor, and expressing lus views on so in a l 
reform mul regeneration llirougli home and 
school cclucaLlon flutl democratic local govern¬ 
ment. It revealed Festal ozzi an a writer uf 
oiiginal and cxalLcd powers, met with great 
iLiid miiiiuiUiLtu Buuucds. and has heroincj a 
world's classic. TIo culls it “ a book for llio 
people," and wmLe four oilier pm In of it in 
1783, 1785, 1787, and 1825, respectively 
Feeling that the main purpose uf thu hook had 
boon missed by its readers, he published an¬ 
other to point its morale, This whh Chris¬ 
topher and Eliza (1782), " my second book 
for tho people," in which ft peasant family 
read and disausa Leonard and Gertrude It 
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was not a miccrM During 1782 hr conducted 
a weekly pnppi, The Swina Journal, m which 
he wrote on education, jmlilns, ami morals, 
It only lusted a year. In 171)7 lie made n 
third attempt lo explain, by jmiableH or fables 
but ijcmuud 4i ml Ccrtnuk iu a. limik imlilleil 
Fi gurcH Jar my AliC Honk Fiuin 1783 lo 
17D7 he published funeral poblical essays, 
At tho rtiiggrslhm of Fichte (yv ) he en¬ 
deavored to jvoik out the jiliilosoplucnl 
bases of hia views on education, mul nftcr 
three years of laborious sLmly pulilHied his 
fnvcstigntwnf) into the ('aurxr of iXtdmc m the 
Development tf the Human Race (17117) 

►S7mu —On the (HU of Hoplomhcr, 17fl& 
oceuricd llie* buttle and iiuissacie at .Sliinz, one 
icsult of whirl) was that ft puurhouse laid lo bo 
piovided Lo shellei the hontcleus oiphaii.s of Lho 
heiglibmlmod Feslahwi was asked to Lake 
cliiuge of tins, anil engeily ruiiNenled. Nocon- 
dilioii.s could ha\e bmi muie mifiivoinlile for 
I idling his Ihi'oiicH,--lialf-i estui ml nuns fur a 
school building, InniHidf Lhc oTitvleiieliei; n peiif.- 
aid ami her ymmg dnughlvt lhc only dumexhe 
s emmls foi fi household of eighty diHliusled ns 
a heretic by the inhabit mils, w 1 1 lirMii su/ficienl 
fui'inLmcoi sehnoj apimniluH; mul wilh many of 
Iiih pupils vei \ dim , degutdid, ami diseased, 
lie was urn whelmed viilli worry and work 
Hul lie was (died with a gieat hope and a great 
zeal, lie would icfdi/e Lhc pieluie of (InIrude's 
school at Honmil FIj\mchI ediieulnui m Ilia 
form of phw, ill ill, mul imluMmd wmk aU 
lernnted wit It menial and inoial ciillure 
llirougli leading, willing, ikiiiliiuelie, and liv¬ 
ing the good life tfmiu/tancons icpidifion 
was much used m lessons, iiml older and more 
advanced chihlicu pul lo leach otlicis No 
books were used, noi was their any definite 
sylhihua or Unir-lubJe Vet, in ajnle of all 
defects, llieie w'cio splendid hiiccesHcs, mid all 
who saw the Work were nmnml ami ilebghtril 
But lhc Hcliool which icceivcd its hint pupils 
on the ltli of Jiiiiuiiiy, J7W, was closed nt 
lhe beginning of June, in Lhc Mime year, so 
Unit Lhe building inigliL lie used as a military 
hospital. Peslnlozzi leLired lo lhc nioLinlnin.s 
to reciuiL liirs Kenoiudy nnpaiied licallh. After 
a few weekrt 1 icmL — whicli piobably saved his 
hn* — he ictiiiwd to Stan/, unxiouH Lo resume 
Inn work; but mi aniline other imangeininlB 
had been made. 

Jiurgdorf, — Thiough Lhc influence of Min¬ 
ister Stapfer (AilH nud Sciciicch) lie oblaincd 
a post in a school in Hurgdorf, undci n head- 
maHler who \vns a wuuking slinejmitei, IIg 
w'iih given il Hinnil Hillary, nnd lodging in tho 
eiiHlle, on comlilimi thaL "hin woik benefited 
Lhe pupils and furLhcied the pcrferling of Ins 
method." Some parenls, urged on by the 
HehoolniftHter, valued an pulriy agaiimt cx- 
ncjiinenl.s being made on llit'ii ehildrcn, and 
Fcstidozzi was liaiisfened to an iiifniilH 1 hkIiooI, 
with twenty-Live pupils from five 1 lo eiglit 
ycaia old (boys and girls) lindoi a inistrcsg, 
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IIoic ho had full 111 hu ly [ind duected Iim ex¬ 
periments to the discovery of the psychological 
laws and the simplest methods of teaching 
Ho began the plrm of touching through lan¬ 
guage, number, iiutl form, Lind wan remtirhably 
successful, though he wtill used smuiUnneous 
repetition and had no limc-Lahle Aiul new 
fortune was kind to Imn — ho mol Fischer, 
the head of the training college for teachers 
hi the castlo of Burgduif, who was formerly 
piofpssor of philosophy and pedagogy at tlio 
Bern Uni vanity, and a disciple of Salzinann 
(q.u ) the Phdanthropiniat TJicy became 
blonds. and Fincher, later on, mlioduccd 
ICiusi (q v) to him When I'Yschiii died rather 
suddenly in May, 1800, the castle wah handed 
over In Pc9lalo/2i and Kruai, who pioposecl 
to carry on a training college, a accondaiy 
boarding school, an plenieiiLary day school, 
and an oiphan asylum, and to combine 
with then woik experiments in education 
and the publishing of books Lhereoii In a 
short time the staff was increased by Lho 
ainval of IIiihh, Tobin, and Niedorcr (qy). 
who became and leinninod loyal, devoted, and 
snlf-sucidicing eollengueH, and together with 
ICiUsi luIukIucciI uu'Lluicl, aider, and Ihoi- 
ouglmchs into lVstiiloR/i'a plans Undci them 
Buigdoif was the eon lei of educntiomd ex¬ 
periments, invesligiilimiH, and training Mich 
a a the world had not Jiilhei Ic been High 
and low camo from all pints Lo rnliinie and to 
learn. Ileic PeHinloziU published (1801) IIow 
Ucrlmlc IcncJictf her Children, m which he ex¬ 
pounded hin principles and meLhods of edumi- 
tion, ho that — us lie IhmighL—the psy¬ 
chology and piiiclieo were reduced to Hindi 
simple terms that evoiy moLluu could imdci- 
stand and use them All who wihIi Lo 
understand education norm ding Li» IVsluluzzi 
must read tins book. U makes and marks an 
epoch in education and is the hmint of many 
of the bent and nmsL modern \iews For tlio 
guidance of parents ami teaelieis, lVitnlozzi 
and his slafT published the following (demonl- 
niy hooks dining 1808 The Mothn'tt Rook; 
The ADC of Intuition, m the Intuitive Tracking 
of Form Itclalwus (in two parts); and The In¬ 
tuitive Teaching of Number Dvlalunm. Theses 
books explain his underlying ideas in teaching 
speech, foim, and number, and give detailed 
examples of lessons in these subjects. They 
me intended to bo used only Tor young lie- 
glnnm 11 y Burh means lVslivlimi wmked 
out his ideas and spread them ubioftd IIo 
achieved fame and success, and did his very 
best work, at Ihirgdorf 
Kumhm.—In July, 1801, Pestalox/u had 
Lo vacate Liu? castle, winch was napiiied for 
governmental offices, An ainingenieat was 
made fm the liisliUilinii In he housed id Mlm- 
elienhuehs(‘c, near Lo lYllenhcig's Iiislitntion 
at Ilofwyl, and the pinclirnl direction of it 
was committed to Fcllenherg (fle), while 
Poglnluzzi continued to be the pinpricLor 
voi,. iv — 2u 


Unhappy differences aiosc between them, and. 
in July, 1805, the agreement was canceled 
and Pestnlozzi’s Institution was removed to 
the cnsLlc at Yverdnn, wlieic it continued 
till Us end on March 2(1, 1825 The first five 
years of tins time were ycais of brilliant suc¬ 
cesses in which the institution became world 
famous After this camo private and public 
misunderstandings, strife, humiliation, and 
decay: mid the less said of these tlio bclLcr. 
But the woisc matters became tlio more Pcs- 
talozzi returned to Ins oiiginal and constant 
idea of the education of the poor. lie started 
the Clindy Poor School (1818)j and at tlio 
moment or final failure Ins one great wish 
(unfulfilled) was to tiansport it to Nculiof 
At Yvordun the method was applied to older 
pupils from many countries, to more advanced 
stages or school subjects, including classics, 
and to Liu* education or gills in a separate 
school IVstalozsi’s chief wulings from 1805 
to 1S27 wcic: the Weekly fo i Human Edu¬ 
cation (1607-1S21), in which appeared his 
Lcnzbmg Addiesai the Diacourjc on the Idea 
of Elementary Education (1800), a Report on 
the Condition and Oigamzahon of the Yverdun 
cdaMis/mieut (18(IS), Nugcli's articles on the 
Leaching of Hinging, eLc., Fieics and Expcnencca 
relating to the Idea of Elementary Education 
(1807); Addresses to the whole school (1808— 
1818), the Swansong (1813), the fust parLof 
which is On Education accouhng to Naim c, nnd 
Lifters on Early Education (1818), wiiltcn Lo 
an Englishman Hib political enthusiasm lmd 
end in rd nml lie wrote important political 
pamphlets, Tlio closing year of his hfo found 
him faithful to Ills l.lireo gient pm poses ns 
friend of the pool he wus engaged m lrttaUb- 
HhIiihr his indmtiiid school at Nculiof; as 
political reformer he wrote nil address On 
Falholand and Education, Tor the Kchmznacli 
IlelveLmn Society, of which he hud been elected 
picsulent; and as educationist lie wrote a 
paper entitled An Attempt at a Sketch of the 
Essence of the Idea of Elementary Education t 
for a meeting of the lhugg Society for the 
Promotion of Education, at which he waa 
present 

Educational Theories —Though Pcstalozzi 
never wrote a deal, systematic, and complete 
account of hia llicoucs, his writings and work 
give the mntciial foi a definite outline of hia 
views Fiscliei, Clmvninics, Jullion, Niorlerci, 
Mayo, ICvtisi (jiiiuor), aud Payne Uavo 
all given such on Limes, The foundation of 
Ilia docLiino ia tlml all human development 
and power npiing from poflsibiliLics naLivo 
to the luunnn being, i c, M the gioivlh of mail 
i« Hod’s work, and Llm result or universal 
laws confpiirri on his nature"; Lha("tho 
moral, spiritual, uml artistic capnl lihties of 
our nature must glow out of themselves ,J ; 
that " a man's powers arc all part or an organic 
whole f 'j IhriL M nature develops all the human 
faculties by practice, and tlieir growth depends 
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upon exercise ", mul that nmn's development impressions " m»mc one thing stands out as a 
ia itaeir organic, ie "the individual mid separate Home thing, ie the person haw a 
separata organ9 of his being foim themselves distinct idea or it, Ne\t it may bo observed 
gradually into unison " Ilcnce, Lhe function moro fully and in detail, ho that the person can 
of the cducatoi is to ns?>iet “nnluie’a march degcnbe iL accurately, ie , lie has a clear idea 
of development " so ns to secure a natural, of it lly fuilher analysis and by combining 
Byminetricnl, and harmonious prugicas; Lima and comparing it with other objects, hr is 
" improving the tendencies and powers of able to define it, oi til a to iln esutuitml tjunliUca 
)ui ill unity ,p These fundamental truths lead so as to mark it o IT from all olhei objects; i.e. 
to the following gencial jmiiciplrn' (J) /frfii- he haw a lUfuulc idea of it, Tina pragmas of 
cahon must be essentially icligiuus, since man ideas is obtained lluough gelling to know how 
lias a divine oiigm and end. (2) Educa- many, and how many kinds, of objects appear 
lion must develop man ns a whole . It must in cm is nun snogs; investigating wlmL their 
draw out all his moial, mental, and physical foim and outlines are; and abstractly think- 
powers, in a balanced and Jiaiinonioua piogresa nig about these by Lhe help of words, i c, 
at every stage; "the development of human Lhiough number, form, and language 

natuie, the harmonious cultivation of its Fioni the foiegoing m\ principles follow 
powers and talents, and the piomotion of man- coi lain practical lules foi the educative piocc&s 
linessof life; this is the ami of instruction." (1) An tdl-tound training must hr given. (2) All 
We must develop the powcia of " the head. 7io*silde libnfj/ 7/iiist he nlhurcd in lhe framer 
tho hand, and the heart," concuircntly and " The milurc of the child must determine nil 
according to the nature of each (J) J'Jducfi- the details of his education " Enlightened 
lion must guide and stimulate self-activity. alTeclioii and confidence, and geniality, must 
" Tho only means of development oui pnwcia exist between leiieliei and pupils (J) Work 
possess is thcii use" The educator must do is nunc important than wonts, "Work m 
ns little ns possible, his work consists 11 in a general is Die Miiesl of all exei rises fur the 
continual benevolent simeini Lend euro — giv- attention," and "man is niueh moro truly 
ing a helping hand to the instinctive efforts! educated through that which he does limn 
after self-development " {•[) All education must Lhrougli that which he lcnins” Knowledge 

be based upon intuition and exercise. This without piarlicnl powei, oi insight without 
ia Pcalalozzi’a great Lhcory of Anschauung Liu* ability Lo apply it, ih a "fearful lot for a 
[q e.) p by which he means “the numediaUi liuinan being 11 Words may “ not only destroy 
and direct impression produced by the woild the powcin of ntlenLion Lo the impressions of 
on our inner and ouloi senses, i.e, the nil- natuie, lml mal lhe \ny miseeptilnlily to- 
presaions of the moial world on our moral wnid them." Our activities me " the hcunc- 
sonac and tho physical universe on inn buddy fmmdatinn of tmr uvLuch " (>l) The method 

senses," .Sense cxpoiicnccR need to lie elaho- of learning mud pnnwnly be unnlyhr, i c. 
raLcd and organized through olisei ration, and boned upon the analysis of experience " Wo 
tho learner must, therefore, accpinc a Lme put our children on the road which the dis- 
ait of observation, i.e the thorough and exact eovercr of the huIjjccI himself look, and liad 
grouping, Heparatmg, and combining of nb- to lake " A pupil at Yveiiliui writes fl wo 
jeeta (3) Education must obsnrc a tight grad- aie made to invent geometry, the maulers con- 
uafioa md progression in development, for LcnLmg Uumum'Ivoh with pointing out Uic end 
" there ig in nuluie an ordci and maieh of lo attain; and pulling iih on Lire road lo it," 
development, and if you di.slmb oi inteifeio (5) Realities must come brfnw symbolism m 
With iL you make lhe powers of the ndml weak, learning "Elementary education inunL aim 
unstable, and unbalanced ” "Each child tit establishing numocliom between tho child 
should be taught that which ho has Lo learn and Lire i call lies or his actual life." Sense- 
at the time hi* linLiirc calls for it, for this is puiccplion is Lhe one xure basis of thought 
proof that his sensibility and power me icaily and judgment which aie developed through 
for it" The child lepeats Lhe hisLoiy of iaco language, and theiefoie Uus older must bo 
in its development. Each .stage of develop- observed, whilst manilniiung liaummy be- 
ment must grow out of tho preceding and inLo lwren exponciice, thought, and language, 
tho following singe by scarcely perceptible addi- Hence, the gi eat impoi lance or object lu^mis 
tiong. Mind and body arc one, ami, LUeiefmc, and srieupcv We "gel knowledge by our own 
practical power must develop with knowledge, investigation, lioL hy endless talk about lhe 
and practical skill with insight, IloUi must results or ail and science " " I tlesiie to muko 

proceed from tho known to tho unknown; tlio the effect of words and talk on the mind of 

simple to the complex; and Lhe near to tho little accmuiL, and lo serum Lhat dominating 
remote, amt always in relation Lo Lhe oxprri- influence propel to the actual impressions of 

cnees of real lire (0) Education must foslci physical objects" (0) Organization and cor- 

ihc prowlh of knowledge thrmtgh the development relation ate necessary Thin implies Lo the 

of ideas. From mcic vague impressions the relations between mind and body, Lhe nnluic 
mind must evolve values and meanings, of the child and of knowledge, anil the pupil 

From "n swimming sea of confused slmisc- and school cend iL ions II, II 
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Pcstalozzi's Influence —The influence or Pes- 
tnlozzi very scon spread over Europe ami into 
this country Ilia influence was mosL profound 
in Germany, whore PesUlozzian methods wcie 
employed ns tlw means for the regeneration 
of the country after the disaster at Jena. 
Young Geimnns were sent to Switzerland to 
study by the side or the master and leturncd to 
tlicii country full of enthusiasm for the new 
movoment Among these the following may 
he mentioned, wlulo for further details the 
render is idoiicd to the separate articles: 
Fichte, Frocbel, Hcibnrt, HilLoi, Ilariiisch, 
Zeller, Rnmsiuicr, Plnmann, Duller, Dicstcr- 
weg, and many othcra, who contributed by a 
reconstruction of theory or practice to the 
reform of methods of mstuiction in elementary 
schools and in the tnuumg of teiLulicie, Iu 
another direction Pcstulozzian influence was 
also powerful; namely, the reform of philan¬ 
thropic educational institutions and oiphan 
asylums In Switzerland Pcstalozzian meth¬ 
ods were early adopted, and through Ins 
immediate assistants Pcstnlozzinn influence 
soon made itself felt Among these may be 
mentioned Hermann ICrflsi, Sr (q v ), Gustav 
Tobler, Nllgch (q v ), and Dc Gminps, while 
the work of Fellcnbcrg, Wchili, and Pfcio 
Gnaid (qq v ) was also inspired to some extent 
by Pestalozzi 

At the time when she might liava piofited 
greatly by Lho Pcstalozzian movement, Eng¬ 
land win too deeply interested in lho monilonnl 
system of the two educational societies Put 
sho was not entirely unafTccLecl by the move¬ 
ments, for through James Pin repeat Greaves 
(q v ) and the Infant School Society (ace In¬ 
fant Sciioot-h), and through the Mayos, 
Charles and Elizabeth (q v), and tho Home and 
Colonial School Society (q «,), some little 
influence wna exerted on English education, 
even though ii> the latter case it wns some¬ 
what perverted, 

In no other country, pci Imps, was tlic 
Pesbalozzian movement ao widcspientl as m 
the United States Introduced and natural¬ 
ized by William Mnoluro ( 17 .^), the piactienl 
side was well illustrated by Joseph Neef (q u.), 
whom Maclure induced to come to this country. 
The work wns a few yenis Inter taken up in 
New England, and its chief rcpicscntnUvcs 
were William Rimcll, J G. Cnrter, Cbniles 
Eiooks, William C Woodbndge, A Dronson 
AlcoU, Lowell Mason, ami llemy Barnaul 
(qq v ), This influence was expressed not only 
in tho introduction of rcfoimcd methods in 
schools, but in the foundation of normal schools 
and a gieater intercut in public education. The 
strongest influence, poihaps, rndiaLrd from 
Oswego (see OawEao Movpmknt), wluLlier by 
different routes the Pcstalczzian influence 
found its way and wheie too it led to impiovcd 
schools and the tialmng of tcacheis. Trained 
by Edward A Sheldon and his daughter Mary 
Sheldon Barnes and by Ilcimaim ICrtisi, Jr 


{qq v ), teachers in turn spread thePesfcalozzinn 
movement far rind wide in this country. The 
culminating point of the movement may be 
said to have been lcnchcd in the introduc¬ 
tion of Pcalalozzinn methods m the schools 
of St, Louis by W T. Harris (q v), Else¬ 
where the influence of Pcsfcalozzi, if it went no 
further, may be iccognized, in the introduction 
of object teaching (q v ) into the schools, II II. 

See Germany, Education in; Infant 
Schools; Odject Teaching: Oswego Move¬ 
ment; and the articles on Pcstalozzi's nssisL- 
anLq, Bp,, Gheaves, ICnuai, Neef, Niedkher, 
Mayo, etc 
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PESTAL02ZI-PR0EHELHAUS — An 111 - 
sLitution established in Berlin for the propaga¬ 
tion of Pcatalozziau and Fiocbelinn methods 
and the training of kindergarten teachers 
The departments of this school aic (I) a 
public kindergarten Jor children from 2\ to 0; 
(2) an inter mediate cla&s for children from G to 
GL (3) an elementaly class for childien fiom 
0 to 7J, (4) manual trade echool for boys and 
girls up Lo 14; (5) a cookciy school; and 
(0) training Rchool for kimleignrtcn teachers 
(For pliotograph of the school, sec arLicle on 
Kindergarten.) 

PESTALOZZI VEPEIN —The name borne 
by a large numbei of elementary teadiers' 
benevolent associations in Germany for the 
support piiinarily of oiphans and widows of 
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teachers, To celebrate the centenary of Pesta- 
lazzi'fl birth, a movomont wna begun under 
Diestcnvcg's (q v ) mil lienee to found a number 
of orphanages It wna soon Telt, however, that 
it would bo preferable to establish a fund to 
boaid out orphans and not deprive them of 
family life The Pedagogical Association of 
Dresden established the precedent. In 184fi 
a number of other organizations bearing Iho 
title of Pestalozzi-Voem sprang up, and in 
fifty years spread throughout the whole of 
Germany The purposes of the funds wera 
soon gi actually extended, — a change made 
possible by the improved conditions of the 
teachers in the shape of higher salaiics, pensions, 
and piovision for widows mid orphans. Tlio 
funds arc now used fai the support of (J) or¬ 
phans up to the age of fourteen or fifteen^ (2) of 
orphans beyond those ages: (3) of widows, 
(I) of the blind, (5) of needy and convales¬ 
cent teachers The funds arc obtained from 
vnluntaiy contributions, concerts, and Bales 
of books, songs, magazines, cnlendnis, etc 
A number of societies, however, have practi¬ 
cally becomo insurance companies by making 
support and its amounts depend on fixed con¬ 
tributions Iu this way they have placed 
themselves under the Impend Law for Pin 
vatc Insurance Enterprises of 1901 ■ 
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PESTILENCE. — See Eimpemicb. 

PETER THE LOMBARD (1100-e 1160) 
— Theological toaahcr boin at Novara in 
Lombardy Ho studied at Bologna, Rhcims. 
and Paris. At Pans he was, probably, a pupil 
oT Abdliud It is certain, in any case, that 
he was a careful and sympathetic student of 
Abelard’s method After being advanced to 
several ecclesiastical dignities,lie was made 
Bishop of Paris about the year 1158 He 
soon resigned his see, and died at some time 
between that year and 1100. Peter owes his 
importance in the history of education to his 
Pools of Sentences (Quatluor LibriSentcnliarmn) 
written about the year 1145, or, perhaps, a 
few years later Although the book ami the 
method winch it embodied met with violent 
opposition at first, especially fiom the mystics 
of tha School of St. Victor, both ultimately 
prevailed The Sentences became the texL- 
book of theology in the Schools; it was com¬ 
mented on by all the great teachers in the 
thirteenth ccntuiy, its arrangement, or topics 
was followed and iLs method adopted in all 
the subsequent Suiimier, or textbooks of theol¬ 
ogy. In flubsLanco it is orthodox, although 
a few pioposiLions taken fiom if were formally 
condemned It was recognized by the aca¬ 
demic authorities in Pans and Ox foul in the 
thirteenth century as the official textbook, 


the candidate for the degree of AfaQwtei being 
obliged to lecture on the Sc ji fences for two 
years The essence of iLs method is dialectical 
It is, however, positive, also. Its quotations 
from the Fathers and the Hmpluicn aio abun¬ 
dant, and one of iLs chud merits is that it 
makes use of the Dccrclum of Gratian of 
Bologna (about 1140) W T 

See SciHJUHTlClhM. 
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PETRARCH, FRANCESCO (130 H 374). 
— Tlic gical Italian poet and humanist, born 
at Arezzo, wluLhci bis fnLher had fled fiom 
Florence After scvcinl changes the family 
removed to Avignon in 1313, where Francesco 
studied the humanities for four youin under the 
direction of Oonvcnnolc of Prato But bis 
studies did not accoid with the wishes of bis 
father, and in 1310 he was sent to Montpellier 
to prepare for the legul profession, On Iho 
death of his father, in 1327, however, he ic- 
liuncd to Avignon and shortly idler Look 
priestly ordois It wan about this Lime Ihftt 
lie met Laura, who inspired his Canzomac 
and jSmmete, which brought him into marked 
prominence and won foi him the fnvorablo 
notice of men of influence. In 1333 Pctnuch 
yielded to a reaLlnns desire to see Liic world and 
visited Paris, Ghent, Boulogne, and Lifigc, 
meeting well-known .ychuhus and adding to ids 
collection of classical Mss. In 1337 he with¬ 
drew to a quiet retreat at Vauclusc, near Avi¬ 
gnon, and llioic published the Latin epic on 
yl/nca, oil the appealanco of which he whs 
hailed as the poet lauiealo of Itnly. In 1341 
lie lcceivcd tho laurel crown from the hands 
of a Roman senator upon the lull of Lho Capitol, 
During this period three events Look placa 
of some importance in shaping PcLiinch's life 
and thought In 1345 Cicero's Familiar 
Letters were discovered, and Poll ai oh became 
the eager student of Lhat famous Uoinnn whom 
lie always acknowledged as his ninslPi. In 
1348 Laum died, and there can bo no doubt 
lhat her death was a profound Iohb to the poet 
she had so long inspired, But two years later, 
while passing through Florence on his way 
to the jubilee at Home, Petiarch met Boccaccio 
and then began what was destined to be Lite 
deepest anti most satisfying friendship of Ids 
life It was beyond question Pctiarch's eager 
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Biithuwisin foi the new learning which in- 
spiled liia friend and mude of Boccaccio 
another powerful instrument in the spioad of 
humanism 

In 1353 PeUnich abandoned Vnuclusc and 
took up hia home in Milan at the court of the 
tyrant, Giovanni Visconti Here he held 
the position of court orator mul ambassador, 
and wua pent upon many brilliant missions, 
notably to Charles IV in 1350. Ilia final 
homo was made at or near Padua under the 
patronage of the despot Finnccflco di Ferrara, 
Here, in his Inter yijirs, he met the Byznnlino 
Greek teacher Leontius Pi la tus. and apparently 
made an enrnout attempt to [earn the Girelt 
language, Hut it is clear that ho never mas¬ 
tered its difficulties for m his well-known 
letter to Homer (Ftm. XXIV, 12) lm iiekrinwl- 
edges that he was " not so fortunate as to 
have learned Greek" In 1300 Petrarch 
sought Lhc quiet of the little village of Arc)Uh 
m the Eugnncfin hills, where lie studied with 
the most unioimlting industry, employing a 
laigo number of secrotruics and copyists 
Ilcre he was Found dead among his manu¬ 
scripts and hooks on July 1H, 1374 

The pcisuutility or Poll arch is hardly loss 
interesting to the fitudent than his work. In 
him first flamed the ideal of self-culture, in¬ 
terpreted as the development of a flee, en¬ 
lightened personality through the medium or 
clafl.de prose and verse. Religious ns ho was, 
the conflict between hia spiritual interests, 
as lie conceived them, and his intellectual 
desires was a veiy leal one Introspective 
interest in his own men Lai states, Ins own 
aoul struggles, mark Pctrnich as Lhc fust 
modern man in Lius repaid The rentlci him 
only to scan Lhc pages of his Confessions (De 
Contemplu Muntli sen a mini Scentum) to 
appreciate how conscious of seK, of the inLerest 
and woith of personal aspiration and hLrugglr, 
is this pioneer of n new intellectual world- 
order While lie heaped contempt upon the 
Avon mats for a materialism closely hoi doling 
upon atheistic unpieLy, he yet found lL difficult 
not to regard the great el assies of Rome with 
the same veneration that lie bestowed upon the 
Scriptures To lus impassioned mind Ilomer 
Cicero, and others of the ancient writers lived 
lignin, and in his Letters he addressed them 
with cnthuaiaslic greeting. Animated by lua 
ideal of self-culture, he infused appointments 
which few men would have felt justified in 
rejecting Yet in Llio very hcait of his ideal 
ym'ip clcmenlH nf weakness which Increasingly 
clinracteiiaed the intellectual revival for which 
lie labored — the tendency to define self- 
cuUme uh ncsLlielie and liLerary appieeiation 
rather than in levins of a donumvUng social 
amt innNLl conviction 

When wo turn to Lhc scholarship _ and 
achievements of Pctiarch we cannot fail to 
rrcognize the unique character of Mb services 
to liuinan culture. He was InclefnLigable in 


his zeal for the collection and accurate tran- 
scrijitionof mamisciipts. Possessed of a truly 
remarkable power of arousing enthusiasm in 
others, he influenced a wide and varied group 
of acquaintances, through his vivid peisonnlity 
and his no leas vivid con espondcnee, and enlisted 
them in the cause of the new enlightenment, 
IIo was in truth the mouthpiece of his ngo, 
voicing with enthusiastic aonviclion what other 
men felt more vaguely Ilia scholarship was 
genuine, if not profound, and was the product of 
years of intense mduulry and caiefut analytic 
thought His zeal foi Lhc esnet transcription 
of Lho precious Mss, thus far collected from 
musty corners of schools nnd monasteries, led 
him bitterly to deplore the careless methods 
of the copyists of Ins day. 

Pctraich’e wiitings comprise his Italian 
verse (Canzone and Sonnets), his Latin Ec¬ 
logues and Epistles, with the epic of Africa, his 
Historical Anecdote s, Lives of Famous il lien, 
Life of Julius Ccesar , and certain miscellaneous 
writings, including the Confessions , Oraluww. 
and nimor Essays There should be adclru 
two sciious works on The Life of Solitude 
and On Monastic Lfisure Ills library, dedi¬ 
cated to the Republic of Venice, probably 
never reached that city. After passing 
through Lhc hands of the tyrants of Padua 
and Pavia, twenty-six volumes round their 
way to the National Library in Paris, where 
Lhoy now remain. A few of his other manu¬ 
scripts aio divided among the cities of Rome, 
Floience, Padua, Milan, and Venice, but a 
laigc mimbci have never been accounted for. 

W G. 

See Renaissance and Education. 
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PETTY SCHOOL.— Schools or classes 
piopiiinlory to grainliinr schools in England, 
The grammar school did not admiL pupils until 
they had learned Lhcii "accidents " The polLy 
Behind received pupils fioin the age of five and 
kept them until they could bo admitted to the 
grammar schools, or about Lhicc years. Tlio 
curriculum camnfcLed mainly of learning Ilia 
ARC and reading of English, with elements 
of Latin grammar. The Lorm 11 petty school ” 
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diil not come inlo use until the seventeenth (piestioM of political economy, IIb urged 

century, but the tonus " potties." " petits," the establishment. of a HlnDslical bureau, 

rf pettelcg," primarily young ciiildien, tiro and Imnwolf wrote w number nr essays in Poktl 

already found in the preceding century for rent AriPunclu'k In 1CG2 lie wrote ft Trends 

[owei school pupils The master of the gram- of Taxc# run/ t'oiifribiifioviri, uliich gives a correct 

mar school was not expected or poinprilcil to jicrounL of the origin of wenUh. In liie field of 

teach the pettier, they might he under the education, hit* most interesting work ia the 

charge of an usher, or the master might "assign Adiucc of IP, P. to Mr. NaViucl IlnrUih, for the 

so many of Ins flchulan in the Lluid uiul foiiiLh Advancement ofmnr pnrlirular PitUnvf Lenrn- 

foYina as may suffice to imtnict them” (Gum- nip, wULlcn m 1(147-UUK. It roiunnh of four 

b rough Grammar ficjinol, 1501), Of course pails The first coiniuofidH llmllih's pro- 

the preparatory training of Die potties might nosed OJJ'uc of Puhlieke A<MrcHsei t a eontral 

bo given by private bchooliunatei’fl, dame Immiu of infnniuvlbm, rcHi'iiveh, and ruinplln- 

schools (q v ), songschools (q.u ), etc As lim'd Linn of bibliographies Yummu OnparLinoiitfi 

by IIoolo (7 a,) m his pamphlet on the Petty are desonbed ami 111 l heir rom probe iimvcnegg 

Sc/iool, the use of thp term is extended to m- ret'nil ]lnc<m'a i i\W vlffnnti^ Tlu* "Gytnnn- 

elude not only pupils preparing for Die gram- sium Merlianiruiii or (’olU’dge of Tradesmen 

mar school, but Ihase who aie unablo to profit for Die Advancement of all Mechanical Aria 

by a grammar school odwcaUou and iciuam and MamiCndurcs 11 was to be an mstiUition 

in the petty or elementary school for a cur- foi the encouragement of >voikmen In perfect 

ricuhiiii including English literature, writing, their work; they were lo he ginnled frre 

and an tiling tic This use may he compared dwelling* and fellowships lo encourage them 

with Dio PHUcs Ecolcs (LiLUc Schools) of Dio in continuing at then particular branch The 

Gentlemen of Poit Royal (3 v ) # a use of tlio lenn study of puie wiener wan to be pursued at the 

which was common m Pang in the Middle Ages " Nnsocaimum AnadeuiKnuu/' a combination 

for elementary schools, an opposed to the high of hospital. immuniH of different kinds, ob- 

ot grammai school (Grande Ecolc) under the aervatory, library, rollootioiiH, u nil Abfdinnt 

chancellor. of the whole world*" 

See AncDAniANfl The education of child]on i« dealt with in 

the second pint of the Advice, 

PETTY, SIR WILLIAM (1023-1687) — Petty 111 Ids comprehensive view of the 
Political economist, horn at RoniHoy, England, school does not neglect Llie lenrherH, and hopes 
the son of a clothier After attending Die that " the business of education hIiouIiI not 
gminmni school at Romsey and oiwly hIiowiiir be (nn now) committed to the worst and iui- 
considerable* mechanical ability, he went loM'ii, worthiest of men, but . be heriomly 
ami later entcied the Jean it College jit Gnun in studied and pinrtnnl by the lu^t and nhlrst 
France, For a brief prriod lie wan in the royal persons " To this end lie lmiftnutOH Lhe value 
liftvy, but laloi he studied at Ulreeht. Ainulcr- of a study or iudiviflunl rhildieu and advises 
dam, anil Leyden, whence he proceed e il lo Paris, "Thai effectual Goiiihos In' taken to try tlia 
where he met Hobbes and Father Mmunw, Abilities or the IJodieH and Minds oM'inldicn, 

irmtlioimiticmiH and rriends of Deseiu It's, On Die strength of their Mommy, mclinalifin of 

his reLmn Lo England ho Look up his fatlier’a Llioir AlTeclionH ciLher to Viee or VorUir, mul 

buslneas foi a time and invented n. manifolding Lo which of them in particular, mid wilhull Lo 

machine, the " Pentograph," which biought alter wjiaL h Imd in Lhein, and iiiereasc and 
him considerable fame, lie again took up Lho improve what is good, applying ull ( whether 
study of niedicinc, which he had begun at good or had, to the leant Inconvenience and 

Leyden, and took the degreo of Doctor or most Advantage 

Physic at Oxford in IG«10 and brcainc fellow PeLty's Advice ahould ho claused with Mil- 
of Prasenosc College and pi ofessor of anatomy ton J s Ttaclatc and Loekc'tt Thoughts among 
in 1051, lie was appointed physician-general the most valuable contnlmlions to the devel- 
to the nrmy in Ircliiad in lGoil, and while thero opmont of educalional theory in England, 
helped to 9111 vcy the country in a scientific 
manner and with much mpidily and thorough- itefereneBB] — 

ness. At Die Reslomtion, Petty, who syni- Aimmhom, -T. \V Pioneers of ilfodrra ZJdiicafion 

pftLIiiiicd with the Cromwellian party, was baiiwaiiu, II W /iaifncan Journal of iiducaiiou, Vol, 

deprived of his appointment, settled 111 London, XI, pp. mo -uoh* 

and bceamo a member of a scientific roleiio Dictionary of Ahiiiumd Ihographu. 

Lhorc On Lho incorpoiation or Lire Royal 

Hoeicty (106%), which in pait was inspired by an PHARMACY, EDUCATION IN - — HIb- 
early work of his, Petty was knighted IIo toric Development — In onloi Lo undiuHtarul 
devoted much lime Lo mechanical inventions, Die piescnL Hiatus of pharmaeoutical educiilion 
among them “a wheel to ride upon" and a in this eoiinLry, it ih necesHnry to jitiiU 
douhlc-keelcd vessol, Both Evelyn and Pepys that, unlike Llm learned profesHioiiH, ])hnrnincy 
speak in high praise of his verfiutility, i fl still obliging to Llm nppriuiLiceahij) Hyatem 

Of his wnlmgd U 10 larger number deal with and \lna m apibo of iliu muvorsnlly rocognmu 
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dctcnoi alien of the modem thug store ns an 
educational fnctnr. 

Though the phnimnml )ms had his pre- 
cimois m antiquity and during tlic middles 
ages, he traces Ins duect decent rroiu the 
Italian apothecary of the IleiiaWHaupo, who 
hnd Ilia piofessional hirLh in the edict or 1221, 
issued by the emperor Frederick II. Tins 
edict cron Led Lhc public apolhmiry and e«- 
tnbh.ilicd Ida 1 elution to the physician and to 
tiio public. Fioin Ualy the aputhccaiy crossed 
the Alps into Germany, France, and England 
Although some of the apothecaries completed 
their education at the iLnlian and later at 
ollici univeisilics, Lhc large iiunibci were 
trained exclusively m the shops of their 
preceptors. In England they seem to have 
played, at least m pint, the idle of assist¬ 
ants Lo physicians, as seen in t'lmurer’s 
Canterbury Talc a ; latei they entered into 
serums competition with the physicians, and 
since the begimuiiG; oT the eighteenth ccuUuy 
have been licensed ns geiiciul medical practi¬ 
tioners Their place as apothecaries, in the 
continental meaning of Lhe term, was Jillcd 
by the picsent-day chemist and dmggist. 

In Pans the apothecaries were organized 
into ft gild, first with the wealthy spicem, 
later independently of them, As Midi they 
hnd charge of Lhe education and examination 
of apprentices Shortly before tlm Fiench 
Revolution the apoLhmuios' gild of Paris 
was reorganized ns a college of pharmacy, i e. 
ns a corporation of the maslci pharmacists, 
lleing Lluis proclaimed as professional rallicr 
than ns commemid men, Lhe duly ot Urn 
pioper education of Lltcir appi entices was 
thcicby made more impoilnnl then bcfoie, 
Ilowcvei, llm Revolution disposed of nil 
special privileges Since then the education 
of the prospective pharmacist lias been regu¬ 
lated by Lhe slate 

In Germany, where the .system of oonres- 
flioiid of npulhecai v shops was continued after 
LI 10 political ami eemumuci reorganize Lion 
that followed lhe Napoleonic wavs, the appren¬ 
ticeship was taken very seriously. The apothe¬ 
cary shop served not only as a means nf edu¬ 
cating the pluumacculieal apprentice, hut, 
before tho days of Liebig's laboratory at 
Gieusen, also as almost the only means of ac¬ 
quiring n jiiacLieal knowledge of chemistry 
Ilenco Liebig, although lie wanted Lo become 
a chemist, served an apprenticeship in tho 
apothecary shop at Ilcpponlteim Indeed, 
it would seem that Troimniuloiff'H piwato 
school, maintained in connection with Ida 
apoLliecary shop at KrfurL, must have sug¬ 
gested Llio idea of laboratory inst) notion Lo 
Liebig 

In England fclia development of pharmacy 
was haitipeicd not only by commercial, but by 
medical Umdoncios Among the small Lnidora 
on Ghepo ft licet, London, were the snicers 
and pepperora, the latter being organized into 


a gild as early ns 1180 Out of these devel¬ 
oped the gioceis, the sellers cn qiom, who re¬ 
ceived their first char lei m 1420, On them 
were confcncd tho clinigc of the Icing’s beam, 
the exclusive power of gniblmg drugs, spices, 
and imported merchandise, and the duty of 
examining tho drugs and medicinal wares sold 
by lhc apo thccai ics 

The earliest npotliecnncs in Ragland appear 
to have come fioin France in the fourteenth 
century, Not satisfied with the meic prepara¬ 
tion of medicaments, they booh indulged in 
medical practice, Their charter of 1617 ficcd 
them from their old enemies, the grocers, but 
then medical practice brought them into con¬ 
flict with tho College of Physicians incorpo¬ 
rated in 1611. Aftci a long quarrel, m which 
even lnonof 1ctiers took part, the apothecaries 
eainc out victorious in 1703, since which timo 
they have been lccogmzed in England as medi¬ 
cal pi at* ti tumors Prefen mg the keeping of 
shop to medical practice, Borne of the tiS'dsUiUs 
of apothecaries, as well as otheis, developed 
into druggists proper, such as wna Drugget, 
one of the chin actors of Jonson’s Alchemist 
Conflict between these and tho apothecaries 
over the rceoiiimendaliDii of medicines foi the 
sake of gain, led to the incorpoifttion of the 
Phni m aeon deal ftoricly of Great Britain in 
1812, which was given power to control its own 
cdupaUomil policy 

Such a development, coupled with tile gen¬ 
eral laiaticz fane policy of England, could not 
produce a highly developed calling of the 
pharmacist, Tho chemist in England, as 
Living wrote to his friend Yv 7 odder in the hUics 
of Lhe past century, is not a fhoirmt but an 
apoLheeary Yet according to English laws, 
the apothecary in % geneval medical practi¬ 
tioner, not mi apothecary or phaimncist in 
the runt mm Lai sen&o of the word 

United States. — AUhough the colonics and 
the original thirteen United .States obtained 
such meager pharmaecuLical literature ns was 
available to them almost entirely fioin Groat 
Britain, the idea of organizing \ocn\ colleges 
appears to have been taken from France, 
Tims, when the University or Pennsylvania 
in 182 L Look stops In Improve the educational 
status of tlm local apothecaries, some of the 
Philadelphia druggists rcBontcd this as iuter- 
foienco, and organized a college of pharmacy, 
ic, a coiporation of local druggists One of 
the objecls of Lliis body was to provide more 
systematic instruction than could lie offered 
to appvenlieeii in the e meting occupation 
of di up-stoic life. Evening lectures during 
tho winter were provided and a " school 
war started by Lhe college, 

The other larger cities followed tho cxamplo 
of Philadelphia in the oiganizalion of somo 
of the moic ambitious local druggists ns col¬ 
leges of pharmacy, viz Boston in 1823, New 
York in 1820, New Orleans in 1838, Baltimore 
in 1841, Cincinnati in 1850, Chicago in 1350, 

m 
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Sb Louis m 1K(H, Mobile m 1890 llul 
whereas Llia Philadelphia College of Phar¬ 
macy its educational activities ulimmt 

immediately, the Massachusetts College (if 
Pharmacy, although tin* second lo effect m- 
gamzation, did nob aenonsly nxiiiino its edu¬ 
cational obligations unlit 18GH 
Ah already pointed out, these colleges or ]>har- 
nmcy were coipnniUmiS of local cIiiirkihLh or¬ 
ganized Tor general profess ion n I purposes. 
Incidentally most of Llieni provided mine or 
Icaa reguini collides of evening lectures foi the 
benefit of tlioii appienliecs, and Intel fm such 
others from n distance oh did not enjoy 
similar advantages aL homo, An attempt 
to fustur phiirmaccnLical education by menus 
of a conference of delegates of Llie colleges — 
not of the faculties of Lheir schools, iL .should 
be noted — was made between the years of 
1870 and 1882, but failed During this 
period six now colleges weio organized, viz. 
those of Luuiivillo (1870), San Fmnnseo 
(1872), Washington (1872), PiLlsburg (187S), 
Albany (IHHL), Cleveland (IHH2) 

IL was about Lhin time that Llie slate uni- 
veisities of the old NorLhwest Territory be¬ 
gan tlioii pci tod of phenomenal development 
The University of Michigan, which had given 
pliannaceuLieal instruction since 180S, reor¬ 
ganized this department in 1870 Wisconsin 
followed in 1883, Indiana m 1HS-L, Ohm in 
1885, Illinois in 1H87 (since abandoned for 
an affiliation with llio Chicago College of Pluu- 
inacy). Since then mmiy slates west of the 
Mississippi have offered mmilni courses of 
iiiaLriieLinii Owing to the lack of endowinriit 
or other support, Llici older colleges had to 
rcsLiict their required insLiiiuLion to leclures 
and occasional quizzes With tho state uni¬ 
versities, the laboratory at once Look its place 
as one of tho most important menus of impart¬ 
ing instruction in tho basal sciences and llioii 
pharmaceutical application 

The fomth period is that of the second confer¬ 
ence, thn Goufeiencc of PhnmuccuLicnl Fac¬ 
ulties, organized in 1900, Of possibly moio 
than eighty instill) tionia in the United States, 
Unrly-lwo belonged to ibis conference in 1010 
Its standards aic still very low, but it must 
be l-cincinbcicd that, until fnvoicd by legisla¬ 
tion, the older eastern colleges lmd no entrance 
roquii omenta whatever Although a pieicq- 
uisiLc law 1ms been in Toi ce in the state of New 
York since 10(15, tho minimum munlier of houin 
of instruction demanded by tho Department 
of Education does not yet exceed 1200 hours, 
about one half or which must be laboratory 
work. Tho state iiniyeiflilicH demand about 
twice this amount in Lheir two-year couifies 
Based on one year of hiqh-aohool woik an a 
gonoinl preparation, and in many slnles not 
ovon that, pliai macoulical education in this 
countiy has still much to stiive foi 
In order to appreciate why such a low 
standard prevails m spile of tho desiic of many 


an institution to raise the Hlnnd/ud, it is jut- 
essaiy Lo know that the hULp boards of pliar- 
muey, and not the edurulnmnl institutions, arc 
the rojiuolling faoloi Since about 1875 Lhc 
practice of pliai lnaey Ims been controlled in 
one uluLe aftei rinnllm by legislation Tlie^c 
state pharmacy laws have ci call'd slate boards 
winch pass upon the qualilienlioii of onndidiiLofl 
for regisliation Ah a iuie, two clauses of 
pliaiiiiau idicnl pnictilmiicrN are recognised 
l>y Lhe.se laws lint, the registered pharmacist, 
who enjoys full pmilegcs m the practice of his 
calling, jiml second, Llie asmsIanL plminmmt. 
who enjoys liimLed priv doges only. Until 
recently no special schooling of any kind was 
demanded In addition lo the requisite four 
or live years of drug-store expeiienre demanded 
by law, the prospective phruinueinl could i»p- 
pare himself fm Llie stale bimid examinations 
m whatever inunner lie saw (it (Juiz com¬ 
pands and cramming hcIujoIh have played an 
impnrtniit idle in this pnqiimihnii fm the slate 
boards ('oriespomleiieo couihch have also 
given some aid Inasmuch us in lhc vase of 
failuie a candidate can repeal ml libitum his 
expellence bcfoie the hnnid, these cxuinina- 
lions themselves have been u fane 

New Yoik was the (list slate lo have a 
phaimaey law About tlurly-five yenii* later 
iL bceame the fust stale to enact preiorpumlc 
legislation* u\ legislation making giadualum 
fimu a lerogmzed school a prerequisite lo Lhc 
Hi a Le Imard exanuiuilion Similar legishilion 
will no doubt spiead Thus a ininiimini of 
technical eduenlimi will giarhially he piovided 
for, 1ml Lhe even nmic fundamenlal general 
education is still in a Hiid plight Only a few 
universities have thus far been In n position 
to demand graduation from It high hcIioo] 
m similar piepai nlion as a pin cqmsilo far a 
com.se in pluumacy 

In like manner as the pharmaceutical fami¬ 
lies Luivo organized foi conference, so the stale 
boards have mganized a National AsHociaLion 
of Boards of Pharmacy Much good in the 
way or harmonizing ideas and ex en iequip¬ 
ments hns aiiendy been accomplished So 
long, however, as those boards me composed 
exclusively, or well-nigh so. of icLnil druggists, 
much progiess cannot be expected The 
seveial boards of pharmacy, medicine, health, 
etc , of a given stale will have to be reorganized 
into one board of health and Hanilnlion, on 
which pharmacy is represented, before nny 
radical change can lie expected 

Yet in spile of Lhis rnLliei unfnvoiahle slate 
of affaiis piogrc.sH ih being made. Whilo the 
grandeur of huildmgH. not iiifrcqmiiiLly bur¬ 
dened by a heavy dent, is Lho moat striking 
outward sign, more siildle forces for advance¬ 
ment aic at work In 1892 Lho Univeieity 
of Wisconsin for Lho first time offored a four- 
years' course, on a par with Urn regular college 
course, lending Lo a bachelor's degree Since 
then a number of oihci universities have 
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followed Thus, a very different idenl ig 
being bold up to the phiii mney student. Even 
graduate woik 13 being done 

With llio older colleger, Llic gchonl woik 
was and still is supplementary to the lituning 
received by the apprentice in a drug store. 
At firsL certificates of attendance upon lec¬ 
tures were given, latoi the degree of graduate 
in pliammcy was crmRired The University 
of Michigan early followed English piactiec 
and gives tho degree of pharmaceutical 
abemiflt Some institutions abo gave the 
degiee of bachelor of pharmacy. A number 
of the casLnu lnatitulions now give Llio dcgien 
of doctor ef nlmmaty. The Univethily of 
Michigan first broke away from Llic drug a Loin 
experience icquneincnL foi graduation Even 
the older colleges of Hie East now offer courses 
and degrees to those who liavo not had such 
experience, but this is not the rule. In many 
of the colleges of pharmacy of Lhc laiger cities, 
tho college woik is so arranged that the sLudent 
can spend more than one half of Ida time in 
the drug sLore while attending college All 
of the colleges belonging Lo the Confeiencu, 
however, have abandoned evening ms true Lion, 
though lo a laige extent they still main Linn 
the character of a Farlbildwiys-AmtaU 
Germany. — In Germany a compromise 
system also exists, IjuL on a mnchhighei plane. 
The apprentice must have passed the 7£i?i- 
jllluio Freiwilhgcn tiiamcn,ic lie must liavo 
passed the Untcr-Sckuiula of the Gymnasium. 
After an appionlicoihip of three years he lakes 
the assistants' (ixaminalion heforo a local 
board Aftci three yeaia as assistant he goes 
to the university for four semesters and then 
piegcnta hiniHelf to the slate board, consisting 
mostly of mnveraiLy professors, with one or 
more Apolhekcr. Not a few ueimnn phar¬ 
macists, however, have completed the enLiro 
course of the Gymnasium, have contimied llicir 
university studies after the Staatscxamcn, and 
have taken the degree of Fli, D. 

France.— While Germany recognizes a 
second cla^ of pharmaceutical pincLilionoia, 
viz the Dioyisl, France has abolished llHsecrmd- 
clnss pharmacists as well ns the former herbal¬ 
ist, and now iccr)gnizc3 but one claxi, viz. tho 
plmimaciflt of tha first class Although tho 
apprenticeship still plays a rAle in tho educa¬ 
tion of Llic French phaimacist, only such 
pharmacies may now accept uppi entices ns tue 
licensed for this purpose by the Superior 
School of Pharmacy. The Pm in .school is a 
part of the Univcrsty of Paris and gives a 
three yearn' course for pharmaemn, and four 
years for pliarmacycn aup6ricuio. Like many 
a German Apolhekcr. so not a few Fiencn 
phartnncichs a premiere clonsc continue their 
unlvoiHiLy shidics for the depreo of docLnr 
of pharmacy, which in France m in every way 
the equivalent of tho degree of docLor of phi¬ 
losophy (See Franci-i, Education in, under 
Higiieh Education.) 


England. —As already indicated, m England 
the examination of the Chemist and Druggist 
has been the special privilege of the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Society of Gicat Britain since ISOS. 
Tina socicLy maintains a school in Blooinsbuiy 
Square Still, moat of the camhdaLcs for this 
diploma attend other schools. The course 
for the Chemist and Druggist at Bloomsbury 
Hnuaro covers one year A second yeur is 
offered for those who aspire to the honois of 
Pharmaceutical Chemist. A movement is on 
foot to improve the educational status of Lho 
British pharmacist One suggestion boka 
toward tho establishment of a five-year cur- 
vionium, or mure correctly an apprenticeship 
of_ live years, supplemented by systematio 
science courses in the technical schools con¬ 
ducted by the county committees or boards, 
fio long ns the education of the future phnima- 
cisl is a special privilege ratlici than a public 
duly, no fund amenta l reforms can be expected. 
Recently some of the newer universities have 
taken up Lhc subject of pharmaceutical edu¬ 
cation neglected by the older ones With 
these may lest the higher development of 
pharmaceutical education in Great Britain 
Other Countries, —In Austria, Switzerland, 
and Lhc Scandinavian countries, also in Russia, 
plmimaceutical education follows, more or less, 
along German lines. The other Romance 
countiicH rollow France lo the extent of Lheir 
ability, E. K. 
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PHELPS, ALMIRA HART LINCOLN 

(L7D3—18SA) —-Pioneer in Llio movement lor 
tho higher education or women and author 
of many science textbooks, was educated in 
tho Berlin (Conn.) Academy and studied 
botany, geology, and chemistry privately 
under Professor Amos Eaton (iy,u) of tho 
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Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy 
She taught in the district schools of Coiinciilb 
cut, was instructor of science m academies 
jit Berlin, Conn, Pittsfield, Mass, and Sandy 
Hill, N Y For scvci/il ycius she was All 
i lift turn tor in the Female Institute at Troy, 
N.Y,, conducted by her sHtcr, Mrs. Emma 
Willard (fj.u) She was later pnncipnl of a 
school at WesL Cheater, Pa , and hoi last work 
was as pnncipnl of the Patnpnaco Institute 
at EUicott’s Mill, Mel, where alio trained 
many distinguished women tcachci^ Hlio 
was An ardent Advocate of the scientific vs, 
the classical find litem y education for women j 
and she was the second woman (Professor 
Marin Mitchell was the first) to be elected to 
membership in the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science (fj.v.) Her 
publications me numerous; Lcclwcs on Botany 
(1828), Dictionary o( Chemistry (1820), Botany 
for Beginners (1833), Female Student (1833), 
Geology /or Beginners (IS3L), Chemistry for 
Beginners (1835), Lectures on Nalurol Phi¬ 
losophy (183(1), Natural Philosophy for Beomnen 
(1B26), Lectures 071 Chemifrtry (1837), mul 
flours with my Pupils (ISfi.H) With hei 
sister, Mis Willard, she translated from Lho 
French (1831) Mine Ncckcr do Sn nature j h 
(qv.) Progressive Education, Shu wioto many 
papers on Llic higher education of women, 
several of which woro tmnslaLed into French; 
and sho was active in the American Association 
for the Advancement of Education (q e,) 

W. H M. 
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PHENOMENALISM — A name given to 
two different types or philosophy Avoid¬ 
ing to ono Llioory. wlmL we* know is mih ply 
the appeni anccs oi real things, these apprni- 
ruiecs cnnsistuiR of the implosions which they 
make upon the mind This view includes 
within itself many philosophies otherwise 
diverse from one another, KnnLinn phenom¬ 
enalism! for example, is diattuguinhed. by llio 
emphasis winch it lays upon the synthetic 
activity of a priori powcis or the mind m fians- 
fonuing passive WnpirodonB into objects con¬ 
cerning which umvcianl judgments nro possible 
Spencerian phenomenalism emphasizes the 
fact that the unknowable thin RS-ln- themselves 
have gradually molded the mind, through 
heredity, m Lho long-continued evolutionaly 
process, so that the impressions made upon it 
arrange themselves in inodes which somehow 
parallel the lelatious of tlungs-in-them selves. 
Tho other type of phenomenalism is radical, It 
holds that there arc no thingH-in-thniiiNelves 
back of the phenomena and causing them, but 
tilings arc what they are known to bo Sliad- 
worlh Ilodgson in England and Rcnouvier in 
France aro the best known modern representa¬ 
tives of this kind of phenomenalism. ltd 


influence in developing the radical empiricism 
of James was considerable J, Ij 

PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EX¬ 
POSITION — See Expositions, Intwina- 
tional, and Education. 

PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF. — Tho t kief 
city in Lhe stale of Pennsylvania, and tlu* 
Mnnl rity in size In Llm United .States, It.s 
population in KUO wan L/ilO/HlH, which wan 
about one fifth of the total population of lhe 
state. 

Educational History.--The colonial his¬ 
tory of education in Philadelphia has been 
trnrnl, under the history of cducnlion in the 
elate of Pennsylvanin {qv). Private pud 
(lenoininjiliomd schools were eslalilinhed from 
tune to lime, mid these supplied the educational 
needs of the riLy until lhe nineteenth retiLnry 

Tho state laws of 1802 mid 1800 piovided for 
the organization of pauper sc lino Is, lull uut 
much was Accomplished in lhe city under it 
Under a supplement to the I .Still law, secured 
in 1812, lhe county eomnuMdonn a anil Lhe 
councils weie enabled to oignni/en few schools 
III liSll the M Pennsylvania .Society for the 
Promotion of Public Economy" uus organized, 
with Robots Vaux as Hum man of the nuli- 
cfimmiliee on pnldic schools In 1817 a num¬ 
ber of .schools aflei 1 the T.inieiisleihui plan were 
opened in Pliiladelplna, and in ISIS, ns nil 
miLconm of ugilalion, the legishituu* oiguniwd 
the county of Philadelphia ns tin 1 Fust School 
DisLiioL of Pi'iiusylvaiiui, and provided fm the 
ciUiudmw nf the cMidvvn ut tlw city at pulAit 
evpen.se. The eity was divided into orluinl 
diflLrlelfl j dlrectoiH were [ipiminled, out! for each 
Hcclion, to be known as the board of School 
Conti nil era, The beginnings oF the dual con¬ 
trol, which sn long roulimied, weie hero made 
by giving lhe appointment of leaelierH lo lho 
directum for each section. Tho schools were 
open only to indiRonls. A model school, 
under Joseph Lancaster himself, was opened 
in 1818 for lhe training of (rneheis In 
1827-1828 lluee Infant Uehuol tkiuctWH were 
organized in Philadelphia, and by 1S30 some 
ten Mich schools were in existence in the oiLy, 
In 1832 the ConlroUer.i opened an Infant 
Model School for the training of teachers for 
lhe Infant Schools, and in 1837 thirty primary 
schools, under the charge oT women teachers, 
were established as a result of Lhe movement 
The model ncliool lapsed ami bceiutio a gram¬ 
mar school after four yearn, and lho real city 
nuininl ncliool was not oHlnhlislied until 18*18. 

In 1827 " The Society fm the Promo Ituu of 
Public Schools " wan organized, mid this 
Society undertook to ugiLiilu for a heller 
public school law. The hlate law i>f iKM, 
OHlabliahing a geiiornl system of common 
bcHooIh (gee Punnhyuvania, Htath op), wm in 
part Llic lesult nr the work of this Society. 
The revised law of 1S30 ( which really catab- 
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lislicd the system, contained two pic visions 
of special in tort's b lo tius city of Philadelphia 
By the first, the Board of Crm Boilers of Uio 
Public Schools weio authorized to establish n 
cent ml high school, mid by Uio second, Uio 
obligatory use of Lho Lancaster inn system and 
Lho limitation of the schools to iiuhgciUa 
were withdrawn The ccntinl high school was 
opened in IH3.S, This was followed, in 1818. 
by Lire establishment of the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, Lho flint city normal school 
in live United Slalom 

In 185*1 lho Consolidation Act combined 
the ciLy ami county of Philadelphia, and an¬ 
nexed a number of suburban towns For each 
of tlieso n new scolionnl board was ermLed, 
and loerd or sccLionul mleicst now attained 
new importance Gradually increasing with 
the giowtli of lho city, there weic 81 sec¬ 
tional boaids with 108 inemhcis by 1880, 81 
sectional lioaid.s with *155 members by 1981), 
41 sectional boards with 533 members by 1000, 
and 13 sectional boards with 559 meinbeis by 
1005. In that yeai the law wna revised; Lho 
old Hoard was legislated out of nflice, a Board 
of Education of 21, appointed from the city 
at large bv Lhe judges, took their place, and 
the local hoards, whilo eontiimcd, had thcii 
powers inaLerially curtailed The new Penn¬ 
sylvania school code of 1911 made »lill further 
changes 

Present School System. — The control of 
the schools of the ciLy is vested in a Hoard of 
Public Education of fifteen, appointed by the 
Judges of Lho Court of Common Pleas of lho 
city, and for aix-yrai lenna. One thud go 
out of ofliro each biennium, For each of Lho 
municipal wards of Lhc city a Hoard of School 
Visitors of seven nipinbern is clenLed, for four- 
year terms, approximately one half going out 
of office caoh biennium, The members of 
these Hornds of School Visitors are paid $25 
(formeily $100) a yeai, arc requited Lo visit 
the schools every three monUin and inspect 
them, and lo make leports an Lo then inspec¬ 
tion and as to Lhc needs of their disLnct Lo 
the Board of Public Education They may 
also appoint the janitors for Lhe elrmenUry 
schools of their ward The City Conti oiler 
is elected as controller for the Boaid of Edu¬ 
cation, and appiovcs nil orders on the school 
tiensurci, certifies to all contracts made, and 
keeps a record of the budget and funds of lho 
Hoard. A Secretary is elected fiom outsulo 
the Hoard, while the City Treasurer acts as 
treasurer for lho Honid The Board also 
elects a Superintendent of Buildings, a Hupei - 
inLondeiit of Supplies, and a Superintendent of 
Schools Tim Hoard of Education defines Lius 
general policies of the school ayHleiUj onncLs 
all liofiCiiHury legislation, determines Lhc Lax 
levy and dirccLs expend iluiea, appoints 
teachers and other employes, and determines 
the qualifications and salauea of all employes. 
The huperyiaiou of,Lho school system is vested 


in the Superintendent of Schools, the associate 
superintendents, and the assistant (or district) 
superintendents The supervision of instruc¬ 
tion is in the hands of the school principals 
and of the assistant superintendents. The 
Board may appoint a hom’d of city examiners, 
oil nomination of lho Superintendent of Schools, 
to examine teachers for the ciLy, and of this 
hoard the .Superintendent is cl officio chair¬ 
man. The Superintendent of Buildings must 
he an architect or an engineer, ami he has 
charge,of the building, repair, anu maintenance 
of all Heliool buildings Ho appoints all of 
hm assailants, and all jamtois, except for Lho 
elemental y ward schools, and may romovo 
even these for cause The Supcrinlendent of 
Supplies makes all purchases of supplies and 
books, and attends to thcii distribution. The 
Hoard may levy an annual city tax of not less 
then five nor moic than six nulls, foi all main¬ 
tenance purposes They may also issue bonds 
for sites, buildings, oi debts, up to a total 
of 7 per cent of the assessed valuation of tho 
city If the school debt is less than 2 per cent, 
the Board may bonow money on notes, up 
lo I of 1 per cent They may also designate 
any bank as a depository for the school funds 

The school system of the city con Lams a 
largo number of different types of schools, 
adapting it Lo tho needs of a large and cos¬ 
mopolitan city. A. city nouuid school, with 
a three-years’ course beyond the high school, 
the central high school foi boys, with a .School 
of Pedagogy ns an adjunct; two high schools 
for girls, one of which is a vocational high 
school; three mnminl training high schools, 
one day and two evening trade schools; a 
number of disLnct high schools, in part as 
blanches of the above, evening high schools 
and Unde-school elates in nearly all of the 
higher Hohools; a number of special disci¬ 
plinary and special Imokwaid classes; day and 
evening olcmcnlaiy schools, evening schools 
for nlionaj kindci gui lens, an industrial art 
school, many playgiounds, school gardens; 
open-air schools; public lectures; and much 
special ins true lion indicate the nature and 
cxLenb of Lhc city's school system, In 1010 
the system rcquiicd 4G09 teachers and super¬ 
visory a died a, and emailed 175,549 pupils. 
The total value of all school piopcily cmploj'cd 
in 1010 was $20,932,030, and the LoLnl ex- 
ncmlitiucs for all purposes $8,242,218. 

E. P C. 

RolerancBB — 

An Aepf-s of lha J)d of Piibl Edue, of the IbL Sell 
lViat, of Vn , lttlft to drtn 

An Repin iS'irjif FiiM ScL of Phil , 1HH4 lo (hie, 
Udmonds, F 9 Ihstoru of tho Central High School 
of Pfoladelvhvt. (Fhilrulplplnn, 1002.) 
WlCKKIIHUAM, .f. I 1 Jiistoru of Ell UCflfHW in Fertrt- 

flj/fttmia (Philadelphia, 1H SO.) 
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PHILANTHROPY, EDUCATIONAL 


PHILANTLIROPINISM — A movement 
winch derived itg name from lIn* Philantfou- 
jHiutrucsUilihahcdut Dessau by Hnsodnw (f/.y ), 
m 177-1 The trim druulri the liuimnu- 
taiinn tendency which inspired tin* movemrat 
Pew educational institutiona lm\e lnul .such 
immediate influence. The movement was 
strong enough Lo attract and hold the mleie.Ht 
of men. m nil ranks of lift 1 mid of diveigenL 
religions and philosophical view* The* Ph\l- 
anthropmuni was the Holmul which wuh 
caUililiHhecl under Hie lutpuhm Riven hy Ilmis- 
fleau'fl um\lc It aimed to Lrum up uLizon.s 
of the world, men \vlu> recognized thi 1 cuiiniiun- 
ily of mteirHt aiming nil human being* Kieji 
and pooi boys worn taught together, distinc¬ 
tions of rohfiion woio md lerogniitcdj maminl 
and iiuliistiial work was introduced foi aoniil 
ag much as educational rensonn The vernacu¬ 
lar was emphasized as the medium or inaliuc- 
tion, Things weic placed heroic winds, and 
if objects could nut l>u obtained, pictures and 
illiistiations weiG used. Oriumnai was gmm 
a Bocondaiy place and languages were taught 
by improved methods Everything was done 
to niawc learning aLLi active and experience as 
bioad as possible. Special attention wan 
given Lo physical exorcise, health, and diet 
Among ardent supported were Kiml, Lea¬ 
sing, Moacs Mendelssohn, Iselin, Vim Iluehow, 
lint there were opponents, too; mainly the¬ 
ologians and old teachers Basedow himself 
was assisted by Wblke, Simon, Selnveiglimmer, 
CnmpQj Trapp, Hnlwnann. The Philniithru- 
pinum ut Dessau auiiLlnucil from 1770 lo 
1793, but Basedow was not ihructm 1 llvrmighmil 
that poriod- Cainpc (ry ej opened a similar 
institution at TritLow, near Numbing, in 
1777, and was succeeded in 1783 by Tiapp 
(c.y.), who had been professor of pedagogy at 
Italic (1777-1783), In 1781 Sabmnnn {<i u ) 
established wiLh the favor of Ernest II of 
Saxe-Ciollu a PAilniilAimnmnn at Schnepren- 
thnl which has continued to Hie piesent day, 
Outside Germany Lh« influence of Plnlon- 
Ihopinmin was .strongest in ft wiizci lurid In 
1774 Charles Ulysse dc Saliu Lranaforicd to 
Ilia castle at Mar.schlina in Urisons a school 
which had been established m 1701 by Martin 
Plantft ICari Friedrich Hnlirdt wna placed 
in charge, but left in 1770 to open a Plnlan- 
Dtropinum at llchlcshcim, Another school 
of this type wag opened by J D. dc Tflcharnor 
at Jenina in the game disLnot niul tiansferrcd 
to Ttcichcnau in 1700 where it mot with gient 
Hiiccosg under II. 2aohokko. 

The Philimtliropiniatio movemeiiL was na 
in fluent ml aa the rGslaloixlun in drawing at¬ 
tention to existing dofcctfl in education and 
in leading to Bnlulory reforms A large body 
of litovaturc wns inspired by it; (VinpD'H 
Allgemeine Revision <les gcaammttin Sckul - tmd 
Rrziehnngswesen in sixteen volumes, and Ida 
^TaunsduucioiRclicr Jaurnalj and Trapp's Vcr- 
aycA einer Pildagogik may be mentioned. In 


nimllmi iluirliuii the new ultiliule Lo cliilihcii 
led hi a huge niiinlirr uf hooka written for 
chjlili eu by Crmipe, .Snbnuum, and nllum 
Seellwi.now; (JaaiI'i:; (ilJiHMienis; Bai.z- 
M\NN 

Uelcrcntca -- 

Momioi . 1 ' T*xthwK of the Iheloru of l'd»rotwt\ 
iNi'U \urk, lull)) 

Hi iikiiii, 1C V /-in t/Uttjif\tItr //< i (j, H(i»unt,n I\rz i' L - 
/iriafld- uml (tt\itrnrhhiLt \\ til, m v, Phtft\nthro)ti- 
mitnuH, 

if tuttmhit tier Krtuhung, VoJ IV. Pi l! (.ilullHim, 

I MW J 

PHILANTHROPY, EDUCATIONAL — 
Till* custom of giving for educational purpiihca 
ih one of longstanding and of the grcnLegt impor¬ 
tance, It IiiiiIh liumeiouH illuhlnitions in Lha 
chiHsical jieiiml and, im nmnecicd with Llic 
chin eh, hecaine w nlcsiuead and of fimdameiilal 
higriiJicimee dining the lute medieval ccn- 
tuneh Following the Iteformulnm, Llicro 
was il niaiLed ihelinn m LIhh ciihLoiii. but 
theie w'eie penodh in English educational hiu- 
loiv wlieiein chanlahle gifts for education 
again bn nine \ cry geiieud, Niht through Llic 
mlne.st of dissrmting bodies m dux eloping 
highei edueatioiml jntrieMH of (hen own and 
lalei llumigli the intrioHL of the ealablishcd 
elniieli in Imildiiig up an cIcmcnLiiry Hcluml 
HyaLem, Lhe Ho-nillfd eluniiv seliooln {([v). 
The enlne liislmieiil |dm»e of this Lojuc uf 
eilueatimml pliilunlloopy is presenLed under 
the euplion Endowmeiih (i/e) Jiutit hecniB 
quite evident Lhat the eMsIeiire of an rjitab- 
hslieil cluireh anil tin* giuwtli of ululc aubhi- 
dued nv Hupimitvd mdimd syMeina, but on the 
continent and Inter in England, 1ms resulted 
in Lite aliophy of Lliin aigniliemit Honal rus- 
tmn In Anii'rira, owing pnilly to the alisrucc 
of nu eatnblifihed ehilieh and, even when local 
oi general goveriiinenlul Kiippoil of education 
boon me geneial, jmjlb' to the fact that such 
mippoit awniteil (lie initiative unrl eiiupemlion 
of the people LheinHelves, ]>nvnte phihinthropy 
has played a very huge ]uut m the develo]>- 
liiGnl of the entire ediinilmnnl .syslem 
AL present the extent or piivnLe philanthropy 
for educational purposes ih one of the niofit 
signiRcanL phenomena in Ameilciin life, and 
cmtninly when coinpnied with condiLions in 
other countries one of the moflt fdgni/jcnnt 
leatures of the educational syfllpm. In 1010 
22 pei cent of the cntiie income /if the G02 
iiinvoi.siLicfl, colleges, and Loelmological hcIiooIa 
reporting In the Umled BlalCH ChnnniiaHiuiier 
of Education came by way of beiiefaclion. in 
flinuunla ranging TrOin Huiua of a few dollnra 
Lo ovor a million, find over 52 per cent of 
those giflH lviLs applied na permanent endow¬ 
ment LuikIh Five bundled and thirteen of 
these insliliiLiuiifl are controlled by private 
corporaLimis and eigliLy-iiim 1 by city, ataLe, or 
nation. These fuatH nhrnr poinL Lo the present 
rngniflennee of pil’d a nth ropy in higher educa¬ 
tion in llic United Stales. 
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Doubtless ilio same instinct, fundamental 
to group m gi'innal, winch piompls iho 
humblest man Lo li'liovo Ins brother in dis¬ 
tress, is fmch hr lioic in man's higher intellec¬ 
tual aspirations a suitable interest for the 
bestowal of dimity. Tim one type or giving 
is prompted by immediate needs, ami seeks 
only to conserve; the other by lcmolo nmls, 
and look« toward progiesa, 1C the one is 
socially negative the other is as distinctly 
positive. And regardless of the the olios of 
Turgot, Adam Smith, Ilobhouso, and others, 
Lhut the 11 dead band " polity in education is 
inimical to progress (net* Endow muni's), yoL, 
ns will lie seen m the following dingimns, Rifts 
and bequests have played ami lire playing no 
small pint in making our higher institutions 
of learning what they me The following 
chart, including the (302 institutions lcfcncd 
to above, will null cate, so fur ns luunbns of 
schools can indicate, the part which philan¬ 
thropy has played in establishing colleges and 
universities fiom the beginning down to 1010. 
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Tlio simple gifts of 11 sheep, cotton cloth 
worth nine shillings, a pmvtcr flagon worth 
ten, mid such silver goods as fmit dishes, 
silver spoons and jugs/ 1 recorded among 
Harvard's early receipts do not seem to fore¬ 
tell the millions in stocks, bonds, and real 
estate winch arc among hor more recent 
gifts. From an analysis of gifts to educational 
msUludouB it is clear that i( native to the total 
annual income, religious interest is on the 
decline, and scientific intcicsl is increasing; 
that the qualifications of seliolaiflhip aic re¬ 
placing those of liidiRmco, that it is a specific] 
rather than a general educational mtciest 
which prompts the Rift, mid that tho number 
of intcicsLs has increased correspondingly with 
the number of professions and callings that havo 
gmdunlly been opened to college graduates. 

The following analysis of the gifts recorded 
in the Appleton and International Yearbooks 
and the World 1 1 Almanac —gifts of five Lhou- 
Bftiid dollars and over, made during the years 
18D3 to 1010 — will Hiiggest the relation of 



The early histoiy of higher education is a 
very simple sLoiy, and Lhe extremely local 
nature of our eaily foundations, such ns Har¬ 
vard und Yule, which were built for and by 
Massachusetts and Con lieu Lieut irsprclivdy, 
and for years developed nccmding to their 
neigliborhood iiilerrsls, Hlniuls out in Htrong 
contrast to Lho reeent FoiuidulionN of UliicaRO 
and Stanford tJniveiHitien, lho Cnniegie In¬ 
stitution, mid tho tlenernl Education Hoard, 
whose iutevcflts are at leaal iiidiuml, mul whic,h 
arc in no seine products of local causes and 
conditions These Leiideucicfl seem to in¬ 
dicate that philanthropic inLeiestfl and methods 
have kept pace with our rapid development 
in population, wealLh, nnd business methods. 


educational to other kinds of philanthropy 
in this country dining recent years. As tD 
form, iL will be noticed that there ia a slight 
tendency toward gifts rnlhcT than bequests; 
and that education is icccivmg moro than lmif 
of all the gif La. 

The actual importance of these Rifts in lho 
support of higher education is seen in the dia¬ 
gram on page 570, statistics for which weic com¬ 
piled from the annual Itcporls of the United 
H Lidos, (JnnunissuHicv of Education. As pci- 
iiimieiit endowment funds aecmnulnto, natu¬ 
rally income from that source moicAsca, con¬ 
sequently 22 pci cent of tho total income in 
11)10 moans much moio than a similar propor¬ 
tion m 1871. Statistics for the past few years 
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Bhow tlmt about 50 per cent of all gifts to 
higher education are applied ah permanent 
endowment, over 30 per rent goes lo buildings 
and improvements, and less than 2(1 per cent 
for current expenses. 

TOTAL BENEFACTIONS IN THE U S. 



Unlike England, philanthropy hns had liltJo 
tu do with cluimjiilnry cduunUuu \\\ this coun¬ 
try dm mg ita duly history, and save induce lly 
it has done htLle in later yearn. The Peabody 
Education Fund of 83,000,000, established in 
1807, was used during its first four jears in 
starting city systems of public sdinoh in towns 
and cities throughout Lhe southern states, 
Lhon to 1875 it was uhed Lo aid in llie establish¬ 
ment of state flysLems of public schools. Its 
next work, 1875 to 1004, was to aid rlemenLmy 
education mdiiectly by Lhe linimng of teacheis 
and by etUabUrthing the idea of stale norm at 
schools throughout the small The John F 
►Slater fund of $1,000,000, established in 1 SH 2 , is 
devoted to the training of coloicd children in 
iiulustiial pursuits, the Anna T. Jeanes 
Found a Lion (1008) of S 1,0(10,000 is to be de¬ 
voted to the fosLeiing of nrgio rmal ncbools; 
while tlic studies made by the ItiUihell Sage 


Fmindatioji are indirectly devoted to this end 
These me n few noteworthy cases in rereiiL 
years 1 ml do not nuggesl the educational, 
social, and iiulmlirnl problciMH which philan¬ 
thropy nought Lo solve in England through the 
endowed, the charity, and the workhouse 
M'hunls 

The nrnlileinH or secondary rduenlion Imva 
received mime attention. Most of the early 
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endowed and cliureli colleges had pretmmlory 
departments, and many mieli aie si ill mniu- 
Liiiiied The history of the academy muve- 
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incut ih Id a larfle cxlcnL the history nf private 
nuinificcnrc in tut effort Lo Holvn Blimp (if lho 
problems of Hmuiciury f'iJuciitioii The work 
of the OpimtaI Education llonrd (10Oil) wan. 
up Lo 10()n p devoted lo Horondnry, rural, and 
ncpro education in Dio southern tiinLvtt, ruid 
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oua of its present aims is Die development of 
n system of public high schools in the aouth. 

Tim experience of l'lnglaml which ic.HuUcd 
in Lhc establishment of government commis¬ 
sions for Liu? investigation of Lhc infhipncc of 
Lhc u dead liiiml " in education, and finally 
in 1800 in Llie Endowed Selujola AcL (q.v.) 
should have BiiRgralcd Lo America Lho wisdom 
of Accepting lhc aid of philanthropists in edu¬ 
cation with duo precaution. Tlic early gif Lb 
to Harvard, Yale, uiul Columbia were in largo 
part direct to tho college, leaving Lha Trustees 
to amily them ns they haw lit Yet the early 
President of Yale several times complained 
that with all the money roocivcdj so much of 
it was given for lho development oT some pm- 
tioulnr, oficn some new, line of work that Lhc 
college was very much in need of funds A 
gift for a new wing to a hospiLal lays upon 
flUuic benefactors lho burden of iLs support. 
Many peculiar and too often unwise gifts 
have thus been in ado in Lho brief history of 
Ameuoan nhUanLhropy. V(*L p if wo Lake note 
of the modern methods in giving, thcio scema 
to bo reason Lo believe that we are fores Lai ling 
some of the inform tunes which 1 
flowed schools of England. In ■ 

Peabody, piabibly thiough tho 
Pobeit 0 Winthiop of Bosto 
a new and import ant idea in 
methods. With him there not 
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take into account all the important factors 
in the lifo of the recipient and not merely those 
lying on Ilia surface, and to deal wiLh present 
need with a view to future efficiency as well 
ah ta immediate relief. The donor also feels 
increasingly tho need of making Job brnefne- 
Liona sciunrc with all his other social relations 
Not only must the left hand know whnl llin 
right hand does, but it must be admitted fmnkly 
that auo and tlie same mind directs both. 
These points of view having been met, tlm 
civing of charity in whatever form j elates 
itself directly and in numerous aspects to the 
field of education Tho following educational 
aspects of modern charily will be consuleml 1 

( 1 ) tiauung the recipient in efficiency; ( 2 ) 
social woik boconiiiig a profession; (3) popu¬ 
lar education, looking toward the levnoval of 
dome of the individual caiihcs of poveity; (4) 
research and agitation for legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative rcioims; (5) education by con¬ 
ferences ( 0 ) education by periodicals 

( 1 ) Tho lftYRor and truer view of llm recipi¬ 
ent of charity, taking into account not merely 
Ins condition of need at the moment, but his 
social relations and responsibilities, trying 
to understand his past and Lu flafeguaid hifl 
future, leads necctmuly to considering whether 
]na need is due to fault or to niisfoitunc, ami, 
if due to his fault, it points to an effort to re¬ 
vive, develop, or trnin whatever latent poweis 
lie may have, in older that he may become, if 
possible, a Cully Bclf-aupparLiug economic unit 
The cducatiminl development, especially of 
juvenile clinigos, the training of the adoles¬ 
cent m mdustiy, and the development of the 
unused faculties oil the part of Lho adult have 
become a part of all welL-consulered relief 
work 

( 2 ) This conception of cliniily calls for a 
considerable degico or acumen and a high 
degree of efficiency on the part of those who 
are to administer it It calls for specialination 
in work. Any one can pass ouL coimi to beggars 
on the street, but only men of training and 
efficiency can so give relief as to increnbe the 
power of solf-suppoit and thus diminish lho 
fuLurc need of relief. Until quiLc recently 
those who had been fniluiea in some other lino 
of woik, oi suffered from impaired health, or 
lack of tact, ov want of cnmgy, wore ycgimled 
as clearly marked out for the position of almoner 
or relief agent, It is now evident that such 
persons cannot be consideicd coinnclcnt to 
undertake tho delicato, difficult, educational 
pvobbsm of modem cluiuly In the late 
eighties and the early nineties a considciabln 
number of linpoi Lnnt charitable agencies in 
Llic larger cities began to look to the colleges 
and universities Tor trained men and women, 
not only as their duel executives, but also 
to fill Lhc subordinate positions, At the 
International Congiess on Philanthropy, held 
in Chicago in 1803, the writer presented a paper 
on benevolent work as a profession, calling 
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alien lion lo Lho fact that clmrildblr and correc¬ 
tional activities offered nit attractive field 
which college and univeiHity mem were just 
beginning to appreciate 1 rain about that 
lime the number of well-liiuuerliueii aud women 
who rho.se the field of uncial work as a career 
rnpully iurrenHed Ah a result Lho work of lho 
ngenrirs choosing such oxenilives beeumu much 
more vital unit Hliiiiiiliiliug, rill moled nmali 
inoie alien! ion from the (onummitU'H m which 
they were placed, and brought inLo the field of 
cliHciihHioii am) nr Mnn many mat leu ut civic, 
rrmumiir, miriid, inul poldloril mlercHl lm\hig 
a direct hearing upon lho romliUon, needs 
or relief of llie pom 

It had now heroine evident, however, Hint 
the ginduale of a college or university Bill] 
lurked much in Ihr way of piepnrulion The 
('Jiarily Oiguni/ulirm Society of New York 
City led llie way in a further departure, the 
rsliiblislmienL or a uelmol for the Raining of 
uncial workers Tins Hchool, organized ns n 
summer nmm* in iKilK, developed mlo n cdutso 
extending Lhrough Llio imunl hcIiooI year m 
1903-1004, and was greatly uliengtlioiied by 
an endowment of u (punier of a million dollars 
from the late John S Kennedy in 1001, winch 
was mereiuwd lo n million doUnu by iv legacy 
from Mr. Kmnecly, ireeived m 1010 

Similar inslilutioii.H have since been eslnb- 
link'd in Chicago, Rendon, .St Louis. mid Phila- 
(lelj)lua. The School for ,Social Woiheis in 
IkiHUm was established m UKI3 under lho 
joint aunpicen of Iluiviml University anil 
SiminoiiH College The Cliiengo School of 
Uivics and PhiluuUiropy, established in 1003, 
and tin* Sf Louis School of Swiul Rcommiy. 
CHtulilwhed in 100L, uro mil din’dly eouuectcd 
with oLhcr education id instituliuiiH, but arc 
earned on m each case liv groups of persons 
closely Ideal died with the loading agencies 
for social betterment The Philadelphia Train¬ 
ing .School for Soeinl Work wan estab¬ 
lished laigfly by those mleioated in child- 
caring work m Lhat city All fmn of Uicbo 
institutions are rapidly beeoming fully devel¬ 
oped professional hcIiooIh, ami nocial work 
is rapidly gaining recognition as a trained 
prcfeGHion. 

(3) From the Htudy nf the lirst methods of 
tS ieving individuals and fnmihu, the trained 
social worker luiluinlly passed on to consider 
Llir possibility of a«cw Labiing and of restrain¬ 
ing some, at leant, of the gicaL causes of pov¬ 
erty The development of mcdieiil and annul 
Hcicncea hna given new and moat unpnrlanL 
information an to tilts lelalionn of disease to 
povei Ly, and new and most valuable iveapons 
for the eoiupiesl of diseiiHO. The first Hociely 
for the prevention of Luboiculoflin in the 
Uni Led Slates, Uuvl In VennHyWama, v/as an 
iiwlopendent organization The second or¬ 
ganized efl’orL for the pioveiition of tuber¬ 
culosis, and perhaps Lho most cITcclivo and 
far-reaching agency of Lho kind in existence, 
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ia the Committee on the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosiH appointed by the Charily Organization 
Society of the City of New Ymk m 1002 The 
campaign for the pievcnlien of tuberculosis 
in tho stale of Now Yoik, oulfiido of New 
York City, has been carried on by tho State 
Charities Aid Association, which was organ¬ 
ized m 1872 for Lho special purpose of securing 
tho improvement of the condition of public 
clmritnnlo inslilutionH ami the ad in inis trail on 
of public relief The National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
was composed at the oulseL largely of phy¬ 
sicians, but included also a group of activo 
and effective rcpiesentnlives of aocinl work 
It is gcneially Lho ease throughout Lhe United 
Slatci that stale and municipal campaigns 
for the prevention of tuberculosis aie either 
earned on by committees appointed by chari¬ 
table or ldicf societies, or that Lho active woik- 
ers in independent agencies for the pieven- 
tion of tuberculosis am drawn from Lhe ranks 
of those who have been active in clmitublo 
work These campaigns for the prevention of 
tuberculosis aie, however, now primaiily edu¬ 
cational. The tuberculosis exhibition, with its 
accompanying publicity, populjii leaflet ami 
popular lecture is practically a new departuro 
in popular cducaLum 

Tire effectiveness of the exhibition as a factor 
in popular education bus been developed by 
ohailiable agencies more strongly than by any 
oilier group A tenement house exhibition, 
organised liy the Cluuity Organization Society, 
was the fust step in a senes of events which 
Jed Lo Lhe creation of a tenement Iioiiho dcpnit- 
ineiit in Lhe goveminent or Now York City 
The Slate CJluivilies Aid AHSoeiutiou, m pui^e- 
cuLing its movemenL for Lhe pievenlion of 
tuberculosis, has hciU lmpulai exhibitions Lo 
Lhe county fairs thnnignoul Lhe state of New 
York, and to lho HLute Fair. PlmiH arc rl- 
leady in hand for Llm utilization by elmiitahio 
agencies of tins mime form of populai education 
for restraining ollim great causes of poverty 
The relation of utLeinperaiiee and of i mm or ably 
to disease, insanity, blindness, uiul other 1111 s- 
Iortunes i a likely m the near future to be 
brought home to people generally by chari¬ 
table agencies, in a mnnnci wliidi bids fail Lo 
be fai more convincing Lhan any other presen¬ 
tation of the arguments Tor light and simple 
living 

(-1) In their search for Urn causes of poverty 
and ni their eJToil.s to control such cairns, 
charitable agencies have, in a number of in- 
slances, taken the lead in informing and mous¬ 
ing populai HcnLiincnl as lo the need of new 
fmiiiH of adiiiiniHlnilum and in seeming leg¬ 
islation for Hindi changes in administration. 
The search foi Lho causes of poverty, empha¬ 
sizing in certain a spec Is the remmsibiliLy of 
the individual, has neverIhclcHs done its chief 
Her vice in pointing out the direct 1 elation 
between certain social conditions, legist alum, 
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and adminsLration and poverty Tho move¬ 
ment to secure better legislation in the nutter 
of employers' liability in a number of states 
has gained its chief impetus directly fiom in¬ 
quiries set on fool by social workers The 
Pittsburg Survey, undertaken by Chanties, 
now The Survey, winch, in turn, is a dopai tmenfc 
of Lhe ChnriLy Organization fiucicty of tho 
City of Now York, is probably the most widely 
known, ns it is perhaps the most comprehensive 
and Car-Ycnchmp; effort to give a ccuuneto 
deseiiption of the actual conditions of life 
and work in an American city, in such foim 
as to dihclosn the responsibilities pf the various 
factors in tho community for condilions affect 
ing health and life, and the directions in which 
nuininpal administration, legislation, and con- 
Rciienlinus employers should move 

(5) Tlio devcloimicnfc of Lhe professional 
spirit among .social workers led naturally to a 
(lesiin foi an exchange of experiences and views, 
and Toi the discussion from time to time or 
problems of common interest, What is now 
known thfl National Conference of Chari tics 
and Correction came into existence in 1874. 
through the agency of the American Social 
ficicnco Association The National Confer¬ 
ence of Charities and Correction, while pri¬ 
marily a meeting place for the expression of 
opinion, and while it does not founulate plat¬ 
forms, nor suggest nor approve legislation, 
lms bccomo im educational factor of great im¬ 
portance. In Lhe absence of any federal bu- 
icau or department dealing with questions of 
this nature, it lias served to a considerable 
extent as a means by which nctivc citizens 
in the different slates have been informed in 
Home degree as lo legislation and administra¬ 
tion in other states It Jins tended Lo prevent 
excessive divergences m legislation or in policy 
ah between diJToicnt staLcs, and has affoidcd 
at lensL an opportunity for advocates of vary¬ 
ing systems to soL foiLh Lhcir claims and to 
defend them While the difficulties of Bccur- 
mg anything like a harmonious development 
or social woik in the different states under our 
federal system seem almost insuimountablo, 
llic National Conference of Chanties has mado 
a subs taut lal contribution towaid the develop¬ 
ment of a common body of knowledge and 
Lownrd an intcrcliangc of cxpci iences More 
leeeiilly there lins been developed in many 
Hlntos an annual state conference oT chanties 
mid eoi’iorLion which, by enlisting the intoiout 
of local officials and agents of local societies, 
many of whom would not attend a national 
gathering aLa considerable distance, has helped 
lo spread the influence of the national body, 
Lo inisc standards of work, to discourage easy 
satisfaction wiLh lindilional methods, and lo 
make advanced legislation possible. 

(fl) Modern charity has to its credit tho 
development, as part oT its educational woik, 
of a number of periodicals, several of which 
have meiged ill one,— The Sumy, which cx- 
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orta a very substantial influence throughout 
the country The dimities Review, o.slab- 
liahcil by the Charily Organv/iUion Society 
in 1891, under tho editorship of Dr John II. 
Finley, then secretary of the State Chanties 
Aid Association, amhinw president of the City 
College of NowYo$k, aftci a period of ten years 
was merged in Chanties, a weekly started by 
the same society, with which were subsequently 
merged the Chicago Commons mid Jewish 
Charities, 

It is perhaps not too much to say IhaL in llio 
course of the last four decades, rhaiily, from 
being HOUiHlpiiR incidental, irrational, umo- 
laLcd to the main cun on Is of social life, has 
become a thoroughly vital influence, mUh cas¬ 
ing ilseU consciously and directly to the piob- 
Icrns of Bocial education aiul of political reform, 
oh well as to the education of the individual 

II. F. 

Inferences: — 

IlnACKinT, J R SnpCTusion unit EMuenfioft m C/wirv- 
fic-s (Now York, 1003 ) 

CJjarilits /ictiew, C/iurilifJ, and The Survey, (Mew 
York, IHDO-IIUI) 

I'oaHflj HomxJI. Care of ffrafifrifr. MCff/fcfcd, and delin¬ 
quent CMklrca (Mew York, 1002 ) 

IUht, ir II Preventive Treatment of neglected Children 
(New York, 1010 ) 

/Vi)reeding, National Conference ChnntiC & and Cor¬ 
rection 1874-1 DU; iiIhcj Cfuinu/afiiw Index arid 
Guide, 1D07, AlrtMiftor JoPwon. Angolu. Inch 
Proceeding#, Slats Conferences of Chant!/, idlin’si 
Secretaries of fitnlc llnnrch of Chanties, 
Preheating* iVn/io;inZ vlsjocifi/mri — Stud]/ and Pn- 
lenhon of Tuberculosis (Nuw York, 1D05-1U11) 
PuUl call (ins, iYafromd Child Labor Committee 
(New York, 1001-1911) 


PHILBltfCK, JOHN DUDLEY (1818- 
IBSfi) — City superintendent of Hchools; bom 
at Deerfield. N.II , the 27th of May, 1818, and 

5 rnduatcd from Dartmouth College in 1812. 
Lr was Icachei in the high school of lloxbury 
and Boston from IS 12 to 1817 and principal 
of a grammar school at Quincy fiom 1817 
to 1852 Ilo wag for two yems principal of the 
St a to Normal School aL Now Britain, Conn , 
and two yoara state superintendent of the 
schools of Connecticut, In 1850 he was 
elected city superintendent of the schools of 
Boston, winch position Uo held until 1878, 
lie was special educational commissioner to 
the Vienna exposition of 1873 and director 
o( Ll\e United States to the Pam exposition 
of 1878. lie was also a member of the inter¬ 
national jury of education at hoLli Lhcxo ex¬ 
positions "lie was Lho first American city 
superintendent of schools to win international 
distinction.” 

Mr. Plrilbrick'a educational writings include 
Truancy and Oompulsoiy Education (1802), 
Cily School Systems in the United States (1885), 
several addresses in the Proceedings of the 
Ampi ican Institute of Instruction, articles in 
Uuisson'a Dictionnmic dc Pidugogie, reports 
on the educational exhibits at Vienna in 1873 
and Paris in 1878, America* Union Speaker, 


Primary Speaker, and ropm Is on the schools 
of Boston, Fm hCiverul yenis ho was editor 
of the Connecticut Comm cm »S rhnol Journal 
and tho IfnssnrhuHrtts Tencha lie* won prom¬ 
inently connected with the Connecticut 
Tcaehcrfl' Association, the American IiisULnto 
of Instruction, and Urn Nnimnni TiiUienlton 
AiHciPinlion (<!<] v ), and hrld offices in all these 
associations. IIih report on Hie Tenure of 
Office of Teachers is n valuable educational 
doe u men l \V S M 

iSce Boston, City op, Ten urn; oi>' Teaoheuh. 

nc/eroncofl, — 

IluHTim, Laiwun, pihtur JfiiumiiU of [Fie n iul 

Strvirra of John I) PJnlhruL, (Hnalrm, IfiHH ) 
WlNHinp, A 1$ Ureal Amt ricnnRdwniora (New York, 

1 M)<J) 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, EDUCATION 
IN THE,—CuiiMhls of inlands ami IhIcIh, 
31<U in number, with a total nica of 127,853 
Bipiare miles and a population m FJ10 of 
8,270,802, Formerly Spanish possessions, they 
wore cnled to America in 1898 Manila i,s 
Llio capital, 

Historical —The Filipinos were not wholly 
illitoralo beforo Uw m rival of their Hpanirtli 
conquerors Tho influence of the civilization 
of India had extended to Malaysia and modi¬ 
fied Llin quUuio oT the jniiuitivn fureat-dwell¬ 
ing and fieagumg Malay** Kyllaluo systems 
of wnLing were in line in the Philippines. 
(JJuiiuo (ItdnciAn dc Inn Inltn Pilipinas, 1(104) 
Htates, "So given aio thene inlanders to rending 
mid willing that there in Imidly a man, mid 
much less a woman, that does not mul and 
v/nlo in letter h pmrimv to the, inland of 
Manila" “They wiiLo upon canes or Lho 
loaves of a pulm, using for a pen a poinL of 
iron/' Theso syllabaries passed rpuekly out 
of use among tlin peoples IMinHlinnuntl by llio 
Spanish, and no actual eMunidefl have come 
down to oh, Llimigh Liu* form of the HyUidmnefl 
has been pirseived ms lined by Bisaya, Tapa- 
log, Pampimgo, PiuigaHinan, and llokano. 
Similar syllabic forms of writing are atill 
oniployed by tho uncivilized Maiigyan of 
Mindoro Island ami Llm Tagbanwa of Palawan. 

Mohammedanism had also eiileicil tlin south¬ 
ern islrmch of Lho nielupelngo and sent 
colonists to Manila Bay, The entrance of 
tins fiuth meant a new sniuec of civilization. 
with wnting in the Arabic ehaivioterH, and 
books of law r ,s. gononlogioa, mid devotion. 
Tho Moio peoples of Mindanao and the Sulu 
Archipelago Him maintain tenehera and nanus, 
while the proportion who can wule their Moro 
languages in Arabic ulumiotei is smpriHingly 
large, 

But tho dominant influence in lho eivilmi- 
tum of the ifllandH wan destined to bo Euro¬ 
pean and ChmLiuu. The permanent occupa¬ 
tion by Spain begun with Legiizpi'H expedition 
in 1555, It was an American undertaking and 
it enjoyed the profit of Unco genoiations of 
G74 
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Spanish colonization in Vmmeu The Span¬ 
ish noiiHciomu* had iovciILoiI [i^aniHL Urn cruelly 
of the West Indie*; Lus (Jukiii whs siill living 
in the mouniLeiy of Jiih order nl Vnlliulohd, 
and the oxpurionon of yearn with the American 
Indian was available Lo guide the ccmmioroi 
in hh efforts Lo Mibriuo and civilize the Malay 

The conquest was achieved with siirpiming 
rapidity anil with liLtlo conflict. The "In- 
dnms,” in iiurnr* Inure wiLli Uiu system in vogua 
in America, wine Riven in cnconucf idris to llm 
Spanish mddiory Then numbers ul Him limo 
weie few, probably not over (100,00(1 in Llui 
portions of Lho islands subdued Thorn worn 
no lingo miLtlemeuts and few powerful chief¬ 
tains oLlicr than lho .sultana of Mngmdnnao anil 
Sulu. 

Tho apUilual conversion of the Filipinos 
was for n limo delayed A few Augustinum 
fruus went out with the fiisl coinpicioiH, ImL, 
aflor more than a decade, (iovernoi Snnclo 
wrote that thorn wero only Uiiilnun fiiars wiio 
could say mass, and ho was not mne that any 
understood the language of llm natives A 
year later arrived a company of Frail uin cans; 
two Jesuits, shorlly followed by others, eiunn 
with Lho first bislmn in 15SI, the Dominicans 
arrived In 1587, ami in KiOd lUn liecnlleeta or 
unshod Augusliniiins. As Into a,s L301 Lho 
ropuiL of a friar lclaLen that ilicre weie no 
missionaries on the islands of Leyte, Nogins, 

14 a hoi, Sam iu, Mindanao, Manhole, or many 
otiusr Hnuillci islands wheui the natives had 
boon under LribuLo fm nearly a generation, 
bub in that year the king of Spain began Lo 
provide fienmmrtly to ward live humbug out of 
missionaries, and there wore soon 31)0 scattered 
among llm utliuuk, llu* uumher rising lo 
appiaxunatcly 500 in Lho succeeding eentuiy. 

Those missionary friars gathered tho Indiana 
into towns m rtfluccifincn t L)uill ohiuolien and 
parish houses or cunvcnfoz, and organized Lho 
communities both civilly anti nvliRuuiBly. 
IJy tho middle of tlio eighteenth eentuiy they 
had Llm whole airlupelugo reduced to docility 
to Ehiifllian nLo and pmeLine, except the 
" Moio country," tho mountain region of 
Northern Luzon, and tlvo forested and moun¬ 
tainous interims, inhabited by wild people, 

Homo attention was early Riven to educat¬ 
ing tho natives. The missionaries learned tho 
diva a Malayan languages spoken in tlio 
Philippines, reduced them to written form, 
intioduced tho Human alphabet, n iul early 
established printing offices where weio pub¬ 
lished caleohiainflj hooka of tlooLrino and devo¬ 
tion, and graimnniH and vooahulnncs of tho 
n all vo ton guns. In on eh cirnwutJo it was usual 
to conduct n naLivo hoIiooI m Lho dialect, 
taught by Mio HacrjHtan or ndiuo hum Mo 
dependant, of tlio church, whoro boys and girls 
of tlio town wore propiuad foi communion and 
perhaps learned lo wrilo Lhoir imbivo longues, 
Tho loaching of Spanish wns not aLLomplod 
until late in tlio Spanish regime and was 


opposed and condemned by lho fiiai.s ns likely 
to loosen Lhe aiitlionty of Cluuch and govern¬ 
ment 

Music ul insLiuniciUa were inLiothiccd for 
purposes of woiahip and recreation, mid tlio 
aistoiUHliiiig nptiLudc of tho Filipino in musical 
djiccLiona has made common m every village 
pianos, harps, violins, and the Lmurftfrm, 
Organs mo played m every church, and it ia 
a pour Lown that lias not a native orchcstia 
and band. 

Tho motives which led the Spaniards to 
establish Hcooudaiy and high schools in tlvo 
Philippines weie Lho education of lluir own 
sons and training foi llic priesthood Tlio 
pioneer institution was the Coldgio do Snn 
JoM 1 , a college and semiiiaiy established by 
older of the king uf Spam, opened m I6(H 
In 1G10 iL secured a bequest from the encomi- 
ctuhrt) of Mindanao and from this endowment 
supported and educated fioin twenty Lo forly 
students (becas) for many decades In 1G44 
it obtiuuecl by papal liucl the light to giant 
degiecs A loyal decree of 1722 iccitos that 
" Lhe greater part of tlmsc who to-day obLnin 
their prebends have been ieared and piosecuLcd 
their studies in Hun Jusd ” In 17G8 cm the 
expulsion of Live Jesuits it was caufiiicated, 
Limn elected inLo a school of medicine and 
pliminary Its possesion became a subject 
of conlroveisy Limb las Led lo the clone of 
Spanish miLlioiity and was revived under the 
American government 

In 1010 Llm Dominican, order founded tho 
College uf Santo Tomas, which in 1045 by 
papal bull was mado a umsmUy A letter 
of the king in 1041 staled tlio desire Lo sco it 
possess the name quiddiculioua ns the uni- 
vorHiLies of Avila, Piiinplonn, Luna, and 
Mexico. At tins pcnotl it taught giammnr. 
vheLorio, logic, philosophy, and eubolaaLio and 
moral philosophy, had about thirty secular 
HtudenlH, and bestowed the bachelor, licentiate, 
master, and doctor degrees. I3y tlocrco of 
1785 it rccoivcd live title of ’* Real" > and 
became known as llm " Royal and Pontifical 
University of Saint TJioinas Aquinas." Tlio 
teaaluwg of civil and canon law was added 
in tho eighteenth century, nnd in 1875 courses 
in medicine and phunnucy Tho " Moiet 
Decree " in 1870 attempted to secularize this 
institution and biing lb under government 
control aa tho " Uniyevaily of the Philip¬ 
pines," but tlio opposition of tho Church pre¬ 
vented the enforcement of tho decree. Since 
tho Amciicnn occupation it Ivdh reorganised and 
amplified iLa couracfl ancl is attended by Inigo 
mmbore of Filipino student*, especially thoao 
seeking a training in Inw. 

A mimlior of other secondary hcIiooIh, in- 
ohuling bentrnns For orphan girls, oxisted from 
an early dnto. Tho Coldgio do Han Junn 
ilo Lotran, oBtahliahcd about 10tC as a sohool 
foi orphan boys, dovolopcd into a secondary 
school nnd, in charge of the Dominicans, be- 
C75 
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came a preparatory school lo Lhe University. one foi gills in each town of lilt* islands, lho 
n still exists and is lately attended instruction lo be gmlnUims anil nUeminncc 

At Uio bogmnmg, these nml siiiuhir insliln- obligator, expenses of llm nc'liiioln Iu bo 

tinns were not open to Filipinos, but during eluugrd oil the lucid budgets, school tench- 
bbo eighteenth century lliu pinuliiu? grew of era lu be. exempt from llm pi*ih»mil um’ice 
ordaining native curates, and thn upenud the tux and lifter live yearn 1 hcimcc lo become 
way far Fihpnui education In 1S00 fivo “ pmrinn/cs" or local luislomits Clovern- 
11 conciliar flo^nl\ft^lC 3 | ,, otin for each diocese, muni elei ind positions weui In be Pilled hy 
wore opened Lo Liam native priests, and in prefoieuru fiom Lius ranks of ('\perienrcd 
1802 they wero placed in idutrgo of Urn Pimlint teadima; a Superior f lotiiiiiission of Quinary 
F&Uuws The instruction at Uieso Houuiianea tied.motion wan to consist of the ( ivil <Invmmr 
was not ndoipiato to piupani a trained clergy, of the inlands, tlm Aichbisliop of Mamin, nod 
and thecurates becamesubject to Imishdepie- seven olhris, the palish pinels weio to be 
datum, capceiully afLm tin? opening of Llm M local impeeloiH u mid ilurct m dim-lion in 
Suez Canal (1800), when llm numbers ol Lliu Chnsliun duoluim and hioiiiIh Fifty yoam 
regular aiders mci'enfled and nnlugonihiii ilevrl- ago so eoinprchcihivi 1 u Hclieim* of native 

oped between tlniso Spanish misdonarios and enlightenment win more of a novelty in nduniul 
tlio Filipino piiesls (c/r? iffos*)- adniiniHLialhui than it would be lo-day 

Up to and past the middle of the nineteenth Despite lho defects mid liiiulutiOUH of Die 
century, cilucathm nunaiued wholly in the plan, it must lake plan* iih a iiiiniw scheme 
hands of the Church, and while 1 tin* mass of in Lhe modern education or backward peoples, 
Filipinos received instruction in llm parishes The plan limn liuiugm nlcd found alow ituIi- 
m (loRtrinc and catechism, them weie pincli- zulum, neveiIlmiras, u\ the Host 1 of Spanish 
cully no cclueaLcd Filipinos outside of lhe rule some 21 hi) mUooIh wen* lepoilrd lo be in 
clergy In spile of mpented deeiees of the opi'intiou, and most Uiwns laol buddings fur 
king enjoining the use and tcadiiiiR of Spanish, hoys and for gills The Leaching, however, 
this huigimjjc had in iifle no progress in nun g lb n was fur (imu saii^fiietovy, Die imihods poor, 
natives Travelers m the islands up lo 1S70 and the msimcMon wim Usually confined lo 
nio unanimous that the Filipinos able Lu speak Die native dialed of lhe locality In hjiiLc of 
lho Spanish longue were miely met thesn duiwlmiks, it in umpiring how couhiI- 

Meiuiwhilo lho increase of corniueiec, due eiable u iiumhei of unlives ginned m least a 
to tin; opening nf the ai rhipelugo and lho alight knowh ilgf 1 oT Spanish mid Llii‘ luilimnnts 
production of hemp, sugar, mill loluu'co, <if eduealion Such was lhe educiiliuuivi 
hugely in Llm builds of native families of local munition when, in ISOS, tlm Fliili|ipi]ies 
pi o ini lie i ico, had produced a Filipino aristae- pulsed finui the miveieiguly of Spain Lo lho 
racy with wealth anil ambition Knowledge United Stales. 

of Spanish wns n RrmiL distinction, und odura- Present System, — The Anienean army 
fcioii foi thou .sons wni ciLRcrly suught hy men occupied Manila August 111, IMIS, und on 
of menus, Seplmuber 1 thn puldie Helmuts of the city 

About 1802 began a movement of young were leujieiiod Lillie uUeinpt wih made at 
men abroad foi .study Tins jn-acLice con- firnt Lo change the leaching oi rliseiplmis, hut 

timiodj inimy being duven to study uliunid Ameucan leuchera wn'iMOigugnl liM‘(*nmieiK;e 

bcaauso of Lho obstacles piesenLeil in Urn in.stiuclinn m KiirIisIi. A year Inter, iih the 
Philippines und tlio danger of being marked occupation of the lHlundn nehnnerd, Nehools 
as n flopaiatist or Jilihustcro At tin? end ciT weic opened geueiiilly, army uflieeiH \uio 
Spanish uilc some hundreds or young Filipinos eluuged Dieir overnight, and leaching of 
had lorunccl the countneH of Furope gmlifying English w.m licgun hy enliHled men Pmbnbly 
their curiosity and their Lhii^t for knowhslgc a tlioiisand achooln weiein this wav conducted 

Many of theao young mnn boro ihainalic jimts by Lhe army, even during lho jjeiiod of wur- 

in Lho jjpriod of Revolution ^ fmo. Tlio Mililiuy Dovei-noi urged on the 

The education of Lho Filipino wan Rieatly eehool work an a inoimiro " calculated la pacify 
advanced by Urn return in 1850 nf the Jesuits, Lhe people rmd to pninue and (‘\|ieililc lho 
In I8Q0 they established Llm Atoneo Afunici- rcbtorution of imiii|iiillity, M The,sc Inplily com- 
pal, a aocoiulary soIiodI .supported by the city mnndiLldo elTorls opened Lho way for lhe edu- 
of Manila, icorgiuiued Bince tl\o Ameyieivn calumal work catidilinhed by tbe lMnlippino 
occupaiion as a piivaLo oollcgo. In 18015 CoinnuHnion. 

Uic Simniah government reaolvccl Lo ebtabhah Tlio aliove CninniiH.sion, under ijiBlmcliona 
a syaLtun of public luilmcuon. Il waw mi fvom VirsUhnil McKinley to lURanwn a civil 
important h top in lho Spanish program to poveriiment for the archipelago, icached lho 
roform n-iul inodernize Lhe Philippine! athninis- Philippines m June. 10(10, mill ooniinenred iln 
Lrnlioii, Tho important duui'co of Dccem- lahurs as a iegedalive lwidy on September l. 
bor ( 20, JH03, was insncd by tlw oohmial before roanlung lho iahiudH, it engaged J)i\ 
minisLer, Jos6 do la Concha It deciced a Fred W, AtkiitHon of Hpiingfield, Afanfl , aa 
uoimal .school in Manila under lliu JeHiiits. a general aupeimlondent oT education A 
a school of primary instruction for boys and biond survey of tlio educational needs wns 
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iimclcj qualified hoUIhth disclmigeil rloin the 
volunteers word engaged an LoiichciH, mid now 
Huhooh woio opened with lho cooperation of 
army oIHcui 

On Janumy 21, 1001, Lho Commission en¬ 
acted an oignnio school law (Act 74, mib- 
flcriuontiy amended by ncL 477 and other 
acts) which centralized tlm administration of 
all public Haliriul» m a Bureau of Ediicntmin 
It wus provided that instruction should he 
fico and secular, that Lho English language 
aliould bu Llm basis uf inslniolioii, Lliitt ioh- 
gioua instruction might he giveu Lu \mhlw 
schools oil curium days by priests or other 
qualified poisons ImiL not liy Line hers Tim 
education of both sexes logethi'i, while nob 
provided for by law, was assumed Anoimal 
school and a Lnulu school woio authomed. 
Authority was Riven Lo the General Hupei in- 
toiulcut tn engage 1000 American Leachers 
and bring them Lo the inlands, assigning them 
La towns whore conditions warn most favoinbln 
These teachers were pioniplly seemed, and 
by October, 1001, 705 weie uL walk in nearly 
all pails of the inlands In 1002 the number 
nicroiHud to 02(1, the hugest iiiinibm evei at 
once m Llm field This pioneer wink was 
grontly einbarnmed by difheulues of com- 
n in men Lion, disturbances duo to bandits or 
ladr6ncs t the dihing'iiii/.aliuii of local govern¬ 
ment, upon which the niuiuieiiaiica of primary 
schools depnndml. and eipecmUy by n sumo 
epidemic of choleiu which swept over the 
archipelago in 1(102-1003, In .spiLo of extreme 
disadvantages, soine 2000 hoIkioIh were con¬ 
ducted, the natural i/Wtimi of tlm English lan¬ 
guage was begun, and a eunsidernblo nunibei 
of piimiisiufi young people were brought under 
the personal influence of high-minded American 
Leaciieis These you hr natives were Llm 
nuchiu.H of Llm new el mud and leaching force 
utdiHpiinsubh) Lo llm purposes of the govern¬ 
ment Night schools for adulLs were early 
cslnljli.shed in Manila and, proving popular, 
night classes were uutlionzed and eomlueted 
by American teanheis in many towns They 
woro gradually discontinued after 1004, except 
in Manila 

Tito first work was of a pi unary character, 
tho mm being to lay a bioad basis for popular 
onlighlonmunl. But Lho domain! for higher 
matiucLiou in English was soon felt, and by 
AcL 372 (March 0, 1902) secondary schools 
woro authorised to give nonnul training, 
agriculture, anil manual training, besides 
aenduinic and commercial insLiaction, 

At tho end of 1902 Piofcwor Bcvmml Moses, 
first SouruLury of Public Instruction and 
Philippian Ooiniiiissiiinor, resigned and was 
mtcieceded by (leneral J, F Minith. Dr 
Atkinson leHlgiied at tlm samo lime, and was 
succeeded by l)r, 1C. 1C. Bryan, Supeiiiilmulcnt 
of the Normal School, He wuh followed in 
AuruhI, 1003, by Dr I) P, 11 arrows, who had 
been for two years Chiof of tho Ethnological 


Survey. Dr Barrows continued at iho head of 
Behool work until Novcinboi, 1900, when he 
was succeeded by Mr. Frank II WlnLc, who had 
entered the Leaching scivicc in 1901 

During 1903 and 1904 improved conditions 
made possible a itipul building up of school 
work and considerable improvement in admin¬ 
istration The mini i malm Lion is highly cen¬ 
tralized. The Du rotor of Education (foimcrly 
(loneial Superintendent) appoints and pro¬ 
motes supci inteiuleuls and teacheis, pi escribes 
the emu sea of study, authorizes the opening of 
new schools, Bcleela ami purchases all text¬ 
books and sujjplic’s, which mo furnished fico 
to public school pupils, and approves building 
plans The Director is Responsible to the 
{Secretary or Public Instruction, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the Commission nml who has in Ida de¬ 
partment five other bureaus besides Education* 
The number of division siipeiinLendcnLB orig¬ 
inally provided (ten) was inadequate, and the 
number was mcicuhcd until one was appointed 
for each pi uvinee The pi o vinces were divided 
into some 400 " districts," and an Ameiican 
leachci was designated ns “aupcmsoi ,J of 
each Under these aclivo men new primary 
HchonlH woio established, and many young 
Filipino toacheis engaged and set to work. 
Tho aim wii i to extend the public school 
advantages Lo the people of the " barrios " 
This aim has been kept constantly m view and 
bun been nearly leidwcd 
The expenses of all instruction arc divided 
hoLwcun the insular, provincinl, and municipal 
govern men Us, Lhe expenditures foi 1911 being 
5/,70,7,9.™, $104,043, and 51,258,230, icspcc- 
tively, a LoUl of $3,128,831 

k7ciacntnri/ Education. — In tho school year 
ending Maicli, 1909, 4194 primary schools 
were conducted Aiul attended by no less than 
570,502 pupils, about two fifths being girls 
In 1901 the complete program of studies was 
issued It represents a rlepAllure fiom Ameri¬ 
can school curricula. It provides for lluco 
sorts of public schools piinimy, 3 years (ex¬ 
tended Lo four yoaifl in 1900); lnLarmcdiAto, 
Llneo ycAis, and secondary, four years Tho 
subjects taught in Lho primary schools arc 
lending, language, arithmetic, gcogiaphy, 
hygiene and sanitation, municipal government, 
music, (hawing, and industrial work. An 
lnstmcUon is in English, and all (caching at 
tho present time in primary schools is done by 
Filipino teachers Industrial teaching has 
received much emphasis. The Filipino is a 
( loft aiul niLiatiu worker The railed end 
useful native vruuuiCacUucfl, such hb basketry, 
mat and lint braiding, wore selected in 190a 
for teaching m pi unary schools Loom weav¬ 
ing. lnco working, and embroidery have bcon 
added, and by tho diffusion of theso arts rc- 
munemtivo household occupations are being 
cioatcd and extended. Oardonnig is also 
taught as a pi unary school subject, and thereby 
new vegetables and food plants arc inbioditccd 
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ii\to many part 1 ? of Lho lslaiicla, iSinco 1900, 
industrial teaching has Leon staiulrtidizud, 
mul nearly 400,000 pupils are now engaged in 
sort of iiuLualiial work The pnnnuy 
and intermediate textbooks luwo been written 
especially for Philippine schools anil arc 
models of good inothods and of the publisher's 
art 

The inLoi mediate schools worn from Uio 
first vocational as well as academic, Six 
specialized intormodiulo couiuos were fixed 
upon in lOO0; naingly, Remind, leaching, 
fanning, tool work, business, and housekeep¬ 
ing and household arLs. There welu 215 
mLoi mediate schools in 1011 attended hy 
26,000 pupita 

Secondary Education. —Secondary schools 
in 1004 wore limited to one for cnuli piovmco. 
Comprehensive plans were framed for Lheir 
development aiui Lhe aid oT provincial govern¬ 
ments was secured foi ohlaiiuiig hinds and 
buildings, Theso schools have heroine Lhe in¬ 
tellectual contcis of the provinces, and many 
possess laigu tincls of land for athletics and 
for farming, olid gioups of buildings including 
shops, domestic science buildings, and doi- 
uu lories 

ALLondance nt all schools is vnlilnLarv. 
Commilsory aUondance, though ficquonlly 
uigou, has novor been authorized by law 

Tlio school sysLem is closely coordinated 
with tho public aervico, and Lho examinations 
given by fcho Civil Service Bureau uro token 
by himdrods of intermedinbo and iugii school 
graduates who thereby become eligible for 
public appointment. The bureau of Filuou- 
tion has also provided courses of training for 
producing skilled aaaUUulEi in several Inunches 
of lho Goveninionb: nuraefl for the Jluroau of 
Health, appionLicc surveyors for tlui Bureau 
of bands, and rnngois for tho Bureau of 
Forestry, bcsidca training clerks, stonogiuphors. 
and a teaching forco of over 8000 men and 
women 

In 1003 the Government provided a plan 
of sending selected students to the United 
States Some 209 have boon appointed, 
usually for Tour years, but tlm plan has been 
discontinued, na University facilities have 
bocn piovidcd in tho Philippines, 

Schoolhouses —The rapid growth of tho 
system of schools made necessary the use of 
hundreds of rude sclioolliouses or native con¬ 
struction, but notablo progress is now being 
rniulo m emoting permanent sobool buildings 
of conaroto, Tho first Philippine legislature, 
on its organization in 1907, passed, as its 
first act. a bill providing $500,000 for barrio 
school buildings, ft Jms since duplicated 
this sum. Thoro havo boon other important 
insular appropriation*! far school buildings 
and numerous private donations, 

Athletics, — A most impoitant part of 
school work ia athletics, Amorican spoils 
aro coining to oxorb great physical and moral 


influence Fluid meets nro held in all prov¬ 
inces, and there me four Intel provincial 
niceh, besides tho insular meet at the annual 
carnival in Mumln In iDll, *1H2 competing 
butnlmll teams played 12(11 ulliml games, 
while a single pioviuoo bad 110 organised 
school Lumas. UuskeL ball is played by girls 

Tcachas —From llio bogiiniing gicaL al- 
Leiilion linn been ghen Lu Limning Lhe nalivo 
teiicluir, without wJioiu education must have 
continued on nun rm linos and without a per¬ 
manent roolhold, Tins is accomplished hy 
"Limning classes" conducted hy the super- 
vihihh for lheir corps of jmuiniy teachers, by 
11 vacation normal m In mis " held in oneh prov¬ 
ince fui Cuut weeks, clu'U jcu,i,tiud by "vaca¬ 
tion a hsu in blit s " at Manila and a few oilier 
impel taut places Coriespniidoure etmitiei foi 
tcaclieis (u(l coiidnoted by the eonlrul office of 
the buieiMi. All imlivo (cucIicih mo eaiefully 
graded m respect to uUuinmenls, and en¬ 
couraged to keep constantly advancing 

Tho Aineiicnn Lenelims, who now uiununl 
to ovoi 700, come fiom nil parts of the IJniled 
{Slates Those fiist apimiulid in 1‘)01-JIH)2 
weio selected by Lho (ionciul Hii]M*niHemlenL 
without exiuuiuaUun lent. In 19*13 some 125 
were hcloctcd, under aulhmily of Lite Civil 
Ciovemor, hy the Catholic Chili eh in the 
UmLed Slates Kiiu-n Llmt duln all uppuinl- 
nunits have been under the civil nuviee nf the 
islands, and eligibility is obtainable only hy 
passing exannnaUoiw. Then* in an agent in 
Lho United HtuLes for meeting prospeelivo 
LeiichoiH, ami Lho lUucau of Insular AITnua 
at Washington gives nsshtnnre. Knoh year 
u u avuiage of 100 now lean hois, mostly men, 
am nppuiutrd. A vacation uHseinlily far 
Amenaan teachera wan (slaiibnlied at Baguio, 
Lho summer capital, in 1008. The icgum is 
a cool, elevated plateau ruvricd with Junes. 
Courses mo given by Ice tutors fiom Amciican 
Umveisiliofl and uunfei cnees oil school woik 
nro held 

Special Schools, — There arc Hovenii 11 insu¬ 
lar schools." The Normal School at Manila 
provides an advanced cmusc for training 
teachers mul, pluvious to tho opening of Lhe 
umvciMly, pi Miami pupils fur college, medi- 
cnl studies, and study of llio law The trade 
school at Manila is equipped for lunching 
mechanical drawing, woodwork, machine shop, 
motor lcpair, wliedwrighling, wood carving, 
ceramics, textiles, and minor industries In 
addition to tins ccntiid trado school, cncli 
provincial secondary school lias woodworking 
shops mid a moduwiical drawing depm Inicnl, 
wlnla several have machine shops nlso. Allo- 
goLhnr 358 manual training slmpH in the schools 
aro reported. In Manila aid also a higher 
School of Commorco mul tlui {School for Llio 
Deaf ami Ulind. Tho NauLical School in- 
liciiLcd from Lho Spanish i^gimo was closed in 
ID07 

Results, —Tho results of this witlo attompt 
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at education arc becoming imuufesl English 
' n spoken by ymmg people uud childccu in 
practically every village, and Lite dom Ln useful 
and enlightened life Iiuh been opened to tliou- 
Biiuclfl of young 1111-11 and women Thu Bureau 
aims to abolish illiteracy mid give the entire 
population tlio basin of an edmnlion. If the 
picacat cIToiIh me Hiislninrd, lIiih end mil be 
nearly attained for the youthful population in 
tho course uf another decade 
Tlio school effort among non-Cln islmn 
peoples, numbering about imn nullum, \a 
not as extensive, but nigmlicunl ichiiIU have 
been secured (Vulral hi’IiooIh, wilIi piuvi- 
ftion Cm boardingpupils, aie pltu'i'd at the larg¬ 
est ci'iiLflrs of the pagan population and an in- 
dustiiftl and literaly education h given. Much 
aie the Igorot hcIuiijIs in Lhe Mounluni Pi ev¬ 
ince of Luzon, schools foi Ifugao and Ilnlno 
in Nuevn Vizcaya, for the lhikidntm and 
Manobo on the Inland of Mindanao and for 
tho Tagluinwn. or Pulinwm Over 12,0111) 
pagan children are being llnin educated, 

The nohoolfl of the Moio Pinvinrr are not 
under the Bureau of EdneuVuni, lml are con¬ 
ducted by a superintendent who h an official 
of that government Mohammedan picpi- 
dice and opposition have ImuUucd Lhe develop- 
incut uf schools among Ihene penpli'H, hub 
conic m\ty schools aie coinlucLcd, including a 
secondary school at .Sunilmanga. 

//iffArr titiurnitnn - - TJie Philippine Legis¬ 
lature by Act of June IS, 1I10H, I'Hlablinhed Uiu 
Uiiiveraity of the Philippines H is a cor¬ 
poration composed of si\ ra njlicio and live 
appointed lmnnhera ealletl" i egmU* " 'Hie fol¬ 
lowing colleges have been eslablihlied. Medi¬ 
cine, organized in llHld, lahmid Arln, Agruuil- 
lure, Veteiinnry Science, Engineering, Lau, 
and Find Arts Tim (\illcgn of Agiieulhiro 
is located at Los IluftoH, Lsigunn Province, 
tlio othor collegia an* aL Manila. Them 
colleges, oxcopl Pino Arts, receive only gmd- 
uates of high or m’cnndnry schools, Tim 
College of Liberal Ails is divided into tlio 
junior college, imeholin degree, Luo yearn, and 
iiciuoi college, muster degree, Lhren add Humid 
years Tlio other University courses are from 
three to five yrara 1 duration Tho his. col¬ 
leges wero nlLended ilnring tho school your 
1D11-1D12 by 501) students, tlio School of 
Fine Aria by 801 atudenls 
Tho /re is loin of untrue lion madn possible 
by American mivercignly has resulted in a 
largo increase in private* iinditulioiifl and llio 
general prosperity or Mich win nils. In 11102 
Lhn I.iccodn Manila was eslnblished, almost the 
fn at Phdippino Heeondary school under hoc alar 
miuiflgoinant. Many of I lie provincial Lowns 
now have private secondary mcIumiIii, Until 
rocnnlly their emu sen uf study were modeled 
nfLor that of San Juan du Liitraa, the Atenco, 
or otlier SpaniHh m lumlri, mid nnibraced no 
more than fivn years, following the primary 
school of throo or four yeum. Thu buchelur's 


dcgicn was conferred. The desirability of 
rrwng the htamlnvd of Becoiuhry work in nil 
these hirtlilutiuiiH being clear, tho Secretary 
of Public Instruction began in 1008 to urge 
mieh icfouns, pumumng Lhurcfur gevcinuicwt 
rmjgiiilion of their degrees In 1010 a 
B]Ks lul evaniiner was appointed All together 
Hcvcu niBhlutmiiH, not mi'luding Santo Tomas, 
lui\o had llicir bachelor de giecs ic cognized. 
Theho me Alenco, San Juan de Lelraiij San 
Ih'da, Aiwmiiptnm C‘ollege (women) in Manila, 
Sillnnau lnsliLile at DumngucLe, Snn Vicente 
rln Ferrer, near Iloilo, mid the Colcgio Semi- 
nano at Higan, Ilokus Hur D P. B 
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PHILIPPINES, UNIVERSITY OF, MA¬ 
NILA — See PiuupriNKH, Education in 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. 

— Founded in 1778 by Samuel Phillips (r?.u), 
then Lieutenant Uovcraoi of the nommon- 
\M'idV,h U was dmgncd lo mepnre buys 
fur the higher iiiHlilulionu ana tc fit them 
hr lhn largest civie usefulness Thu school, 
which was founded on biond democratic Iiugb, 
early aerpnred a national rcpulaLion and pres¬ 
tige* ll was visited by President Washington, 
who Idler HenL nine of lna nephew# find giand- 
nophcuM to enjoy ils henefils. The Academy 
wan incorporated in the Inst act of the ,f Oreab 
and Onond CmirL JJ junl prior to the forma¬ 
tion of Lhr new slate guvrnnncut. Plullip 
Anulciuy has grown ateaihly in numbers, m 
material eipilpmenl, in efficiency and influence. 
Its enrollment in 1011-1012 wa-s 671 buys. Its 
equipment ccuiHislsof 35 buildings Its faculty 
innnnerB thirty-throe men. Ils BtudeiUs como 
from piaclically every state m tho Union, and 
from many fnicign countries, and Uh graduates 
nre ftccuatomed to outer annually a score or 
moie of the higher iiihLiLulions of learning 
The school prides itself im iln dcinociacy, boya 
who mo compelled to work their way mingling 
rind eojnpcliiig on cipial terms with tliaau of 
generous wealth. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, EXETER, N,H. 

— Founded in 1781 by John Phillipa iq.v ), the 
chief benefactor oT the insLilution for tho 
purpose of " promoling Piety and Virtue, and 
for tlio education of Youth, etc. William 
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Woo cl bridge {<} v) was Uie fu«L principal. 
Instruction is olTcicd in all llie studies required 
for admission to the leading colleges and urion- 
lific schools. Iiy the coiiiililuUoii of John 
Phillips the academy is " equally open lu 
youth of lcnuimlo qualifications from every 
quarter ” The school enjoys a gieat reputa¬ 
tion throughout the counliy and trains hLu- 
donU from all purLs of Lhe Union The slu- 
denis arc divided into four classes or years 
The eniollment in 1911-1912 was 522, and Lhe 
faculty consisted of IwenLy-sw memheia 
Tlie equipment has been ginduullv augmented, 
more particularly smeo IKS3. The MUulenlH 
aio dislilbuled m a number of dormilones, 
and throughout their stay in the sehuol nio 
under Lhe charge of advisers whom they con¬ 
sult on nintLcia relating to studies and school 
life, 

PHILLIPS, JOHN (1719-1795) —Pounder 
of Phillips Academy at Exeter, born at 
Andover, Tie griuluaLod from Harvard Uni¬ 
versity in 171)5 and foi a time laughL school 
lie hnrl some idea of cnteiing the miiusliy, but 
decided finally on a mereantile ciuecr at Hxe- 
ter, When his nephew, Samuel Phillips (ry.w ), 
founded Phillips Academy at Andover fan), 
he contributed Lo its endowment Probably 
influenced by his nephew, lie founded Phillips 
Academy at Exeter m I7S3, of which he was 
Lhe chief hoiiofueLur. Phillips was for LwenLy 
rears a Irusiee of Dartmouth College, whom 
ic endowed a professorship, and was also 
inteiosled in Princeton College, Lo which lio 
made some do nut ions, 

See Academy 
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PHILLIPS, SAMUEL (1752-1802) — 
Pounder of Pliillipa Academy at Andover {q v ) t 
born at Andover Tie was edueaLed aL Dum- 
mor Academy and Harvard UniveisiLv, whom 
lie graduated in 1771 Two years later ho 
became Lown clerk and treasurer of Andover 
Prom 1775 to 1779 he was a moinbci of llio 
Piovmcml Congress, and litLcr or the senate, 
of which he was president in 1785 In 1801 
he was lieutenant governor. Prom 1782 to 
1798 he was judge of the common pleas in 
Essex County. He was greatly uncreated 
in education, was an overseer of Ilaivnid 
University, and frequently visited thn Andover 
common schools lie was the foundci in 1777 
of Phillips Academy (qv) in his native town 
and was lnigely instrumental in securing its 
endowment Sue Acadoiy 
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PHILO JUD^US (20 nc-c 40 a n.).- 
Hebrew philosopher, a native of Alexandria 
Egypt — Hcci Nijo-Platonihm, Myaticihmj also 
Jf.wihh Education. 

PHILOLOGY —Tim meaning of the Lcrm 
philology Ims been different al vaumis Limes 
Historically then 1 me thiee main periods in 
flinch philological studies have flourished, 
(«) lhe Classical, (ft) lhe lleiuiiHHuiico, and 
(r) the Modern peimd. 

Classical PotLod — The earliest use of the 
word f/nAoAoyta is found in Pluto, white it 
Inis the meaning “lover of dialectic 1 ,” or “of 
scientific urjoimeiiL " The corresponding ad¬ 
jective, rjn\i)koyo^ t beam lln‘ Ht'iiHt* of “lover of 
diseour.se “ hi ecu Uni si lo /u/j-rfAoyor, n luiLer of 
discourse” The burner adjective ih used of 
Athens uh a eily “ fond of niiiveirialifiiij 11 as 
opposed to Sparta and Crete 1 , according to 
tradition plan's whore brevity of speech was 
nioio highly togarded (Hand vs. Vot I, p 1, 
cf. Acts XVII, 21) In geneial use, however, 
Liu* wold bore a Inoad significance, both in 
Oieek and in Urn Latin uhoh of lhe word which 
llie Romans denved fmm the Greeks In 
Cicero’s lollcm the word phihlnquH means 
merely “ learned " nr ” hteravy “ In thn 
post-classic poem of Martiamis Capelin, f)c 
Nuptiix Philolotftfr ft Mcmnn, JupiLer at a 
nwetiww of the gmU demands the rights of 
naLuridi/wilion for one who lmn liitlieil.o hren 
only a mortal viigin, i v, Philology, the 
Inide of Meiemy, who leprexciils wisdom or 
knowledge Philology is the goddess of speech 
or expression, and Him ih aLLeinlcd by woven 
bridesmaids, who am none other limn Lite 
seven divisions «f the qiiadriviuni and Lrivium. 
The eoneeplion of pliilology which Lhe pocin 
presents is Liierefoic lluiL of systematic learns 
mg nml its expression in upeech or willing, 
From these 1 uses of the lmn, it is nppnient 
that philaloguit m Latin and in (iieek was a 
fluid of both wider nnd less definite significance 
than it is in modern usage. 

Foi other and moie special aspects of the 
activity of Lhe philological HUnlctil, necording 
Lo tlie modern undeistanding of the term, the 
Cheeks and Homans employed two nthei 
terms, ypapiuiTtKOS, flrflMHiriq'cus, and Kpirixo? 
ciiticwi The fiisl of Lhasa terms wns used 
chiefly in the Alexandrian poiiud, and like 
philology, its meaning was broad It signified 
gencwdly 11 student ol literature,'' parlicularly 
poo tie hteraLurc Tho kind of study implied 
by Lite term is indicated in Uie six divisions of 
the subject given bv DionyHiun Tlirnv (c Ififl 
n.o), in “tlie (‘artiest tienliso on grammar 
now extant” (Mandys, Vol I, p. 8). Tlicso 
six parts aru (1) accurate leading, (2) expla¬ 
nation of poeLio figures of siieoch; (3) exposi¬ 
tion of lare words and of sulqeet mailer; 
(4) etymology, (5) statement of legular 
grammatical fouim; (0) the criLieism oT poetry. 
By criticism is meant tho atLoinpt to dotcct 
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jpurious piswRca or npunoim woiks, Tho 
grammarian win out!, therefmc, who busiuiL 
himself with I he study, the editing, as it would 
he called lit modern Iiiiich, and the interpre¬ 
tation of pucLry. Cnlieum wan the highest 
function of the gin minim an Them were 
gpoml rcnsona why Lite study of grtuninnr 
and cnticiam (i c. "the higher criliciHiu ”) 
should ho cultivated in the Alexandrian period. 
The work of bho Alcxainliinn scholar consmLed 
mainly in the e I ansi lien. I nm of wmka, Uio 
dcteiniination of then uiiLliorsliip, Lite estab¬ 
lishment or pure Lexis, the study of gi am in nr 
in the imirowiT sense in onloi to dcLcinijno 
Urn 1 elalivo authority of diltei enl miuui.seript 
readings, and nmltei.s .similui Lo these A 
typical Alcxandmvn schoUv wsvh Va atnsthvnvs 
(c 270-c Lilfl u (\), a veisidila mail, iuuL 
the fust of Lius Alexandiinus Lo assume Uio 
name *f>i\6\oyos lie wrote treatises on geog¬ 
raphy, mathematics, astronomy, and elim- 
nology. Ills gmiLexl work wns one on the Old 
Attic (’oinedy rep\ rijs d/jxuiuy xcu/iuSta?, really 
a senes of monographs on ipichLiuiiH of author¬ 
ship, date, textual i nlieisni. InnRimgo, eLc, 
\\\ the plays hut be was uLu n mim of hl- 
eiaiy luxle, uwl himself wiote poems and phil¬ 
osophical prose treat wen On Liu* whole, Lho 
AlcMindimn conception of philology may lie 
ilelined us a enmbinnlion of hc liolui ship and 
liLei ary versatility 

Resides Hu* tluee gmups of lingiu.slii; atu- 
dents repiesented by the phihdoQui, the Qiani- 
nmlinn, mid the rrdums, in elnsnicnl tunes, 
notice iuuhL (dsn be Laken of tin 1 vlnhaophiifi 
anti of his attitude tovvmds speecn and lan- 
gunge. The plnlosuphun diffeied fiom the 
other Liner in that lie sought for lint pim- 
oiples, for Lhe explanations of limits, wheieiis 
tho philofagwi, Q\nHim(Uir,uti, and nihruff wein 
cunccrneil with specific pieces of literatuic or 
with individual plieumiioiiii or InnguaRp In 
lus suit ah for hisL causes, Llie philtMophwi was 
nalunilly brought Lo consider llu* imtuie of 
speech, iLh origin, uml the lelnLion of speech 
to Llumght ami Lo the wmhl of concrete ob¬ 
jects These questions weie emifciderrd by 
the curlv (Reek plnlusnpheiH in gienL detail, 
some of PIuLo’h most eaieful Lh(>ughl being 
Riven Lo them, In ninny i expects the linguifl- 
tie speculations of Llie phi hi sop liera enLoml 
the specinl piovinee of the philologists, us, foi 
example, the pliiloHUpheis' study of etymology 
in the undeavoj lo determine Lhe Lrue ineiiu- 
UlgS of winds 

Fiom Huh biief survey, iL will lie seen that 
the classical poind never arrived at any unified 
or, on the whole, any very pinfouiul coneep- 
Lion of tlici philological HLutly of language and 
liLeratiiie It attempted Lo Home extent to 
answer philosophically Ihn nuestion of tho 
origin rind lirUuro of language, Lo interpret 
juul coned the body of its Imdilionnl litcia- 
Liire, and to a moic consulcrablu exLciit lo 
woik out a system of grammatical ckssifuia- 


lion and nomenclature There was, however, 
no aonac of the homogeneity of linguistics and 
litcraiy studies and there was bub alight sense 
of hiflloueai growth and development On 
tho siile of jitUinmcnb, encyclopedic learning 
was tho ideal Modern scholarship, in tho 
development of a theory of philulogv, does not 
build therefore upon a classical basis Classi¬ 
cal thought, on matters linguistic ia nob intro¬ 
ductory to Lhe modem science, but is moio 
important for logic anrl philosophy than it is 
foi linguistics, The must important linguistic 
iiihciitancc of the modern penod fiom clnsai- 
eal times is to bo found in the clnbsificalions 
mul Iciininolugy of dcsciiplivc ginmmar 
These have come down from Plate and Aris¬ 
totle and the eluxsie Rrnmnmriims m \mbiokcn 
liansimHsum, 

Medtevnl and Renaissance Periods —The 
neglect of classical liteiatuic m the medieval 
peuod implied the decadence or classical 
scholarship and philology, Tlie extent of 
this neglect and decay may be mfcircd 
from llie fact that knowledge of the 
classic idiom of Latin (and still moic of Cricck) 
was ho imperfect as to give tihc to a new 
form of the language so diffeient from classic 
Latin as Lo require a new name for llselr, — 
middle or medieval Latin (See Middllj Ages, 
Education’ in), Tho medieval peuod uus 
lint mm oils about philosophical or psycholog¬ 
ical (pies Lions concerned with l an gunge It 
accepted imunly the sLoiy or tho mention of 
hmgiiugu by Adam, and hampered by lhe 
flat chronology which piovmlcd, mul lucking 
any clear sense of historical pcitpeciwc, it 
w«H imLunilly not concerned with (picxtionfl 
of change and devrdopulent The medieval 
permit was incapable of adding anything to 
classical theories of the study of language and 
liteijUuic AL its best it was conseivativc, 
and even this function was very iiuidcquatoly 
performed A typical bcliolnr of Lhe bcs>t 
type in the medieval peiiod was lhe English 
monk, llcde (< j» ) Ilia study of language 
appcifically was cnLiiely practical, and ho 
developed a fice. clear, and lumiionious Latin 
ftlylc which LMiubles one Lo read his works with 
pleasure. 

The Renaissance conception of philology is 
closely bound up with tho general movements 
in thought nnd culliuo winch deeply affected 
the life of Eumpe in the fourteen Lh nnd several 
succeeding con tunes The acholnnhip of this 
Li mu was largely a revolt against scholasticisms, 
with its exaggerated hensc of the importance 
of dialectic m nil maLLeis concerned with the 
intellectual life The Uemii.suunco may he 
regarded mainly as il humanistic movement 
nnd the study of litonUme wnfl approached 
fiom the aesthetic raLhei Lhnn llie iiiLellecLual 
Hide. Of pienl importance in Llie (level op meat 
of Renaissance humanistic studies was the 
leslmnLion of Greek to its propoi place as a 
learned language, and also tlic development of 
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a feeling for the puiily of classical Lfttin idiom 
and a leaped for it which was unknown Lo Lhe 
mcdiovnl world. Language wan dudied, how¬ 
ever, almost exclusively ns an appionch to 
literature. The philosophy of the Reimirmmcn 
lingula Lb never concerned itself with any quea- 
lioni deeper Ilian tlmt of the jehilion of a 
learned to a popular language, ns hi Dante's I)c 
vulgari claquw, and with the consequent ques¬ 
tion, how a popular language can lie elevated to 
ft position oil a level with the learned languages 
Language and grammar were legardcd ns 
hand maidens to lileiature, and the main 
purposes of lire study of literature were partly 
higher criticism and partly appreciation liul, 
most of nil, iniitatirm. Lxcelleiiee in liLeia- 
turc was to be attained by the imitation of 
classic models, and the fhsL thing necessary 
was naturally a knowledge of dnssHi Ljpes of 
literary art. As aids in attaining this knowl¬ 
edge, the Reiinivuinco scholiu ga\c much 
attention Lo the willing of grnmmain, ilietion- 
aiics, and liclpa to composition Ills persist- 
cnco and enLhuainsin Imvc been eJTeelively 
and truly piesentcd in Browning's poem, The 
Gramm(i)tail's Funeral So gient was the 
respect which tho Jlcnnissauce student felt 
foi the classics that language alone wcin often 
regarded as sufficient to make a luunanisL 
It was enough, many humanists thought, if 
ono imitated exactly the language of Yeigil, 
or Ovid, or above all, Cicero, legardcd by 
almost universal consent in Lho llcnniMnnco ns 
the perfect model of eloquence (Seo Citmno- 
nianism.) Nevertheless Lho scholniahip of the 
Ilcnaiasnnco, though nomptimra minim and 
pedantic, in the hands of iLs host lepreseiiLft- 
livcs was enlightened and astonishingly com¬ 
prehensive. Among typical schohus may ho 
mentioned the Frenchman HudG, or IUulaous 
(MOS-1510), who speaks of philology as lus 
alUm con]itx f mid who also declines thal he 
was the fust to call himself n pliilologian (sco 
Dclaruelle, limit, p 2l/i). Anolhei famous 
Renaissance scholar was Joseph Justus ficaliger 
(q r.), who.se leauung ami pioduelivity me indeed 
occasions for wonder. But the iiimlem du¬ 
de nt is likely to feel with leaped lo .Senligcr 
ami with reaped to Renaissance scholarship in 
general, that it is disorganized and often 
sinntimed under its own accumulation of doLad. 

Modem Period —With the modem develop¬ 
ment in scholarship, attempts liave boon mada 
lo oiganixe a system of philological study as 
dearly defined ns arc modern botany, biology, 
and astronomy The beginnings of this move¬ 
ment, which lias resulted in Llie formation of the 
theory of the .science of philology, with clear 
delimitations of subject mallei and of method, 
were in large measure, like the beginnings of 
Renaissance scholaislnp, a piotest ngiuiihl Lho 
intellectualism of a preceding penod, In Ger¬ 
many, whole philology was earliest cultivated in 
modern limes, it was at first closely connected 
with tha neo-humanism and i Omanticism of the 


latter half of the eighteenth mituiy, which in 
turn weie largely a reaction against Lho pie- 
ccding and con temporal y philosophy of the 
enlightenment (j u ). with iLs contented but 
somewhat nnuow AufUtirung of the field of 
human thought. The general philulogiriil 
movement was ul first luimniiiHlic in that it 
turned aside from philosophical and rational 
systems, and attempted Lo realme past civili- 
znlioiiH, It was a study oT eulLure Later, 
under the influence of natural sciences, of the 
historical method, of Darwinian theories of 
evolution, and of similar developments of 
modern LlioughL, philology tended Lo take a 
broader nnpcnl than lliat of humunhlic study 
onlv. There were thus ilo\ eloped the psy- 
chologiral, social, mid historical asni'ets of the 
mtulem spicuco of philology Modern phi¬ 
lology may be most fitly legnrded as beginning 
with Fucdricli August Wolf [q,v>) The first 
modem Lu mil luinsclf a philologist, Wolf, 
desenbed himself in Lho malucidaLion book 
of the Harm ally of (iiHlingen, under date of 
April K, 1777, as nliulwauR philoloqiw, As 
Hliulent and lalei an teacher of philology, 
Wolf defines lus subject compactly but broadly 
as the biography of a nation. The purpose 
of it was to reconstruct all the life of a pad 
period which can be recovered from records. 
These lccoidu include of course not only 
language, but all oilier forms of recorded 
knowledge or experience Wolf's other iiamo 
fm philology wan AllLrU\um t nvmcii'icli(ifl f lho 
science of nnliquily But by antiquity Wolf 
means only Gieek and Unman antiquity. Tho 
trim is so limited for miuwih reasons, e#, 
because these peoples only have left abundant 
lecnids of tlieir life, beraiiHe of the iniperlaaco 
of the eivih/atiun nf iIm (Weeks and Humana 
for modem civilization, etc But the general 
theory of philology, rh lho biography of a 
nation, docs not imply a lnmliilum lo Lho 
Greek and Latm peoples, ami if eirciiinstances 
per mi Lied, a Hebrew, an Hgyplinu, and oLhcr 
philologies would 1k* possible The aim of 
philology should always lie, however, in Wolf's 
conception, the synthulic presentation of lho 
whole life of a peoph at a definite period. 
Wolf was thus mteiested in language, litera¬ 
ture, art, etc , in themselves only ns each con¬ 
tributes its share Lo tho unified picture of lho 
life he was attempting Lo reconstruct Phi¬ 
lology thus becomes, in his mind, the recalling 
Lo lifa of historical Greek and Lnlin civiliza¬ 
tion, and it presents an oigunio conception 
of the subjeel lucking in classical and Helium- 
Hiinco fldiolaily mvestigiilnm In the carrying 
out of Lins scheme, Wolf makes Lite following 
divisions of tho subjeel m Iuh Fuiir/aHMiifaZ- 
Ihnlc iler Altntkum&wm<imcluifl {Vorknnngen, 
Inludt, p. v IT.): 

(1) Grammar, or Ihci study or langiiuge (merely, 
him ever, for llif pnuUiral purpoHit nf ucquinng utility 

lu rriul lt*xln), 

(2) JlcrinenuuUca, " ErklUrunnskunuL," defined aa 
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Lhe art of " roinprrhpinlnm the nlnni of iwolhc'r just 
aahc would Uuve them eoimmdmniU d ” (Vorkaunflen, 

I 271 ) 

'(3) C'ritu’irim, ilic ruin l>y wlm h v.o ♦lr'Lmnino Llio 
ago llio KPiuunPni , iH l or llio nuLliunluii nf works, Lltu 
corrceLrit"^ or liiciirreotnrtm of worth, of iiinarigeN, cLr. 

(j) TImj gi'iigrmihv of JiiiLMiuily 

( 5 ) Tlie political hihlory of nulunuly 

(0) Anliguifoln, " AUiTlIiUmpr.” hy whirli Wulf 
incnna nlhumiis lo [indent ciihLouih, belicfo, rmd prnc- 

llCP 1 * . r , . 

(7) Mythology 

(h; I.lL«‘riiltirr, BCirnreH, mill tirla nmoiiR tin* (rrrrkrt 
niici llmniWH, 

(0) lliHlori of Arl, i r. the Hludy of llio ivrirkfl rf 
art of tlx* illiciciitH, liirlurlijitt urrliimlngy. mimlHnmllca, 
opigruDliy, arclu lee lure, urulptuic, mid jminimg 

U will bn Keen at once lluit Wolf wttH a hya- 
tern builder, and ho iiIho won* his immediate 
surePNiorH in the development of the theory 
of philological aLudicH August llnerkh, who 
lectured oil llio meLhodolngy of philology Loin 
1800 lo 1M5, piocreded on the basin of Wolfa 
definitions His in the broadest possible) 
conception of philology: f, dK i eigentlichn 
Aufgabe dor L’hilulogiu dm JCrkeimen dos vom 
nieuHchUohru OhhL rrodueirlen, iL h , den 
Tirkftimlon" (L’/irr/A* p 10), which translated 
rmln, 11 the real laslc of Philology in the re¬ 
storing lo knowledge of Unit whirli has hern 
matter of knowledge ,p The subject m again 
dullne(l an " din XurbroiHtriirhoii der Gon¬ 
ad uctioncn de.H inenscldirhen (’.eistes in Hirer 
Owmimnlheil" (L’nri/A, p. 10), M lhe pulling to- 
gidlicr again m il» enliieLy of all LJmL llio human 
spuit Iuih fashionedWolf luul made phi¬ 
lology llio rmnirtLmnlion of lhe pnsL culuno 
anti life of a nation, mom specifically nf llio 
Greek and Unman mil hum Rorrkh extends 

the definition lo include lhe rneomlruelmn of 
the culture mid life of nil pant exigence, 
so far U4 tlmt existence may hi* made known 
through the leemds it him left behind Phi¬ 
lology according lo thin conception comprises 
all hUtmy in the unmiw sense of liuuaUvc, 
institutional and social history, all historical 
lingutolicH, literature, nrl, .science, ele. It 
excludes philosophy in ho fai as* philosophy 
is concerned with fust causes, not with tho 
uoiiLonl, meaning, and value of lcnorda id 
thoughL; it excludes also Hciencn m Lhe seme, 
that investigational ficience eiuleavoia to de¬ 
termine lhe immediate and Lhe aeluiil, id- 
Lluiugh when Hcieuee heroines liisLavic uA uud 
concerns ilsolT with iiian’a aeLivity and self- 
expression m Urn past, as, for example in tlin 
nrieiici* of folklore, it fails witidn lhe limits of 
Hoeekh’s definition. The neeeHsiLy of suli- 
division of lhe gieal mihjeel is acknowledged 
by Ihjeekli, Iml Lhe theoretical definition jh 
( lefeudcd on the ground Mini lio Hcionce is 
completely reultoable, c (/. Lhe hiologisL theo¬ 
retically nets ImuHcir llu* unulUiuuhlu goal of 
knowing all about all animal life, and the 
chemist cannot cxhnmd all Llio possibilities of 
combination among natural elements lb may 
he pointed out tlmt Hueckli adds to Wolfs 
conception of philology also in that lie assigns 


a higher place lo linguistics, which he would 
Htudy not only to gain a practical reading 
knowledge of language, but he would have 
languages considered in themselves sh expres¬ 
sions of the life of the pooplo who develop 
them 

The difficulties in the way of any practical 
real ton Lion of this general selicmo of philology 
air in certain respects obvious Any valid 
crilicmti or Wolf’s theory would apply aa 
well, but willi more weight, to Boockli’s 
Lhroiy. Two main difficulties may be noted: 
(L) the student who would carry out Wolf’s 
or Hupckh's Helicino must possess combined 
quahdcH, l c the critical faculty for the. 
gathering ami preparation of hm material, and 
second the consLiuctivc and artistic for its 
composition. The qualities of mind required 
by Lho first half of the task arc memory, ciiLi¬ 
ra! judgment, bciiso of order, 11 learning 11 in 
the specific fjcnsc. The qu all ties of mind ic- 
quircd by the second hair of the task arc con- 
tdrucLivc imagination, a sense of the lelativo 
impoitauce of parts, and the poetic faculty 
winch gives life to an assemblage of fads Tho 
two groups of clmradcmlics arc not necessarily 
mutually wlusiva, — witness Jacob Cirimm 
and Kir Walter Hcott, — but actually they arc 
not ofltm found in combination, "As n mlc, 
ono Inis dwarfed Lho other, cither tho creative 
fancy, scorning a solid mnaonry of facts, 
lmihh iLs oastlcs in Spain without cnrprnter 
and avclutect, ar a liCHitaling exactnci.a may 
become lhe relish to which Lho children of Llio 
lmnginaLion mo sacrificed 11 (Ocitcl, Lectures, 
p 20) The second fund amen tal ihlhculty 
which oljslriicts thn path nf the philologist of 
Wolf oi Bocckh'a way ol thinking is the vast 
extent of inherently heterogeneous subject 
mallei which ho must command and assimilate. 
Tho specialist is iineofisniy for the preparation 
of the in at oil al, but the specialist is manifestly 
incapable of spreading lumsclf over the wholo 
field Tho noaicsl approach Lo a icnli 7 ,alion 
of Lho synthc tic idea is to be found in the Gfi un- 
drisfi plan of collaboration, vaiious scholars 
uf supposedly the Hainc general point of view 
taking carh his special pait m a harmoniously 
elnboiatcd scheme of presentation. Tims 
Paul, Gnuulnss l, 1, joins Imnsclf to the school 
of Roeckli wlirn ho expresses tho conviction 
tlmt " die plinKcliicn GcbicLo m wclciie man 
das ICulturlcbcn emes Volkcs zu zcrlcgcn 
pflogtj in dor wishcnficlmflliclion Unlcrsuchung 
niclit isoliert worilen dlirfoii. 1 ' And lie also 
ex lends Boeekh'.s formula, 11 das Krkcnncn 
den ] 1 ]l , kanIlLon, ,, m that lio insists that Lho 
philologist musL not only know again what was 
in Lho clear euiiHnausnm or iiulividuiils in 
pant time.% Imfc also must Ijcalilo to sec inLo 
forces and HLroama oT Londoncy winch wcic not 
clcnily perceived, ho must sco relations of 
cause and effect, nncl follow out lines of his¬ 
torical development. In prncLicc Paul’s (7rimd- 
? iss is the ruhcal attempt made to renti/e tho 
093 
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broad conception of a plnlolopy of the Gcr- 
manic people. This work was planned and 
executed under the general supervision of 
Nermann Paul, assisted by special Hludenla, 
such aa Hi overs, Kluge, Norcon, WnghL, 
llrnndl, Luick, II. Kdgcl, and others, The 
work aa it waH finally executed consists of 
fifteen parts, not indeed arranged in any 
slncLly systematic method ho ns to give a 
philosophically unified interpretation of Gui- 
manic civilization The vanoilH pnil.H are 
as follows, (l) the meaning and purpose of 
Germanic philology, a LliGoietieal disrusHion 
and dcfiiuLion of the mibjnnt by Paul. (2) his- 
Loiy or Germanic philology, also by Paul; 

(3) methods of Germanic philology by Paul; 

(4) lustoiy of Germanic alphabets and of 
writing by Hie very and Arndt; (fi) Sprach- 
geschichlc, Lhc history of the various Geiniauu; 
languages, by different aeholais; ((1) LUcia- 
tiirflc.sc/uc/dc, lhc history of the various Gei- 
inanic literatures, each treated separately, as 
the languages arc, by a specialist; (7) histori¬ 
cal and thcoictical dismission of Germania 
nielei; (8) cllmogiaphy (lhemer); (9) 1Pir//i- 
schafl, ic the pracLieal arts of agricidtuio, 
etc; (10) Itechl , ic law and legal custom; 

(11) /u icfliiecscn, war and Us traditions; 

(12) Mythology, (13) Ilcldamnc , i.c. heroic 
traditions; (11) Sillc, i c, social custom and 
foi nmli Lica; (15) Knnti, (a) bildende A'uust, 
painting, niellitccLurc, and sculpture, (5) music 

Specialized Use. — Although Lite broad philo¬ 
sophic definition of philology ns elaborated by 
the theorize™ of the school of Wolf and Ilooekh 
will bo generally accepted by jihilological stu¬ 
dents ns Lrue to the underlying pm pose and 
methods of llicir invesligntioiiH, popularly tho 
subject is more imuowly conceived as cc[ui va¬ 
lent to linguistics " Philology," says Lhc 
Encyclopedia Bnlanmca, "is tho generally 
accepted comprehensive name foi tho study nr 
tho word, it designates that branch of knowl¬ 
edge which deals with human speech, and 
with all that speech discloses as to the naUno 
and history of man " Two main definitions 
arc given in tho jYcju English Dtdtontuy 
(L) " Love of learning and lileratiucj tho 
fltudy oT litcinturo in a wide .sense, including 
grammar, literary criticism and interpreta¬ 
tion, tho rein Lion of literature and wnLtcn 
records to history, etc , literary or classical 
scholarship, polite learning Now rnic m 
general sense ,J ; (2) a sprcial sense, tho usual 
one in modern use, " the study of the sLrurluio 
and development of language, the science of 
language, linguistics " The second sense is 
really one branch of Lhc fust, which represents 
m sonic respects the classical conception of 
philology, with additions from the broad syn- 
thclia definitions or the Wulfinii school 
These narrow popular conceptions of philol¬ 
ogy nic to some extent forced upon the serious 
student by the practical exigencies or subject 
matter Obviously the Wolf-Bocckh theory, 


though valuable ns an ideal fiom wlueh to draw 
inspiration, is not our to lx 1 applied in detailed 
pracLice Perhaps the definition which most 
nearly describes tho actual work of nliilologiHts 
might mil as follows Philology is the sLudy of 
culture ns it is recorded in language This 
definition implies that language ils'df is an 
object of study for lined, since it is one of the 
expressions of the cultural development of the 
people LliuL employ it. It implies also that 
the study of literature is a launch of philology 
when hucIi study is concerned with the inlcr- 
pielalion of Lhc text of lileraiy monuments, 
ami with their hisLoiy and value as illus¬ 
trating civilization. If philology be defined aq 
the rcHtorulion to knowledge of past lliougiit 
Lluougli the medium of Lite wold, iL in ap- 
pnrent that no study of literaLurc, Imwever 
simple and however appioxinmlely conLeinpo- 
rary the lilenuy moiULiiienls may lie, can he 
earned on without the employment in some 
degree of philological methods Tin* so-called 
dnlological appioaeli to the study of lilcraLmo 
ini been at tunes not without ih unwise Advo¬ 
cates. To pin ho Ihimigh the whole of Pma- 
drw Lanl and to eMimine the cLymology of 
every wind may he philological study of a 
kind, but iL can ncnircly ho called literary 
Philology must serve as a hamliimhhm Lo 
lileratuio in tho liilerpietalion imrl elueida- 
tmn of Lexis, hub Lhcie is no immediate way 
ofenliy into Lhc piocesHCH of lileialuro lluougli 
the study of individual wonls Among other 
practical risen of philology regaidcd as linguiH- 
Lics may he mciilioiied that of seeing UiaL Urn 
hiritonenl mini da of the speech and literature 
picserved in munuHmplfl mid in IcxlH, often 
few in number and difficult of access, aio 
brought, to light and Heriiml against lhc ncci- 
dcuLs of lime by publication The rcediling 
or texts in the light of fulloi modern scholar¬ 
ship is also a duLy of the philologists nol lo lie 
CMuled Sound plulologn al piinciples are 
inaiufestly as importnnt m the editing of a 
modem text as of one of medieval or ancient 
Limes. Philology may also he of service 1 in tho 
daily practical use of language, especially in 
deteimining questions of propriety and con¬ 
duct in language. (See luliclo on Knomhu 
Usage.) A still larger field of practical 
philology is Lo be found in the whole provinco 
of rhetoric 111 mimic attempts Lo Leach an 

art of language, and instruction m Lius art is 
greatly assisted by the ability of the Lcachrr 
and student Lo analyze find to comprehend 
Lhc piinciples of the art Hlieloiin conse¬ 
quently, if it menus anything at all HH n sys¬ 
tematic discipline, means Him application (d 
the methods of observation Aim analysis lo 
tho pioeesseH (d language expression upon 
which the science of philology ichIh Other 
practical applications of philological science, 
e, g Lhc pioduction of descriptive grammar for 
the use of the stiulenLs of a language! who arc 
seeking to acquire a practical coiitiol over it, 
GSt 
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the analysis of speech fioundfl na an aid m the 
leaching of Hpoken language, ole., arc loo ob- 
vioiih to require mention. 

The present academic status of Llio study 
of philology has been implicitly indicated in 
part m the description winch lmn been given 
oT the subject. A more deluded account or the 
course ,4 will bo found in the article* on Modjuin 

IjANOUAUES AND LlTRIlATUIlU/ u1h(I ill tilO^C Ull 
(lllCBK LaNUIMCJI.S AND LlTMUTUlUJ, IaTIN 
Lanouaokh and LrmrATum;; Semitic Lan- 
auAr.hH and LiTciiATtritf; G P, K, 

Sec (ritvMMAii, for comparative philology, 
LaWIITAUE, I'jNIII.ISII; lANUlJAtji:, PSYCHOLOGY 
ok; Moddiin Lancjuauuh and LiTimvi’uiiKa. 

Referenced — 

IIoeckh, AmiifrtT hnryAfri/iarhr riiJjf jl/r thodnlonw (hr 
philoloutAchcn hnftcri; lid llruluw liHc und 

Khiwnmnn Tliw work wnn not pnlilidnd during 
Iloerhli'H lifc’hmo (J7HD IH07) ImL vwih nlilcd 
from Iuh Mh Irrlum dulnurnl frum lhtJO-1805 
(LtipziR, 1SH0 ) 

Du.iiuUi’k. II Lwlttlnno tfl «fln Npraifafiifiiinvi, 3d 
n| , lKDil 

Gitdeuann, Ai.hii l> fJnrtiun of fhr Ihatvry of Cfaa- 

jitfll PhiMothf (llniL. IS‘I1) 

0>imt««, IKsn* Jjiihtn s on Ihi htudy of Lan&vngc. 
(New York, limu ) 

K\Np\h, J I 1 ) A Hilary of CIushichI Srhtdnrshtp from 
Iht' Nirf/i Ci niiny u r fiWfo 1 iCuti »f thr Hfoldlr Ay> i 
(('iinibndRv, IIHI.I ) (Two luler MiluniCh uirry tliu 
Idiloiy down Lo inoilirn tuncri) 

*Siihi.nuv, K Priitlieul l’hilnlnuy PirMinffions of 
Hfo(Um IiUMVtinU* -Ihtwc mlion uf jhm i jrn, Vol 
XVII, 1H IT 

bTLJNrir\i/, II f/ifltAir/ili 1 fhr Xymrhn itm n Hchnft P'Ci 
rlcfi (rVlU'/o ii li/irf Ituunni, l»d vt\ (Berlin, 

imio) 

Von Jaokm\nn, II (' <« l’lulolony rim! Piirimn, in 
PriMinifirmN of thv Modtrn Ldfiounyc AHaouiitwii 
of J/wrift, Vol XV, p, 7 l IT 
WjiEhui, 11 1 'l lie 1‘luce (if PlnltdoRj r'mr/raily 
fVirmiirlr (UimcroiLy of Cidihirmu), Vol III, G. 
I> ’JIJ7 fT 

Wolk, Fn t\. Vuritannotn ilia r tliv AlUrthumnhu- 
atnnrhift, eel (Duller nml HofTnimin, .‘1 \o!h 
Prom leclimH rumi from I7H3’17(10 Vol I in 
entitled Porksu no illtLr die 1C»\yUupidie dcr Al- 
U rf/iujusu'iifstriar/irj/l (Lripziff, lhdU ) 


PHILOSOPHICAL SYMBOLISM —Sue 
Symbolism in Kdijo ytlon. 

PHILOSOPHY — Definition and Scope — 
The lei m philosophy (in the foim of tho verb 
(£iAo(ra(/)*Zv) Heciiin first lo have been used by 
IleiodolUH and Tlmeydiden in Us litcrul hoiiho, 
lo denote Lhu di^iro 01 puifmit of wiadom 
The sperulative Inna of the Circuits made them 
rcsLncL the Uirm philosophy to tlicorolic 
knowledge only, i c knowledgo jmrsued for its 
own sake ns opposed lo Uml which is technical 
or hiimediately puudienl The terms .science, 
true knowledge, find philosophy mo used 
almost inteiehungenbly bv Pluto ami Aristotle 
Tim idea Unit philosophy ih nut ordinary 
knowledge but 1ms for its objceL something of 
superior woith, to wit, the r(5til as ojiposed to 
the phenomenal, is due Lo the Platonic doc¬ 
trine Lhnt true knowledge can be only of the 
immutable and the eternal (ftep., dBO), Ang¬ 


lo Lie also emphasizes the fact that philosophic 
or scientific knowledge ia reasoned or demon- 
htiftlivc, and, therefore, depends on knowledge 
of cauaes or_ principles Though Aristotle 
wrote on political and natural history ho seerna 
to have clearly distinguished between hiatoiy 
and science or philosophy. Doth Plato and 
Amlollo, while sctLing a high value on rnathe- 
muLiCfl, lirsitatod to apply tho term philosophy 
lo it Thus Plato put mathematics in the 
bordoiland between true scionco and opinion; 
ami Arhdutlc, wJdio cxpJfcit in Jds si-atom cuts 
tlirtt nioUphybicfl, physics, and matlicmatics 
aio the three parts of theoretic philosophy, and 
m his refeienec to metaphysics ns tho first and 
to physic*, as the second philosophy, docs not 
explicitly refer to mathematics as the third 
philosophy Nevertheless, mathematics did 
not become generally dissociated from philoso¬ 
phy until tho Alexnndi me period (c g Euclid), 
and cjyoii later wo find tho book of Sextus 
Empiiicufl, ddamns Math,, cliiocted against 
the philosophers or metaphysicians. 

The (li.Hliiudion Ijolwccn philosophy and tho 
hjiccial science's seems to hnvo been accentuated 
by Lho Stoic and the Epicurean phdosophica, 
with their emphasis on elides as tho major 
poilion of philoHophy, In llic light of Lho 
pojmlar use of Lho Lerm philosopher as synony¬ 
mous with that of moral tcaohci or guido, 
and the prevuding idea or philosophy as a 
mode of lift*, pursuits like Ihoso of Aiclnmcdea 
could not bo udeiicd to ns philosophical. At 
nny raLo, Lho Aloxnndiino pciiod finds a num¬ 
ber of special scicncca cultivated soparntcly 
from philosophy 

In medieval times, philosophy sccma to huvo 
been used Lo denote all the knowledge which 
can be acquiied by natural i cason without tho 
aid or revelation In practice, this meant all 
the subjccLs Lrcatod by '* Lho Philosopher/' i e. 
Amtollc; ami as these formed the substance 
of nil nits courses, the faculty of arts became 
known ns the faculty of philosophy The 
“ Lluec philosophies" demoted moral, natural, 
and metaphysical philosophy. 

As a lesult of the development of natural 
philosophy into tho indopendelib science oT 
physics, and tho emphasis on the piobloms of 
thought or consciousness in writers like Locke, 
tho term metaphysics gave way to tho term 
mental science or intellectual philosophy As a 
insult, also, of the expansion of modern scicnco 
and its impcialive demand for specialization, 
lha purls of moral philosophy known as juris¬ 
prudence, law of nature, politics, and cconomica, 
— HubjacU on which an eighteenth cenLiuy 
piofossur of phdusophy like Adam 8milli was 
expecLcd to lecture, — soon became objects 
of study on the pert of specialists who did 
not concern themselves with lho rest of phi¬ 
losophy, For the Inst forty ycniB ompinoal 
psychology lias been assuming moro and moro 
the rfilo of a special scusnco, as independent 
of philosophy as the science of optics. In our 
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own day there la a strong tendency for invests 
gatois in tha field of logic to regard thoir 
subject aa a branch or either psychology or 
mathematics, and an increasing number now 
view tho field of otinea ns part of sociology 
or anthropology 

After tho special sciences have thus hren 
carved out of it, what, ir anything, is loft of 
philosophy itself T Tho typical answors Lo 
this question may bo arranged in Lhico gioups, 
between winch hard and fast lima cannot bo 
draw iv.— 

(A) Those that deny Hint there is any 

f ieculiar subject matter or method in plu- 
osopliy. Tins is tho view of tho agnostic and 
positivist schools To both Spcncnr and 
Comte philosophy constats simply in tho uni¬ 
fication or coordination of the various sciences. 
In Sponcei this unity ia a mem jUNtapuHilian,— 
the only bond uniting tho vaiious sciences 
being the fnet that they all havo ccitain vaguo 
general laws of evolution in common In 
Com to tho unity is one of end, In consti¬ 
tuting tho positive philosophy Lho vaiious 
sciences are subordinated to each other in ac- 
coi dance with tho needs of the positive polity 
In harmony with tho above is tho popular 
viow, supported in some respects by Paulsen, 
that philosophy in simply the sum of the general 
portions of the different sciences 

(ZJ) Those that insist that philosophy still 
bus a subject mallei distinct from that of the 
special scioncos, viz Lho teal or tho rational. 
This group includes representatives of most 
diverse schools of philosophic thought, who, of 
course, conceive this subject matter m dilTei- 
ent ways Thus, tho Ilcgolian school cun- 
ceWca the subject matter of all philosophy to 
bo tho ultimately real, m absolute Idea, a 
knowledge of which wo obLam by a system of 
reasoning Tho mystic schools all conecivo 
Lho real, which is tho quest of philosophy, Lu bo 
in tho ineffable One attained m eeilain exjjpn- 
enecs, called feeling or intuition. Dolwecn these 
two schools may be placed an influential group 
of thnikoig like MLmstoiborg, Duliom, ami 
Hergsou, having little in common have the view 
that tho special sciences all deni, not with 
nudity, but with systems of useful coiistrue- 
tions of tho mind, and that it is, therofoui, 
left to philosophy to doal with loality iLsoU, 
by intuition (Hoigson), by dialectic reason¬ 
ing (Mnnatcibcrg), or by faith and reason 
(Duiiem). 

(C) Mediating botweon (A) and (II) is Lho 
view that philosophy has a distinct subject 
mailer of its own, but that Ihia subject mailer 
is no ollici than Lho system or lho Njjociul 
sciences, that is, that philosophy is itself a 
special hcioncc, viz lho science ot the HcicnceH, 
This science may he conceived in (piitn natural- 
is Lie fashion . . " Sciences, Lhen, aro as 

roal tilings ns facts themselves. * . . Wo can 
analyze thorn as wo analyze facts, investigate 
thoir elements, composition, older, and sub¬ 


ject JJ (Tainc). Tho'viow, howovoi, which 
lias, owing to tho influence of Ilorbnrt, Wundt, 
and Lho Neo-Kuntmns, piovniled for the last 
generation Imn been a morn oriLical one It in 

a Kised to be the business of philosophy to 
y/e and criLieize the fundamental concepts 
mid a^smiijiLioiiB of Lho sneriul arm imps, and to 
build up a coiuiflfoid world viow on tho basis of 
this critical work. 

Tlui greater intimacy, howevor, between 
philosophy and tho special sciences during tho 
paiL docado has brought Lo light tlui following 
c mini derations 1 (i) that UmcrUntoin of tho as¬ 
sumptions of tho various nhojuiph can bo made 
only by those who arc alioady in possesHion 
of a certain ilnfimlei WrlUinschanuuQ, (2) Lliat 
there aro no contradictions infesting lho 
special sciences to mich an ovlouL that the 
sevenUsts lug helpless and need the aid ot 
philosophers, and (3) that Lho fundamental 
concepts of tho different seiences can bo 
analyzed only in the light of the special con¬ 
tent of those sciences, and that Lhn sneeialiat 
is, if he undertakes iL, tho best qualified to 
make this analysis. 

Tho fooling has also anson recently that tho 
function of philosophy is obscured by a too 
close a ssi mil a 1 1011 of it Lo science, ami that its 
imLurc is in mail) 7 lcspeds akin lo nit ami 
poetry (>oc Journal of P/iifoMJp/ii/,\ol 7, p ( dOG), 
In spite, Jiowever, nT all tlieso divcruo views 
ns to the naliitn of philosophy, nil mo sub- 
bt anti ally ugioed that its aim in to give us a 
cohortmt view, fir outline cluut, or the uiuvci’hd 
and Lho place in it or man, the external world, 
and tho higher Reality, if Micro be any. 
Tlioro is also a practical p agreement tlinl n 
department of philosophy in a college m uni- 
versity should teach metapliyHlrn (including 
philosophy of mind, and philosophy of reli¬ 
gion), logic cLhies, lesLheties, and t|m history 
of philoHopliVi Profe.Hsoi’ Fuller Ion Inis made 
the inleienLing altcmpL Lo show that tlieso 
ftpparciuUy diverse disciplines (including psy¬ 
chology) have not been grouped together by 
mem accident, but llml they all have HoineLInng 
fumlamontid in common, viz that they nil 
lnisc pioblems of jdleelive LhoiighL, t.e* 
pioblums involving the critical examination of 
the meaning of our ulcus (Intro, lo Phil., 
pp 223-260 ) 

Metaphysics, logic, ethics, and Mm hiaLory 
of philosophy, then, n-piesenL Llio mnduribla 
minimum of a department of philosophy. 
Though many philosophers omphnsizo llio 
piunaey of psychology as a philosophical 
dihriphne, psychologists as u ruin nrn anxious 
to have their sneneo free from all philosophic 
on tangle men l a In many of onr uuivermins 
psychology now lornis an independent depart¬ 
ment, and at the Hi. Lniils CongroHH of Arts 
and /-hionees (111111) the psychologists were 
grouped iuit with llic pliihisopkevii bul with 
the other students of natural science In 
France lectures on sociology are still given by 
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professors of philosophy mid Ibis is hIho l run Iloforc tlin extensive) use of tcxLbooks was 
of oilier Lain* nmulnes, nspeemlly Kpnuiflh possible, instruction was Riven in llic form of 
America whem Ficiich )iiisilivism has been short mnemonic aphoiisms, easy to hand on 
’veiy influential No cuu 1 , however, doubts uimUeved hum gemination to gen oration, but 
LlmL Hie specialization of lho siicml sciences is ho biicf and packed iviih meaning ns to need 
inevitable- In the United Slides emiiM's in o\toiiHivn commentary lo make them inlelli- 
education nrei often Riven by the depui linont Rible Such leaching, Llicrcfuio, loiulod to 
of philosophy, 1 ml though philosophy must brer mm dogmatic and esoteric 
always ijlay a pronimenl part in educational The Gnvui-llmmm Paiod. — Thn earliest 
theory, it ifl only loi iidiniubdnilivn reasons farm of philosophic Leaching among the Grocka 
Limb tho two departments are muled, In was probably also in Lho form of aphorisms of 
many Ainciican colleges rein sen m lho history Wi*o Men; nml Thales, Lho foundur of Llic 
of niftllirniulie/i, chemistry, etc, me Riven by Milesian school of philosophy, was legardcd 
the departments concerned; Iml, in Lho veiy ns ono of Llin Seven Who Men of Grcoco, 
few uislaucea where roui'sen in iliri general Pop 1 ilur plulnsapluc instruelion was nhw given 
hisloiy of HPienco me ri\cii, lliis is clone hy llin hy Llio wandoiing banls, of whom XcnophnncH, 
department of philosophy In European in- the foundei of Lho Eloalic School, wan a re¬ 
stitution,s even tho histoiy of special hcicmts inarkablo example, The Pythagorean School 
is Riven by the dcpni linenl of philosophy; was definitely organised, and demanded certain 
and when a physirisL like Mach begins lo inodes of hfo of Us mombcis to onablo them lo 
lecture of the history uf his own hcuuhc, il is pumio Us chaiacteiibiie studies, 
thought proper to transfer him Lo the depai l- Tho expansion of Cheek iife and cillLuio in 
nienl of philosophy Tho history of srinncn Llie liflh century n o. brought into existence lho 
ih, however, a very iiineh neglected field in pi nlessional lenehar or sophist Tho wandoi- 
nny enso Pen I lie individual philosophic mg .sophist was an itinerant university, gnlhor- 
discipliues, nee /HhTiiMirs, Ernies, Loc.ie, nig all sorts of pupils and teacliniR Lhom all 
and Mi/i’Ann sic's Pm schools of philo- wubjeetH, Tho various schools which owe then 
Sophie thnuRht, see M vtiitli vi,imi, Spiiiituai^ impulse to Sonalcs weio largely influenced 
1HW, IiiBAUHM, llnuAMi, PnbNOwiAALisw, in Lheir foiimlalion hy lheir foaling of protest 
Rationalism, Mysticism, Emcuiictsm, Scupti- ngninsl Ilia introduction of piofesgionnhsm 
emu, C-nmciHM, Positivism, Tn'ti.llkctual- into Lhn life of culture. Socrates Laught 
ihm, Voi/uiviamsm, VuMiMvrihM, Mombm, Aril) by menus of his peculiar moUiod nf [lueabion- 
Fluhatimi. mg — noteworthy in Lho history of ciducjition 

History of tho Teaching of Philosophy — as an indication of Lho complete absonco of 
Among tnc Aneicntn — India and (/lima seem tho aulhoritalivo note, and thus characteristic 
to tin tiin only Oihml&l cimnLriw that imhi- of thnspmtof freo inquiry among Lho GicoUft 
pendniiLly developed definile schools of pin- PlaLo Lnod hard Lo avoid lho locfciiro ays tom 
loHopliy, ic, bodies of tlnetrino nioie or lens of Lho sophists, but Aristotlo returned to it. 
systematically urnl rontimiomly Uughl from .Socrates refused to nrcopt any foes, and Plato 
goneiahou to gemiialimi. TIuih wo have in was Loo independent, but Spcusippus, Plato’s 
Chum tho uprculalivo nehool or Luo-tzo, miccoMor in llic Acodomy, found it necessary 
Lichia (I.ich-lzi) and THchuiinp-fczo, and Lho to accept fees, At Lho end of tho fouilh 
moruhsUu hduml nf (RiiiCuchu and Mencius century no. wo find separata and distinct 
beginning in Llin sixth century n c. anil con- from Llio Hchoolfl of rliolmia four welbcstab- 
Linuoil iiiLo Lho Christian era In India wo lashed permanent schools of philosophy (tho 
have nix RieaL JiisLoneul schools of which tho Academic, the Peripatetic, tho Stoic, and tho 
Sankhya, Vedanta, and Yoga aio best known Epic mean) which made Alliens tho worlds 
in the West center for philosophic instruction. These 

Thu ejiiliest form of teaching took plnco schools < eoulimicd their existence till closed 
undot tho form of voluntary disciplcslup; hy Justinian (in 520) Tho corporate character 
tho dificiplo attended tho master mid learned of these schools (for which sco Athens, Uni- 
from him in tho course of ordinary conversation vkhsity" of; Giiekck, Education in: Univer- 
or wlioncver lho spirit inovctl Llio ninstor. sities, etc ) nmdo them cmplnusize adherence to 
Such a. Ufa frequently involved celibacy. Tho traditional doctrine of tho school rather than 
typical Hindu Lonchern of philosophy livo independence of thought, 
apnil on a inoimLaiji oi in a giovo in simplo With the introduction of Greek culturo into 

aliblemimis fiishioii, Hpending Lho luno "in Roman socioty, philosophy became a atandaid 

liHtrnmg lo Horiourt diHcourno nml imparLing form of education eourdmatc with junspru- 
Uieir kimwliulgn Lo Hiich oh will lislon to them ,J donco, rlictoric, and mcdicino. It bccaino 
(Max Millin’, Ni-PPhi ensbomary for Lhe great farmin'a to botuI Lhow 

p 35), Wn nlso lioar of ])hiloHophio and sons to Athena to study philosophy. Fhu- 
roligimis congrcHsos and of philosophic dispu- osophio education at Romo, howovar, was 

tations at kings 1 com La, and, in Buddhist mainly carried on through private tutors who 

times, of inonaHtoiics, famous sohools, pubho rcgaidcd fchoir ofTico as that of ft physician 
lacluroa, otc, to the morals of those whom they instructed, 

087 
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Disintcroslod piny of the intellect gave way, 
under bids ltfgirne, bo Lho iiiouliwitmu of 
sound moral maxima or precepts (So fie civ 
40 , § 5 ) We luivo, however, pie Luiph tit lee- 
tura theaters crowded Lo hear philosophic 
orations 01 debates botwocn i heloricid plnlosu- 
phcifl Wo also hoar of philosophic mission¬ 
aries, like Apolomua of Tynan, cyhoit'iug and 
appealing Lo the ciowds in the market plncu 
Alexandrian fichnols and Arabic Influent r, — 
In the third century nc Lho groat lihrmies 
and museums and the UIvjywI \\vk\xy of the 
Ptolomica towards scholars nuulo AIpmuhIiiii 
(bco AlcxanDiuAj School of) an endowed re- 
floarch university, a groat rentci of learning 
rather than of instruction. ILhoenwin aIm> lho 
chief meeting place of Greek philosophy and 
Oriental religion. From it issued Philo’s dne- 
tiinc of tlin Logos (,sco Piiilo uf Juujn), and 
tho chief mtelhjBtual moulds for tho dogmas of 
the GhusUoii Cluuch. In tho rei nal of icli- 
gious and speeulalivu philosophy in the* Lhiid 
ccntuiy (a.i> ) Alexandria was also tho biilh- 
placo of Neo-Plalonism (r/ v ), which, by claim¬ 
ing to inn Lc a ml loxtmn the philosophy of Plato 
and AmLolle, hccainn tho 1 allying giound for 
those who wanted Lo maintain the old Hellen¬ 
istic cultures against the rising tides of dii'ii- 
tianity It was also principally nL Alexandria 
limb Christianity, mu]or tho leadership of men 
like Clement ami On gen (qq u ) r began to yoke 
Uicck philosophy into Us mu vice Tim cate¬ 
chetical schools [u n ) uf Egypt and Syria were 
the fust to introduce this study of idnhmphy 
into Chimiiiui achuols. From lJin Syrian 
Hcliould of lOdessn and Nisibis Lho Htmly of 
philosophy was earned inLo Aiahic oi Sameon 
culturo Tim Arabic LmnslaLmns of Andotlu 
wore earned across Nm tli Africa into Llnr Moor¬ 
ish centers of learning ill Spam, and Llieio Lhey 
were, Logelher with Aiahic munincntai u\h, 
tianslated into Latin and In ought hack to 
Europe, pi menially through Hebrew Li anslaLon. 

The Middle Ages —In the fifth century, 
with tlio biLibariaii invasions and the decay 
of Homan culture, plidosophiu study hecume 
practically extinct in Western Europe vSoine 
logic, however, continued Lo bn LimghL ns a 
pait of the cycle of liberal studios, and when 
the Christum monastic schools took over the 
element a of the later Uiroeo-Rmimn By stem 
of education, logic lcnminecl lho only school 
discipline* having any aonneption with phi¬ 
losophy. (Nco aiticlo on Logic.) 

Though Porphyry's fidrorlucUnn aluled the 
pi obtain of umvcrsals out of winch medieval 
philosophy grew, tho mguliu school LeaoliinR 
of logic was mainly formal While LImru were 
noted examples of philosophic speculation, im 
John Scot m tho ninth and Gorbuil in tlio 
Louth century, it was not until Lho end of Lho 
□lovonth century LluiL philosophic tunohing 
may bo smtl lo have boon resumed in what 
had boon tho Western Einpno, 

The revival of philosophic sLudy received its 


impetus first fioin the Lhcologie interest m 
the i|iicstiiui of uiuveiHnls, Hivondly from Lhe 
recovery of Lho more important Aristotelian 
logical writings (the AnalyhtH, ole) either in 
llortliiUH* ImiHluliim nr tliaL of Jacob ClencuH 
(Ili2S), and Lhirdly from the uitroducLum uf 
Ai imLci tie's A[t'lnpht/fnc*i t Phyairt », and AVAirs, 
through the Arab in U’uuhhiLmux and umiiucn- 
ttn ics, nt tlui end of tho Lw elfth cenlui y After 
12/il login and philosophy formed mtaily tho 
whole uf Urn cuiiiniluin, lho uld rpmdiivium 
Iwyufc relatively ueglcrted No unlCurui w 
slmip linn uurt at lirtd drawn between the 
mmonuLies and Lho uldei UioiumLio schools 
Tin* laLler cnutiimed to teach logic and Home- 
times one nr ulhei of the “ thm* philosophies ,J 
As laLc ns 1M0 we liml I'Vim-ms publicly lec¬ 
turing in the chapter limine of the Abbey at 
ICinliM on A) islolle'fl Kibe s, J'efifics, Phyxics, 
JiMii)diysn\ Froiiomirf, and Tlia 

growth of the iiiiivuimUhi. however, led Llio 
ginnnnar, Imigh, and lamlhclmlon to ichLucL 
LlumiHelvcH to giaiiuiinr and logic mid somc- 
InnoHlo Hie foiiuer only (ben Umvkii,situs 
and Ml milk Arms, I’m ca riuN- in.) 

Tlio Ingiis of lho syllogism, howiner, r\- 
timded lls sway nvoi tin 1 whole Hinge of lnglicr 
educiiljon F\eiv study was ledueed to a 
nuinliei of “ (|Ui*hIiouh " and limn made suitable 
fm syllnginhc lea'.ouiiig Tlu* picHonre of a 
lingo body of aulliniilrilive doeliiiicH In the 
fm in uf mupiesLirmed M*lf-e\ idnit pnnciples, 
simlenceH from Lin* Ihlde, the Cluisiiiin 
Fatlii'M, llm “ Fluliisoplier,’' and Lliu hncluis 
of |he Chuicli, mail)' ihm piocedure ^unsible 
SyljogHtic dispulaliou also udapled Uhclf to 
tlio sti nng coutio\ ei'Miil npirit of Lho medieval 
age, r riic dinpules iirlweeii the noiniunlisls 
and the icullsM w(‘re <uirri«»«| cm with Mich 
violence lliut Lho king of Fiance had to furbid 
all disputations mi surh *'inllaminaloiy sub¬ 
jects M In an ago devoid of om modern means 
of publication and diHsennualuin uf the news 
or the nileilecLuiU lifty the wandH'iug Mdinlar 
provided a means for intellectual onLcrlaliv 
ment and populiu liistiuetimi. 

1'he Hciimmciic/ 1 nnd LtiUr — TUo uiov& 
ment Lnown as Lite Uoiinissniice la ought hack 
to Kurupe Greek philosophy uthei than Ai is- 
tutie, and even Aristotle' began lo icccivc a 
new inb'vpretalion in the light of the Ciieek 
text and Llm commentaries of Alevniulci 
Apliiodirtius iiistcrul of tlio onmmnuLnrica of 
Avciiocs The Hpiiib of frea Imiuiiy led Lu a 
ipicslmiunfi of lho classic medieval view of Lho 
universe hasud on Aristotle, and biuughl l’lato 
mid Plotinus (fj u) to the fum Tbiiveisity 
toacluug of pjiilnsopliy, however, wiih not pro¬ 
foundly nfleclud by this movunient, xvliinh ^yub 
organised in soaioties or nnuleinicH like lho 
FlorcnLino and supported by liberal piinccn. 
Tho humanista appioacimd philosophy from 
tho Vilcvftry rnthor than from the logical or 
" aciantifiGside. Tho univorNitiea uu1>bLi- 
tutod tho Greek text of AuhLolIu for Llie Latin 
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one, and some of IMulo'.s dialogues wero ad¬ 
mitted into Lhc orthodox oumculum, but the 
old ineLhcidH remained Logical disputations 
and the public dufeii'iu or these continued to be 
lPipurml foi gmdiuilimi, oven in the medi¬ 
cal faculty, down to tho nineteenth ccnluiy 
Outside of the universities, nho, began Llm 
iimLluMnaLinnl-pliyMoid philosophy of Coperni¬ 
cus, ICnppln, Descartes, Galileo, mid Leibnitz 
This nmv plnloHopliy found iIh Huppnrl in Lho 
groat scientific academies Ol v.) founded m tha 
seventeenth eonUiry To n curtain exUmt thin 
now philosophy nho found support from Lho 
now liberal fliilturti which began in Franco un¬ 
der Liiulft XIV and which was impjuivled by 
iil< fclio liberal courts of Europe Leibniz, who 
disdained to neelc a univeisiLy position, in tho 
typical loprcsenlativu of this new cultuicaud 
philosophy Cambridge m-nis to have been 
tho fust imivoisity to heai the appeal of men 
like Iinirow Lo stop speculating about " cnlia 
Talioms, mntcun prima, and such like scholastic 
chimeras 1 ' and turn (11159) to tho matlicinalical 
philosophy of Galileo and DesenrLes Hut 
oven hern the influence of its own Newton 
was comparatively .slight throughout the 
eighteenth century In Germany the scholns- 
tic philosophy was replaced, aftei a struggle in 
which the aulhuiily of the libeial Fiedenck 
live (Iveta proved Che decisive faelni, by the 
Leibiiilzo-WoHIian philosophy of "reasonable 
Llumghla " Thiough Lbe influence of men like 
Marlin KnuLzen and ln.s moie fainoiiH pupil. 
Kant, Ihu Newtonian view of the physical 
iLtuvcisn cnLeied into Llie universitie.s. In 
France the lemoval of C’hurnheouLiol over Llm 
faculty or philosophy m lliu eighteenth eonLury 
made possible tho inliuduetioii of Descartes 
The modern si'iculific, as opposed Lo tlio 
acholiiHtic npirit did not, however, completely 
triumph in acuclemic philosophy unlil tho 
Hccnnd half of the iiineLeeiith century 

Of great importance lo the touching of phi¬ 
losophy was the I'luiiigi 1 ef the language of 
instruction from Latin to tho vernacular 
Tins change was begun, in spiLe of bit lei op¬ 
position, by ThaniasiiH uL Ilalle, m 1091, and 
was not completed until the hr.st quaiLer of the 
nineteenth century Thu poverty of material 
in the old scholastic philosophy was hidden 
by the learned language in winch it was de¬ 
livered When men began Lo lecture in the 
vernacular they had lo aLlcmd moie to the 
subsLance of their teaching 

Philosophy in the American College.— 
History — Fioni tho beginning, philosophy wan 
Lauglit by the class tutor on the basis of 
Lite scholastic manuals then used in England 
before 1 Urtl, when Llm three-year curriculum 
prevailed at 11 award, provision was made lor 
logic ami physics in tho first year, ©Lines and 
politics In the second, and philosophic dis¬ 
putations in tho third. At tho < end of tho 
MivonU'onth century wo find logic taught in 
Lhc find two years fiom the Latin manuals 


of Peter Ramus and Buigcrdiciius, in the third 
year Ilemy More's Ethics and Dr Moi ton's 
Physic k and Metaphysics, and in the fourth 
year DivimLy At the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth ccntuiy Locke's Essay on the Human 
Undcislaiuhun was introduced into the cui- 
ueuliiin, and lonunncd Ihioughout the eight¬ 
een lh ccnLury tho starting point of Amen can 
philosophy, as can bo seen m such different 
types as Fianklin and JonnLhan Edwards, 
fleikeley ami Hume had rolalively little in¬ 
fluence, Llie fonner being a Bishop of the 
Church of England and the lattai suspected 
or bomg both a sceptic and a lory, Tho 
d&islic cnntrovoYAy and the question of freo 
will in lelation to C’alvinistic theology limited 
almost onbiiely tho range of philosophic intci- 
est. At the end of tho eighteenth ccntuiy now 
influences began to conic in, Fioncli material¬ 
ism as i©presented by Pncstley, and Scotch 
realism ns biought ovei by Picsidont Wither¬ 
spoon The former was influential mainly m 
llie South, hilt the laLtcr swept the country, 
ami in Llm middle of tho niueteonLh century was 
the predominant influence in the philosophy 
taught in Amonnm colleges. IU?m, Slcwmt, 
and Ihown weic soveml times reprinted in 
America, and in the second third of the nine¬ 
teenth century Hamilton's lcctuies wont 
through neveuu Ameviciui editions null alnulg- 
inents, Pnlry's Mural and Political Philoso¬ 
phy and lus Evidences oj Christianity also 
rame in aL the liegiiiniiig of the nineteenth 
century In Lho fourth doendo of the nine¬ 
teenth ccntuiy Cousin and Fionch Eclecti¬ 
cism became influenUid. Partly through Lho 
influence of Gniinan immigrants and Llie fit 
Louis School of Philosophy, headed by Dr 
William T, Ilarus, and parLly thiough lho 
mfluemoo of teachers Linincd in Germany, 
Hunt and Ilogel began to dominate academic 
plulosophy in tho last quiutcr of the ninc- 
LeeiiLh ceuLury. Though Mill and fiponcer 
weio widely lead, they had little influence on 
the academic Leaching af philosophy 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
separate chans in mathematical and physical 
science were established in most American 
colleges, but so late as 1H3B the course in 
philosophy at Ainhoist included mechanics, 
clccbiicity, etc In tho first half of Lhc nine¬ 
teenth century economics was separated 
from philosophy in some of the larger colleges, 
but this sepal ation was not completed in other 
colleges befora the twentieth century. The 
modem period of the American college with 
its large field of eleclivcs may ha said lo havo 
begun in llio last quarloi of Lhc nineteenth 
conluiy Previous Lo that, philosophy was all 
prescribed nnd gnticially crowded into the last 
year or two, as one of the higher brandies cal¬ 
culated not only Lo train the student in scholar¬ 
ship but to (it linn for practical life 

Aim — It is ufiieed by nil that tho training 
of specialists m philosophy is beyond Llicscopo 
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of llm Aimnican college I.h philosophic train¬ 
ing, then, an indispensable element of a lili( i ral 
cdimnlion foi rilizcnship in Liu? huger life 9 
In urging an nffirmuiivo onawor the following 
poinLa have boon mode — 

(1) Philosophic knowledge) is a deniable 
onil in itself rl Junt Lo face lhc.se piufound 
problems concerning Ilia being, Liu* ongiu of, 
and Lho destiny of man . , just Lo know that 
llioro arc surh proljloinH, and Homo thing of 
how tho soul of man lias in thought and reeling 
responded to thorn, in or itself no Hinnll part 
of liberal cull urn '* (Ladd, Kducatitmnl ttmue, 
X, p, 232) Kvati if wo regard pJiilu.HOphy 
as sotting or solving no problnni, tho inspira¬ 
tion whiali conics from tho knowledge of man's 
scaroii for tho thoughts llmL give value and 
dignity Lo human life is ono of the bent LliingH 
that a liberal education can offer 

(2) Others emphasize noL so much the 
knowledge iLsolf ns the philosophic luihil. 
The philosophic or rcflocLive habit is ab¬ 
solutely essential in order Lo enable the hUi- 
dcnl Lo bring together Lho divei.se fragments 
of knowledge picked up in the diffeienl de¬ 
partments, and to organize Lho eoiiLcnLs of Ins 
mind into somo unity The need foi Hurh 
Unity is especially ovulenl when one reflects 
on the chasm which generally separates the 
religious ideas which the student tilings to 
college from the Bison Lilia ideas which Ini 
gathers m fluch courses as geology, biology, ot 
psychophysics. Tho philosophic habit pie- 
vonta a mem fiom becoming a narrow partisan, 
and in this way it la one of tho finest Iluwois of 
er/UuiQ 

This lasL aspect of tho situation leads Home 
to cmphasizo tho ethical aim m philosophic 
teaching, Memo important Limn a knowledge 
of philosophic probloms past or pie,sent i.s it 
that the student should bo slui Led in lho busi¬ 
ness of philosophizing for hiuthclf StudenlN 
ns a rule cnino Lo collogo dines of Lradilional 
forms of thought and conduct, ami to train 
them to hncomo freemen of the iiiLelleetuid 
life is tho funcLion of tho dovoled Leachei of 
philosophy. Just because its results me not 
so certain as those of mathematics or tin* nalu- 
rnl scioncea, Llm student cannot find the answer 
heforo thinking tho maLter out foi himself 
Most peoplo doubtless get this training in 
actual life in tho school of expci icnee; but 
philosophic) training accomplishes ib at loss 
QXponso 

Methods, — No other teachers liavo, a a a 
body, givon so littla nLtonlion to tho pedagogy 
of their subject as tho Amcnwm teachers of 
philosophy, with tho result that at least ona 
professor of philosophy confesses, " It is porno- 
ole that thoro 1ms boon more poor pedagogies 
in Lius Acid throughout tho ages Limn in any 
oilier branch of the university " (/utcrnrif of 
Phil . VII, p. 509),i Tho pedagogic pi iuciplo 
which has. revolutionized ^ modern science 
teaching, viz, to begin with tho concrete 


nearest Lho pupil's iron experience rallirr 
than with the abstract (deineiits of Lhe subject 
has not yet found full recognition in pink/ 
Hophic leaching, L hough Homo philosophic 
teaehen huvu exemplified it beautifully The 
pluloHophei is peculiarly apt Lo think Lhatheia 
going from the simple lo tho complex when ho 
is to ally \u Decoding from Lho nbslvnd lu tho 
(unmroUi {q.y ), forgetting Hint Lhe abstract dc- 
incuts familial lo Imusclf are uLrange and 
diflieult of uppieheieumi to tin* beginner 

The peculiar difhniUy about philosophic 
teaelnng is that it linulwH on Lhe part of lho 
pupil an appalcully diflerent mode of thinking 
fimu the olio lo which he Ilih Iicmii iKiriiHlmncu 
a peculiar turning hack on one’s usual ldons- 
and Lhiti undoubtedly appears Lo the beginner 
holli forbidding and fruitless. The problem 
then, is bow to make philosophic problems 
real lo Lhe student How is the student to 
be Ncnomdy mleicsLed m philosophic issues 
and lu lie lmined in lhe diflieult art of philo¬ 
sophic thinking? Wi> must show lho viLnl 
lmimrtameof lhe subject fiuin llm beginning. 
For unless wo .succeed in showing lho sLudcnL 
that philosophy is a iimLLei of life and death, 
essential lo his own intellectual Mihatiun, wc 
cannot genemlH diaw out the best eJTnrlH' 

The pedagogic means gciirndly used in Lho 
leaching of philosophy nie tlm leiTure, tho 

quiz, the ..I lending, Lin* essay, Lite reci- 

tiitmn, discussion, and lhe pa in ] Oild nr qups- 
tion HylluluiH Ah a method of plnhisophic 
Leaching (lie lechur has, besides (lie disad¬ 
vantages imidcuL Lo it in olhei hiiIijccIh, the 
ridded one th/d it omul, in order to enable the 
hLudeitl lo follow it intelligently, nrecHsarily 
avoid inLrnalc (pieslimm or \cry rliiae miRcn- 
mg Tim philosophic leeluiev may have to 
pieacnl examples of misruling fm closely knit 
an Hint of Llm inalliciiiiiliriuii, but lie has nnt 
llm [uhuiiltigu of making it all visible on 
tho blurkbumd. To oIThK LIiih jmilly, houic 
teachers put an outline syllabus in lhe linndfi 
of tho pupils before the Ircturn Kvrn ao, 
the loelnio seems well adapted only to intro- 
duee or open up a topic and Lo tmniinnmc n 
disciihsion 

In many of our large collides Lho profr-Mor 
given l wo IccLuioh n week, and an iissi.slnnt 
meets Lho dims, usually in sinidlci sccLioiih, for 
quizzes on mpmed leading or on tho sub- 
slftiico of Lhe lectures Tim attitude id the 
HtudcntH who, judging by the position of the 
assistant, icgai d Lhe^ quiz as of secondary 
imporlanco, makes thin rniaugeiuenL a more 
or less peiTuiu'loiy affair, hcMuin productive 
or genuine ciilhiisiiinm It ih gencinlly felL 
UiaL the quiz Hliould give way Lo Lhe full 
leciLnlion wIkU'C thn HludenL and iuHliuctur 
can (lisciHH the nubjeci lualtei at length and 
not lie compelled Lo lake up any now Lopio 
bofoio coming Lo a HaliHfudtory termination 
of tho one in hand 

Tlio olqectionfi Lo diHCiission, especially 
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when insLructors allow fiLudonb lo d inruns 
with each other in cla&s, me: (1) It ih n|jL to 
give sLudimls the impression Limb philosophy 
is nil n mailer of opinion (2) Thu variety of 
views that come into discussion is apt Lo ho 
confusing to Lho begmnur (3) The (lUoiiHiion 
is apt to nin into vmy minor mullein ruul nuikn 
bLu denis lose hi glil of the log issuca. Dis¬ 
cussion fiequeully degeimiules into repeti¬ 
tion of o])imoiiH, with mi advantago except! 
at host, developing Lhu ttliulmt’a cleverness 
nt finding aigumonls. (4) Discussion or 
fciocralic quosLumings must bo profiLlcs. 1 ) if 
students luive not homo pluvious knowledge 
of llio aiihjeet to ho discussed, and have “no 
method of oidmng Llioir thoughts in imth- 
giving diron Lions." 

In answer to theae it may bn maintained 

(1) that philosophy must begin wiLli opinions, 
but opinions have Lo hn made systematic and 
conaisLont wiLli the whole of experience. Tho 
age of dogmatic iniiiiiinls of absolutely certain 
truths is past, mid Llio.se who High for thorn, 
us after Lite fleshpols of Egypt, do so in vain 

(2) A oriticul attuude Lo ouc’h opinion is the 
most effective meLhml of philosophizing 

(3) Tho teachei cun correct Lho shortcomings 
by actmly um\ entmilly gunlmg the dis¬ 
cussion wilhouL tlogmulically us,selling his 
own opinion more tlmn is neeessmy for ef¬ 
fective minimal ies oi searching questions. 

(4) Discussion lots been nulled hy Pmfc.isoi 
James Llio philosopher's laboratory, and Lho 
mere clash of ono's opinion wiLli that of otheis 
m an illuminating uxpeiicnoo piovonling one 
fioin returning to previous narrow dogmatism 
It must also be imrintoinml that plnlosopliy 
(Iocs not have lo start with a clean Halo and 
that it may ami must, to lie off active, grow 
out of whftl Lho student already knows and 
thinks, 

A dovicc winch Professor Cinnnan intro¬ 
duced, and whiah lie consitlurcd as much of tin 
invention as printing hy movable type, is 
tho pamphlet In these paiuphlots hoiiio 
pioblem is stated or developed, Imfc without 
imy dcfnulo solution These arc loaned to tho 
studont, who, Llius shut off from the possibility 
of turning lo the next page to find tho solution, 
is compelled bofnro enuring tho discussion 
in tho classroom to think tho matter over and 
foimulatc his own answer Tho instructor 
in thou in a position to know whether tho stu- 
donls arc taking serious hold of tho subject. 

The intensive reading or classical texts forma 
part of must amuses in philosophy. Tho fre¬ 
quent writing of essays is now rocognizod as 
a powerful insli'iimout to bring the student's 
ideas together and make Lhont clear to him- 
aolf Foi this reason Home touchers encourage 
lludv BtudoiUa to write on Bubjcets on which 
the latter have littlo inrormuLion, or on topics 
which have not ycb boon discussed in the 
classroom Tho essay is thus a means to com¬ 
pel the studont to think oil tho sabjact, The 


reading of texts, huwevci, needs elucidation, 
and both text and e^say need to be supple¬ 
mented by thorough discussion and criticism 
to make Lho in effective 
Philosophic clubs in many of urn colleges 
frequently increase inlcicst in philosophic 
studies In many of oui culIegCH connected 
with graduate schools so him students also 
have lho privilege of cnLeiing the seminar 
council 

Qr0(miz(itum nf a Department o/ PJuln'mp/qj 
— Philosophy is usually leguided us a difficult 
HiilqecL requiring sorie matin ity mill knowledge 
of other studies Ilencc, it is considered ad¬ 
visable to bi'gin tho study of philosophy in 
the uppci classes. This arrangement, how¬ 
ever, limits the mnnbci of courses that the 
undergraduate can take, and Loachcis who aic 
anxious that aLudenLg should lmvc the ad¬ 
vantage oT the moic advanced courses nro in 
favor of opening Lho philosophy department 
to sophomores m even Lo freshmen 
Ah so much depends on tho stalling point 
in philosophy, the question, "Which com,so 
should be given first," is of great importance. 
Theio is, however, nothing like agreement in 
Lite answer The historical answer, of courso, 
is logic, which lias for over 2000 years served 
ns a propicdeuLic Lo philosophy E\en llio 
driest Lieahsc on formal logic iuiscs a number 
of distinctly philosophical issues Thus the 
relation nf the univniHnl tn l.hc individual, of 
trims to objects, judgment (o lcality, etc , ail 
lend Lo philosophic issues of deepest moment 
34nt Lhc dry and apparently fruitless ohnmcler 
of syllogistic exercise ecems Lo postpone rather 
than introduce Lho vital i&suca or philosophy, 

A groat many colleges now ofTei psychology 
aa Urn In fit course The plausible lugwmcnt 
18 made that acquaintance with the workings 
of Lho human mind is a prerequisite for phi¬ 
losophy But the glowing disfavor of nnalylia 
or non-labeintary psychology raises difficulties 
in the way of this mode of introduction Lo 
philosophy, and raises the doubt whether 
physiology oi physics is not just ns much a 
piL'requisiLc for philosophy as psvchology 
At any late, neither logic nor psychology con¬ 
tain enough philosophy 

The, main issue seems to he, however, be¬ 
tween those who bcliovc ill beginning with tho 
history or philosophy and those who bclicvr 
in beginning with some survoy of philosophic 
problems Tho great arguments foi the his¬ 
torical introduction nro: (l) that an approach 
through a suivcy or problems is apt to bo 
pnitial and onc-sidcd, and (2) that the luslory 
of philosophy gives one tho piopov perspec¬ 
tive to apprcciaLo the problems In nnawor, 
however, it may bo urged (1) that theio ib 
ncLlniifi pedagogic ally wrong in starting with 
a partial and onc-sidcd view, piovidcd wo 
supply Lho motive power to enable the student 
to go on to a wider view. As a matter of fact 
tho great historical system grow out of certain 
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problems. (2) Tho student cannot get tho 
proper perspective of the history of philosophy 
wiLliout some preliminary appreciation of fclio 
probloms themselves Tho student 19 too 
immature to grasp Iho problems confron Ling 
Plato, Aristotle, or Dcsenites without having 
done any philosopluo thinking on his own ac¬ 
count. The olTort on tho part of tcachcis Lt> 
simplify Lho teachings of tho gicat nmslois and 
to mako them intelligible to brgmnciH leads to 
a certain conventionahmUon of their teaching, 
amounting to caricaturo. (Seo Owen WisLer's 
Philosophy Four ) 

Among llioso who urge that wo should begin 
with tho study of piobloins, no general agree¬ 
ment Q9 to tho contont of these problems exists 
Where such courses are given, they generally 
consist m an oxccsslvo simplification of the 
main problems of metaphysics and epistemol¬ 
ogy, i.c. an elementary treatment of lho issues 
botwcon monism and pluralism, idealism and 
realism, do. As an introduction to Llic tech¬ 
nical problems and to show how these niob¬ 
iums grow out of real life, the Helds of Religion, 
Science, Li bora tu io, History of Civih/alion, 01 
Ethical and Political Problems liavo been sug¬ 
gested as supplying the proper material. 

Metaphysics oi General Philosophy — Tho 
covivao in metaphysics in the seventeenth and 
eighlconth centimes was picdominnntly ono 
in natural theology, wiLh special refeicneo, in 
tho oightRcnth century, to tho dei&fcic coiitio- 
vorsy, Tho introduotion of Locke in Lho be¬ 
ginning. and of the Scottish philosophy at 
tho and of tho eighteenth oonUny, brought 
psychologic olomonts mLo Llio courfio and noon 
lod Lo separata courses in theism and mciHal 
or intellectual philosophy. Tho inlvoduclum 
of Gorman pliilosophy in tho latter part of tho 
nineteenth century brought cpifllcmologic con¬ 
siderations forward, and for a time it seemed 
ns if epistemology would replace metaphysics. 
This tendency, however, to icgard epistemol¬ 
ogy as independent of metaphysics is now 
on the want), but fcopniale courses in cpisLomol- 
ogy, tho theory of knowledge, or philosophy 
of mind arc still given frequently, for epislc- 
mologic questions aro decidedly in tho fore¬ 
ground of current philosophic discussion Ill 
determining tho scopo and the setting of Lho 
problems in tho modern course of metaphysics, 
Lotzo’s Metaphysics has been very influential, 
ILccontly Taylor’s Iftcwcn/s of Mdapkyaics lias 
become popular with Amorican tone hois 

Within the past decado there It qh been a 
revival of inter cat in classical metaphysics, i c 
in probloms of ontology and cosmology, and 
courses on the philosophy of natuio ai o inoicas¬ 
ing. It is urged on behalf of the klLor course 
that its subjacb maLLer is concrclo and lhaL 
tho student has a feeling of dealing with Lho 
acLiml world. The course in lho philosophy 
of evolution given in sovcial colleges bolonga 
to the same category, 

A couy3q which haa now almost diouppoarod 


from tho curriculum of tho American collrgc is 
Lha one m Llie nlulosophy of history. Under 
the influence or honks like Bunsen's Gn/l tn 
Ihstonj and Hegel's Philosophy of History this 
course was frequently given With the re¬ 
action agmiisL a prion methods in history this 
com so fell into bad repute Recently, how- 
over, several have urged its roinlroduclion in 
n form consonant wiLh the spirit of preaent- 
dny philosophy. TiofcsHor Hudson has advo¬ 
cated making it lho in l leu fuel my couihc in 
philosophy (Join uni of Phil, Vol VII, p. 420 ) 

History of Philosophy —Tho course in 
tho hisLory of pliilosophy in like the study of 
history ilselr, a comparatively modern addi¬ 
tion lo tho curriculum or the Ameiicnn collepe. 
The history of philosophy ncquned the dignity 
of nn academic discipline when Hegel made it 
npnrar as a rational fljHlem. At any rate, 
Kcluveglcr’s I/udniy n/ P/nhwip/q/ (in viceloy’B 
oi Stirling’s translation) seems to have been 
the first widely used textbook in this field in 
American colleges. One or Lwo termB nro 
usually devoted to thin course When Iho 
latter is the onso, undent philosophy is taken 
u]) in Lho fust and modern philosophy in Lho 
second Lei m Little uLLonllon is given to medi¬ 
eval philosophy^, and modern philosophy is 
usually ended with Itegel or Lolze, if mil with 
Kant In ona oi two of the colleges connected 
with gindunto nohonls students have tho op¬ 
portunity of taking Lho special course in con¬ 
temporary philosophy 

Courses in Hpecial periods of modern phi¬ 
losophy Hiioh as I'oiiLinuutnl Rationalism 
(Descartes, .Spinoza, and Leibnitz) or UhLihIi 
Lmpiucism (Locke, Beikeley, and Hume), arc 
given in most colleges having ft developed de¬ 
partment of philosophy Momotinies wo have 
also special couiseB in Pinto, Aiislollu, or Kant, 
But almost no courses nro given in the histoiy 
of special fields hucIi as logic, epistemology, 
or ethics. 

With the waning of tho moLaphysienl inter¬ 
est in tho laUor part of llio nineLconlh canlury, 
the hisLory of philosophy Llncatcnecl to nbsorb 
nil tho vitality of the philosophy ilrpiulmcnL, 
and in the United States ns in Germany thp 
miinbci of courses in the history of philosophy 
was almost equal to the combined number 
of all the other philosophic comaeq, but this 
historical wavo ia now receding. 

In tho teaching of the histoiy of philosophy 
somo emphasize tho history and otiiors tho 
philosophy Tho formci method has boon tho 
hitherto provniling one, — bo much no that a 
recent collc^o textbook iu this field includes 
and emphasizes a great dcml of googrnphlo in¬ 
formation The generally recognized dnngor 
in Llio Leaching of the hiHtory of philosophy 
is Lho breeding of a shallow skouLicimn through 
the kaleidoscopic piuluro of Llio rise and fall 
of different systems. To olTsat this, many 
tcaohcra try Lo emphasize lho historical con¬ 
tinuity of philosophic problems The at- 
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tempt, howGvcr, to minimize philosophic dif- 
fcioncca or the controversial clement tends 
to exaggerate tho conventionalization of the 
duelling of Lhn great philosophers, To guard 
against Ihitt, aoino reading in tho boviygcs, 
Plato, Pea car tea, Locke, etc . is frequently 
prescribed, even in tho general course on the 
iiistoiy of philosophy To make Lina reading 
effective, howcvci, mtciudvo Hludy ib needed, 
and one has to givo up the eontmuity or the 
historical survoy. 

Those who would cmplmHtae the philosophy 
lather Ilian the history in this cauisti aio quite 
willing to leave a great many lacuna) in the his¬ 
tory and In sclcob only those problems H winch 
hour a significant relation lo the issues and 
intmestH of our own Lime. In expounding a 
philonophoi we should not tty unsuccessfully 
to take the view point uf his contemporaries, 
but should treat his pi obtains and theories 
frankly fiom the standpoint of tho pirsent," 
Far the course m yEstheties or Philosophy 
of Art, see article jE.STiimcs 
Relation of Philosophy to the Other Depart - 
meals —The growing specialization in the 
different fields of human knowledge and in 
departmental Leaching has In ought about n 
ntioiig habit oh the pail of teachers of philos¬ 
ophy to avoid all issues of fact which arc tho 
subject mailer of tho vanmia sciences Tina 
has tended lo evised rile philosophic teaching 
and Lo give it Hie appeal alien uf a fruitless 
occupation with empty forma devoid of con¬ 
tent. Foi LunuLely, however, the sciences, 
especially physics and biology, are now out¬ 
growing their Juvenile Tear of inetAphyn/es, 
and Llio philosophic spirit is. growing in Lho 
varimiH HcicnccH, as well ns in the nhilologio 
and hteiary couraea Teachers of pnilosuphy 
now adviao their students to lako vanoua 
courses in other departments in ordei to make 
their philosophic bUuIy more thorough 
Philosophy In the Universities,— The Am¬ 
erican Graduate School — Tho aim of graduato 
instruction m pliiloaophy jh to givo the student 
tho technical equipment needed lo teach and to 
advance philosophic knowledge IL Loriniimtes 
with Llio confcrnng of the Doclorato of Fhi- 
loaophy Aa tho requisite philosophic ability 
ia not wulely disUilnited, nur best giculuntc 
schools make it distinctly understood that tins 
degreo will he granted only lo those who have 
distinctive ability in this held 

Graduate hIauIouIs m philosophy nro (1) 
those who intend to teach philosophy, (2) 
fltmlenls uf divinity, or (!i) hIiuIcjiLs of other 
Huhjects, Hueli ob education, who regard ad¬ 
vanced pluloHophio Hludtas luh helpful in the 
preparation for Lhuir siiecial carcnr H. Of Lliese 
three classes only Llio lirsL and part of tho «cc- 
nml try Lo compleLo Lho work nocefisary for 
the iloeloraLe in yhilosopliy; the others am 
usunlly siiliafind with Lho M A in this branch of 
study, or, where the gi oup system prevails, they 
chuuau it as one of their minors for ilia Ph.D 


Instruction is given mainly through lectures 
and seminar or roacarch courses, The lecture 
in the grnduata schools can be moro frankly 
the statement of the lecturer's own philosophic 
views or in term elation of classical doctrines 
Lhan is posaihfo m tho college The distinc¬ 
tive work of the gi ruinate school, however, 
consists m Ilia training for research, and this 
ia dono principally m somiunr courses, The ca- 
Bcnco of tho somiimr course ia that, the stiulont 
should have the opportunity to roport from 
timo to lime the result of somo rcsoaich, or his 
own ccrmlruclivc thinking, and have it 
subjected to the thorough criticism of his fellow 
students and of Jus instructor Many coursca 
nob announced as seminal s arc practically 
conducted iu tins way (practica). The typical 
aonunaris announced as restricted to some olio 
general held, c g. advanced logic, and the 
different members icport on different topics 
in this held which they have chosnn for tho 
year Somo professors assign only one topic, 
e p the relation of mind and body, as tho 
subject for tho year, and various students 
report cither on clifferenb aspects of this 
question oi on tho different classical views 
which have been maintained with rcgaid to it* 
In this lnLter Term of seminar all students 
report at every session, instead of dovoting an 
entire session to ono or two reporta 

Research Courses — Tho minimum require¬ 
ments for the Ph.D are generally two years' 
altendanco ami tho thesis As tho topic of 
the IIicms seldom falls within the subject of a 
legulnr seminar couiso, tho student misses 
any direct help in the picpamticn of Jus thesis 
For Hus reason, some graduate schools have 
nifltHutecl lesearch courses m which tho student 
individually leporLs to the professor in charge 
of lua field or mqiniy 

In sonic of ouv graduaLoschools, instiuctors 
and advanced &ludeiUa meet from time to 
time lo discuss philosophic problems of cur¬ 
rent interest Moro often a journal club is 
formed in which the different members icport 
on recent publications \i\ the field of philos¬ 
ophy Many of uui universities make provi¬ 
sion for the publication of philosophical studies, 
They are generally devoted to the publication 
of theses or syllabuses by the profcssora v 

Philosophy in the German Umveisilics ,— 
The students now entering the university from 
the gymnasia have had practically no training 
iu plulosopliy, and tho great majority nf llio 
com sea are, therefore, elementary and, for 
the mosL part, historical in cliai actor Nearly 
ail of them ftio lucluro coursca, w’hcLhor public 
or private, requiring no work on tho part of 
the sLudonl omipt such reading as ho chooses 
to do on his own account The sludonls 
taking pliiloaophy belong Lo diffeiont groups 
besides those who are candidates for tho Ph D. 
in philosophy. Philosophy is one of lho sub¬ 
jects of Llio state examination which ovory 
candidate must pass in order to Leach in tho 
09U 
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classical gymnasia. A good many of tho 
universities still icquuc philosophy as an 
additional subject (Nibenfarh) fiom all can¬ 
didates Tor the Pli D. in tins fnculLy of plii- 
loHOphy (i.e Faculty of AiL» and Sciences). 
Jlesidos those, a profit inniiy people in (iurniany 
regard aoino university Wnrl hi philosophy ns 
essential to a liberal education, and even 
student a of medicine, law, or technology at lend 
many of tho " public. " Inclines, Tim student 
has liia fust oluuicq to report on Inn own work 
in llie Hcminur which each ordinary professor 
gives in lna field 

Courses iu philosophy me either liinlouenl 
or systematic Logic, epistemology, psychol¬ 
ogy, philosophy of history, ethics, pedagogy, 
and coat lie tin form the Lopirs of the system- 
nlir courses; buh even those nre largely 
historical. Philosophy of loligkm la left lo 
the theologic fatsulLy and philosophy of law 
to the family of law In the ycnetion against 
tho post-Kanliun fi) r sloins which ruled m 
Germany in Uio first hair of tho nineteenth 
century, lho predominant interests developed 
wero tho opiafccnnologic and tho historical, 
nncl tlicy arc still fuinmost 

The rcciuiroincnls for the dncLoraLo ftro tho 
oral oxaniination and the thesis, winch is also 
most, frequently Jiistoncnl TJio fact Llmt a 
doctorate ia given wiLli various grades, emu 
fttiidc, megna and suaimfl cum Inwip, nmki'.s it 
rather easy to got Uio dngico willi a merely 
passing mark Tho resulLja that Unrimuiy 
grants mnro dogrees in philosophy Limn any 
other comiliy, Tho doclorato disaorlntiou iL- 
flfijf has been the subject of a great deal of 
criticism on the part of Lhoughllul (ionium 
tcachcra, became, owing to the historical tend¬ 
ency, most students spend all Lhrir limu in 
mere reading and Hensnhsss amassing of quota¬ 
tions (fc!ee Paulsen's (jemum Uni ins dir.i) A 
great deni of ciitirism haa also been diiected 
ftfinmut the extemnvo use of the lecUnc sys¬ 
tem Tho appropriateness of the lrelure in an 
age of quick printing has boon questioned, 
especially by non-academic philosophers (H 
von II.irLinnnn) 

Philosophy at Oxford and Cambndge .— 
Philosophic lmlriioLum at Oxford and Cam- 
bi idge is nearly nil umlei graduate At (Mmd 
philosophy is required only of those who Lake 
the examination foi final honoi.s in Litem 
Ihummorcs (" Clients") and at Cambridge 
of those who prepare fm I ho Moral Science 
Tripoli. Only a litLlo logic is required of 
pas ■iinon 

At Oxford philosophy is viowod simply uH 
part of a classical education in tho liberal arts. 
Tho content of philosophic study continues 
tho humanistic tradition, ami con tors iholf 
in Plate's liqndthr and Arislotln’s ISlfucn, and 
tho logical, lnetaphysieid, nl\ncal, mid pnVitiejd 
quchtious they raise. No interest { s Laknn in 
tlio history of philosophy, ami medieval phi¬ 
losophy ib eulivoly unknown \w the University 


of Dunq Scot us, Huger Ila ron, and William 
of Geenm Of modern Ihiglinh philosophy 
only Huron's Novum Organinn is reqmrni 
Though Hegelian philosophy lias been very 
influential at Oxford in the persons of T 11, 
Green, Wallace, ami Cnircl, Hegel Ims nob 
figuied in the official instruction given by tho 
university 

In ('anihridgo the study of JiHiLheinnlirs nurl 
physics Jins absorbed tho vitality of phj. 
loHOphy The Cambridge PJaloninH, u group 
of Neo-Plnlomc philusophera of llm biller part 
of the Hiivmileeiith eeiihiry, seem to hnvo 
exeiteil no Insling influence cm the Ihuversity 
Lueko und Dhirho weru hliitlieil dining llin 
eighteenth century, but no iinpoilnncn wns 
nllaehed lo hucIi aLiidiCH Due lnigely lo 
Piduy, moral philosophy und natural religion 
weiu added to Llin regular e\a mi nations in 
1770, and Pulry'a Mai til and Political Phi - 
fosiipki/ beecuwo u standard textbook In 
ISM) tlu* Moral Science Tripos was instituted, 
laigely ihnmgh the efToils uf Whewell, but it 
did uol confer a dcgLi'i* till IHffik The Mural 
Seieuco Tupus is somrwlmt nmie systematic 
than Lho philosophic porLion of the oxaiimu- 
Lioii in Litna' Ilunitiuim n, Iml nuere-s in it does 
not eairv thn ^elul that goes to the student 
in tho (’liissjeul iji Miitheinaheal Tripos. 

beelines at the vuiujiih eulleges are given by 
])rufeHsoi'H, IceLuieis, or lemlei.s, on Lho tuples 
covered by lho exfuninalion jmpein, but Ihero 
in no discussion at Llio.so leeLun's, nor is thero 
any task imposed cm Lhe student. Indeed, 
these lecture courses are .simply Hupplcmunliil 
to the real work or inslmeUon given by tho 
tutor, Studciils renorl weekly Lo llieir tutor, 
discuss their difheiilties with him, and submit 
Llieii essays to hi. 1 ) eiilicisin, Tim mode of 
hfo at both thesn univor.iilies is also eomUicivo 
to a gieat deal of vigoious discuss ion among lho 
students. 

The, advantage of tho comprehensive final 
examination in philosophy is lliat the student 
cannot pn.ss uflf hia rmu’He.s one after another 
(which can be done on tlm basis o( pieeciueal 
knowledge), but, iiihload, has to keep all his 
studies togeLhui throughout the enliio period 
of hludy (uhoul two yearn and a half)v This 
muloubtcdly is conducive to a gonuirio philo- 
fiophic allitudo in winch the diUncut portions 
of the held arc compared, eouidinalcd. and 
«ynthesi/ed At lho Name lime* Oxford and 
(Jnmbudgc toaelirrs generally rccognizu Limb 
Btudy with eoimlant lefomnen lo certain (pics- 
tioiia to be asked on an examination is bound 
to be narrow and u calculated Lo forfeit lho 
native instinct of cuiiosity of which, as 
Aristotle says, philosophy was burn" (Mark 
Piillison) ° It would be difficult foi Aristolln 
himso] f Lo obtain a hoi ions audience of under- 
graduates uideHS his teaching wut underalood 
to 1 pay ' in some 'I'ripos *\ (Professm Sulgu irk) 
Tho idTorL to win honors in a fuml exaiiiniatum 
ia moro likeiy lo duvulop skill m ivnswming 
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certain questions than genuine philosophic in- primarily so many faculties, i.e. groups of 
.sight professors Tho primary duty of the professor 

Ginduntc flLurly in philosophy may now be is to advance Ilia subject, and for this reason 
pursued at Oxford by those who enroll as ho gives a cotnso or two every year They 
candidates for the 14,Sc, degree Hut tho generally take the form of lecture orations to 
number of such students in very small, and no which tho public is admitted practically free, 
special council tuo given for their benefit,. Seminar courses arc given fo\ the benefit of 
They simply pick out, subject to the approval candidates for the PhD The xtnntlaid for 
of the governing committee, a series of courses the doctorate is much Ingliei than tlmt of 
from tlioso given to undergraduates, and sub- Gormnny, Not only tho thesis but the ornl 
nut a final thesis. _ _ examination beforo confoning tho dootornto 

Philosophic instruction in Dublin Univor- is taken very soiiousily by all concarned and 
ally is modeled on the Oxfoid and Cambridge is generally rcpoilod in tho Revue de wclaphy- 
plan sique et de morale 

The Scotch Unnmiticn. — Philosophic in- In Franco, philosophy is closely associated 
struclion in the colleges of the Scotch uni- with psychology, sociology, and the philosophy 
verities is given 111 leguhu classes, somewhat of law, In 110 othor country is there less 
ns in the Amenenn college Tim tendency in pedantry 01 moie scientific spirit in the Leach- 
the Scotch college, how over, is to concontraLo mg of philosophy, while attention to clearness 
the philosophic leaching in 0110 yem and not and logical form is still maintained, 
subdivide) it into fragmentary courses, except The Neo-Scholastic philosophy is vigor- 
Lliat additional cuuihcr me given for honor ously developed in tho Catholic schools and 
students Tho icgcnl or Uitoiial system was has tcvcial notable periodicals for its organs 
abolished at the beginning of the eighteenth It is chuiactonatic of the status of Flench 

century (though home of tho pin feasors con- philosophy that in the Institute of Franco it 

imued to he called logenls until Lho middle is represented in two sections of tho Academic 
of tho liinoLooiith century) > des Sciences Hondo ot Politique 

Owing to excessive religious division which, Philosophy m Other Universities ,—French 
for historical leusinis, arose between CalhohcH positivism issiill a vital forco in tho leaching of 
and PintesLunlN, KpiHfopalians and Picaby- philosophy in Italy, Spain, and Spanish Amer- 
tenans, Established and Free Churches, tho ica, especially Mexico In Italy positivism 
Scotch people have developed a keenness Tor Iiqs to meet not only scholasticism and the 
conliovmy mid an nhility to traeo sublln native Catholic philosophy (Itosniini, Maud- 
liilolleeLunl distinctions Philnaophy has, mil, etc), but also adaptations of German 
Ihercfoio, always been a favorite study with idealism. In Spain and Mexico, however, 

them, mid Limy have developed Lhoii own the issue is sharply drawn between poflUWiam 

national philosophy, which, however, has been and scholasticism; while in counliica iiko 
profoundly influenced by (ionimn idealism. Argentine and CJliilo, French positivism acema 
More than any other Kiighsh-hpenknig people, to hold the held 

they have developed Lho study of tho phi- Philosophy in Secondary Schools —In 
losophy of law. Germany — The study of logic, as wo saw 

Must of the Canadian, Am Italian, and oven above, founed part or the cuirieulmn of see- 
the newor Kiiglmh univoi. hi lies icsoinbio tlui ondary acliools from the very beginning. It 
ScolLi.sk uui vei hi ties more than they do Oxford was kept in Lho curriculum of lho grammar 
01 Cambridge 111 their organisation or philo- school by Sturm, Rathe, and Comeimix; and 
supine instruction. Luthci, with nil his Imtied of Aristotle, saw 

The Fiench Uniuemlive —lSlemontary in- the value of uniting the gospol with the Ai>- 
Hlruoliun in philosophy ih given 111 Ihn last tololian logic as a weapon against the lawless 
year of Lho lyree 01 college — corresponding vagaries of the " spirilualisLe ” Tlio Lchrplan 
to Lho American high school The graduate of Francke (169S) piovules for six hours a 
receives his baccalaureate degree and is then week of philosophy to prepaid students for 
allowed to choose his professional course, tho university, and in the sckcla of tho Halle 
■Some students, however, attend coiuses m tho pndagngium, metaphysics, and mituial law 
faculLy of lellcis or science before entering wero taught in addition to logic. J. A 
011 ihoir profeaaiomil Htudies In addition Einesli and Geboor Icetmcd on psychology, 
to the doctorate in philosophy, the various logic, natural theology, metaphysics, and 
state examinations for Lho licentiate, and es- eLliies, and embodied them in their manuals 
pemally for lho M aggi^'Kalion.” nlso rcrpiiio for secondary schools (1730 and 1750), Fred- 
a goi;u ileal of philosophical Knowledge. In eiiok lho Groat and his minister or education, 
the lfciohi Norniiile two yearn of philosophy ZedVilz, emphasized tho value of logic as an aid 
are required of all intending Lo qualify as to imlepcndenL thinking In Lheir school for 
teachers of history and loiters, and additional young nobles Lhey lnliuthicod tho history of 
special instruction is given Lo Lhose who want philosophy, natural law, and psychology, which 
to tench philosophy in Lhn bocondiuy school were taught fuui hours per week foi Lho last 

The French universities arc literally and llirco semesters. The breakdown of the Wolfli m 
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philosophy through Kant lofl no noLllotl phil¬ 
osophic doctrines which could lit* (loRiimLinally 
taught in Bcccmdory schools IT&ucq philosophy 
was gradually discontinued, and Iho original 
plan of tho Prussian gymnasia of 1812 ninrlo 
no provision lor it Repeated complaint, 
howovei, wns mndcj by llio miivoicuty pi'n- 
fcasurs that students coming flop gymnasia 
woto entirely unprepared for university lec¬ 
tures on philosophy. In 1825 llio minister 
of education, von AUnnstein, after ohluining 
the apmion of Hegel, issued on order intended 
to removo this sharp rlpfL between the gym¬ 
nasia and Uig univemdes. It provided for 
an introduction to philosophy by inruns »f 
logic and empirical psychology to bo taught 
two hours pur week m the laijl two years 
SystcmnLia philosophy and its hifdoiy weio 
expressly excluded 

The nunislorial order of 1R25 did not make 
tho teaching of this philosophic pioptrdeulio 
obligatory, since teachers woie not everywhere 
available for this purpose. In 1837 tho mibjecL 
was made obligatory on all gymnasia, and it 
was ordered that teachers of tnn.1 hematics and 
physics lio assigned to Leach it This hist 
arrangement proved un.sntisfaoloiy, Thus Llio 
lending and most hiAiblaclOTy textbook of 
logic, designed as un introduction Lo phi¬ 
losophy, was Tioiulclenhcrg's IShmenia logircs 
AnsloleZica, which involved di Hi cull Ciiflck. 
Tlio collapse nf the groat post-ICanlian systems, 
and tho grooving contempt for philosophy 
which eliai notarized the middle of Iho nine¬ 
teenth coiiLiiry, caused other studies to ciowd 
out Llio philosophic instruction- In lflfiQ I Ha 
number of hours to bo devoted to philosophic 
propedeutic was reduced Lo ono in each of 
the labt two yesua, and \t wart MMorinUd with 
instruction in Uerman. Tins reduction from 
tho lank of an independent study caused it to 
bo neglccLcdp and in 1832 it was made oiHiomd. 
Tho official Lehr pi an of 1801 still considers it 
important UinL tho student should bceonio 
familiar with the more inipoilaiiL “gcnnal 
concepts and idoas," but German pioso read¬ 
ings might servo as tho mcaua Tho Inst 
official order on this point (1001) leaves Llio 
situation unchanged The director may', if 
ho is so inclined and has a suitable toucher, 
give this course, but the crowding of tho 
curriculum wiLh prescribed work, tho general 
attitude to philosophy, mid tho difficulty of 
rinding tcachors who can teach both German 
and philosophy lias caused tho distinctive 
course in philosophic prupnpdouUc to fall into 
general disuse in Prussia, Saxony, and other 
German states 

In Austria, and in somo of Llio aouLliorn 
German slates like linden, philosophic pio- 
ptcdculic is hL ilt taught In Ausliia it was 
mtruducod in 1819 by lC\nci aiul Jhniitz who 
followed IIorbnrL’fl plan Psychology, logic, 
and a Uttlo of the Km lory of pMlobophy aro 
taught two hours per week in tho last two 


years In Iladen, the mime order is followed, 
but the course is reduced to one hour per 
iwdc. ItuuRnry and the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, in the main, follow Iho AuHlrinn sysLem. 

In France — French secondary schools 
arc now no longer regard* d simply us pre¬ 
paratory Hidiools, but as schools of liberal 
culture ^ I Teuco philosophy is not taught in 
Diem hi inpiy as propirdculic, but lo provide 
insight into Llio problems at the basis of 
civilization, especially the scientific probing 
The basis of llio piesenL iustrucliun in phi¬ 
losophy was laid by Cousin, who ns minister 
of public, iustruelum uuulo llcleeLicism a 
sort of stain philosophy The Revolution 
or 1818 was hostile to Lliin slate philosophy, 
and the trurlum which followed Was cupmily 
so; but Dmuy re.sLnml u in LHOH. Under 
tho lhiruy li'-gimo philosophy in the lyedcs 
included introduction, psychology, logic, oLhics, 
theology, and the history of philosophy 

Under the present minngenienL ’students 
am divided in llm lust yeui into two forms, 
— the philosophical and the inatlimnatieid. 
The funnel fln\oton eight uud one half liuure 
pci week to philosophy and tlui latter only 
three The official requhemenh m the former 
comae include (1) mlrmluidinn to philosophy, 
(2) analytic psychology, (3) a little of tho ele¬ 
ments of jus l he lies, (-1) logic and the methodol¬ 
ogy nf Um in id hr nui Heal, the physical, and Llio 
moral find social sciences, (5) elides, personal 
and Ho cud, and (0) metaphysics, covering llio 
questions of the value mul limits of human 
knowledge, tlm problems of mitt Lei, mml, God, 
elu. In addition four lexlH. oIumcu from a 
long list of ancient and modern authors, aro 
mail and discussed in Lho classroom, and used 
as the busiM for the exphrtiUmi of tho phil¬ 
osophic systems winch they represent 

In Lho inn thorn all erd form, only the logic 
and tho elides aro developed Thu clo.io 
ielation between Hut si mly of Llio methodology 
of the sciences and the student's other seienlifio 
studies, makes this oouiso mmo popular with 
tiLudenls than Dm larger course in tho phil¬ 
osophical form A thesis in philosophy ia 
required for the biiccahnireaUi only m Llio 
liilLer form 

P/nloAop/iy in the Secondary >S’c/moto o/ 
Other Count} m — In Italy llio organic law of 
1850 (law of OnnaLi, § 188) made philosophy 
an esarnlml part of the ciirncuUnn of tho 
Uren Four hours aro now devoted Lo it in 
Llio last year, and Lho subjects covered nro 
mainly logic and psychology as LangliL in Llio 
Eroncli schools. Many, however, urn urging 
its extension (Sen D\zun\auo di Pedate nit 
" ITnsegnamonto della FilnHnnn-. ,> ) Thn Fienuli 
system of touching philosophy ns a branch 
of liberal culture in Llio nocoudai'y Helmuts ia 
followed, on n nninnwhat reduced scale, in 
Argentina and Chile For Llio philosophic 
teaching m Lho Jesuit school a, sea nrtielo Jkbuit 
Education. M, U. C. 
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Re/orcncDH — 

Definition turd Scope — 

ElflLEn, IL Tl'^r/erfiuc/i (kr P/ii/oaiip/iie.fl.v. Philosophic 
(Berlin, 1010) 


History of Philosophy. — 

Erdmann, J. E History of Philosophy (ays t era Q Lie), 
(London, 1891) 

Jan^t And EJeauleh Ilntoru of the ProblcMi of 
Philosophy, Vol I ( C’linn I (London, 1002,) 
Paulsen, F Qeschichte d u UtlehrUn Untunclds 
(I^ipzin, 1B8G.) 

UdehiVKii-IIbinzB, Onelnchtc dir Philosophic (Con- 
- ‘ ‘ ' tlio varlouH 
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WuiiK, M Dh History of McdmaiPhiloEOnhy (London, 
1U0D ) 

Zeu.vo* Bid PJuhBojj/nc der (JriccJicn \B7G- 
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Philosophy m f/ic American Colfrflc: — 

Aumhtiionu PluliiHiniJiy in lha Ainownn Collrcc, 
Ed lice , 13 (1897), |i 10 
Dodpon. 0 II Jour of Phil, 5, i> *151 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION — Re¬ 
lation of Philosophy and Education — A clear 
conception of Iho nature of the philosophy of 
ccluoaLion m diylinction from the science and 
principles of education is not possible without 
home antecedent conception or the nature 
of philosophy itself ana its ldation to life 
Is philosophy capable of boing generated and 
developed without any reference to c clue all on? 
Then a philosophy of education will be simply 
the application Lo educational ideas of an out¬ 
side ready-made standard of judgment, with 
all ils dangers of forcing the fads of educa¬ 
tion no that they conform to and support the 
philosophy nlioftdy formed, In this case, wo 
shall litLva as rnauy philosophies of education 
nn me required to illustrate diverging philo¬ 
sophic systems The ease will stand quite other¬ 
wise if there is an intimate and vital relation 
between the need for philosophy and the ne¬ 
cessity for education In this case the phi¬ 
losophy of education will simply make explicit 
the reference to the guiding of life needs and 

S oscs which is operatives in philosophy 
It will not bo nn external application 
of philosophy, but lls development to the 
point or adequate manifestation or Its^ own 
1111101 ' purpose and motive While clifTcrent 
philosophies of education will & till exist, they 
will not be bo many corollaries of divergent 
pure philosophies, blit will make explicit lha 
different conceptions or the value and aims of 
actual life held by different persons. It will 
be seen thill different philosophies exist be¬ 
cause men have in mind different ideals of 
life ami different educational mcLhods for 
making these ideals met nil The chief point 
of Lius article in lo develop tho conoop Lion of 
Lhn internal and vital minium of education and 
philosophy. j 

Every berioinly minded poison may be said 
Lo have a philosophy. Fin lie has borne sort 
of a working theory of life lie possesses, 
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in however half-cons clouu fashion, ft stand- the ncLusil, wlulo that of Aristotle end Ilf'gcl 
point from which weight and importance aro is lo exhibit Llic rational naluic or ideal ul- 
ftttachcd to the endless flow of detailed hap- ready embodied in the aeLual — a diAViencc 
pollings and doings Ilia philosophy is Jus that elemly oonesponds to the oidimuy divi- 
gcncral Bchcmc and monauic of values, his mon of men into refoimers and conservatives, 
way of cfithmUing the Mfimficnnco that at- (2) Different pldhmopUera iuLiup\et ihm 
tfichea to the various incidents of experience, material very differently according to Llic 
If pressed to stale and justify his working respective weight they im l i lie lively uLLiibule 
principle, ho might reply that wJidc it would on the one hand to Bciontifio cnurentioiiH of the 
not satisiy others, it served its owner and maker, world, and on Lho olliei to ethical tendencies 
No individual, however, is so eeccnluc Hint and aspirations. If one lakes ins departure 
ho invents and builds up his scheme except on from 1 ho former, he will explain men's moral 
general pattern that is floemlly Irannmitteil anil religious belicfa on the hums of Lhe piin- 
to him The exigencies and tlio perplexities cijdes furnished by cimLemnorury science, and 
of life arc rccuircnl. The same generic piob- will deny the validity of all ideas, no nmUei 

Icons have faced men over mul over, by long- how influential in life, that do not harmonize 

continued codperaLlvo effort men have worked with these principles To olhern, men's moral 
out general Ulcna regarding thn inclining of life, aims and efforts lire the most significant 

including the connections of men with quo thing in lire and are taken as the key to Lho 

another and with the world in which they live nature of lenlily The lesulln of science two 
These conceptions arc embodied not only in mnlcrpieted to bung them into lino. Dining 
the codes of moral principles which men profess the rapid development or natmal seienre since 
and the religions in which Lhey find support tlui seventeenth conLury, liuuiy philosophies 
and consolation, but in the basic ideas which have thus made it their chief business lo pro- 
have become commonplace through their very vide a view of leality in which the seemingly 
generality; suoh ideas as that things hang divoigent claims and standpoints of natural 
together to make a world, that events imvo science and murids should be leeonciled, 
Gauaagj Hurt things may be brought inLo (3) The thud moving force concerns Lho 
Glasses; the dlatincLiony of animate and inan- value attached to the piineiple of free in- 
iurntc, personal ami physical, ami «o on through- dividunlily— individuality tJiaL eon Tel » t upon 
duL lho warp and woof of our intellectual each person a distinctive v nrlh liol supplied hy 
[abac Philosophy aims lo set forth a eon- any olhei poihoii and not capable of being 
(joption or lho woihl, or of rculiLy, and of life summed up or exhausted in any geiieiul for- 
wlnch will nsdgn to each of these interest* multi or principle. Homo thinkera start by 
its proper and proportionate place. It niin.H natural piefnciire with the standpoint iff law 
to act forth the distmcLiver^lo of each in away or a geueial order, or a neiviedve and uni- 
Lhat will hannonizo Us demand with Lhat of fyiug force SLnetly uidivichiiil IiuiIh am 
other ends, Lbcu biouglil into line by icdiielion (oral least 

Need of a Philosophy of Education —Three inipioxinialiun) to the univeisal If individii- 
clnsscs of motives, unconsciously blended with aliLy is not denied an an ultimate lenlily, it ih 
one another, usually operate in making the explained and jurilihed hum the standpoint 
need for systematic and lidioiml ideas fell, of a compicbeiisive unifmm piuiciple Such 
and in deciding Llic point of view from which philosophies lend Lo be deductive in clumiclei 
the need iy dealt with These) motives mu and to assign gieulei value lo leiiHtui, which 
the conflict of conservative and progiessiYC deals with geneial euiu'eplioin, than lo per- 
tcndcncics* the conflict of scientific roncop- eeplion r winch icveuls parlieulars. lVisons 
Lions of the world with beliefs hallowed by with a stiong interest in individuality leveiM* 
tradition aiul giving sanction to morals and the standaid or value and the ineLbml of con- 
rehgion; and the conflict of institutional de- side rati on. .Specific individuals me taken to 
inn lids with lhat for a freer and fuller ex pres- bo the priinaiy fads; geiieml pi iiieiplca, laws, 
flion of individuality. (1) Some j)hdosophics classes. are derived from compniisnu of the 
arc marked by a reforming, nlmusL revolu- individuals oi arc subordinate lo them In 
tiouary, spuit They criticize the woihl and incLhod, Hindi philOHophies lend lo be empirical 
life as they exist, and set in opposition to Lhpin and inductive, accepting Llie obseivutions of 
an ideal world into confomdLy with which sense and the pmliuilui HiUiation/t or conduct 
the existent soliemo of things might to bo an the most certain daLa, and employing ia- 
biought. Other philosophies Lund rather Lo Lional conceptions nnlj r as secondary means 
justify things as they aie, pointing out llmt of cmmeclinR piwlie,uhufl <n Idling llieu’ gapa. 
if wn penetrate Lo their true natiuo and csscn- The totality oi completeness aL which philos- 
Lial moaning, each class oT things is found ophy anuH is not <|Uanlilalivr, it is not llin 
to servo a necessary pin pose ami embody n greatest possible mini of nminiLe knowledge 
necessary idea Plato and AiisloLle, Fichte Ah Lo Lhis sort or iioinplelenesH or wholeness, 
and ITcgcl, for example, arc all of them child- plnlosophy cannot compete with the specinl 
fled aa idealists, but the tendency of Plato HCii'iiees taken in their Loliility* For all its 
and Fichte w to set Up mi ideal gvei against HpccuU fluffs, philosophy numl depend upon 
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these .sciences, and ho far as organization of the blind and routine, the science, asmothci eases 
fucitu into a larger aystom of knowledge ifl dcvelopa a cormepoiuUng art which lifts its 
concerned it must also walk liuniluy in lho path practitioners from artisans into artists, 
beaten by science. But llioie ih nnoLhor kind of Notwithstanding iLs intellectual and prncti- 
unity and wholeness with which Helenco in not cal value, such an account or education docs 
concerned unity of altitude and wholeness of not cover the whole ground. It works so to 
outlook I3nt wholeness menus also bainiico, speak, inside of education ns a given fact. 
liitoracUon. and mutual roenforcomenl of the AnoLhcr and larger view is possible and dc- 
vanous values ami liiLoruHlH of life, religion, airtiblo, n less niofcssional and a moio human 
poeliy, industry or the hu-inens of making a view. Education is a concern not mcicly 
living, politics or tho art of living together, of school adminlstratois and teachers, of pupils 

morals, science itself. An account of "oxpen- and theii parenLs, but of society. We may 

enoa as a whole" in a conception of experience have a definite and systematic knowledge of 
that shows tho special conliilmlion which each the principles that aio at the bottom of tho 
of Lheso typical mLciesL.s makes, and the most cITcctivo curicut practice of the day, and 
claim for recognition it may legitimately pul may bo able to use this knowledge to criticize 
forth The only "experience an n whole" and correct defective phases of this practice, 
that concerns man is an experience whose parts ami yet be thrown back upon mere opinion or 
change continuously, but all change into one mere custom for n judgment ns to tho value of 
anolhei as them ih occasion, with ease and an educational system n.s a whole. The genetal 
flexibility, and ho ns to clinch one another, spirib mid licncl of an established education 

Its opposite is not oui everyday expedience might bo wioug, and yet make possible a 

with its flu etna Lions ami its endless running scientific account of itself winch would be 

out into Lha new, but one-sided exaggerations available foi rectifying it, in details. But tho 

of aomo phase of this everyday experience, or an improvement would still he within a scheme 
isolation of jLh inlereHts ho that they reaLiict which in its main direction and purport was 
one another, and thus iinpoveiinh life not what it should be. 

Philosophy of Education, Science of Edu- We have Lo judgo every educational in- 
caLlon, and Principles of Education. — Edu- aLilnUon and pracLico from the standpoint 
cation is such an lmpoilant interest of life of that "whole of cxponeiico " which calls 
that in any case wo should expect to find a it into being and controls its puiposc and 
philosophy of education, just ns there is a matenals There exist not merely tho nmi- 

pliilasophy of art and of religion We should ciples by which the cxisLing system of cduca- 

expect, that is, auch a treatment or tho Hub- tion is made offeative^ but also the principles 
ject aft would allow that tho nature of existence LhuL uninialQ Lho enLirc range of mtci ests of 
rondei h education an inlegial and liidispen- the whole life of the community and that make 

sable function of life. We should expect an tho existing system wJmt it is, An lntcrpi'eta- 

infcrpir Ln Linn and criticism of the materials tion and valuation of the educational system 
and methods currently lined in education, in the light of this inclusive social context is 
using thin neee.HfUiry function «s the Hlrmd the lnrgei and more human view of which 

ard of value Such a Uenlinont is usually wo spoke It utilizes the contributions of 

presented under the title of “ Principles of science in all its blanches to give society nn 
Education" Whiln no rigid lino marks oil insight into wlmt sort of thing it is undci taking 
this discussion from what is termed tho in the training of its members, and it gives so- 
“ Science of Education, 11 there arc differences oioty a clearer consciousness of the meaning 
of aim and flnint that aic worth noLing, bo- or tho educational office ad largely performed 
cause of Lite light they shed upon tho nnturo by instinct and custom. 

of a philosophy id education It is possible Philosophy is the General Theory of Educa- 
to start with education as an established fact tion, — Tho connection of education and plii- 
With education ns it is oimently pinclitind, and logophy is, however, even closer and more 
to describe nml analyze LliQ vmious factoiH vital than this sketch of the principles of 
that enter into it, factors of school oiganiza- education, ng distinct from the science of cdu- 
lion and atlimmaliaLion, of imuingomcnt and cation, would indicaLc Philosophy may be 
discipline, of imdiuclion and the various defined ns the general theory of education; the 
branches of uludv. So far as Lho analysis theory of which education is the corresponding 
reveals genend priucijdefl of individual growth art or practice. Three intcilinkcd coiiBideia- 
and of nmnnl gt imping which arc operative Uonfl support tlua ataUimcnt* _ (i) Men's in- 
in Lho (legiTQ thill Leuehiiig and training are teicats lnnnifcat their dispositions; (ii) theso 
effective, its result lines above tho level of dispositions are formed by education; (iii) 
recounting and cataloguing icIo.vanL phonoinona. tlicra must be n general idea of tho value and 
Hence it deserves tho name of aficicncc. Tins lclaLiona of theso interests if there is tc be any 
scicnco aITonIh lho bawis for a critical compari- guidance of tha process of forming the dis- 
son of the various pmeciHSCH that arc cuuently positions lhaL lie back of thc^realization oltho 
employed. Ah Leaoher.s rue put in intelligent interests. (0 If at any time tho various 
possession of it, then own work becomes lets values of experience are out of harmony with 
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one another, the ultimate cause of the rlifficulLy that Lukes us mil of iho imnicdirilc premium 

lies in men's habitual attitudes toward life: and hurly-burly of overt action. It is a tem- 

the habits of judging nml of emotional appro pnrary turning (wide from llm immediate tfeeno 

elation that are embodied in their hnluta of ael ion iti order In noL« the murae (if events, 

action, Interests, attitudes, dispoailions, fun- to foii'casl piobnldc and passible issues, to 

damentnl habits of mind fti'fl mutually convert- lake slock of difficulties and rOHimn-DH, to 

lbic toima lniiiR lo explicit rniujrimiNncm evils lluiL may 

(ii) If wo but consent lo extend Uic Lerm be remedied, to plan a future courso of action, 

education beyond its nariow limitation lo Philosophy cannot cieaLo values by thinking 

schooling, wo fihnll find that we cannot slop about Lhern, by defining nnd classifying and 

short in this extension Lill wc have broadened arranging them Hut by thinking nbouL them, 

it to cover all the agencies and influences that it nmy promote dianinunation art lo what jy 

shape disposition. Not merely books and pic- genuinely desirable, and thereby conlributo 

turea, buL Uic machinery of publication nml to Hiihsemicnl oonduel n elenrer and moro 

communicalion by which these are made dehbeiriLcly nettled method of proecduro in 

accessible! must be included — and Huh means attaining what is desired, 

fcho uae made of railway nml tclcgiaph an well Thoio in always rlnnger that the student or 

as of the printing press, the lilmiry, nnd the philosophy will become simply a student of 

picture gallery Ordinary daily in ter con me, philosophic traditions, of something that is 

tho exchange of ideas and expel unices in con- conventionally called philosophy but horn 

vernation, and the con tacts of, lnuunesa com- which philosophic life luis departed because the 

petition and cooperation me most liiflurnlini in gemmu* problem in lifn which called out tho 

deciding the objects upon which attention is formulation has depnj Led from coimdouwas. 

fixed mid the way in which attention is ghen When philosophic dislinelioiiH are approached 

to them Every place in which men liabilu- fiain the alimdpuiut of their healing upon liTo 

ally meet, shop, club, fnctoiy, saloon, chinch, Llnougli Uic niediiiin of the educational process 

political caucus, is perforce a sehoolhouse, in which they lake ciTeeL, the perplexity, LIio 

even though not so labelled. This liitercoursa prrdinunrnL, of life which generates the issue 

is in Lurn dependent upon the polilieul or- can never be far fiom i(‘cognition 

ganization of society, the relations of clahseB Relation of the History of Philosophy to 
to one another, the difitnbution of wealth, tho Education — The eunrcplimi of the inLimalo 

flpiiii in wJuch family life Is conducted, and so connection of philosophy wiLli Hie fundamental 

on. Public agitations, discussions, piopagniidft theory of education is 1 >oi no out by refereneo 

of public meeting and press, political ciiinpaigm, to the liinioi y of jdiiloHophie thought bo far 

legislative deliberations, nie m Llii,s lrgnrd nut as European hinlmy in concerned, philosophy 

an many eiUicahonal agentics In brief, every nnginatetl at Athens from the dirwet piesauro 

condition, arrangement, nml institution that of educational qucMioiiH The earlier phi- 

forms the emotional and imaginative bent of losophy, LliaL of Lhe Greek colonies, was really 

mind that gives meaning to overt action ia a ehnptoi in lhe hinlniy of seicnco, dealing 

educational in chru actor, with Lhe question how LliingH come to bo what 

(in) There arc but two nlLeinatives, Either they me ami how they me made. Then the 
these agencies will perform then education id travel mg Icachoia, known as the Sophists, 

work aa an incidental and. uiiicgultiled by- be[»an to apply its results Lo Lhe conduct of 

product, molding men's mind blindly while life, and to use tho hiiiiic mcLliodn to discuaa 

conscious attention is given lo their oLher moral mid social matterH Up to their lime, 

more tangible products; or men will have an men bad aUaincd /skill and excellence in the 

Hun. of the mulls they wish lo have aUnbied, various Hillings of lde and m the hiihiness ol 

will judga existing agencies aecoiding as they citizenship lluough apprenticeship in the cuh- 

achicvo or come short of those ends, and will toms of the coniiminity The Sophist professed 

uae their idea and their estimate aa guides in to bo able to teach u vutue"; that is, ability 

giving the dcsiied dneclion to the woiking of in tho various function*) of life. Some limited 

those ftgencica. This bungs us, ngnin, to phi- their claims to ability lo tench Uic* nrh of 

loaophy. which, as wc have seen, is the attempt poetry and oratory; olheis gave mull action 

to develop just such an idea This is what is in tho varioUH industrial arts or in military 

meant by anying that philosophy is, in Us Lartirs Others broadened these pretensions, 

ultimate extent, a general thorny of education; professing ability to convey power m the 

or that it is the idea of winch a coii-sciousfy management of human nfinii'H, private, domca- 

Quvlcd education is the practical counterpart. tic, and public II ih impossible Lo exaggerate 
It is, of course, possible to exaggcraLo the Iho liihtorici Hi^mlicunri 1 of ilu'Hi; ciimiiH. They 

importance of philosophy ovon wnon it ia implied that nmtt(*r.s which hud always been 

conceived in this vital and human nenso. left to practice, and Lo practice controlled by 

Reflection ia only one of the forcca that movo the habitudes and ideals of the local commu- 

our action, and m the thick of cvchIb it gives liity, could bo act free from their euaLoinnrv 

place- to necessities of more uvgcucy, lint piovincinl setting nml he taught on theoieu- 

011 the otlior hand, reflection is tho only thing cal grounds, on grounds of intellect. Natu- 
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rally thoao protonaiona cvokocl violent protests the Same—Since upon education falls the 
from conservatives, who felt that the life of burden of securing tho practical realizing and 
the community was at fiLnko. This conflict balancing of tho various interests of life, the eclu- 
of devotion to serial customs with a relianco cator faces, if only in half-conscious, unsys- 
upon absLract knowledge provoke cl tho fnat tenia tic form, precisely the same questions 
great speculative issues. WhaL is the real that philosophy discusses in the abstract, 
basis of social oiganizalion and o[ moral In the attitude taken to matters of hygiene, 

responsibilities7 Do ihcso rest upon custom, physical training, manual training, corporal 

upon enactment by superiors, or upon uni- punishment, etc . there will bo expressed, for 

versal principles of naturo? i example, some idea of tho connection, or lack 

At fnat these questions were diBeusaed, na of connection, of mind and body, an idea that, 
was natural, in a casunl and superficial way. made explicit and fitted in with other beliefs. 
But SocraLes, Plato, and others disentangled corresponds to some typical philosophical 
tho basic questions involved, What is tho theory or LUc rolation of bodily and mental 
nature of the slate and of law? What is Lho action, Some practices imply that mnn is an 
true ciul of lire? IIow shall man know this external compound of body and soul, in them- 
end? Can virtue or excellence bo taught? selves two independent forces, Others pro- 

Ifl it a maLtcr of practice and habit, or some- ccecl on the assumption that the body is a 

Lhing intellectual—a kind of knowledge? temporary shell in which mind is housed, or 
If bo, what kind? What is knowledge? \Vhnt that tho body is a clog upon the development 
is its standard? If virtue can bo learned, how of spiril Other projects imply that only 
is learning lelnled to knowledge? through tho adequate /unctiomiig of the bodily 

These questions might be multiplied almost organs can there be realized a symmetrical 
indefinitely, but it is more profitable to note and sound menLal life The various theories 
that they tended to group themselves into held by philosophers as to the relation of 
three main problems: (t) What ia tho relation knowledge to practice aro paralleled in eduen- 
of knowledge, of reason, to practice, custom, and tional procedure Some assume that contcm- 

thn opinions that go with custom? ( 11 ) What plativc knowledge is an end in itself, othcis, 

is the relation of human life, especially of that knowledge is a moTe external prerequisite 
flocial ( organization and its virLuea _ rind re- for successful action, success being measured 
spoiisibiliticfl, lo the nature of Lho universe, of on the baws of material possessions and power, 
reality itself? (iti) Wlmt is tho relation of others that knowledge is an intrinsic condi- 
changc, and of the particular things that change, lion or a practice Lhat ia free and lull of mean- 
to tho univeiaal and permanent? In a gen- ing In educational discussion, one or other 
oration or Lsvo these questions were largely cut of thcao ideas appeals in some disguised form m 
loose from their original connection with cduen- every dispute about cultural versus professional 
Lion, Their discussion dovclopcd into distinct or vocational education, and showsitsclf in moat 
disciplines, often isolated from reference) to pmc- debates concerning the relation of the acquisition 
Licnl or social maLLera: into logic, as a tlicoiy of knowledge to the formation of oharacter 
of knowledgo; into metaphysics, ns a definition The old (almost the first) philosophic ques- 

of the nature oF tilings, into cosmology, cr a tion ns to tho ldntion of the individual to the 

gcncial account of the constitution of nature, established objective order appears in instruc- 
But the fact that the stream of European Lion ns the question of individual initiative and 
philosophic thought arose out of the dih- choice over against the accumulated body of 
mission of educational ends and means, remains organized knowledge which forms the rcady- 
an eloquent witness to the ulterior motive made subject matter of teaching, The pliil- 
aml purpoit of philosophic reflection If osopherd controversy as to tho method of 

philosophy is Lo be other than an idle and knowledge, with its division of camps into 

unvcri liable speculation, it must be animated sensationalist and rationalist, Ima a countcr- 
by tho convicLion that its theory of experience part in the chllcrent methods of learning that 
is a hypothesis that ia realized only as experi- arc^ encouraged in schools, The philosophic 
cnco is actually shaped in accord with it. split between mind and physical nature cor- 
And tills realization demands that man’s dis- responds to the educational antagonism of 
positions be made such ns to dcsiie and strive humanistic and scientific studies, which also 
lor that kind of experience The philosophy lias a genuine, even if indirect, bearing upon the 
of education is not tho oxlernnl application to philosophic issuo of idealism ucmiB realism, 
educational affairs of a conception of reality To Bum up: Various partial tendencies and 
ready made independently of education; it nifceicats of life arc reflected in native lioinc- 
is just the philosophic conception of a bah spun intellectual schemes possessed of strong 
aimed and nrLmulntcd experience staled ao as emotional coloring, These arc traditional- 
to bo available foi shaping intellectual and bed, they float, so to speak, upon tho insti- 
c mo tional disposition, so that tho existence it tutions or a socioty, giving them their sanction 
describes may become a living fact, not tho and explanation. Philosophies m the formal 
dream of a philosopher's brain. and technical intellectual sense are generated 

Problems of Philosophy and of Education when these traditional Bystems are Bub- 
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jmofl In independent intellectual cxaininn- inlrlligriur nnd .hj iM|ial)irl ir gam l will <,r u \\ 
turn with J i view to Uinr lalinnal hjU- the uirmlicis tif amiriy (linn ih icijiiired m 
tmm Mid Huiiiileuwiitiamii. Ah I lie moir rmnnnihil ns \i heir mil lioiil^ and procedenuue. 
popular Hchcmcs e\pif'fiH Urn Mandnid nnd llm llir iiianihluyn i#f Miniil an uiiKniieiilH A 
H\il)jpfiL iaill lei [jT liiu rdncaMoiml |hoh*<Iuich distinct type i*f I'iliiMilHUi in denumdrd lu 
of ucimmmtly, tuner they mdmidly mmlosliMK’ hw^I Urn nml fur huUuduid freedom nnd 
disposition in till! uonlinucd unrplaner of Lin* milium r rmuliinrd Ji ii>n|m*cI fur oihciM 
ousloinary beliefs ami ldeub, -so llm morn ami ur* t iuhlmH for Social nuily 
(ioihchjih philosophies cun in* Udud mul ob- (u) The uiduMiml revolution, W\W\ iho 
jtMilivi'ly embodied only uh they nrc niude (In 1 clniii^r** it limiiglil about in umdiH of a«<mci- 
worMng bftbt'H of cdurntioniil pnirr^es (hat utiou, Imlnh of mind, ami increase of nmimntli- 
dcvelop mi e'qmieucc m hiuiuony Hilli Ihrui- lies, im both muse and rllrel oi the dcnuiernllc 
solved. To convince a himill inmilul of (hr <l>\ rlujninu( liom e\*ry mI nmJpnini i(, p\- 
theoK’licul aoundnrM of Hit* philosophy, while im’Ih jundiliriilioiis of rdueiiMonul iflmn mid 
niPli'a livoH air still oiijri'f'd m tin* limes U]ioii jnm-liri-M. The importuner, of Inline which it 
(piiteanoLhrr Ihihih. fimilntiPH sneli a runlrmlie- prochimiH h a noli* now m (hr innld’ri hiMory. 
Lion uf tlio claim of Llio philosophy to mahialr The oJToi’t of (hr new iimnlioiiH in rlinmiiiUiig 
"experience us a whole 11 us to plueu the lalLre diMauce and bunging nil nmiiLmd wiLhin (,1m 
in n ludicrous ponilion, nanir nude makes intmlopemlriirr, winch 

Character of the New Philosophy of Edn- had bmi picachcd us au ideal, an opeuitive 
cation,—Every geneinLion and jmiiod 1ms fart Hinro Lhr nrwimluidiml regime depends 
Us own special problems which dmdr when* upon Lhr aiiplirahrm of M'lener Ln thr cniiLnil 
the cmphusia is thrown 'When honul nmdi- of mtluiul (Wees, mew 1 * lii^l anil truest km>w\- 
tions ami (icienlifio rnureptioiifl and methods edge of nature ih pul in rflrrlm* rimilalinn 
arc both in a HlaLr of rupid aUrmtion, Lhr Mrn'n m linn.H nrr «i*i \ llr oi mlrlliRriit urronU 
temdoocy lo philosophic nTOiistnnAioii is ior an mm do or do lint linvr an apiirmalnm 
rapucially imrlvrd, mid Lhr need of wnrkinic of llm idnn wliiih Rinrin lime omipaliona, 
out tlm now r (‘r point of view ho llmt it will Thr exirnnr M>rnah/atnm and dmsion of 
Llirow light iihoii tlm sjiirU and uuiw id rdnru- liihur trial to make liam biiniil) hi nail pnrlH of 
Lion ]H csprriallv uiRrnl, Thu pirM’iiL linir tin* niarhimH they (Hid, ami only llir fare- 
in charnctCTiJiyd hy at IciisL llirro ^rrut mmr- lIioiirJiI and oiiuhirIiL nf rrluralmn run a\erfc 
niriiLs, of wiiirli rdnru lion must tain* umiiinl Lins mrnum 'I'hr miilliphrahon of nmlifial 
in tlm most tudirul way if iL iu to hrai any goods makes nr cr mi my a highre ii'Hlhrlio 

rrhuion to the nurds mid oppmiuniliis of lush> to ijhm'iiL grmnul Milgau/jilioii It 

c on temporary life ■—mid oLlimviuc intrllrclual also uffoms nrw opimihiinl n h In lhr muhMrs 

mid moral clmos must bo Lhr irsull TheM* wlnrli limy niimL hi' rducntid lo Uik(’ udvnli- 

movemouts (0 thn rapid genwlK of ih‘iu<i- tugo <if, CVmvrrsrlj, llm UiMirv uud kind 
omlic idrah mul mslilulunm, (i‘ l ) Ilia LnuiHfoi- of Irininr Llial hud lu-rn tolerahlr or ru'ii 
nmlioii of imhiali'ml life—tlm riionoiuicirvolu- giacrfnl in past regimes hreomrs u social 
tiem Unit licgiui Ln Urn Iwtrr nphtrenth miiiny \iu‘imrr when lhr Honal mrehnwism ilirvkcH llio 
with the application of .Htraai lo inamifiinLui- ii H])nimilnlilirs of pmdnrlion and ffitiHuiup- 
nip; and commerce j (u'i) thr clcvrlo]inirnL nr Lion mmr nnd liiorr impoilant 
eaperimcnfal ncimirr, rnimiunlinR in thr lilrn (ill) l'inhiHophtTH huvr deluded ronminiiR 
of evolution and tlui Lhoroupligoing modiflea- llir miluir nnd nirthod of kimwlrdpr. Jt m 
Lion or older ljohefs ahoiiL the proccHHCs and liardly cynical Lo any llmt posit hrurns or 
organs of life. assn Lion on Ihosr points has been in pronor- 

(f) Tin* drmocrnlic movement radically lion to Llm lark of anj nsmiicd mrlliod of 

influences education if only because it inrri- knowing in ncLunl nprinlmn. Tim whole idea 

Ubly pinducos the demand for iiinveisal rdu- and hrnpi 1 of knowlcdgr-grlliiiK m rducaliou 
ciilion. It i.s impossible (hat the type of Jins irflrclrd tlir aburnrr or wirh a nirthod, 

educalion adapted to Lhr ainall class in ails- so that loimiing has meant, upon llir whole, 

LoriaLic and feudal sorielicH, that almir Juul an piling up, woi.sloping, and holding fast lo 
oppoiLimiLy for an intellectual cultnir, alinuld wliul j.s handed (lown from Llio past with ijio 
be adapted Lo the imed.s of a dcmocrulio fiociely title of knowledge> lHil tlir adml jmciwc of 
which demands the drvclopincnt of nil. Jly knowing has finally icached ri pmnL wlirio 

no poHHihihly could tlio rduralioii of a class Irninuig nirans diarm cry, not iiieinorising 

bocomo the eiUiciilimi of all, fm a clasn eduvu- tvadihima; wl\evr kimwleilgc ih actively een- 
Liou ih made what it is by the I'veliiNimi of stnictrd, mil ]>asHivcly fihHiirlicij; mid whom 
uuiMt of the pooplo from Iho opporUiuitirH for meii'a Imlirfa huihL be openly icrngnixrd lo hn 
winch it prcparcB. A denmciiwy, mmeovev, experimmdid m nature, involving hypnVhiVm 
siRiiirir.s a Hocjrd oi’Rimi/ation which jh main- and trsling ihrmigh being art ntwmik. Upon 
tallied, upon tlu? whole, by tlio voluntary wish llu* aide or mihjcel mallei, lhr idoan of energy, 
of Llm mass of the people, nnd which ik ie- nrocens, growth, ami evolutionaly change have 

apon&ivo lo clmiiRcs in Llieir pinpoint Thin liecome Hii)neine (iL (lie rxpeiiRO of the older 

implies a much greater dependence upon tlio notions of peiinniirnl unbalance, jigid fixity, 
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jind miifoimity The basic conceptions which 
form men's standard a of inteipietation and 
valuation have tin in undergone radical alter¬ 
ation. 

Even this baio sketch should suggest the 
new forces nl work in education, and the need 
of a theory corresponding to the now attitudes 
and tendencies of our limes, if tho picsenb 
pituation is to lie approached in a spirit of clcnr 
intelligence We need to know the difference 
that tho demon fitic ideal makes in our moral 
Aims and methods; we need to come to con¬ 
sciousness of the elmnged conception of llio 
nature ol existence that its spread imports 
We must reckon inlclliRcnLly with the new and 
gigantic industrial forces that have como into 
being, securing by education a disposition to 
fliiboidiiiftto them to general welfare and to 
cquahLy of opportunity so that they may nob 
plungo us into class hatreds, intellectual dcad- 
jicss, and artistic vulgniity* Unless our science 
is to become as specialized and isolated a 
thing as was ever any scholastic scheme whose 
elaborate futility wc lidiculo, wo must make 
tho experimental attitude the pervasive ideal 
of nil our intellectual mulei takings, and learn 
to think habitually in terms of dynamic pio- 
ccsses and genetic cvoluLion. Clearness upon 
tho issues, probloms, and aims which our own 
period has brought to tho foregiound is a 
necessity for free and deliberate participa¬ 
tion in the La^ks that present-day education 
has to perform. Attaining this clearness, 
with whatever revision of stock notions it may 
entail, is the peculiar problem of a contem¬ 
porary philosophy of education, J D 

For the actual plan of the a Lady of the Philos¬ 
ophy of Education, in tho modern curriculum, 
see Education, Academic Study of. 

See also Aiit of Education; Courbe of 
Study, Theory of; Culture, Democracy 
and Education; Education; Experience; In¬ 
dividuality; Knowledge, etc,, and the refer¬ 
ences there given. 
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1008 ) 

BnYANT, f5 Educational Ends (London. 188? ) 
Drm.isn, N M Meaning of Education, (New York, 
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Dewey, J School and Society (Chicngo, 1000 ) 
5cAoof and the Child. (London, 1000.) 

Child and Pie Curriculum (ChlotiRO, 1002) 
Educational Essays, (London, 1010) 

My Pedagogic Creed (New York, 1807 ) 

Influence of Danilin on Philosophy, (Now York, 
1010 .) 

IlAniUH. tV. T. Pauchologic i<Y> undo non* of Eduction, 
(New York, 10OH.) 

IIenubjihon, J*! N, Textbook m tho Principles of 
Education (OhlrnKO. 1003 ) 

JIounk, 11 II 7 Vic Philosophy of Education, (Now 
York, 1005) 

/(fajfmn m Education (Now York, 1010.) 
MaoVann^n, J A. OnII ipi<3 of a Coureo in Jhc Pht- 
l08opfy of Education (Now York, 1012) 
O'Suha, \I V, Education as Adjustment (New 
York, 1000) 

Fahtuiuuk, CL 15, Tho Qcnchc Philoaophy of Educa¬ 
tion, (Now York, 1012.) 


Hobenkiiank, J, IC, F Philosophy of Education. 

(Now York, 1804) * 

HuEDioen, W C Principles of Education, (Now 
Yoik, 1D10) 

Sinclair, S, D, T7io Pamlnh/y af a Science of Educa¬ 
tion., (Chicngo, 1003 ) 

Vincent, □, iSocial Mind and Education, (Now 
York, 1607.) 

PHOBIA —A fear,. of the nature of a 
delusion (r;.u.), a fixed idea (q a,), or an obses¬ 
sion (q,v ), The marc common phobias are 
pyropnobia (fear of fire), claustrophobia (of 
closed places), agoraphobia (of open places), 
and mysophobm (of dirt)* S, I IF 

PHONETIC METHODS—See Reading, 
Teaching Beginners; Spelling, Teaching of. 

PHONETICS — Judged by ita derivation, 
the word u phonetics ” should mean tho science 
of sound.. Among teachers of languages, 
liowovei, it is restricted to the science of 
speech sounds of human beings. Considered 
In this manner, phonetics is usually divided 
into two main divisions the acoustic and the 
organic The former is gcnciftliy classed with 
physics, sin co it concerns the sounds of spec eh 
as sounds, independently of then' origin or 
mode of formation. The latter could be 
classed with physiology (qu) l though it is, 
generally speaking, given over to students of 
languages And philology (?.u.) It will appear 
later, however, that experimental phonetics, 
the most lccont of the branches of the science 
to develop, overlaps these divisions, and is at 
the same time " physical," physiological, and 
philological 

Historical,—The earliest studies of pho¬ 
ne Lies of which we have any knowledge v^cro 
theoretical The Sanscrit grammarians seem 
to have been remarkable phoneticians, as were 
later the g laminar urns of Alexandria, It ia 
to tho desiic of the laLtci to represent accu¬ 
rately tho Greek vowels Unit we owe the intro¬ 
duction of the accents which enable foicigners 
to pronounce Greek with less difficulty The 
Homan phoneticians, though probably in¬ 
ferior to their picdcccssors, Drought to bear, 
none tho less, an the study of foicign languages, 
especially Greek, a fund of close observations. 
These obsoj vations, like others by ancient 
grammarians and phoneticians, frequently 
enable us to understand just how ccitain letters 
were pionounccd Indeed, without these data, 
philology could not have dev eloped so rapidly 
and certainly ns it has, bringing with it a flood 
of light concorning the ancient monuments of 
literature and histniy, whose country, age, 
dialect and authorship (single ol composite) 
wo are ablo to establish This often over¬ 
looked bkIo of phonetics — its power to vital¬ 
ize, to give a soul to, the dead symbol or letter 
— has led gome scholars to divide phonetics 
into two preat divisions; the historical (which 
wo have just mentioned), and tho descriptive 
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or modern. History and geography, nerm fl¬ 
ing to a remark of Louirf Ilavet, bear somewhat 
tlie same relation to each other an Lhohe two 
branches q[ nlioneLics. Since the latter lira noli 
— the descriptive — Is for teachers by far Lho 
more important, the present article will be de¬ 
voted in the main to a consideration of Lius. 

Descriptive Phonetics. — The (lemniplix o 
branch of phonetics involves a minute study 
of tlie manner in which the Bounds of living 
languages are produced, the nntuie of Uicmi 
sounds, and their relation to one another 
This minute study makes clear to iih, first, the 
sounds of our own language, secondly, those 
of other languages. We learn, foi example, 
wliat distinguishes Lhe b of Spanish or French 
from Lhe b of English By currying this study 
through all the Bounds of a given foreign lan¬ 
guage, wo arc able to pronounce it better and 
moia intelligently, — to speak it with ns 
little u accent ” us possible. This being Lho 
case, it is evident that deseiiplivc phonetics 
is of great value to scholars, teaehcis, students 
of dialectics, philologists, missionaries, dip¬ 
lomats, interpreters, as well as Lo the increas¬ 
ing number of pci sons who realize that, to 
appreciate the litcraiy beauties of n foreign 
language, one must be able to read it nloudwiLh 
a very considciable dcgicc of correct ullciuiicc 

Descriptive phonetics is one of the few 
stiictly modem developments of science which 
arc duo to lhe English nation In fact, the 
" English school ,J of phone Lira is now Lhe 
dominant one lho world ovoi (leaving aside 
experimental phonetics, of which mmc pies- 
cntly) Wo may therefore oiml all further 
mention of the luBtoiy of phonetics, and paHH 
iinmedifttely to the inception of the ** English 
school,” which may bo said to have begun with 
Alexander Melville Bell (Lho father of Alexan¬ 
der Giaham Doll), who published in London, 
in 1SG7, a work called Visible Speech (.second 
edition, London, 18R2) Bell made wlmL may 
be called an orgama study of phonetirs; that 
is, a study of the action of the organs of speech 
(especially of the tongue) in the production of 
vowels mid consonants, This had of ermine 
been done many times before The oiiginalily 
of Dell lay in his constructing an alphabet, in 
which the foim of the symbol should bear some 
indication of the position oT the oigiins of 
speech The mere appearance or Lho symbol 
was to toll how the Bound was pioduced, Tlio 
alphabet which resulted was exceedingly cum¬ 
brous, and the scholars who have over learned 
to lead it or write it arc few m number. 
Tlie importance or Bell's wink lay in Lhe im¬ 
petus which it gave lo succeeding scholars 
Ills work sulTcrs from being Loo theoretical 
The name Visible Speech is in itapir an instance 
of colossal exaggeration. ForLuilately, Bell 
counted among his im modi ate followers a few 
men of pvaclicai Bensc and of sound philologi¬ 
cal knowledge, the chief of whom was Henry 
Sweet, piofcsaor at Oxfoid Sweet and others 


perfected Hell's nlplmhcL, and mined to a very 
high point the minute observation of the 
spoken wind Their sLudy of the tniiguo 
positiiniH for the vowels wan especially clo&e 
for these acholais wcie Engliahmon, and in 
English the tongue is relatively of great im¬ 
portance while the lip aelion is reduced Lo a 
minimum Bell. Sweef, and others of the Eng- 
linh school established an elaborate system 
of iioinenclaLme They spoke of vowels as 
round or unround; as fiont, mixed, or back; ns 
high, mid, or low, us nanuw or wide. Space 
is lacking hero to explain this lemiinolngy, 
Foi a while, there was considerable opposi¬ 
tion on the continent to the adoption of the 
English Hy.sLem Germany wan especially 
rebellious mid scornful. The ndvanee in 
l’ninni was rapid, largely because of the etuly 
conversion of Paul Pussy. He adopted the 
English system, with Blight modi fie ft thins, but 
saw dearly the impossible lintuie of the Dell- 
SweeL alphabet, His wide linguistic knowl¬ 
edge (lie has spoken fiom cliildhood four or 
five languages) gave him unusual advantages 
Ills most important reform lay in the nlphnbcL, 
Adopting several letLurs from A, J. Ellis, the 
author of On Em Ip En qIirIx /Vounucmfion 
(London, IfifiO), ami taking Home hints fioiu 
Bell and Sweet, lie perfected little by little 
wliut is now rallied the iiileinallniial phonetic 
alphabet As the cditoi of the Vomtik Tilccr 
(rounded in lNSo), which became tlie. Hfnllrc 
PhoMlique in 188*1, lie wan in a position to 
offer nu increasing publicity to the new al¬ 
phabet. The MniUr P/miiAn/ur is the oignn 
of tlie Associntiim Inlemutioimi IMimrilimic, 
the most powerful and widelv diffused lin¬ 
guistic HoneLv in existence. As for tlie alphabet 
founded by IVny, it is rnpullv becoming lho 
phonetic nlphabeL of lho world, and liunmcd» 
of treatises employ it. Even Germany Ims 
adopted (lino(finally, of eotnse) this alphabet 
for work in plioneLlCH and modem lruiguageg 
The following table gixes Lhe phonetic, sym¬ 
bols iiml their explanation aecording Lo Lho 
International Phonetic Association — 

CONSONANTS 

Tlir follow in« Micro have Ilnur umml vnliirs b, d, f, g 
(ns in an), h k l m, n, p, r (rolled as In flcollnml), 

H, I, V, W, l 

J ji lho noaiul of y m j/ri. 
n in the nimiid of n a in roho 
0 jh Lho Hound of ih in rAm 
ft lri lhe nmnul of tl\ in f/ica 

f id llni SOI Hid of hJl in sAnui 

x Jh a weakened form of lho rJi In (Jrrinnn acA, 
y l« ii wmknit 1 d form nf tin* r h In (lcrniiiii ich 
!i in die mm ml of s in iinriarirr 

VOWELS 

I . Jh Llia vowel In Modern KmkIIhIi tier, fiat puro nn In lho 

Norlli of England, noL (liplilhiniuui'd iih frciiminlly 
In Liu* Hnulli 

l vb Uw Y«wel in Mnilern EiinlUli Ivp. 
c ih llu* vnwel m Modern HiihIihIi pri 
o. ih Llia vowel in Modern EiirIihIi grl lrnpllicjird 
id is Ihu vowel in Modern EiihIlbIi hat Icugllinncd. 
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a is LIjo vowel in French pnitc, 

a , ib the vowel in the firHl ayllnblo oi father , ua pro¬ 
nounced in boiulon dmlect. 

□ la tlio vowel in French bonne 
o I ifl the vowel ill French port (i c 0 lengthened) 
u : is lho vowel in Modern 15ngliah too, biltpurnaa in Lho 
North of Enplnnd, not diphthongized ua frequently 
In lho South, 

u is Llic vowel In Modern English pui. 

When unsLrcsflcdj tho vow eh t, a, o nro aomowhat 
obscured, Llint ib, llioy Lend Lownrda Llio neutral 
vowel heard in tho uinlrcuflcd eyllablca of obooe, 
sofa (modem pronunciation). 

DIPHTHONGS 

Ju Tlio Bound !• followed by the Hound u: the first 
clement being aLreurtl. 

el Tlio diphthong heard III Modern English day qb 
pronounced In the Noilh of England, 
eu, Tlio Bound « followed by the sound u 
oi Tho bouiuI a followed by the Bound 1, 
q U Tim Bound o followed by tlio sound u 
au. The dtpULhonc lienrd in Modern English qo na 
pronounced In tho NorLh o l England, 
ol, Tim first element of the diphthong ou followed by 
the sound I. 

The Scandinavian countries were among 
tho first to accept the LCngljfgh school of pho¬ 
netic#. Iv\ this connection the celebrated Nor¬ 
wegian scholar Johan tttonn, and Otto Jes- 
porson or Denmark, one of Lhe keenest and 
moat original of living phoneticians, deserve 
special mention, In Germany theic are at 
pieacnt piobably only one or two phoneticians 
who icfusc to accept the mam tenets of the 
English school Tins is largely due to Wil¬ 
helm Victor, who, like Pnsay in Franco, has 
boon a potent influence of popularization of 
the new ulcus Tho English school, with its 
terminology, has n\m spimul llnough the re¬ 
mainder of ICuiopo. and has from Lhe first been 
virtually the only (mm of instruction in Amer¬ 
ica (leaving aside, of course, experimental 
phonetics, as will appear InLer) If an ex¬ 
amination wore to no made or tho oouhcb 
now being conducted in phonetics in this 
countryj it would doubtless bo found that, 
except in experimental phoncLics, all of the 
literature used involves an acccptanca of tho 
English school There are, none tho less, many 
teachers cf Lho subject both here and cIko- 
whero who modify considerably the teachings 
of Sweet and his closest followeis l and who do 
not believe Unit their system la a finality, 
because of such considerations as these’ like 
everything of English origin tho system is 
" msulni " and lop-sided; it bears Lue birth¬ 
mark of claiming too much for itself; it is 
suspiciously logular and flehematio; vowels, 
foi example, to the number of seventy-two 
appear in perfect regularity, like bo many 
pigeon-holes in an enormous ease; the system 
seems to have been laid out on paper, so much 
so that a soientmt would declare it an admi¬ 
rable example of un-Bciencc, 

Sound Production, — II of ore discussing ox- 
poii mental ph one ties it will be well to men¬ 
tion briefly tho manner in which speech sounds 
aic producedc Speech ia tho conveyance of 


thought through sounds produced by modifi¬ 
cations of the stream of air which passes from 
the lungs to the outer air, It is a system of 
signals which have been agiecd upon 
If we imagine a person shut up in a 
windowlcaa tower, but having access to a 
rubber tube through which water continuously 
flows from a. spring in tho tower to the open 
air outside, ib will ba apparent that he can 
devise a system of signals which can convey 
messages to those without, He can devise a 
succession of pressures and of stoppages of 
the tube, and Ins problem is not unlike that 
of Morse when ho contrived his telegraphic 
code, Human speech is limit on this model 
In our ease, however, the channel through 
which the air passes has fortunately a number 
of stops, of bifurcations, of crooks and corners, 
These enable us to vary to a large degree tho 
sounds to be produced, so that wo dispose of 
a clear, highly developed code of signals, 
Speech Organs. — The main places where the 
column of air emitted fiom the lungs is modi¬ 
fied in speech aro as follows (The column, of 
course, moves from within outwards,—towards 
the hstenci, — which facilitates the convey¬ 
ance of signals ) The fust modification of 
the column of air may bo produced in the 
larynx, which is at the enlargement known as 
the Adam's apple. In this enlargement are 
two muscles, named cironeously f the vocal 
cords, which can be hold apnit, as in ordinary 
breathing, or made to approach each other 
to any desired dcgieo, even to the point of 
complete closure When these nniBclca aro 
touohmg loosely, tho air may be forced be¬ 
tween them by pressure from the diaphragm 
in such manner that a buzzing, which we call 
voice, is produced If tho biminp or vibrating 
column of air meets no appreciable obstruc¬ 
tion in its progress to the outer aii'j the sound 
ia called a vowel, ir it meets one oi more ob¬ 
structions, it is called a consonant, There 
ib pci Imps no bncrer statement possible cf tho 
gcncuc difference between vowels and conso¬ 
nants, If wo limit ourselves to tlio ordinary 
European languages, there is no other place 
of stoppage or stricturo in the passage towards 
the outci air, until we icach Lhe lower fringe 
or edge of the soft palate. It is evident that 
tho bnck of tho tongue can rise againBt this 
fringe, and, by jerking away juat at the instant 
when the air pressure is at tho right degree, 
cauBO a consonant sound j or, that the tongue 
mumming against the fringe, tho uvula (the 
hanging cud of the soft palate) may be made 
to vibrate, as when children ( " trill J ' or 
u gaiglo J ' Again, the soft palate itself may be 
pressed against tho wall of the throat back of it, 
which will close tho channel into tho nnsnl pas¬ 
sage, or it may hang down somewhat, leaving 
that passage Tree. The former is the position 
of the soft palate for vowels (except, of course, 
nasal vowels, such as exist in French, Portu¬ 
guese, and Ameriaan English), and for the oral 
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(that ia, non-nasal) consonants. If now wc 
consider the vault of the mouth, beginning 
jual above the fringe of the soft pnlntc ami ex¬ 
tending to the front upper Lcclh, we realize that 
the tongue can touch any part of thin surface 
In fact, the majonty of consonants arc pro¬ 
duced. against tins vault It is umu'ccssaiy 
to name theso oonaoiimita, since any one can 
experiment Tot' himself. It should, however, 
be remarked that the tongue is able to execute 
quite a vnued system of ** mpnnlH " It can 
stop the passage entirely, as in g, k, d, l, or 
nearly atop it, ns in the initial consonant of 
yea, m that of she, in the* consonant of Lhe Or¬ 
man word icA, etc. It can make its tip vibrate, 
as in a lingual r. Again, it is clear that the 
upper teeth offer a convenient place of pnrliul 
stoppage, as in th, f, v, mid, finally, Lhnl Lhe 
lips can offci stoppage, us in p, b, m, 
Experimental Phonetics — Such being 
biicfly the physical facts, phone Li cians at¬ 
tempted to contrive msLmmcntB which would 
record the movement or action of the van- 
ous organa. The icsult is the mosL loccnl 
development of the Biibjcct, — namely, expen- 
mentnf phonetics. This branch of phonetics 
arose in France, in a commiLlcc appointed in 
1874 to examine into the possibility of em¬ 
ploying instruments in phonetic research 
The committee received encouragement ficrni 
Etienne Marcy, Lhe ingenious physiologist of 
the College dc France, some of whose appara¬ 
tus proved of great \uluc, One niemhei 
of the committee, Dr llnsapclly, a physician 
of Paris, invented several instruments of the 
highest ulittly, such as: the (remMeur, which 
records, hy means of an electrical connection, 
the vibrations of Lhe larynx, instruments foi 
registering the vertical movement of tho 
laiynx in speaking 01 singing, fm lecoiding 
the passage of ail tlumigh Lhe nose, for the ver¬ 
tical movements of Llm lips Di. Itosapelly, 
however, forced to give most of his lime to 
tho practice of medicine, did not lung coiilinuo 
lug career as a phonetician Ills woik wan 
taken up in 1885 by Urn Abbti Iloiifi.selol, who 
tlicn made the acquaintance of llosapelly, 
Marcy, and of the skillful constructor, Clmilcs 
Verdin From that lime to this, Roilsaelot 
has not ceased to devote himself with enthu¬ 
siasm and patience to the new science, and 
ia conauleied ils founder IIis laboratory 
at tho College dc France has been and alill 
ia the beat in the world, and his publications, 
which began in 1800, have hem numerous 
He Inis perfected sevcial inventions of ollicis 
and contrived some of his own Ills pupils 
nro niimbcicd by hundreds and havo entiled 
lua principles into many countries, Ilis most 
lmllinnt pupil in France has been A Zund- 
lhirguet, who hna invented Bcvoral ingenious 
mid valuable instruments Tho largest courses 
in experimental phonetics (general phonetics as 
yell) arc those conducted by Professor Rosset 
in the summer school at the University of 


Grenoble. Ilundieda of students from a 
score of nationalities galliej hole every summer 
for the Hubjrcl. The liial instrument having 
an application to plmnoLics wliioli was in¬ 
vented by an Ameiican is as the phnnuginph 
of Edison (1877), an instrument which ia 
fn in ply a perfection of Liu* plioimulograpli or 
a French piintei, Scott dc Mgmnvillc (1850) 
Tho fjisL work in oxpnrimental phonetics na 
such appears to June been done by Professor 
C II Gnmdgenl, who published in 180fl nn 
ailiclc on Vowel Me(txurcmntte (Puhhcalma of 
the Modem Lrtnyuafjr A swntttwn) Piofossor 
Raymond AV r eek« routined in 18110 an artificial 
vowel roundel, and Inter mi instrument Tor rc- 
coiiling the movements of tin* sofL palate, an in¬ 
strument for the vibuitioiiH of the laiynx, Lhe 
upirogrnpli (winch writes Lhe Miryiug prefiauro 
of the nir in Lhe inoulli during Hpccch), and a 
perfected apparatus fm tho movements of 
the lips PioroHsoi F. M ( Josselvii published, 
beginning in 1800, some \nluidde work on 
Italian phonelies Prorcvmr 1£ W Scripture 
has ilone exhaustive work in the tiacnig and 
study of npeoeli cuives 

There is great need of an extension of lhe 
teaching of phonetics in Auiencan mhlitulinns 
of learning. Not only would thin nid in making 
philology more > ital, hut \i would piove of Lhe 
Utmost value to teachers nT elementary Eng¬ 
lish SLiong courses should be established 
in all summer ncIiouIh, where Lho eager and 
consnenlirms public school teachem would 
assimilate rapidly lhe new and vivifying 
knowledge of phonetics R. \y. 

See Modeum Lanouaokh, Teaciuno of, 
PilTI.OLOOY. 

Referoncos: — 

JoNra, I) 7’ftp Promoicinfom of Erifffiflh. (Cnm- 
Ijrnlrto, 1(101)) 

J.c Mnttrr PhonfUqut 1 , a Jnurnnl JiiipoariHR mx limra u 
ji*nr, nnrl ronlulimia prori'n of urllrlrn wrllLon i>lm- 
riclicnlly hi llii’ imymrlimL liihaunurf) nf llie world 
PnbliHh.d fit llmirfl-ln-lti jnc, Bone, l'raiire 
Pahhy, P IVfite Phoixftxqui’ cotnparCe (Leipzig, 1000 ) 
lliri'MxNN, l it jjh ji/s u/ /'Aontbra (London, 

tuns) 

PoiTH^noT. Aunt: tie Phonftiqur. rxpn-i- 

mental c (Pnnn, 11)01 -1008,) 
fieuiiTim, E W. The fJkmenh i>/ EjprrimcnM 
IViorirliri (Now York, J002) 
fi'nFtT, II Prtmrr of Phoucttrn, (Oxtenl, 1000) 

The .Vomiflfl of L’mo/ij/i (Oxford, 1'JOH ) 

VifcTan. W. Wnne PAonrfiA, (Lciruig, 1007.) This 
work js irauHlnlcd into Englinh liy W Rippirmnn. 
(Lnmlnn, 1L107.) 

The brnt ronulrurlfjrfl of luHtnimpnlfl ft»r plinrellca 
aro O Iloulllle, 7, Rue LimiA Purls, and II. MolUaI- 
hetll, UH, lluo CJuy-Luwmr, l'urln 

PHONIC METHOD. — See Phonetic 
Method, 

FIIONOGRAMMtC METHOD - See 
Headino, Toai iiino IIeoinnihih; nlho Ihm- 
netio Method; Spelijno, Tkacjiino of, 

PHONOGRAPH. —Sen Musical Inbtiiu- 
me nth, Mechanical, in the School. 
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PHONOGRAPHY.—Sec Commercial Ed¬ 
ucation; Seciietamal l'nuPEHHioN, Educa¬ 
tion FOIl 

PHRASE BOOK. — Sec Commonplace 
Book; Diotionaiueh, Latin Giiammaii, Teach¬ 
ing Appaiiatus 

PHRASE METHOD —See Heading. 

PHRENOLOGY. -A pHeiuhi-aoieiico which 
ullcmpts lo diaoDvoi the mental tihainclerie- 
ties of the nidividiml through an cxmninnLion 
of Llic external configuration of the akull, 
This science \viiH first suggested by 1>\ G, Gull 
(170JMH28) R wft.s afterworda developed 
by Spurziicim and oLhora. Gull examined 
a large number of person* mid noLed their 
special mental clinracLerigUcfj ng well ns Iho 
configuiatioii or their heads, Ilia attention 
wag caporinlly drawn to person n of marked 
characteristics, buc h as ho found in the prisons 
and hospitals A mnn who had been confined 
because of his tendency to steal wag evidently 
an mteiC'ituiR character for Gall f because his 
mental trails weie clenily defined by his 
misdemeanors Comparison or a nnmber of 
individuals who were of thin inniked type 
led lo a mapping of the mit.side of the skull 
and the dPHignalimi of Lhe various regiona 
of the brain Lo which ceilain menial fnaultiea 
were supposed to be related 

There can lio no doubt that such invesliba¬ 
tions as these stimulated a discussion of Iho 
relation between menial (jhnrncLerifllirfi and 
the development of the ccnliftl nervous sys¬ 
tem. Indeed, certain cnthuslnHlic wnlcia 
have regarded Gall as iho Tallim of the modern 
science of cerebial localization Gall un¬ 
doubtedly flugRCHled the poHsilulitieB of such 
a science, Init he is in no wlae responsible for 
the technique winch wns Inter developed and 
wlueh put Llio whole mutter on a definite 
scientific btiHiu, In the form in which Gall 
projocLcd tha science, it was hopelessly in¬ 
volved in two fundamental errors, In Iho 
first plane, his subdivision of iiiiml into certain 
faculties wan grossly inadequate To assume 
that discrimination or color is a separate men¬ 
tal faculty, or Lliat the faculty of tevcrcnco 
or veneration can be diHtiuRUiHhrd ns a separate 
mental characteristic, allows the crudity of 
the psychological analysis on winch phrenology 
ig based Ah a mallei of Tact, cadi of these 
functions is a composite ineludiuR cci lain fonus 
of perccplinti, and certain forms of ideation. 
With Lhe development id modem paycholoRy, 
tlio classification of fiuuiUies proposed by 
phrenology has conic to h(i onliiely untcnablo 
an Iho Hccond place, it luis been sliown con¬ 
clusively Llml Lhe external configuration of Iho 
skull is no indication of Iho internal form of 
the cerebrum. Furthermore, tho cerebrum 
has been mapped out by thoroughgoing scien¬ 
tific methods in buoIi a way qb to show that 


the localization of functions depends upon an 
entirely different physiological structure from 
that, which is assumed in the phonological 
ays Loan We may therefore gay in general 
that with the advance of physiological knowl- 
edgo the anatomical assumptions of the 
phrenologists have also become entirely un¬ 
tenable. 

Tile pseudo-science, ns cultivated to-day, ig 
commonly, employed for charlatan puipogcs. 
The practitioner announces that he is able 
to describe to the individual his capacities 
foi future tiaininR and occupation Such 
purnea aa lie ia able to make with regard to tho 
individual's characteristics are derived from 
n genoial inspection of the individual rather 
than from reference to the external configura¬ 
tion of the skull. C. ]I. J, 

Refinances’ — 

Comiie.G. System of Phrenology (Edinburgh, 1825.) 
Powr.En, L N Lectures on Man, Discourses on 
PJirenoloojj nnd rtWBioIooy (London, IBRD,) 
I’OWLEH, J A, jl/anuoZ of Mental Science, or Clnl d- 
hood; Character and Culture (London, 1B97) 
IIowivEii, O 3 L’rlwcafiofi and Self-wimovemcnt 
(Now York, 1H47) 

GAM,, I' 1 . J *Snr tea Fojiriiona de Cerveau, (PjiHb, 

ma) 

IIlckeii, J iS T Li'eji(i_cIc /Jruia of lidifcntioii, riemon- 
fl/rnfed by cm ylriofi/tus of iho Temperanunls and 
Phrenological Fads (New York, 100B ) 
IIou.AisDEiL, IJ, Functions vfiiie Brain, (Lon¬ 

don, iUOi.) 

Scientific J'hrcnofogu, (London, 1002.) 

Sfuiuiu iu, J. IC Phrenology, or the Doctrine of the 
Mind, (London, 1H25,) 

PHYLOGENY — The term employed to 
dcRiguala the evolution of a race or upcims. 
It is distinguished from ontogeny, which refers 
to individual development aa conti listed with 
racial development C. If. J 

PHYSICAL DIRECTOR — Sec Physical 
Education. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. —Historical — 
In Lime past and in our own timo physical 
education hns been exalted, tolerated, neg- 
lecLud, or den oil need, according to the pre¬ 
vailing conceptions aa to the nature of tho 
human body ftnd of its relations to the human 
mind The charaetoi of these conceptions 
has depended chiefly oil the ideals of human 
excellence held at diffeient pciiods in the his¬ 
tory of education Those ideals, according 
to Ilaitwell, may be clminctcrizcd aa the 
Greek or icsthclicj the monkish or ascetic, 
the inililaiy oi knightly, arcl the modern or 
Hcienli/ic. 

Tho Greek ideal recognized the unity or 
Hyinincliy of body nnd nund as expressed 
by riaLo in the Tiiimius. " Evciythiag that 
ig good is fair, and tho fair is not without 
measure. Now, wo pcrcci.o lesser symmetries 
and comprehend them, but about the highest 
and Rim teat we have no understanding, for 
there is no symmctiy grentoi than that of the 
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soul to tho body, This, however, we do not development, and education or the body and 
perceive, nor do we allow ourselves to leikct mind Man’s knowledge of liimuclf linn been 
that when a weaker or lesser frame la the vclii- immensely increased and hia conception of 
do o( a great and mighty soul, or, conversely, nature and hia place m nature mdically 
when a little soul is incased in ft large body, changed. One of the moat prominent rc- 
tlicn tho whole animal is uot fair, (or it is Bulls of tho progress made in Llicao hciciiccb iq 
defective in the most important of all Bjrmmc- a deeper appreciation of the vital imporlnncc 
tries; but tho fair miiul in tho fair body will of motor training in education 
be the fairest and loveliest of Jill Bights to him The modem or scientific ideal of physical 
who has the seeing eye. ,J Gymnastics woio education recognizes two chief nmiB ■ ( 1 ) 
accorded ft large and important plnco in tho health, normal growth and development of 
educational piogram of Greek youths Tho Lhc body ah an efficient oiRauism; ( 2 ) psycho- 
teaching of gymnastics alToidcd positions motor education, wiLh emphasis on buddy 
of honor and emolument to distinguished and control and the expression of pci Humility or 
ambitious men. Bodily Lriuiung furnished character of the individuals, 
themes for poets, philosophers, mid historians, Those ideals are Imsed on Llm sciences of 
sculptors and paintcis Bought models in the biology, physiology, psychology, and cduca- 
gymnasium, nnd Greek physicians uLudied ami tion, but physical education itself has not yet 
adopted exercises and pioccdmes originated attained the dignity of a tlefinile science, 
by teachers awl gymnasts, In Lhc breadth and fiincc the somewhat crude jillciupl of Ling 
Biuiity of its aims, the completeness of ill (q v ) curly in the nine teen 111 century Lo devise 
development as a national institution, and its a system of gymnastics based on physiology 
abiding influence upon succeeding genoialions, and codrdlnaLcd wiLh educational procedure, 
Greek physical education Jins no parallel much mogiCHS has been made in placing 

(See Gileece, Ancient, Education in ) physical education on ti mcntific busk 

TJic ascetic ideals of the monks, which after During the peiuid of evolution fioin crude 
the first few centuries of tho Chiistiaii era empiricism Lo scientific principles, physical 
exercised a profound influence upon European education has passed lluough mnnv phancs, 
thoughL and life, was the antithesis of the Greek Three distinct systems miginalcd in Europe 
ideals of education Tho conception that tho and developed nunullancoiiHly; Lhc Swedish 
soul nnd the body are independent and main- system of educational, militaiy, and medical 
ally aiiLagonistia entities was lespuiiHiblofor tho gvinnusLics devised by Ling and his follower; 
complete abandonment of physical education the German system of gymmslicH developed 
by the monks They believed Lluil all flesh by Guts Muth. Jfthn, and Spicss (77 u); and 

was tho cication of Satan and that spiritual the Ihitish flclieinc of uLldeliCH and games 

health wuh best subserved by sclf-tmturc and fostered and developed in the uimeimiieH and 
bodily weakness. The influence of Lhc monks public Hchnnlfl. (Set* Atiim/ticn, Gymnah'jicn ) 
continued to antagonize and retard bodily The Swcdisli and German systems hud for Lhoir 
tvaimng in education until the beginning of chief aim the training of strong, helf-reliant, 
the nineteenth century. (See Monastic!km and patriotic citizens, The fiLlilclies ami guinea 
and Education; Minima Aues, Education of England developed naturally 111 1 espouse lo 
in ) Llm normal play instinct of English hoyi and 

The military or knightly ideal or human ex- young men 
celloncc existed side by side wiLh the ascetic These well-defined national schemes for 

ideal of the monks. It played a conspicuous physical education have survived lo the present 

and important pait m the education of the duy ami flpmul Lo many binds Tin 1 Delsnrto 

aona of noblemen and gentle folk. The young system of exeicises was devised by Ernn^oifl 

knight was liaincd to ride, draw the bow, use Dclsarte (no.) in Paris, about I Mil, to linin 

weapons, and hunt; some attention was given actors in dramatic expicsnion The DolNartc 
to manners, but vciy little to letLers The plan had such a limited scope that it could nut 
aim was tho development of efficient soldiei/i gain lceognition ns a syBlcm of physical cdu- 
and gentlemen This form of education wm cation 

popular in England and tha Continent until In Colleges and Universities—T11 LlieUlliLed 
the seventeenth canLuiy. (Sec Ciiivamiio Stales physical edueiitioii had no place in our 

Education, Gdnthy and Nobles, Educa- schools and coIIorch until the ItiLtcr purl of tha 

tion op ) last century Before 18(10 tho population wan 

Modern Views. — Tho modern 01 scientific very largely rural, the school lernmweie short, 
ideal of physical education owes iIh migin and a Urge proportion oHlic (ihildien obtained 
to Lhc belief " that to work the mind is also physical vigor and psycho-moLur trniniiig 

to work a number of the hodily organa, that from participation in the varied acLiulicB 

not a feeling can arise, noL a Lliouglit pass, or I lie nnal home The need foi systematic 

without a flat of concurring bodily processes ” bodily training 111 the schools was small and 

rheflcicnccH of biology, physiology and psychol- its importance not recognized A few spnrndio 
ogy have furnished a basis Tor tho study and allcmpLs worn made by educational reformers 
application of the lawa governing the giowLh, Lo arouse interest in some phase or other of 
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physical education, but without success. Ono 
of these attempts, the intioduction of German 
gymnastics by Dr, Charles Back, at the 
Hound. Hill School Northampton, Mass,, in 
1623, attracted considerable attention for a few 
yrnrs- The New York High School and the 
colleges of Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Williams, 
and Brown followed in 1625, 1826, and 1827 
Dr, Pollen (17 i>.) and, later, Dr. Francis Lieber 
hud cliargo of gymnastic instruction at Ilai- 
vard Collcgo and Lho Boh ton Gymnasium, Tho 
enllmaia^m then aroused by the new 1110 vc- 
mont was not permanent; by 1830 physical 
education had been discarded as a passing fad, 
During tho period 1830-18G0 physical edu¬ 
cation was completely neglected The deendo 
1850^1800 marks Llic beginning of the modern 
rovival of interest in athletics, gymnastics, and 
hygiene, which after LwenLy-five years of slow 
growth Jins since developed into a large and 
important phase of modern education The 
nascent inLerest in gymnastic and athletic 
forms of exercise during Lliia deendo wns 
promoted by the newly established inter¬ 
collegiate contests 111 rowing; the oigamzn- 
tion of gymnastic societies ( TuTnucreinc ) by 
political refugees from Germany who came to 
this country after tho rcvolulion of 18-13, 
the lectures and exhibitions of Dr G, II, Wmd- 
ehip, who advocated heavy lifting; the intro¬ 
duction of calisthenics (q a.) by Dr Dio Lewis; 
and the prominence given to topics relating to 
physical education by speaking at tcnchcis' 
conventions and institutes, by editors of 
cducnUonnl journals, and by public school 
officials. 

(jymnagiums wnc built at Ilaivaid, Yale, 
and Amherst colleger in I860, and 111 the game 
year, Amherst organized tho first collcgo 
department of hygiene and physical education, 
with gymnasLics ns a compulsory branch of 
college work. Tho example of Amherst was 
not followed to any cxLcnb by other colleges 
until nftci 1885, but since that time the ex¬ 
tension of the movement has been very marked, 
as shown by the following figures for 124 of tho 
leading colleges in 1010 : — 

Peh Cent 

Collogoa liftvinp? organized departments of 

Physical education . . B4.3 

ColloRca having Rymimslums - OB 2 

Colleges having ttwlmmlnj? poola . . .30 0 

Collefica lmvlufi athletic fields . Ofi B 

Collcisefl Imvinx LnnmH courts * . . 07.5 

Collctfcfl having regular iiiHLrunlion mnyinnaaljca 04 7 

Co 11 egos having preaenbed courses in physical 

cducaL:on . B7 1 

Colleges Riving rroillt towards hachclor'a degree 

for ruuraefl In pliyaieal education , 6B.2 

Title ofOJJhrr m Chnrao of Detriment of 
Pl\uatc(\l Education. 

PrnfcflHor . ( .21 

AHsnciatn or AaaiflLant ProfcBBor . , , 4. 

Dfrr-ntur of Gymnasium.3B 

Pliymnal DlrcoLor.20 

Instructor . * 11 • 17 

CoIIcrch Jn which olTIccr In diar^a of dojiartr- 
monlof phyfiical education liaaa scat in tho 
faculty . 75.7 


Courses in physical education arc presented 
for freshmen only in about one fourth of the 
colleges, For freshmen and sophomores in about 
ono half of the colleges, and in about one 
fourth of the colleges the preset iption ta foi 
three or four years, The usual credit for 
each year i 3 two units or about one sixtieth 
of the total required cicdils for the bachelor's 
dcgicc 

The following dcsciiption of the course 
prescribed for freshmen in Columbia Collcgo 
shows in a general way what is usually taught 
111 a college phyaicnl education course meeting 
two hours a week for one ycai. -r- 

(1) riiysicnl and medical oKammaLion, 1 hour; 
(2) instruction in track and field nlldetlea (mitdoDra), 
12 hours; (3) instruction m marching and gymnnaLica, 
3-1 hours, (4) instruotion In hygiene (lectures, etc,), 

0 hours, (5) instruction In swimming, unLll qualified. 
ICwmurmUona are held and a Laden ta graded qb m other 
subjects, 

Tho typical department of physical educa¬ 
tion in the American college includes three 
distinct lines of activity ■ ^1) The gymnasium 
and accessaries, such as swimming pool, rooms 
for handball, boxing, fencing, wrestling, ebo, 
in wliioh physical education courses are con¬ 
ducted and the mass of students meet for 

f 5 cncrnl exciciso; (2) the earn of the students' 
icnlth, which includes medical examinations, 
oonsultutions! medical and surgical treatment, 
and instruction in hygiene and BQmtntionj 
(3) organized athletics, including intincollegi- 
ate and intorcollegiate contests in the various 
games and sports, The forms of organization 
and methods of ndministraLion vary over wide 
limits in the colleges, but there is a marked 
tendency towards concentration of all the phys¬ 
ical education, athletic and health supcivision 
activities in one department, under the direct 
control of the college authorities, In this 
respect American colleges and univoisitiea 
are far m advance of similar institutions in 
other countries where the health, physical edu¬ 
cation, and recreations of the students nro not 
regarded as matters foi which the institutions 
arc responsible 

In Schools. — In the private secondary and 
preparatory schools, physical education is 
organized much the same aa in the colleges, 
Tho lmpoTtarveo of motor educsitian, health 
supervision, and moral education during tho 
adolescent poriocl is generally recognized by 
cducatois in tho secondary schools All the 
largo schools and most of the smaller ones 
have well-organized departments of physical 
education in charge of professionally trained 
directors. The first attempt to include physi¬ 
cal education in the program of the publia 
schools was during the decade 1800-1870, 
when the calisthenics advocated by Dr Dio 
Lowls had a wave of popularity. ^ The interest 
lasted only a few years and physical education 
was again nogleotcd until the deendo 1886- 
1800, when a number of Western cities with a 
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large German population inti ad need light 
gyninnsLics of the Gel man type in the public 
schools. The giowth of cities, industrial 
dcvclopmcntj and tha rapid expansion^ during 
this period wcio factors in arousing the intercut 
of educators and llio public to the importance 
of providing physical liaining for the children 
in the schools. The ciLy Jinnies could not 
furnish tha necessary environment for Llio 
normal physical development and motor 
training of the growing generation, and the 
need of modifying the school curriculum to 
meet the new conditions was recognized Ill 
I8S9 i> conference in llio liilorcst of physical 
education took place in Boston The con¬ 
ference was presided over by United SluU's 
Commissioner of Education William T. limns, 
and addresses woic made by pioimncnt edu¬ 
cators, physicians, and specialists in physical 
education The purpose of the confeicncc was 
to 11 placo bcfoic educators dilTeicnl syslnus 
of gymnastics and to secure discussion of the 
same, with a view to ascertaining clearly the 
needs of schools, and determining how they 
may best bo met" A direct result of the 
Boston confcicnco was the oigamzation of 
a department of bygicuc and physical train¬ 
ing and the adoption of the Swedish system of 
gymnastics in the public schools of Boston 
New York and many oLher cities soon fol¬ 
lowed, with the result that by 1000 nearly all 
the cities in Llio East, Middle West, and West 
bad some fonn of physical education in Llio 
school piogifttn. The inosL common HysLom 
or gymnasticsm uscin thcschool is llio Swedish, 
or Home modification cf Ibis system A lew 
large cities, particularly in Hip Middle West and 
Southwest, liavo adopLed the German system 

Special dircclois and teachers arc employed 
for physical training in about half of the cities 
where this subject is Luuglit The mosL 
eoimnon form of organization is a department 
with a dh eaten of physical Irnimng fm the 
city, special teachois in llio high schools, and 
supervisors in the elementaly schools, who 
visit each class once or tsvico each month to 
criticize and help the grade tcachoi. The 
athletic activities of the school boys were de¬ 
veloped by the boys in limny clues without 
direction or supervision from the school 
authorities Since the organization of Llio 
Public Schools Athletic Longue the school 
authorities in many cities have taken control 
of this inipoitnnl phase of physical nod moral 
education 

Training of Phye leal Instructors — The rapid 
growth of physical education in the schools 
and colleges since IflHfi ban been due ill large 
measure to the development of professional 
schools for the training of teachers and direc¬ 
tors of this bianch of education. Between 
1800 and 1900 six normal schools and as many 
summer schools wore established foi the training of 
physical education teachers The corn,so of hLiuly 
in the noimn.1 schools extended over two yean, 


including couifics in anatomy, physiology, his¬ 
tology, kinesiology, anthropometry, hygiene, 
history of physical odueaLion, methods ami 
practical work in gymnastics, athletics, and 
dnncing Since 1900 three of the normal 
schools have lengthened the course lo Llirca 
yenrs, and m Lwo of Llicin Llio course leads to 
the bachelor’s degree 

TJio iapidy increasing demand foi leachcra 
and directors of phymeal education with a 
gaud general education and professional Lmn- 
ing has led a number of colleges and univcifli- 
ties to establish professional courses in physical 
odueaLion. These courses me usually open 
to students who have completed two yean of 
college woih, The professional courses ex¬ 
tend over Lwo years mid lead to the A.II, or 
H.S. degree 

In addition to n good geneial rihieoLion 
and professional Laming, a medical education 
is considered essential for dneelois of physical 
education in colleges, Hceumhuy schools, and 
tin* public school systems of huge cities. The 
elmracler and peisonuhly of the Lonelier or 
director arc even moic import mil than his 
education and professional [raining lie 
comes in closer contact with a larger nnnibfr 
or sLudenLs tJmn any olliei sehool or college 
ofiicei He advises sludeiilB in rnaUeis of 
exercise. and hygienic ImhiK lie infiiicnrcB 
the ethical aind inoiol slandanln nf the hL u- 
dml* iu games and athlelie contests Only 
men and women of high ideals ami deep human 
sympathy aie qualified to assume the rosprm- 
sibililies of fiber ling the physical education 
of school and college students Q, L M. 

OLlier aHjicets of Lhe subject me treated in 
gienier detail under A rm-KTioH, KmiriAi ionai,, 
and tlui vimims articles on Hyoikni; >Sro 
also the articles on the vaiiouH educational 
games and sports 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION.— floe Med¬ 
ical Inspection ov Schools, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY — flee Gfol- 
□nr, Ghoamruy 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. — See Ciiemibtiiy, 
PtiYHics, etc, 

PHYSICAL TESTS AND EXAMINA¬ 
TION — Sco Medical Inspection. 

PHYSICIAN, SCHOOL ^Seo Medical 
INSPECTION or ScilOULH. 

PHYSICS —Historical Dovolopmerd.— 
Thymes has been a hiibjeeL of study in iiuiver- 
wilin ever smee, their line in the thirtrcnlh 
century Hefoie 1000, however, Lhe ollirinl 
text wii .4 the P hymen of Aristotle, and work 
in the clusm ‘,1 consisted mairdy of mc litilnnLia 
disputations on Lhe contenta of (hat work 

During the Lwo centurion (i 150-1050) in 
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which the experimental method of mvestiga- ton's Ptincvpia itself nrc evidence cf this 
tion was slowly winning icseogmLiou, the nature For there was at that time no chance for stu- 
of the university study of physics gradually denis Lo work in laboratories, and even class 
changed The magnitude of Huh change may cxpcriiucuU wem piaclically unknown 
be measured by com paling the physics of During the latter half of the eighteenth 
Aristotle WiLh thaL of Galileo (q,u ) The century demonstration lectures at the French 
former is staLic, weeks final causes, and finds Academy became very popular in Pans, and 
them by classifying phenomena by genera and as is well known, the popular demonstration 
species, using in tlu.H elaHHihciilion not the lectures of iSii Humphry Davy at the Royal 
whole phenomena with its progressive changes, Institution in London (q») were tlio mspnn- 
lmt some ono of Us static aspects which has lion of Faraday (q o t ) and starLcd him on Ina 
been arbitrarily selected an expensing Lho gicaL carcci, Thus while experimental work 
nature o[ things, For Anatolic Lho fltono falls ncccssaiily precedes mathematical discussion, 
bccauso it belongs Lo the class of objects whoso in tho caily growth of the science, it seems to 
lmluuU condition in mm of lent on tho earth have been introduced into teaching because of 
The physics of Galileo makes no cITorL to study a populm demand Tor it, 
final causes, blit merely recognizes, that tho In Universities and Colleges. — In the 
longer lho stone falls tho faster it moves; university teaching, the emphasis remained on 
and scales by measurement lo determine the observational and experimental side fiorn 
whcthoi their is any constant iclationahip the end of tho eighteenth century nearly to 
between the Lime of fall and Lhc i velociLy the end of the nineteenth centiuy (1S0G), as is 
acquired This method is dynamic, since Shown by the common use of such books as 
it talers account of Lho constant changes of those of Gnnot and Deschnnel ns texts, — 
phenomena and enables us to couliol and to books in the early editions of which there is 
piodict them practically no mathematical woik Since 1890 

Because modern physics consists of two parts, mathematical woik has been rapidly intro- 
namely, (1) iimLhrnmtical discussion baaed on duccd into tho leaching. This waa a neecs- 
(2) observation and mrawiurmcnt, these two sary mull of Die intiodiiclion into the courses 
have of necessity developed Hide by aide in Urn of individual laborntoiy work by the students, 
growth of Lho Hciencr. They have not, how- and of the development of the spirit of ro- 
cvcr, always been equally emphasized. In the search at uni vci si tics. At present the em- 
onrly stages of growth the expel imen Ini side phasis, both in tho laboratory work and in tho 
has been more piomimniL; wlulo in the laLer tlieoietical dibcussions, is very decidedly on 
stages the mat lie inn lien l analysis lias assumed tho mathematical Hide, No one can ndvanco 
the more piominent position, Thus in sLatia beyond the first year of college work in physics 
electricity, Uilheil (1000). Gray (1730), Von wnlcba he bus TnnsteretUhe calculus In many 
ICIiest (17*I/j), t Fuuiklm (1747) ■—■ all obscrv- of tho cuncnb courses in mechanics, thermo- 
era and expci inienLen— preceded Cavendish dynamics, and optics it is orton hard to realize 
(1773) and Coulomb (17H5), who put lho science that there ever was an observational and ex¬ 
on a mathematical bank In current elec- pcnmcntal side. 

tricity, tinlvani (1780) and Volta (1800) din- In America the first laboratory teaching of 
covered how lo make elec Li icily and sought physics to college students was done by E C 
to find out what it would do before Ohm’s law Pickering at tho Massachusetts Institute of 
(1827) and the Wheatstone Bridge (1843) Technology in 1869 Since that time it hns 
inhered ill the quantitative Licolmont. Gali- been gradually introduced into all college 
leo mado thermometers (1503), Wall patented couises These courses have also been cx- 
hh steam engine (1700). ami Ruin fora (1708), paiuled enormously, owing to the very rapid 
Mayer, and Joule (1842) published their cole- growth of the science itself. The result of 
brated observations before Kelvin (1848), this has been that students who wish to 
Clausius (IFItiO), and Ilankino (1S50) traced became specialists in physics now have to pass 
the mathematical consequences, The ob- through four or five years of formal training 
aervations and incasuieincnts of Oersted (1S19) in the technique of laboratory manipulation 
preceded the mathematical treatment or elec- before they arc admitted to original rcscaich, 
LroinagneLiam by Ampere (1823); and Faraday. Tho gioat physicists of to-day were submitted 
tlia keen observer (1831), preceded Maxwell to no such formal Liaining Whether the 
(1873), tho mathematician. _ present formal system will produco greater 

Afl in tho giowth of the science itself, so in scientists tlmu did the lather informal linin- 
tho leaching of physics in tho universities,. ing of the past, rerun ins to lie seen 
Llm omplmms Imi fluctuated between Lho Tho changes that have taken place during 
inn, them a Li cal and the experimental aspects, tho last fifty yoiua in the methods of teaching 
AUho time of Newton and for some lime there- physics in colleges awl universities are the 
after, tho mathematical treatment was maxfc necessary accompaniment of the development 
prominent Morscnnc'fl Opera (1044), Bar- just presented. For college work the stand- 
row's Lectioncs Opheonm (1000). Kelli's /n- ard texts at the beginning of this period were 
trodvetio in voram Physicam (1730), and New- books liko those of Arnott, Ganot, and Des- 
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chancl. Those mv largely descriptive! of 
phenomena and processed At present tho 
college texts, like those of IlnsLings ami Hcncli, 
Car lu\rt, and Walftau, bustle with algebraic 
Symbols and geometrical diagrams In tin* older 
books phenomena u.sunlly preceded a explnnn- 
linn, yrliilii aL present dc/imL ioiih^ axioms, and 
laws gonnally come first, with phenomena 
dragged in reluctnnlly at Lhc end m the rfllo 
of applications. Then incn wore engaged in 
solving lhc problems of nature, and studonta 
worn interested in learning about it; now the 
student must fuel learn tho mao-mudo defi¬ 
nitions and laws and then he shown LliaL 
iintuio observes them The moil recent texts 
show a marked tendency Lo treat phenomena 
before laws, and to justify definitions by facts 
before staLmg them 

Tlio philosophy of physics linn changed much 
In the past eonLuiy, IniL lhc Leaching or it has 
been slow to follow, In ilic caily part of Ihn 
past century matter and motion weio the 
controlling ideas; lienee nil course* began with 
*' piopcrtlcs of matter 11 and discussion h of 
inoLiou, This is Btill lhc customary oidei, 
although tho (loclnnc of cneigy is now the 
central idea in physics, Physicists have, 
during this Inst century, known that laws am 
hut statements of constant relations nmong 
measured quantities, ami that these Jaws are 
true only in so far ns further measurements 
verify them The majority or college students 
flcem, howevei, .still lo get Lhc iinpmHinn that 
the laws of physics arc liuo in the absolute 
sense, — that they express truths that me 
absolutely true hevoml and outside of liuninn 
experience. Tins fallacy persists aiming the 
students because the cm lent emphasis on 
mathematical treatment gives Lo the Hubjert 
an aii of fmnlily which is not propcily its 
own 

III tho European universities physics is now 
taught mainly by demonsUalimi lectures 
The type of lccLuics given is well shown in 
boolia like ICunclL's Voitcsungcn uber fCvpcri- 
inenlalphysil, 01 Prllul's Court <k Physique. 
It dees nob (Utter materially [aim that given 
in American colleges in their first coinscs in 
physics. The time devoted Lo the com sc is 
usually one hour daily for two semes lei s 

Laboratory woik va required only of those* 
who aic specializing in physics, medicine, or 
engineering The laboratory course or prac¬ 
tician Tor these specialists usually lakes two 
three-hour periods a week for two RcmeiUm. 
The grade of woik dono is well set forLli in the 
well known manual of TCohhnusnh After 
completing these one-year lectme anil Inboi- 
alery courses, the Murtont of physios is hi once 
admit Led to research work 

In Secondary Schools — 77ic United states, 
— In Uiq secondary schools of America phys¬ 
ics, under ihn name of natural philosophy, 
was ono of tho subjects included in tho course 
of study from tho very beginning Sinca both 


tho academies and the public high school 
were founded to meet a public) need for mi 
education of a more practical kind Limn Lhat 
given by Ll\c colleges, natural philosophy v/ae, 
taught in them for the value of Its information. 
The people were living in Llui beginnings of 
tlio ngo of steam and machinciy, and they were 
eager to know Home thing about physics. Thu 
early books and courses, therefore, emitnined 
no ninLlieninlicM and much discussion of every¬ 
day phenomena and experience 
The early work from 17K0 down L> 1826 
usually consisted m the Hluriy of ami roeiU' 
Lion from a text In 1827 Llie city or Heston 
equipped its schools with some " philosophical 
appiuaUw" for experiments by the Lonelier 
or by Learhei and class together LalmraLoiy 
work by Llie pupils Was piaetietdly unknown 
until afLer lHfifj In 1880 the United Stales 
Duicnn rif Education reporti-d buL Four Nnhooh 
that ueie giving a full ynu of physics with 
Inhoiatory work by Liu* pupils; 53 that 
Weie giving experiments by Llie teacher, and 
lllj that were giving mepo textbook instruction. 

In 1872 phymes ennio on the list of subjects 
ureeplod for adinihsum lo Harvard College, 
but no luborntmy wink was required. Ainolt 
was mentioned as Lhe book defining Llie ic- 
quiieinenl The IlaivAid Disruptive Lint of 
lnhornloiy expoi imentn requned for entrance 
credit in physics nl Ilarvaid appeared in 1887 
The influence of this lmL was si lengthened by 
the report of Llie CommUtee of Ten (1805), 
and by that of the Committee on College En¬ 
trance Requirements (1H5MI) of the National 
Education Association, hollowing the adop¬ 
tion or this lftttei repml, several apparatus 
eompniiicH pul on Liu* mnikel relnlnely in- 
expciinive sets of apparatus with which all 
Llie experiments prilled foi liy llie leport mighL 
lie made As a result of all this, the mLrnduc- 
lirin of Inbouitory woik into high school phys¬ 
ics has crmluuially progieased until such work 
is now given in practically every school where 
physics is taught ni all 
tyhilo Lhi,s development of laboratory in- 
hlnieUon m physics was Liking place, the 
methods of Leulmg the subject climbed 
lapidlv In 1882 OAgo issued hm book which 
boiC the motto, " Itead Nature m the Lan¬ 
guage of Expcmncul.’ 1 This book is lypicid 
of Lhc woik done at that lime In Llie in- 
trodiirliun to Ihn Ilnivmd Dcumptwc Lid 
(1887) it is slated Lhat the expeliniciiLs therein 
described wcie seleeted with n uew In theii 
having the giealest practical utility in tlio 
thought ami actions of mbienled men. In lbn 
report of the Committee on College Enhance 
Requirements (iSOb) Llie mnne set of exernsra 
is said lo be deHigiieil to give the pupil a ,f eoin- 
piehensive and connected view of the fuels 
and laws of elemenlaiy physios " Thus if 
was during this period Unit " utility Lo men 1 ’ 
was eclipsed by "the logical development of 
the Jaws of physics, 11 
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Thia general change hi the point of view ia 
evident hum a study uf the changes tlmt havo 
taken place ill the content of the texts intended 
for school use The descriptions of machines, 
daily experienced, and familiar processes, 
which weio plentiful ill the days of Natural 
Philosophy, now give place to rnoro quanti¬ 
tative maLcriftl, liko Newton’s laws of morion, 
the absolute system of milts, and instruments 
foi uccuiftto measurement The 1882 edition 
of Gage makes no mention of the dyne and 
the erg as units of force and woik, In the 
edition of 1888 these units me introduced in 
fine print, In the older books we And many 
statements like Lhis A cannon ball that 
weighs 10 pounds and is moving with a veloc¬ 
ity of 100 feet per second 1 ms a momentum 
of 10 x 100-1000 No units of momentum me 
specified This sort of vagueness as to units 
lias largely disnpppnicd, though there nro 
still books which say that the acceleration of 
gravity is 080 centimeters 

The increasing leeogmtion of the importance 
of quantitative work m physics has been a 
marie of real progress It was, however, 
canicd too far, with tlio insult that in most 
schools a pupil was introduced into physics 
tlnough micrometer calipers and the absolute 
system units. It was thu logical method lo 
proceed from tho simple Lo the complex, and 
what simpler beginning could be found than 
the gram mass, tho centime lor,, and tho Bceonil 
Under Lite demo for logical rigor, the subject 
mallei was mganized about the sysLom of 
absolute units and the effort made Lo tench 
physics in this way. 

This eclipse or Lho needs of youth by tho 
science of physics was cocmlinato with mid 
dependent upon the similar changes that took 
place m tho collcgo world, as described above 
While Ganot gave way in tho colleges to the 
IF ju Derail y Physics of Cnrhnit arid the like, 
Gage yielded m thu high schools to texts claim¬ 
ing logical ftidoi, mathematical treatment, 
and up-to-dftLene.ss as their chief virtue. Tho 
inevitable result Ims followed Physics is 
generally lcgarded by the high school pupda 
as a subject lo be avoided if possible, In 1000 
most of the colleges specified physics ns a 
subject that must be presented for college 
entrance, Now few, if any, make this a spcci- 
Tied subject, It was (hopped from the Hat 
of specified subjeeLs laigely because the num¬ 
ber of students who weio conditioned m phys¬ 
ics at cnlranco to college became large, 
owing to a dociensc in the number of students 
who Look it in Lho high schools 
Present Movement. — During the past Len 
yours a decided reaction has been developing 
against Lho so-called logical methods of treat¬ 
ing physics in high schools This icaction 
Look ail organized form in Lho National Com¬ 
mission on the Teaching of Physics (1000), 
which was appointed by the cooperative 
action of a nuinbei of associations of scicnco 


teachers, The work of this commission cul¬ 
minated in the definition of the unit in physics 
adopted by the North Contial Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in 19G7 
Tins definition is noteworthy for its brevity 
and for the complete absence from it of all 
demand for abstract mathematical work, 
In 1909 the College Entrance Examination 
Board adopted a new definition of its vcquiic- 
ment in physics This definition was framed 
by a commiLtec of six secondary school 
teachers without assistance from the colleges, 
and warns teachcis against the disguise of 
unfamiliar units. 

Physics tcachcvs arc now working, through 
several committees, on the problem of lmngmg 
thoiT work close to the pupils by using in their 
clas9ea problems and apparatus such as the 
pupils meek in then daily lives. This is a 
complete reversal of the methods of a few 
years bade Then it wns considered necessary 
to present definitions and general principles 
first, and to bring in the home experiences and 
familiar machines only by way of illustration or 
application. Now the pupil begins by a study 
of some particular familiar thing, — a water 
motor, a hoisting crane, a gas Btove, an elec- 
tnc bell, — and is led thence to the formula¬ 
tion of the puneiplcg involved 

Europe. — In Lite secondary schools of 
France and Germany physics is taught in 
small doses extending over a long period. The 
pupils in tho scientific couisos carry the sub¬ 
ject during the last five ycnis of their woik,— 
two hours a week for three years, and then 
three hours a week for two ycais. This is 
equivalent to a little moro than two units in 
the American system, but its extension over 
five yeais has obvious advantages in the way 
oT allowing the difficult concepts of physics 
to develop slowly in tho pupda' nnnda, Out¬ 
lines of the work done in theso five years arp 
given foi Germany in Gutsincr, Die Tdtigkeit 
der UnlcirLchtsko emission der Gesellschajt 
deulscher Nalurforscher itnd Aerlzle (Tcijbncr, 
1907), and foi Franca in the Plan d r Eludes 
cl Programmes d‘Enscigmmnl (Paris, Hft- 
chcttc) The total ground coveind m these 
cmnscs ia a little more extended, but not voiy 
different from that which many American 
high schools attempt to cover m the time of 
one unit, 

It has bem noted that students abroad enter 
research nftor the equivalent of tlnee units 
of training in physics This again rnisc 3 tho 
question whether the fom or five yenia of 
preliminary training required in America 1 b 
a benefit to the sLiulciits or not. 

Tho foreign Hccoiulaiy schools are consider¬ 
ably behind the schools of the United States 
in the development of individual IhboraLoiy 
work in physics. It is only during the Inst 
eight ycais that serious attention hns been given 
to this matter. Much progress has been 
made in this short period, and at present 
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laboratory work by the pupils is being rapidly 
introduced everywhcic. The kind of wink 
done ifl practically Ilia a nine as that done in 
America under the standardized system of 
the national physics ctniiec. A reaction 
agaiual this formal and logical method in also 
well uiulci way in Germany Fioin iniiny 
sides the demand for mine piactical and vital 
work is heard. The term Ailmlsunlcnicht 
hai llicic conic into prominence of late, 
Elementary Schools — In the clemcnLnry 
schools physics has received lelativcly liLLle 
attention During the early yen is of their 
development (1820-1870) some little work 
of a descriptive cliaractci was attempted, hut 
from 1870 to 1000 vciy little cffoi L was made 
to tench physics in any faun in the giades 
In 180.) tile Committee of Pifteen on Elemen¬ 
tary Education recommended lu the National 
Education Association that one full hour a 
weeh ho devoted to science during the whole 
eight yearn of Llio comae, and lliaL in the 
seventh anti eighth grades the lime he devoted 
to phynics and chcmisUy This recommenda¬ 
tion, as far as physics was concerned, was not 
followed eagcily by the schools ns a whole 
The nature study movement was just beginning 
to develop, and its emphasis was on physical 
geography and the biological sciences 
In sonic few places, notably in New Ymk 
City, a acnous attempt Inis been made to 
develop a course in physical science in Lite 
eovcntli and eighth grades. In that city 
in 1003 a new plan of nature study was 
adopted, A syllabus was bailed According to 
which the work of the Bovenlh and eighth 
grades was to lie a complete course in ele¬ 
mentary physics. The aim of this coin bo 
is not only to acquaint the pupil wiLh tho 
fundamental laws and pimeiples of physicB, 
hut ako to train him in habits of close observa¬ 
tion, accurate thinking, and coircct expres¬ 
sion, in slioit, the emphasis is on physios ns a 
well-organized muss of knowledge and mi men¬ 
tal discipline, lather Mum on Lhe need of tho 
child This course occupies two forty-minute 
periods a week Labmatoiy wink has been 
introduced, in which the pupil docs eel ex¬ 
periments and writes them up in his notebook. 
The method of pi osculation recommended is 
(1) presentation or demonstration by Lho 
teacher; (2) individual laboratory work by 
the pupils, (3) recitations on the demonstra¬ 
tion and the Inbouitory work The kind of 
laboratory expel iimmls lccoimnendod arc 
(I) those that verify lnwa demonstrated by 
the teacher, (2) those that are wholly or 
largely quantitative in cliaiactor; (3) tho,so 
that will impart a cerLain degree of mechanical 
skill, It is claimed that tills work also fosleiH 
in Lhe pupils tho scientific habit of mind. 
Notwithstanding this effort in New York City 
and clscwhcro, Lhe lunching of physical bcienco 
in grade schools has not made much pi ogress 
in tho country at large. 


Another type of wnik in physical science in 
the seventh and eighth gulden has recently 
been developed in expeiimcnliil miIimoIm like 
that of tlm Tune hers College in New York 
and Hint of Lite College of Education of the 
Univoisity of Chicago A practical problem 
is presented to the class, hucIi am Ih iL cheaper 
to make a still and distill water on a gas sLovo 
than it is to buy distilled water fioni Llio 
druggist? The pupils cuiihIi uct stills, measure 
tlm gas consumed in distilling u moiunncd 
quantity of water, and compute the cost 
>er gallon This type of wmk ncutes a 
ively inteiesL among the pupils It makes 
no pretense of logical older or ligoroim (refit¬ 
ment lb chief aim in to tench the children 
Lo analyze familiar phenomena and to solve 
by Llio method of science simple ami leal 
problems in physics which yel he well within 
tho range of their daily expei iciices, Tho 
child and Ins needs me Lhe ccntui of llio coiiiho 
ratlin Lhau Lho organized science of physics 
Courses nf tins kind have not yot been organ¬ 
ized with sufficient defiiuleucHH Lo make them 
available for use in ciLy school system#, nor 
lias an adequate supply of teachers competent 
Lo cany on wink of this kind successfully been 
forthcoming as j T ot 

Tho genoial lack of work in Lhe physical 
sciences in the grades has led recently Lo a 
demand foi a course in " general science n in 
llio first your of Llio high schools. Physiog¬ 
raphy is usually given in the fiist year in the 
wecoudniy schools, and many claim llmL it 
serves the purjiOMe nf opening the eyes of the 
pupils lo Lhe uupoitiuiee and the inleiesl of 
fiulhor HHOidilte study In many couch, how- 
over f jdiysiogiaphy lias heroine too much 
specialized Lo seive the purpose of a general 
introduction to science Courses m general 
HCienro have, tlierefoie, been oiganiml in 
numerous places, which usually consist of 
a aeries or topics and piohlenin such ns. 
IIow me gieaso npotH iiiohL easily removed 
finm clothes? What are the conditions for 
making good pieLuios with a pinhole camcia? 
IIow do spectacles improve eyesight? Which 
hind of gas burner ih uiohI economical? 
What arc the tiaps on the waste pipes 
of sinks for? IIow is water ^uuiflocl? Nu¬ 
merous first-year com hob or Ibis general typo 
Imvo been developed in secnndmy schools. 
In most of the places where the evpeiiment 
liim been tried, it ih pionmniecd a great huccchh 
in Increasing the general mlciesl nf the pupils 
ill science and in swelling the miinbeiH nf those 
who lake the laLer more adviuieed rmiJHCH in 
phyHics Tlia emirs eh that have been ar¬ 
ranged differ widely ns to eonlent Time 
is as yel no goncrid agicement either an to 
content or ns lo the organization of it. The 
entire movement is still in the cxpei hnenlnl 
stage, but it shows very eleaily an effort to 
develop n type of science leaching which 
shall make the needs of the pupils rather than 
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logical organization the controlling element in 
the wo lie. 

The justification of the new methods of 
treating physics is loailily found in Lho history 
of physics, m the recent analysis by the 
psychologist 1 ! of the doctiinc of formal dis¬ 
cipline, in the picflont demands of Lho people 
for the development of social and industrial 
efficiency m education, ami in the leccnt 
developments of the philosophy or science, 

C R, M. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL AGE —A leim which 
roreis to stages of development and is, there¬ 
fore, to bo distinguished from chronological 
age, which refers lo the calendar of years mid 
inoiiLlis. The succession of the stages oF 
development, motiirity, find senescence foim 
ti\c calendar lo which any living individual 
may be referred for designation ns to physio¬ 
logical age It is held that the statement of 
the singe or development is more fully descrip¬ 
tive of the individual limn m a MaLemonL of 
years and mouths of age, alone, for the former 
gives information as to structural condition, 
physical aucl mental abilities, characteristic 
of the Btage, while the latter refers only to 


length of life, Owing It) different rates of de¬ 
velopment, chronological age gives imperfect 
infonnntion as to actual mentnl or physical 
status, 

The physiological calendar of developmental 
Btages is a series of anatomical, physiological, 
and mental signs winch serve as data for 
reference Tins lias given rise to the addi¬ 
tional Leuns 11 an atomical ” and " psychologi¬ 
cal " age, depending upon the nature of the 
sign noted loi lcfeicncc Of the former, 
liofoh has picNcnted a nones of developmental 
epochs based upon the appearance of the ossi- 
licfttion centcis of the hones of the wiist; of 
the latter Uinct and his following have pre¬ 
sented a seiicg of testa of mental abilities 
These signs vary m significance as to the num¬ 
ber and closeness of then correlations with 
other important features of development. 
Of the least importance at present aie tha 
anatomical signs of cniher tooth appearance 
and Lhc development of the boneS of the wiist, 
for with them little correlation with other 
features of maturation has been determined. 
Of greater impoitanco are Lhc signs of puberty 
and menopause with which many significant 
qualities aie closely correlated At puberty, 
of which pubic pubescence is the sign, the 
voice changes, a growth acceleration begins, 
physical proportions change, many mentnl 
abilities wax and wane, and the whole social 
attitude changes. 

Strength of grip, right hand Stage of pubescence of a 
group of ti0& high school boys between 14 6 and 15 years 
of age, 

1 PrcfiuiesccJiL 11 . 

2 Pii6c?cc/|ta. 

3, Pp.sfnutescen/s 
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7 
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43 
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1 
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1 

Number 
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411 

Average klloB . 

20,37 

3D 70 

38 BO 

VnrinbiliLy 

4.0(1 

5 00 

B 40 


Since puberty may occur at any ago between 
six and twenty, and commonly from eleven 
to sixteen, Lho incic statement of a chronologi¬ 
cal age, as, for iiietancc, thirteen years, gives 
no information ue to whether or not these 
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moat Bignifinimt Qhangus luivo or Imve «ot 
occurred; while the statement of physiological 
stage with reference to pubescence will more 
accurately describe the individual. 

We divide children from eleven Lo sixLecn 
into three classes—prepub esccn Is, pubos- 
centg, and postpubcsccnts, according Lo Lhe 
absence, first appearance, and evident presence 
of pubic hair The preceding table lllu.slialps 
the fact that poalpubcdccnU are much sLrongei 
than prep ii beacon Is Siruihu im osiigulionfi 
deLenniue that they are imipmUmiulely taller 
and heavier, and that their sueeess in Hrliool 
and their growth niLcs are also veiy difTcioiiL 

Owing to the fact that Lins thesis is new, the 
physiological calendar is incomplete, and lbo 
significance of each of its data of icfeieiiro 
has not been fully sLalod The linpoi lance of 
basing education upon Lhe obseivod .succession 
oT dev clop mental stages, instead of the clno- 
liological basis, has become apparent, and 
efforts have i)cen made It) bung about the 
change The recognition of the facL Llml the 
iieuiomusvular abilities of Lhe poslpubescent 
boy are supcnoi to those of Lhe prepubescent 
boy 1ms led to a clnssilicalinn foi purposes 
of athletic competition upon Llie basis nf 
weight, which is closely con elated with 
pubescence, and in many cases Llie illusion 
is made upon the actual obici vnlion of pubes¬ 
cence 

Tho following table. Lakcn mainly from Hons, 
exhibits the anatomic and physiological de¬ 
velopment calendar as it is at picsenL formu¬ 
lated, The corresponding psychological calen¬ 
dar is at present un for inn In ted. 
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9 

7 
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d 

7r> 

i i 
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H 0 
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DipuriihIh . 

V 

0 

2 H 
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d 

0 Jj 

2 1 
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n h 
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d 
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l L 3 

1 
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1 0 
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J3 2 

2 

Firat alugr imhrarcnco 

d 

13 3 

1 0 

iHorond hIhro ihiIicbccticq 

d 
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l 7 

Pul^rly . , , 

WiHilom teeth . , . 

. 9 

14,0 

2.01 

d 

10 3 

2 1 

Wiflflum Lcolli , , 

9 

22. 

l.H 

MmoniuuKi , . 

9 

1-15 

53 

Death duo LonrlcrlnldiapiiHca d9 

02.5 

1:12 

jmnlp, ffcmnlo, 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY — Sco 
Psychology. 


PHYSIOLOGY — That phase of biology 
which treats of the functions or life activities 


of animnta and plants. (.icneml physiology 
deals with fundamental processes which me 
common lo all organisms The Lcnns minimi 
physiology and plant or vegetable physiology 
are commonly applied Lo Lhe Hiihdi visions 
which (icat of life processes in animals or 
plnnls, ic.spec lively (See IIioldoy; Hotany.) 

Human physiology in the strict sense is Lho 
science of human functions; and iL ih chiefly a 
ill\ IH14H1 of animal physiology, for the compara¬ 
tive sLudy of iiimikiil life 1ms eoulnbulcd 
numerous facts and principles applicable Lo the, 
human imped of the science Human phyd- 
ology is popularly moie m less confused with 
hygiene, probably because personal hygiene 
is laigely an application nf physiology supple¬ 
mented by some implied bacteriology Punlic 
hygiene, on the other hand, depends primarily 
upon applied cllemi,dry and bacteriology m the 
ml die conlioi of conditions winch alfect lho 
lealtli of communities. liming now defined 
Lhe field nf physiology as a miIhciouco of 
biology, an outline of its various relations 
lo education will be moie intelligible 

In Universities and Medical Schools — 
Only iu advanced com.sen in some imiventiLiea 
and medical schools is human physiology pre- 
Hculed as a HCjiarale branch of science, while 
the necessary farts of anatomy and histology 
are taught in preretpiihile courses More com¬ 
monly, college courses and large textbooks 
which are designated " physiology " contain 
a large admixture of anulomy, chiefly micro¬ 
scopic, buL Hoiuetiines gross also Mnieover, 
in some colleges there are no aimmmml courses 
of physiology, lull the human mdo of pliymol- 
opy ih presented as a culmination of general 
biology 

In Schools —WiLli reference lo hcIkjoIs 
nf Hceoudary and elementary grade Lhe trim 
" physiology " lias been very loosely used, 
especially in Ainciica, and has been applied 
to various courses of study of the human Imdy, 
Home of them based on textbooks with less 
Limn 10 per cent of their pages devoted lo 
physiological topics In defense of the use 
of the word " physiology " for .such elementaly 
Htudies of the human imdy, it bus been urged 
that the whole study 1 evolves around func¬ 
tions, and Lho same kind of argument might 
also jusLify the mure recent use of “ hygiene,” 
for such studies us are of value chiefly wiLh 
leferencc lo health Numeious authors oT 
cl cine ii Lury textbooks have avoided such 
unwarranted use of Lho term physiology by 
adopting such titles us ” human anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene," " human mechan¬ 
ism," and " human body and health." 

Instruction concerning Lho human body, and 
especially aiming uL health, ih in many stales 
required by law in the six or seven years be¬ 
tween Lho second grade of the primary school 
and the second year of high school. (See 
Tkmimhiancu, I NrtTllUC'J I OS I S f ) III most 
cases the law's do noL specifically require* unul- 
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omy and physiology, but obviously some 
fundamental facts in these lines arc necessary 
ns a scientific basis for teaching hygiene 
The general tendency of recent years has 
been to reduce the amount of human anatomy 
and physiology in elementary courses for 
public schools, in order to make way for more 
hygiene, particulaily the problom of germ 
cliscnHcs Theie is excellent authonty for 
teaching in elementary schools only ns much 
physiology ns is needed for application in 
hygiene and only ns many facts of anatomy ns 
nio useful in physiology. 

The moat recent movement a (Tec ting public 
school ,f physiology ,J is Lho atLempfc to make 
it an integral pait oT naturo study for ele¬ 
mentary grades and of general biology, or 
sometimes zodlogy, courses of high schools. 
The elementaly school adjustment to nature 
study liaB boon studied in only a few schools, 
although advocated by many prominent 
science touchers (See Natch 12 Study.) The 
inclusion of high school physiology and hygiene 
in biology courses is vciy common in many 
high schools, and is officially lecognized in 
couiscs of study in some states, notably New 
York. Practically all prominent teachers who 
have tried presenting human physiology and 
hygiene 111 connection, with high school biology 
favor the plan because so much of the usual 
studies of animals and plants helps to inter¬ 
pret human ulructuie and funcLions. In fact, 
the only possibility of teaching physiology ana 
hygiene on the laboiatoiy basis is by making 
use of illustrative mateiials selected fiom lho 
fields of botany and zodlogy. 

In some systems of clemontniy schools and 
in a few high schools the teaching concerning 
tho human body 1ms been designated hygiene 
and placed m the charge of teachers of physical 
training The expciiment has been far hum 
successful, chiefly because hygiene is best 
taught by clussioom and labelatory methods 
and with ill us ti alive materials which are quiLe 
foreign to the standard physical Limning. 
Moreover, there are 1 datively few possible 
coil elutions between hygiene and phyaieul 
training outside of breathing and muscular 
activity. Probably most useful of all ele¬ 
mentary hygiene ia that relating to food and 
germs, and these certainly have no relation 
to physical training On the other baud, they 
are natural applications of biological nature 
study and high school biology M. A. B. 

For inoic detailed presentation or the educa¬ 
tional status of lho ontiro subject, see IIy- 
niiiNU, Personal, Hygiene, .School, II y- 
a nine, Teaching or, Physical Educa¬ 
tion] Tumi*branch, Instruction in, also 
Nature Study; Medical Inspection, Sani¬ 
tary Science, Sek IIycjiene 
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Uiaei.ow, M. A Teaching of Human Physiology, 
ClmpLer XII, 111 Teaching of Biology ui the .Sec¬ 
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Longioans, 1904 frontains bibliography) PIdqq of 
Physiology in Elementary School Nalure-Sludu 
I^euieic, Vol, II, Pnbruary, 1000, pp, 07-72 
See nlsD reference lists under Hygiene. 

PIANO PLAYING, HYGIENE OP, — 
See Desks and Seating; Manual Training, 
Hygiene op; Overpressure. 

PIARISTS — A teaching order established 
by Joseph CalasanctiuB (1556-1648), a Span¬ 
ish priest, who was bom near Petralta in 
Arragon and aftci studying at Lcrida, Valen¬ 
cia, and Alcft III proceeded to Rome, Hero ho 
was struck by the lack of educational oppor¬ 
tunities for the pooi, and with the aid of two 
piicats opened a free school m 1597 The 
work grew rapidly and further assistance was 
obtained. In 1006 theie were 000 pupils under 
instruction, in 1613 theie were 1200 In 1021 
Pope Gregory XV permitted the establish¬ 
ment of a teaching congregation— Coji- 
gregalio Clcricorum regularium ;pavptrmi Ma¬ 
ins Dei Scholarum marum , known also as 
the Paires piarum Scholarum. After much 
opposition and internal troubles the order 
was once more confirmed by Popo Clement 
IX, The members wore a habit much like 
that of the Jcsuits / whose general oiganization 
wag also copied in the main. The Purists 
undertook primary education — ad majiu pic- 
talis ijicremeiifum. From Romo they were 
soon invited to other parts of lLaly and then 
Spain. In 1031 they look up work in Moravia: 
in 1040 in Bohemia; in 1G42 in Poland; anti 
after the Thirty Years' Wai in Austria. In 
tho eighteenth century and in tho early part 
of tho nineteenth the Piarisls wcic particularly 
influential in Austria and Ilungaiy, especially 
aTter the expulsion of tho Jesuits Besides 
elementary education they had been allowed 
by Pope Clement XII in 1731 to give higher 
education, and they established many higher 
schools Fiom 1804 to 1849 they had chnrgo 
of the Academia Thcmiana in Vienna 
Tlucmghout the latter half of the Inst century 
howevci, there has been a dcclino in the ac¬ 
tivity of the Pnuists m AusLna Their chief 
centers arc now in Italy, Spam, and America 
While they followed a scheme very similar 
to the Ratio of the Jesuits, they did not adhere 
to it so rigidly; nor wore they so nariowly 
classical as the Jesuits. They divided the 
school work into nine classes 1 reading, writing, 
ciphering, schola parva or rudimeniomni, schoh 
pnncipiorum, Q\uinmalica sjjnlaxis humanilas 
01 pocsis, and rhdorica To avoid fatigue 
school work was never continued beyond 
periods of three days, The woik of the con¬ 
gregation is organized in provinces. At the 
head stands a Piasposifus generalii with four 
assistants and a Procurator gencrahs, all 111 
Romo. The elder authonty in each piovinco 
is the Dicailerium provinciate , the head of 
a collcgo is the Rector, nf a settlement, the 
Superior. A general chapter tokes place at 
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Home every hiv years for tlic cIircuhsioii of the 
larger question^ cf administration 

References, — 

llEi&inucrinii, M» Die Orden und ftonoreoaiioiipn dcr 
katholwchen Kirehc (Padrrljoni, 11307 ) 

Bciwixiiri, J. Gedmkcn mn dir 0«lejmfT/ru»aii»D tier 
P\arutcri und iftre Lchrnrt, (Prague, 1K05 3 

PICCOLOMINI, Mm AS SYLVIUS — 

Sea iENBAfl Sylvius 

PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA.— See Ren¬ 
aissance AND EDUCATION, 

PICTO GRAPHS. — Sea Languaoe, Whitten. 

PICTORIAL METHOD, — See Headinq, 

PICTURES — Sea Visual Aids, 

PIERPONT, JOHN (1795-lflGO). -Text- 
book author; graduated at Yale College id 
1804, For five years lio was tcachor in the 
acaclnmy at Bethlehem, Conn, and piivalo 
tutor in South Carolina lie studied law at 
Litchfield, Conn, ami practiced a few yearn 
at Ncwburyporl, Mem. lie thru took the 
course in theology at the Cambridge Divinity 
School and devoted the remainder of Ins life 
to the ministry, lie was the author of a h cries 
oi school readers, including llie well-known 
American Class hook (1831). W. H. M. 

PIERSON, ABRAHAM (1045-1707) —First 
president of Yale College, graduated from 
Htnvoxd Colins in Un svas nuhunvd 

to lIlo ministry, and was ndistant pnntor (un¬ 
der his father) at Now ark, N J. f anil pastor 
at Killings worth, Conn He w ns the fust 
rector of Yale Collcgo (1701-1707). lie 1 pub¬ 
lished an Indian catechism and a work on 
natural philosophy, which was studied in 
lha college for many ycais “Ila was an 
excellent scholar, a great divine, a faithful 
preacher, and wise and judicious in all hiw 
conduct. 1 W. 8 M 

Sco Yale University. 

PIETISM ~A movement which occurred 
within tho Lutheran Clunch in the seventeenth 
century, flliimilnlcd hy the apposition to the 
famali&m and intolerance ui the dogma and 
practice of the church. The result of tlic 
Thirty Ywn&' War had been to establish a 
number of " little popes/ 1 each with Ids own 
oITicial clergy to protect an intolerant creed 
Theological quibbling on questions of daolrine, a 
cold, logical, and mLellrntUfil religion, had sprung 
up, Mid closo adherence in forms wan demanded 
Against this condition camo a movement for 
nnwtical CUriBliamly, pious conduct, and 
faith; the benrt rather Ilian tha intellect was 
the seat of religious beliefs. Philip Jacob 
Spcjior (1025-1705) is generally icgarded as 
the leader in the movement, lie had, how¬ 


ever, sovornl predecessors whoso work tended 
in the same direction. Aiming these may 
Imj mentioned Johann Arndt, Johann Valentin 
Andre [lh ('pu.) t and Halting nr Saluimmi*. 

Pietism was a demand for the expres¬ 
sion of piety and devotion m individual ac¬ 
tion; conduct was to be inspired by inner 
light, deep reverence, mid true conception of 
religion Hence there followed naturally lino 
nf Cod and love of man; tlm spin dial and the 
Horml went logelhor To pielism in no small 
mrnmtrc wan dm 1 the huimuulnmn and phil¬ 
anthropic activity of the eighteenth century 

Strong as the influence of pietism wan in 
religion, it wuh even nunc powerful in educa¬ 
tion Both Spener and Frmiekn field Llmt 
the faults of the age weie due to lmd upbring¬ 
ing of children in home and school, and to punr 
touching They recognized the evil nf allow¬ 
ing the memory to run a lie ad of intelligent 
compreliQiiHion, nnd further they 7 Haw the 
defects of an education which hlTenod verbal- 
ism and iiegleeLed he real ami practical. As 
in religion tlie elder caiwe of prevailing con- 
di lions was a divorce between doc In mi and 
iracticc, so tin* remedy in education will lu 
ie found in a combination of the word ami Ilia 
thing Hut the lenders of the movement also 
realised that this beuelUti of education weio 
eon fined to only a fau 'Flic lower eiftssen, 
thu poor and destitute, were almost entirely 
neglected Accepting the theory of Uir total 
deprnviLy of children, the pietists were com¬ 
pelled logically to accept and provide educa¬ 
tion as a discipline foi the conduct of life 
T\vn vmiVL of the Uvu the function of 

education was to relate knowledge to llie needs 
uf life a life directed to highci ends — Iovd 
of Ooil and human sympathy Thus n change 
in thcGinriculum in the direction of llie modern 
and practical was no longer impossible From 
tlic* social-philanthropic aspect n new movement 
began for the provision of hcIuioU for orphans 
As Hpeaer was the leading influence on the rtdi- 
gimis aide, ho Francko (rj h.) was the moving 
spirit on the educational, All lIni implica¬ 
tions wliieli flowed horn tliu jmsliHtie move¬ 
ment were realised in the great Slvjtmgcn 
of Francke at Halle (UK). 1 ))* Throughout 
Germany this influence was felt almost im¬ 
mediately, and led to the establishment of 
bcUooIh for the pout and Lu the found alien of 
orphanages. Cornice Led with these went 
ike training of teacher8, also in hnUnlum of 
Frnneliii'H system At Hallo. toe, was es¬ 
tablished Llie lirat 11 mil " Heliool I >y Sender 
in 170(1, based on the principle non xrhottu urd 
vital dhccnduni. Although thin school did 
unL meet with huiiooh h, it wuh Urn pro Lu typo 
of tho ° real" school established hy J J. 
Ilrekov \\\ Beilin in 1747 nnd ho of live " vml M 
srhools of Germany Thiough Heeker tho 
stamp of pietism was also laid upon Prussian 
elementary education, for lu» was in large part 
responsible for tlio Gcnci aUandschulrcghmcnt 
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of 17G3 But the influence of pietism which 
thus emphasized the value of the vernacular 
did not eiul with the elementary and secondary 
schools. Through Spend, Franeke, and 
Tharonsiun (< pv), after the failure of the two 
latter to introduce the use or the vernacular 
jit the University of Leipzig, Lhc University 
of Hallo (q v ), probably tho first modern 
umvcisity, wns established. 

As a religious movement pietism, like other 
similar movements, at times degenerated into 
fanaticism, and while it line! originated to 
vindicate human values, it ended in decrying 
overy thought and action m tho slightest 
degree worldly. In education, however, it Inid 
tho foundations of modern ideas: ail in¬ 
creased importance was attached to the vernac¬ 
ular; the "real" studies were encouraged; 
practical needs were not disregarded; belter 
methods replaced the old emphasis on dis¬ 
cipline and memory, schools were provided 
for Live lower classes; a real 11 schools wciu 
introduced; and tcachors began to be trained 
Nor were Lhctje influences confined to Germany. 
The Moravians (q.v.), a diiecfc offshoot of the 
pietist movement, established schools as soon as 
they were organized. In England the charily 
school movement (.sec Charity Schools) 
was duo to similar influences, in England and 
America the Quakers were an equally impor¬ 
tant factor in tho development of education 
(see Biiitirh and FmiEiaN School Society; 
Friends, Education of Society of; Lan¬ 
caster Josupn, etc.), while similar move¬ 
ments, almost contompoi ancons with pietism, 
led to educational reforms in France. (See 
CnntflTUN Uuotuhhh; LaSalle, St. John 
Baptist de; Tout Royalists ) 

See Fiiancice, Auuuat Hermann, and tho 
references there given. 

Hefarencoa — 

GnUMimna, l 1 Ph U. jSjjciict (GlHlingeii, 1B0]- 

1000) 

IIei'pb, II. L J. dcaehickla dea Pictiamua wnd der 
Jlfl/sliA in (hr Krfonmrtcn Kirche (Lefpzld, 
1H7U) 

nUnENEn, W. Pidtsmua, flcfic/ncANicJj and dogmatuch 
Qcschildcrl (Zwirkcn, 1001.) 

Mon non. V Texlbook the II isltwy 0 / Education. 
(Now York, 101(1.) 

Hitsciil, A Qcachichto (lea Pictianms in </cr LiU/icron- 
iscAcn Kirche dea 17 tinrf IS JnAr/iujidcr/a (Dorm, 
18 HO-IHHG ) 

Baciihhk, 0 Urapn(»0 und Tfcjcri dea Picfwmira, 
(Wiesbaden, 1H81) 

(Schmid, K A Ocachichla tier ISrzyeh 11 iiff, Vol. IV, pt. 1. 
(S Lull unrt, 1800.) 

Tjiumjck, A Geschichta dea JJrOojinliBinaa, Part I. 
(fcscluchto dea Pictiamua, nlc (llorlin, 1805) 

PIKE, NICHOLAS (1743^1810). — Author 
of one of Lhc Uftiliost popular American 
arithmetics; was graduated at Harvard Col¬ 
lege in 1700 He taught for scvcial yctus and 
in 178fl published ( Ida iVciu and Complete 
Spslcm of Ariffnmjfic, which lor nearly half 
u century wns 111 general use in America. 

W. 3. M. 


PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY OF 

PILLANS, JAMES (1778-1901) — Scotch 
educator, born and educated in Edinburgh 
lie graduated M.A at the Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity in 1801; for several years he was a private 
tuLor at Eton, and from 1310 to 1820 he was 
llcctor of tho Edinburgh High School As 
Rector lie met wiLh considerable success, 
increased Lhc niimbei of pupils, and introduced 
the monitorial system for the first time in a 
secondary school He was especially inter¬ 
ested in the teaching of Latin, Cheek, and an¬ 
cient gcogi uphy, Ilis cxpeiiincnt at the high 
school ftLtmcitcd much attention, particularly 
in Fiance, wlioio he was made a member of 
the SocUtt pour VEnseignemcni &l&menta\re. 
In 1820 ho was appointed to tho chair of Hu¬ 
manities and Laws, a position held by him 
until 1B03 Piofcssor Pillana had an intimate 
acquaintance with all types of school in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, Prussia. France, Switzerland, 
and Ireland I 11 185G lie published ft volume 
containing most of his wnbngs on education 
under the title Contributions to the Cause of 
Education The speeches and essays are char- 
ftderiacd by breadth of view and arc the fruit of 
wide educational experience. Professor Pillana 
was a warm supporter of the professional edu¬ 
cation of teachers and of tho improvement of 
their social status. Professional education I 10 
did not consider to liem higher education or a 
training in devices and methods, but in prin¬ 
ciples and psychological foundations of educa¬ 
tion lie urged Lhc establishment of chairs 
of education in Scotland as early as 1828, and 
continued advocating these to the end of his 
career. 

See Education, Academic Study of. 

Reference. — 

Dictionary of iValTonaf Biography, 

PISA, UNIVERSITY OF, — See Italy, 
Education in. 

PITCH, — Tho qualily of a tone. Tho 
tonal range of the normal car extends from the 
lowest- muliblc tonc^ about twelve vibrations 
per second, to the highest audible tone, about 
fffty thousand vibrations per second. Tho 
lower limit is usually determined by means of 
large tuning forks, and the upper limit b} 
means of a Gnlton whistle, The range is 
greatest in early youth The uppor limit is 
lowered with ago to such an extont that ab 
sixty a person may not have more than about 
two thirds of tho range lie had at sixteen. Some¬ 
times gaps occur within the tonal range, t.c. 
a poison is incapable or healing tones of a 
certain pilch, although lie may hear both 
higher and lower. Tins is analogous to color 
blindness. C E, S. 

See Ear Sound. 

PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY OF, PITTS¬ 
BURGH, PA. — The oldest existing institu¬ 
tion of learning west of the Alleghamcs, It was 
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PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY OF 

first char lo red on February 28, 1787, afl Pitts¬ 
burgh Academy, later, in 1819, fts the West¬ 
ern University of Pennsylvania, In 19H8 
the title wnfl changed Lo University of Pitts¬ 
burgh. In 1822 the first college faculty was 
installed. By attitc appropriation the first 
college building was erected. Fires in 1H-15 
and 1840 destroyed the buildings In 1800 
the University acquired the Allegheny Ob¬ 
servatory, and now buildings upon the ob¬ 
servatory silo in Allegheny wero completed 
in 1800. In 1008 a new site was rJioarn. 
consisting of forty-three acres in the Oakland 
district. Ily 1012 live buildings had been 
completed on thin site Thu Chancellors of 
the UmversHy, nfc first called principals, have 
been aa follows* Ilobcrt Bruco, 1H10-184H; 
Homan Dyer, 1843-1810, D. II Riddle, 1819- 
1855, John F McLaren, 1855-1858! George 
Woods, 1858 - 1880 ; Henry M. MneCinckcn, 
1881-1834; MilLon 13 Goff, 1884-1890, WiL 
lmm Jacob Holland. lfliHMOOO; John Alfred 
Brashear, 1001-1QIM; Samuel Black MnCoi- 
mick, 1001- The purpose or the mtqiu! 
charter, Lo create in western Pennsylvania n 
university similar to the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania in the cast, was partially earned out from 
1840 onward, in the establishment of eon Then 
m law, in advanced English, in engineering, 
in astronomyi and in medicine. In 1802, under 
the chancellorship of Dr. Holland, LhiH pm- 
pose was fully realised in the establishment of 
schools of medicine, law, dentistry, phariunay, 
and mines All these are now located mi 
tlm university site, with tho exception of the 
observatory (situated permanently in IUvcr- 
view Park), and Hie schools of law and phar¬ 
macy, which will shoiLly be transferred. 

The University of 1'itLnbuigli now consUls 
of eleven schools, rn follows: college, engineer¬ 
ing, astronomy, grnduaLc, mining, economics, 
education, modicum, law, dentistry, and phar¬ 
macy It is managed by a hoi i-poi pet Hal¬ 
ing Boaul of Trustees, coiiHisling of Unrly 
niembcis, together with the Chancellor and 
the mayor uf the city. The entrance io- 
rpiircmeiUa aic the usual fifteen unltB The 
school of medicine requires two yems of col¬ 
lege work, Entrance to the law school is 
determined by the rigorous requirements in 
that profession in Pennsylvania, the student 
body Jot the most pint holding bachelor's 
degrees In the year 1911-1012 the faculty 
of Lhc UnivcreiLy consisted of 271 members. 
The aUiilcnta numbered 2268, distributed as 
follows: i graduate school, 09, colleen, 345; 
engineering, 170; mines, 40, economics, 425; 
education, 602, law, 170; vneihohm, 100; 
pharmacy, 200 ; dentistry, 105, Tho Uni¬ 
versity 1ms (April 1 , 1012 ) assets amounting 
to more than two million dollar b. IU support 
comes from private endowments, individual 
girts, and biennial appropriations from Uia 
state. 

The location of tho University in tho world's 
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greatest industrial ccnLcr gives prominence 
to certain of its departments Among these 
are medicine^ with tho splendid hospital 
facilities, engineering, with ita unrivaled lab¬ 
oratories in the mills and mniuifacLories, 
which make possible tho now cooperative sys¬ 
tem whereby engineering students gain prac¬ 
tical expci ience while engaged in sLudy; re¬ 
search work in industrial chemistry, with Um 
ay Atom of industrial fellowships, which nro 
rapidly multiplying, eeonormrs, Hociology, do , 
courses in which are extending with rapidity 
and elTeclivencHs, education, with its pinna for 
codperating with the public school systom in 
western Pennsylvania. 3. IL M, 

PLACE, FRANCIS (1771-1951).— Publicist 
and educationist. He was born m a “ sponging 
houso," or private debtor's prison, in Vinegar 
Yard near Drury Lane, London, his fnLhcr, 
.Simon Place, being a bailiff to tho Marahnlaui 
Court Afterwards tho father took a tavern, 
and Francii was I trough L up with arab-iiko 
sLrect life out of school, and actually taught 
oLhor pupils in school. From 178J Lo 1780 
he was nppi enticed lo n lent her-breeches 
workei. In 171)1 he ninirmd Elizabeth Cimdd, 
when their joint eainiugH amounted to seven¬ 
teen shillings a week. With n period of un¬ 
employment in 1793 he bernmo overseer 
of imiisli scavengers, buL notwithstanding 
every fliHeoiirageinmil lie gave himself up to 
intellectual iiuproveineiit l>y Imii rowing books 
on loan. By 1700 lie had become an agnostic, 
ami took part in publishing Tom Paine's Ap 
o/ Kcuann In 1799 he opened a shop as a 
tailor, dolrimined noL lo exercise the nidi nary 
tricks of tradesmen. Place i-iime into conLact 
with Joseph Lancaster (r/ v ), sent a non to nun 
of his schools, and endeavored lo inakn Lho 
movement, not only u charitable plan for Lho 
children of tho poor, hut tho baniH of an or¬ 
ganization of a complete system of primary and 
Hcermdury education, at leant for London, 
and was one of Lho pioneers in tho movnmmit 
of “.Schools for Ail" One of Place's dis¬ 
tinctive! suggestions was n syslom of higher 
schools in connection with the Lancaster 
Society, so as to help 11 k» middle, classes 
as well ns tho poor. lie was particularly 
anxious, like Ellis (q ir.) blur, that syste¬ 
matic courses or moinln should be included 
in the curriculum. Bun them offered a si to 
for such a school, and the proposed curric¬ 
ulum was founded on Lhn tMirrirlwnatoiii 
of Bon Hi nut (q u.) JaineH Mill joined Placo 
in drawing up tho proposed plan ill I HI 5, bub 
lho Bclumin Imnlly failed In 1 B 20 . In lH'ill 
Plnco was instrument id in rounding a Loudon 
Mechanics Instituln (tt.ti.), which was further 
dovoloped by l)r. BtAbeuk (y u.), mid which 
with day classes attached has become ono of 
tho most important recognized 11 schools" 
of tho Unwornly of London. Vluco advo¬ 
cated, at tliu beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, schools for nil, buddingB to ba croctcd at 
the cost of public authorities, compulsory rates 
for education, and good Leaching on a strictly 
non-sectarian basis. He was a loader against 
tlio laws forbidding combinations of workmen, 
and was an important sourco of infoimation 
on social questions for Hie first half of tlio 
ninotoonth coiitury^ having left sovouty-ono 
vollimca of manuscript and materials, largaly 
autographic id, now placed in the British 
Museum Library. F. W, 

TVfllomncoa 1 —* 

Dich'onarj/ of Miffonni Biography 

Wallah, Giiaham Life of Frauen Place. (London, 

100 B.) 

PLAMANN, JOHANN ERNST (1771- 
1834). — German educator, born in Berlin nnd 
there educated at the Royal Heal School and 
the Joachims that Gymnasium, After study¬ 
ing theology nnd pedagogy at Ilalle, ho was 
private Lutor for a time, until lie became 
so full of enthusiasm for Peatulozzi’s work that 
he decided to visit him in Switzciland He 
remained at Burgdoif from May Lo October 
of 1803 and wnfi in intimate touch with Pcsla- 
iozzi. On his return hu opened a lVsLftlozaian 
institute in Berlin with royal authority. Tlio 
first c/Toit failed, owing to trouble with the 
school million ties. In 1803 Planuinn opened 
another school on Poslalozzinn lines and met 
with great huccohh This institute ^ became 
the center of Peslalozzianism in Piusda Tho 
authorities encouraged young teachers fiom 
all parl.s of Prussia Lo visit PI am anil, and Von 
IIuinhohlL sent bis son to Lite .school, through 
which he was converted to Prslnlozziamsin. 
Among the fuLuie educational 1 cartels who 
received their training through Plnnmnn may 
bo mentioned. IlainiHch, Jalin, ICawciau, and 
Droist. Plamanu visited Peslnlo/zi a second 
tiino in 1812. Planuinn was the author of 
scvcial bunks on the PcHtalo^ian HysLcin; 
Emzina Gninthvgfl dvr Untcrrichlshund nock 
PcsUttozzis Method?, nngewandl in dvr iVfdm- 
geschichle, (kngiaphiQ und fiprachc (tioinc 
Principles of Ike Ait of Instruction- according 
to Pextalozzi's Method applied to Natural 
History, Geography, and Language, 180a), 
j 1 nordnuj]g des Untcnichls fdr ein PesUdoz- 
zische Knnbeitschule (Course of Instruction 
for a Pcsltdozzinn BchooU for Boys, 1S00); 
Elcmcnlatfonncn, *S r /jruc/i- und wiascnschafl- 
lichen UnUrrichtskumt (Elementary Methods 
of Instruction in Language and ticicncc, 1000); 
BciirO-^e zui pdtl agog lhc hen Knlik; zur Vei- 
theuligung dcr Peslalozzischcn Methods t ( Con¬ 
tributions lo Educational Criticism, in De¬ 
fense of tho Pcattdozzian Method, 1815). 

nehroncA 1 — 

JIaiinaud, II, /I men cm i Journal of Education, Vol, 

vu, mi, atm-au. 

PLANCHETTE — Sec Muscle Reading; 
Au'fOMATOflluni 


PLANS, LESSON — In order to train 
teachers to anticipate and prepare for all the 
essential demands that will be made by the 
conditions of tlio classroom and the standards 
of dlcctivo teaching, it is customary to require 
the preparation of lesson plans by students 
of the teaching process. At first such plana 
arc usually for a single lesson period; later, 
they may cover a group of lessons; later still, 
with more experienced teachers, a scheme of 
procedure for the work of a month or a term 
A common type of lesson plan makes a pre¬ 
liminary statement of aims (for both teacher 
and pupils), and then in parallel columns 
suggests the subject matter and the method of 
procedure to be utilized m developing the 
lesson. 

The advantage of the lesson plan lies in its 
usefulness as a device; — (1) in anticipating the 
situations which are to be used in controlling 
tho experiences of children, (2) in stimulating 
the teacher to an adequate gathering of the 
materials which arc the basis of instruction, 
and (3) in defining the teacher's activities 
bo as to avoid discursiveness. Mechanically 
used, the lesson plan. tends to make teaching 
formal mid inflexible It should bo used as 
a guide (rather than as a fixed plan), elastic 
enough to bo modified lo meet the un¬ 
foreseen situations and spontaneous interests 
that constantly appear in every classroom 
Fullness of detail in such careful advance 
planning is requisite for bcginncis in order 
to clarify the tcachei's thinking and to give 
ft basis for advance criticism on the part of the 
supervisor. Moio schematic planning cover¬ 
ing wider units is move piofitablc for experi¬ 
enced teachers in service, inasmuch a3 they 
have in huge degree perfected their scholarly 
and pedagogical lesourccs, and have attained 
an casv self-command in the classroom. For 
trained touchers, a demand foi detailed 
wnttcn plans may prove wasteful of timo and 
energy. II. S. 

References; — 

Ciiahtbih. W W Hcfhada of Teaching, Ch XIX. 
(Cluengo, 1000 ) 

MoMuiihy, C, 1 nnd V M, Method of tho Herniation, 
Ch XIV. (Bloomington, III. 1B07.) 

Htjiayeh, G. D Brief Course ut the Teaching Process, 
Ch XVI (Now York, 1011.) 

PLANTA, MARTIN (1727-1772). - Swiss 
educator born, at Srts in the Grisons and edu¬ 
cated by his brother. After studying theology 
at 5511 rich, he wns tutor foi a time in Germany 
and then (1750) pastor of a German congrega¬ 
tion in London Here he also studied mathe¬ 
matics and physics, Lo which he contributed 
several inventions Returning to Switzerland, 
lie became pastor at Zizers in 1754 In 1701, 
after consulting the French Minister LJlyflso 
do Bnlis-Marschlins, the diet of Grisons, and 
members of the Socidtt UelvHiqvc, he with a 
friend, J. Tclcr Nesemann, a former pupil 
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of the Frnnekoflohe Stiftungon, opened 11 
school, the /^HunniVe or lYtiminar This was 
anon transferred to IlnldeuRlpin and mot willi 
great success, ntli acting foreign as well ah 
native pupils. Tlia aim of tho Hchoul was 
“ first to give n. Christian education, nml 
flccondly to prepare pupils foi llie various 
careers, political, administrative, milltaiy. and 
aoininorcial,* 1 The curriculum was broad and 
included: Latin, French, German, limlmy, 
geography, law, natural law, pinctienl mathe¬ 
matics, bookkeeping, design, music, and draw¬ 
ing, Mealmmeal methods were replaced liy 
attention to iudivhhmtily, appeal to t-Uo in¬ 
telligence, and independence Ulyssc de Nalw- 
Mardchlina jp a IrihuLo to Plant a lefeued Lo 
the following features in the behind* M Keif- 
govorninonb of tlic pupils as u hHjiiuIuh to 
ambition and piopnmtion foi a republican life, 
the Somatic method, and the religious founda¬ 
tion n The school was organized on I he model 
of the Roman republic. Emphasis was placed 
upon physical oxerrhc, including gymnastics 
and exclusions. The pupils weic encouraged 
to make coLice Ilona of minerals, plants, uud 
insects, and wuro also taught inamml woik 
of dilTerenL kinds In 1771 the school, having 
now mnchy-'iVv pupiL, was unro more moved 
to the cnstlo of AIiii'schlinH About tins lime, 
loo, Tlaiita designed Lo upon a flee school fm 
poor pupils of ability On Filmin'a death in 
1772, K Fr UalirrU, a dismplc of lliiicdow 
(<7 u ), \vns given chrtrgo of l|io school, now 
known as a Philnnthropinum, Hut Ilahnll 
did not Imvo tho person all ty Lo curry on the 
school with micccHS, and it was cloyed m 177C>. 

•Sue FuiMKTiinoPiNiBu. 

Ilefcrfince — 

HunziKKUi 0 QcBchichlc tier Bchwrizcnachai VoKb- 
schulo (Zlinch, IH 91 .) 

PLANTS, PROTECTION OF - Sea fUli- 
dens, School; Natuiie Study; also Humane 
Education. 

PLANUDES — See Maximum Planudes. 

PLASTICITY, — Modifiability, That prop¬ 
erty of living organisms which enables them 
to adapt their behavior to changes in their 
enviionmcnt The term may also be applied 
widely to cells of which the organism is com¬ 
posed or oven to non-living matter that 
retains tho modifications winch insult ns a 
conacqucncQ of action upon it, The term is 
generally used, ho waver, in connection with 
thoflo change which arc clrarly adaptive 

Under tho condition of rapid changes in 
environment any animal species winch is 
plastic will have an advantage over Lhasa 
Which arc net capable of modifying their be¬ 
havior to suit tho new conditions. According 
to the theory of oiganic selection the pies one a 
of plasticity serves to modify the influence of 


litiLurnl selection by enabling ilio animal pos- 
flensing it Lo form new habits suitable to Lho 
e.hanging on vim time ul, which promote the B u r _ 
yivul of the animal nulil natural selection hag 
lime to M'tniro more fundamental adaptation. 

According to this vn-w, therefore, in a species 
which Huruvrs bemuse uf its plasticity, each in¬ 
dividual will mpiiie education in order that it 
may bo hi ought into harmony wiLli its environ- 
meiil Man's nervous nynlnn w prclhiimenUy 
the ino.sL plastic of all uuiimds' by viiluc of Lho 
eoiiiparalively huge size of Ins cerebral hemis¬ 
pheres Coi i evpoiuling lo this furtive lmvo 
the lengthened period of inCiuiey, which is Lho 
period devoted lo the learning nf now inodes 
of behavior Man is, theiefme, comparatively 
immli le.n dependent upon nnluuM.1 ami re¬ 
flexes than Lhe limei iinnimh and much inoro 
ile pen dent on habit making education a 
virtual necessity Tin* iiiiuiau lien mu sys¬ 
tem becomes nnuh Ic.sh plaslie m middle and 
old age, as shown in the relative difficulty in 
learning new habits both of thoughi and 
nr Lion. E II, (\ 

fcW jV«'<iu(uko ('iiMiAorv.uihnes, Infancy 
and Education; IIkhkjmti 

Reteroncoa ’ — 

Fihkk, J, Thr Mrnninff „/ /n/nrir// (Ibislon, 1001),) 
J\m>h,AV. *>f /Nf/i Wnffj/, Vnb I, )j|i. 1(15- 

111 (New York, IXflii ) 

Mcihun, l) L Annual fMmuor, |J|»- 171-178, 
(Ijiimlim, 1000,) 

i/nfaif fiNrf/iifftinrl, pp 107 Ifi’) (New York, 1800 .) 

PLATEAU -hire Ha hit; also Leaiininij; 
PuAenee* Cuuvk, 

PLATO —Tim eduealional Influence of 
Plato is sc ulLpervashe that it in Liupiutnihln 
lo give nn ndoqunlo slaiement of it, oven had 
tho Huhjoct not been Uealcd umlei a \nriuly 
of other topics In the general nrtielo on 
(tiieek Education it is the ideas and influence 
of Plato that m-e expressed for the muni part 
in Llm dismission on the Tkkoht or (Jiieek 
Education (Vul. Ill, pp. 55)* Again, 
in the nrticlo oil Idiiaoism ami Uiamsm 
in Education (Yol. Ilf, |>p. \\ 7 i - Mb ) it is 
chiefly Pliilo'a influrneo wfneli is discussed. 
In the article on Htiucu, on Lome, on Piit- 
lohopjiy, nml especially m Piiiluroihiy of 
Education, It is again plaLn’s influence winch 
ih stressed ns fundamental In thn nrlH'lrfl on 
Mysticism and NuoiMjatoniam Ids influence 
during the lata eliiHflieal ami medieval periods 
ia considered Throughout the entire lint or 
topics relating tu the jijiilo.sophy of education 
(nee Analytical Index in the lust volume), 
Plato's influence is Lo be noted, especially in 
hucIi nrticleh an LIiuhc on Kvow|.i:imo;, Idea, 
Law, etc. The following nrlie.Lo, therefore, 
is limiLed to n brief nlMoment of tlic eluet 
points ol Plato’s influence on edipfntion, Tho 
Plalomo achuols of education, nn worked out 
in an ideal flyulcm, aru found in then 1 most 
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systematic form in The Republic As staled the oyo of the soulln the light, It is also from 

above, thcHO nmml in geimiul will Lho most The Ur public that m learn U\c psychological 

mlvancod educational Lhtraiy of the Circok basis cf the system. It is not con-eel to say. 

people. In a mmilai way, PkiLu'a most con- as people usually hay, tluiL music is the cduca- 

crctc statement of oilucaLional practices, as lion of the soul and gymnastics that of the 

found in The Lawn, is in genoinl a transcript body. Ilnlhor these are Lite education of 

of rrnitmpimvry <bri’k pmelwn. UoU\ are two iliKmmt, " parts " or elements in the soul, 

therefore given in Hulwlnneo m the general uml tlia excess of oithci produces an ill-balanced 

article on CiiilJfcK Education. and liiluiinuiiloiu clmiactoi 

Higher education in Plato's scheme was It is also fiom The Republic that we got a 
almost exclusively lmitlioinatieul, though wa fuller knowledge of the higher education in its 
know that lie encouraged grown men, bleu his lour mam bunches of arithmetic, guonwliy, 
naphawj MpnilHippUH, and Anatolic, to aLudy astronomy, and nuibic. which long .survived 
otfioi branches of Ncimmi, .such ns geology, in the medieval jWrmum. Put, on the 
botany, and zodlogy. That, however, belongs whole, what wc chiefly owe to Plato is tho 
to the his tiny of scientific icscnrch rnlhor than idea of an organised school with a dormito 
to Lhat of education, anil it is clear that Plato cumeulum, and that is dcuvecl fiom The Lam, 
insisted upon a pichmmnry training in lnathc- Platonic Philosophy of Education. —Plato's 
unities fur all Ins .studmils The whole bchoino treatment of education is a closely interwoven 
is really Urn development of a single thought, fubiic of interpretation of the social and inoial 
which Uo owed iu great me as me to the Pythag- coiulllicma of his own day, with principles 
oreans. i Tho eailior education was duectod and problems having a perennial import Ills 
to the inculcation through Lima mid tuno of nio^t important conti ibutions Lo a permanent 
an instinct fm ordci and harmony, An philosophy of education miy bo enumerated ns 
ordered and harmonious mud is Llic first require- follows — 

ment of a good eilmn, but, bennies Uml, tho 1, The problem of education ia an inhcicnt 
Greeks fell that the intervals of the octave portion of tho philosophic question; and con- 
had their counterpart on a larger flcnlo in tho vcrdcljr education is treaLed as tho social and 
ordering of Lho heavenly bodies, and that tho moral nit through which tho theoretical results 
great universe itself was tuned hko a lyic of philosophy shall bo undo effective in lifo 
Tho dim of education is, therefore, Lo nut tho (Sco Philosophy of Education.) It is nc 
floul in tune with the woild and with God accident that Ins two chief Licnrisoa on lho 
That is why it h mathematical throughout, light oignniznlion of social lifo (The Republic 
It is becoming inoro and more dear that and The Laws) are also chief autliontms foj 
Plato's Lam had a very grunt influence in his elides, mclaphyaks, and educational theory 
tho ago which immediately succeeded him Ito retains and continues tho SooraUa notions 
Already ill his own lifetime tho Academy was tliab light conduct presupposes true knowl- 

lecogiuzcd an a school of puliLicB, rind especially edge, and that the theory of hue knowledge (logic 

of constitutional law. Many cities applied lo or dialectic) is of practical 01 moral importance 
it fov legislator, mul in Him vmy the theories since it m a necessary instrument in bringing 

cf The Laws camo to bo realized in tho codes men to a consciousness of ignmnnee ami 

of actual sLates, This scorns to have boon the opinion, with their attending evils, and in 
case with tho educational pi inaiplrs contained providing llicin with the means of attaining 
in lho work ultra. It ih generally recognized the Knowledge tlmb lends to the goad. Tho 
that, by founding tho Academy, Plato became genuine practice of dialectic as distinct from 

tho real author of Lhu iiniveisity system; the spurious (ciistia and sophistic) is thus an 

it is not always noticed UiaL lie was also tho integral part of light living Philosophy ia 
invciiLor of the school iis wo understand iL. thus no merely theoretical exercise, but defines 
At Athens in the classical period thero were Llic method of education, that is, of the convcr- 

no schools at all, if we mean by a school a mon the soul Lo tho good and of Ihc latter's 

public institution with a tegular curriculum, progressive icalizntion Plato, in avoiding tho 
Parents-sent their sons to one teacher to learn sharp antitliesm of knowledge and practice, 
reading and writing, to anoLher to learn music, also avoids tho error, ao common in subsequent 
iuvd ho forth*, but all these tench™ weia thought, of making educational theory a more 
private tiitois, as it were, and quite imlcpoml- external annex of philosophy, 
ont of one another, 2. Plato adds a diaLnicLly new factor to the 

In roconl Limps, much nlloulion has been Socralic conception, in hia conviction that 
paid to Plato's theory of education, but this Itnowledgn is rolativo to social organization 
him been almost entirely confined to the dih- That ib to bay, ignoi artco and move opinion 
mission of tho nub]ont in 7Vie Republic Ah nro inevitable in the degreo in which Beli- 
han been said, tho guiding principles am to be Booking and division infect society, whether 
found tliore, and they am rather assumed Limn these mo expicssed in despotisms or in annrcliio 
established in The Laws, It is horn Tho democracies. Such societies involve exclusive 
Republic that wo learn his view tlmL education 11 particularity ” of knowledge as tho countcr- 
]B above all a sort of oonYoirioDj a turning of pnrb of tho division of classes and interests. 
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Intend of affording the nnimsrihly and per¬ 
manence which are tin? patterns upon wlncli 
Li'iic know It 1 (I pi' ih mollified, i ln i y general c 
ignorance and casual oidiumis masque Hiding 
ah truth. This strict csom'Iulicn between 
rigid. knowledge and Yighl annul orgnnmdvpu 
involves, ilh U.s foiiHcrpiciuJe, Llio fqiiiilly Hlrict 
correlation of ednriiliomd theory nm\ the 
thorny of politics 01 Hociulngy — the Hinny 
or the organization of the slate So fur as lint 
rccnnla nulicalo, Socrates hud thought the 
conversion of Lho Mm) In line knowledge 
might be brought nhimL by per,soiml disci¬ 
pline independently of lim ncLioii of die minul 
imviionmont. 

This iiilerde|)i'ndenre. of truo knowledge aiul 
tho right aiguiuuilum of the? aliUii is Pluto's 
answer, in unticinuLion, Lo tho ulimge hi ought 
hy Aristotle, anil often icpcMed, Llml IHuln 
over os Limn ted Hie importance fm light action 
of i> purely thrurolicnl knowledge and i gamed 
tho nacrl of ImhiLualion and pi notice. Accord¬ 
ing to Plato, tlio attaining of tlm truo lliun- 
roticnl knowledge itself implies and lequiics a 
long period of (‘duration in a social miidnun 
whole the individual, noting m neeord with 
principles of unity, hnlanec, and hniinony, 
absoihs into Inn nincLicid habits the failuiH 
which nmko powiulo laLei on an independent 
the me Li on l vision The Platonic social hier¬ 
archy, with philosophers at Lho Lop an social 
mLoia, follows from lus iusudoncr upim Minal 
pmctlco as an ludinpenimlfin pmequidlu for 
geuuiius knowledge That Pluto is caught m 
a circle, on the one hand insisting upon true, 
ov philosophic, knowledge iw a condition of 
right social organization autl, nl other tunes 
upon right social orgainnation an an ante¬ 
cedent. of philosophic iiiMght, must hr freely 
admitted Since hu had no (uinceplion of 
evolutionary giowLli, or gradual piogiess, lie 
could not conceive Ihnt the true slate should lie 
ushered in othmviso limn by a happy (ionjimo- 
L1011 of (lirouin.stiuicpH, when once hit upon, iL 
must ho kept, at nil ha/urdn, inlaet against 
any fm Midi change, oven in j Is minor delink 

Ih Plato (ileiuly perceives, what later uilel- 
loctunl sppmli/nLion ohsemed, that the motmi 
Mill principle of the organization of the sciences 
jn educational. Tho vniiou.s sciences may 1 m 
literally Raid, in neeord with the Plutonic 
apiiit, to he nlmlm; Lheii (hfTerenlmlion and 
cumdinntion is an altau of specifying Lho sub¬ 
ject niaLlcr of an adcipinto education and of 
designating lho pioper aim of each branch 
of knowledge in Lho educiilional whole, A 
purified miHifl ami gymnastic (Lho eustmnaiy 
couLimL of ({reek cihuiulion) pavrj Lho way for 
llio new studies of nuLui'c (astronomy and 
physics in the form of cosmology), these pass 
jiuuiiiaibly into liinthcniiUies, mat hematies 
into iludectus; duller tie culminates m Lius 
nppiohtmsion of the final ends, ('entering in tlm 
conception of the tloml, whence n iiwcYrte, nr 
dedufltiva, movement leads back Lo the study 


of politics and ethics There is, of eourac 
nmrli in the spei ilie cnulcjil of linn ar.couut 
that MiliM (picJiL philosophy and Hcu rice have 
rendered uul enable Ihil ilie underling 
tlmt (lie dlstiibiiinui mol con elation of tlui 
vuiums M'leini'H is uUunnleiy an iducalimml 
nuiLlcr, noL mi abstract inLellei Luni (>n<., uiuhL 
be regarded us n pci imuieni cm unbutton 
I Flafo slab's and Lmilslhc problem of the 
place and rekihmis of thr ludn idmd m noddy 
as an cdijealiuhnJ ]iriililfln Soricty in n 
complex mull, it i it's oil i's Lhi' riel m* cooncra- 
turn of a number of driiiw* functions Indi¬ 
viduals are born villi dislinclUc nipaoilir'H. 

h'lom Dim shiiidpriiiil. I lie inert is Hint Ihesn 
laiimis individuals' nifuinlies be dishiulivcly 
haiiiionwi'd vilh a nmidin/iled, unified racial 
imily Kiom nuudier Hiuudpiuni, the nerd 

is that cveiv individual li" U tuned to luleimly 

and eflicnuK \ of neMon in the particular 
capacity which distinguishes him bv imliiTC. 
The unity and older of lhr Mule suffer when 
iiuhuduiris, instead of sinking to the mnglo 
f mud inn for which Mio\ aie linhii alii equipped, 
assume a mull dude nf uemiiirs, lliereiiy en- 
noaclmig on the hjiIhtc of idlieia mid mlro- 
duellig eonflicl inlo I he soeml whole haluea- 
torn Huppbcs the means of nalisfying Ihe need 
from whichever side it lie legardrd The busi¬ 
ness or rdunihon is lo deieunine (he mhuiI 
olhi'O fm winch iiidniduals are lilted by 
a euiduuious proeess uf (U'leehiip;, siftiug, and 
tesluig, ml which Ihe special talenls and linii- 
lutiuiiH of emh mdividmvl are revealed. 
rnniLieullj, llieie h nome I ruth in Llm com¬ 
plaint tViul I'laVo siventieed individuality to 
Llio supposed rri|mi'cTnNds of mu ml unity and 
stability, In Lbeoiy, b'jwi\i‘i, lo- held that 
tho discover of the i«peeial enpaeiliCH of nn 
iiirliurlual sous to hobl him lo mi oeeupnlioji 
llml should iihli/K 1 liis [iniveH in the inleieHlH of 
Llie Hocial w Imh iva h I lie sole uiciliml of seeming 
both the liur happiness of llio indiUihial and 
tho good of the s1 1 lI e, The edundum that 
dciOnveiH uiul IriiKiH the peculiar powera of 
an mdiudual is nl the mimic l hoc ihe method 
by which mhiuMC, instead of eneiutd. huruuiuy 
ih iiehievcd in tho Male This conception 
appeals to piesont n perimineht fnilm in Llift 
problem and ideal of edueutioii Tin* lnmtu* 
lams in the Vbiloim: linduieid are dm to tho 
fact ihui he held llio imli\iiliiul \ ;li inUmi down 
Lo lei'lnin fi\ed hmils ami Lvpos, wln*‘h enrn- 
wponded lo cm lain lived classes m [he Mule 
Having ilie idea of a hi null iiiiiiiIiit of elaHM'B 
within vlncli vaimlioim in nidixiihuih fall, ho 
iviih alnn led lip llm notion (lud (lo* nnrchpmid- 
ing Hoeml I'luHses lm\ c lo be ai langcil in an order 
of mfci'ionlv and hiipi'iiniilv AiImuico hiiico 
tho time of IHnLtus m llm diieeiiuiuif leeugui/.- 
ing Unit uidividuiil MinulioiH an* of the wiv 
hiuwl id individu.dily itself, and tlmt iwemih 
itigly the di‘\ehipiiienl of i harm leimlii ally 
individual power* ih desinnlive of the evisl- 
oinni of lived social classes Vniicly of Hueml 
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activities conspiring to a cooperative unity of 
hug thus been nubs Li Luted for hierm- 
ohicnl Bubordiimfcion of clashes ns defining the 
aim of c due a Lion 

5, Tho ahni'AOboiiBbio idle, already alluded 
to, of tho an tho Lie and tho nrLiatic in education 
represents another permanent contribution, 
The [esthetic and ur Lis tin piovide the connect¬ 
ing link and tlui solvent factor with respect 
Lo tho lohiLion of tho practical and tho theo¬ 
retical in education — an idea which is at tho 
basin of iSclullcu’» conception of education, 
On tho one hand Ihoro is the need of practice, 
of ropoaUul nvcicise, of habituation in educa¬ 
tion Tins, by itself, lends Lo routine, and 
thus to a ImuLatum of rational insight But 
not no, if it is based upon spontaneous, un- 
eoorccd tendencies— upon play instmcLs, In 
tins cane, education, even as JtabiluaLion, or 
practice, involves the emotional altitudes of 
tho individual and an msthelio subject matter 
which, through its inherent content of pro¬ 
portion, haimony, balance, and nobility A cfTccta 
an inscnmblo transition to raLionjd insight 
The Lieatinonb of gymnastic ns well ua of 
music is directed by this principle; Pluto's 
well known attack upon pootry aiul dilunatic 
art is based nob upon a depicciation o[ tlio 
edumUional funotiou of art and rcsthotic 
appreciation, but upon Iub beliof in their 
miprcinu educational Higni[icanco ami Llio 
consequent need of then supervision and 
control in the intoicsts of tho stale. J D 

Reforoncoe — 

IhmN’CJUKi'i H The /iVhirafioa <\f the Youno in. lha 
llfimhlic nj Plato ((’iiiiilirnlfln, 1001,) 
NtvriiJ'HiilT', It. Tj. The Theory of tfrTtfttiiion in (ho 
Itt'imhhc uf Plain In Iltlknica, edited by Evelyn 
iVhlxiLi (London, IHH.’i ) 

PLATTER, THOMAS (MOO-1582).— 
•Swiss scholar, pi inter, and toaclici, chiefly 
known through lus autohiogiapliy, winch is 
wriLLen in a very iiiimnt and nitercjding stylo 
and forms a valuable document for the history 
oT education m the nixlrcnlh century lie 
was born at (Jionchon, in the canton of Valais, 
and spent his early youth as a goatherd. 
Then he was taken out into the world by a 
cousin and, as traveling scholars, they loamod 
Tor years tin (High Saxony, .Silesia, and Havana, 
The description (d thou roving life and their 
advenLures affords a remarkable picture of 
the times Plallei finally found a home m 
Ziuich, in the house of the uchoolinaster 
Myemiius Them lie studied LaLin, Gicek, 
and Hebrew, but at the name Lime learned the 
Hade of a ropomakrr In Zlliieh lie also em¬ 
braced the duelrineH of the Reformation, 
which hail hron mtvodueed by Zwiugii. From 
their lie went Lo Basel, where he worked at 
ropemakiiig and, in his Hparo lime, delivered 
leoLurcn on Hebrew grammar at the univer¬ 
sity, Later hi 1 established a printing picas at 
IWsol In 1541 he was pul m charge of the 


Basel school, where lie taught foi nearly foity 
years, until lie was retired in 1578. 

See Bacchants 

Reference: — 

MoNnoti, Paui, Thomas Platter and the Educational 
°f the Sixteenth Century (Now York, 

PLAY — A name given to those activities 
which arc not consciously performed foi the 
aakc or any leault beyond themselves; ac¬ 
tivities winch arc enjoyable in their own 
execution without lcfcrcncc to ulterior pur¬ 
pose. For a long time the theory of play 
most generally held was that most thoroughly 
elaborated by Herbert Spencer; namely, that 
play represents tho overflow of superfluous 
energy, the base line from which to mcasuic ex¬ 
cess being the amount of cncigy required to 
maintain the level of health and perform im¬ 
posed tasks. Since childicn arc lelieved of 
most of the duties connected with getting a 
living, they naturally have a relatively larger 
amount of excess energy at disposal Since the 
channels of the discharge of the superfluous en¬ 
ergies nic those or necessary and useful works, 
it is not surprising that plays largely simulate 
practical activities. Tnc more prolonged 
study of the plays of animals and savages im¬ 
pressed Gtoos with the extent to which plays 
represent acts that arc useful m later life 
Ho formulated the idea that the chief thing 
about play is that it gives preparatory cxerciso 
in later necessary functions This ia usually 
regarded as a rival theory to that of " surplus 
energy/ 1 but it is evident that the. theories 
aic framed from different standpoints and 
have no point where they touch each other 
One Lheoiy might be conecfc as an account of 
tho causal conditions of play, and tho other 
ng an account of its value 

As a matter of fact, however, the theory of 
surplus energy seems to be influenced by a 
survival of the once general conception that 
individuals arc naturally averse to any kind 
of activity; that complete quiescence is tho 
natural stage of organic beings, and that seme 
fear of pain or hope of pleasure is required in 
order to dir individuals to effort which in 
itself is painful The fact of the case is that 
from intift-organic stimuli, the organism is m 
a constant state of action, activity indeed 
being the very essence of life When the myth 
of natural quiescence is sunendcred with its 
accompanying myth or tho need of a special 
premium in oulci to arouse nn inert agcnt^it 
ceases to be necessary to seal eh for any special 
cause oi any special object order to account for 
play The only thing necessary is to fltato the 
conditions under which organic activity takes 
this or that form. So considered, we find various 
forms, which aic of sufficient importance, 
educationally at least, to justify differentia¬ 
tion, namely, play, amusement, art, work, 
labor, drudgery. 
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In any onao Hid Blurting point in the active 
pjoccHucs in which life ninmfcAlH itself Ah 
stimuli direct Lliia acLivity one way or nnoLjier, 
bo mu of lU madcs arc peculiarly lewardiug, 
Tlio sLiinuluH nuL only [trinities ft certain kind 
ol activity, ImL the responsive activity returns 
upon the stimulus so ns to luniiilnin Jt and to 
vary it These variations supply the 1 Hltnuili 
for keeping up more action The moving 
spool (Iihwh the organic mponrfc of the kitten 
In itself; this response conlnuiea to Rive the 
spool tlio kind of movement*) which cnnLiaiui 
to excite organic. reactions Them is no dif¬ 
ference in kind between the spool ns a .stimu¬ 
lus and a mouse, snvo that Min letter lias pe¬ 
culiar stimuli of tlio sense or smell mul, when 
crunalicd by the teeth, of taste, tlmL call nub 
special responses. In like fashion, a baby 
plays with ceiLain sLimuli so as to keep up, 
with certain variations, a certain inode of 
action. Seeing a thing in a certain way evokes 
responses that make further seeingH enjoyable 
After such processes have been frequently 
repeated, they nro complicated by the fact 
that an idea af tlio result of prior activities 
is auperndded It may be that the idea of 
this result as a possible outcome will be a 
BUflicionL stimulus Ln keep the activity jgoing 
after it Jins ceased to afford adequate stimuli 
ao far ns lls direct lcsulls are coneemed If 
the idea of the icsult operates as a ntumdiH 
bo lonow Llie olliei wise flagging activity, and 
if, in addition, the nenmiplishiiiR of the lesull 
involves n certain selection and amiigomcnl 
of nets anlccodont to it, we get a Lypo of ac¬ 
tivity mifltaonlly wmlnuded to bv termed 
woik. Ilut ns acUon involving the idea of an 
end grows naturally out of a spoolimenus 
activity, m " work" m this psychological 
HCiiso is ineviLably preceded by play mid grown 
Insensibly out of it. The clucf point nC dif¬ 
ference is not the agiceableness of one and 
tlio dmgrceahlcnoss of the oLher, but that in 
the cage of work the idea of an end enforces 
lcflectinn on the relation of menus to end, nud 
stimulates a coi responding read just men t oT 
activities originally spontaneous. Not only 
is the saUbfactorincss of the activity not tlm 
main differentia, blit, with incieasing com¬ 
plexity of powois, prior activities me Loo 
simple to aiTord tlio necessary s Lunula turn 
(and lienee the desned sniisfacticm) unless 
they are oxpniuled by a less iininediuLe and 
more indirect adjustment of means to ends. 
At one stage of development, the i elation 
between end and means is bo cluse that if the 
dominating idea is that of playing “set the 
table," anything wilt be fumed li> account for 
a table and foi dishes Willi imituiiLy of 
perception, the activity is not milTicienlly 
complex to ho enjoyed imlehs tilings can lie 
devi*ed and employed that me objectively 
adapted to the end. Action requires a grcaLer 
amount of intellectual conLrol and of practical 
check in order to bo satisfactory, or worth 


while. At this pmni, mul not nl that of utility 
vcnuti freedom, or of limb winch ih an end for 
llseir vcihits that which ih a mere means for 
something else, ho the differentia between play 
and work. 

I'm I her distinctions arc line to sonal con¬ 
ditions The stimuli Lo activity become more 
social as intelligence develops. The interests 
anil umip'dions of adults rue Lhc points of de- 
jmrtme and the rliierting down of children'll 
aHimiH (Hee Imitation, nml Invaniy) 
OerLum plays have outcomes and methods 
that me dctei mined by social con vent ions, 
Hiifli plujfi, cniried on by iiilcs, me games, 
Ibil Hie distinctions of amirseincnl. lnlim, and 
drmlgi'iy also mi ,ho from social cmmitmmi 

Labor h a faeL of economic origin Whei- 
cvci imhiHliy is subdivided, as iL is beyond 
Lhc fislimg and liiiiiting Hinge of <i\ili/aliun in 
gieater 01 Ic^s measure, the product of work 
m mil n dhccl stuuulub lo lU p pihir proccsa, 
for this ) nofluet ih not itself enjoyetl or con¬ 
sumed, buL is exchanged fm Another object 
(or for money) Thin mraiiH Unit the direct 
riul of actum is mil its adequate stimulus; 
that soinclliing not duectly eiucd for is dono 
for the sake or a none ultenor end. Tina 
implies the possibility at least of llm direct 
acliviLy being itsrJT so disugieealde that Lhero 
is an aversion lo it, which is overcome only 
because of the need for the ultimate object, 
Under certain condition* of economic life, 
lubor almost inevitably taken on, thin exter¬ 
nally eiifuici'd quality, nml, ns il is intrinsically 
irksome, heroines dmdgery. The notion, re- 
fmvd to viuliei \i\ tins urtielv, tln\l \xm\ is 
natmidlv nveisc lo fiction and lienee is moved 
to it only bv feiu of evil nr love of lewnid, was 
Lukcii lulu psychology fimu economic lliroiy 
at a tune when industrial life consisted inanity 
lu wuge-eiumiiK uiulci vuudiUtms themm-Lvea 
repuKive. Aniuseineiit is diflYicriliuled rrom 
piny by a soil of contrast, edict Chihlien 
do nuL lujimally play for the sakeof niiniseinenl, 
any mint 1 than for the hake of any end beyond 
Llie action itself. They live in their tielions, and 
these aelioiiH are called play heraiinu of cei- 
Uiin qmdilies tliey exhibit but adults (as 
well as childien whose HiinoundingH am 
Hoemlly nluioniml) need relief fiom labor, 
especially from diudgory. Powers not used 
at all, or used under enfiueed nml disloiled 
conditions dining working hours, nerd stiimi- 
lulinn The ^ tilings outside the ordinal y 
routine activity of labor that yield this sliimi- 
ladnn constitute aimisemenlu. Tim fact llint 
Lbey are railed lecreatioiiH and aie employed 
lor purposes of relief indicates u einilrnnl-cffoH 
not imrinally picseiil in the piny nf childhood. 

It is also deni ruble to diHlingiiish an nil i Lmlo 
of mind as playful Matthew Arnold, fur 
example called ability lo occupy the 1 mag mil¬ 
lion fiiuLfnlly with a subject, tin* ability to 
allow Lhc mind In play fierly about the subject, 
a sign of ctilluro This attilmU) or miiul is 
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distinguished from inability to enjoy inLcllcc- 
Luul activity upon a subject except in the 
niLerrsl of mime preconceived theory or home 
piaclinil ulilily Tins capacity lo diaw satis¬ 
faction fiom the immediate intellectual devel¬ 
opment of a topic, mcHpcetivo of any ultpiior 
motive, lepresciiLi a geiiuinn milgimvlli of 
the piny attitude — a special form which it 
nmy lake Unless pluy lakes this intellec- 
timl foim, Lhe full spirit of seientifm inquiiy 
is never lealiml; much, if not all, of wlmt ih 
termed the love of tmlh for tiuth's nuke in 
scientific liicpnry i ('presents the altitude or 
play cairied over into enjoyment of the ac¬ 
tivities of inquiry for iLh own sake The 
pulling foilh of nlnervalum, reflection, test¬ 
ing, is enjoyed on Us own nee on id, irrespective 
of ulteiior hy-piorlnelH, just ns in rally rhiLl- 
hood ccrtmn Htieiiuous and e\cn luuanloua 
forms of physical eiToit may be intrinsically 
Bidififaclory. 

Play and Education —The account that 
1ms been Riven lmlieales, in outline, Urn chief 
eduratioinil problems connected with lhe 
topic of piny. Tin* original discovery of its 
importtmen ip education, by Plato, and its 
mliscoveiy by^ Froebel, may be said to con¬ 
stitute the, basic pnnciples of the nieLluul of 
in struct ion The fui nidation of nil later 
growth is the netiviLy of the curlier period, 
which, so far as the conseimmncHH of the in¬ 
dividual to concerned, is upontancous or play¬ 
ful Hence Lius necessity that Lho mrlici 
plays be of such a soil as Ui giow naturally 
and helpfully into tin* luLor more icflcetivc 
and productive modes of behavior This 
mcaiiH that play should pass insensibly into 
work (though not necesHaiily into labor), and 
that curlier jduy and work alike be of the 
kinds which alToid oxemse in Lite occupations 
tlmL hit socially u.seful For a genuine initia¬ 
tion into Lliem lliTuiiRh play menus not only 
that llii* individual lias ampin cd, umlei con- 
dilioiiH of least resiHlaiire and gioatcst 
oconomv, the skill returned for efficiency 
judged from the sorinl standpoint, hut lhat lie 
has done so through the engaging of his own 
imagination and emotions. In other words, 
the jin tut nl transition oT play inLo work is tho 
means and the only means of reconciling the 
development of social efficiency with Lhat of 
individual fullness of life 
0Lliei educational pioblems arise from the 
economic conditions under which industry 
is caused on at pi esc id, with its extreme 
apecialualion of labor and its contiol by ref¬ 
erence lo a medium of exchange instead of by 
coinmmlUics valued on their own account 
It is a part of Hie business of education Lo 
forLify and omieh Lhe imagination so Lhal tho 
mechanical plumes of industry shall not loave 
an unformod mind at the mercy of bcnsc, 
appoLite, and Irivial fancy It is a part of 
its business lo coino into sufficicnLly closo 
contact wiLh Lho condilions of industry bo 


that those who go from school into industry 
hlin.ll be trained to undo] stand the whole of 
which Lhcir work is n small fraction, mid thus 
to see a meaning in their work which they could 
not otherwise perceive, Men cover, it is neces¬ 
sary Lhat the plays and games of the school 
should be so directed as to insLil a bvc for 
and capacity in wholeaomo forms of recreation 
and amusement. Perhaps tlieio is no moro 
neglected aspccL of social education aL the 
prenciiL Lime Limn just here Because amuse¬ 
ment is contrasted with seuous things we have 
forgoUen tlmt lho rune Lion of lccrcalion, of 
lhe n pending of tho liouis of leisure, is one of 
the most sciious questions, intellectually anil 
morally, of life, and that any educational sys¬ 
tem is defective which doca not make byatem- 
atic provision for this ns well aa for the hours 
oT work j, D, 

See Activity; Autsin Education, Counsn 
of Study, Theory of; Froebel, Games, 
Instincts, Kindergarten 
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PLAY CENTERS, — See Playgrounds, 

PLAY, FREE — In tho kindergarten the 
use of materials to slinmliLtc free response on 
the part of the child, i.c. to insure self-activity, 
is an activity of frea play. Tho term is op¬ 
posed to dhented play, where there is seleation 
from the responses of ficc play for Lho puiposo 
of ineicasing Lhe educative value of the ac¬ 
tivity 

,See Kindergarten; Play 


PLAY, HYGIENE OF. — Sec Play; Play- 

anauNDs 
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PLAYFAIR, LYON (IMIR-WOS). — Eng¬ 
lish BCirntiHt and politician, responsible m 
Inrgc measure for Llin in trod nr Lion and uprrad 
of toehniral cihiralion inlmghiiid. llcMludird 
at St. Andrews University, tho Anderson urn 
JuhIUuLo at Gins Ron, the Umvermly or Kdm- 
burglij and at (tics,sen under Liebig, whoso 
book on applied chemtoliy be presented nL the 
11 rilish Association meeting in IS 11). i Always 
interested primunly in applied ehimiiHlry, lie 
was appointed by Peel an a cominimum to 
inquire into tho salutary coiulUimm ih large 
towns Ilo plavcd an important part in or- 
Riini^nR tho Inhibition of 1K5V and mine into 
close toiieji with the Prmcn Contort, who was 
interested at the time m promotion technical 
and scientific education in Euglnnd. Flav- 
fair about tins tune visited the Con linen t lo 
fiUuly the organization. of technical nirttrue lion, 
and on Ins icturn lectiued on tho nuhipcl in 
England lie was largely responsible for llit) 
foundation or tho Science nod Ait Department, 
of which lie became one of tho serrelniics 
(1853)* lie also look a large all a re in estab¬ 
lishing the Royal College or Heieure, llie South 
Knnhiiifitoii Museum, and the JHoi mdiolai- 
.sliips for ycienee In 1N5S lie mis nppuinlcd 
professor of chemistry at Edinburgh In IHfiS 
lie entered Parhamout an represent alive of 
tho Uni vci si lies of St, Audi civs and Hiliii- 
burgh, and L3H5 as member foi South Leeds. 
He field ofiico several limns, mid in IttIVi was 
mined to Llic peerage Playfair used his 
influence in Parliament in favor of ednealion 
and social iniprovcmont. Among the ninny 
eoinmmai 011.1 and cominiLLees of iiupury on 
which he srmd may he men Mimed thnso im 
Lho Scottish universities, on endowed schools, 
and on civil service reforms (Playfair Com¬ 
mission, 1870) 

References: — 

Dicfiaunry of National thogmphy 

IlBin. Km W. Memoirs nml Corrcsfondoneo of Lyon 
Play fair , (London, lfciDl)) 

PLAYGROUNDS. — PloLs of ground set 
(uncle foi the holding of games, quirts, athletic 
exciciaes, and dimming activities uf various 
soils, In Llie United States the deliberate 
provision of llic.sc areas was begun ih 1880 
when " three piles of ypllow sand wore placed 
in the yards of the Children'll Mission," m 
Boston. The next yoiu Lliis society eslnh- 
liflhcd eleven santl piles—one being in a 
school yard, — and special matrons to look 
after the children enjoying them weio fin- 
ployed for lho firsL tune WiUi the grow Lb 
in tho number of the playgrounds Limy also 
became laigoi, new games appealed, and 
lencliera trained m kinder g nr ten methods were 
put in charge of them, in 180.3 two Hummer 
playgrounds weio started by philanthropic 
people in Philadelphia Tho Children's lliii- 
dcignvLen Association started sand guidons 
in Providence, II I., in 18131. Abdul tho same 


lime .several private plat grounds were started 
in New York City, liul the movement did not 
really gel, under Wnv until 1808, when lho 
board of education, on inking over the vacalinn 
flchools of thi* Amm-ialion for Improving tho 
Uondilimi of the Poor, eslabhshcd Lw'enly 
Heliool playgrouiulH or sand gardens The 
first summer jiluv ground in Ghiengo was 
blurted in ihrnngh the efforts of Ike Ah- 
hohuLhI Chnrilies Since ilmt lime the spread 
of the playground movement 1ms been rapid. 
Dining III] l, according lo reports received 
bv the Playground rind llfereation Association 
of America (75 chmn known to have play¬ 
ground 14 did mil repm l), playgrounds were inam- 
lained m -o7 cilies of ihe Uniled Slates, Llui 
total munliei of Mich grounds being 151!) On 
llieir slaiTs, miL including lI m> caretakers, wero 
*U;V2 men ami women, The total expenditure, 
for Timiuloiianee amount <<1 In $'2,710 
In 80 of these cilies the playgrounds were 
kept open throughout Ihe vear Public narks, 
school yards, ami vacant loj*. are the usual Hilrs, 
but mine of Mm larger cities eon duet play¬ 
ground nehvilicH on specially rmisli ueled piers 
ulong Ihe water fioul, ami m (lie b.nemeiiLs 
and on the roofs of schools mid olhei largo 
buildings 

Equipment — The faciUlies pioudcd vary 
greatly m elmiaelcr and ipmnhly in accord¬ 
ance w’llh local rniidituius In ('liieago, where 
ihe | ilny gi omuls fonn mi ('grid parts of an 
rxlenshe park syalein, the ryjiieal layout in¬ 
cludes a held large enough for baseball or 
football; a field house having n refectory, 
reading, club, auil assembly looms, indoor 
ami uiddour gvnnias'mms for each se^ n largo 
mumming pool fm adulls and a wading pool 
for Hijirill children The [alter forms Mm 
renter of the children'll .spare, winch is equipped 
with wand emu Is, swings teeter boards, slides, 
giant jdndrs and minUar opium aim Tho 
main Held can be flooded in lho winter for 
akatmg, and rlcelric lights make it pusdblo 
to use the large swimming pool by night as 
well as day from /ipring iiulil fall While 
Hueh ampl\PfavdU»es uvv tivthcr \m\ihiud, they 
indicate Llm kiudrt of efiuipiiiciit which in 
varying degjeea of completeness me found in 
the park playgrounds throughout the country. 

A typical hc honl-yard equipment consisls 
of neverrd hwiiirh aiul teeters, a miud pit, a 
frame awing, basket-ball atandards, a tether 
ball eqiiij)iiieiH f a net for vollia liall, a (*luiid- 
«nl Tor high lumping, a Mpnngbrianl, and a 
supply of playground balls, alno iimterials for 
Hcwmg, ImskeL making, ami ralha witrk lu 
many yaids only jumping Mandiinls, liuri- 
zonlal liaiH, and sand pdes an 1 lo la 1 found, and 
in general more deprndeiier is plan'd upon 
oiguiii/satioii tliau eipiipment wlum flic play¬ 
ground ih managed by Hclmol ofliciuk 

Tim piincipal playground auhvities have 
been Hiillineiilly indicated by llm (loHiuiplluii 
of the eipnpim.'iil Among lliosc vrlunh am 
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Aaamnbly Hull m llie Field Iluunn (if a Public Play¬ 
ground, Chleugo, Ill, 



Ilnnf Playground, PuIjIil School Building, New York City, 
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also found may bo mentioned various kinds 
of hand woik, gardening, story-Lclling, miir- 
mg, folk dancing, hum. I our I. heat Heals, pag¬ 
eants, and clat» work frequently of tha self- 
governing type Sometimes the piny ground 
is the headquarters of boy scout patrols and 
camping parlies The nature of the work 
earned cm by Lho New YoiU Board of Educa¬ 
tion is hIiowu in thn following program.— 


New Yona Daily Pmoujmw 


1 00-1 30 Assembly 


1 00-2 30 Organized Games 

2 30-3.00 Organized Free IMny 

3 00-1 00 Dnlla 

Folk Dancing 

AiipuriUiiH Work 
OccUjialiou Work 


Mnrrhinft 

(HiNKing 

{ Haluly lu lho Flag 
[Tulh by lho Principal 
f ICimlfrflnrtcn 
{(iynnuiHlia 


I ClymnoBiiQ 
| Military 

t llafTiu 

( Jny Mrjfldlnff 
Scrup Duokfl 


4 00-1 40 Organized Game a 

( ButikpL Hall 
4.45-5 15 < AthlrliPH 

(doadCaiixcim 1 Club 

5 15-5 30 DinmiBHdl 


Kind erg nr Ian 
UymnimLio 


f M limbing 
| Hinging 


Roof Playgrounds.— The uLihzaLion of Lho 
ronf ah a playground ih made pnsmhln by paving 
the HUifn.ee and erecting light bLepl trusses over 
which in spread a coarno wire netting. Tho 
EichuulhoiiHe roofa in New York City which aro 
used by Ihc boys \w Y\m way tuo equipped 
with bmikeL-lmll hoops and marked o(T for 
Leimis and indoor banelmll. Those for _ tho 
girla usually havo no njijmrnLna, as the princi¬ 
pal activity ia that of folk dancing Music is 
provided by a band of four or five pieces, and 
ftoinciiincu (during the hot auminor evenings), 
as many as 2000 girls assemble on ono loof 
In the, "afternoons some of these spaces arc 
enjoyed by the amallrr children, ivJio arc fre¬ 
quently neeoin])anied by their mothers, and 
Hwings, seesaws, sand boxes, and slides nro 
provided. Through the furnishing of scats, 
flower boxes, hammocks, and pavilions the 
roofs of some of the more modern tenements, 
apartment house.*, hotels, and other bislitii lions 
in the large ciliuH are being converted mto 
ioof gardens and outdoor play spaces 

Tho recreation piciH, which have been es¬ 
tablished m several Inigo nlioH, have the form 
of huge pavilions, anil the activities carried 
on in l he in are mainly folk cl anew, ni arches, 
mill ring games C'citnin of the piers are 
equipped wiLh hammocks mid folding cots for 
babies and play outfits for very small children, 
nnd IhcHO, under the management of Lrruncu 
muses, aui effective in reducing inf an L mor¬ 
tality during the hot season, 

Administration. — Tho duration of tho play¬ 
ground season varies greatly, but in general it 


coincides with the warm months. In park 
systems where there are field houses, it fre¬ 
quently Inals throughout tho year, and in a few 
cities the privileges ate open on Sundays as 
well as week days School piaygioundb aio 
usually i open Trom L30 to 5,30 r m, during 
six or eight weeks of tlm summer, but thcro is 
also a tendency to make their facilities avail¬ 
able after class liouia dining Lhc regular school 
term. Tho Htaff at some of the Targei park 
playgrounds numbcis from fourteen to twenty 
.specially trained play leaders and gymnasium 
instiuclor^ but in general the number ia fiom 
four to six. In systems under municipal 
conliol the employes are usually selected by 
civil service methods. The instructois in the 
Chicago park gymnasiums receive SHOO n 
yent, while in New York the principals of tho 
school playgrounds receive $4 a session, and 
the assistants' rates vary from §1.75 to §2,50 
per afternoon, ThiovigliouL tho country the 
usual rate of pay for a qualified play lender is 
about §2 a day. Tho technique of the work 
has become so highly elaborated that a special 
training is now indispensable, and many col¬ 
leges and normal schools arc giving courses 
in the theory and practico of play and in play- 
giGurul administration 

The administration or about one half of the 
American playgiounds is still in the hands of 
the voluntnry agencies, principally known ns 
playground associations, thinugli whose ini¬ 
tiative they were started. In over ono fourth 
of the cilics they aio managed bv the park 
department, in one sixth by the school boaid, 
while in the remainder they tnc under the con¬ 
trol of municipal playgiound or recreation 
commissions. The novel and special character 
of the problems involved, with the diversity 
of the recreational resources in the averngo 
community, makes it desirable that tho ad- 
nunistration be m tho hands of persons wiLh 
nn enthusiasm and proficiency for its tasks. 
If they foim an independent body they can 
secure coordination in the management and 
economy in the use of the vanous facilities for 
play possessed by the park, school, dock, and 
other departments of the municipal gov¬ 
ernment. The prime motive back of tho 
playground movement was to increase the 
amount of space for play, and accordingly lho 
activity liua been gicatesb in distiictg congested 
by population. The reinforcement of this 
motive by the obvioua moral and educational 
values or directed play has made it relevant to 
all kinds of population conditions, and tho 
movement ia now extending not only Id tho 
small cities, but also to Lho towns and villages 
and even to the ruinl districts. 

Results — Among tlio more conspicuous 
effects which have been traced Lo playground 
work aio a leduction of juvenile delinquency, 
a lessening of street accidents to children, 
an improvement in tho racial relations m com¬ 
munities largely populated by foreigners, and 
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a riuifilcoiimg of mental power among Hnhnol 
pupils The popular demand for playgrounds 
H Lending Lo utdCnHC the hi a) of whoril yards 
and llie provision of bathing and gymnasium 
[iwiliUoH in the school Inuldingn. 

European Playgrounds. — Ahmad llie em¬ 
phasis lias been pi need upon die orgnni/n- 
lion of piny rather thnii upon tin 1 extension 
of places for R The pfToiln me made almost 
enLircly hy volunUiry agencies, (hough 
lliefmj especially on lho Continent, fre¬ 
quently receive fimiHhlcruhle fnnuieijil mip- 
port nom liiniiiripnlUies In England the 
eduentimi authorities oT n nemo nr more of 
eitiew grant Lho me or selinnl riouiuIh, build¬ 
ings, and public parks lOMieli nrguiiuiil Litih as 
boys 1 and girls' brigades, senulH, ('liildieii’n 
Play Centers committees, mid ( bildmi’n 
Ilappy Evenings flonedies In u few eases 
the aulhoiilies are nlho giving fnmneiiil aid. 
but usually the provision of appiualus and 
organizing ability comes from the volunlmy 
organizations Oil the ContincuL lho most 
active agents ave the Cnvtial CmminUer Cm (ho 
Encouragement of Games in Cieununy, the tto- 
cicLy for lho Promotion of Games of Vienna, lho 
German Sueiely fm the Piomolmn of Organized 
Play at Prague, l he f'omifl f/n icolrn r Ic ant do 
of Pans, the Hoeiety for Open-mr Chimes of 
Gothenburg, Sweden, and Lho Swim Kneiely 
for Games and Excui sinus C’ A P 

See Gamkh; Vlw 

Holer encea — 

Amcrirun Anuhsny r*f Polillcnl micl .Hoi ml Heimr'i’, 
ylrourlfl /’uMir lit I n nfi mu />'m ifi/us. V*>) XYXV, 
No, 2, Mlireli, llUO 

AttOhia,, EMMinr Duns, J'lrir/. rnm/irnuitf Havas fur 
the KmdiWarlcn, Dlayyruuiul, Sthotilrinnti, and L’nl- 
hvc (Ilmltm, 11110 ) 

IUnchoM’, Jkhuik II (Unties for the {^ayyinuinl, 
fluniv, School, ami (iyinminum (New York. 
11101)) 

Dumjmiju.m, JUnh Dm *Sfiic/r n fJ< i Ann/cr ir/i 
Sonde (Lu|izir, 11UII),) 

IhaiWANN A Knltfihtr jut JLii/il/n rmy iIl r Yi/lU- 
wrul ^nrKndbjuilr (Leliiziir, UMI? ) 

Jahrhilthir file VijU h- and Jufjiufidjin Jr, 1 S' 111-11* 1J 
(Lispziff.) 

Johnson, (l E lfilumtion tut J J foj/i and f Audit 
(N ew York, 1007 ) 

Lu\ Josi'i'll Con T/r«r/iu find jin Lrnfiui t^fnlotithroju/ 

(New York, 111(11! ) 

Lm.aNI). A, und LdjiN\, II ISuugrnund Tichmqur 
an r! Dlnycruft (Mlirhigliclil, Mih<, 11)110 ) 

Mkuo, Eykui it J1 'liiiirirari Dlouutmunis, 1/nir 
(’uiififrirclion, ut/iiiir Jji, jUdirifi rifJJU i , ami Utdity, 
(llmUAi, HUM) 

NuUontil League fnr l’lij sa nl Kducnlmn uml Im- 
pro\(Niiein, Orf/unuol Dlny n! Hoine anil Ltiruud . 
((/union, ISll ) 

Pauhuns, llbi/.K 11 Dlnyi anti (James fur ludoora anil 
Out (New Ymk, 11)1)1)) 

Pf.nuv, (’mu-NOh An riiuii, IVu/ir Utn of the Sthoul 
Dliinl (New York, Mill) ) 

PiuyKimind i«id lleereiiln>n \i,Hrientlioii nf Alumni 
Pruettfhoon of tin .honor/ Dluj/ytmititl Conyri n oi, 
(Voh I, II, uml IH ) AIhii IIh inonUily nmau/oir, 
Tin l l bi0ru\\ntl (New York ) 

T^anow, S. V Eriuraliuiml 1'iifm, of PJaujnmmla 
(Pluiiululplna, 1H07 ) 

PLAYS, SCHOOL — See Hu am a and 
Education, Echtivals, School 


PLEASURE —Seo Pain and Pi,kahuiik. 


PLENUM SYSTEM — Seo Vlnhlation, 


PLOTINUS —See Nkopuatomhm 

PLURALISM — The opposite of numium 
(rye); I he llietiry neeordmg to wliieli I hero nro 
n nuuibei of independent ulhinnto pnneiples 
nf leulity or ienl bemgH 11 imdudeH ayaUmiH as 
divi’rne ns (lie nlorueim of I)emoenLiis, tho 
inoiuidism of Leibnitz uml llerlmi l, anil Lho 
hidieal enipirieism nf William Janies (w v t ) 

J. J) 

PLUTARCH (r I 0-12H a n ) — One nr llie 
greatest leaelinn, hi^lormns, and moinl nlu- 
loso])lien or milifpiilv, who was ednrateu at 
Alliens and traveled e\teUMi\ely, lie spent 
some lime at Rome, where he lectured on 
ethics, /tried as hilni of Hie ymilhful Iliuliian, 
nml eollected hislorieal main mis IteLmning 
to Gieeee, lie uigaiUAed a seluml nl Cbrovmu’a, 
Ins hulliphiee, when* fin niunv \eais he Irr- 
hiied In Hie young and ermipnsrd dialogues 
after the manner nr Plain and (Vein Here 
lie run ted on his lushmenl slurlies and wioto 
Ins l\nnU(l Luts Tlien 1 embodied IhcJesuits 
of enornioiH riudilmn and reseanh Their 
^Mirpose was ehiedv elluenl, ami Ihev exerted 
ti powerful liilliienee in uplinliling Ihe lugliest 
Greek and Ronmu ideal 1 ' of euiiduel They 
fni med (lie 1 1 ns is nf Rijinan edunihnii in both 
home anil .school I’m ninny gcriinaliunH and 
fiiiiHHhed Shakespeare, Millon, IlnnMimg, and 
other imidern will era with main nils Lir some 
nf theie giealent works lli*i Opvm Manilla 
eniiHiah of mly duhubie (‘ssnys, Ihe first of 
which, Un thv Rihutttvm of (*h'hhni t ih till 
educalioiml elnssn* It is the oldrsl exlant 
lienlise eiilir<‘ly devuled In ednmlnni, Plu- 
Uneh jnsists upon l be import anee of ben-dity 
and a good example finm pmeuls, arguea that 
the Hclumliniisler must be of hliuutdesH life, 
pine eluinieter, mid gicnt experinice, Hiiboi- 
diniites nil luhuntngcs nf j mik and fmluno 
to ediiHilion, nf wlneli philosophy should bo 
I heehief studv, lull not Lo llie negleet of Hnenre; 
apiJiovrs nf Hie higher ednnilnm of women 
in older llml they may help in llie education 
of their children, and iccuuimends llml pater¬ 
nal discipline should hi 1 long and (Imiough 

W ll 

IlcfcronceB — 

DlhMJvmn, I[ Althtiiulluno idar tlir Drzuluauj ilrr 
111 /Mr/'|(/U(/I,ir hr lit<Vi\\ki r, Vnl Vlll 

(Yienim, IS70) 

Muslim , I* .Sunn f lintih of the //nfrui/ n/ lalntatutu 
fat (la (tt\ i/, cjik/ lltmviti Ihmul (Ni>\\ V ark, 
IIIUI ) 

Pm/J’AJK it Lnii urinivi IraiiHljiliHiii Nmlli, l)r\- 

ih’ii. nminh, I ami W I ... IS^H), 

Hliavurl hi nl (Imill) 

Pi.UTmii it, Manilla InuiHhiU'il liy W. \V (iuiulwni 
(IlmHon, IS7S ) 

TllKNr'il, Am irii|rtiioi J /l /Vi/jii fur 7nOmitii Dial to 
Dlutnvih (Lumlcm. 1 ) 
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POLAND 


POETRY. — flee LrmivnmiiJ 

POGGIO BRACCIOLINI, GIOVANNI 
FRANCESCO. —Hen Hbnaihsanou and 13 d u- 
c ition, 

POISONS AND POISONING —Sec In¬ 
toxication; Injuiliii), Fijmt Aid to 

POITIERS, UNIVERSITY OF, FRANCE, 
— Founded m Mill l»v Cliurlos VII to draw 
fltiulcnts away from the Univcimty of Pari?, 
then in the Imml.H of the English, Thu Uni- 
vciailry eoitHlilution wuh modeled on Hint of 
Toulouse (f/.i T ), a compromise between those 
of Paris and Bologna, Them wpic oripinrilly 
faculties of law, theology, liiodinnn, and arts. 
The first mention o l atiiLulei npponrH in 14S9 
but tlicy were revised in 1553, and remainetl 
in force until the Revolution. The University 
was at no tune ofgroal eminence, mul it was 
a 1 readv in a condition or decadence when it 
was closed at Iho tune of the Revolution 
The law faculty wan restored m 1800, followed 
in 1840 by the faculty of letters, and in JHfiG 
by I he ffieully of science, In 18<1L the Ecoh 
dc yifolf cute, now the ficolc Pr6pai atone dc 
MMvcuta cl Phot marie, was oaUblifdied The 
enrollment at the Umvoimly in 1011 was 11115 
flLudenla, of whom 875 wine in law. 

See Fiianci:, Kimuation iv 

POLAND, EDUCATION IN - History — 
The division of the Leu ilory of Poland between 
Russia, PiiiHSia, and Austiia, wliieh wuh accom¬ 
plished in 17115, ended the independent existence 
nT one of the oldest and, for a time, one of the 
moat poweiful kingdoms of Europe, Its history 
begins Lo take definite form in Lhe laLter part 
of tile lenlli century, when CllmsUiuuty was 
forced upon the people by King MieczyslaUH I 
Foi eenLuiie.s following this kingdom solved 
ns the bulwark of Em ope uginiisl Mongolian, 
Tuilur, and 'Pinkish hoides, and eventually 
as Lhe " Champion of CliriHLoiirtmu " ngninsL 
the Moslem power The early lostory of edu¬ 
cation in Poland is jl lecord of clenrai and 
rallied nil schools, of monastic schools main¬ 
tained by the older of the Penedicliiron, who 
were invited lo establish themselves in the 
eounliy, in Llie elevenlli century, by King 
Holeslaus lhe (beat, and of Lhe rise of town 
an bools m the thirteenth and fourteenth iwn- 
Luiies,—the jenull of German mignitions into 
the eeiitein of trade and mdusLiy Ah in tho 
olliei European nations the studies of Lhe pnn- 
cipal m'IuioIh iveio those of the liivuim and 
quadiiviimi. and lhe language of lnslrnetion 
was balm, Iml lhe PijIhIi language appears lo 
have been iised eonjonillv with the Latin, and 
Lhe German language, in the schools established 
by Geimim Helllers 

Until the weakueHS and the strength of Poland 
and lire ehnrnctei of ilH niUionnl edueation 
were duo to ih political filrucLuie, which was 


that of a feudal auatocruey or arifltocuvtic 
republic The nobles from the beginning hud 
air,solute power over their seifs, and tlicir 
rcsliniut upon tho auLlionfcy of the king 
steadily innensed until lie became merely their 
ugont. Education wns tho privilege of the noblea 
and irflcctcd their spirit. Toward the close 
of the twelfth century, the sons of the nobility 
began Lo frequent the univmitiofl of Italy and 
France In the thirteenth century they were suf¬ 
ficiently numerous at tho University of Pans to 
form a "nation u Tima intellectual attainments 
were added to tho military prowess for winch 
tho nobles wero distinguished. The fourteenth 
century was marked by-the- extension of the 
power and the tenitory of Poland Wealth 
increased through the commercial activity 
of tho gicnt towns, two of which. Danlzic in the 
north and Cracow iii the south, at this time 
tho capital, joined the Hanseatic Longue, Wni- 
BftW and othci towns on Lhe Vistula sprang into 
imjioitancc. The political constitution of tho 
nation, as an aristocratic republic, was defined 
by statutes passed during the reign of Casimir 
III (tho Groat). Tho aupicnmcy of the nobles 
was confirmed by these acts, but their power of 
life and i lea til over the peasantry was abolished, 
and a degree of civil independence was ossmed 
tho towns Tho natioiml Diet also assumed 
foim at this time, the nobility and higher clergy 
having chief representation therein, although 
merchant9ami thomfcrioi clergy were admitted, 
the principle oT heicdilaiy succession to the 
down wq'J ultimately eliminated, and the sov¬ 
ereign wuh clocLcd by Lhe Diet 
Education nnUmiily engaged the attention 
of a lawgiver like Casimir the Gicat, and in 
1301 he laid the foundations of the first uni¬ 
versity in Poland, at Cracow, having the pur¬ 
pose of c\eating a great school after the model 
of Bologna The statute authorizing the in- 
FjLiluLiun was published oil Pentecost of that 
year, but its actual opeiatious were deferred 
fen ovoi twenty-five years. Casnnii the 
Great died in 1370 and, having no direct hoil, 
he was succeeded by bis nephew, Louis or 
llungaiy This event incionsod tho foreign 
relations of Poland and intioduced now cccfc- 
idastic and scholastic influences. Alter the 
death of Louis, in 1382, his second daughter, 
Jadwiga, was clecLcd sovereign, but upon tho 
condition that she should take, for hoi husband, 
a prince chosen by the diet. As a consequence 
of Lliis agreement she was married, in 1380, to 
Jagidlo, pi nice of Lithuania, thus effecting 
the union of tins principality with Poland. 
The now temtnry stretched from the Baltic 
to Iho Black Sen and eastward to Moscow. Its 
religion, Unit of tho Greek Oluuvh, and 
iLs official language, While Russian, were 
brought by tho union into nnmedialo contact 
with the Roman Church and the ucholn-Aic 
Latin In 1402 the University of Cracow (q v) 
was inaugurated with great ceremony and 
under strong ecclesiastical influences, Paris, 
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instead of Rologim, being the model Queen 
Jaclwigft, who died in 131U), lmd left her fortune 
Tor tlie univcifliLy; and it vrnn richly endowed 
by the king mid Ihn Inshnp of (Tneow Willi 
the iutio duel ion of printing, the city heroine 
llie center af literary activity, in the midst 
of which the university enjoyed great ilinlhie- 
licn by iensen bolli of its valuable library and 
of iln learned members, In the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury it gave Lo Poland Iho historian .Ian 
Dlugoau, the mnlhenuilinan Albert of Itrad- 
zen r anti his immortal disciple, Copernicus. 

Tlie dynasty of the Jngiellos continued with 
a brief interruption nearly lo the seventeenth 
century, when the throne became entirely elec¬ 
tive. Under the successive rulers of Lins Iiouho 
there were repented conflicts with tlm Germans, 
the Tui ks, and the IUi.hsIiuih, and those Imlreds 
were engendered which eventually proved 
disastrous to Poland's iintional life. During 
the name pciiod Lhc power of the nobles was 
conulanlly augmented through liicir control 
of the Diels The elements of disconl within 
Llie kingdom were increased by ihe Hpicud of 
the Lulheinn doctrines, which were accepted 
by the order of the Teutiniir knights, and 
rapidly transformed the Germnn schools, 
llivai suViouIh InerenBed iheir activity, and 
uudei 1 Kiglflinund II, who reigned from IMS 
Lo 1572, religious animosity gave rise Lo fierce 
perKceulioiiH 

The University of Cracow yielded nothing 
lo the new religious doctrines and was un¬ 
moved by Lhc spirit of the IlciudsNantie, which 
was transforming the imivmUii'H of western 
Europe, consequently the Protest mils eslulj- 
liaheu higher schools of their own Two of 
tlic.se, created in the sixteenth cenlury by tho 
L'ldvmisU of Lithuania, at Kic\dimy and 
Slulsk, leapcclivoly, are hlill m existence Tlio 
bohemian brothers established a higher school 
at Liana, which numbered among its diieelors 
Jnlm Amos Comenuia II was probably to 
offset this movement Llmt the bishop of Ynr- 
niic, in 1551, invited tho Jesuits Lo open 
colleges in lus diocese Prom this time lo the 
middle of Llie eighteenth conLuiy the influence 
of the Jesuits was supremo m educational 
matters, buL eventually they gave place lo 
the Viavista (ry.u ), who cnloml into the held 
in 13%, The schools of oilier religious sects, 
llie Lutherans, Greek Chinch, etc , merely 
reached their own ndhcipiiln TIhib through 
the divergence of ldoal.s the educational pro- 
vision of tlio countiy Lciuled Lo destroy Lhc 
sense or nnlionnl unity The situation in 
illustrated by ihr following summary of schools 
and liighei insLituLimis foi 17 LO.— 

ftifWic r/m'ucrJifiVs 

(C'rncmv, Zanuwr, Vilnn). , , 3 

iVinmr/nrv Miooft 

T'rcj limitary lo ('meow nml Znmofia . . . . 10 

I'mi:iralory lo tlio Jcatul Univcrmly, Vilnn , . 07 

ContraIIcil hy PmmLa .... . .27 

Conlrollril by Protentaiilfl. _5 

Tolnl . , .112 


In the higher and seeondniy institutions 
there weie 22,100 HtudeiUs and in the 1500 
clemrntury schools ubrive .'Id,000 pupils 
The great body or the people at this lime 
were m a state of ignmanl .seruludo; only tlm 
nobles, the merchuiUs, mid a very small pro¬ 
portion of the free peasantly were instructed; 
tho nobles constituted the nation, 1ml a nation 
broken by religious dissrnnioiiH nnd fowls, and 
menaced by hostile forma on exery Hide. In 
tliiH crisis the reform of eduealion wan under¬ 
taken by KlaniHlnH Knimrski, a Piarisl priest 
who had been u student in (hefunmiiH Nitzareno 
college at Uuiiie. After eniupleiing his studica 
lie made a tom of France and came into mil-, 
male relation with (‘buries Uollm, who Imd 
completely reformed lhe higher wVujoIh o[ 
his own cimulrv Encounigeil by this example, 
Lhe AldnS Konimki, on Ins return Lo Poland, 
established a Hclinul of a new ordei for tho 
young iioIjIoh, llie Collroium Nubihum, Ita 
cuniculuin comprised the exact sciences, 
physics, astronomy, mat hemal ies, geography 
umwiHul history, the Instniy of Poland, nml 
the rlussicH in icslrietcd degree Tin* influence) 
of the college was Hiippleun nlod by that of 
the 11 school of eudcls, winch was csl/dilishod 
bv Klnnhdfls-Augustus PomulowsW, smm after 
bin cleetnm to the lluniic ju 17111 Allhmigh 
this king appears Lo have been a mere puppet 
in llie liainb of the Kmpiesi (’ulhenne of 
Russia, the military sclimd heeanie n nursery 
of nationalisin Among its cadets was ICcjs- 
eiusko, chief of llie band of pat riots who 
Hfiuglit tu free lheir cminlry from fmcigii in- 
xiiders The ediicalionul reftnm was np]K)sed 
by the Jesuits, but llie dHUHlroim crmlesh of 
J772,m wdnch ITiissin jmd Aushia wrested 
entire puivimes fuun Volnnd, ga\e merdslildo 
force to tin* national inurement It was 
fostered hy Home as the nnh cheek to tlio 
encioaehiiienh uf lluwsin and the Greek 
(‘lmreli, and by Papal Dull <»f July 21, 1773. 
Mm oidrr of the Jesuits was Huppifwd, ami 
Llieii confmealrd properlioH wert 1 turned Lo 
Llie Hervice of the reform movement A few 
months ader this event, the Diet created 
n Commission of Public Eduealion ami lo ib 
coinimUrd the ehnrpe of nil the Ncliools, mi¬ 
le, gefl, ami uni ve rad tea \\\ the nmnlry J rho 
secretary ^ of Lhe ('ominisfliun wan Gregory 
Pyramnwicz, a Jesuit, but in full sympathy 
with (Im reform movement The measures 
advocated by this eniuuiisHion uuLieipnlod 
many of the more important provnnons of 
mullein systems Tho univeiMLies were Irana- 
foiiued, normal hcIiooIh CHlnbliHlied, and laws 
were enacted G7S3-171111) legululing lhc culiro 
service (if inihlic iimtiuctiuu In the colleges 
the Polish language replaced Latin us the me¬ 
dium of mslrucUtm; lhe kiu’IWcm. and civil 
and ethical subjects look the place of the 
Hcholnslic philosophy and metaphynicH, mid 
observation and experiment broke up Uio old 
rouLino uf inomoriter lecilalions. A special 
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committee was aji ])01 nto(l lo securo a now 
order of textbooks, and provision was mticlo for 
the systematic inspection of dome nLary schools 
and for supplying them with tiaincd Luucheis. 

Thus, on the evo of ila destruction ns a 
nation, Poland bom an impoi Lnnl part in Llu> 
educational ufoniift of the eighteenth century, 
and its auhoul law remains a Inn Ling mcmoiml 
of its awakened nulionai spirit. In 1702 tho 
second partition of tho comiLry was cfTecLed: 
and in 1705, the thud division, which ended 
tho ancient kingdom of Poland 

Tho Divided Kingdom —Sinco the divi¬ 
sion llie Prussian government 1ms sup pi eased 
the use of the molhci tongue m the Polish 
schools, which have been gradually anil com¬ 
pletely Germanized The similar jiLtcmpfc 
in Lhc Auslium division was abandoned in 
18G7, and tlui Polish language was lcslored 
oa tho medium of instiueUon, and at present 
the educational conditions in Audi inn Poland 
are comparable lo Lhasc of Western Europe 
In 1910, beside the two universities, Cracow 
and Lemberg the polytechnic school and 
soveial technical schools or a lower order, 
there wcie in Lhiu division 81 secondary schools, 
with 31,Rr)3HLudents, and 51)30 primaryhcliools, 
enrolling 053,500 pupils, for a population of 
3,082,033. 

Tho Grand Duchy of Warsaw — The GiaucI 
Dueliy of Wumiiw, fmmed by Napoleon from 
Polish provinces of PiiiHsiu under the treaty 
of Tilsit, 1807, continued the movement started 
by Llm Education Commission of Poland, In 
1811 the (baud Duchy was united with Russia, 
and by the agreement of the Congress of 
Vienna, 1815, lL was organised with oLhcr 
Lemloiy as a constitutional kingdom subject 
to Lho Czar To this division of the ancient 
kingdom the name Poland is still applied 
It complines an men of -19,157 square miles 
and in 19(10 had a population of 11,071,800 

Russian Poland — The kingdom of Poland 
within tho Cmi'a domain was given a scpnialo 
educational system under the control of a 
Commission of Worship and Public Instruc¬ 
tion For n few yciua Lhc fovmei dncclor 
of education in (lie Duchy of Wiu saw, Stan islns 
Pntocki, was lclainod as chief of tlio commis¬ 
sion, anil lho progiessivc movement continued 
During his administration, the Umvcnity of 
Win saw was eicaLud, 1810, and tho following 
year it was opened wiLh imposing ceremonies; 
a higher technical school and several middle 
Lcchineal schiudsweio esLahlislied, and second¬ 
ary schools and primary schools multiplied, 
but reactionary influences set in and the Tutilo 
revolt or the Poles in 1830 resulted in lho re¬ 
duction of the " Congress kingdom IJ Lo Lho 
HtnLo of a Russian province. Fiom that 
disastrous year to a very lorent date, the his¬ 
tory of education in Russian Poland is a his¬ 
tory of suppression and conflicts, excepting 
Tor a biief respiLe liming tho administration 
of Lhc Marquis Alexander Wcilopohki, a 


Polish nobleman who was appointed Director 
of Lducalion in 1801. Moved by Ins counsels, 
the Emperor Alexnndei II issued the decree of 
May 8, 18G2, reestablishing, in a measure, the 
educational policies of the Duchy of Waisaw. 
The work thug revived was lonninated by tho 
second and fatal lcvolt of the Poles in 1803 

Officially Poland no longer exists, After 
tho HUppi ess ion of lho second revolt, lho 
Russian division was designated ns tho 
lemloiy of tho Visluln, and later as tho 
ViaLula government Throughout its wholo 
extent the Russification of Polish insti¬ 
tutions hna been enforced with relentless 
Bcveiity, The use, of the Polish language 
as Lhc medium of instruction was prohibited 
in the Bccondnry schools at first, and finally 
oven in tho pnmiuy schools and the Polish 
university at Warsaw was tiansformcd into 
a pmdy Russian institution This policy of 
suppression was embodied in successive ukases 
mid administrative orders which were ruth¬ 
lessly executed by the Russian teachcis and 
Gupervhfois appointed over the Polish sehoo/g. 
The resistance or the Polish people culminated 
in 1905, when the whole body of Polish pupils 
withdrew from the schools. Parents came 
together in a gicnt public assembly and sus¬ 
tained this action, and finally the ontiic force 
of Lenchcrs joined in Lhc protest and with ono 
voice petitioned for the light to establish pri¬ 
vate schools under the control of the Polish 
hucirty, m which the native language should 
bo employed and the hi&loiy and geography 
of Poland included in the curriculum. The 
Russian government yielded so far ns to au¬ 
thorize the mnintcnnnco of privaLo schools 
without tho privilege of the government 
examinations and diplomas. The following 
year a law was passed which legalized privata 
Bocictics and Urns opened the way for the re¬ 
ntal kablc development of social self-help 
which hna characterized the last few years in 
Russian Poland. 

Most piomincnt among the societies which 
sprang into existence was the ftfacierz Szkolna 
(Mothci of Schools), which after vigorous and 
successful work was dissolved by an order of 
Dec. 15, 1907. The coiporntian of mer¬ 
chants at Warsaw also established many 
schools, The elder privata schools are models 
of construction, equipment, and hygienic 
arrangements, and ana provided with sys¬ 
tematic medical inspection Polish gymnastic 
societies lot promoting school plays, school 
colonies, ami manual work in schools, have 
also achieved excellent losults in the last few 
yeni/s, 

Accouling to the last issue of the Year Book 
of Russia (1911) there were GfUO schools m 
Lhis government in 190D, having an enrollment 
of 300,185 pupils distributed ns follows 1 high 
schools, 17-13; middle schools, 16,236; special 
schools, 15,725; primary, 272,4S1; but as the 
pi ivatc schools arc not included it is impossible 
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to form any idea ns lo the extent of school 
attendance on the part of the Poles. It is, 
however, significant that whereas llie propor¬ 
tion of illiterates lo the population above nine 
years or age in the othei divisions of the Empiie 
ranged from 70 to 03 per cent according to the 
last estimates (1807), in the Polish section it 
was only 50 per cent 

Higher Education —The survival of Iho 
Polish naUonalspirit through the century of dis- 
poision and suppression is one or the most sink¬ 
ing faole m modem history. It is a cnslc spirit 
intensified by heioie traditions embodied in 
a noble literature. The ovLcnL to which thn 
Polish people Attend school undci picsenl 
conditions is a question, tlicicforc, of lens 
significance Limn tnat of the institutions which 
still preserve, the language and record of their 
national distinction In the number of these 
musL be included Lho University of Kfmign- 
berg, established in 1514 by Albeit, Duke of 
Prussia, for the pm pose oT promoting religious, 
literary, and scientific cultuie among the 
difTcront peoples inhabiting his dominions 
Failing in the effort to secure the sanction of 
the Pope, tins Protestant university leecivcd 
a charter in 1501 from King Sigismund II of 
Poland The special object uf the theological 
faculty of the univeisity was Lo train ministers 
who could teach the sciiptures Lo Lho Polish 
and Lithuanian subjects of the fluke in their 
native languages, ami with those peoples its 
history and activities have broil identified The 
university still maintains a Polish ,f seminal " 

Ciacow and Lemberg, in Austrian Poland, 
am essentially Polish nniveisities The* Im¬ 
perial Academy of Sciences maintained in 
connection with the former is the picsnnt 
ccnLor of the highest intellectual activity of 
the Poles without legard to then gengiaphic 
location. The University of Lemberg was a 
featuio of the educational reform planned by 
the Empress Muiia Theresa, which was not 
accomplished until 1781, a few yoais rdler 
her death The umveiMly was completed 
under the present emperor in 1R01 by the 
establishment of lho medical faculty Like 
the Umvcisity of Ciacow, Lemberg possesses 
a valuable library Although the University 
of Warsaw has been transformed into a Russian 
institution, its library is especially licli in 
works of Polish literature, history, and law. 
The principal archives of the Polish kingdom 
are also at Warsaw This eily, capital of llie 
Vistula government, is llicrefuie the renter 
or research in respect Lo a history which on 
account of intonelatnms is a mailer of erpud 
concern lo all Slavonic and Teutonic nations. 

A. T S 

ItofcreiinDS — 

Akoucq Polonaise <le Frrssn. L'/iisfaififinn PuWiijuo 
,au Itoyaump dc Poloytir (Pans, 111 111) 

D’Ecnfc Pruaairnnr rn Aifopiic (10(10-1007). Docu¬ 
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ICncydomdia llntannlca, llLh Ed., bvv. I’oland 
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Mhijwwi.il, II. IHr PolniBche SvhulkinderBtrciL mi 
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Piaheiki, Hun , et Dudasomcz, Ed Lra Ecohs 
Alfa names cl Iriirs conrtihona Ai/j/n'mgupa (Pre¬ 
pared for III InLerniilionul CongrcKa of School 
Hygiene, (PnnH, 1010) 

IUshmann, J Du‘ Schuic im driiluc/ien Oafen, emo 
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1907) ’ 

Rdiof.NFLLn, Neumann, UtglirrEriuralion in I In Halim, 
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for tKtlt— (MIA, V(il. f. eh. 1C (livi^ rrlrrcncpfl 
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POLIOMYELITIS. — See Infantile Pa- 
iim.vhih. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, — See Econom¬ 
ics 

POLITICAL EDUCATION. — See Citi- 
ZUNHIIIP, EDUCATION FOIL, PaTHIOTISM, EDU¬ 
CATION IN 

POLITICAL SCIENCE.—Definition, 
Method, and Relation to Allied Sciences — 
Political .science (SimilHWi'twiischftft) is defined 
by UUint.sehli as " the unmet 1 which in con¬ 
cerned with the Slate, which endeavors to 
understand and roJupjchmd the Slate in ifs 
fundamental conditions, in iLh essential lmLurc, 
its vjiuoiiH forma or muiiirestiilioiia, its de¬ 
velopment M .Some wnteis, especially m 
France, prefer the plural foim, " the political 
sciences u (scmircH pahtu/ur*), uiguing that 
there is no single HCieuee of the Slate, but, 
rather a group nf i elated sciences The term 
M politics,"^ used by many wnleiH, ih open 
Lo the objection that in pnjmlnr usage it 
denotes (lie roiiciele mid often partisan art 
of goveininent, ml her Hum the systematic 
study of political foiniH and iilieiiomenn 
The term polities arose among the (Sleeks 
ami lefened oiiginallv lo the government nf 
the city (ttoXi?) With the decline of the 
city .states and (he development of modem 
national uigani stations, the term was corre¬ 
spondingly widened The State, lho insti- 
tuLimi with which political science denis, may 
he defined as a population which occupies a 
definite ten i lory and which is politically 
oigani/ed by means of a government winch 
formulates and administeiH, m llie form of 
law, a sovereign will over all individuals and 
associations of individuals within tin 1 State, 
and which maintains a Hovcieign independence 
by adjusting the mutual noweis and obliga¬ 
tions of the Slate in its dealings with other 
States 

The scientific investigation of pollltrill 
phenomena is enirieil on under certain difli- 
(iiillics. The facts of hisloiy eaimot be lepio- 
dueed oi made the subject of experimentation, 
and few artificial devices can be used to direct 
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or increase tin* observation of furls or Lhe 
irgistoiing of if mills. Resides, social furls do 
,mt recur at regular intervals, nor follow in¬ 
variable genual laws Tin 1 influences affect¬ 
um Llicm hit complex and rhjsely inLeii elated, 
ft ud tho actions of individuals can seldom ho 
accurately piedielcd Accordingly, nuliLind 
science employs 11 vuiicly of methods IX- 
porimentuLimi is run ml on whenever the or¬ 
ganization or acti vilirn or government arc 
consciously modi lied Tin* biological method 
which iiiLriimli'N Lo tho Stale Lho qualities 
of a livi 11 g oiRiunHin eiiiphiiHiarH Lho unity 
mid cmiiimious evolution of political funns 
The* pavchulngirul inolhud, popular among 
French writers, inlerpiolH uncial phenomena 
in torniH of psychological laws. Tlin juridind 
nicLliod, fuvmod by the Germans, views the 
.Stale as a legal, mtJiei Ilian a uncial, iilsliLu- 
tion, and draws iIh rmicluHiom fiom an unaly- 
fiis of llie StiiLo's lelalions m public law, Tlin 
historical and comparative incUmd aims to 
(Iihcuhs tho origin mid development of imlilind 
forms, and ilia lawn of polilioal eaiihulnm; 
and by selection, companion, uarl elimination 
Lo derive geiicial piinciplcn bom llie mass of 
lustoiiral (lain This method, probably the 
moil fruitful, is also the iuohI difficult, being 
especially liable to ernns resulting from per¬ 
sonal bias or fiom llie omission of elements 
which invahdaln Lhe most iiupmlnnL cuiirlu- 
flioiiH. 

The growing lisdizalion of the fact that 
no nr ion an dealing with mankind lias special 
rlaliL all to itself, and that political phenomena 
arc not the luumrrfUuLinim of a distinct sale of 
human nnluie iioi of a distinct NpecicH of hu¬ 
man beings, lias emphasized the rclnlioiiH 
between political Hcience and the oLlier uncial 
HoicnccH, .Stalling with those aids tliaL am 
specifically governmental, puli Lind Hnenco 
works gradually Llnough lehited iu;ls inio tlin 
general field of human conduct Prom his¬ 
tory it drawH its data; in miriology it olherve.s 
Lho development, alruoLure, ami fnnetmiiH or 
flocinl lnatituliuiiH closely related to the Slate, 
in economies it findn that motives and action 
chiefly concerned with the production, dis¬ 
tribution, mid consumption of wealth, influence 
and me influenced by political forms am) func¬ 
tions j in ethics it sees a close connection 
throughout tho whole development of moral¬ 
ity and of law Modem thought accentuates 
relations rnlhei than differences, and by uti¬ 
lizing lho mass of ninUimln gathered in allied 
fields, pnliueid Hcieueci is no longer founded 
upon shifting speculations, hut is possessed of 
sounder knowledge of Lhe nature and tenden¬ 
cies or the Stale, can Imihl up more scieulihc 
principles of political causation, mid can make 
possible more rapid and lntional political 
progress 

Historical Development —To Lho hmloii- 
cnl development of political Hcionne two 
main influences have conti ibuLcd. Riders and 


Blnloamen, in tho work of practical govern¬ 
ment, nccossm ily conceive certain political 
jirmciples upon which to base their actions. 
These arc embodied in institutions, or nrc 
found, expressed oi implied, in laws, constitu¬ 
tions, li nation, and Htntc i)apeis,in Llie writings 
and apeedies of politicians, and in gcneial 
imliho opinion. Such pnnciplcs, often aniiing 
unconseioiiHly, are million! coinpnjheiiMve or 
HysLenialic, lmt are often full of prejudices, 
legal ficliimH, and inconsistencies On Llie 
otlifs hand, political philosophers, outside Lhe 
curirut or actual government, have frequently 
nlLempled lo build up Llicoiic.s of the State. 
KuiiieLimes these have aimed lo explain tlio 
oiigin of Lhe Slate, to justify its nulhonty, 
oi Lo determine Llie scone of its activities 
Again they a me Lo uphold or lo aLtuek cci- 
Iftin exiting governmental fonns or mcLhodB 
.Somelime,s those theories have been purely 
upend alive or idealistic in nature Again, 
they have lONiiUod from lho obsoi vntiou ami 
analysis of exuding oi histoncal governmental 
innLiLiiiioiin Tlnough a combinalion and 
intemetnm of these influences the science of 
Lhe Slnte lias, in llie main, developed 
PoliLieul speculation proper neuiccly existed 
before the rise of Check philosophy In Lho 
OrimUil naliima LhoughL was bused upon 
tradition and belief lather Lhnn upon leason, 
and Hiiflieienl political hheity Lo permit rpies- 
lioning heldom existed, The Gifokn, lunvcvci, 
having no powerful priestly etnas and few 
fixed dogmas, viewed Lhe Stale and law as 
,f natural ” m oiigm, an rcprcHOiil uir the high¬ 
est form of life, and, m their small eity units, 
developed eonsidei iihlo individual freedom 
and much keen Dunking in poll lira. In the 
philosophical idealism of PluLo and in the 
moie HrienlUiii obmmluuiu of Aristotle me 
found the best Hlatemeiits of Greek political 
theory. While the Romans took theii phi- 
lofiopliy, with liLtlo modi lie a lion, fiom the 
Cheeks, they winked out valuable practical 
piincinlcH or government Tlin ideas of posi¬ 
tive law, systematic jurisprudence, aovei- 
cignty f cili/cnship, municipnl and colunial 
administration, and world cmpiie were among 
their conliihiilions, They aEo pumhafciacd Llio 
value of chocks and balances, anil of political 
compromises in .securing stable government 
Polybius and Cicero best state their thrones 
ATtei the full of the Roman Empiic, the doc¬ 
trines of lho Christian Chinch and feudal cus¬ 
toms baaed on landholding furnished tho 
chief rmULlcal principles, and medieval theory 
was chiefly concerned wiLh the proper relation 
of Church and State, The papal paity, rep¬ 
resented by Gregory VII, InnorenL III, aiul 
Thomas Aquinas, churned supeiionty for spirit¬ 
ual power ns more directly conferred by God, 
Rut by lhe fourLeenLh centniy lhe revived 
study of Roman law furnished principles for 
the defcndoiH of civil powei, anti DanLc and 
Occam supported the national moimichics 
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than rinsing. Tho Ugikubsmico spirit in poli¬ 
tics was represented by Machmvclh, who 
replaced scholastic deductions Ijy actual m- 
voHtigation and comparison, and again brought 
political theory in touch with actual fads 
lie also divorced politics from religion, justi¬ 
fied conquest, and recognized nationality. 
After the Jtc/outiation, Uahm's doctrine of 
democracy in dun eh government was applied 
by hiu followers in Holland, England, and 
America ns a foundation for political liberty. 
(Sdo CaLVJNJ ClLVlNIBTfl Agl) EDUCATION,) 
Meanwhile, Lho existence of a number of well- 
organized national monarchies, having ielu¬ 
tions one with another m war ami peace, pie- 
pared lho way for modem political seicnee. 
Bod in, in the sixteenth century, made tho 
first aysteinaLic study of politics Miner Aiistollc; 
and in the seventeenth century (Bolins (q v ) 
lftlll Llio foundations of international law. In 
the writings of these men the modern theory 
of sovereignty n<3 internal supiumncy and ex¬ 
ternal independence was established The 
growing contest between king and people next 
influenced political Lhoory. The docliiiio of 
divine right upon which Lho absolute mon¬ 
archies wore based was upheld by James I and 
BosaueL, but wits allacked by the glowing 
belief in <f natural lights " and in the ” social 
contract" as tho bams far political authoiity. 
Hobbes utilized this theory lu suppoil king¬ 
ship, hut in the hands of Locke nud llousxcuu 
tho new theory paved tho way fm popular 
sovereignty. Montesquieu pointed out lho 
influence of physical environment mid empha¬ 
sized Lho value of the separation of powers 
in government. In the nineteenth century 
the growth of histoiicnl knowledge and the 
bjoJogio doctrine of evolution chiefly influ¬ 
enced political science Modem political 
Bcionco, ihoiij begins with Bodin, (IroliiH. 
PuTendorf, Ilobbcs, Loeke, Housscau, and 
Montesquieu. During tho last century tho 
Bcionco has been enriched by the wuik of 
numerous scholars, among whom may be 
mentioned Von Mold, Waltz, IIoHznndoifT, 
and Bluntscldi in Germany, I)e Toequevillo 
anil Laboulayc in France; Lewis, Austin, 
Maine, Mill, Freeman, Sidgwick. and .Seeley 
in England; and Hamilton, Madison, Linker, 
Woolsey, and Ikirgm in America. 

History of Academic Teaching — \s an 
academic study, politics aiose as a division 
of practical philosophy, to which Lhe theory 
of 1 natural law " wah added in the sovcnLrmLh 
cciiLury. Dining the eighteenth cenlmy the 
Camera Us tie sciences (see Economics) de¬ 
veloped, and during tho niiicLmith eenUiry Lliu 
separate political and socio-cnonoinic sciences 
were* evolved, TIip svatonmlic and juiistic 
phase of political science 1ms always been closely 
connected with tho fiLudy of law; and emisidci- 
ablo impetus, cspcomlly from the comparative 
standpoint, has been given by the recent growth 
of historical knowledge and interest. 


fiennan universities have hold Lhe foremost 
place in Liu* de\ clopninnl of puliLicul science 
Dominicus A mm a us first leeluiing on public 
law at Lhe Univettuly of Jena between tho 
years 10(K1-1GH7. Between 1001-1008 Buron- 
dorf lectured on the new Lheniy of *' nuLural 
law ” at the University of Heidelberg. During 
the latter part of the seventeenth and the fiiafc 
half of the eighteenth century the IJiuveihity 
of Halle, and during the lalLer half of the eight¬ 
eenth century the Unixcm'ily of (loLUngGn, 
were Lhe chief eenlei’H of political sLudies! 
Beginning with the nineteenth century, politi¬ 
cal science (drifted giadually fioin a "natural 
law" to an hislmieul Imhiw, and the political 
tiiuis forum tinny tlunugh which Germany was 
passing gave additional ini])etus to political 
hludies Among the teueheis of this period 
weie Zacliiiiiu and Von Mold at Heidelberg. 
By Lhe middle or the nineteenth ceiiLury tho 
inn casing knowledge of political institutions 
in other pails of tin 1 world made possible Lho 
comparative method of study. Blunluchli. 
wlio followed Vim Mold at Ileidelhcrg and 
(jneist at Heilin, typified this development. 
Since tho establishment of the (ionium Empire 
a ho.sl of Hcliolars, among whom may ho men¬ 
tioned Laliand, line, and Jellinek, iiave em¬ 
phasized the juridical lather limn th< i historical 
method, and have paid particular attention 
to the untuie of Lhe federal State In a few 
umveisiLies, Thbmgeii for example, studies 
relating to piildn: affairs aie combined in a 
sepal ate faculty; Iml in most (lei man univer¬ 
sities Ihn niursen me giimped undei Lhe facul¬ 
ties of law nr of philoHiipliy. The firsL seminar 
in political science wuh organized at Jena in 
18-Bb The .SWisfirAe Seminar at Berlin wna 
fonmled jn 1802, jjjh) between 187M870 n 
mmibei of the lending iiniveimliey established 
seinimir.H foi Llie investigation of political and 
economic problems. 

The chief influence in the academic develop¬ 
ment of political Hcience in France came from 
Laboulayc, a cnnlcmponirv of Bliinlscldi in 
fleininny and of Licher in America Ilia lcc- 
turry weie given at Lhe (*ulll(jc tic France during 
the third qnartei of the Ilin t century. At Die 
University of Baris, polilieal science is Lnuglit 
in the faculty of law- Unusually valuable lec¬ 
tures in practical politics aie gixcn aL tho 
rlcalc. /ibre dr« scimmi pnliUqitrn In England 
the stiong dasMcal and mulliciiintiral tradi¬ 
tions of Oxford and (Vuilmdge offered con¬ 
siderable resistance to the newel social HrienccB. 
To Lhe prnfosHoiships of cixll law established 
by Henry Vfll, chans of inodeni history were 
added at Camlnidgc in 1721 and at Oxtmd in 
18M, By 1800 English law bail been made a 
separate dcpaihncnl in Imth mnvnsilicH. 
Iiiterimliuiinl law and diplomacy were intro¬ 
duced in ISM at Oxfoid and in 1807 at Uuni- 
Imdgo, and Oxford added in IKtll) a professor¬ 
ship of iurispiudenee AL pieseiil there is ft 
professor of colonial hisloiy at Oxford ami a 
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lecturer in politics at C'ambiidge Their are, 
however, no distinct tlqmiUneiilH of political 
aricnec, as m Lhc (in mini or American univi'i- 
fiiliea, courses in government being incidental 
to law or to modern history. Fiji example, 
AuaLin, Maine, Hryce, Dicey, nn(l Pollock 
have held eliuiis of law, Kidgwiek wan a lec¬ 
turer in moral science, and Fimunn and See- 
lev taught ])olkLiciil science in connection 
with modern history Neeley's ** coiivcisnlum- 
clans 11 at (’umhfidgo was a sort of political 
acumen Keiuinai. SepumLo chairs of political 
Hcicnee mo found in Home of the younger 
universilien, MunHieslei, for example Much 
of tin* best iviilmg on political subjects in 
England him boon done by men not connected 
with Lho universities.. 

JedeiHon'H ( 70 ) influence dominated llio 
fust leaching of politics 111 America- (‘lmngr's 
made b,v him m 1771) ill 'William and Mary 
Collego emphasized political and legal studies, 
and the curriculum which he constructed for 
the University of Virginia (1825) contained 
government as one of ils main groups. Mean¬ 
while, in the Not Hi, crude beginnings m polili- 
cal studies, usually in connection with phi¬ 
losophy, weio being made by MeVirkai at 
Columbia (1817) and by Howcn at Harvard 
(1HG0) A mme direct impetus was given 
by WooIhov, who, rh presidenl of Yale m 1817, 
Lauglit political jilulosophy and interaatioiml 
law. One of Iiih sliidenls, Andiew IL White, 
who studied later m Fiances ami Germany, 
further empluifii/cd political studies, first ns 
piflfpwim at Mieliigan (1857-1852), then as 
piesident of Cornell (1K0K-]8K5>) The must 
powerful alimuhiH to Lho touching of political 
Kfliencn wan given by a (human, Francm 
Ijiidler In 1857, on Lho rulvieu of MoVieknr. 
aaopnrnLn professorship of liinLory and political 
science was eslablisht'd at Columbia, and 
Lie her, w lio for twenty yeais had been teach¬ 
ing and willing at Columbia, *S C., was called 
to thin eluur. IIo inlmdueed German methods 
anti ideals, and began in Amciica the fruitful 
coordination of political Hcieneo with his Lory, 
lather than, as formerly, with metaphysics. 
Licbei's professorship was abolished in 1805, 
but was redstabliMhed ia 1875 whim John Bur- 
gem, who had studied in (rcnnnny ami taught 
pohLicnl science and history under Seely 0 at 
Am heist (1S73-1S70), took Liebcr’s place, 
In 1880 Buigens uiguiiizcd the School of Folili- 
cal Science at Columbia, Mayo SmiLh, Gornl- 
now, and Munrm? Smith being his fust nw^ial- 
nuK Thin Hehuul Bent many uludcnfo la 
study iu Germany and hns eveiLnd a prenonder- 
ant. influenrn on the hL ucly and teaching of 
political science 111 Him country. Mora recent 
leiicliers of publics include llarl and Lowell 
of Harvard, Jlimning, Moore, and Benul of 
Columbia, Wilson of Princeton. Willoughby 
of Johns Ilopkins, Merriam of (Incago, Ilowo 
of PnniiNylvimiu, llciiiHch of Wisconsin, and 
Gar nor of Illinois 

vol, iy^3 a 


Academic Organization and Method.— 
Amen can colleges offer a eonsideiablc and 
growing runounL of undergraduate instruction 
in political science A remit study based on 
forty representative colleges shows thaL 72 per 
rent of these insLiLutiona offer com sea in general 
political science or compaialivo government, 
50 per cent loach American government. 
<15 per cent teach municipal government, and 
that courses 111 political theories, American 
polities, and Ainoiinnn diplomacy arc given 
m from 10 to 30 pci ccut of Lho uumhei. In 
addition, fundamental courses \\\ jiuiapru- 
clence, mlmintiniml law, and American con¬ 
stitutional law aia frequently offered Homo 
of these colleges have distinct departments 
of political science; but in others the work is 
oiganizcd under the department of hislorv, or, 
in some cases, in connection with economics or 
sociology The usual method of instruction is 
based upon general textbooks, and consists of 
lectures anil diuoussiong, collateral reading, 
oial and wriLlcn repents, and periodical ex¬ 
aminations, Clubs for the study oT cm rent 
events are often formed, and, when conditions 
permit, the operation of actual politics 13 
observed 01 practical reform woik ia attempted. 
Since the .courses aio usually elective and 
limited to juniors and seniors, Llic total propor¬ 
tion of students Lcceivlng collegiate instruction 
iu political science is compare Lively small 
In the organization of the departments of 
political science in the leading Ainciican 
universities little uniformity can be found 
At Chicago, Johns IIopKins, and Wisconsin 
there nie separate departments oT political 
science; at Ilnrrnid, history and gov cm men h 
nro grouped together; ab Yale, the socinl 
ficienees, law, mul history are combined; ami 
at Columbia, tlio facility of political science 
includes the departments of history, econom¬ 
ies, sociology, and political science piopcr. 
The usual courses include constitutional, ad¬ 
ministrative, and mlcinational law, political 
theory, comparative government, and ccitaiu 
phases of American government, especially 
municipal and colonial government, and polit¬ 
ical parties. The more clementaiy courses 
arc usually limited to undcrgradimtcaj certain 
uLlicr courfics aro open to both underginduatea 
mul graduates; and the more advanced courses 
arc offered to gradunlcs only, A clear-cut 
distinction between undergraduate and gradu¬ 
ate courses and methods can scarcely bo final 
to exist However, in graduate couiscs the 
lee Lures me nob tlogiimlic pvcaanto. Lions of 
fund a mental principles, but aim rather to 
open up the hlciaUnc of the subject and to 
suggest its problems In lho seminar, In¬ 
struct ors and students meet pmodivaUy for 
^liscUHsions mul reports based oa investigation 
and loscnvch. Voluntary clubs are often or¬ 
ganized for Lho purpose of discussing or debat¬ 
ing political topics, or listening to lectures on 
public nffaiis, 
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Two especially valuable series of publica¬ 
tions, resulting frmn the invesli gat ions of uni¬ 
versity instructors mid students, are Llio 
Johns Hopkins Umvcmlij Studies m Historical 
and Political Science, published monthly sineo 
1SB3; and the Columbia Unmmily Studies 
ill History, Economics, and Public Law } oon- 
eistiiig of over one hundred monographs, issued 
since 1801. The study of polilirjil seieneo 
is also furthered by associations afTilittLed with 
aeveral of (Ho large univeinilics. The Acad¬ 
emy of Poll Lind Science in the City of New 
York, organised in 1880 under the direction 
of tlm Faculty of Political .Science of Columbia 
University, has, since 1S8G, mihli.shed the 
Political Science Quarterly, mill, since J010, 
issued four volumes or Proceedings each yeni 
The American Academy nf Political nml 9oeinl 
Science, organized in 1880, is afliimted with the 
Univei,sily of Pennsylvania nml publishes 
its A?i}iah bimonthly, The Ainericnn Polili- 
cnl Scicnco Association, established in 100'I, 
ih a national organization for ‘ the encouiage- 
mont of the sricniific study of Pobliey, Publm 
Law, Administration, and Diplomacy " It 
holds annual meetings, UNUnlly in conjunction 
with Llio American Historical Ah social mil, 
publishes the addresses delivered at such 
meetings, and controls the rplQiLerly publica¬ 
tion of the American Polifirnl iS'crcnrc Itmcw, 

Political Science and Practical Politics — 
The study of political Hcienec lies in Lite bonier 
zone between Utosu sub/ecls that arc e.speemJJy 
of cultural value and llio.so that me nioro 
specifically practical ami professional, From 
llio standpoint of Llio former, it brings the 
student in lounii wiLh the historical develop¬ 
ment of thought and of hmLiLuLions, and 
familiarizes him with Llio issues mid problems 
of modern civilization Fiom the standpoint 
of Llio latter it furnishes a direct foundation 
foi law, government sendee, journalism, and 
good citizenship 

The increasing importance of political scicnco 
in the university is both a cause and a result 
of the mci caning imp nr In nee of the univeiaity 
in practical politics The piopoi turn of college 
graduates in public office is growing each year, 
men actively engaged in university instruction 
have recently been candidates for important 
elective odices, anil the influence of the uni¬ 
versity and its affiliated alumni nworiulionfl 
is a valuable political rhscI University 
trained men hold important positions in the 
civil service, and university teachers are fre¬ 
quently unpointed to servo on governmental 
boards and comiiiiHHioiis. Thnheornin which the 
practical politician formerly held the academic 
teacher of politics is disappearing, and Iho HlnUi 
Lends move and more to apply ncKoiiLilic political 
methods in actunl government. ITisLory nml 
present condiLions arc investigated before notion 
is taken on now questions, and an increasing 
use is made of statistics Political phenomena 
nre observed and classified, and gonciahzations 


arc made from the data Ljuis collected For 
this work, dealing with conditions both at 
home and abroad, the 9Lute draws largely 
upon university teachers of political science 
Especially close ih the connection between 
academic and practical polities in the stale 
universities of the Middle West; m sumo cases, 
«4 m Wisconsin, the uiuvcihily has become 
in eiTect a coordinate department of slate 
[idmimslralion r ami exerts a powerful and <li- 
n j ct influence upou public opinion and upon 
legislation 

In Europe an oven closer connection be¬ 
tween academic and practical politics is main¬ 
tained by the Seminary of Llio Prussian Statis¬ 
tical Bureau at Berlin and the independent 
School of Political Hoicuiees at Pans The 
foinier, a government institution opened in 
1802 undm* the chief of the Bureau of .Statistic,s, 
aided by vuriouH univeihity professois, is a 
laboralorv of political science, It trains 
umveisity studenlH for the higher hrnnclics 
(d the cimI nervier and colleels a vast amount 
of dnln valuable for both Die seliolai ami the 
statesman Tim latter, founded in 1871 na a 
private joint stock company, picpures for 
public affaiiH, especially for ceilain branchcn of 
the administration under Ihe eiul service Hys- 
tem, and many of its lee tillers me men promi¬ 
nent in public life The eslablmluneiiL of a 
similar institution at Washington has often 
been uiged 

Scopa and Problems — The wopr of politi¬ 
cal science and iI h main divisions urn dolcr- 
nnned by several broad calegnncH under 
which Llio Slate may lie viewed There is, fust, 
a distinction between I hi 1 wihjerdive and objec¬ 
tive plumes of the State The former exists in 
the human mind and creates pohLieul Lheoryj 
the hitler exists in outward iimiufrstntioiifl and 
gives rise to political institutions Between 
political LIieory and nolilieal institutions the 
relation is close, each being both a cause nml a 
result of Llie other A second distinction views 
llio State ns both static and dynamic From 
the founer standpoint einphihis is laid on or¬ 
ganization; from Lhc lultei, on function. 
Political seienco must (ell what the state is, and 
what it docs The physical background of Llio 
Stale in population and tern lory, the consti¬ 
tutional organization of government, with its 
Hcparalitm into legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments, and Us division into 
national, local, and colonial agents, Ihe govern¬ 
mental position of the eleeloiale and of politi¬ 
cal parties, nmsL all bn desmhed, Tlio ac¬ 
tivities of Lho State aie determined by the fun¬ 
damental lelalioiis of individual to individual, 
some of which the Slate regulaLes under private 
law; tlio i elutions of SI ale to individual, 
which the Slate determines in il h public law, 
and the relations of Slate to Stale, which uro 
regulated by tlio principles called international 
law The alinro of individuals in governing 
authority and their freedom from governmental 
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interference open up important questions of 
sovereignly and liberty. Views ns tu the 
proper scope of stele function very from un 
oxtreme individualism to an extreme socialism 
Opinions as to the proper nature of interna¬ 
tional relations show scarcely more ngicemonL 
A third distinction views the stale as past, 
presenL, and future* The origin and political 
development of boLh theory and liiHlilutions 
must be Lrncccl; piesmL conditions both as to 
organization nnd functions must be described; 
and future tendencies may either form the 
basis of political speculation or lead to aclivo 
olTurLs at inform. 

Certain fundamental changes have taken 
place during the past ciuarter miluiy in Lho 
aLtiLude of mind with which political hoipjiIiRa 
approach Lhuir subject. The doctrine of 
natural rights is now Hcldom icfeircd to as a 
basis for political practice, neither aro political 
events ascribed to the intervention of a divine 
Providence, There is also considerable hesita¬ 
tion in explaining broad and complex move¬ 
ments on the basis of racial characteristics 
The speculative theoiisls ninl the builders of 
utopias have been replaced by men trained in 
historical research and in Ihn scientific theory 
of evolution. Records oT past political sys¬ 
tems and theories are carefully studied, present 
day conditions arc minutely analyzed and 
described, and principles of causation aio 
diligently sought. Modern scholars, fleeing 
themselves as far ns possible of personal bins, 
and making little effort to prai.no or condemn, 
or to point morals, mm Lo view the origin, 
development, oTganlMlltm, lelatumfl, ami func¬ 
tions of lho state, in the light of past condi¬ 
tions and present timdeiuiirs, constantly ic- 
incmhcring the cIohq cuniuieliou between Lho 
political activities of mankind and those other 
phases of development which make up lho 
total process of social evolution. R. G G. 

Sod Civics for treatment of the subject in 
tho lower schools 

Re/ercncefi — 

Adams, II. U. Tho {study of History in American 
Colleges and Univcraiiic^ (WoalnnyLcii), 1HK7.) 
DEAnn, 0. A. Politics. A lecture delivered at Co¬ 
lumbia UnivcruiLy, Feb, 12, JOOH. 

Boumnot, J G, Tim Study of Political Science Jn 
Canadian UnivcrsiLlra, Proceedings and Transact 
Ilona 0 / tfio Itoyal Society of t'anuda, Vol, VII, 
(Montreal, IHHO ) 

IIainhb, C G la HufDcient Time Devoted Lo tho 
Hludy of Chivernincnt m our CoIIcrch? Pro¬ 
ceedings of the American Political A’cic/ica Ajflon'a- 
flon, Vol. VII (Diilliniarn, 1010) 

Janet, P Ihatoire dc la acictico pohfiqito, Vol, I, Intro¬ 
duction, (Purls, 1SK7 ) 

Jellinmk, Cl Hcct\t dca modernen Stantca, Ilk I, 
(’ll u|) h . 1-2 (UtTlIn, 1000.) 

Mkvbii, Cl, .S'fua/s- mid YcriuaUunosrccM, In LoxIb, 
W.j 7Pid dflirfjclien t/zincmldfcn, Vol. I. (llerlin, 
1001) 

Folj.ock , Hni F History of tho Scicnco of Politics 
(Laiulon, 1HU0 ) 

rtowa, L. fl. Probloma of Political Hnlcnco. Anmi/a 
of the Amcr, Acad, of Pol nn(f Soc Sci , Vol. X 
Smith, Mimnou, Tho Domain of Political Science. 
Pofifirnf jScicilco Quarterly, Vol. I, 


WlLLOtiniiDY, W W, Political Scionco as a Univoreity 
Study. .Seiaancc Ktricui, July, 1000 

POLYGON — A word denvcd from the 
Greek and meaning many-angled In elcmon- 
Lary geometry Lho term 13 usually limited to 
convex plane figures bounded by a continuous 
line, made up of straight hues. Wd may, 
however, hnvo concave polygons, cross poly¬ 
gons, and polygons that are not in tho same 
piano (skew polygons) 

A polygon is said to bo regular if Its sides 
are equal and its angles arc equal. The study 
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cf the regular polygons forms a part of tho 
work in element ary plane geometry Of Lho 
principles of polygons, one of Lho most im¬ 
portant is that relating to the sum of the angles, 
this sum being equal to (n-2) times 2 right 
angles The study of the stellar polygon was 
prominent in medieval education. D. E S. 


POLYGONAL NUMBERS. — The Greeks 
paid much attention to tho theory of ntimbors, 
and tlioio sLill remain in arithmetic certain 
relies or then activiLy m this 
field, as in tho treatment of a a'AA 
prime numbcis, even and odd /’V 
numbers, and squara and cube — —“ 

numbers. A square number 
derives its name from tho fact 
that 4, 0, 10, 25 . . . dots can 
bo arranged in tho form of a 
geometric square, A squara 
number is a special form of a 
polygonal number, for it is pos¬ 
sible to arrange tho dots 111 tho 
form of athar polygons, such as triangles, 
pentagons, etc. Among tho polygonal num¬ 
bers studied by tho Cheeks, and found in 
the medieval education, aro the following' — 

Triangular, I, 3, 0, 10, 15, 

Square, 1, 4, 0, 25, 30, , 1 . 

Pcnlugonnl, I, 5, 12, 22, 35, 

Uoxnaoiml, 1, 0, 15, 20, 46, 

AViLh the exception of square numbers the 
polygcnQl numbers are no longor studied. 



POLYHEDRON, — A Leim derived from 
the Grook and meaning inany-faccd, or many- 
sealed. A regular polyhedron lias nil of its 
faces oongnicnt regular polygons. There aro 
five regular convex polyhedrons, and theso 
were studied bo oxlonsivoly in tho school of 
Plato as to have tho name of 11 Flatonio 
bodies" Tho Greeks attributed particular 
mystic significance to theso various bodies. 
One of the fundamental properties of convex 
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polyhedrons in lhat the number of fares plus 
iiio number of vertices equals the number of 
g(1(tcs plus two Thu polyhcdium of chief 
importance in the Lone Mur of elomeulary 
inulhcninLips arc usually eoiiHidored to bo 
thoso which arc needed ill iho problems in 
mensuration; namely, the cube, parallelepiped, 
prism, pyramid, and frustum of a pyramid. 
As a /orimrla of monimralitm the mo.sfc impor¬ 
tant one is the so-called prisnmtoul formula, 

that v = -(ft + V + 4m) whero h => height, b and 


b' = Lhc bases, nntl m «= a mid-section painllol 
to Hie bn so, (.See (rKnuttniY,) D E, S 

polytechnic high schools. — 

See Indphtiiial Education; Technical Edu¬ 
cation 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, BROOK¬ 
LYN, N,Y —See Technical Education. 

POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS. — See Tech¬ 
nical Education. 
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